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PREFACE. 


Thib  Nantical  Directoiy  for  the  South  Atlantio  Ooean  ma;  be  oonsldered 
u  a  oontiiiiiBtioii  or  Bapplement  to  out  yolnme  on  the  North  Atlantic. 
imaged  on  the  Bame  plan,  and  embracing  the  same  topics,  mncb  of  the 
generalization  on  its  meteorology  and  its  application  to  the  seaman's  use,  is 
eommon  to  boUi.  Bat  in  the  latter  volame  mnoh  has  been  dilated  on  which 
has  not  been  ttionght  neoMsary  to  repeat  here,  ftnther  than  was  necessary 
to  make  this  book  complete  in  itself. 

The  ettrlj  editions  of  tfaia  work  bore  the  respeoted  name  of  John  Fordy  as 
thmr  anthor ;  but  rinoe  his  death,  Dearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ainoe,  hydro- 
graphy has  BO  obasged  its  reqtuiements,  that  it  has  been  neoessaiy  to 
remodel  the  whole,  and  rewrite  almost  ereiy  page.  Thas  the  preeent,  the 
fifth  edition,  bean  but  little  reeemblanoe  to  its  earlier  predeceeaora,  and  it 
may  be  conaidered  therefore  as  a  new  work  rather  than  an  amplification  of 
an  old  one. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  systematio  surrey  of  either  of  the  shores 
of  Sonth  America  or  Africa  wiUun  the  period  above  named ;  bat  bo  name- 
nraa  have  been  the  additions  to  onz  knowledge,  acquired  from  ench  a  rariety 
of  sonrcea,  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  descriptions  which  follow  are  a  series 
at  notes,  added  to  the  slight  and  imperfect,  though  so  far  exact,  sarreys  of 
the  French  and  Eoglish  hydr(^;raphera  of  earlier  times.  For  all  this  the 
preeent  editor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  tmsted  that  no  authentic  Booroe  of 
tnfiimiation  has  been  overlooked. 

To  ennmerate  here  the  aathorities  on  which  the  work  is  based,  would  be 
to  give  a  very  long  list  of  obligationo,  which,  as  they  are  quoted  through- 
cat  its  pages,  would  be  needless.  It  is  soffioieiit  here  to .  exgreea  that 
oUigatioD. 


W  PREFACE. 

la  many  points  our  nautical  knowledge  of  the  Boutti  Atlantic  is  verj  ia- 
ferior  to  what  we  know  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  great  ooean.  But  then 
its  msteorology  is  mnoh  more  simple,  and  its  oommetoe  vastly  inferior.  We 
know  bnt  little  of  its  depth,  or  of  the  exact  limits  of  its  wind  and  current 
aystems.  Bat  what  is  known  is  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  the  best  being 
made  of  their  aid  to  navigatton. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  varied  information  oa  to  these  subjeota,  and  the 
descriptions  of  its  coasts,  ports,  and  islands,  although  they  differ  in  value, 
win  make  this  work  an  acceptable  guide  to  the  sailor. 

A.  G.  ilNDLAT. 

London,  Btpttmher  20th,  1S67. 
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States  Islahd,  434 ;  Description  of  Tierra  del  Fnego,  434 ;  Strait 
of  Le  Haire,  435 ;  Good  Success  Bay,  436  ;  Staten  Island,  436 ;  De- 
scription of  the  Strait  of  L«  Maire,  436  ;  Tides,  436 ;  Harbours,  &c., 


Virgin., 
)n  tlie  I 


of  Stkten  bland,  437 ;  From  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  to  Cape  Horn, 
&c.,  439  i  Hermite  Islm,  and  Cape  Horn,  439  ;  St  Martin's  Cove, 
440;  liletsof  Diego  Ramirei,  441;  of  St.  Ildefonao 

Oeneralllemarks  on  the  Passage  ulon^  the  Eastern  Coast  of  PataKonia, 
and  around  Cape  Horn,  &c.,  by  CaptHin  P.  P.  Kiug  and  CaptMn  F. 
W.  Beechey,  K.N.,  443 ;  Passage  of  the  Blossom,  443 1  Home  Paa- 
sage  of  tike  same 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  COASTS  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  CAPE  MOUNT  TO  CAPE  LOPEZ,  IN- 
CLUDING THE  ISLANDS  OF  FERNANDO  PO,  PRINCES,  ST.  THOMAS, 
AND  ANNO  BOM. 


Descriptive  Remarki  and  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Narigation  to  and 
tram  Western  AlVica,  by  Captain  T.  Midgley,  450  ;  Passage  from 
England,  450 ;  Lnminositj  of  the  Sea,  4<jl  )  Emplo3'ment  of  Eron- 
men,  4S1 )  the  Seasons,  452  {  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of 
Seamen,  453  ;  the  Current,  453 ;  the  Homen-ard  Passage,  454  ;  Di- 
rections for  Sailing  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Sierra  I«one,  hj  Mr. 
J.  Finlaison,  454  ;  by  Captain  Oliver,  R.N 

2.  Perticnlar  Description  of,  and  Direetions  for,  the  'Windward  Coast, 
406;  Rirer  Gsllinas.  and  Cape  Mount,  4S6;  Liberia,  45T;  Cape 
Mesuraiio,  458;  Monrovia,  459;  River  Junk,  469 1  the  Gmin,  or 
Pepper  Coast,  460  ;  Cresaon,  461  ;  Grand  Bassa,  461 ;  Grand  CcEtos 
River,  462;  Sangwin.  462i  Settra  Kron,  463;  Little  and  Grand 
Sesters,  464 ;  Cape  Palmas,  &c.,  465 ;  Harper   


draw's  Bay,  467 ;  Lafaou,  468 ;  Grand  Bassam,  468 ;  Assinee  . 

4.  The  Gold  Coast  Eastward  to  the  River  Volta,  470 ;  Currency'  on  the 

Coast,  470,  474  ;  the  Forts  on  the  Coast,  471  ;  General  Description, 
472 — 4i  Assinee  to  Cape  Apollonia,  475  ;  Axim,  475;  Cape  'Three 
Points,  475,  Uixcove,476;Secondee,  476;  Chama,  477;  Commenda, 
478;  St.  George  D'Klmina,  478;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  478;  Light- 
house of  Cape  Coast,  480;  Anamaboe,480;  Cormantine,  481;  Whi- 
nebah,  482 ;  Accra  or  Akkrah,  482 ;  Ningo,  484  ;  River  Volta,  485  j 
Cape  St.  Paul,  48S ;  Remarks  apon  the  Appearance  of  the  Land, 
from  the  Fort  of  Bpntry  to  Cape  St.  Paul,  bj  Captain  R.  Wavcbope, 

5.  TheBiQHTof  Benin,  from  Cape  St.  Paul  to  Terra  Formosa,  488; 

Quitta,  &c.,  488  ;  Popoe,  488 ;  Whjdah,  489 ;  Porto  Novo,  490 ;  Ba- 
dagry,  491 ;  River  Lagos,  491 ;  Cradoo  Lake,  492 ;  Benin  River,  or 
Rio  Formosa,  494  ;  Warree,  496 ;  Kio  dos  For^ados,  or  Warree 
River, 499;  Bio  Ramos,  499 ;  the  NiTer  Riger,  Nun,  or  Kwat*.. . . 

S.  The  BiQHT  of  BlAPBA,  from  the  River  Nun  or  Kwara  to  Cape  Lopee, 
inclading  the  Islandsof  Fernando Po,  Princes,  St.  Thomas,  and  Anno 
Bom,  503 ;  Remarks,  bj  Captain  Midgley,  603 1  the  Navigation  of 
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thft  Bight  of  Bufi«,  504 ;  PraTiJent  Windi,  W4 ;  Current,  904 ;  Ad- 
chonse,  SOS ;  Directions,  306 ;  Rio  Ntin  to  New  OaUlMT  River,  50T  | 
Uewnption  of  tha  Coast,  607 ;  New  Caiabar  River,  609  j  Bonny 
RiTer,  filO;  Direotiona  for  the  Bonny,  by  Captain  Midgle;,  518; 
RiTV  Andony,  516 ;  Old  Calabar  River,  516 ;  Kio  del  Rej,  &c.,  622 1 
CaiBaroona  Mountain,  024;  Ambas  Bay  or  Bay  of  Amboiaea, 
526;  River  Bimbia,  528;  Camaroons  Rivar,  528;  Malimba  River, 
529;  Bight  of  Panaavia,  &o.,  S33;  Batanga,  533;  Elephant 
MaantaiD,  633 ;  Cape  St.  John,  and  Coast  Southvrard,  634 ;  Coriaoo 
fia]-,535;  River  Gaboon,  S37;  Wind*  on  the  Coa«t,  541;  Ogobai 
River,  541 ;  Cape  Lopes,  543 ;  lalanda  of  the  Biffht  of  Biafra,  544 ; 
Fernando  Po,  544;  Climate,  546;  Maidstone  Bay,  and  Clatonoe, 
048 ;  QeoTge,  or  West  Bay,  651 ;  Currents.  662 ;  Ilha  do  Principe, 
or  Prince's  Island,  963;  Island  of  San  Thom£,  or  St.  Thomas,  5'" 
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SECTION  vn. 

THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  CAPE  LOPEZ  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 
HOPE. 


:■  on  the  Seaaons,  Winds,  Cnrrenb),  Set.,  by  Capt.  Matwm,  666 ; 
Bank  of  Sonndinga,  570 ;  Deacription  ;  Cape  Lapv,  or  Lopo  Oon- 
falvea,  571  ;  River  Fermand  Vta,  5T2 ;  Ogowai  or  Ogo-bai  River, 
673 ;  River  Sette,  574  ;  Ynmba,  S75  ;  Yamba  to  Loango  Bay,  677  ; 
Loaogo,  578 ;  Black  Point  Bay,  580 ;  Louisa  Loango  River,  and 
Kaoongo,  681  ;  Halemba,  583  ;  Eabenda,  584  ;  Eabenda  to  the 
Zahir,  or  Congo  River,  586 ;  Roads  of  Loango,  Malemba,~and  Ka- 
benda,  687 ;  Coast  of  Congo,  588 ;  the  Zahir,  or  Congo  River,  SSd ; 
Capo  Padron,  592 ;  General  Remarks  and  Instructions  on  the  Navj- 
intion  between  Biafra  and  Congo,  596 ;  Winds  and  Seasons,  699 ; 
Consa  River 

Kingdom  of  Angola,  602 ;  Cape  7nma,  or  Foreland  Blnff,  602 ;  Ani< 
bruelte,  603  g  Rio  Doce,  or  Lose,  603 ;  Ambriz,  604 ;  Maznla  Bay, 
606 ;  Daodi  and  Bengo  Bay 

Porto  do  Loaoda,  608 ;  St.  Panl  de  Loanda,  or  Angola,  609 ;  Curimba, 
609|  Coanza  River,  6IS;  Government  of  Bengnella,  613;  Cape 
Ledo,ei3;  Novo  Redondo,  614 ;  Qnicombo,  615 ;  LogitoRiver,618i 
Lobito,  616 1  St  PhUip  de  Bengoeila,  617  ;  Bengnella  Bay  to  Cape 
St.  Mary,  619;  Elephant  Bay,  620;  Capes  Sta.  Maria  and  Sta. 
Harta,  621 ;  Bahia  de  Moasamedea,  or  Little  Fish  Bay,  622 ;  Cape 
Negro,  623 ;  Port  Alexander    

General  Deacription  of  the  Coasts  of  Hottentotia,  624 ;  Great  Fish  Bay, 
626 ;  Nonne  River,  627 ;  Cape  Frio,  627  ;  Cape  Frio  to  Cape  Cross 
or  Sierra,  628 ;  Bwakop  River,  629 ;  Walvisch  Bay,  6.10  ;  Sandwich 
UadMor.  632 ;  Hollands  Bird  Islet,  633  ;  Spencer^s  Bay,  633 ;  Mei^ 
eory  laland,  633  i  Ichaboe  Island,  634  ;  Angra  P^uefia,  637 ; 
EUabath  Bay,  638 ;  Possemon  Island,  639  ;  Angras  Jnntas,  640 ; 
Orange,  or  Oariep  River    

Tlie  Otpe  Colony,  641 ;  Cape  Voltas,  641 ;  St.  Helena  Bay,  642 ;  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  644 ;  Dassen,  or  Coney  laland,  646 ;  Robben,  or  Fengnin 


IiUnd,  94fi  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  046 1  Oeneral  DeMriptioa,  9iS— 
648 ;  Tftble  Houatoia  and  Table  Cloth,  647 1  Table  Bay,  648 ;  Cape 
Town,  649 ;  Lighthousm  snd  Time  Ball,  6M ;  DireotionB  for  Table 
Bay,  S51 1  Port  BegnilationB,  662 ;  CQrrent,  664 ;  Winds,  666  ;  Table 
Bay  fo  the  Cape  Point,  666 ;  Diiyker  Point,  666  ;  Hoat  Bay,  666 1 
Cme  of  Good  Hope  and  Lighthouie,  65T  ;  Bellows  and  Anvil  Rocks, 
667  i  Falee  Bay,  669 1  Simon's  Bay,  661 1  Roman  Rocke  and  Light, 
662 1  DirecUons,  662  ;  Elsey  and  Gordon's  Bays,  666 ;  Cape  Hong- 
klip  or  FaUe  Cape,  666  ;  Walker  Bay,  66t> ;  Banger  Point  and 
Bi^nhead  Rock,  66T  ;  Cape  A^lha«,  668  i  Lighthoiue     


Hygienic  Bnlea  for  the  Preeemtion  of  Health  in  Western  AfHoa  and  other 
Il«pical  ClimatM,  by  William  F.  Daniell,  M.D.,  F.R.a.S.,  Staff  Surgeon, 
Second  claaa,  &C.  
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EXPLANATION  OF   THE    TABLES. 

NAME  AND  CHARACTER  OF  LIGHT— FiBST  Colcmn. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION— Second  CoLrKN. 

na  latttndas  and  longitndea  hsie  given  aia  ptesnineil  to  b«  accnraW,  within  leta  than  1*. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LIGHT,  &o.— Thibd  CoLUJiN. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  APPARATUS— Fourth  Column. 
n  U^  tbamRiu  used  to  indicate  the  Bort  of  light  appaiatna  in  Qse  in  «Mhc«M: — 
•  MginflM  k  cstoptiio,  or  raflector  light. 
1  ft,  2,  3  d,  &c,  indicate  dioptrio,  or  Ions  liglita,  Uh  igm  (howing  the  order  or 

*iM.  Itt,  2nd,  3rd,  to  uxth  oidei. 
•,  a  fixed  lenticular  light. 

b,  a  t«volvlnR  lenticuIaT  light, 

c,  B  fixed  and  fluhing  light. 

d,  a  holophotal  light. 


HEIGHT  ABOVE  HIGH  WATEIU-Fifth  Coltjmm. 
Thi*  gifw  Qm  height  of  thejlamt  in  feet  ahove  the  highest  tide  lereL 
VISIBLE  IN  MILES— Sixth  Column. 
am  diatuice  to  which  the  light  con  he  seen,  in 
above  the  aea  leveL 

YEAR  ESTABLISHED— Sevbnth  Column. 


UGHTHOtJSES. 


SttDt  Mid  Cbineter  of  Light. 


OUATANA. 

CAYENNE  I 

One  fixed  bright  light 
One  filed  green  light  I 
Oa«  red  light  od  jetty  j 


II  r 


BERBICE  HAEBOUB  I    6  to.j 
LIGHT -VESSEL    57  ii.j  , 

One  fixed  bright  light  |  | 

PEHEBARA.  (British} 
LraRT-ViumL  |    6  5^.5  I  I 

One  bright  fixed  IL  |  jS    i.j  | 


I  Blight  light  If.  of  Fort  Ceperou ;  I 

green  light  OD    InfuDtrv  Bar-  I 

1      rocks;  in ona S.E. bj E I 


j  On  the  Hospital,  Bojale  It... 
[  e  mileB  N.  i  W.  of  CaTeius.. 


'  2iid  huay 
(Britiih).      K«u  B.   point  of  I  .. 


10 

■- 

18 

188* 

10 

ISM 

to 

18*8 

1863 

WSST  TXJtJBB.        LIOHTHOTT8E8.       TIERRA  PIBm. 


Rams  ukd  Chmctv  oT  LIf  lit. 


Oma  fixed  brig^  light    |  68  14. 


1).     BraraPoint    ..  I  ..  |    30  |    B  |  .... 


Qua  fixed  loiglit  Ughl 
LiTTU  CiTKASoi,  In.un>  ] 

OMBZAdMrfllght  I 

Qnat  Cnngoft  Iiland 


\ii.n\' 


I  5S.    I  (Dntoh}.    On  a  lida.. 


fMt  Cnngoft  Iiland        1  11    i.    t  (Dnteh).    St  Ann  Hailxinr,  on  I  ..  I    ..  I  ..  I  tl 
Oiu  fixed  loight  light    \6»  59.    \     EifFcot | 


Bio  dehk  Hftoh* 


.    \ZiglUiiM(mtiHutd,lKl.. 


BAI:P-H00N  KAY       1 17  ii-i  [(Britiah).    OnB^Foiiit I  .,  I    es  1 18  I  U4S 

One  fixed  bright  light    [1731^1  I 

BoxiL  C^T  I  17    S.3  I  On  tbe  0^7 I  Sa  |    „  |  ..  1 1803 


One  fixed  bright  light  ]  S7  .j6.j 

Bnjxx  I  17  19.6  I 

Three  fixed  bright  Ita.  I  88    4.    | 


GULF  OFHEXIGO 


XICALANOO  I  18  37.8  [  Sound  white  tower  on  W.  dde  I  2b  ]  100  |  1<  |  18S 

One  br.  rev.  It.  j  min.  I  91  54.8  I      of  entr.  tolAgona  di  Tenninoa  I 
I  I      (Lt.  on  Carmen  laluid  diaoon.)  | 

OBstaMoakoe  BiTer           I  iS  11.    I  (Hexican].    FTempoTaiy  light  ia  I  ,.  [    >•  |  .,  |  ,„> 
One  fixed  biiglbt  lig^t   I  94  17.    I      ahown    while    lighthooee    ia  I 
I  I      huildiDg,  1861.] I 


Om  fixed  bright  light  I  ■ 


SOIITH  AIQMCA,  UQHTnonSES. 


timiiia  md  Chineto  U  lAt'^t. 


mi 


BBAZTL, 

PAEA. 

One  rar.  bright  ligbt 
TTAOOLOHI 

One  MV.  light,  2  min. 

If  ABiMniM 

Uoe  fixed  bright  light 
Alcantara  Pt 
SANT  ANNA 

One  reT.  br.  It.,  SO  sees. 
(Sua 

One  fixed  bright  light 
Qonzalo  E.  Lu  Vessel 
Bio  GnANnB  do  Sob-tb 

One  fixed  bright  light 

PERNAMBDCO 

One  nv.  br.  t  nd  It., 


I«S.| 


On  ACalaia  Point.. 


owcr,  75  ft,  high,  oa  the  Point 

14.    j      Uei)  and  bright  nltKraatel}'   .. 
19-j  I  Son  Luii.  on  Son  Marcos  Fort. , 

, .  ,   I  A  fixed  lig^t  for  the  anchorage 
16.5  I  Squiure  wbile  tower,  80  foet  high, 

38.4]      «buUti881 

41.    I  Uacoripe  Point   

>9-    I 

,.,   j  One  fixed  light  off  eotnutoe  .... 

4j.    j  On    Fortrew,    off  Sanlos   Beis 

ij.i  I      Slagos   

...    I  Fixed  light  on  the  Cape 

3.7  I  On    the   Beef,    SO   ^tuds   from 
J1.7        Pioao   Fort,      Twice    brigut, 

39.3  I  W,    part   of   MoimUin.    Flash 


ColitigaiU  B  <r 

One  fixud  li>;bt 
BAHIA,orS.  Salt* 


I;; 


Chriitovao  Perceini 
BaibaNegn 
Portalegre 
Abkolhob  Id*. 

One  rev.  br.  It,  1  min. 
CAPE  FRIO 

One isT.  br.lt, limit), 
BAZA 

One  i«T.  It.,  2^  min. 
BIO  DB  JANEIBO 

One  fix.  br.  &  1  rad  It 
BANTOS 

One  fixed  bright  light 
BID  OEAfiDE 

Onerer.bT.  It,  2min. 
Bt.  O&THSium 

OnereT.  br.  It.ltnin, 


I  Aed  harbour  light 
7  I  On  the  Uorra  . . . .  1 


IS 


I  Fixed  harbour  l^ht  . , . 
I  Fixed  harb.  light  on  Foi 
I  Fixed  light  on  the  Id.    . 

1  Fixed  %hc  , 

r  I  On  SaaUi  B.>rbaim  . . , . , 


12 


SI- 
4>.S  I 

I.I  I  On  Formho  de  Cabo,  f  m.  S.  o 
jS.    I      old  Liijlitbouse 

5.7  I  lUil  towor,  50  feet  high,  on  thi 

i.j  I      Isliind.   Br.  &  rtd  alteinatoly 
56.6  I  Br.  It.,  on  Ft.  Sla.  Cniz,  E.  entr 

7,3  I      Sed  It.  on  Cjlhabouoo  Pt . . . , 
high,  M 


»,    I  White  tower,   40 
3.    I      Moela  bload    , 

7.3  I  1  1-10   mile  bot 

4.4  j      entrance    


".  Point  of 


..  I  ..  I  17  I  133! 
..  IU71151  .... 
..  I    ..  |10|  182! 


..|     ..|..|18S( 
lb  I    70  I  14  I  1801 


.  I  ..|..| 

.  I  43  I  12  I  1861 

.  I  ..'|..| 

.  I  ..  I  22  I  IBS' 


,  I   11 1   1 1  186; 

,  I  UO  I  IS  1  lU 

.  I    ..|..  I  18ft 
.[276  [20  1  186 


..1  ..I..  1186 

-.1  ..I..1186 

..1  ..|..|186 

..1  ..|..|... 

lb  1 189  1 17  ]  lae 
•  j  S22I2£  I  18( 
..  |31fi]  U|  I8S 

■I -nil; 

..  j  lOOj  12|  18i 
..  I  90]  U118J 
2b  I  149  I  18  I  1S< 


BGDTH  AXEBICA.     LIGHTHOUSES.      SUSSOi  ATBKa 


RIO  DE  PLATA 
MALDONADO  BAY  I  34  i8.    I  (Buda  Oiienl*!.}    TowerrgOfLI    k  |  152  |  10  |  ISCO 
Qua  flxed  brigbl  It.  I  j4  jti.    |      higb,  on  £.  point   | 

FLOBCS                       (34  57-    I  (BkiuIb  Oriantal,)   Whitstbwer,  I  ..  |  IM  |  13  [  IS3a 
One  rev.  br.lt.,  3  m.  \  ss  JJ.!  |      e5  feat  high  (bad  light) | 

Ekoush  BiHK  Lt.-V.  I  JS    •■    I  (Banda  Orieut»l.)  In  7  fefliomd,  |  , .  |    . ,  ]  10  1 1837 
One  fixed  bright  It.  I  J j  J4.    |      on  N.  part    .,.,| 

MOKTE  nCEO         I  J4  513  |  (Banda  OricntalO  1-  On  ML,  W.  t  . .  I  486  I  U  I  tiBi 
OueBi.  uid  flnBb.It.  I  56  14.71      aide  of  Hurb.,flaBh  eiary  3  m.  |>        j       I 

One  filed  bright  U                   I  2.  On  Cathedral  tower,  for  an-     , .  |    . .  |  . .  |  1864 
I  I      choiagG I 

*'is-Ts  Video  Lt.  Vbs.    I I  Aoauut  the  PuieU  Boef  in  tbe  I  ..  j    18)    6  |  1B6S 

Una  bright  fixed  light  |  [     BiodokPIata | 

ObtuBuikLt.Vbmu.  I  3s  tt.j  I  (Btwnoo  Ajrean).    In  S}  fins.,  |  •  |    SO  1 10  |  ISfi7 
One  fixed  bright  It    |  57    1.3  |  -  S  m.  9.£.  i  N.  from  Indio  Pt  | 

Cbico  Bakx  I/r.  Vm.    I  34  47.    I  (Banda Oriental).    In  fi  fina.,  13  t  ..  |    30]    &  I  18fi7 
One  flzod  bright  It.    |  37  19.1  |      m.  N.B.  i  N.  from  Atalaia  Ft.  | 

CoLONU.                         I  34  xS.a  I  (Banda OriMital).  Ona.W.Angla  I  ..  I  110  |  10  I  18f5 
OnenT.W.lL,Sm.|5T  49'7  I      ofFlaaa | 

BaenoaATTCaOdShipl  J4  34.J  [(BnenoeAjrean).   Iii2ifins.,  in  I  ..  [    20  |    J\\967 
Ona  fixed  briglit It    |  jS  10.    |      outerBoada | 

PATAGOVIA. 

rALEI.ANI>IBI.Airra  I  jt  40.7  I  (Brituh).   "WMteandreditripad  I  •  |  110  [  U  )  ISAt 
Om  fixed  hri^^t  light      57  41.8        tower,  6Q  ft.  hif^  on  0.  Fern- 
I  I      brohs     I 


UGHTHOirSES. 


I? 


One  fixed  lirigU  ligbt 


i6    O.I  I  [Ftanol^    IledaStLoiiii  ., 

■6  3'-    I 
1 14  4J.I  lOnwi 
1  17  3».i  I      N.W.  J  W.  from  0.  Verde  lA.  | 

I  14  4S-3  I  A  white  tower,  U  feet  high         I  ..  1  380  |  ..  |  IM 
I  h  1 170  I   S  1 186 


3oi^  Island 

One  fixed  bri^t  light 
BIVEB  GAltelA 
Cafb  Bt.  Mast 

One  bright  fixed  It 
Bun  Foiat 
Ona  fixed  ni  light 


I  >4  3S.9  I  OnW.pt  ot  Gores  Ba^,  6  milaa  I ' 
I  )7  aS.j  I      B.B.E.  from  Chpe  Terde  light  | 

I  14  39-9  I  (E^viob}.    IsflieFott I 

I  13  30.    lOn&eBagstkffof  O^eHoaM..  | 
I   I  OnUwflagitaffaaFort  BuUen   | 


II  30.    I  (BiitiA).    WUto  town,  60  feet  I 
13  ii.5       hieh,  <m  the  Oafte.    Qrem  lb 


.1  ..  I  «1... 

.  1  70  1 10  1 1861 
.  I  3S  I  6  I  1861 
,  I  96  I  18  I  184' 

.  I  240  I  IS  [  185 
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THE  SOUTH  ITLAffllC  OCEAN. 


'  THKODQHOCT  TBIS  VORR  the  given  LONOITUDE  IB  THE  LONGITDDB  FEOM 
:,  AMD  THE  MILES  aEOORAPHIC  OF  60  TO  1°.  IN  THE  BAILIKG  SIBEC- 
TlOXa  THB  BBAKINOS  AHD  COURSES  ARE  THOSE  BT  COMPASS,  UNLESS  WHERE 
OTHERWISE  expressed;  but  those  given  thus  [W.iS.W,]  SIGKIFT  THE  TBUR) 
AND  THR  GIVEN  DIRECTION  OF  WIND,  TIDE,  AND  CURRENT,  11  GENERALLT  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  AS  THE  TRUE. 


SECTION    L 


Tta  Ethiofic  or  Sodth  Atlantic  Ocean  ii  tepantted  by  the  Eqnttor  from  the 
Notli  Atkntia.  It  {Kewntt  aramtrknfak  oontnst  lo  that  sea  in  tha  abaeDMof  porta 
HBwl  bj  tlw  straight  and  unbroken  Dosata  nhicti  limit  it,  and  also  in  hom  not 
Wnng  any  rocb  arcbipelagoea  ta  are  met  with  North  of  the  Equator.  Bcaidca  thia, 
a  lai^  portiaa  of  the  coaila  lying  within  the  eonthem  tropica,  and  the  abaolotelj 
kama  nature  of  ita  eaalem  aide,  render  the  commeroe  of  this  Ttst  area  of  water  of 
fcrj  aaall  inportanee  compared  with  other  seaa  of  eqnal  maipiitnde.  But  it  ha*  no 
dangera  in  the  great  highwayi  of  shipping,  and  ita  navigation  is  simj^  and  mt». 
Aa  has  bean  abown  in  our  former  volnme  on  the  North  Atlantic,  all  the  msteiMrolo- 
gieal  diScnltiea  are  met  with  in  North  latitude,  and  therefore  the  Sontkem  Ocmb 
baa  a  complete  system  of  winds  and  currents  of  ita  own,  readily  nnderatood  and 
easily  applied  to  navigation. 

As  an  avidenoe  of  the  diSferent  nature  of  the  Santh  to  that  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  length  of  their  respective  coast  lines  will  concluaiTely  indicate  this  wide  distino- 
Htm.  The  North  Atlantic  coast  line  (without  the  smaller  islsnds)  amoonts  to  a  total 
length,  measBied  ronnd  its  chief  sinoositiea,  of  09,100  miles,  while  that  of  the  South 
Atlantic  does  not  exceed  9,320  milta — not  a  sixth  part  of  the  former.  This  length  of 
eaaat  is  made  np  as  follows : — 

Brasil  North  Coast UOO  mOea 

BmaEMtCoaH asM 

Uruguay   100 

Bu«nos  Ayres T^O 

S.A.O.  « 


2  INTRODUCTION. 

P&tagonift 1130  nubt 

Tiem  del  Fnego filO 

Total  American  coaats    6S40 

Total  African  cosBta 2780 

Or  tt^cether 9820  milM. 

It  will  be  unnecesBBiy  to  state  here  npon  what  bases  our  exact  knowledge  of  this 
ocean  and  its  pheDomeoa  rests ;  they  will  be  lecited  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
book  u  arranged  on  the  same  plan  aa  that  of  the  accompanying  Tolsme  on  the 
Northern  Atlantic. 

The  name  of  the  EiBioric  Oceah  has  been  proposed  for  this  portion  of  the 
Atlantic,  aa  it  haa  in  reality  but  few  feature*  in  common  with  the  North  Atlantic, 
thoogh  continuous  with  it ;  but  this  haa  nerer  come  into  general  uee. 

Tiie  limits  of  these  oceans  as  defined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Qeognphieal 
Society  in  1840,  are  as  foUoVs  i— 

"  The  limits  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  reepectirely  to  be  the  Arctio  and 
Antarctic  Circles ;  that  the  limits  of  the  Atlantje  on  the  North  and  Sonth  be  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctio  Circles  {  that  its  western  limit  be  the  coast  of  America,  as  for 
South  as  Cape  Horn,  and  thenoe  prolonged  on  the  meridian  of  that  cape,  until  it 
meets  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  that  its  eastern  limit  be  the  shores  of  Europe,  and 
AfHea  aa  far  South  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  prolonged  on  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Lagidhaa,  till  that  meridian  cuts  the  Antarctic  Circle." 

The  assumed  division  between  the  two  oceans  being  the  mathematical  Equator, 
has  one  inconvenience,  inasmuch  aa  the  meteorological  and  strictly  geographical 
divisions  occur  to  the  northward.  The  separation  between  the  wind  and  current 
systems  of  the  two  hemispheres  may  be  taken  as  somewhere  between  6°  and  10° 
N.  lat.,  while  the  AfVican  and  American  Continents  approaching  each  other  nearest 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Brasil  abont  Cape  San  Boque,  a  distanoe 
of  less  than  1600  miles,  it  follows  that  the  Guinea  ooast  is  rather  included  in  the 
Boutbem  portion  than  belonging  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  this  is  also  (bund  to  hold 
good  with  regard  to  its  peculiar  meteorology. 

On  this  account  the  description  of  the  African  Coast  is  included  in  this  Tolnme, 
rather  than  in  that  devoted  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  embraces  the  geographical  positions  of  its  Twioua 
points  aocornpanied  by  such  notes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 
But  this  is  the  lest  necessary  of  late  years,  by  reason  of  perfection  of  thoee  official 
observations,  which  preclude  the  hope  of  any  private  and  isolated  operations  such  oa 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  merchant  ship,  being  made  available  for  their 
improvement,  or  the  detection  of  any  disorepancies. 

The  second  portbn  of  the  book  deals  with  the  winds,  currents,  tides,  and  other 
inSuences  on  its  navigation,  which  portion  ia  followed  by  the  necessary  instmctiona 
for  traveniing  it  in  variuns  directions :  and  the  final  chapters  contain  ample  deacrip- 
tions  of  its  islands,  coasts,  and  harbours. 


POSITIONS   OF   PLACES,   ETC. 


I.  ISIiANDS  AND  SHOALS. 


*,*  n«  FiQUBES  m  Brtiditl*  re/tr  to  Oe  Notes  talgointd  to  each  Stetion. 


lAtitnde.        Long.  W.       Var.  1866 


VOLCANIC  REGION  [1] 

Crown  Reef,  183fi 

Le  Padfiqne  Bboal  (ahook),  1771 ... . 

CnMtBreaken,  1730    

Volcano  (LieateQ&nt  Etbiu),  I8S4  . . 

Wwley  Bhoal,  1813  

Bell's  Sbatl  (■hocka),  1842   

Ia  Seine  Bank.  1832 

AqaiU  Reel;  1831 

Ia  SUhmwtte  Shoal  (ihock),  1754  . . 

Krweniteni's  Volcano,  1806    

Fwnch  Shoal,  1796  F 

Fernaon'a  Shoal  (shock] 

Phi&Dthrope  Shoal  (shocks),  1636  . . 

Backkam'i  Shoal  (shocka),  1842  .... 

French  Shoal 

Bouvet'a  Sandy  Island,  1761    

Ciicanian  Bank,  I84i  

Shoifs  Volcano  (shocks),  1852    .... 

Ia  Fiddle  (shocks),  17fi8 

Triton  Shoal,  1818 

Le  Prince  Shoal  [shocks],  1747    .... 

HeniT  Tanner  Reef  (vol.  ashes),  1836 

Marie,18M    

Prince  (shock),  1853 

Ftorence  Nightinnle  (shock),  18S9 

FaModnick  (ebock).  1859 

Sea  Serpent  (shock),  1859    

Dallas  (^hock),  1661 

Melbonne  (shock),  1861  

Eleanor  (shock),  1861    

Pefiedo  de  San  Pedro,  or  St.  Paul's  Islets, 

smfimft    ,,,.., , 

Feu Anso  Nobonha  g  the  prraniid  .... 
The  BocAB,  centre  of  South  Sand  Id.  [2] 

Sboal  of  Manoel  Luis    

Isle  ef  Trinidad [3] 

Martin  Vaa  Bocks,  the  lai^est 

Hotspur  Bank,  the  N.W.  extreme 

Victoria  Bank    


2  43  0 

4  5  ON. 

1  35  OS. 

0  40  0 

0  26  0 

4  IS  ON. 

0  23  OS. 

0  1  0 

3  30  0 


1  35  0 

0  35  0 

0  12  0 

0  54  ON. 

0  44  0 

0  29  0 

0  29  0 

0  27  0 

0  20  0 

0  44  0 

0  99  SON. 

3  50  10  a 

3  51  25 
0  92  10 
20  31  0 
20  27  40 
17  51  30 
20  45  6 


23  19  0 

22  47  0 

22  18  0 

21  50  0 

21  25  40 

21  21  0 

21  19  0 

21  6  30 

20  90  0 

20  30  0 

20  35  0 

20  27  0 

20  10  0 


17  46 
17  15 
15  50 


28  30  0 

28  30  0 
20  30  0 

20  35  0 

21  19  0 

29  22  45 

32  24  90 

33  48  57 
44  13  0 
29  18  58 
28  52  45 

36  5  9 

37  -17  M 


13'  40'  W. 
W  15'  W. 
10°  24'  W. 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS—continded. 


Islands,  etc.— continued. 

Pilot  Bank 

Hedeiros  Rock    

Laurel  Shoal,  off  the  Pkta about 

Abcengioh,  the  Barrack  Square 

St.  Helena,  the  ObMrfatorf  [4] 

Grant  Breakers  P about 

Tristan  da  Cunh&,  N.W,  pcant    

Inacceaaible  Inland,  centre    

Gough's  Island  (Uiego  AlrarCB) 

Lennon's  Reef d 

Robson  Reef 

Marion  Rock [5] 

Bonvet,  or  Circnmcuion  Island,  the  centre 

Uontemoia  Rook  (1848) 

Aiiel  Rooks? 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS [6] 

Port  Louts,  Govt.  Home  at  Anson  . . . 

Berkeley  Sound,  entranoe     

Port  ■William  Lighthoase 

Cape  Pembroke,  Lighthouse     

Port  Harriet  entrance 

Port  FitiRoj,  entranoe 

Port  Pleaunt 

Choiseul  Sound,  Pyramid  Point 

Lively  Island,  S.B.  extreme 

Point  Porpoise,  Bay  of  Harbonrs    

BcttDohene  Island,  Sonth  extreme.. .  .[7] 

Mintoy  Rock     at     ' 

Sea  Lton  Islea,  W.  «xtrenie 

Oeorse  Island,  S.W.  Cliff     

Speed  well  or  Eagle  Island,  Jack's  Harbour 

Elephant  Kays  

Orantham  Sound    

BoBsex  Harboor,  entrance 

Port  San  Carlos,  centre     

Fonniug  Head     

Cape  Dolphin '. 

Eddystone  Rock 

Port  San  Salvador 

Cape  CarysEort   

Volunteer  Faint 

Uraaie  Rock    

Eagle  Point     

Port  Eqmont,  Rains  of  Settlement  . 

Saunders'  Island,  N.W.  anmmil   

Keppel  Island,  N.W.  aiff    

Cape  Tamar,  N.  Cliff  snromit  

TamBf  Harbour,  Eastern  Head   

Vliite  Rook  Point 


21  45  0 

89  50  0 

25  41  0 

44  47  0 

36  28  0 

31  30  0 

7  S5  46 

14  25  18 

15  65  26 

6  42  30 

31  33  0 

11  30  0 

37  24  8 

12  18  39 

37  19  0 

12  23  0 

40  19  30 

9  46  0 

37  31  0 

4  42  0 

37  35  0 

7  30  OE. 

54  16  0 

6  14  0 

29  32  0 

39  30  OW 

40  0  0 

67  37  0 

51  32  0 

58  7  30 

51  35  0. 

67  60  U 

51  39  14 

67  48  43 

51  40  40 

57  41  48 

51  44  0 

67  60  15 

66  2  15 

51  48  65 

58  11  41 

52  1  20 

68  36  15 

fi2  6  15 

58  25  17 

52  21  47 

59  19  37 

52  51  30 

59  12  IS 

52  54  0 

59  17  15 

62  26  30 

59  9  62 

52  24  0 

59  48  27 

62  13  0 

59  41  31 

62  9  0 

59  53  7 

61  35  30 

59  13  15 

61  39  0 

69  3  15 

51  30  0 

59  5  16 

51  ii8  6 

59  8  60 

61  14  86 

58  58  45 

61  11  30 

59  3  30 

61  27  6 

68  20  19 

61  25  40 

57  31  16 

61  31  16 

67  43  56 

61  31  46 

57  41  15 

51  32  60 

67  47  16 

61  21  26 

60  4  19 

61  17  20 

60  20  0 

61  18  46 

60  3  15 

61  16  50 

59  80  5 

51  20  32 

69  25  57 

61  24  23 

59  13  37 

TABLE  OP  POSITIONS. 
ISLANDS  AND  SHOAIS— CORTWDED. 


Falklakd  iBionse — oontinned. 

White  Rock  HubouT,  S.  Head  

tSAUj  Branch  Hirbcnir,  N.  point    

Port  Howard  entranoe 

Shag  Hwbonr    

Pox  Bsy,  £.  entrwace  

Port  Edgmr,  8.  head 

Port  Albemarle,  N.  head 

Albemarle  Rock 

C^  Meredith   

Port  Stephens,  B.  entrance  pcnnt    

Bird  Island 

RodiMFV  Bluff 

CapeOribrd   

Cairn  Split  

New  Uand,  hisheat  mmmit    

Coffin  or  Ship  Harbaor 

PaMaftaa  lalandi  mmmit  .,,.,, . ,  ^ , . , , . 

S^lalaod.  W.  anmniit  

W«i  Point  laland,  W.  bluff   

laaoB  lalea,  W.  Eaj 

Steeple  Jaaon,  nmmit 

Bine  Ptnnt,  Hope  Harbour 

Sedge  laland,  N.W.  extreme   

Port  Egmont  Kay 

Pattintter*fl  Bank   

ShagBock*    

ISLE   or  OEOROIA,   or   SOUTH 
OEOROIA. 

WiUia  Wand 

Adrentare  Bajr,  the  head  of    

Cape  North  „ [8] 

Cooper*!  Iilond 

Cape  George 

Cleike'a  Bocka  

6ANDWICH  LANDS. 

TraTene  Inlandi,  Volcano    

Ckndlemaa  Idea   [fl] 

Ckpe  Sfontagne 

HoQtheni  Thul^ 

HoireU'a  Weat«m  Point 

SOUTH  SHETLANDS,  &o.  [10] 

AdeUde  bland,  W.  point  

Hont  William.  Qraham'a  Land    

CipePt 


51  26  25 

51  31  5 
fil  3e  30 

61  43  30 
i2  0  B 
M  2  10 
fi2  11  40 

52  14  33 

53  16  15 

62  11  SO 
52  10  45 
£2  3  36 
61  S9  45 
St  49  20 
51  42  7 
51  43  10 
51  34  55 
51  28  5 
51  23  0 
51  0  38 
51  4  0 
51  20  5] 
51  10  30 
51  13  5 


Long.  W. 


59  13  15 
59  20  45 
59  32  15 

59  36  15 

60  1  7 
eo  15  25 
60  21  IS 
60  24  57 
60  39  22 
60  42  42 

60  55  27 

61  4  52 
61  6  37 
61  20  S3 
61  18  7 
61  17  22 
60  47  a 
60  42  25 

60  43  27 

61  81  17 
61  9  52 
60  40  29 
60  27  45 
63  9  25 


54  4  45 
54  57  0 
54  17  0 
56  6  30 

36  15  0 
30  4  20 
36  22  30 
34  42  0 

55  67  0 
67  10  0 
58  33  0 
69  34  0 
69  36  10 

26  33  0 

27  13  0 

26  46  0 

27  45  0 
27  42  30 

67  14  0 
64  45  0 
63  26  0 

68  26  0 

63  61  0 

64  6  0 

8  TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 

tndM  depend  upon  tliKt  of  the  flKgsUffkt  the  OorenmeTit  Honce  kt  Port  Lonii  (Amoiijt 
-whicJi  wu  tbnnd  to  be,  bj  repeated  chrottometria  meunremeiitat  1^  M'  30*  Eaat  of 
Port  Famine  (70°  CB'  0*),  the  Aindamental  point  of  Captain  King's  operationi,  bnt 
which,  from  a  dUlbrent  nMomption  of  the  mgitade  of  Ulo  Jumto,  he  placei  3'  S2* 
MuAeonf  of  the  pontioa  aMigoed  to  it  in  the  Table. 

The  given  lonptndea  of  the  Falkland  Islanda  have  heretofore  been  considered  aa 
an  approximation  only.  The  observations  of  the  SpanUh  oSoets,  in  the  DuctAitrta 
miAtrtvida,  1793-4,  aasigned  to  Fort  Egmootlat.  SI"  21' 3',  long.  60*6)  the  latter, 
by  chronoinetrio  difference  from  Cape  Horn,  asanmiug  that  Cape  as  in  67°  21', 
initead  of  67°  16',  the  lon^tnde  shown  in  the  Table.  The  true  difibrenoe  would, 
therefore,  give  60°  10'.  Lieatenant  Edgar,  on  his  surrey  of  the  Western  Island,  in 
1786-7,  allowed  only  09*  42',  as  the  loagitude  of  Port  Egmont  This  ia  mnoh  too 
&r£art. 

The  offlcen  of  the  De$cvlnerta  made  Port  Lonis,  at  tbe  N.W,  extremity  of  Berkeler 
Sound,  61°  34'  8.,  and  S8*  6'  W.  This,  correeted  by  the  true  longitude  of  Cape  Horn, 
will  be  07°  61'. 


B  the  longitudes  of  Port  Louis,  S8°  3  . 
and  West  Point  Harbour,  60"  36'  30".  Here  we  embrace  the  opporlnnity  of  noticing 
that,  in  182S,  appeared  Mr.  Weddell's  Bccount  of  "A  Voyage  toward  the  South  Pole, 
pertbimed  in  the  years  1822 — 24 ;  contsiuiog  an  Examination  of  the  Antarctio  Sea, 
to  the  74th  degree  of  latitude,  and  a  Visit  to  Tierra  del  Foego,  &c. ;"  a  volume,  aa 
will  be  seen  in  the  Directory,  which  has  imparted  valnable  information  on  the  aevenl 
ooaits  which  he  visited.  Mr.  Weddell  proceeded  ft-om  London  on  a  sealins'  voyage, 
mtheJane,of  160  tons,  accompanied  by  the  cutler  £aiu/oy,  of  6S  tons,  wnich  eom-' 
menced  17th  of  September,  1822,  and  ended  in  1824,  after  an  absence  from  England 
of  nearly  two  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  be  proceeded  to  a  higher  southern 
latitude  than  any  previous  navigator ;  for  on  the  20th  of  February,  1S23,  he  reached 
lat.  74*  16',  in  long.  33'  20'  Vt'.,  where  the  sea  waa  clear,  many  whales  in  sight,  and 
Inrda  innumerable, 

7.  BuccBtNB  Island.— In  Captain  FiuRoy's  Tables  the  position  of  this  island 
appears  to  be  given  erroneously,  it  beiug  there  stated  as  in  62°  41',  and  long.  69^  6' 
(Uie  South  extreme),  or  10'  30'  North,  and  6'  West  of  tbe  place  auigned  to  it  on  tha 
Admiralty  Chart,  which  is  that  given  in  the  Table  j  and  which,  from  the  bearinga 
given  from  fixed  points  in  the  Survey,  we  presume  is  correct. 

8.  South  Qeosoia. — Adventure  Bay,  near  the  N.W.  end  of  Georgia,  and  Sonth 
of  Cape  North,  ia  given  a*  deaeribed  Dy  Captain  WeddelL  The  other  points  aia 
given  from  Captain  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  January,  177S. 

9.  Sandwich  LAMDB.~The  Candlemas  Isles,  Cape  Montague,  and  Soutbem  Thul£ 
are  given  in  the  Table  from  Captain  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  January  and  Febniarr, 
1776 ;  bnt  Captain  Biscoe  states  that  the  longitudes  are  about  60'  to  the  West,  wfaien, 
we  are  apprehensive,  requires  coufirmatiDn. 

10.  SotTTH  Shetlands.— The  positions  of  these  islands  are  generally  nnaatiafbc- 
tory,  with  the  exception  of  Dec^tion  Island,  the  station  of  Captain  Foster's  pendn- 


lom  experiments.  A  chart,  pubUahed  by  the  Hydrographic  Uffice,  exhibits  them 
much  to  the  laihoord,  in  some  csaes  nearlV  to  the  amount  of  2°.  In  these  high  lati- 
tudes it  is,  without  ii)ubt,  a  difficult  task  to  fix  meridional  distances,  or  abaolata 


C'tions,  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be  attained  in  lower  latitudes  and 
rigorous  climates.    In  the  absence  of  more  certain  autboritiee,  we  have  repeated 
tlia  positions  as  given  in  the  fomer  edition. 


TABLB  OP  POSiriOMS. 


n.— THE  :pOETHERN   COAST  OF  BBASIL  FROM  CAPE 
SAN  EOQUE,  "WESTWABD. 


long.  W. 


Cape  Sax  Roqttk,  extreme [2] 

Pdat  Pidtingm,  the  bue 

Toaro  or  Toiro  Point,  N.E.  extreme  of 

Btuil ;  the  nimmit   

San  Koqm  Shoala,  N.E.  exticme    

Pedra  dn  Sioba,  at  N.W.  end 
Uiea  do  Cotia,  or  CaboclaB  Shoal,  centre. 
CoToa  das  Lavaddras  Shoal,  N.E.  eztrm. 

Uiw  da  CoDccifuo  Shoal,  centre 

Una  do  Minhoto  Shoal,  centre    

Urea  do  Tuharao  Shoal,  centre 

Tubanto  Point,  North  liown 

Aasn  Kirer,  Bar 

n  Mac&u  Town 

Point  do  Mel,  extreme 

Redooda  Point,  extreme   

J«w>  da  Cnnha  Sboat,  N.  extreme 

Kio  h[[»8orD,  B.  point  of  entrance ....  [3] 

Uarra  Tibao    

Itelciro  Pequeno, (emarkable  hummock. . 
lU'kiro  Grande,  hummock  on  the  point . . 

Morra  of  Aiacati  (an  inlatid  hiit)     

MoBih  of  the  Jagnaripe,  rod  biuff  aod 

hatlery     

Puint  Maooripe [4] 

Cuu,  othcmiae  Ceara,  or  Seara ;  ateeplu 

[6] 

Hill*  ot  Ciaim,  or  Seara ;  as  teen  on  the 

lirt  anmmit 

ard  rammit 

4tbi  mimnit 

jthiommit 

Motto  of  Opicem  

Cum,  the  »Ula»o [6] 

Hammock  on  down  of  Patati 

Hammock,  on  Mandahu  Point 

Motto,  or  Monnt  Melanvia 

Pernambiujuinho   

Rio  doa  Patoa,  the  entrance 

UooDt  MemocB,  the  aummit    

Point  of  Jericoacoara,  highest  land     

Hnmock  near  the  shore 

Hmto  Ticondiba,  the  summit 

Kb  Canncim,  or  Camoain,  hummock  at 

tie  entrance    

Uouit  TapQja ;  the  Weatem  Bommit    . . 

Rio  Tapoya,  entrance    

Rialgnarann,  entrance.  East  point    

S.A.  0. 


5  9  0 

5  26  19 

6  2  20 
4  SI  30 
4  52  10 
4  51  10 
4  52  25 

4  51  0 

5  2  40 
5  3  0 
5  7  0 
4  56  10 
4  54  30 
4  44  fl 
4  57  30 
4  49  20 
4  48  16 
4  36  20 
3  12  10 


3  39  27 
3  46  22 
3  50  24 
3  53  20 
3  58  0 
3  33  30 
3  30  0 
3  24  10 
3  10  0 
3  11  40 
3  1  50 

2  58  50 

3  17  55 
2  47  28 

2  50  22 

3  10  37 

2  50  0 
2  58  25 
2  50  25 

2  52  27 


fe  1^  80 
35  21  12 

33  30  10 
35  13  30 
35  24  23 
33  48  0 

35  51  20 

36  2  30 
36  13  30 
36  24  25 
36  25  40 
36  39  30 
30  34  20 
30  50  40 

36  55  30 
:I6  56  20 

37  6  40 
37  15  48 
37  7  10 
37  30  68 
37  52  8 


38  46  13 
38  46  46 
36  41  13 
38  44  15 
38  39  13 
38  47  17 
38  51  7 

38  37  23 

39  19  30 
39  17  29 
39  35  26 

39  38  1 

40  3  29 
40  2S  23 
40  37  23 
40  34  43 


TABLE  OF  positions: 
THE  NORTHERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL— Coniindbd. 


Loag.V/.       Var.ISeS. 


Hammock  on  a  iandy  isle    

EntranGs  of  a  River,  Tetovo  or  littiiiaT 

[7] 

Rio    das    PeaaDifAB,    or    Peijaizas; 

Eastern  point 

LAKcoEa  Obahdbs  i  Easteni  point    

Hummock  in  the  Le,o<;oea  Grandea 

Another  Hummock  in  the  same 

Morro  Alen^ 

St.  Anna's  Breakers ;  Eastern  point  .... 
St.  Anna's  Lighthouse  (a  i^uora  tower; 

light  revolving   [8] 

Breaker*  of  the  CoroB  Grande : 

Middle  of  the  Northern    

N.W 

Weat 

Haranham  Island  ;  white  down  on  the 

North  side  

Fort  St.  Marcoa,  HafTHtaff 

Fort  St.  Antonio  dan  Areias,  fla|ntaff  . . 
St.  Luiz  de  Mabanbah  ;  steeple  of  the 

Cathedral  [9] 

Point  de  Bom  Fim  ;  house  

Point  de  Guia ;  red  house    

Point  Ataki,  or  Taqui  t  Western  extrem. 

Bock,  East  of  the  Isle  Medo    

Alcantara,  Weatera  steeple 

Point  Tetinga,  or  Alcantara ;  the  cliff  [10] 

Point  Janauba,  red  clifiy  shore    

Point  Piraremo,  middle  of  the  cliff 

Mount  Algre,  the  summit    

Point  Camaveroe 

Monte   Itacolomi,   or  Itacolumi ;    Light- 

hoQ-ie.  revolving  li^ht 

Shoal  of  Manoel  Luiz,  Western  rock  .... 
Anchorage  of  La  Bayadere,  before  the 

Vigia,  seen  bv  M.  Syka 

St.  Joao,  or  St.  John's  Island,  N.E.  ei- 

tremity    

Cape  Gurupi - 

Point  Atedaia  {   Lighthouse,  _fiznJ  light. 

tnithjiaih  every  two  minatet    

Point  "Kiioca 

Faba',  Fort  San  Pedro 


S  48  67 

2  41  13 

2  41  27 
2  26  12 
2  24  12 
2  23  22 
2  20  17 
2  12  38 

a  16  18 

2  10  m 
2  13  IS 
2  17  0 

2  24  36 
2  28  22 
2  29  24 

2  30  44 
2  30  42 
2  30  43 
2  33  4 


2  22  4 
2  19  26 
2  17  16 
2  12  7 


44  6  30 
44  18  15 
44  19  8 

44  IS  21 
44  19  IS 
44  20  53 
44  22  44 
44  21  37 
44  25  19 
44  23  33 
44  22  36 
44  21  45 
44  22  17 
44  23  13 


47  16  47 

47  fil  18 

48  30  12 


1.  NORTHERN  BRASIL.— The  Table  of  the  Positions  of  Places  between  Cape 
St  Roque  and  Maranham  ia  chiefly  from  that  of  M.  Le  Baron  Rousain,  Com- 
mander of  the  Hydrograpbic  Expedition  mode  by  order  of  the  French  QoTent- 


But   the   portion  between  Cape    San  Roqi 
dte  Bomj  made  by  older  of  the  Imperial  Oo 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS.  II 

Mart;  lad  it  wu  gratifyiof;  to  find  that  the  resolts,  generally,  ore  so  accordant 
irith  thoae  prarional  j  gaioed  by  Captain  Hewett  in  1814. 

and  the  Rio  Mosaoro.  is  from  the 
Oovernment  of  Brasil,  in  1837-9,  nnder 
lient.  A.  Vital  de  OliveirB.  The  positions  of  thia  Burrey  accord,  Kenerally.  with 
thoae  of  the  Boron  Rousbid.  The  space  between  Marantiam  and  Fan  b  from  the 
rarrey  by  Captain  M.  L,  Tardy  de  Mootravel.  But  it  may  bo  generally  stated 
that  the  eharta  of  the  coast  are  not  bo  complete  as  could  be  desired.  This  will  be 
fBrther  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

For  the  poaition  of  Point  Haeoripe  and  other  points,  obserrations  were  made  by 
tite  l«te  Captain  Hewett,  when  a  lieutenant  in  H.M.  frigate  IneonalatU,  and  the 
nsvlta  were  first  pablished  by  this  gentleman  in  ItllT.  The  latitudes  were  derived 
*  '  ''onal  obeervatioDS  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  longitudes  by  two  excellent 

ra  from  Rio  Janeiro. 

Until  the  appearnnce  of  Captain  Hewett's  chart,  conBtrnnfed  at  the  eipenae  of  the 
pnprieton  of  thia  work,  there  was  not  one  chart  of  the  North  Coast  of  Brasil  that 
eonld,  in  any  degree,  be  relied  on.     As  to  longitude,  a  chart  published  in  I.ondon,  ss 


nber,  October,  and   November  deemed  inaccessible,  from  the  thick  hai 

tngs  OTa  the  land  at  that  season  of  the  year.    Captain  Hewett  gave  the  tbiluwing 


Point  Uacoripe,  near  Ciaia,  or  Sean 3  10    SOB.  38  il  0  W. 

St.  Anna's  Island 2  18       0—  43  43  0  — 

Hount  Itacoloni  (m  Rurjt /«■  JVaroBAom]  2  SO—  44  24  0 — 

Uiddle Bank,  Manmhun ;  North  end  :...  2  17      0—  44  ID  3D — 

St.  Haicot  Point,  Manwham 2  28      0—  44  15  0  — 

i.  Capb  San  RoQrE,  with  its  dangerous  offlying  shoalB  have  been  lirat  correctly 
represented  in  Lieut.  Oliveira's  charts.  For  the  reason  before  ast^igned,  thia  has 
bMnae  of  much  greater  importance  of  late  years,  although  the  advisability  of  vepseLs 
alwaya  coming  within  their  dangerous  vicinity  in  sailing  southwards  is  Etiil  an  open 
■■ —  Ts  Will  be  seen  hereafter. 


X  Rio  Mobsoso  is  the  western  limit  of  the  Brasilian  survey. 

4.  Point  Macoripe.— In  1830,  Captain  Oeorge  Cbeveley,  of  Liverpool,  made  the 
latilwle  of  the  inner  anchorage  off  Ccara  'Jf  43',  and  Point  Maconpc  3°  4(1',  with 
longitudB  some  minutes  eastward  of  that  in  the  Table :  but  Captain  )he  Hun.  Wm. 
'WeUealey,  in  H.M.S.  Sapphire,  at  anchor  in  G|  fitthoms,  with  the  ttagatafT  on  the 
fart  S.  S4>  W.,  made  the  hititude  of  the  point  3°  38'  only,  and  its  longitnde  38°  30'  ¥.., 
confirming  that  given  in  the  Table. 

9.  Ckaka. — Ronsain  places  Cearo  3*  42'  8"  East  of  Pemambuco ;  Lartiguc  makes 
the  difference  3°  39'  68^  ;  mean  of  the  two,  3°  41'  3'  i  this  makes  the  lanjrjtude  uf 
Ccara  ST  32'  S6\  M.  Lartigne  makes  Ciara  5°  47'  11'  East  of  Mararham,  or 
38*  31'  9'.     We  have  given  the  first  result,  which  is  confirmed  ezautly  by  Captain 


S.  CDBr.— The  village  of  Cora  waa  visited  and  described  by  th 
Wellealey,  as  shown  hereafter.  Its  position  is  given  by  Captain  W.  i 
39*  W.  i  but  according  to  the  Baron  Konasin'  chart  it  stands  in  3*  30',  and  38°  63'. 

7, — ^TCTOTA,  or  Tdtoia. — ^The  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Tutoyah  is  given  in  the 
TMe  as  tcpreaented  hj  the  Baron  Roussin  ;  but  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  this 
MHt  be  the  entrance  of  a  small  river,  the  Jaca,  about  7  leagues  more  to  the  westward. 
In  the  charU  gener»lly,  that  of  the  Baron  Roussin  not  excepted,  this  portion  of  the 
COMt  haa  been  rery  inaccurately  represented.     See  the  descnption  hereafter. 

8.  St.  Axna'  LiaUTBoDSE, — Captain  Wellealey  gives  the  lighthooie  on  SL  Anna's 


IS  TABLB  OF  POSITIONS. 

IflUnd  as  in  lat,  2°  W  10',  and  43°  40'  IS',  obeerviiiK  that  it  is  not  m  tfae 

iBOflt  point  of  the  island,  and  that  the  effulgence  of  the  light  is  brighest  onoe  in  eveiy 

fbrtjr  Beoonds  ;  but  this  will  be  found  described  with  the  sailing  diiectionB. 

le  gentleman  as  in  2°  29'  S. 

9.  MARAiiHAM.—Capt.  Sabiae's  position  of  the  Cathedral  of  Maranham,  as  qooted 
by  Commodore  On-en,  is  lat.  2°  31'  i2\  long.  44*  18'  30" ;  but  the  lon^^tude  originallT 
given,  from  Captain  Sabine's  observations,  in  bis  own  Tolume,  is  44°  21'  18'.  With 
the  reafiOD  of  this  difference  we  are  not  acqiLiinted.  The  observations  were  made  at 
the  house  of  the  Bi-itish  Consol,  adjoining  the  cathedral ;  so  that  tbe  longitnde  may 
be  referred  tn  that  stracture,  without  sensible  error.  The  longitnde  was  the  resnft 
of  15B  lunar  distances  (16  sets)  taken  in  the  months  of  Augnst  and  September,  IS22, 
Id  conjunction  with  several  chronometrie  differences,  &o.  The  Baron  Houssin  places 
it  in  44°  IG'  2",  reckoning  from  Anhatomirim,  apon  which  all  his  longitndes  depend 
(Pibfte  du  Brest!,  page  13) ;  bat  as  we  have  placed  Anhatomirim  6'  S4"  eaiticard  of 
his  position,  this  will  only  give  44°  9'  8".  Although  this  determination  accords  with 
the  obscrvatians  of  Sir  E.  Home  (44°  8'  7"),  still,  in  measuring  westward,  great  dia- 
crepancics  will  he  found,  which  may  be  obviated  by  referring  to  other  observations. 

Captain  Hewett,  as  above,  places  St.  Marcos  Point  (6'  East  of  the  Cathedral)  in 
44°  15';  but  as  his  longitude  of  Uat  Island.  Rio  Janeiro,  is  3'  IS'  East  of  our  position, 
it  will  make  it  44°  18'  2V  (Cathedral  44°  18'  21"),  precisely  the  result  obtained  by 
Captain  Fortiter  by  his  run  from  Fernando  Noronha,  July,  1831 ;  and  as  this  will  alM 
nearly  coincide  with  the  measurement  from  Para,  we  have  given  this  longitude  in  the 
Table. 

10.  Maaanhah  to  Paha,— The  late  indefatigable  Capt,  C.  Philippe  de  Kerhallet, 
of  the  Imperial  French  Navy,  drew  up  some  instructions  for  this  portion  of  the  coast 
in  1841,  ont  the  survey  by  Lieutenant  afterwaids  Captain  Hewett,  R.N.,  was  the 
chief  basis  of  the  chart,  Tnis  survey  was,  in  some  degree,  amended  by  that  made  by 
Capt.  Tardy  de  Montiavel,  by  order  of  the  French  Government  in  1840,  the  results 
of  which  are  given  hereafter. 


IIL— EASTERN  COAST  OF  BEASIL. 


Cafr  San  Koque,  snmmit    [1] 

Kio  Cean-mirim,  S.  point  of  entrance  . . 

Rio  Grande,  Fort  dos  3  Reis  j  light    

,  Natal ;  town    

Fonta  Negra,  extremi^   

Cotovollo,  pt.  North  of'^.  . , 

Rio  Camoropim,  mouth    

Point  Kpa,  North  end 

Rio  Canhahu,  N.  point  of  entrance 

Formosa,  N.  W.  part 

Rio  GuBJu,  entrance 

Bahia  da  'Trai^ao,  S.E.  point   

Rio  Mamanguap^,  N.  point 

Point  Lucena,  ejctrance 

Rio  de  Parahiba,  Fort  on  Point  Hatto  or 

Balea  

Pktahiba,  ehnnsh   


6  45 
a  47  4 
6  53  2 
6  0  I 
6  7  3 
6  13  3 
6  19  1 


33  14  SO 
35  16  20 
35  12  10 

30    9  i5 


34  «l  40 
34  sa    6 

34  fi2    0 
34  4S  16 


TABLB  OF  POSmOHS. 
EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL— cosnifceD. 


Chpe  Bianco,  ch'ff 

NoMi  Senbora  da  Penlia 

JaenmuB,  ullage  

Petiinbu,  chnnE    

Bio  de  GcnaiiB,  Point  Onagirn 

Poiiit  da«  PediBB,  extreme  

Pmul  Potnt,  hill    

Itamarace  Iiland,  Fort  on  S.E.  point 

Ha.  Fwinha  

Olikda,  Western  tower  

FERNAHBUCO,  Fort  Picao ;  rev.  lyM. 

,  Heeife i  tower    ....[2] 

,  Bos  Vista ;  tower    

Yngoemm  de  Sant'  Antonio 

Frennta  daa  Afibgados 

ftjweia,  dinich 

San  OoD^o,  Chanel  on  the  downs 

C^pe  San  AgoetinDo,  Chnrch  on  snininit . 

Ciq>£,  eztreme  of  point 

Hoote  Sellada,  S.  peak  13}  miles  inland. . 

Hanwah jpe,  village 

Santo  AleiXD,  S.  point  of  E.  islet    

Bio  Formosa,  Chapel  at  entrance    

TaMiandare,  Port  to  South    

Bio  Una,  month 

San  Bento,  Church    

Port  de  IHedraa,  anchorage 

Ko  Oamaragibe,  eatancia 

Thbvda,  anchorage  <tf 

Point  Verde,  extreme    

llMeio.  Sgktkoiue  (eashing  It.  2  min.)  . , 

Porto  Frances,  village 

Bio  de  San  Mignel.  village  on  S.  point . . 

Jiqnia,  E.  end  of  village  

Coraripe,  S.  extreme  of  point 

Jan,  bank  T  feet  

Ptna,  extreme  of  ^nt 

Bio  de  San  Francisco,  N.  point [3] 

Hovntaina  of  Itaba^nna,  Kummit 

Bio  Vasa  Barris,  the  Bar 

Oe  Tree  IraiaiBs,  or  the  Three  Brothers  . . 

Bio  R««l,  Sonth  pcnnt  

Tower  of  Oareia  da  Vila 

Bio  Jaeuipe,  entnnce   

Abrantes,  signal  niast  on  the  Sonth   

Itapnan,  the  signal  mast 

Bock  of  Itapttan    

Itspoansinho,  the  point    

,  the  flagstaff 

BAHIA;   the  Lighthouse  on  Fort  St. 

Antonio [3] 

Hinsa  Seahoi*  de  Bom  Fim,theBtee^. . 


7  it* 

34  4'5  6& 

7  930 

34  46  0 

7  16  0 

34  46  0 

7  23  12 

34  44  26 

7  28  18 

34  44  30 

7  3S  35 

34  43  12 

7  37  60 

34  45  34 

7  47  0 

34  47  20 

7  49  0 

34  47  M 

34  60  46 

8  3  30 

34  61  48 

8  4  7 

34  22  42 

8  3  36 

34  63  0 

8  8  8 

34  61  33 

8  6  16 

34  61  40 

8  12  6 

34  61  42 

8  17  20 

34  62  45 

8  20  23 

34  32  20 

8  26  20 

34  63  S3 

8  24  30 

35  7  6 

8  32  0 

34  65  35 

8  36  0 

34  35  36 

6  39  0 

34  68  36 

8  48  32 

33  0  0 

8  SO  0 

33  3  16 

g  fi  0 

36  2  26 

0  10  0 

35  16  0 

9  20  15 

36  21  0 

9  27  40 

36  25  15 

9  35  20 

35  34  35 

9  39  09 

35  36  30 

9  45  0 

36  41  25 

9  50  40 

33  46  20 

10  a  30 

36  54  35 

10  10  0 

36  1  16 

10  18  0 

36  4  35 

10  20  0 

36  10  30 

10  28  50 

36  IT  15 

36  18  0 

10  47  10 

37  23  3 

11  U  0 

37  17  2 

n  15  37 

37  10  9 

11  28  4 

37  20  24 

38  0  64 

12  41  52 

38  7  39 

12  61   32 

38  16  60 

12  57  3 

38  21  39 

12  67  68 

as  21  60 

13  0  59 

38  28  6 

13  1  3 

38  29  13 

13  0  46 

38  31  49 

19  65  40 

38  90  19 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL— C3onti>ued. 


NosM  Senhora  de  Mont-Serate,  tbeiteeple 

Piton  oi  the  Isle  doa  Frades 

Morro  of  St  Amaro,  in  Itaporioa    

Knoll  of  Conceifao     

Point  Jabum,  in  Itaporioa  

Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha 

Point  Aratuba    

Poiot  Caixo-Pre^oa   

Horro  of  San  Paulo;  lufhthotae,  revolv- 

JDg  light  1  minute 

HUl  W.N.W.  from  the  same   

Isle  Bovpeda,  oj\e  of  the  summits   

Isle  Quiep^,  Port  Camama   

Villa  de  Contas 

Os  llheos,  the  largest  rock   

Town  of  San  Jorge  doe  Ilheos 

VUlage  of  Unha 

Morro  of  Comma  ndatubo,  the  S.E.  snmm. 

Tillage  of  Commandatuba 

Town  of  BelmoDte 

Santa  Cmz,  the  steeple 

Porto  Seguro,  steeple  of  the  Cathedral  . . 
Nossa  Senhosa  da  Judea,  CbapeL     ...... 

Monte  Paacoal  or  Pascal,  summit  1756  ft. 

Moant  Joeo  de  Linm,  the  summit   

Mouth  of  the  Rio  Cramimuan 

Colombiana 

Villa  Prado,  flagstaff  on  the  Fort    

Cararelhas,  S.  pt.  of  entrance  (Mouchei) 
Port  Alegre,  enti-anc*  of  the  R.  Mucory . 

Paracel  doi  Pai-edes,  N.E.  point 

ABROLHOS  ISLES,  North-east  Rk.  [4] 
,  Sta.  Barbara,  light- 

Rio  de  San  Matheo  i  North  point 

Rio  Uoce,  West  point  of  the  entrance 
Serra  ioa  Reis  Magos,  Southera  summit . 

Morro  Almeyda 

Mestre  Alvaro,  the  summit 

O  Tnbarao,  rock  near  the  Cape    

Cape  Tubarao,  S.W.  point    

Victoria,  Piton  to  the  North  of  the  tiiwo 

Dangerous  Rock  in  the  Baj     

Cape  Penedo,  in  the  River   

NoBsn  Senhora  da  Penha,  Church 

Rook  Balea,  in  the  entrance  trf  the  River 

Mount  Moreno,  the  summit 

Facotes  Rocks,  the  largest 

Isle  Jicn,  the  summit    

Isle  Franqaise,  East  point  (Monchei) 

Point  Jicn,  the  summit 

Ilhas  Raebs  (Low  Islea),  the  middle  .... 
Ills  Calrada,  the  middle  


Long.  W.       Var.  1666. 


1°2  S'S  5% 

25  31  b 

13  49  28 

38  37  56 

13  1  8 

38  45  26 

13  2  33 

38  41  19 

12  57  36 

38  36  52 

12  S9  16 

38  36  35 

13  5  7 

38  44  23 

13  7  33 

38  46  32 

13  22  35 

38  54  19 

13  19  27 

39  0  16 

13  37  43 

38  56  46 

13  50  38 

38  58  50 

14  18  6 

39  0  13 

14  46  0 

39  1  a 

14  49  25 

39  0  8 

14  69    7 

38  5  43 

15  22  8 

39  7  31 

15  25  20 

38  56  20 

15  fil  4 

38  54  11 

16  18  50 

39  I  47 

16  26  50 

39  3  4 

16  29  25 

39  13  20 

16  M  8 

39  23  31 

17  0  26 

39  36  28 

16  51  12 

39  19  16 

17  6  1 

39  11  44 

17  21  28 

39  12  5 

n  43  .'J6 

39  10  24 

18  4  15 

40  n  34 

IT  56  45 

38  53  0 

17  57  27 

38  41  36 

17  67  51 

38  41  12 

18  37  10 

39  44  61 

19  36  57 

39  51  7 

in  60  27 

40  21  54 

19  37  20 

10  19  25 

20  8  54 

40  21  67 

20  16  23 

40  16  1 

20  16  22 

40  17  15 

20  17  49 

40  22  32 

20  18  32 

40  17  32 

20  19  16 

40  21  14 

20  19  34 

30  19  46 

20  18  GO 

40  16  48 

20  19  23 

40  19  11 

20  21  2 

40  16  15 

20  23  9 

40  20  16 

20  35  0 

40  44  22 

20  26  1 

40  21  47 

20  42  42 

40  24  17 

20  44  8 

40  26  54 
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Lat.S. 

Long.W. 

Vor.  1866. 

Gunraii,  steeple  on  the  Sonth  ptont  of 

.     .     - 

20  43  M 

40  32  28 

Motto  Bo  («  insnlat'ed  moOTitwn) 

20  47  24 

40  41     2 

20  SS  21 

40  49  10 

8cm  de  Onatupui,  Weetem  Nunmit    . . 

20  00  la 

41    8    3 

Soto  do  Pioo,  tuKheat  port 

Honnt  Cuapo^  SoDthen  Bummit 

21    1  30 

41  18  47 

21  22  38 

41  27  42 

21  49  58 

41  43  10 

Capb  San  Taoxt,  E.  ejctreme  (MoncheB) 

22    2    0 

40  S8  28 

22    3    0 

41     2  68 

St.  Anoft's  Isles,  ttie  largert 

Pe«k  of  Frnde  de  Mscafife    

22  25    0 

41  41  13 

22  12    2 

54    4     0 

Motto  of  San  JoaS,  Bummit 

22  32  2S 

42     1  10 

22  43  42 

41  45     0 

22  48  26 

41  45  48 

P«ptt«y«i  iBlee,  the  N.E.  Isle    

22  52     9 

41  53  11 

22  59  oH 

41  57  24 

2»  5'  W. 

23     1   18 

41  OS  10 

Cape  Neno,  the  point 

22  57  10 

42  40  33 

,  hiffhert  hill  to  the  North    .. 

22  52  38 

42  39     0 

Harksi,  Southern  Iste   

23    0  53 

42  55  32 

Retoda^orKoundlsle)  summit 

23    4  45 

43  11  43 

>'<aM  Senfaora  da  Gloria,  the  steeple. . . . 
mo  JANEIRO,  Sugaivloaf  (1,252  feet) 

22  54  42 

43  10  13 

[6J 

22  67  14 

43    9    7 

I'  0'  W. 

,  Vnganhon  flagstaff. . . . 

22  53  31 

43    8  55 

22  S3  16 

,  MorroCorcovadofl,580ft.) 

22  5tf  13 

43  12  41 

Lage  de  Marambaya,  a  flat  rook 

23    7  47 

43  51  67 

23    5    9 

44    2  58 

Ide  of  Jorge  Orego,  8.  W.  point 

23  15  11 

44  14     6 

0  Papagaio,  snmmit  of  the  large  Isle. . . . 

23  10  55 

44  15  47 

23  13  12 
23  18  30 

44  24  52 
44  33  28 

Point  Joalingtt,  aummit  of  the  Islet   .... 

Hill  of  Cairogo,  Eastern  summit 

33  20    2 

44  37  43 

PnntaGrrMM        .       .    , 

23  28  15 

45     1  44 

Ue  Vitloria,  snmmit 

23  47  42 

45     8  14 

Ilhas  dos  FoTCOs,  Southern  hUlock    

23  33  38 

45    4  42 

Pont*  das  Ostres,  extremity     

23  34  52 

45  11  48 

TiLU  Bella  da  Pkikceba,  the  iteenle. . 
Point  Pirasonnngo,  on  St.  Sebastdon's   . . 

23  46  52 

45  21  21 

23  57  32 

45  14  67 

Punt  Septuba,  on  the  same 

Monta»  de  Ttigo,  or  the  Corn-stack    

23  S7  32 

45  14  67 

23  51     4 

45  46  26 

Sahtos,  the  Anenal 

23  55  51 

46  19  49 

V  0'  E. 

24     3    6 

46  16  31 

TABLE  09  f  OSmOKS. 
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Lat.8. 

Long.W. 

Var.  1866. 

Point  Tarpa,  at  the  entnuioe  of  Santos . . 
LatfSdeSantoa 

A    '1  li 
24  18    0 
24  21  26 

24  28  21 
34  «8  4S 
2a    6  49 

25  21  29 

25  32  43 

26  30  14 
25  29  60 
25  25  42 
25  45  49 
25  50  20 

25  49  30 

26  10  15 
26  20  54 
26  29  2S 

26  47  18 

27  U    6 

28  44    0 

27  16  47 

27  25  32 
27  27  15 
27  30  17 

27  35  25 
27  36  18 
27  42  18 
27  46  13 
27  48  38 

27  60    9 
27  26    6 
27  29  42 
27  37  18 
27  42  12 
27  49  49 
27  50  10 
27  35  34 
27  48  18 
27  46  18 
27  60    0 
27  49  47 
27  53    8 

27  55  10 

28  6  12 

27  69  12 

28  12  24 

4*6  2^  09 
46  10  10 
46  49  11 

46  41   14 

48     7     6 

47  60  35 

48  2  34 
48  18  39 
48  18  54 
48  28  34 
48  39    0 
48  23    4 
48  25  38 
48  34  22 

48  32  25 
48  31  44 
48  34  43 
48  37     6 
48  34  54 
48    6    0 

48  23  39 

48  33  58 
48  35  14 
48  28  11 
48  30  52 
48  35     2 
48  32  11 
48  36  42 
48  33  29 

48  19  11 
48  19  12 
48  19  48 
48  22    0 
48  26  30 
48  24  10 
48  27  45 
48  23  36 
48  28  12 
48  28  13 
48  32  12 
48  32  65 
48  39  13 
48  30  48 
48  36  28 
48  35  4S 
48  36  28 

FigTieire  Island,  centre  (160  feet)  

Isle  do  Mel,  Southern  Bonmut 

Fabanaoua,  Fort  on  the  Bar     [7] 

,  West  point  of  Cotinga  lale  . 

,  Church  <tf  Sta.  Antonina    . . 

Coral  RockB,  the  largest  

sroE. 

Point  Joao  Diaz,  on  the  South  sida  of  the 
Kio  S.  Fiaodsoo [8] 

Mount  Zambo,  on  the  continent 

Isle  op  8t.  Cathamse  and  oppositb 
Coast    [9] 

The  FoET  Sta.  Ciluz  d'Akhatomiriji 
[10 
San  Miguel,  the  Church  [on  the  continent 
Sant'  Antonio,  the  Church  (on  the  island 
Town  of  NossA  Senhoka  do  Desterro  . 
San  Jos6,  the  Church  (on  the  continent) . 
Le  Kibeirad,  the  Church  (on  the  island}  . 

Enceada  do  Brito,  the  Church 

The  Isle  doe  Cardos 

2"  30'  E, 

South  Port,  OQ  the  Inle  of  N-8  da  Con- 
fleicao   

Isle  Aranhas,  the  largest 

Isle  Xavier 

Isle  Campexe 

Isles  I'm  Irmaos,  Eastern  Isle    

Orosaa   

deI.-agohina 

doa  Frailes  (Friais'  Point) 

dosNaufbtgadoB ' 

Pinheira    ..   . 

Isle  do  Coral 

—  cirni. ...:::::::::;;;:::;:"":: 

Uvidor  
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lAtitade. 

Long.  W. 

Var.  IS66. 

I«l«t  Tocoromi   

2a  1^20 
28  13  25 
28  18    0 
28  16     5 
28  24  36 
26  29  18 
28  29  23 

28  as  a2 

28  39    0 

28  51  30 

29  28     0 
29  52     0 

31  12     0 

32  7  20 

33  44    0 

34  24  30 

48  3'2    'e 

48  35  24 
46  33    8 
iB  33    6 
48  41  40 
48  4G  26 
41  47     0 
48  47  16 

48  43  32 

49  12  45 
49  56  20 

49  55  36 

50  30  36 
52     5  36 

52  28  14 

53  4o    0 

Point  Vii«qii«& 

I>leduAnna 

Point  Bilub* 

I«l«  Lobos  de  U  Lagunft 

Cape  Sta.  Marto  Peqneno     

Pnya  a.  Fernambuco,  Eastern  part 

—  d'Estreilo.  Eastern  part 

Rio  GaASDE  de  S.  Pedro,  the  Lighthonsc 
Bank  of  Sand  and  Sheila,  Eafitern  part  . . 
Loa  CoMillw,  the  £a«tem  Kock,  100  teet 

6°  20'  E. 

1.  Th«  Eastexn  Coast  of  Bkasil  between  Cape  San  Rogue  and  the  entrance  t< 
the  Rio  San  Fnadaco,  is  given  from  the  Bnuiiliar  survey  by  Lient.  Vital  di  "'' 


m  complete  surrey  by  tbe  Baron  Roussin. 


"nte  charta  drawn   up  hy  that   eipeditif 


however,  were  not  of  that  n 


■ccnra^  which  a  modem  survey  would  require,  though  sufficient  for  the  genera!  pur- 
poaea  oi  commerce.   This  defect  haa  heen  in  a  jp^at  roea 
Braoilian  Survey,  before  mentioned,  which  terminates  a1 

Besides  this  important  addition  to  our  hydrographical  knowledge,  the  Imperial 
French  GoTemmeot  sent  Captain  E.  Mouchez  first  in  the  Bteam-veasel  Bitton,  and 
•Rerwarda  in  theateam-veasel  If  Entrecatteaux,  in  1861,  with  ezcellent  chroDoniett'iH, 
and  that  officer  carried  a  chain  of  meridional  distances  between  Fara  and  tbe  tUo 
de  U  Plata,  baaing  theie  obaervations  on  the  well  determined  meridian  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
Tbe  loDgitndea,  with  but  rery  few  exceptions,  as  obtained  by  Captain  Manchcz,  are 

■_ . rdance  with  those  of  Houssin,  FitzRoy,  Sabine,  and  others,  as  detailed 

IB  editiona  of  thia  work. 


2,  Permaubccx). — The  position  of  this  place  does  not  seem  open  to  dispute;  to 
connect  it  with  other  places,  we  have  taken  Admiral  FitzBoy's  obser^atioDS.  The 
diflereoee  «f  longitude  obtained  by  Admiral  FitzRoy,  between  Fort  St.  Pedro,  Bahia, 
and  Fort  Pioaa,  is  3°  39'  15* ;  which  makes  the  latter  in  34°  51'  48',  which  varies 
only  S  from  the  position  given  from  Admiral  Bonssin,  and  7*  from  Oapt.  Hewett's 


:,  and  Mr.  Liaia,  the  Bra- 


Captun  Monchec  makes  the  longitude  exactly  the  s 
(ilian  astronomer,  only  makes  a  difieience  of  T. 

3.  B&HU. — Tho  lighthonae  on  Fort  San  Antonio  is  42'  W.  of  Fort  San  Pedro,  to 

the  N.W.  at  it,  and  to  wh'ch  place  Admiral  FitzBoy  has  referred  his  roeaBnrcinenis. 

Bj  several  twu  between  Bio  and  this  place,  he  has  made  the  difference  of  longitude 

8.A.O.  D 
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between  them,  as  4°  37'  51",  4°  37'  54",  4°  37'  fil",  and  4°  37  S2.6*.  The  mean  of  these 
u  4°  37'  52",  which,  applied  to  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon  Island,  and  the  difference 
oftonKitude  between  Fort  Ban  Pedro  and  the  Hghthonse,  will  plaee  the  latter  in 
33°  31'  45',  as  in  the  Table. 

This  point  niiE  examined  with  especial  care  bj  Adm.  FitzRoy ,  who  made  the  three 
passages  bet  a  een  Rio  and  Bahia  for  its  determination,  with  results  identical  in  each 
case.     It  is  satihractoty  to  state  that  the  Brasilian   aatronomtr,  M,  Liaii,   in   hi* 


only 


difiVis  only  18~  from  the  longitude  in  the  Table, 

The  coast  between  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  partial!}'  examined  by  Captain 
Mouchei,  of  the  imperial  Frenoh  Navy,  in  1S61.  The  longitudes  difier  considerably 
from  those  of  the  proTions  charts,  especially  between  Sao  Paulo  and  the  llbeos,  a 
portion  which  was  not  closely  exaamined  before.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  be  on 
guard  when  ncaring  this  part  of  the  coast. 

4.  Abrolhos. — The  difference  of  longitude  between  Sta.  Barbara  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
according  to  Admiral  Ronasin,  is  4°  32  22",  while  Admiral  FitERoy,  with  22  chro- 
nomelera,  by  repeated  measurement,  makes  it  4°  27'  15'.  As  Admiral  PitiRoy'a 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  thia  difference,  we  take  his  tneasuremeat, 
which  will  place  this  in  longitude  38°  41'  40". 

Captain  MonchcK  made  six  paasagea  between  Rio  and  the  Abrolhoa;  the  results 
combined  with  Admiral  FitzRoy's,  make  the  longitude  38'  41'  12',  aa  iu  the  Table. 
The  latitude,  by  many  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  is  17°  S7'  5V,  according' 
to  Captain  Mouchez. 

6.  Cape  Fkio.— The  Baron  Ronasin  gives  the  position  of  the  South  point  of  the 
Cape  as  in  lat  23°  1'  18',  long.  42"  3'  12  ;  but  Lieut  H.  Keilett,  who  surveyed  the 
harbour  in  1831,  has  given  the  summit  of  the  Island  in  lat.  22°  59'  S4,  long.  1*  ft'  6' 
East  of  Rio.  This  gives  for  the  longitude  41°  49*  59"  from  Greenwich,  fkim  the 
reasons  given  in  the  next  Note,  on  Rio  Janeiro.  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  Mr. 
Knmker,  in  1821,  obtained  the  Cape  Point  as  41°  ^7'  W.  In  1824,  Captain  Living- 
Bton  made  the  latitude  of  the  Saddle  Gap,  on  the  middle  of  the  island,  b?  a  good. 
meridian  altitude,  23°  1'  2"  S.  Captain  Forstcr  makes  it  1°  10' 45'  East  of  Vilganboa 
Island,  which  will  give  for  its  position  41°  58'  10",  as  in  the  Table. 

The  old  lighthouse  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  the  ntw  ligMhoutt  is 
on  Fooinho  do  Cabo,  on  the  S.E.  point,  or  51'  East  of  the  former.  Captain  Mouches, 
who  took  some  pains  to  determine  its  longitude,  because  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
placed  4  orfi  mUeB  too  far  West,  makesit  in  longitude  41*  58'  35',  by  combining bia 
own  with  the  preceding  observations.  The  light  ia  revolving  bright  light,  visible 
every  l\  minute,  elevated  522  feet,  seen  25  milea  off. 


gonia,  Sic,  including  the  sea  coast  of  Tierra  del  Foego ;  being  the  result  of  a  voyage 
performed  in  His  Aujesty'a  sloops  Adventure  and  BiayU,  between  the  rears  1826 
and  1830,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Philip  Paiker  King,  F.R.S.,  kc'.-^'  and,  in 
18^16,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  a  "  Sketch  of  the 
Snrvei-\ng  Voyages  of  H.M,8.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  commanded  by  Captains  P.  P. 
King,'P.  Stokes,  and  Robert  FitzRoy,  R.N." 

Captain  King's  first  observationa  on  this  expedition  were  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  tiie  same  Journal,  1831,  which  detailed  the  operations  of  the  two  ships  nntil  their 
return  to  England,  in  1830. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  BeagU,  commanded  by  Admirel  FitsRoy,  was 
again  prepared  for  a  continuation  of  the  survey,  and  every  core  and  assistance  was 
given  lor  her  equipment.  At  the  end  of  1831  slic  sailed  from  Plymouth  ;  tiom  which 
time,  until  1835,  she  was  surveying  the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  Falkland  and 
the  Galapagos  Islands.    Travening  the  Pacific  Ooean  by  the  way  of  Taheite  and 
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Stir  Zeklaad,  Ab  pneeed«d  to  virit  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  Kinr  Qeorge's  Sound, 
the  Keeling  lalands,  the  Heritios,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  Atcension, 
BaluH,  Peraunboeo,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Aeoret.  Meridian  distances, 
tb«  principal  ohject,  were  carefbtly  measured  during  the  whole  ro^ajte.  ObEerra- 
tioB*  for  ladtade,  and  the  rarialion  and  dip  of  the  needle,  for  the  interaitj-  of  the 
maitvetic  inflnence,  and  upon  tides,  were  made  at  each  principal  port.  T^u  contueUd 
cAoM  tfgood  meridiatt  dutaneet  it  At  firtt  thiri  Aai  been  rarried  erouad  Vie  world. 
From  14  to  22  chnnometen  were  eftiplojcd,  and  the  results  are  hii^hty  interestinir. 
"^Oo  thin  expedition  no  life  was  lout,  nor  anv  aerious  injury  soBtained  by  any  indi- 
'vidoal.  Not  a  spar  was  sprunr,  except  stoddini;  sail  buoms,  nor  a  tail  split  till  worn 
too  long,  nor  a  single  sheet  of  copper  lost  from  the  vessel's  bottom.  The  Beagk  was 
M  well  fitted  ont  at  Plrinouth  dockyard,  and  afterward  so  aupplied  by  direction  of 
tlte  Admiralty,  that  neitfaer  Want  nor  deficiency  ever  occurred.  Snmc  of  the  offit'sra 
kndmeii  lerrcd  more  than  ten  rears  in  this  vessel,  having  shared  all  the  disegree- 
ablea  of  the  former  voyage  to  Tierra  del  Fnego,  &om  1626  to  1830." 

Capt^n  King,  in  the  introdoctioti  to  bis  Sailing  Directions,  has  stated  that  "  The 
eastern  eoaat  of  Patagonia,  the  western  part  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaen,  the  Quif  of 
Fenaa,  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast,  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Btokcs,  of  the 
Btogtt.  Upon  the  death  of  that  officer.  Admiral  FitzKoy  sacceeded  to  the  command, 
Kod  diacovercd  and  examined  the  Otwav  and  Skyring  waters,  and  surveyed  the  onler 
or  ae*  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fnejro,  from  Cape  Pillar,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaen,  to  Cape  St.  Diego,  on  Strait  Le  Moire. 

"  The  diffeicncea  of  meridians,  between  the  voriooa  points  of  the  anrrey,  were  flied 
in  all  practical  caeea,  hr  triangulation  i  but  where  this  mode  conld  not  be  adopted, 
they  were  ascertained  by  ohronometric  observations ;  the  zero  point  (01  being  the 
place  of  the  Observatory  at  Port  Famine  (lat.  53*  38'  12"  S.)  the  longitude  of  which 
was  as«d  at  70°  W  West  of  Qreenwich. 

"  This  determination  was  obtained  principally  by  ohronometen  fh>m  Monte  Video 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  which  agreed  very  closely  with  the  mean  result  of  a  considerable 
numbei  of  lunar  distances  observed  at  Kio,  Oorriti,  Monte  Video,  San  Carlos  da 
Chiloe,  and  Valparariao;  and  severally  referred  to  Port  Famine  by  the  chrono- 
metric  chain.  Assuming  Villtgagnnn  (Vilganhon)  Itiand  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  be 
43*  5'  3'  West  of  Greenwich,  which. is  the  result  obtained  by  us  with  14  chronometers 
from  Plymouth,  the  longitude  of  Bat  Island  at  Monte  Video  will  he  06°  9'  30" :  and 
of  Port  Famine,  70*  ai  V.  The  mean  of  the  lunar  observations  above  mentioned 
nake  the  latter  T0°  S4'  10",  whence  the  sero  point  of  the  survey  has  been  fixed,  as 
above  stated,  at  TO*  54'.  Should  the  longitude  of  the  station  at  Bio  Janeiro,  at  some 
future  time,  be  more  correctly  determined,  all  the  meridional  difTerences  of  this 
survey  must  be  corrected  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  what  it  is  here 
amnned  to  be." 

After  the  pnblication  of  Captain  King's  operations,  the  fine  work  of  Admiral  Fits 
Koy,  or  rather  the  joint  proaaction  of  Captain  King,  Admital  FitzRoy,  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  naturalist  to  the  latter  expedition,  appeared,  and  from  which  we  have 
derived  moch  information  embodied  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  Appendix  to  our  work  on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  found  the  re- 
muks  of  Admiral  FitiRoT  upon  his  chronometric  measurements,  "forming  a  con- 
nected chain  of  meridian  distances  aronnd  the  globe,  the  first  that  has  ever  bi^en  com- 
pleted or  even  attempted  by  means  of  chronometers  alone."  It  will  be  there  seen, 
that  this  chain  exceeds  the  entire  circnmferenee  of  the  earth  by  about  !J3  seconds  of 
time,  eqnal  to  H'  15'  of  longitude.  How  this  excess  may  affect  the  position  of  Itio 
Janeiro,  aa  given  by  Admiral  FitxBoy,  we  have  not  considered ;  ana  although  the 
loDgitode  wc  have  taken  is  still  greater  than  Admiral  Fit:iBoy's,  wc  may  here  say, 
tlut  it  is  not  at  all  nolikely  that  it  is  more  to  the  eastward,  or  nearer  the  position 
aiRgned  to  it  by  Captain  King,  or  as  given  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work. 

In  ertinaluig  the  longitude  of  Rio  Janeiro,  we  have  brought  into  the  Mknlation 
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mmt  of  the  observ&tiona  that  have  been  mtule,  many  of  which  would  seein  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  yet  vary  from  each  other  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;,  yet 
it  would  seem  unjust  to  throw  them  out  altogether  from  the  compntation ;  and  we 
have  therefore  thoaght  that  the  best  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  give  them  entire, 
and,  from  their  combined  result,  give  the  longitude.  This  renalt  will  coincide  with 
that  asKumed  by  Lieutenant  Raper  in  hi«  valuable  work,  and  also  with  that  of  Ad- 
miral FitzRoy ;  the  same  conclusion  being  arrived  at  by  diffcreut  means.  We  shall 
now  give  the  groands  upon  which  the  loagitnde  in  the  Table  hat  been  taken.  The 
difierence  between  them  amounts  tn  12'  or  14';  Ronssin  plociilg  it  iQ43*  IS'i  Hey- 
wood  in  43"  2',  and  the  British  officeis  in  1810,  as  iST  0'  only. 

Admiral  FitzRny,  with  22  chronometers,  has  given  the  longitude  of  Vilganhoa 
Island  as  43°  8'  4d',  and  this  result  ia  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

Lieutenant  Rapei  has  assumed  the  longitude  of  this  place,  from  Captain  6eechey*fl 
observations  of  moon-culminating  nturs  at  Anhatomirim,  as  43"  8'  50'  or  43°  9',  ai  a 
secondary  meridian,  which  very  nearly  agrees  with  the  determination  of  Admiral 
FitzIU)y  as  above. 

Upon  comparing  the  longitudes,  as  found  by  astronomical  observations,  or  the  a&- 
tnlttte  position,  and  those  obtained  by  the  chronometer,  or  the  relalhe  poaition,  we 
shall  find  that  they  very  nearly  coincide  with  that  given  by  Admiral  FitzRoy. 

Now,  the  differences  of  lon|(itude  between  the  principal  points  on  this  coast  seem 
to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary,  in  fixing  the 
position  of  Rio,  to  confine  onrseives  to  those  observations  made  there  exolnsively  ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  first  give  the  various  longitudes  as  obtained  by  iodepen4ent  ob- 


Captain  Hewett  made  the  loniritude  of  Rat  Island,  from  11  sets  of  lunations  (9 
East  and  6  West,  4^°  6'  23".  Hat  Island  is  43'  eastward  of  Vilganhon  flagstaff,  to 
which  place  we  shall  refer  the  measurements;  this  gives  for  the  latter  43°  5'  40*. 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  and  Mr.  Ramker's  three  results  in  August,  1821,  were 
4a°  3'  0'  (oy  2'  IT),  43°  1'  0",  (43=  0'  17"),  and  43»  10'  la'  {AS'  9'  32').  The  Portu- 
guese astronomer,  Don  B.  S.  Dorta,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  1784,  February,  made  it 
43'  IB'  43'.  The  same  eclipse,  as  colcnlated  byM.  Wurm,  43°  11'  25',  Captain  King 
made  Vilganhon  Island,  by  luoar^,  in  43°  8'  18" ;  and  Captain  Stokes,  by  the  same 
means,  43"  9'.  M.  Wurm  subsequently  gave  the  lonj^itude  from  three  occoltationa  as 
43°  16'  40',  and  by  the  eclipse  above  mentioned,  43°  10'  35" ;  and  from  Dorta's  obser^ 
'  vfttiona,  43°  15'  10'.  Admiral  Roussin,  from  the  mean  of  893  lunar  distances  divided 
into  332  series,  deduces  the  longitude  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  to  43°  14'  20',  or  Vilganhon, 
4*°  14'  50'.  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotsebne,  in  November,  1823,  from  repeated  observa- 
tions on  land,  made  Botafogo  in  long. 43°  7'  32'  (Vilganhon,  I'  SO' East, or  43° 6' 42']  ; 
M.  Simonov  makes  it  43°  7'  17"  \  and  Lieutenant  Wainwright  makes  it  43"  10'  39'. 
Captain  Beechey  calculated  it  by  moon-culminating  stars  as  41}*  4'  41",  and  by  158 
innars  as  43*  10'  41";  aod  an  occultation,  calculated  by  Faskanoff,  gives  it  aa 
43°  14'  0'. 

Besides  the  longitudes  that  have  been  observed  at  Bio,  there  are  others  which  may 
be  brought  into  the  calculation,  and  among  these  is  that  al  Fnrt  Anhatomirim,  near 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  Island  of  St.  Catharina.  Lieutenant  Raper  deduces  his  lon- 
gitude'of  Rio  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Beechey,  in  1836,  for  fixing  the 
position  of  this  place ;  they  consisted  of  series  of  moon-cniminating  stars,  6  obwrva- 
tions,  lut  limb,  fiom  3''  14'  lu'  to  3>>  14'  29' ;  and  5  observations,  2nd  limb,  ^m 
3i>  13'  36"  to  a""  14'  3-1'.  These  observations,  computed  by  Mr.  Henderaoo,  give 
43°  33'  54',  and  another  set  gave  48°  34'  47".  The  difference  of  longitude  between 
Anhatomirim  and  Viliranhon,  the  mean  of  several  measurements,  is  6'  25'  3'  (see 
Notell):  this  will  i^ive  for  the  first  compulation,  43'  8'  51',  and  for  the  second, 
4;t°  9'  ij',  (or  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon.  The  longitude  of  Anhatomirim,  by  Givry 
and  Duperrey  (iunar),  is  -IS'  40'  47'  (Vilganhon,  43'  to  44'),  M.  Oivry,  on  the  ITth 
of  May,  1820,  at  Anhutomirim,  observed  an  immersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  from 
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which  the  longitiide  of  Vilnnhon  ma^  be  taken  iT  13'  30*.  The  longitnde  of  Jfbnto 
Fidao,  bj  the  traiuit  of  Mhtcuij,  1TB8,  oalcnlaled  by  Warm  &nd  Triemeker,  is 
d6*  11'  ir ;  and  M.  Ferrer,  b^  lanara,  makes  it  S6°  14'  14' ;  the  difference  of  \oDgi- 
tnde  between  Yilganhon  and  Monte  ^deo,  from  a  mean  of  five  tneoaurements,  ia 
13*  4'  37',  which  makes  the  former,  bj  the  finAobserration,  in  43°  8'  24',  and  by  the 
Moond,  43*  9'  27'. 

"Die  mean  of  these  24  independent  obserratioos  in  43' 9'  34,1'. 

At  the  head  of  thoae  who  have  made  chronometrie  measDrements  for  fixing  the  lon- 
grtadcB  of  lUo  Janeiro  maj  be  placed  Admiral  FitzRoy,  who,  with  22  chrDnomet«Ta, 
Ki«de  ViUanhon  Fort  in  43°  6'  40',  as  before  mentioned.  Captain  P.  P.  King  had 
made  it  43°  5'  3*.  Captain  Owen,  in  H.M.S.  Leven,  in  1822,  by  his  run  from  Porto 
Pr»ra,  St.  lago,  make*  the  longitude  of  lUt  Island  43°  14'  30'  (Vil^nhoa,  43*  13'  47'). 
Captain  Poster,  with  17  chronomclera,  made  Viicjauhon  ia  43*  5  41' ;  or,  according 
toDr.  Tiarks,43°8' 12*.  Captain  Hejwood,  bv  his  nine  from  St.  Helena,  nakea 
Vilg*nhon  in  43°  2'  50',  and  43°  1'  aS\  M.  Mat^n,  in  the  Ctorinde,  in  1S21,  makes 
it  iii_43*  14'  2'.     Admiral  Ronaun,  hy  one  chronometer,  makes  it  43'  13'  Stf'. 

The  mrao  of  these  chronometrie  rcEnlta  b  43°  8'  15';  and  the  mean  of  the  ehrano- 
metrical  with  the  astronomical  observations,  aa  given  above,  will  be  43°  8'  0'  ! 
thia  longitode  ia  onlj  ID'  more  than  Admiral  FitzKoj'B,  and  ia  6°  leaa  than  that 
■BBUmed  by  Lieatenant  Raper. 

In  the  foregoing  remarka,  the  obferrationa  hsTe  been  reduced  to  Vilganhon,  al- 
thoagh  many  of  them  were  determined  at  different  points;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  French  anthorities  have  hitherto  placed  it  aa  much  to  the  tuestaard  aa  Captain 
Kiof  and  othera  have  given  it  to  the  eastward  of  this  position.  As  most  of  the 
longitades  on  thia  coast  are  referred  to  Kio  Janeiro,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  thia  ahould  be  defioitelj  determined. 

We  hare  before  stated,  that  Lieutenant  Raper  makes  Vilganhon  Island  in  43°  8' 
50'  (5'  more  than  Admiral  FitzHoj's  determination),  and  flnatly  assnmes  it  •• 
43"  9  0',  which  is  0'  leas  than  the  conclusion  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  fore- 
going obaerrstiona.  Lieutenant  Hnpcr's  position  is  deduced  from  Captain  Beechey's 
■uMm-culmi Dating  alan  at  Anhatomirim  ;  while  the  aame  observer,  by  the  same 
measa,  at  Rio,  makes  it  only  43°  4'  41'. 

n ^ -■< 

■]>pliances,  such  vast  labonr,  and  great  talent,  being  devoted  to  thia  problen  . 
with  aoch  TBiying  reanlta,  the  means  at  the  command  of  a  ship  not  specially  fitted 
out  for  snch  operations,  cannot  be  hoped  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  what 
has  employed  ao  much  attention. 

(8.)  PARAIuaUA. — On  September  7th,  1858,  the  gnat  total  aolar  eclipse  was  ob- 
served here  by  M.  Lian,  of  the  French  Imperial  Obwrvatory,  and  a  numerous  staff 
of  scientific  a^istants.  From  the  elaborate  calculations  resulting  from  thia  important 
work,  the  place  of  observation  was  determined  to  be  in  let.  25°  30'  33*  &.,  long. 
48*  20'  25',  but  we  have  no  notice  of  the  exact  spot.  Therefore  the  poaitioiu  of  Capt. 
King  «id  Admiral  FitzKoy  are  retained. 


which 

The  bngitiide  ia 

ID  error. 

10.  St.  Cathasine'b  to  Bcenob  Atrbb,  &«.— M.  Barral,  on  a  re^ortey  of  the 
RiodelaPlata,  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  between  it  and  St.  Catharine's,  assumed  for 
his  firat  meridian  of  departure,  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monte  Video,  takii^  it  aa 
ifr  13'  4",  which  he  eomridered  as  perfectly  settled  by  the  observations  of  aeneral 
Vaiela,  by  mraa  of  the  paaaage  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  disc,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
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oeraber,  1789,  Mid  the  calonUtion*  of  Measn.  TneBnekcir  uid  Fener.  The  diflimDM 
in  longitude  war«  tlieiic*  gained  by  1  duroaometen. 

lietween  I 

13*  4'  IV,  13°  r  4',  and  13°  3'  9',  =  mean,  13*  3'  12".  Heoce  43"  8'  12'  {Sat  IiknJ) 
+  13°  3'  12'=:fi6°  11' 24',  the  lonKitnde  of  the  Ligbthoiue  on  the  Mount,  ifhich  is 
1'  %S*  to  the  veatward  of  Hat  IsUnd.  Itt  latitude,  ooeordiiig  W  M.  Baml,  IS 
34°  63'  2'.    C^tain  King  hat  given  it  as  34°  fi3'  2". 

The  Spaniih  Surrey  of  the  River  Plata  give*  the  lonf^tnde  of  the  Lifrbtboose  a» 
M*  16'.  On  the  oootnr;,  the  Britiah  officen  on  this  sUticn,  in  1810,  Miigoad  to  it 
the  longitode  of  M°  2'  and  M°  3'  only. 

The  meridional  difference  between  JIfontt  Vidto  and  the  Cathedral  of  Stuttot  Ayr»» 
U  ftbont  2°  8'  4y.  The  Britiiih  officers  make  it  2*  ID* ;  the  Spanish,  S*  T  30".  lt» 
latitude  is  34°  36'. 

The  Cathedral  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  anthority  qnoted  by  Captain  Owen,  In  htft 
Tablea,  is  in  long.  a6°  20'  36"  {  which  we  conclude  is  T  or  6'  too  mr  to  the  West. 

Avain,  adverting  to  St.  Catharine's,  the  diftrence  of  Messrs.  Roussin  and  Hamd 
in  (he  longitudes  of  Anhatomirim,  &c.,  is  5'  6S',  the  greatM  being  tli»t  ef  H. 
Uoussin. 

11.  ANHATOMinrM.— The  difference  of  lonpifnde  between  Fort  Sta.  Otok  of  Atiha- 
tomirim,  and  Vilgsnhon  Island  at  Rio  Janeiro,  according  to  the  Baron  Robsbhi,  it 
5°  2(t'  20* ;  and  by  another  meaanremcnt,  5°  2d  9*.  AdmtrnL  FitzHoy  made  it 
6°  23'  45' ;  Captain  Beechey,  5°  23'  31' ;  Captain  King,  fi°  24'  37' ;  Captain  FostcT, 
6*24'  42';  sndM.  Oivry,  d°  24'  39'.  The  mean  of  these  is  fi°  2&' 3",  which,  addud  to 
the  longitude  of  Vilganhon,  makes  48°  23'  SB'. 

Captain  Beechej*B  obi<ervBtions  place  it  in  4S*  33'  M* ;  and  by  another  computation, 
48° 34'  47' i  mean,  48'  31'  20* ;  which  differs  26*  from  Admiral FitiUoy 'h  chrononietrie 

The  longitudeiofthe  coast,  between  St.  Catharine  and  the  lUvcr  Fhtta,  have  be«B 
a^uated  by  the  preceding  data. 


IV.— BID  DE  LA  PLATA  TO  CAPE  HOBN. 


Lat.  S. 

Long.  W. 

Var.  1866. 

No2TH  Side  of  the  Plata. 
Cape  Sta.  Maria,  ok  Rocha 

31  39    1 
3d    U  51 
34  53  27 
34  S7     2 
S4  63  44 
34  53     1 
34  47  15 
31  49  30 
34  56  19 
31  54  37 

5*     0    8 
54  52  II 
51  57   10 

54  58     8 
53     2  10 
65  1»    0 

55  28  31 
65  42  31 
65  56  10 

56  n  37 

8°3»'  E. 

Town  of  Maldunado,  the  Tower 

Isle  Oorriti,  Well  at  N-K.  end 

d'Afilar  ..  .                    ..  .. 

PenU  das  Picdnu  Negras  de  Sta.  Bma 
Itleof  Flom;  Light  tower  on  S.W.  end 
UoRTi  Video,  the  Cathedral 

9'  7'  E. 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
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Lnt.S. 

Long.W. 

Var.  1866. 

KOKTH  Side  of  th«  Puta— conL 

Ilk  lUtos,  Monte  Video (1) 

HiU  ud  Lightbowe  of  Monte  Video. . . . 
Point  Espbiilo 

34  53  21 
84  53  21 
34  49  fiO 
34  M  45 
34  41     5 
34  26     0 
34  23  21 

34  28  14 

36  18  30 
33  43  IS 
3fi  29  15 

35  26  50 
33  19  10 
35  15  20 

33  243 

35  2  14 

34  54  56 
34  30  16 

34  49  30 
34  36  18 
31  35  30 

36  50    5 
36  37    0 
38    530 
38  11  46 
38  22  40 
38  39    0 
38  43  50 

38  50  50 
30  26  30 

39  51  40 

40  36  10 
40  48  13 

40  52  10 

41  2    0 

40  48    0 

41  0    0 
41  11     0 

41  41  10 

42  3    0 
42  14  15 
42  30  2S 
42  36  30 
42  46  15 
42  49    0 

42  36    0 

43  20  45 

56  13  33 
66  15    « 
56  24  32 

66  24  37 

56  43    0 
87  19    0 
37  24  38 

57  49  14 

36  46    8 

67  19  32 
57  19    7 
57    3  28 
S7    8  23 

37  10  19 
37  28  49 
37  31  19 
37  42  43 

67  54  42 

68  58  10 
fiS  22  44 
68  22  10 

56  It     2 

57  22    4 

67  29  34 

61  56  37 
37  S3    4 

68  47  49 

62  15    0 

61  40    4 

62  2  65 

63  4  39 
62     8  59 
62  58  25 
62  18  34 

62  46  29 
65  10  29 

63  56  49 
63     7  49 
63  12  29 

63  48    0 

64  27  29 
63  35  39 
63  34  29 
63  36  49 

63  44     9 

64  19  49 
63    3    0 

StfcSU™,  or  8.  Oregorio  Point 

Point  RoMrio 

Pont*  del  SauM 

South  Side  of  the  Plata. 
Cape  Saw  Autonio,  North  extfemitf.. 

lO-S'  E. 

Point  Piedrw  of  S«n  Borombon 

Hillock  Salvador  Onnde.   . 

Uigd»lfDa,  the  Chnroh  77. 

iuaai%  de  Barragan,  fort  on  8.  ride 

rf  entrance 

BCESOS  AYRE6,  Handeviile  Honse  , 

IC-  33'  E. 

Mfduios  Point,  8,E.  rommit 

lO'  25'  E. 

Mount  Ventana 

Poiol  Hennenee    

Btack  Point.  Cfifif  iommit  

Fort  Aiircntina 

11*  20'  E. 

Ralria  Point,  S.  Bka  B>t,  nunmit 

Cuinen,  Fort 

Ntpo  RiTer,  Main  Point    

Bekm  BlBff,  S.W.  di£f 

Su  Antonb  Sierm,  10011111 

Sortt  Point    

Port  Sui  Joaf,  Pt.  S.  Qttiron 

P«tV4ld«^eiit«nne  ...T! 

16°  40' E. 

Ddndo  Point,  S.E.  cliff   . 

lSSpo^... 

NwToOnir,  Point  NinliM 

CfaspU  RiTer,  cotnuio* 
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South  Side  op  the  Plata— cont 


Tombo  Point 

Santa  Elena  Port,  SpaniBh  ObaerratorT 
SitnU  Elena  Port,  S.W.  cove,  Beagle's 

Observatory    

Port  Melo,  Sugar-loaf  Island  near 

Port  Malaapina,  Soath  point    

Cape  Aristazabal,  8.E.  pitch  

Nodaleii  Ledre    

Tilly  Rood,  Point  Marqaes 

Banca  Head,  summit    

Cape  Three  Points,  N.E,  pitch    

Cape  Blanco,  N.^  anminlt   

Port  Desire,  East  Islet 

Port  Deaire,  Rnini    

PenKoIo  Isle,  Mount  at  North  end 

Sea  Bear  Bay,  Beach  on  South  side    

Shag  Rook 

Watchman's  CApe,  Monte  Video 

Bellaco  or  St.  EaUvan's  Bock 

Port  St  Jnlian,  Cape  CurioM> 

^_ — ,  Shaa- Island  

Cape  Francisco  de  Paulo,  extremity  .... 

Santa  Cruz,  Mount  at  the  entrance    

Broken  Cliff  Peak,  the  brink  

Lion  Mount,  the  summit 

ObserTation  Mount,  summit     

Coy  Iplet,  Height  on  South  side  of  ent.. . 

Cape  Sanches,  extremity 

Tiger  Mount,  summit   

Capo  Fairweather,  extremity   

Oallegoa  River,  Observatory  Mound  .... 

. ,NorthHill 

Friars,  Northern  and  Hn.a]Iest 

Friars,  Southern  and  largest   

Convents,  Northern    

Convents,  Southern      

The  Visoin'8  Cape,  S.E.  extremity  .... 

Dungeness,  extremity   

Mount  Uinero,  summit     

Cape  Possession,  centre    

Cape  Orange,  Peak   

Queen  Catharine  Point     

CapePenoa     

Cape  St.  Ines 

Cape  St.  Diego,  extremity  

STATEN  ISLAND,  &o [2] 

Middle  Cape,  the  Rocks   

Capo  South,  extremity 

Cape  St.  Bartbolomew,  middle  point. . . . 


44  7  0 

65  14  49 

44  30  40 

65  21  59 

44  32  15 

65  22  49 

4S  4  10 

65  43  0 

45  10  10 

66  32  9 

4d  12  45 

66  31  29 

45  43  10 

67  17  39 

45  57  0 

67  34  39 

46  41  20 

87  10  49 

47  6  20- 

65  61  19 

47  12  20 

65  43  49 

47  44  40 

66  49  39 

47  45  0 

65  6d  34 

47  54  45 

66  45  29 

47  56  49 

65  47  49 

48  B  25 

66  66  45 

48  18  55 

66  21  49 

48  30  50 

66  13  14 

49  n  10 

67  38  19 

49  16  0 

67  41  51 

40  41  18 

67  37  19 

SO  8  30 

68  23  0 

50  14  30 

68  35  4 

SO  20  0 

68  63  19 

60  32  35 

69  3  29 

60  68  27 

69  9  6 

51  6  56 

69  7  19 

61  21  36 

69  7  18 

51  32  5 

68  59  4 

51  33  21 

69  0  31 

61  49  66 

69  28  19 

51  49  13 

69  13  49 

51  50  8 

69  12  39 

61  52  9 

69  22  19 

61  53  1 

69  20  39 

62  18  35 

68  21  25 

62  22  40 

68  25  29 

52  18  26 

68  33  39 

52  16  35 

68  57  14 

62  28  10 

69  29  44 

62  32  0 

68  44  25 

63  51  30 

67  33  35 

64  8  0 

67  9  5 

64  40  3a 

65  5  S3 

64  48  20 

64  46  33 

54  51  0 

64  45  66 

54  53  45 

64  46  45 
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Lat.  S. 

Long.  W. 

Var.  1866. 

Btatem  Ihlahd— ooDtinaed. 

54  42  Id 
54  4S  le 
34  46  25 
64  42  M 
54  49  20 

64  47    0 

54  67    5 
85  48  54 
56  33     0 

53  17    4 

55  58  41 

65  51     9 
53  30  50 

56  26  33 

66  22  25 
66  63  30 
55  32  30 

64  18  43 
64    a    0 

64  3    0 
63  43  23 
63  65  40 

65  11  46 

65  46  64 

66  43  48 
66  44     3 

66  48    3 

• 

67  16  15 

67  33    3 

68  4  23 

68  40  20 

68  40  43 

69  17  13 

69  18  45 

70  68    0 

Piwt  Cook,  Obserratory  mark,  tommit  . . 
Port  Cook,  head  of  the  Port,  on  the  S.W. 

Hole  in  the  Wall,  oa  the  Soath  nide  .... 

Good  Suocege  Bay,  North  head    

Spuuh  Harbour,  Point  Kinaaitd 

Bamereldt  Isles,  centre        

Leonoz  Harbour,  point  at  North  end  of 
Beach :... 

CAPE  HORN,  So^th  nimmit  [3] 

St.BIartm'BOow,headofit   

22"  25'  E, 

Idea  of  Diego  Bamirei: 
Sontli  or  Boat  lale,  summit    

U«orSt.Ildefonao,sonthemn>ck   .... 

• ,  highest  nimmit    .. 

Pom  Paminb,  in  the  Strait  of  Hagal- 

22'  0'  E. 

NOTES. 

1.  MoNTB  Video. — The  difference  of  longitude  between  Rat  Island,  Monte  Video, 
ud  Vilganhon  Island,  according  to  the  chronometric  meanDrement  of  Admiral  Fitc 
Roj,  in  the  BeagU,  is  13*  4'  24'.  The  same  br  Captain  Fostt^r,  13°  4'  46' ;  by  Capt. 
Kin^,  IS"  4' 27' i  by  M.  Bairal,  13°  4' 21'i  and  in  the  Beagle,  in  1830,  13'  4'  30'. 
Tbamean  of  these  meridional  differences,  which  so  nearly  coincide,  is  13°  4'  37",  which 
wt  hsTe  taken,  and  which,  added  to  43*  8'  53',  the  longitnde  of  Viiganhon,  give* 
the  longitude  in  the  Tahle. 

The  obaerrationa  that  have  been  made  for  determining  the  position  astronomically, 
alio,  very  nearly  agree  with  this  result.  One  was  made  hy  M.  Ferrer  from  the 
pMMage  of  Hermry,  in  1787,  as  66^  13'  30'  i  and  a  similar  observation  by  Triesoeker, 
m  1789,  made  it  66°  12'  6*.  or,  as  calculated  by  Ferrer,  in  66°  la*  36'.  (See 
Note  7.) 

Ckptain  Mowshes,  also,  in  1861,  had  aeveral  sets  of  observations  to  determine  ita 
IcDgitude;  these  were  referred  to  the  costom-houie,  which  is  1'  12'  W.  from  Ratoi 
Usnd.  Some  of  these  were  made  in  the  If  Bntreeaiteaux,  NoTember  and  December, 
1861,  and  to  theae  were  added  thoae  made  by  the  cbronometen  of  the  steamer  Sain- 
kmgt,  ottbt  Imperial  Hail  Packet  Service.  These  chronometers  were  carried  baok- 
wud  ud  forward  in  six  voyages  to  Rio  and  Boenos  Ayres,  where  they  were  com- 
pMsd  with  the  excellent  astronomical  dock  at  the  Observatory  of  Messrs.  Daviet  and 
laggley.  The  mean  of  the  whole  of  these  series  of  observstions  makes  the  cnstom- 
how  at  Honte  Video  to  be  in  lon^tnde  ST  12'  8',  or  Ratoe  Island,  58°  13'  12.7''  W., 
enetly  aa  we  have  given  it  in  our  previons  editions. 

a.A.0.  E 
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2.  SlAtEH  Iblakd. — Thii  Island  waa  aocoraUly  and  oompletely  rarreTed  by 
Ltentenant  E.  N.  Kendall,  of  H.M.8.  Chtmiiclter,  in  1828.  The  poatiooa  are  thoM 
of  Admiral  FitzRoj. 

3.  Cape  Hobk.— The  longitode  of  the  nunmit  of  thia  Cape  it  atated  in  Captain 
King's  Tables  as  sr  10'  5y  (=  BT  14'  fiS*],  and  iu  Admiral  FitztiSft  Tables  as 
er  16'  0'  {=  er  iff  la-),  which,  m  the  distance  from  Port  Ueaire,  as  run  by  tfaa 
BtagU,  in  1832,  waa  found  to  be  1°  20'  40.S',  we  hare  placed  it  in  the  Table  accord- 
ing to  this  resnlt^See  also  Captain  King's  Tables,  p.  xiiLJ  But  it  mav  be  re- 
roarked,  that  t^ng  Port  Famine  as  1'  more  than  Captain  King's  poeitioii  (see  next 
Note),  it  will  still  bring  it  1'  22'  East  of  Admiral  FiUKoj's.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  reconcile  this  difference:  the  remainder  of  the  coasts  MTIecra  del  Foego  are  %tf 
cording  to  Captain  King's  determination. 

4.  PoKT  Fahike. — The  Observatory  at  this  place  is  the  zero  point  of  the  sorrr^ 
of  Captain  King,  and  which  he  pieces  in  70°  fi4'  Weat  of  Greenwich,  aasaming  Bio 
Janeiro  to  be  in  45°  5'  3'  West.— ^Ssiling  Directions  for  Patagonia,  &c.,  Introo.  p. 
Tii.)  But  as  we  haTe  taken  the  Utter  as  3'  52"  West  of  this,  it  woald  make  it  la 
70°  6T  52'.  Captain  King,  by  scTeral  runs,  mskes  the  meridional  diflerenee  between 
Monte  Video  ana  Port  Famine  as  14°  44'  81" ;  this,  added  to  the  longitude  of  tbe 
former  place,  would  make  it  70°  58'  3'.  Lastly,  Admiral  FitzRoy  makes  5°  2'  20",  m 
the  difference  Hetween  it  end  Fort  Besire )  this  gives  70°  57'  54'.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  Butaciently  near  to  assume  it  as  70°  6S  0',  which  is  4'  West  of  Captain  Kinf;,  and 
15'  West  of  Admiral  FitsRoj|'s  determinlition.  The  positions  of  Tieira  del  Foego 
are  those  of  Captain  King,  with  the  addition  of  4'  to  tAe  longitude. 


v.— COAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA,  FHOM  THE  EIVBR 
GALLINAS  TO  CAPE  LOPEZ. 


Biver  Gallinas,  eotraooe 

Cape  Mount  (1,046  feet],  western  beach 

Cafe  Hesckado,  extremity   

,  the  Cape  trees 

St.  Paul's  Bitot,  entrance    

Monrovis,  GoTemment  house 

Bassa,  Birectors'  house  

River  Sestros,  or  Grand  Cestos,  S.  entr. 

Bafibu  Point  

Bloo  Baro,  or  Barbarra  Factory    

Middle  Neefoo,  or  Niffba 

Cape  Paluas,  flagstaff    

Tahou  

Grand  Bereby    

St.  Andrew's  Kiver,  King  George's  Town, 

within  Swartou  Comer     

Biver  Freeoo,  or  Rio  de  Lagos,  off  the 

month    

Grand  Lahoo 

Jack  Jaqnes    

Aseinee  Riier,  anchorage  B.E.   of  the 

month 

Apollonia    


6  43  0 
6  19  16 
6  17  29 
6  22  0 
6  19  1 
A  54  SO 
5  26  25 
5  9  10 
4  69  16 
4  45  3 
4  22  9 
4  24  47 
4  39    8 


11  38  5 

n  21  9 

10  49  0 

10  49  25 

10  37  0 

10  48  5 

10    4  5 


7  44  16 
7  21  30 
6  54  SO 


4  57  40 
4  26  8 
8  12  7 
2  33  6 
2  14  45 
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Loog.  W.       Var.  1866. 


Fort  SL  AnthoDf 

O^  Three  P«iDU     

Aoquidah    

£lmiiia,  or  St.  Osot^  del  MioA. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  Fl«g«taff  and  Time 

B^ 

HauM,  or  Horee,  flkgvtaff 

ABUMfaoe,  flagsUff 

CmnMntiiie,  fluntaff    

TantoDKHienjili^ataff   

Deril'a  Hill,  simuiiit 

Barraeoe,  point , 

Aocu,  Bntiah  flagataff  

Niogo,  fort. 

ViMa  RiTer,  entrance     

OipaSuPaiiL 

Qkitta,  flagrtaff    

Padiani,  town 

Little  Pnpoe,  road 

OteatPi^we,  road 

Vhjdah,  or^juda   

Ap^     

Porto-TfoTo,  hill 

Porto-Novo,  Toad  

BtiMgTj,  shore  hut    

Badam-,  road   

Lapa  River,  entianoe 

Beoia  Biver,  N.W.  point [2] 

Bio  doe  Eadavoa   „ 

Ttna  PvmoBa,  TTeet  point 

Terra  Fonnoaa,  Faatern  point 

Bivcr  Nan,  or  Qnorra,   or  Niger,   the 

Bw    [3] 

Bio  Beoto,  or  Second  River 

Rio  SL  Nicholas,  or  Third  River 

New  Calabar  River,  Foche  Point  

BoaoT  Biver,  Rough  Corner   

Old  Oalobor  River,   Tom  Shot's  Point, 
Wert  of  the  entrance    

Bukan^  Qap,  East  of  tha  Entrance  ... 

Bimbialale 

Cape  Camaroena    

Camaroens  Monntaint  peak 

Bnml^  Honntaina,  highest  peak    

Qaa  Hooatain   

Corisc*  Island,  N.W,  point 

OspeEsterias 

Point  Clara 

Oipe  St.  John     

GuwM  Bmr,  Ronnd  Cranier 

Cape  Li^ax,  or  Lopo  Omg^vea 


4  32  18 
4  44  30 
4  45  27 

4  47  49 
&    6    0 

D  S  26 
a    7  30 

5  10  12 

5  10  30 

6  13  30 
fi  18  36 
fi  29  q 
5  31  S3 
fi  43  0 
fi  46  0 
fi  43  30 
5  54  48 

5  57  42 

6  13  0 
6  16  0 
6  10  0 
6  22  0 
6  20  0 
6  19  0 
6  24  10 
6  20  0 
6  26  0 
5  46  0 
5  34  0 
4  28  0 
4  10  24 

4  16  0 
4  17  0 
4  13  0 
4  22  40 
4  23  40 


3  53  0 

4  13  0 

4  57  0 

5  15  0 
0  55  54 
0  37  48 

0  30  30 

1  9  40 
0  18  5 

0  36  12S. 


1  13  51 
1  9  0 
1  7  12 
1  5  66 
0  46  48 
0  39  0 
0  24  0 
0  11  30 
0  1  48E. 
0  41  0 
0  52  IS 
0  55  5 

0  S7  18 

1  36  0 

1  46  0 

2  5  0 
2  25  0 
2  34  0 
2  34  0 
2  63  25 

2  57  48 

3  26  10 
5  4  0 
5  5  48 
5  41  30 

5  54  33 

6  56  0 
6  15  0 
6  24  0 


9  19  45 
9  21  0 
9  20  30 
9  21  35 
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AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Febnandq  Po  

Clarence  Peak    3M    0  84630 

Cape  Bullea,  Northern  eztremity  3  47  2S  8  43  24 

Adelaide  Islet 3  84  48  8  47  17 

Point  Willkm,  flagstaff    3  43  20  8  47  38 

Cape  Horatio,  N.E,  eztreinitj 3  46  13  8  64  24 

Cape  Vidal,  B.  extremity 3  39  18  8  56  18 

Cape  Barrow,  South  Kock    3  1130  8  40 

CapeEden,S.W.  eitremitT     8  16  30  8  25    6 

Cape  Badglev,  W.  extremity   3  19  42  8  24  42 

Charles'  FoUy  (Pta.  S.  Carloe),  N.W. 

eztremitT     3  28 

Goat  Isle  (Is.  da«  Cabras),  coDtre    3  32 

Ilha   do  PwsciPE,  OR  Peince'e  Is- 
land : 

Ilheo  do  Diamante     1  40  42  7  27  54 

Ponta  do  CapitaC   1  40    0  7  32  48 

Santo  Antonio  Pay,  Fort  Sta.  Anna   . .  1  39  30  7  26  30 

Ponta  Pedrinhtt 1  38  20  7  21  47 

Pedraa  Tinhosas,  or  the  Brothers,  S.  one  1  21  10  7  17  3 

San  Thome',  or  St.  Thomas  Island    . , 

Ponta  do  Figo    0  30    0  6  31  5 

Cahras  Island 0  24  10  6  41.31 

Anna  de  Chares  Bay,  Fort  S.  Sebastiao  0  20  30  6  42  38 

Ponta  da  Balea   0    043  629  42 

Ponta  Forada 0  13  60 

Ilheo  das  Rolaa 0    0  SOS. 

Anno  Bona   

Ilheo  da  Tartamga,  or  Turtle  Island  .  -  1  24  28  6  38  10 

Point  Esteves 1  24  18  5  33  45 

South  Point,  Hook  off  1  28  36  5  36  46 


1.  WiNBWAKD  AND  Gold  Coasts.— In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  it  was  en- 
deaToured  to  investigate,  by  campariaon,  the  longitudee  of  the  different  points 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Bi^ht  of  Biafra  :  which  waa  so  far  BticcessfDl  om 
to  prove  the  ezlstenoe  of  very  material  errors  in  some  works  of  repnte  then  in  general 


In  February,  IS22,  H.M.8.  Zeten,  of  26  gnus,  with  the  gnn  brig  or  sloop  Barra- 
eouta,  left  England,  nnder  Admiralty  orders,  for  the  pnrpose  of  snrTejing  the  whnle 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Coasts  of  Africa.  Theae 
Teasels  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  there  the  observations  were 
made  wuicb  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  notes.  On  the  Oth  of  June  they 
left  Rio,  Bod  thence  proceeded  to  the  survey  of  the  Bays  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ana 
the  shores  of  the  Inoian  Ocean. 

The  dreadful  mortality  which  BubseqaeotlT  attended  this  expedition  was  almort 
unprecedented,  but  tho  survey  was  continued  with  nndannted  peneverance ;  and,  at 
length,  the  Eastern  Coa«t  of  A&ioo,  with  the  Ethiopian  Archipelago,  including 
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„  .  .  r,  lutving  been  completed,  the  ehipa  retained  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ID  NoTember,  182S;  and  from  this  place  a  track  lurttj)  of  the  Weetem  Onat 
"*,  which  terminated  at   Sierra  Leone,  and  waa  completed  in  Jannaiy, 


fiat  there  rtill  lemained  for  examination  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Wmdaard 
and  Goid  Coatta ;  and  this  deficiencT  vos  in  some  meaanre  anpplied  by  Captain 
Owen's  Recond  Toya^  in  H.H.S.  Ea»n,  in  1837,  corroboiated  by  remarks  made, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  H.M.S.  £iA,  oommanded  by  Captain  Parcbas,  andwhiidi 
were,  in  many  instancee,  accordant,  as  shown  in  the  Enata  and  additions  to  Captais 
Owen's  Tablas,  pnblisbed  by  sntbority  in  1829, 

Hw  survey  of  the  Windward  and  Oold  Coasts  has  howerer  been  completed,  and  b 
before  tbe  world.  It  has  been  executed  by  Captain  Vidal  snd  his  cosdjatois,  in 
H.H.SS.  Etna  and  Baven,  dnring  tbe  year  ]83S.  The  work  terminates  at  Corisoo 
Bay,  to  the  Sooth  of  the  Bight  of  Biafi^  A  portion  of  Csptun  Vidal'a  positions  if 
given  in  the  Table. 

2.  BivER  Benin. — ^The  entrance  of  tbis  River  waaanrveyed,  in  1826,  by  Captain 
^Idal,  and  tbe  officers  of  H.M.  bIoop  Barracouta ;  and  hence  eaatward  and  sonthward 
•U  the  coast  has  been  enrveyed,  as  shown  in  note  (3),  page  32. 

3.  RiTSR  Qdobra.— In  the  beanttfal  chart  of  this  important  River,  by  Captain 
'WlUam  Allen,  pnbliahed  in  1837,  the  East  point  of  the  entrance,  formerly  given  by 
mistake  in  6°  4'  B.,  is  laid  down  in  lat.  4°  20  N.,  long.  5°  55'  E.  The  Bar,  with  2  to 
4  fkthoms  over  it,  extends  2  leagnes  sonthward  &om  tbe  moutb  of  the  Kiver,  which 
demonstmtea  the  slren^  of  tbe  ebb  tide.  Within  the  Bar,  in  an  extent  of  4  miles, 
the  depths  are  6  and  7  fathoms,  but  diminishing  thence  upwards.  Tbe  town  of  £bo«, 
ot  Ihue,  on  tbe  weslem  bank  of  the  Rirer,  is  in  lat.  S°  42  ,  lone.  B°  26  j' ;  Damoagoo, 
or  AAt-mtu/u,  on  the  eastern  bank,  in  lat.  6*  30f ,  long.  6°  48j  ;  Atlah,  on  tbe  East 
tide  of  the  River,  lat.  T°  6',  long.  6°  S8' ;  Mount  Purdy,  on  the  East,  below  King 
William's  lUnge,  lat.  7°  24{',  long.  7>  3' ;  Momt  Franklin,  on  the  same  side,  lat. 
r  3T,  long,  7*  4' i  conflDCQce  of  toe  Quorra  end  Tehadda,  lat.  7°  47',' long.  7°  6'( 
Sakiada,  on  the  West,  lat  8'  21!,  long.  6°  54' ;  Egga,  on  the  same  shore,  lat.  8°  43', 
long.  6^  41';  RcdAa,  on  the  East,  the  termination  of  the  survey,  lat.  9°  14',  long. 

rar. 


TL— THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  CAPE  LOPEZ  TO  THE 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  ETC. 


Ut.8. 

Long.  E. 

Var.  1866. 

Cape  Lopes,  or  Lopo  GonpJves,  N.  ex- 

0  36  12 

0  63    0 

1  IS    0 

1  52    0 

2  22  30 

2  42    0 
8  16     0 

3  22  30 

3  20    0 
3M  30 

4  16  30 

8  43    0 

7  47    0 

8  54  26 

9  11  25 
»  30  36 
9  48  40 

10  32  36 
10  37  28 

10  43  26 
8  57  66 

11  18  56 

River  Mexiaa,  N.  point  of  entrance    .... 

Biver  Sette               

Pta.Pedras 

21''  0'  W. 

Cape  Ynmba  

Pomt  Hatooti 

lalet  Sooth  of  Point  Hatooti 

Point  Banda       

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
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Indian  Point  

Black  Point    

Point  Molemba 

Eabenda  lUj.  Point  Palmas,  or  Sabendn 

Hook    

Red  Point  

Congo  River,  Shark  Point   

Congo  River,  Oapa  PadrS     

Mangal  Oranda  Wood 

Funt»  Bay,  North  Point 

Cousa  or  Couza  River   < 

Ambrizette,  factories  

Aravat  MonntainB 

Ambricette  Point  

AmbriEette  Villageg 

Ambriz  Bay,  Strong  Tide  Comer   

Maaula  Bay,  Mouth  of  the  Ooko  River  . 

Cape  Dand£ 

Cape  Spiiimberta   

Cape  Lagostas    

Loanda  Island,  NorthPoint 

St.  Paolo  de  Loanda,  Town  flagstaff    [I] 

Poiot  Palmarinbas     

Coanza  Riverf  Molli,  or  North  Point  . . 

Black  Rocky  Point   

Cape  Ledo,  extreme  

Cape  San  Bias,  or  St.  Blaice,  extreme 

Rio  Longo,  North  Point   

Old  Benguela  Head 

RioCnbo 

Novo  Redondo,  the  Fort 

Qoicombo  Point 

Whale's  Head     

lUo  Tapado,  or  Egito    

Rio  Logito 

Lobito  Point  

St.  Philip  de  Bedgoela,  Fort  flagstaff  [2] 

St.  Philip's  Bonnet    

Point  San  JosS   

Salinas  Point,  extremity 

Loacho  or  I.tuuh  Harbour    

Camena  or  Equimeoa  Bay   

Elephant  Bay,  S.Wjwint    

Pta.  doa  Frades,  or  Friars'  Point    . . . 

Cape  St.  Mary,  or  Sto.  Maria 

Cape  St  Martha    

Dae  Matilhas  Bay 

Tiger  Bay    

Mount  do  Velho 

Point  Sta.  Gertrada 

Mossamedes  Bay,  Point  Eospa  t 

Cape  Negro,  pillar. 

Port  Alexander,  Sandy  Point    


4  40  0 

11  44  36 

4  49  0 

11  47  66 

S  18  30 

la  6  50 

0  32  0 

12  7  50 

5  44  0 

12  4  36 

6  4  3S 

12  5  0 

«  8  0 

12  10  56 

6  39  0 

12  30  56 

6  56  30 

12  46  26 

T  12  0 

12  SO  30 

7  18  0 

12  59  50 

7  36  40 

13  3  36 

7  4i  0 

13  0  20 

7  44  0 

13  3  30 

7  47  0 

13  8  26 

8  14  0 

13  14  50 

8  28  0 

13  17  30 

8  36  0 

13  19  30 

8  45  6 

13  15  IB 

8  46  12 

13  13  56 

8  48  6 

13  12  27 

9  7  10 

13  1  20 

9  20  0 

13  10  20 

9  37  3 

■13  10  20 

9  46  0 

13  15  60 

10  1  30 

13  21  60 

10  19  30 

13  34  30 

10  47  30 

13  44  50 

10  50    0 

13  S4  20 

11  12  0 

13  54  JO 

11  18  IS. 

13  SI  36 

U  35  0 

13  49  30 

11  51  0 

13  48  0 

11  58  30 

13  48  66 

U  20  0 

13  44  30 

12  33  55 

13  23  42 

12  34  24 

13  17  60 

12  35  0 

13  12  30 

12  49  0 

12  54  30 

12  59  30 

12  59  0 

13  12  0 

12  53  0 

13  14  0 

12  48  40 

13  14  0 

12  48  30 

IS  26  0 

12  34  60 

13  52  0 

12  29  0 

14  4  0 

12  24  20 

14  13  0 

12  22  50 

14  25  0 

12  23  0 

14  49  30 

12  13  50 

15  7  30 

12  9  20 

15  40  42 

11  58  50 

15  49  0 

11  53  0 

TABLB  OF  POSITIOMS. 
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Paint  Albina 

QnmX  Fiah  Bmy,  Tiga^a  Pt&t 

KiTCrNonne,  entnuce 

Cape  Frio,  extreme   

B«j  oT  8«n  Ambrono,  North  Point 

Cipe  OoM,  or  Siem    

fiockr  or  D«  Sem  B»j,  Nortli  Point    . . 

Walvuch  Bay,  Paliom  Point  

Sudwich  Hubonr,  or  Porto  dllheo 

B.  de  la  Conodgao 

Hidlun'a  Bird  Ulet   

Spencer  Bay,  Mercnrr  Island 

HottMitot  Bay,  Nortb  point    

lehahoB  Iilaod    

Uuahall  Rocka 

Angn  Pequena ;  Diaz,  or  Pedestal  Point 

nkeoSecoa 

LndoTto  lalaod   

Bollalet 

Pnwtuion  bland.  South  point    

Boyd'B  laland 

Whale  Bay 

Angnu  Jantaa    

Oraiifre,  or  Oariep  lUver,  Dry  bar 

OipeVoltM  

XcmneRiTer 

Chpe  Dookin 

QqwDeMada 

St.  Hdeo*  Bay,  FaterDOrter  Point 

CMtleCape 

CAPE   TOWN,   OfaKTTatory  and  time 
baU 

in  Oreenwich  time,  p.m 

Baldanha  Bay,  N.  point  of  entrance 

DSBBD  or  Coney  Island,  centra    

Robben  Island,  Minto    Hill  lightbooae 

Table  Bay,  Oreen  Point  lighthouse    

,  Oape  Town,  Castle  flagstaff  , . 

,  Dnil'a  Berg,  the  peak    

Ho^  Bay,  York  Pdnt 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liriithonie  

,  BeTlow«  Rook 

Falw  Bay,  Komao  Rocks  lightiunue 

,  Simon's  Bw,  time  signal   

C^e  Hangklip,  or  Falsa  Cape, 

,  pilaonhill   ... 

Pmnt  Undn,  extremity 

Danger  Pout,  extreni^ 

Dyar  Island,  centre 

wotn  Pmnt,  exb«nity 

Cuft  AgnUiaa,  lighlhoim 


15  62 

16  30 

17  15 

18  24 

20  16 

21  48 


26  67  0 

27  0  0 
27  22  30 

27  47  0 

28  36  0 

28  44  0 

29  54  0 

31  64  12 

32  18  24 
32  42  12 

32  46  46 

33  56  3 


33  1  4« 
33  26  12 
33  47  46 
33  54  6 
33  55  12 

33  67  12 

34  3  26 
34  21  12 
34  23  46 
34  10  45 
34  11  28 
34  23  48 
34  22  35 
34  27  12 
34  41  24 
34  43  42 
34  48  46 
34  40  46 


11  47  0 
11  46  10 
II  61  0 


13  56  50 

14  6  dO 
14  27  10 


15  7  25 

15  7  0 

16  11  0 
15  14  0 

15  12  39 

16  13  0 

15  21  0 

16  40  0 
16  87  40 

16  31  40 

17  11  0 

18  14  12 
18  24  30 
17  54  3 
17  50  16 

16  28  45 

1  13  55.0 
11  46  5,0 

17  48  30 
16  5  30 

15  22  40 

18  24  5 
18  25  53 
18  26  39 

16  20  0 
18  29  30 
16  29  50 

18  27  30 
16  3t  40 
)8  50  20 
16  50  6 

19  10  30 
19  22  0 
19  27  0 
19  40  0 
SO  0  40 


TABLE  OF  POSmONS. 
COAST  OF  AFRICA— COMTINUBD. 


LatS. 

LoDg.  E. 

Var.  1866. 

Strnys  Bay.  Strays  Point,  extioiae     .... 

34  42  24 

20  16     0 

Kaffir  Kayl  Bay,  Morris  Point    

34  23    0 

21  31     0 

34  19  42 

21  S6  24 

22     3     0 

Knyeoa  Biver,  entrance  £.  Point   

34    «  30 

23     9  40 

Plettenberg  Bay,  Delgado  or  Seal  Cape, 

extremity    

34    4  48 

Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Becife  lightlioaw  ... 
,  Coega  or  Kuga  River  entrance 

34     1  30 

25  42    B 

33  46  36 

25  42  48 

,  Sta.  Cmi  I.,  peak    

33  47  36 

26  45  30 

33  50  27 

26  17  30 

Padrone  Point,  extreme    

33  46  30 

26  24  30 

Port  Alfred,  Kowie  Riyer,  entrance   .... 

S3  33  42 

26  50    9 

27    7  20 

Waterloo  Bay,  Mutland  signal  hill   .... 

33  28    0 

27     3    0 

33  16  12 

27  81  39 

1.  St.  Paul  be  Loasoa.— The  town  flagstaff,  according  to  Captain  W.  Owen,  is 
9°  12'  12*  W.  from  the  Devil'a  Peak,  or  in  long.  13*  14'  24".  Between  the  same  place 
and  Ascension  the  meridian  di«tance  is  27*  45'  48',  which  will  place  it  in  13°  10  3U', 
a  oonsiderable  Tariatlon  from  the  former  one ;  the  mean  of  them  is  13°  12'  27°. 

2.  BENQUELA.—The  meridian  distance  between  the  fort  flagstaff  at  Benguela  and 
the  Devil's  Peak  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  G°  1'  30",  acoarding  to  the  measurement 
made  in  a  short  run  in  the  Lezen  and  Sarraeoufa,  in  1825.  This  will  place  Benguela 
flegstaffin  13"  25'  6",  Captain  Heywood  measnred  the  meridian  distance  between 
Bt  Helena  and  Benguela  flagstatf  as  19°  6'  18",  which  will  place  the  latter  in  13°  22', 
16'.     The  mean  of  these  two  will  be  13°  23'  42",  as  in  the  Table. 

3.  Table  Bat  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Observatory  at  Cape  Town 
and  the  lime  baU  in  front  of  it,  are  described  hereafter.  The  observations  for  deter- 
mining its  position  were  commenced  by  the  lamented  Rev.  Mr.  I''allawB,  in  1829-30. 
Mr.  Henderson,  his  EQccesaor,  has  finally  determined  its  loDgitade,  as  stated  below. 
Upon  this  important  place  most  of  the  positions  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  Africa 
depend;  and  therefore  the  corrections  applied  to  it  have  been  extended  to  thoaa 
places  in  connection  with  it. 

Captun  Owen,  the  snrreyor  of  these  ooaats,  said; — "At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
we  were  first  required  to  exercise  that  precision  and  care  npon  which  the  whole  vaioa 
of  our  fature  work  was  to  depend.  This  point  was  made  the  first  meridian,  from 
which  to  date  all  our  longitades.  Bat  even  here,  perhaps  the  most  frequented  qjid 
prominent  cape  in  the  world,  considerable  discrepancies  were  fonnd  to  exist  in  its 
reputed  situation.     Some  of  the  most  established  authorities  had  placed  it  in  a  lon- 

E'tude  from  II'  to  6'  eastward  of  oar  observations.      The  most  critiaal  remarks  of  the 
te  astronomer,  the  Kev.  F.  Fallows,  had,  however,  reduced  that  difference  to  3^'  of 
longitude ;  but  m  onr  obeervations  agree  in  every  particular  with  those  of  the  inde- 
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Iktigable  Maakelyne  and  Dp  la  Cdlle,  thrre  in  itill  much  reavm  to  place  full  confi- 
dence in  oar  malts,  u  published  by  the  AdmiraltTi  in  O  Table  of  I.atitudes  and 
Longitude*  determined  by  Captains  Owen  and  Vidail." — (Vol.  II.,  p.  377.) 

Hera  we  an  nnder  the  necessity  of  pointing  ont  that  Captain  Owen  vaa  not  m 
oorrect  aa  be  imagined.  The  Observatory  has  been  eince  finally  settled  by  Mr.  T. 
Heodennii,  the  resident  astronomer,  who  (rave  ita  sitnation  as  33°  56'  3~  S.,  and  18* 
45'  26'  E.  From  thui  dednct  2  52'  {dif.  loru/.),  and  it  ffires  the  citadel  flagstaff  in 
ly  25'  53'  (or  I''  la*  55-  in  time^,  or  4*53'  R.  of  Captain  Owen.  This  is  very  nearly 
the  eame  as  we  formerly  fnave  it  from  Captain  Heywood,  aai  as  subjoinBd.  Annexed 
an  the  reaalta  obtained,  reapectively,  by  the  eeveral  obeerrera : — 

The  Cape  Caatle,  according  to  the  Abbe  de  la  CaiUe  in  1753, 

lies  in 18  24  62  E. 

The  aatronomers  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  1791,  placed  it  in 18  23  15 

Captain  P.  Heywood,  hy  ran  from  St.  Helena  18  26    6 

CapUin  Owen.in  1B2S   ' Iff  21     0 

Captain  Horsbnrf'h,  fmm  varioLB  rune,  Ac 18  28  30 

Finally:— the  Obserratnry,  bj  Mr,  Thomas  Henderson,  is  in. .   18  28  45 

The  Citadel  llaKBtaff    18  25  43 

TheDerirs  Peak 18  26  39 

The  Lighthojwe    18  24    9 


SECTION   II. 


GENERAL  0B8EEVATI0NS  ON  THE  "WINDS,  TIDES,  AKD  CTTE- 
EENTS ;  AND  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  PASSAGES  OVER  THE 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


1.— OF  THE  WINDS. 

OSHERAL  REMARKS.— (1.)  In  order  to  ^VB  a  proper  aoconnt  of  the  meteor- 
olooy  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  aaj  Bunilor  area,  it  ia  necessary  to  take  a 
wider  rann  to  embrace  those  natural  influences  which  cause  the  pecaliaritieB  of  eticb 
re^oD.  Of  late  jeors  this  important  subject  has  received  much  greater  attention, 
and  more  exact  observation  has  been  imported  into  it  than  in  former  times,  when 
vBgne  speculation  and  inconcloaife  arguments  were  deemed  sofficient  to  determine 
'  the  practical  application  of  the  motions  of  the  aerial  and  marine  currents  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation. 

But  even  now  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  absolote  truth  is  arrived  at,  and  jerf 
many  important  points,  more  interesting  to  the  soientiflc  enquirer  than  to  the  sea- 
man in  his  vocation,  remain  totally  unBolved.  To  pnrsne  these  enquiries,  however 
interesting,  would  be  oat  of  place  here.  But  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  drcnla- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  maj  be  usefdl  as  a  preliminary  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  general  and  local  winda  which  are  met  with  iu  the  South  Atlantic.  This 
has  been  done  in  oar  volume  on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  as  it  is  deeired  that 
this  work,  though  supplemeutaiy  to  that,  should  be  complete  in  itself,  a  portion  of 
these  remarks  are  inserted  here. 


(2.)  As  a  broad  and  primaij  prindple,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the  complete  cinmlation 
of  the  atmosphere,  bv  which  anj^  particle  of  the  air  has  in  its  course  passed  over  every 
portion  of  the  earth  s  surface,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  air  is  composed 


experimentally  demoaetrated  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciencee  many  yean 
since,  who  had  bottles  of  ait  most  carefully  collected  in  oil  regions  and  submitted  to 
the  most  rigid  analysis,  which  failed  to  discover  any  difference  whatever.  It  is  mani- 
fest in  a  natural  sense  also,  by  its  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life  universally  in 
the  same  manner.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  air  which  existed  over  a  special  region 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  become  subject  to  the  emanations  and  infloencea 
of  the  earth  it  covered.  The  same  remark  holds  good  also  with  the  wat«r  of  the 
ocean,  equally  universal  in  its  definite  characteristics,  and  from  the  same  cause,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  manner  in  which  this  u  carried  on  is  still  involved 
in  some  mystery. 

(3.)  In  the  year  1686,  Edmnnd  HsUey*  proposed  the  theory  of  the  Trade  Winds 
and  Monsoons,  which  is  now  generally  received  as  an  appro zimatioa  to  the  true 
solution.  He  afterwards  altered  his  views,  which  were  revised  and  extended  by 
George  Hadley  in  173S.t     The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  them  : — 

•  Fhiloso|ducal  Tmiswtions,  zvi.  Io3.  t  Ibid.,  173S,  p.  68. 
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m  ii  wnstautly  Tertieol  dtet  mihq  part  of  the  earth  bettreen  the  tropica, 
B  u  oonaeqiieDtlf  mMntained  at  a  much  higher,  teiaperatuie  than  the 
IT  the  PdIm.  Tbia  hmt  on  the  earth's  surface  ii  imparted  to  the  air, 
b  is,  therefore,  diapltoed  and  boo^^  ap  fVom  the  mrface,  and  the  colder,  and 
tbarefore  heavier,  air  from  without  ghdes  in,  on  both  sides,  rIdd^  the  surface  ;  while 
the  diaplaoed  air,  thna  raised  above  its  doe  level,  and  uiuuHtained  by  anv  lateral 
preaaore,  flowa  over,  as  it  were,  and  forms  an  upper  current  in  the  contrarj  direction, 
or  towards  the  Poles ;  which  being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  alxo  sucked  down  to 
'-  tha  deficiency  in  the  eztro-tropical  regions,  keeps  up  thus  a  continual 


ngknw  B 
wEicbia, 


ipplT  I 

Since  the  Equator  revolvee  mnch  more  rapidly  than  the  portions  nearer  the  Fclea, 
it  loUows,  that  a  maaa  of  air  flowing  towaids  the  Equator  must  be  deficient  in  rotary 
Telocity,  and,  therefore,  ooable  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  of  the  new  surface  over 
wbich  it  is  bronght.  Hence  theae  eurrenta  from  the  North  and  South  must,  as  they 
slide  aXoag  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  log  or  hang  back,  and  drag  upon  it  in  the 
dirvctjon  oppotiit  to  the  earth's  rotation,  i.e.  from  East  to  West.  Thu%  from  simple 
northerly  and  aontherly  winds,  they  become  permanent   north-aaiUrly  and  touOi- 


TIm  lengths  of  the  diumol  circles  increase  very  slowly  near  to  the  Equator,  and  for 
several  degrees  on  each  eide  of  it  hardly  change  at  sU.  It  follows  from  this,  then, 
that  aa  theae  winds  approach  the  Equator,  their  easterly  tendency  must  diminish  ; 
and  at  the  Equator  must  be  expected  to  lose  their  easterly  character  altogether.  And 
not  only  this ;  bnt  the  northern  and  southern  currents,  here  meeting  and  opposing, 
will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  leaving  only  the  actions  of  local  causes,  which  nay 
lie  in  one  region  in  one  way,  and  in  another  a  difierent  one. 

IIm  reanlt  of  this,  then,  is  the  production  of  two  great  tropical  belts  of  north- 
easterly and  south-ea»terW  winds,  vhtle  the  winds  in  tiie  equatorial  belt  which  sepa- 
islaa  Ibe  two  former  should  be  h^e  from  any  steady  prevalence  of  an  easterly  charac- 
ter, and  should  also  be  comparatively  calm.  All  these  consequences  ere  agreeable  to 
ohstrrtd  &ct,  and  constitnte  the  system  of  the  reguly  trade  tuindt. 

fS.)  The  constant  friction  of  the  earth  npon  the  air  near  the  Equator,  it  may  ba 
olgccled,  wnuld,  by  degrees,  destroy  the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass ;  but  it  is  com- 
penaated  in  this  manner.  The  heated  equatorial  ut,  rising  and  flowing  off  toward  the 
Poles,  carries  with  it  a  rotatorr  velocity  much  greater  than  that  of  the  surface  over 
wlddi  it  passes  in  its  northward  and  southward  progresa.  Hence  it  will  gain  more 
and  more  on  the  snrftce  of  the  earth,  and  assume  more  and  more  a  teeiUrly  relative 
direction ;  and  when,  at  length,  it  necessarily  returns  to  the  aurhce  in  it^  circulation, 
which  it  must  do,  more  orless,  in  all  its  course,  it  will  act  on  it  bv  its  Motion  as  a 
powerfitl  S.W.  wind  in  the  nortiiem  hemisphere,  and  a  N.W.  wina  in  the  soathem, 
and  thus  restore  the  e^nilibrimn.  This  is  tne  ori^n  of  the  S.W.  and  westerly  gales 
n  prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of  the  almost  universal  westerly  winds  in  the  North 
AUantic- 

*  8ir  John  Herschsl  fci<'ee  the  following  notd  in  his  work  upon  the  origin  af  storms, 
vUch,  B«  it  is  mmt  feuible,  we  give  here :  it  mnat  be  observed,  that  it  was  written  before 
the  views  and  obKrvations  of  Beid,  ItedGeld,  and  othcn  had  been  published.  We  iball 
advert  to  it  hereafler. 

"  It  seems  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  hurricanes  in  tropical  climates  tpay  not  arise  from 
poitions  of  tba  upper  currents  prematurety  diverted  downwsrds  before  their  relative  velocity 
has  been  sulEdently  reduced  by  friction  on,  and  gradually  miiinn;  with,  thu  lower  strala  ; 
aad  so  daahing  upon  the  earth  with  that  tiemendouB  velocity,  which  givM  them  their  de- 
•tnctiTe  character,  and  of  which  hardly  any  lational  account  has  yst  been  given.  Their 
EoorM,  generally  ipcaldiiB;,  is  io  opposition  to  the  reipilar  trade  wind,  as  it  ought  to  he,  in 
confmnity  with  this  idea.— (rnuiv't  Leeturu,  i.  704.)  Bnt  it  by  no  meaiu  follows  that 
this  must  always  be  ths  case.  In  general,  a  r^d  transfer,  either  way,  in  latitude,  of  any 
Bias*  of  air  which  local  or  leniponry  causes  might  carry  aiorr  Ii*  imimdiala  rtmth  tf  tit 
frirtini  of  tkt  tmrlh'i  turfact,  vould  give  s  restful  einggeratiou  to  its  velocity.    Wborevet 


breadth 
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(6.)  Nowit  will  be  Bren  that,  by  thlBtikeory,  the  trade  winds  niMtneu  the  Equator, 
leaving  a  beit  of  calms  of  varionB  breadth  between  them.  Accoi-ding  to  CommaDdtr 
MautTi  the  winds  here  being  neutralized  riae  np  and  cross  each  other ;  the  wind 
broDttht  by  the  B.E.  trade  paesing  over  N.E.  Trade  aa  a  8.W.  upper  current ;  andr 
haviiig  passed  the  calms  or  Tariabres  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  appears  as  the  ordi- 
nary anti-trade  or  S.W.  prevalent  wind.  The  chief  physical  feet  upon  which  tbia 
theory  is  based  is  the  red  dust,  found  fregnently  to  fell  on  vessels  near  the  Capo 
Verdes,  and  in  the  Mediterraueau,  where  it  u  called  scirocoo  dust  ^rb  coming  from  the 
South.]  This  red  dust  was  fonnd  by  Ehrenberg  to  contriat  of  microscopic  infusoria 
and  organizations,  whose  habitat,  at  Jar  at  teat  knoum,  is  in  South  America.  Bat  this 
aigument  ma;  be  demurred  to  Kvm  the  limited  extent  this  dust  fells  upon  compared 
with  the  vast  area  from  which  it  is  aiud  to  be  derived. 

)  There  is  another  groat  difficult;  in  the  reception  of  this  .theory,  in  the  great 

1th,  in  some  parte,  of  that  intervening  band  of  calms  that  these  supposed  cnrren  la 
.  _ .  ^  cross  each  other.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  from  300  to  600 
miles  in  breadth.  If  this  great  interchange  of  directions  were  continually  going  on 
with  snch  a  vast  amount  of  atmosphere,  we  may  safely  oonclnde  that  the  lower  strata 
would  not  be  characterised  by  the  calms  or  "  doldrums  "  tbej  are  koown  by. 

(8.)  The  more  reasonable  argument,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  that 
the  trade  winds  reaching  this  belt  of  calm,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  indraught 
will  rise  on  its  own  side,  and  revert  towards  the  pole  of  its  own  denomination  in  a 
precisely  opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  it  arrived.  In  the  parts  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  where  this  intervening  calm  belt  is  much  narrower,  aa  on  the  East  coast  of 
America,  this  crossing  may  take  place,  and  the  upper  currents  pasa  on  towards  the 
poles  of  contrary  names.  At  all  events,  this  view  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
will  satisfy  our  first  proposition f— that  every  particle  of  air  has  been  so  commingled 
with  the  Test,  that  it  produces  the  universality  of  character  which  is  demunstraied 
to  exist.  These  theories  are  practicaU;  unimportant  to  the  sailor  in  his  professiou, 
but  are  highly  interesUng*  to  Dim  as  a  snhject  of  observation  and  refiection. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  solar  heat,  combined  with  tbs  revolution  of  th« 
earth,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  general  phenomena  of  the  winds ;  but  there  are 
Btill  some  difRculties  in  the  way  of  acniuntin|r  I'or  some  of  the  periodical  winds  which 
are  found  to  recur  with  great  regularity.  Tnis  has  been  reasoned  for  bj  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, who  argues  that  the  trade  wind  at  times  blows  towards  areas  of  great  conden- 
sations; in  other  words,  that  a  great  rain-fall  occasions  a  correHponding  iudi'Bueht.t 
Another  agent  in  giving  the  easterly  direction  to  the  trade  winds,  suggeKicd  by 
Cuinmandbr  Maury  to  be  Magnetism;  but  this  subject,  of  the  magnetism  of  the  air 
and  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  on  it,  is  as  yet  hidden  too  much  in  obscurity  to 
draw  any  certain  deductions  thereirom. 

(9.)  There  la  one  feature  of  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  or,  at  least,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  the  condition  of 
aqneout  tapvur,  at  all  times  present  in  the  air.  It  is  a  very  important  questioiii  as 
upon  this  water-bearing  property  of  the  air,  evaporation,  condensation,  and  rain. 
depend,  and  consequently  climate  and  fertility  to  the  earth.  The  doubts  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  eminent  chemist,  Dalton,  demonstrated  that  one  gas  (and 
aqueous  vapour  is  such)  could  permeate  or  exist  in  connexion  with  another  gas  witli- 

such  a  mass  would  strike  ihe  earth,  a  huiricane  miffht  arise ;  and  bhould  two  such  msssaa 
eucounler  in  inid>tiir,  h  tortiado  at  any  doKTse  of  mtensity  on  rvcord  nuKht  eusily  result 
from  their  cambinntion."—^(frDnOTny,  p.  132.  The  more  recent  views  of  ^  Jobu  Htrschel 
will  be  found  in  tlmir  place  hereatWt. 

•  See  further  on  these  subjects,  Maury's  "  PhysicBl  Geography  of  the  Sea,  1880,"  pp.  US, 
ITS.  Sir  John  F.W.  Heischel,  Ency,  Brit,  18S9,  n-iii,  677-  Cdptiun  Bsaailall,  "  Frag- 
ments of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  2od  series,  i,  162. 

t  Mr.  Hopkins:  "The  atmospheric  changes  that  produce  Bain  and  Wind:''  also  soe 
Journal  R.  Geog.  tytc.  md6,  pp.  IdS,  et  seq.  See  alio  D.  Vaughan,  U.S.  iu  Brit.  Association 
Report,  1860,  p.  41. 
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tmt  dkplMang  its  l)ulk,  uid  that  water  was  thua  diffused  throngh  the  atmosphere 
without  iucrearing  tta  Toinme.  Therefore,  in  estimatins  the  height  of  tfie  banmeter, 
acooant  niiuit  be  taken  of  the  amouat  (or  wi'Ight),  ana  elacticit;  [or  tennoti)  of  Uie 
Tapour,  and  tubtracUd  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  to  give  the  trne  weight  of  the 
dij  air.  With  a  dew  point  ternporatnre  of  ST*  3A'  the  preuure  of  moiatiire  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  I '26  inches  of  mercury,  and  mnat  be  lubtractrd  from  the  height  shovLii 
by  the  baioDieter,  aa  above  itated-  Tuia  is  the  view  held  b;  Daiton,  Ure,  Begnanlt, 
Daniell,  Sir  Henrj  James,  &c. 

Is  oppositioD  to  this,  Profewor  Patton,  of  Bomhaj,  maintaiDed  that  moisture  did 
iitplaet  an  equal  o>  eqniTsIent  volume  of  air,  and  that  therefore  it  was  oulj  the  dif- 
ierance  of  tbnramonnt  which  should  be  applied  aa  a  oorrectioe,  and  he  estimated  the 
anoimt  of  vapour  above  stated  to  be  equal  to  a  pressure  of  ouly  0518  of  an  inch  of 
meienrj.     Sst  the  first  theorjr  is  thought  to  be  the  most  feasible.* 

o  the  actual  condition  of  the  atmo- 
jiarticular,  and  generally  the  who' 
earth.  Ita  elevation  or  weight  is  ascertained  by  the  barometer,  ea  is  well  knowi 
According  to  the  decreaef  in  the  heigbt  of  the  mercury  on  ascending  to  great  eleva- 
tioD,  it  is  calculated  that  at  1^  miles  the  air  is  rarefied  to  about  25,000  times,  and  at 
80  or  DO  a  perfbot  vacuum  exists.  It  presses  with  a  mean  force  14-T3  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  forms  one  l,12d,000th  part  of  the  mass  of  the  whole  earth.  The  ti'ade 
winda  do  not  reach  more  than  to  3  miles  in  height,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  donds  and  vapours  occur  bcnuath  toe  height  of  4  to  5  miles. 

(II.)  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  evenly  covered  with  land  or  water,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  infinitely  iotcrmixed,  the  phenomena  of  the  trade  or  anti-trade 
winds  would  form  symmetrical  (ones  around  the  globe ;  but  the  relative  proportions 
are  very  diflerent  in  the  two  hemixphercs,  beinf;  100  land  to  ISO  water  in  the 
northern,  and  100  to  628  in  the  southern. t  There  is  a  still  greater  contrast,  if  we 
take  the  horison  of  London  as  a  great  circle  dividing  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres. 
It  will  be  theo  seen,  that  London  is  in  the  centre  of  that  half  which  includes  all  the 
hod,  except  Australia ;  aivl  the  other  half  ell  the  water  of  our  globe.  From  this 
cause  the  line  of  meeting  between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  is  in  all  seasons  northtnard 
of  the  Equator  in  the  Atlantic)  and,  from  the  land  iiiHuenues  on  the  trade  winds  to 
the  N.E.  of  Africa,  there  U  a  wide  space  of  calms,  or  doldrums,  whose  base  lies  against 
that  continent,  and  its  apez  stretching  toward  the  coast  of  IJrasi],  as  is  readily  aeen 
by  the  illustration  of  the  trade  winds  diagram,  which  will  explain  far  bettor  this 
peculiarity  than  a  VErbol  description. 

(12.)  The  force  with  which  the  wind  blows  is  the  chief  consideration  of  the  sailor, 
in  ooniiexion  with  the  study  of  the  subject.  This  force  is  readily  measured  in  a  fixed 
obFervatoiT,  or  on  board  a  bhip  at  anchor  ;  but  not  so  when  Hhe  is  under  sail,  as  it  is 
nanifeiit  that  she  is  then  apparently  feeling  less  wiod  than  is  actually  blowing,  from 
^  ■_..._.-.,  ._,        ...      ^^g  j^        ,..     ._..     = ,  ,.,=._ 


being  drifted  before  it.  We  have  had  some  singular  accounts  of  nome  of  the  fine 
clipper  ships  scndding  at  an  immeni>e  rate  before  a  gale  which  has  been  marked  as  of 
no  cxtiaonltnary  violence,  while  other  ships,  duLl  sailors,  have  been  dismasted  or 
disabled  by  the  fury  of  the  same  gale,  from  their  not  being  able  to  bear  away  before 
its  great  velocity.  Therefore  the  recotihd  force  of  the  winds  met  with  at  sea  should 
be  subject  to  this  qualification, — what  are  the  sailing  powers  of  the  ship  which  has 
recorded  them.  We  have  no  itandard  of  sea-rates  for  the  wind  as  yet.  Perhaps  it 
would  add  to  the  value  of  such  observatonH  if  the  sailing  powers  of  all  ships  engaged 
in  adding  to  onr  knowledge  were  tested  when  both  close-hauled  and  running  free 
upon  a  wmd  of  known  velocity. 

•  See  "  Abstiads  of  Hsieorological  ObservatiDnB  by  the  Boyal  Eng^een,  IMS,  4,"  by 
Kr  Henry  James,  R.E.,  F.K.a 

t  The  dry  land,  as  fiir  lu  it  is  known,  is  eslimHtod  to  occupy  49,S(M,000  square  statute 
miies.  If  tUs  is  iocrenaed  to  61  millions  for  the  nuknawn  polar  regions,  it  wul  allow  116 
milium,  of  square  miloa  to  be  covtred  Uy  the  ocean. — Sir  J.  Htr»ehtl. 
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In  fonner  timet  the  twos  temu  of  breeEe,  gale,  hnirieane,  See.,  saffioed  to  deacrib« 
the  relstive  character  of  the  wind.  The  Ute  Sir  FnnciH  Beaufort  deriaed  a  sjBtem 
of  nnipla  notation  which  more  ezactl;  defined  them  forces,  and  which  ia  now  in 
nniTeiMl  lue  at  lea.    The  figures  prefixed  indicate  the  estimated  oharocter  of  the 


OColm. 

1  SteerMTB  way. 

2  Cleaa-fiUl  from  1  to  2  knots. . 

3  ditto  3to4  knots. 
i  ditto  etoSknoti. 
6  With  toyoU  {"  doae  haul- 


{Btat^trt  Notation.) 

6  lop  gaUsnt  nuls  over  single 

T  Two  ree&  in  topsails. 
8  Three  reeb  in  topsails.  - 
e  Close  reefed  topaaila   and 


10  CloBe.reefed  maiQ  to 

and  reefed  foresail. 

11  Stonn  stay  sails. 

12  Hurricane. 

From  2  to  9  bdne  sopj 
"  dose  hauled."  * 


(l-l.)  The  wind  o»or  the  land  is  found  to  be  generally  of  much  leas  force  and  tbIo- 
ci^  than  at  eea,  so  tlut  the  Beanfort  notation  was  found  inconvenient  for  land  pur- 
poses ;  Mr.  Qlaiaher,  therefore,  hsa  proposed  another  notation  for  this  lue,  which  i« 
now  adopted  at  Greenwich,  Liverpool,  and  indeed  at  most  of  the  principal  obeerva- 
toriee.  It  divides  the  force  into  tne  numbers  1  to  6,  which  have  been  proportioned 
to  the  Beaufort  scale  as  follows : — 

[Qlaither  Notation.) 

■    I.  Moderate  ^eaufort  seals) . .  1—2)    )    4.  Heavy  .,  (Beaufort  scale  ... .  7—8) 

2.  Fresh ( ,.  3—*)    I    6.  Violent,. ,.   ( ..   9-10) 

3.  Strong  ,,( ..  S— 6)    |    B.  TramendoDS  f ..11-12) 


(14.)  The  actual  force  and  velocitv  of  the  wind  has  been  calculated  by  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  by  an  improvement  of  Lind  s  Anemometer,  bj  which  he  found,  air  moving  20 
feet  in  a  second  presses  on  1  square  foot  with  a  force  of  about  13  0(-  avoirdupois,  or 
at  dO  feet  per  second  it  would  support  a  column  of  water  I  inch  high,  the  presaure 
force  iucreasiDg  very  nearly  with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  With  these  data  tha 
table  on  the  foilawing  page  has  been  calculated : — 


h  Blue  Sky. 

c  Clouds  (detached). 

f  Foggy. 

g  Gloom, 

h  Hail. 

1  Lightning. 


Lttttn  iniUeating  the  ttaU  of  tAt  u)tati*r  {Staufart  ITotatiim). 

Ugly  (threateninfrt  ap- 
pearance of  Weiiuier. 

Visibility.  '  Olijeots  at  a 
distance  unuaoally   vi- 


m    Histy  (half), 
O     Orercaiit. 
p     Pacing- 
q    Squally, 
r    Eoin- 


Thunder. 


t  dot  (.)  under  any  letters  auf^inentH  Its  signification: — th 
in,  r  heavy  and  contmuing  nun,  kc,  &c. 
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t  md  Vtloeitvof  the  Tf 
OaUt  and  TtmpuU, 


Frann 
inlfas. 

Velocity. 

-^5r 

Fort 
pwSeoond. 

HUM 

par  Hour. 

tHMM 

1 
1-47 

0-68 

'^sss'^r'*'"^'- 

IH>lft 
0-MX 

3 

3.9 

2 

2.66 

3 

liirht  Bin  ( jiut  appreciabls  by  gkiim) ;  WDuM 
flu  the  lightest  «il  of  a  y»oht  (2^ 

IHMtf 
0^>» 

S-28 

e-87 
e-e 

3-8 
4-6 

OlOO 
0-112 
0-130 
0-162 
0-228 
0-3C0 

6-98 
7-84 
7-88 
8-8 

10-4 

11 

4-76 

6 

6-38 

e 

7 
7-B 

Ugbt  braoMH;  (oohM  would  ffll  the  lightert 
«il«ofaUrgorfiipt8). 

0-»l 
0-S6i 
0-SM 
0-452 
0-Ml 
0-Ml 
0-060 

11-8 
13-3 
13-fi 
14-7 
Ifi-B 

w-a 

J7-66 

8 

9 

9-27 
10 

10-77 
11 
12 

■     all -a  (4).                                 "^                 ' 

0-T80 

o-sto 

0-8M 
0-910 
1-042 
1-170 
1-250 

10-1 

20 

20-8 

20-9 

22 

23-fl 

24-2 

13 

186 

U 

14-26 

16 

16 

IS'S 

FiddibreteeBj  topgallaot niU Utd royali  (6). 

1-M3 

IITO 

2fi 
28'6 

17 
18 

[nt«hwii)d*;iM&{6). 

1-630 
1-7B0 

27-39 

28 

29-35 

18-67 

19 

20 

1  Strong  winds ;  troble-ieafed  topsails  (7). 

»084 
2-800 

3115 
-     35-33 

21-47 
24 

)  Oalo;  <)lai»-CMfBd  topnil*  ud  teefed  Munw 

)      (8).                        ^^ 

S-12S 
8-»47 
41S8 
4-S80 

38-78 
41-88 
44-83 
47-44 

28-40 
28  62 
30-66 
3234 

1  Btrong  nlea;  clow-reefed  lopaaila,  and  iter 

[       Kill  (5). 

f-SM 

60 

34 

7-800 
10-400 

ia-000 

61-18 
70-72 
79-07 

41 

48-a 

63-91 

Hmtt  galof  and  itomu  (10). 

JOSOO 
M-004 
11-200 

100 

111.74 

123-82 

68-18 
76-18 
83-6 

jVerf  heayy  galai;    great  Btomu;    tempeiU 

41-000 
iS-000 

a-400 

I4I-M 
167-98 
1T3-08 

BO-34 
107.7 
120 

JTonadoeii  flTclonat:  hnnkanei  (12). 
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There  ta  no  doubt  th&t  these  flares  may  be  open  to  loine  doabt,  h  the  nibjeet  il  ft 
difficnlt  one,  &nd  thej  are  Riven  independent  of  the  different  forces  exerted  bjaqneons 
TapoQT  and  by  air.  Sir  Henir  Jainee  baa  al«o  given  a  table,  more  ootnplioatea,  but 
which  doe*  not  verj-  materiallj  differ  from  the  above,  which  will  suffice  &r  the 

(10.)  In  eatimatinft  the  dimmuhmg  pressure  on  the  barometeo-  during  the  proyreM 
of  a  ^e,  it  ia  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  the  force  which  muHt,  m  wne 
degree,  eompr»>t  the  air,  and  therefore  make  it  more  dense  and  heavy,  beaidet  tha 
idea  that  nich  a  force  mar  tend  to  heap  up  the  atmosphere  in  some  put  of  the  area, 
can  show  a  Ittt  weight  of  air.  There  la  one  view  which  has  not  been  made  promi- 
nent,— that  the  homontal  force  exerted  by  the  progrest  of  the  wind  ma^  lessen  its 
downward  vertical  force  or  pre«enre  in  the  same  way  that  a  railway  train  in  quick 
motion  does  not  deflect  a  bridge  as  the  same  train  would  do  if  goin^  slower ;  or  aa  a 
skater  can  pass  Bwiilly  over  ice  that  would  infallibly  break  with  his  weight  when 
quiescent ;  or  as  the  apparently  anomalons  loss  of  tpvrity  in  the  gyroscope  when  in 
motion.  However,  these  oonuderations  have  no  effect  on  the  phenomena  of  a  foiling 
barometer  with  a  rising  wind. 

(16.)  The  aUemation  of  the  fm  and  land  breezei  in  warm  latitudes  is  an  im{N)rtant 
feature  in  coast  navigation.  Ila  cause  ia  generally  well  underatood.  It  ia  owing  to 
the  different  powers  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  possessed  by  land  and  water. 
So  that,  generally,  when  the  day  temperature  is  highest  on  the  land,  the  strongest 
will  be  the  altematin^j  breetes.  During  the  day  the  radiation  of  the  sun's  heat  on 
the  land  causes  the  air  to  expand  and  rise  from  the  surface,  and  then  the  sea  air 
mahes  in  to  fill  the  void.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  show 
a  temperature  of  130°  under  the  meridian  sun,  and  sinks  to  SO*  or  60°  during  the 
nivht ;  while  the  sea,  rarely  having  a  higher  temperature  than  80°,  and,  from  beins 
a  bad  radiator,  fluotoates  but  very  little,  it  follows  that  it  is  alternately  warmer  and 
colder  than  the  land,  and  hence  the  phenomena  in  question.  The  minimnm  tempera- 
ture of  the  24  hoars  being  a  little  befor«  sunrise,  and  the  mazimom  about  2  p.m.,  the 
change  of  these  breezes  occors  generally  at  some  little  time  after  tlkose  hours. 

(IT.)  The  wind  decidedly  veers  round  the  compass  according  to  the  sun's  motion, 
t.f.,  from  N.  through  N.E.,  E.,  S.E.  to  S.,  and  ao  on,  often  making  a  complete  circuit 
in  that  direction,  or  more  than  one  in  succession,  (perhaps  occupying  many  days  in 
so  doing,)  but  it  rarely  veera,  and  very  rarely  or  never  makes  a  complete  circle  in  the 
contrary  direction.  This  has  been  uiown  Dy  Profesaor  Dove  to  be  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  roladon  of  the  earth ;  and,  although  the  observation  was  recorded  by 
Lcfd  Bacon  in  1600,  it  is  now  known  as  Dom'i  Lata  of  Qyration.* 

(18.)  Profesaor  Coffin,  fn/ta  his  elaborate  discnsatons,  thinks  himaelf  anthoriied  to 
lay  down,  as  a  general  description  of  the  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere, — 1st. 
That  irom  high  northern  latitudes  the  winds  proceed  iu  a  southerly  direction,  but 
veer  towards  the  West  as  they  approach  a  limit  ranging  from  about  lat.  06*  on  the 
western  continent  to  about  lat.  68°  on  the  eastern,  where  they  become  irregular  and 
disappear.  The  area  of  this  zone  is  about  11,800,000  square  miles.  2nd.  That 
farther  South  there  is  a  belt  of  westerly  winds,  less  than  2,000  miles  in  breadth, 
entirely  encircling  the  earth;  the  westerly  direction  being  clearly  defined  in  the 
middle  of  the  belt,  but  gradually  disappearing  as  we  approach  the  limits  on  either 
side.  The  area  of  this  zone  is  estimated  to  be  about  SS,670,OO0  square  miles.  3rd. 
That  Sonth  of  the  cone  last  named  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  is  easterly.  This 
area  ia  estimated  to  contain  60,760,000  square  miles-f  Professor  Dov£  contenda  that 
there  aie  hnt  two  Systems,  the  Ist  and  3rd  of  the  foregoing.} 

'  When  speaking  of  the  wind  veering  teith  the  sun,  of  course  the  ■hiding  of  Qie  cyclonic 
winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  not  inclnded. 

t  "  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,"  b^  Frofuanr  Coffin,  A.M.,  Fennijlvania,  U.S. 
"  Smithsonian  ContributianB  to  Enowlodge,"  vol.  vi.  18S4. 

^  Sea  Beport,  Brit  Asso.,  184fi,  See  also  Profesaor  UJtchell  in  Amfflican  Journal  of 
Soienoe  and  Arte,  toL  zii.  p.  2M.    A  great  amoimt  of  infbnnation  will  be  found  on  \ha 
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(19.)  In  tlie  apacGB  which  B6{>arBte  these  wind  sygtemi  those  harricaaes,  tornados, 
tTpbo^i*,  or  cjclone*  oocur,  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  currents  of  air  moving 
in  mKwite  directiDiiH ;  their  phenomena  are  further  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the 
hnd  they  approach  or  pass  over.  This  important  branch  of  the  present  subject  is 
ftilly  coDddered  hereafter,  but  tho  occnrrence  of  storms  is  an  exceptional  case  in  the 
Tirt  syatem  of  atmoapheric  oircolation  we  hsTe  b»en  considering . 

(20.)  The  foregoing  will  Suffice  to  show  the  general  nature  of  winds  and  their 
OBoses,  and  the  reasoDS  of  those  modiflcations  and  derangements,  whioh  are  some- 
times difficnlt  to  explain  in  detail.      < 

In  (11)  it  ia  shown  that  the  division  between  the  northern  and  sonthem  wind 
■ratems  ia  almja  to  the  North  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  the  nieteorolo^  of  the 
South  Atlantic  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  northern  part.  But,  as  will  be  seen 
hemfter,  the  ^reat  influence  that  land  has  over  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
wind  IniTents,  forms  on  the  African  and  Brasilian  coasts,  a  vaif  ing  condition,  ana- 
logous to  the  well  known  monsoons  of  the  eastern  seas. 

(21).  The  wind  zones  of  the  South  Atlantic  maj  be  snmmaritf  desoribed  as  foL- 
lowa,  and  thej  will  be  subsequently  dilated  on  in  die  same  order. 

1.  The  SouUt-Batl  TVade-utind,  blowing  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  in  the  open  ocean, 

between  kt.  30^  to  2^°  S.,  and  lat.  2°  8.  to  S*  N.,  according  to  the  season. 
The  sone  of  calms,  or  "  doldrunis,"  separating  it  fhim  the  N.E.  trade- 
wind  will  also  be  noticed. 

2.  The  variable  vrinda  or  monsoons  on  the  Coast  of  Brasil. 

3.  Hm  variable  winds  or  monsoons  on  the  African  coast. 

4.  The  variable  winds  and  calms  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

5.  Tlie  Aitti  lYade,  or  Pattaga  Windt,  separated  by  the  forgoing  from  the  S.E.    ' 

badea,  and  blowing,  variably,  from  western  quarters. 

THE  SOUTH-EAST  TRADE-WIND. 

(32.)  "Hie  area  oooopied  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind  is  of  larger  extent  than  that  over 
which  the  N.E.  trade  olows,  for  the  reason  that  the  intervening  calms  occupy  a  space 
North  of  the  equator,  while  the  polar  limits  are  found  on  about  the  same  parallel  in 
each  ease.  Bnt  from  this  space  must  be  dedncted  that  portion  on  the  eastern  sido 
which  lies  eastward  of  a  line  joining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Verde,  where 
tiie  winds  blow  toward  the  land  from  the  southward  thronghont  the  year,  a  dcfle^ 
tioB  of  the  trade-wind,  which  thus  assumes  the  character  of  a  monsoon.  On  the 
western  side  also  the  American  continent  so  far  deflects  it  from  its  normal  course, 
that  it  blows  to  the  northward  of  East.  In  the  S.W.  portion  besides  that  eastward 
of  Bio  dfl  Janeiro,  the  trade  is  very  variable  and  nncertain. 

(23.)  In  the  central  part  of  the  area  of  the  sonth-east  trade  the  wind  is  remarkably 
atcttdy,  andof  grM.t  foice,  so  that  for  homeward  bound  ships  passing  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  there  is  a  Ions  stretch  of  favonrable  wind  that  can  always  be  reckoned  on 
as  bx  aa  the  equator.  This  will  be  well  exemplified  bv  the  iliustrativo  chart,  which 
will  explain  the  relation  of  this  tme  trade  wind  witn  those  deflections  previously 
allnded  to  on  either  side  of  it. 

(24.)  The  relative  stren^  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  has  been  the  subject  of 
•ome  oontroveray.  Captain  Manry  contends  that  from  the  difference  of  0'055  inchia 
fat  the  mean  banimetrio  preasnre,  as  observed  by  the  Dutch  between  the  parallels  of 


gtnenl  nbject  in  the  works  of  Eamtz  and  lUmuns,  who  have  also  laboriouslj'  studied  and 
genenliied  the  phenomena  of  the  ninds,  and  t«  whose  labauis  much  that  is  bore  said  is 
owing.     But  b;  tax  the  largsst  coQcction  of  observations,  arranged  in  order,  is  contained  in 
C^A.  Hanry's  "  I^ot  Charts"  before  alluded  to,  which  are  well  known  to  all  sailors. 
8.A.O.  G 
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S°  and  20°  in  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades,  being  29-968  fortiie  former,  and  30023  for 
the  latter,  that  &e  S.E.  Iradea  are  proportionately  Btnia^er,  and  Gnda  that  the  homtt- 
ward  bound  vesseU  [2,23£  in  number),  with  the  wind  abeam,  have  an  average  rate  of 
5'6  knots  an  hour,  nhile  in  the  S.E.  trades,  with  the  wind  eenerallf  dead  aft,  their 
rate  is  6  knots.  He  contends  that  if  the  wind  were  abeam  instead  of  dead  aft,  that 
this  rate  of  sailing  woaldbe  increaaed  2  or  2^  knots,  whicb  would  make  the  difi^nce 
still  more  manifest. 

(26).  This  branch  of  the  tabjecf,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  trade  winds,  has 
been  more  larK«lj  discussed  by  Lieutenant  Brit<f  de  Capelto,  of  the  PortogueBe  novy, 
and  we  therefore  ff'ne  the  entire  essay  as  follows,  which  will  clearly  express  the  data 
and  conclusions  arrived  at. 

(26.)  In  the  foUowinf-  remarks  the  stren^h  of  the  wind  is  inferred  f^«m  the  rate  oT 
sailing  per  hour  of  all  &e  ships  duriog  the  twoepochs,  when  the  N.E.  and  S.EMrade 
winds  attain  their  extreme  range ;  that  is  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
August  and  September. 

(27.)  It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  obtained  at  the  two  periods  ae- 
lect«d  may  not  be  critically  accnrate  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  wind  if  we  take 
two  consecutive  days.  This  rate  will  depend  on  the  variableness  of  the  wind  and 
the  different  boards  the  ships  are  obliged  to  make.  Nevertheless,  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  trades,  where  the  direction  oftbo  wind  is  nearly  constant  and  rimnlta- 
neoudy  favourable  to  the  rents,  the  rate  obtained  at  the  two  periods  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  the  strength  of  the  wind,  setting  aside  the  effect  of  the  currents,  &c. 
In  the  zones  of  calms  and  light  airs,  for  instance,  the  distance  sailed  by  the  ship  ia 
much  less  than  that  gone  over  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  here  also  obtain  the  strength  of  the  wind  from  hourly  progress  shown  by  the 
jonmals  themselves  without  the  result  obtained  from  two  epo<ms. 

(28.)  In  all  cases  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  respects  the  course  must  be  oon- 
sidered.  It  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  all  these  to  one  single  condition :  for  in- 
stance, to  tfa^  most  favourable  point  of  sailing  for  all  ships,  that  is  with  the  wind 
free,  say  from  nine  to  ten  points.  These  corrections  I  have  effected  by  means  of  co- 
efficients, thus  approximating  to  a  correct  rate.  The  value  of  these  co-efficients  is 
calculated  on  tbe  nypothesis  that  the  rate  of  a  ship  is  very  nearly  0-7  of  tbe  rate  she 
would  attain  onder  the  same  condition  of  wind  when  going  free ;  that  the  rate  with 
the  wind  aft,  and  also  when  within  a  point  of  it,  is  O'S  of  that  when  going  free ;  that 
with  the  wind  at  twelve  or  fourteen  points  it  is  0'9  of  that  going  free. 

Such  a  prooeeding  is  undoubtedly  empirical ;  but  the  mean  results  appear  to  be  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  considering  the  nature  of  the  inquiry.  Again 
as  uie  variouB  regions  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  two  jteriods  are  represented  by  the  de- 
duced rate  of  similar  rentes  from  the  same  corrections,  and  from  the  same  nations,  the 
relative  results  are  not  sensibly  altered,  and  are  in  fact  the  relative  numbers  belong- 
ing to  the  two  different  epochs  which  are  under  consideration.  We  have  for  these 
two  epochs  t,648  tracks— 7R6  Butch,  662  American,  and  00  Portuguese. 

(29.)  In  order  to  find  the  mean  hourly  rate  of  sailing  for  each  lono  of  5°  of  latitude 
throughout  the  different  longitudes,  we  liave  added  together  the  numbers  which  re- 
present the  tracks  every  day  in  the  same  zones  of  American  and  Dutch  ships  follow- 
ing similar  routes.  Having  taken  their  mean,  and  found  the  hourly  rate  of  sailing, 
we  have  applied  to  this  lest  the  coefficients  to  reduce  them  to  the  rate  with  the  wind 
free.  Where  the  American  and  Dutch  routes  differ  in  the  courses  sailed  by  each, 
their  coefficients  differ  also,  end  these  have  been  first  applied  to  obtain  the  figures  for 
each  zone,  and  the  average  calculated  afterwards. 


The  region  of  the  N.£-  trade  is  divided  into  four  portions.  1.  The  eastern  and 
most  frequented  by  ships  going  South  and  pasting  to  the  East  of  the  Cape  Verda. 
2.  The  mea^  roiite  of  ships  going  South,  passing  West  of  those  islands.    3.  The  cea- 
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trtl  put  of  roatGB  to  the  southward  for  aliipa  fhim  Europe  and  America.  4.  The  part 
eontaining  the  wertemrooet  American  horae  return  routes. 

(31.)  FiAruaryand  March, — For  the  flrat  of  the  above  portions  we  have  twentj 
tisclt»— SIteea  Datoh  and  five  Americana.  We  apply  to  the  hunrly  retee  the  co- 
efficient 0'9  (oB  divisor^  to  correct  them  for  the  wind  free,  this  beinr  ([en emlly  twelve 
to  fourteen  points.  The  mean  rate  thus  found  from  the  poroUel  of  90*  N.  to  3°  N.  ic 
6-1  mile*. 

For  the  seoond  portion  we  have  eeventy-one  tracks — flfty-four  Dutch  and  seven- 
teen Americaos.  The  coefficient  0'9  is  used  as  Far  as  the  pareDel  of  15'  N.  for  the 
■DM  reason.     The  mean  rate  between  the  some  parallels  of  6°  and  30°  N.  is  6*3 

From  the  comHnation  of  165  tracks  of  Dntch  ships  and  97  Americans,  we  obtain 
tlie  mean  result  of  the  central  portion.  Here  we  have  nsed  the  divisor  O'S  for  all 
the  Dutch  tracks,  the  navigation  being  seneraUy  with  the  wind  at  seven  pointa 
aetrly.  The  American  nambeTs  are  not  altered.  The  mean  late  between  the  pa- 
lallelB  of  S*  N.  and  25°  N.  is  6-5  milea. 

I^nallT,  in  the  westernmost  portion  the  strength  of  the  ,wind  is  deduced  fcom  for^- 
ftmr  tracks  of  American  ships,  naiigating  with  the  wind  tree,  from  33°  to  33°  Wert 
of  Greenwich  from  the  eqoator  to  25°  N.  Here  there  aie  no  oorreotions,  and  Uia 
mean  r«te  is  6-7  milee. 


^2.)  AitffuU  and  S«pUwher. — During  the  months  of  Angnst  and  September  the 
N.R.  trade  is  weakest,  and  is  in  its  most  northern  position  of  the  whole  year.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  mean  strength  of  it  on  the  African  side  appears  to  he  greater 
than  that  at  the  epoch  of  February  and  March. 

For  the  two  months  we  extend  our  enquirv  only  as  ftr  as  the  parallel  of  15°  N.  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  10*  N.  on  the  western  side.  To  the  8. 
of  these  parallels  is  the  sone  of  calms  and  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

This  region  is  again  divided  into  the  same  four  portions,  the  only  difi'erence  con- 
■inting  in  the  central  portions,  which  are  r(^-divided,  the  average  rate  of  Dut«h 
ships  and  American  being  more  apart  than  in  the  months  of  February  and 
Hareh. 

In  the  first  portion  (East  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles)  the  average  wind  blows  a  little 
stronger  than  at  the  epoch  already  mentioned.  The  strength  of  the  wind  is  deduced 
from  foorteea  tracks  of  the  Dutch  and  fonr  Americans.  The  average  rate  between 
the  panllels  of  15°  and  S5*  N.  is  6.D — 0'2  milee  superior  to  the  oorresponding  one  of 
FebtiMkrj  and  March.  The  divisor  0-9  has  been  applied,  the  direction  of  the  wind 
being  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  other  epoch. 

In  the  tracks  Wcat  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  the  average  track  of  130  Dutch  and 
25  American  ships  is  over  6-5  miles ;  the  divisor  is  again  toe  same  0-9,  and  the  rate 
is  0-2,  ezoeediog  tUe  same  in  February  and  March. 

In  the  central  and  western  portion  a  great  difTerenoe  in  the  intensity  of  the  wind 
is  observed  in  comparison  with  that  of  February  and  March.  Sixty-nme  Dutch  ships 
homeward  give  the  mean  of  5-6  miles  in  the  three  sections  where  the  N.B.  trade 
prevails,    having   the  divisor  0*8   applied,  the  coefficient  of  the    wind  at  seven 

r_j8  further  to  the  West,  129  American  ships  going  southward  give  the 
miles,  with  the  coefficient  of  0-S  in  the  first  section,  0-9  in  the   second ; 
the  third  section  is  not  altered,  the  wind  being  ftf». 

The  tracks  of  thirty-five  American  ships  from  the  southward  for  their  own  ports 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  relative  weakness  of  the  wind  in  parts  more  and  more  to  the 
WMtward.  In  these  parts  the  further  Went  the  wind  is  the  more  free.  The  mean 
rate  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and  30'  N.  is  about  4-8  milee. 


le  dM^eca  h 
of  5-1  miles 
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The  mean  rate,  nmnint;  free,  in  the  wbole  reRion  of  the  N.E.  tnde  daring  Angut 
and  Ssptember  is  then  5-7  milea,  O'T  less  than  in  Febroary  uid  March. 

Very  ftreat  differences  nay  be  obserred  dnriog  the  two  epochs  in  the  oeatral  and 
veatem  regions.  While  in  February  and  March  the  rates  in  the  two  central  and 
western  portions  exceed  respectiTety  0-1  and  D-^milee  the  general  mean  rate  in  the 
montha  of  Aurnst  and  September,  we  find  the  coDtrary — the  twocential  and  western 
ones  are  less  than  the  mean  general  rate  of  0-4  and  0-9  reepectiTely. 

Thia  last  result  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  becanae  it  is  contrary  to  the  general 
belief  that  the  wind  gains  in  strength  more  and  more  throughout  the  year  in  propor- 
tion as  the  distance  from  the  AMcan  coast  is  increased. 

(33.)  The  S.B.  ZVoife,— The  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade,  properly  called,  ia  repre- 
sented at  the  two  adopted  epocha  from  6S5  abipa — 417  Dutch  and  238  Ameriean. 
For  the  region  of  the  S.W.  mooaoon  in  the  Oolr  of  G%inea  and  the  aea  along  the 
African  coaat  to  the  parallel  of  15°  8.  we  have  the  average  rate  of  90  PortngDeae 
ships.  In  these  last  tracks  the  wind  being  generally  foni,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  current,  the  hourly  rates  are  deduced  direct  from  the  jonmala. 

We  have  divided  the  whole  extent  of  ocean  from  the  zone  of  calms  aa  far  as  the 
Buuthem  limit  of  the  S,E,  trade  into  three  regions : — 

1.  The  northernmost  and  easternmoBt,  or  simply  the  eastemmoat,  where  the  S.W. 
monsoon  almost  entirely  prevails,  and  the  S.W.  wind  of  the  gulf  and  near  the  coasts, 
is  limited  by  the  African  shore  and  the  line  BAD  (see  plates).  Herein  the  strength 
of  the  wind,  aa  above  mentioned,  is  obtained  from  Portuguese  ships. 

2.  The  region  we  call  western  ia  comprised  between  the  coast  of  Brasil  and  the 
lines  B  A  G.  The  strength  of  the  wind  here  is  obtained  from  Dutch  and  American 
sliipn  going  southward. 

3.  The  remaining  region,  which  may  be  called  central  and  southward,  or  simply 
eeiiiral,  is  bounded  by  the  southern  limit  of  the  trade,  and  the  lines  cad.  Here  the 
Btrengthof  the  wind  is  obtained  from  Dutch  and  American  ships  coming  bam  tbo 
Bast  Indies. 

The  limits  of  these  three  regions  expand  and  contract  according  to  the  seasona. 

(34.)  Jiuifutf  and  StptertAer. — In  this  apace  the  S.E.  trade  extends  to  the  parallela 
of  10°  to  15°  N.,  and  cnangtng  its  first  direction,  and  converting  itself  even  into  a 
S.W.  monsoon  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  from  30°  to  35°  W.  of  Greenwich 
near  the  African  coast. 

(35.)  Ckimmencing  with  the  eastern  part,  ws  have  here  the  mean  hourly  rate  of 
progress  of  fifty-one  Portufcueae  abipa,  to  which  we  have  applied  the  above  coefficienta 
to  bring  them  to  our  condition.  The  results  are  shown  by  the  figures  in  each  of  the 
five  compartments  along  the  coast  It  is  in  the  coarse  of  these  two  months  that  the 
S.W,  winds  of  the  gulf  are  the  strongest  of  the  whole  year. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  ships  from  which  we  have  obtained  our 
reaults  are  not  generally  good  sailer*,  being  old ;  but  aa  some  compensation  for  thia, 
the  rates  obtained  were  more  correct,  being  collated  from  journals  on  board  and  from 
day  to  day. 

The  Btrength  of  the  wind  in  the  central  region  is  represented  in  theFe  two  montha 
by  124  tracks  with  the  wind  aft, — eighty-five  Dutch  and  thirty-nine  Americans. 

(36.)  The  mean  track  of  the  two  groups  ia  from  3°  or  S°  East  of  Greenwich,  in  25* 
Sonth,  to  the  equator,  in  Z^"  or  21  West  of  Greenwich.  The  tracks  spread  more 
and  more  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  equator.  The  mean  rate  of  the  Dotch 
between  25°  S.  and  the  equator  is  o-T  miles  with  the  wind  afr,  or  7*1  free.  In  the 
westernmost  jmrt  the  American  ships  appear  to  have  the  wind  stron^t,  although 
the  difference  in  the  figures  may  be  attributed  to  the  aupcriority  in  sailing  of  theae 
ehips.  or  perhaps  to  aome  difference  in  their  having  the  wind  in  some  sections,  Iho 
wind  drawing  more  to  atarboerd.  These  tracks  continue  only  to  S°  S.  The  other 
eections  belong  to  the  western  division.  The  mean  rate  of  sailing  of  the  American 
ships  is  nearly  6-2  milea — perhaps  7.7  free. 
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(37.)  In  tbe  wettem  region  Sooth  of  the  eqnator  we  haTe  tbr  the  two  monthB  £32 
ahtpB~146  Dutch  and  86  Americana.  These  are  difided  into  two  groups,  following 
the  ezainple  of  Mesara.  Maury  and  Andrew.  The  eastern  one  ia  formed  of  162  ahipa 
—123  Dntch  and  39  Americans.  The  mean  track  of  these  crosaes  the  equator  be- 
tween 21°  and  22°  W.  and  in  20°  in  20-  8.  ia  in  29°  W.  The  western  group  inoludea 
70  ahipa — 47  American  and  29  Dutch ;  the  mean  track  of  which  crosaea  the  equator 
between  27°  and  28°  W.,  and  the  parallel  of  20°  S.  in  33°  W.  The  routes  of  both  an 
nearly  the  same,  and  have  the  correction  of  seven  points.  The  mean  rate  of  the 
eastern  ia  6'0  milea,  or  7-5  corrected  ;  and  that  of  the  aeveuty  ahipa  to  the  westwud 
5-9  mUea  or  7-4  milea  oorrected.  The  difference  of  ffl  mile  which  the  western  one 
afaows,  ariaea  perhaps  from  some  of  their  boards  made  to  double  Cape  St.  Roque  and 
Cape  St.  Aognatine.  It  is  properly  in  the  second  section,  opposite  the  most  salient 
part  of  the  coaat  of  Biazil,  that  the  rat«  of  the  western  ahipa  la  less  than  that  of  the 

(38.)  To  the  northward  of  the  eqoator  we  have  onW  two  average  northerly  routes 
•a  &r  aa  the  parallel  of  6°  N.  The  weatemmoat  ia  dednced  from  thirty-mne  ahipa 
(American) ;  the  average  rate  in  this  solitary  section  is  6-0  miles,  or  7'S  corrects. 

S-2  miles  corrected. 

lay,  the  resulting  mean  ia  rejected. 

The  mean  corrected  hourly  rate 
American  tracks  to  the  northward,  ie 

(39-)  Ftbmary  and  itfiircA.— The  divisions  are  the  same  as  for  the  fbrmer  epoch. 
The  three  regions  determined  are  in  the  same  relative  positions,  excepting  that  they 
Bie  &  fittle  moved  to  the  southward. 

Tbe  wcetem  and  eentrai  regions  both  reach  the  equator,  and  the  eaatem  one  as  bx 
H  tbe  parullel  of  6' N.  on  the  meridian  of  12°  W.  The  southern  limits  are  6°  further 
govth  than  those  of  August  and  September, 

The  hourly  rates  are  found  from  similar  tracks  and  from  ahips  of  tbe  same  nations, 
and  consequently  the  fieurea  undergo  the  same  modiOcatione ;  that  ia  to  aay,  the 
•ame  coefficients  are  appued  in  similar  sections,  and  hence  results  are  obtained  per- 
fectly fit  for  comparison  between  tbe  same  epochs. 

The  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  eastern  region  ia  represented  by  tbe  mean  bonii^ 
rate  of  thirty-nine  Portuguese  ahipa.  The  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  gulf  is  oono- 
derably  lessened,  whilst  that  about  the  coast  to  the  South  of  the  equator  ii,  on  tbe 
mntimry,  augmented. 

>  the  average 

(40.)  In  the  central  regiou  we  have  the  same  Dutch  and  American  tracks.  Tbe 
average  rate  of  1 10  Dutch  ships  from  30°  S.  to  the  equator  is  5-i  miles,  or  68  ooi^ 
recte£  Tbe  difference  between  the  rates  of  these  two  seta  iu  these  two  mouths  ia  0-T 
milea,  0-1  mile  more  than  that  of  Auguat  and  September. 

In  the  wcatem  region  there  are  the  aame  number  of  Dutch  and  American  tracks. 

The  eaatemmoat,  composed  of  fifty-eix  Dutch  ahipa  and  fifteen  Americans,  givM 
the  average  rate  of  5-7  milea,  or  7-1  scarcely,  corrected,  from  the  equator  to  20°  S. 

Tbe  tracks  further  West  of  fifty-one  American  and  twenty  Dntch  ships  giTe  the 
average  rate  of  6-8  or  7*2  mites  corrected.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  western 
rales  are  inferior  to  Ihe  eastern  only  ofT  Capea  St.  Roque  and  St.  Angnstine.  Thia 
anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  former  epoch. 

(41.)  Tbe  strength  of  tbe  wind  for  the  wbote  western  region  ia  represented  by  the 
corrected  average  of  7-0  miles,  taking  into  account  the  value  of  6-0  milea  rate  of  the 
first  Bccdon  of  the  American  tracks  to  the  northward. 
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(42.)  Tfae  difference  in  tlie  Btrensth  of  the  wind  in  tbe  whole  region  of  the  S.W, 
monsoon  in  the  S.E.  Oadea  for  tne  two  epochs,  is  acutely  0-1  mue  in  the  avenge 
coneoted  ntes, 

Bt  not  takinK  the  S.W.  monsoon  into  the  calcnlation,  we  can  compare  the  strength 
of  tne  S.E.  trade,  properlj  lo  called,  for  the  two  epochs  in  oonsideration.  In  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  the  average  rate  ta  the  S.E.  trade  i>roper  is  ecjual 
to  7'1  miles,  oorreoted ;  while  in  the  months  of  Febniar7  and  March  it  is  6*9  nulei, 
less  b;  0*2  mile. 

The  slight  difierence  in  the 'strength  of  the  B.E.  trade,  although  the  r^on  in 
which  it  preTsila  is  sabject  to  great  changes  from  one  epoch  to  the  other,  appears  to 
bo  well  marked. 

Wh&tATer  may  be  the  amount  of  confidence  in  the  ^»efficients  employed  in  this 
inTeatigation,  aa  thej  enter  into  ths  identical  tracks  of  the  ships  of  the  same  nation, 
it  is  oertain  that  the  relative  valae  of  the  oorrected  rates  obtained  cannot  be  mat«- 
riall;  altered,  and  consequently  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  relative  force  of  the 

The  N.E.  trade  unde^oes  in  the  two  epochs  considerable  change  of  stren^b.  The 
difference  between  the  strength  of  it  at  the  two  epochs  amounts  to  0-T  mile  in  the 
wind  eocrespoDding  to  5*7  corrected  nte.  , 

With  respect  to  the  two  trades,  the  neatest  difference  between  their  intensities  is 
observed  at  ^e  epochs  of  Angnst  and  September,— that  is,  when  the  S.E.  trade  ap- 
pears to  attain  its  greatest  strength,  and  the  N.E.  has  its  least. 

Again,  as  to  the  S.E.  trade  proper,  this  difference  amouuts  in  Augnst  and  Septem- 
ber to  1-4  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade  surpasses  that  of  the 
N.E.  by  an  amount  capable  of  adding  1-4  miles  to  the  corrected  rate  of  6-1  miles. 

If,  at  this  same  epoch,  we  compare  the  N.E.  trade  with  the  S.E.  trade  along  with 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  diflerenoe  is  only  0-7  mile, 

Dnring  the  months  o(  Febrnary  and  March  there  is  an  excess  in  the  N.E.  trade 
over  ita  antagonist,  the  S.E.  with  its  B.W.  monsoon  of  the  gulf;  but  there  resnlts, 
<m  the  oontrary,  an  excess  of  0-d  mile  in  the  rate  of  the  N.E.  trade  when  comparing 
it  only  with  the  S.E.  proper. 

(43.]  The  charts  show  the  mean  direction  of  the  winds  and  tb«r  deviatitHia, 
accorOLDg  to  the  Dutch,  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  of  Utrecht,  Maury's  wind 
charts.  Admiral  Chabanne's  and  the  tracks  of  the  Fortugnese  ships  in  the  Oulf  of 
Guinea,  and  they  show  thoee  regions  where  the  wind,  on  an  averse,  blows  harder, 
or  with  an  intensity  beyond  a  certain  nnmber  of  milee  an  hour,  corrected. 


The  limits  of  thcM  difibrent  districts  are  found  b^  constructing  the  eorres  of  pro- 
gress for  each  set  of  rentes ;  on  these  are  shown  sections  of  rates  determined  (6-A,  7.0, 
7*6  miles).  These  sections .  transferred  to  their  places  give  the  parabolic  and  other 
figures  shown  in  the  charti. 

The  portion  of  the  N.E.  trade  where  the  wind  is  over  6'^  miles,  corrected,  assume 
a  figure,  formed  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  showing  the  greatest  in 
tensity  is  between  the  meridians  of  20°  and  23°  W. 

(44.)  The  central  lines  bear  figures  indicating  the  zones  where  the  wind  blows  the 
strongest  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  regions  under  consideration.  The  lines  ia- 
clining  to  tfae  equator  include  seveial  degrees,  and  even  change  their  direction  fVoA 
one  epoch  to  the  other.  The  extent  of  these  lines  is  greater  in  the  N.E.  than  ths 
S.E.  trade. 
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T^le  of  the  Slr»nfflh  of  tA»  S.E.  Trad*  md  S.W.  MmioonintAt 
Xoitlkt  of  Auftut  and  Siftnnber  and  F^aary  and  March, 
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7-8 
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7'6 
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6-1 
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J  Extent. — The  limits  of  the  8outh-«a«t  trade  wind  u«  very  difficult  to  define 
J.  The  illoBtntive  diagrome  wilt  be  for  more  efficient  in  giving  an  idea  of' 
ofitB  Tuying  extent  and  bordera.  Un  the  North  it  is  Kparsted  from  the  N.E.  trade 
wind  br  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms  or  doldrums  and  side  monsoons,  which  are 
Kore  fiulj  described  in  our  Korth  Atlantic  Memoir ;  but  a  few  words  wUl  be  given 
hereafter  on  this  part  in  connexion  with  the  chan^ng  winds  on  the  African  coast, 

(46L]  Further  tu  the  westward,  the  northern  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade  is  found  Either 
to  the  northward  than  ia  marked  in  the  foregoing,  the  line  of  separation  nrnniag 
•cron  the  ooean  in  a  di^onal  direction,  generally  from  W.  by  N.  to  E.  by  8.  ;  but 
it  wonld  also  ^pear  that  the  calms  do  not  pass  South  of  the  equator,  but  this  is 
■cartety  the  case,  for  at  times  the  S.E.  trade  fails  in  lat.  6°  S.  off  the  Brasihan  coast 
ia  the  noDths  of  February,  March,  and  April,  when  the  fttll  effect  of  the  vertical 
■an  ii  limited  to  the  soathem  hemisphere.  Uuriog  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  seldom 
et  oerer  lost  South  ot  the  equator. 

(47.)  The  southern  limits  are  also  very  indefinite,  and  much  more  so  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ocean.  "  The  calms  of  Capricorn,"  as  they 
ha*e  been  termed,  are  also  very  vague  in  their  extent  and  limits,  bat  they  are  much 
narrower  on  the  East  than  on  the  western  side.  Here  again  the  diagrams  will  bo 
more  exprenive  than  a  verbal  description.  But  it  may  M  observed,  tiiat  while  the 
belt  of  calms  orvai^ng  winds  is  or  may  be  only  4  or  S  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth, 
mtbe  eastern  meridians,  it  is  seldom  lees  than  two  or  three  times  that  breadth  on 
the  American  side.  The  lines  given  on  the  charts  are  chieflj  derived  from  Captain 
Msnty's  observations,  bat  these  are  so  far  imperfect  that  it  u  very  difficult  to  define 
a  mean  where  the  data  are  so  vagne.    The  wavy  boundaries  thus  shown  ai«  rather 
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[48.}  The  followiDg  (able,  derived  from  Uapt^n  Horebnrgh,  has  been  nsnally 
giTen  to  define  tbe  extent  of  the  calms  between  tbe  trade  winds,  but  it  tnnst  be 
remembered  that  this  ia  only  applicable  ta  the  limits  area  over  which  ships  sailed 
across  the  equator  in  former  years.  Now  that  a  much  wider  range  in  lonffitnde  is 
token,  and  a  much  more  westerly  route  is  frequently  taken  in  sailing  sonthward,  it 
becomes neocsaary  to  extend  tbe  infonnation  which  wasaufficient  informer  jeais.  For 
this  see  tbe  oharta. 

TABLE,  thoioing  th»  EguinoeUal  LimiU  of  the  X.E.  and  S.E.  Tradt  Wind*,  heliOMn 
tht  Mtridiatu  of  18  and  26  degrtn  Wat. 


N.K  TRADE  WIND. 


:.  TRADE  WIND. 


In  Januaiy  at , 

Pebraary    , 

J^   '.'.'.'.'. 

Jnly    '.'.'.'.'. 

Anjtnflt  . . . 
September  , 
October  . . , 
Novembei  . 


2   to    S  - 

2H»    9  ■ 

1    to  10  - 

S(  to  13  - 

bJ  to  U  • 

11    10  It  - 

9    to  14  - 

7i  to  14  - 


ti  = 


04'  to  4°  N. 
0}  to  3  — 
Oj   to2t- 

0    to  aj  — 


2!-    N. 

!i  = 


(49.)  In  a  preTiona  part   (6)   i 
r  the  equator  become  e 


,  page  36,   it  is  said  that  the   trade 


(50.)  Captain  Henry  To^bce,  to  whom  meteorology  is  much  indebted,  has  paid 
mnch  attention  to  this  snbject  in  some  recent  voyages,  and  in  a  oommnnication  to 
the  Eoyal  Society  (June,  1865),  be  gave  the  result  of  bis  barometric  observationB, 
which  are  here  quoted  from.  The  original  is  illustrated  by  some  interesting  diagrams, 
-which  are  not  repeated  here. 

Hve  Yoyagea  t 

l.pril,  I  have  observed  the  recurrence  of  certain  facts 
of  the  air  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  a 


(91.)  Having  lately  made  Hve  voyages  to  India,  leaving  England  on  the  1st  of 
July  and  returning  early  ■      ■      ■■        ■  ■  ■  -■ 


relating  to  the  weight  and  c: 


bulb  tbermometei 


of  the  yi 


I  ^ear,  from  personal  regietration  of  the  barometer,  wet  and  dry 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  &c.,  five  times  daily. 


These  five  voyages  have  carried  us  through  the  Atlantic  Oceans  from  50°  N.  to 
4(f  8.  tat.  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  again  returning  home,  we  have 
passed  from  34"  S.  lat.  to  £°  N.  lat.  during  the  months  of  February  and  March 

(S2.]  We  are  told  that  the  Oreat  Sahara  Desert  being  heated  by  the  sun  of  tbe 
northern  summer  causes  an  upward  current  of  air,  which  draws  in  the  air  from  the 
sea  to  restore  equilibrium,  Just  as  tbe  heated  landii  iu  India  during  the  same  season 
cause  a  S.W.  monsoon  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  a  N.E.  trade  would  otherwise 
prevail.  Our  barometer  diagrams  show  this  by  being  lower  near  Africa,  and  eradn- 
olly  rising  as  the  distance  from  the  demand  ia  increased.    Again,  in  aboat  33°  N.  lat.. 
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vhen  the  S.W.  mocBoon  commeaoes,  it  is  alwajs  much  more  from  the  West  thsn  it 
it  fbrther  soathward,  where  the  wind  dmws  to  the  South,  and  Terj  eener&Uy  turns 
iato  the  S.E.  trades  without  anj  intervening  calm.  In  tuA,  this  nestad  part  of 
Africa  aeema  at  this  leeaon  to  have  the  power  of  brinpDg  the  N.E.  trades  to  en  end 
in  ftboDt  17°  N.  lat.  between  the  ielandi  and  the  main,  instead  of  13*  N.  lat  ontside, 
and  of  causing  an  indraft  ^m  the  westward ;  it  also  gradually  tarns  the  S.E.  trade 
which  hlowB  near  Africa  into  a  S.W.  wind,  which  we  maj  sappose  finds  its  waj 
iato  the  upper  itratom  of  air  over  this  heated  land.  Part  of  this  S.W.  monsoon 
■emu  to  be  formed  of  the  damp  cloadj  air  which  exists  in  the  dcldnims,  whilst 
tbe  net  is  eridentJy  formed  of  clearer  air — another  evidence  that  it  is  part  of  the 
8.£.tTadea. 

(53.J  Having  thus  considered  the  curves  of  the  outward  passage  from  England 
with  respect  to  their  difTerence  when  fai'ther  East  or  further  West,  we  will  view 
them  in  a  North  and  South  direction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lowest  barometer 
occurs  in  the  belt  of  doldrums,  between  the  trades  ;  and  by  comparing  the  oatward 
with  the  homeward  route  it  will  be  seen,  as  is  well  known,  that  this  belt  is  further 
North  in  July  than  in  March.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see  that  the  lowest 
barometer  travels  North  or  South  with  the  belt  of  doldrums,  showing  that  its  cause 
mnst  be  sought  for  there,  and  not  in  centrifogal  force,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
fix  it  at  the  equator. 

(54.)  The  tailor  ia  naturally  led  to  ask  how  it  is  that  the  barometer  is  lower  here, 
B  Eoue  towards  which  two  trade  winds  are  ponring  in  an  immense  body  of  air  along 
the  euth'a  sarface,  and  in  nearly  opposite  directions ;  for  near  the  equator  the  trades 
draw  more  North  and  South.  We  suppose  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  viz.,  that 
hrre  the  air  rises,  and  forms  those  two  upper  currents  which  rush  towards  the  poles, 
«bov»  and  couuter  to  the  trade  winds.  Maury  tells  us  that  tbe  so-called  African 
dut  is  really  South  American,  and  that  much  more  rain  blls  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  tonthem  hemisphere,  from  which  he  argues  that  the  air  which  formed  the  S.E. 
trades,  having  traversed  more  sea  and  picked  up  moro  moisture,  rises  in  these  dol- 
dmm*,  and  travels  to  the  N.E.  above  the  N.E.  trades ;  and  vice  vartd,  that  the  N.E. 
trades  travel  to  the  S.E.  above  the  S.E.  trades.  He  does  not  say  how  they  pass  each 
other,  neither  can  we,  but  we  have  strong  evidence  of  a  current  of  air  travelling 
above  and  in  opposite  direction  to  the  litkde  winds,  because  we  generally  see  tbe  high 
clouds  travelling  in  that  direction.  We  have,  however,  as  it  were,  even  seen  the  air 
aBcendingi  for  on  the  15th  of  March,  1S65,  in  4*  18'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  33'  W.  long., 
when  we  had  light  fleecy  clouds  passing  over  ns  from  tbe  N.E.,  and  we  lay  becalmed 
and  roasting,  longing  for  the  trades,  my  chief  officer  came  and  reported  to  me  with  a 
htmfiil  conntenance  that  he  had  seen  these  light  fleecy  clouds  travelling  from  the 
K.£.  None  bnt  those  who  liave  experienced  these  calms  can  imagine  how  anzioosly 
wind  ia  looked  for :  to  the  N.E.  of  ns  there  was  an  arch  of  clouds  in  the  sky  extend- 
ing from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W.  points  of  the  horizon,  with  a  calm  and  low  barometer 
on  tbe  Sonth  side  of  it  where  we  were,  and  (as  we  found  afterwards)  the  N.E.  trade 
and  a  higher  barometer  on  its  North  side  ;  therefore  the  arch  of  clouds  was  probably 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  ari  the  air  lose,  while  we  lay  becalmed  at 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  of  still  air,  up  which  the  N.E.  trade  was  jnst  com- 
mencing its  ascent. 

B  the  equator,  it  will  be  noticed  how  uniformly  the 
e  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  S:K.  trades ;  but  on 
referring  to  the  homeward  curves  in  February,  it  will  be  noticed  how  much  tower 
the  barometer  ranged  then  than  in  August.  The  homeward  route  through  the 
Atlantic  diffsring  much  from  the  outwara,  does  this  difference  of  barometer  arise 
from  differenee  of  seasons  or  differenoe  of  longitude  ?  By  compering  the  routes  near 
the  eqnatai,  where  they  oome  very  close  to  each  other,  and  where  the  difference  of 
kci^t  in  the  quick-silver  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  part,  I  am  led  to  think  that  it 
4epettda  upon  the  difiisrent  seasons. 

(5&.)  'Whilst  speaking  of  the  homeward  route,  it  is  interesting  to  ramark,  how  on 
leaving  the  Cap«  of  Qcnd  Hope  we  invariablT  bod  a  valley,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmo- 
■pbeve,  which  quickly  rose  as  we  sailed  to  tJie  N.W.,  even  though  we  may  have 
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Blurted  in  a  soutli-eaiter,  which  is  tbe  high-barometer  wind  in  these  latitndBi.  I 
had  nuri(red  that  after  roar  din  gCajie  Agu  1  has  with  s  BDuih-easter  and  high  barometeTf 
the  colnmn  fell  auddetilj  after  rounding  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  the  S^ 
wind  cuiitinued )  and  I  suppose  that  the  fall  is  cansed  by  the  air's  ascending  m  it 
cumeB  in  contact  with  the  high  land  :  the  corves  seem  to  support  this  opinion, 

(oT.)  At  both  BCBsona  of  the  year  there  is  a  heading-ap  <<f  the  air  at  tbe  polar  end 
of  each  trade,  in  the  place  where  Maur;  tells  ns  that  two  opper  currents  ootne.  to  the 
snifiice  of  the  earth  {6) ;  the  one  we  have  already  alluded  to,  which  comes  from  the 
equator  towards  the  pole,  movinff  above  the  trades,  clouds  proving  its  eiistence ;  the 
other,  Maury  tella  rut,  rises  at  tile  pole,  and  travels  as  an  npper  cnrtenti  above  the 
strong  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  high  latitudes,  towards  the  equator ;  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  mnuy  clouds,  he  says,  as  its  moisture  must  have  beea 
condensed  by  cold  before  rising  at  the  pole,  so  that  it  becomes  cold  and  dry. 

1  give  for  this  theory  as  deduced  from 

(53.)  First,  then,  from  these  heaps  of  air  he  finds  two  surface  winds  blowing  in 
opposite  directions :  the  one  maving:  towards  the  equator  is  cool,  dry,  and  heavr,  the 
other  moving  towards  the  pole  is  warm,  damp,  ana  light.  He  may  well  say,  If  two 
surface  winds  blow  In  opposite  directions  from  this  heap  of  air,  there  must  be  air 
brought  to  it  by  an  upper  current  or  currents  to  keep  up  the  heaping ;  but  he  may 
naturally  ask,  how  do  I  know  that  an  upper  current  comes  from  the  pole  F  First, 
because  the  prevailing  surface  winds  in  high  latitudes  blow  towards  the  pole,  which 
•ir  must  return  ;  ana  secondly,  because  tbe  trade  winds  are  compoeed  of  cool  dry  air, 
which  could  not  have  come  froiu  the  equator :  here  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
two  upper  currents  aome  to  the  surfeoe  of  the  earth  in  these  zones  where  the  air  ia 
heaped  up,  and  again,  that  in  dipping  to  the  surface  by  soma  unknown  means  they 
cross  each  other,  as  Maury  conjectured. 

(59.)  Perhaps  a  few  words  may  be  desirable  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  westerly 
winds  which  blow  in  high  latitudes  appear  to  draw  the  air  from  the  heaps  above 
mentioned.  Here  we  will  refer  to  our  experience  in  40°  S.  lat.,  where  the  normal 
circulation  of  the  air  is  less  interefcred  with  by  the  land. 

es  of  gales  which  oommence  afN.  and 
1,  the  barometer  fails,  the  air  become* 
warm,  damp,  and  cloudy ;  the  wind  gradually  draws  round  to  the  N.W.,  after  » 
time  rain  accompanies  the  wind,  the  barometer  continues  to  &1I,  often  fast,  until  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  the  wind  shifts  to  the  West,  when  the  barometer  immtdiately 
rises,  generally  followed  by  a  strong  breeae  from  the  westward,  which  decreases  aa 
the  qmcksitver  rises,  very  often  settling  down  into  a  calm.  After  a  few  hours  the 
North  wind  sets  in  again,  with  a  falling  barometer,  and  a  repetition  of  the  whole 
seriee  takes  place. 

(60.)  One  is  naturally  led  to  ask  why  the  trade  wind  draws  air  &om  this  heap  in  a 
regular  coutinuoua  stream,  when  these  gales  are  fitful.  May  it  not  be  becauae  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  trade  wind  moves  the  meridians  diverge  and  give  plenty  of 
room  for  the  flow,  whereas  the  westerly  winds  have  converging  meridiana  which 
seem  to  check  the  prwress  of  the  air.  These  fitful  galea  have  always  led  me  to 
think  that  the  air  was  (£ecked  in  iu  course.  If  forthei  South,  say  in  fiO°  S.  lat.,  the 
wind  continues  steady  from  the  West  (as  Hau^  leads  us  to  snppose  is  the  caae), 
then  this  Eone  of  40>  seems  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  westerly  winds,  being  con- 
stantly refilled  and  steadily  drawn  off,  only  tbe  stream  into  the  reservoir  is  freer  than 
that  which  runs  out. 

(61.)  Now  if  we  consider  that  these  gales  are  composed  of  the  warm  damp  air 
which  come  to  this  heap  from  the  eqnator  above  the  S.E.  trades,  descending  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  travelling  towards  the  pole,  their  westing  is  accounted  for 
by  the  change  in  the  diameter  of  Uie  circular  route  which  the  air  has  to  describe  in 
accompanying  the  earth  in  its  revolution.  These  gales  changing  from  N.  to  N.W. 
and  W.  have  been  treated  as  the  N.E.  quarters  of  southern  hemisphere  eyclonee ; 
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uid  we  rend  in  the  "  Nantioal  MagasiDe  "  of  s  ihip'a  having  hove  to,  to  aJlow  one  of 
tbem  to  pais ;  bnt  if.  >■  we  Bnppose,  thev  form  part  of  the  nonnfkl  circal&tion  of  the 
•ir,  it  teeina  nseleu  ta  beare  to,  to  avoid  them.  The  source  of  these  galei  bein^  to 
the  North  of  tben  ia  a  sui&cieTit  reasoo  vby  the  wind  does  not  chanf^  to  Soath 
of  West.  The  polar  wind  gales  which  are  experienced  in  these  high  latitndeB, 
■eem  to  derive  their  air  from  that  npp<>r  current  returning  from  the  pole,  part  of 
which  Bometiiiies  makes  its  downward  way  to  the  surface  in  nigh  latitudes,  especially 
in  spring. 

(€2.)  The  (tale*  of  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  inst  remarked  upon,  have  their  exact 
counterpart  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  though  I  have  not 
noticed  them  to  be  »o  constant,  perhaps  on  ncconnt  of  there  being  mnch  more  land 
in  tbe  northern  hemisphere.  Still  ail  seamen  know  how,  after  Kettinr  North  of 
the  N.E.  tndei,  we  look  for  the  wind  to  come  fi'om  S.,  S.W.,  and  W.,  with  warm  air- 

(63.)  Tbeee  curves,  and  the  a^ruments  deduced  from  them,  seem  to  favour  Maury's 
theory  of  the  circnlatian  of  the  air ;  where  he  aiipposes  two  rining  currents  we  have 
a  low  TMTometer,  and  where  he  supposes  two  descending  currents  we  find  a  high 
barometer ;  bnt  they  are  also  suggestive,  and  a  series  made  with  standard  instrnmente 
for  each  month  in  the  year  might  lead  to  miist  usefiil  discoveries  as  to  the  normal 
circulation,  and  its  disturbance  by  the  effect  of  land.  How  strikingly  these  curves 
prove  the  uniform  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  between  the 
trades,  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year !  especially  in  contrast  with  their  sudden 
distortions  on  the  polar  side  of  the  trades,  where  their  irregnlsrities  resemble  the 
waves  of  the  sea  in  the  same  latitudes,  which  may  iu  fact  be  called  the  resultants  of 
these  distortions. 

(6*,)  Direotion. — The  principal  source  from  which  we  can  'derive  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  and  fteqnency  of  the  winds  of  the  South  Atlantic,  is  the  great 
masH  of  material  accumalsted  and  arranged  in  the  Pilot  Charts  of  Captain  Maurr. 
But  these  will  not  suffice  for  more  then  a  general  conclusion,  as  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  give  an  exact  knowledge.  Bnt  this  is  of  minor  importance  to  the 
sailor ;  tbey  will  exptain  almost  all  that  he  requires  to  know.  From  the  fact  that 
in  them  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  only  noticed  for  16  pointB  of  the  compass, 
omitting  the  "by"  points,  uuduc  importance  is  given  to  these  principal  quarters 
ftvm  which  the  wind  blows.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  more  exact 
eondnsioaa.  The  force  also  of  the  wiod,  an  important  element,  is  wanting  in  these 
otMervstions,  and  can  only  he  arrived  at  by  the  proportion  of  calms  eucoantered. 

(M.)  In  a  previous  page  (42)  and  its  illustrative  chart  ia  given  the  relative  /oree 
of  the  winds  in  each  area,  by  which  the  most  eligible  tracks  for  crossing  the  ocean 
jcay  be  distinguished. 

(6H.)  The  iUustiatire  wind  diagrams  on  the  adjoining  map,  which  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  figures  in  Capt.  Maury's  chnrts.  but  here  arranged  in  a  graphic  ftirm, 
will  describe  better  than  a  long  verbal  atnount  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
trade  and  other  winds.  The  arrows  diveriring  from  a  centre  in  each  square  repre- 
sent the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind,  blowing  finm  the  centre,  and  therefore  of 
an  opposite  name  (thus  a  S.E.  wind  is  shown  by  an  arrow  to  the  N.W.  of  the  circle), 
the  length  of  the  arrow ;  being  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  the  wind. 

(67,)  In  mid-ocean,  or  between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich,  0°,  and  30°  (or  35°]  W. 
and  between  the  equator  and  SO-S.,  the  portion  of  the  ocean  most  free  from  land  in- 
fluences, it  will  be  seen  that  the  south-east  trade  wind  blows  with  great  regularity, 
as  before  noticed.  But  there  is  this  feature  which  is  much  exaggerated  oo  either 
side  of  the  meridians  named,— that  on  the  eastern  or  African  side,  that  the  wind 
blows  much  more  from  the  Houthwatd,  end  on  the  Brasilian  side  much  more  from  the 
lastwaid  than  the  normal  direction  of  the  trnde  wind,  and  at  its  outer  limits  this  S.E. 
trade  wind  is  so  drawn  from  its  course  that  it  blows  at  a  right  angle  to  ite  ordinary 
direction,  becoming  a  S.S.W.  and  S.W.  wind  against  the  African  coast,  and  a  N.E. 
srind  on  that  of  Brazil.    In  mid-ocean  also  there  arc  much  fewer  calms  and  light 
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intarfeiM  with  by  tha  heated  oontineoti  on 

(66.)  A  ateadv  trade  inaj  therefore  be  reckoned  on  with  much  certainty  in  croanti^ 
its  area,  and  it  u  only  when  the  land  on  either  side  is  approached,  aa  it  mnBt  be  in 
oroasiog  the  equator,  that  the  difficulties  of  contending  with  varjing  and  sdTene 
breezes  have  to  be  met.  In  the  ensning  paragrapha  aome  Doticea  of  these  pecBliaritica 
are  given. 


2.  Windi  on  tlie  Coait  of  BranL 

(69.J  On  the  eastern  coaat  of  Braail,  between  the  montha  of  September  and  Maich, 
the  winda  geoerail;  prevail  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.E.  by  E,;  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember the  prevailing  winda  aie  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.8.E. 

f  The  former  of  these  are  generally  termed  the  Northeslt  MoksooK,  and  the  latter 

the  loutherfy  one ;  although  there  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  no  direct  and  ojipoeite  chanra 
in  them  on  or  about  the  eqninoxea,  as  ia  generally  the  ease  with  the  winda  so  called. 
Tbeee  winds  are  simply  a  continuation  of  the  S.E.  trade,  tehkh  changei  Ut  dmction  as 
above  described,  and  is  inflaenced  by  the  land  on  its  approach  thereto. 

The  icflnence  of  the  land,  or  rather  of  ita  temperaturt,  ia  more  or  less  according  tb 
tliB  action  of  the  sun  at  the  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  When  the  sun  is  to  the 
northward,  no  particular  difference  is  observed  in  the  S.E.  trade,  but  it  may  be 
carried  within  sight  of  the  coast,  with  scarcely  any  deviation ;  nevettheleas  about 
both  equinoxes,  but  more  especially  when  the  ami  is  advancing  to  the  northward, 
calms  and  very  light  winds,  with  apparently  no  settled  qnarter,  will  prevail  near  the 
coaat  t  and  thia  may  be  aaid  to  be  more  particularly  the  caae  on  that  part  of  it 
between  the  Abrolh'oe  and  Cape  Frio.  Aa  the  aun  advances  to  the  southward,  the 
trade  wind  will  gradually  come  round  to  the  north-eastward,  and  will  have  its 
retrogade  movement  with  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  equinox.  At  this  latter  season 
ships,  on  approaching  the  coaat,  will  begin  to  observe  this  northerly  inclination 
of  the  S.E.  trade  within  4°  or  &'  at  it,  and  which  they  will  find  gradually  to  increaas 
as  they  incline  to  the  westward. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  different  roadateads  and  harbanrs,  the 
wind  generally  blows  directly  upon  it ;  and  in  the  deep  harboiira,  and  upon  the  ahorv, 
thia  is  generaUy  auperaeded  by  a  land  breeze,  which  sometimes  lasts  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  About  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  land  breeze  sometimes  extends  as  far  to 
seaward  aa  Bonnd  Island,  while  at  Femambuco  it  rarely  reaches  the  roadstead. 

(70.)  The  preceding  remarks  are  those  of  Capt.  Hewett.  Pimentel,  and,  after  him, 
M.  U'Apr^s,  has  said  that  the  winds  of  the  northerly  monsoon,  between  September 
and  March,  are  from  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  or  leaa  nonherlv  than  as  above ;  ana  that 
those  of  the  southerly  monsoon  are  from  E.S.E.  \a  S.S.E.,  or  more  aoulherlv-.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  they  da  sometimes  prevail  more  from  the  Soatn,  and 
that  those  near  the  Nortb  but  seldom  occur. 

(70.)  Captain  Hewett  has  observed,  that  the  winda  off  Cape  Frio  are  seldom  found 


northward  of  N.E.    Heavy  and  violent  quails  are  occasionalif  met  with  in  round- 
ing the  cape,  to  obviate  the  effecta  uf  which  every  precaution  is  required. 

The  same  officer  adds,  that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  sea  breeze  varies  in  its  com- 
mencement from  ten  to  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  ceaiieB  in  the  evening  between 
the  honra  of  seven  and  eleven.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  violent  squalls 
from  the  N.W.,  named  by  the  Portnguese"Terre  Altos,"  immediately  superseded  thn 
sea  bi:«eze,  lasting  from  4  to  8  hours. 

(71.)  The  Baron  Uoussin  has  observed  that  the  general  olasaification  of  the  winda 
into   two  monsoons,    according  to  Pimentel,  &c,,  requires    coniiiderable  modifier- 
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tioiii  tar,  ia  hia  eKpnienca  on  the  different  parts  of  the  coait,  he  fonnd  the  wind* 
nrj  variable  in  the  two  seaaous.  For  example,  in  five  months  of  a  southera  roon- 
•nm  the;  had  not  forty  days  with  the  wind  E.8.E.  or  S.S.B.,  though,  ou  another 
nut,  eMteily  winds  may  more  certainly  be  expected.  The  navigaton  of  these 
eoaats  re^on  much  more  on  easterly  winds  than  any  others  in  the  months  of  October, 
Nonmber,  and  December,  which  may  be  eonaidered  as  intervening  months  between 
the  n 


we  find  again  certain  particalar  winds ;  the  one  aoci- 
duital,  tbe  othen  periodical,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  a  local  and  limited  nature.  C^ 
this  claai  are  tbe  S.W.  squalls,  which  oom^  on  during  the  rainy  Beason,  at  the  timea 
of  new  and  ftill  moon ;  the  Bnwilians  call  them  Rebojoa,  and  they  prevail  for  three 
or  box  days ;  moderate  when  accompanied  by  rain,  bat  with  greater  strength  when 
the  Aj  ia  nnsettled. 

The  other  occidental  winds  are  of  the  natiire  of  aqoalls,  and  are  found  piincipally 
in  the  envinniB  of  the  Abrolhoa,  hence  they  are  called  "  Abrolhoa  Squalls.  They  are 
most  freqaent  in  the  months  of  May,  Jane,  Jnly,  and  AogDat,  when  the  seamn  ia 
VR^  wet,  and  the  general  wind  from  E.8.S.  They  proceed,  it  is  said,  from  small 
white  and  round  cloods,  and  with  a  force  that  is  irreaistible. 

(72.)  The  Land  BreeKe,  on  tbe  coast  of  Brasil,  are  nearly  regolar,  and  are  felt  at 
Bight  dnring  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  They  are  foond  on  all  mtXa  of  the  coast 
between  Haranham,  in  the  North,  and  St.  Catherine's,  in  the  Sonth,  oat  vary  in  force 
and  TCKolarity  according  to  the  season  and  place.  On  approaching  the  eqaalor,  the 
more  discemitile  they  Moome.  At  Bio  J^aneiro  the^  occur  daily,  and  seldom  rise 
bcfine  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveninj;,  and  do  not  finish  till  the  morning  of  the  following 
day.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  at  £rpinto  Santo,  Porto  Seguro,  Bakia,  Pemambuco,  and 
other  places  similarly  situated. 

Daring  the  northern  monsoon  the  land  breezes  are  more  regular  than  in  the  southern 
manaoon ;  they  are  also  stronger,  because  then  tbe  volume  of  wind  comes  more  direct 
and  beating  constantly  against  tbe  coast,  the  re-action  csaae  a  freshness  io  the  weather 
OD  shore,  which  produces  a  mote  regular  and  stronger  effect. 

In  the  Bontheni  monaoon  the  winds  are  more  variable  to  the  South  and  S.W.  t  the 
land  biceiea  are  mixed  ap  with  them  and  are  not  to  be  distingaished. 

"nie  sea  breeze  is  mostly  stronger  and  broader  than  the  land  breeze.  This  is  the 
efleet  of  vapour  raised  from  the  earth  and  accnmnlated  in  great  quantity  during  the 
day  i  condensed  afterward  by  the  coolness  of  night,  it  fiilis  and  causes  the  air  to  ex- 
pand with  greater  force. 

(73.)  Veasels  cannot  always  be  certain  of  finding  the  land  breezes  at  a  certain  time 
in  making  for  the  ports  of  Brasil.  But,  in  general,  on  advancing  southward,  follow- 
ing the  coast,  the  winds  io  the  rainy  season  will  be  found  between  South  and  West, 
and  between  the  Alagoa  dot  Patot  and  Capt  Frio  it  soraetimeB  blows  violentlj^  from 
between  8.B.  and  S.W.  and  from  the  N.W.,  at  times,  there  are  hurricanes,  similar  to 
the  Poa^wma  of  the  Rio  Plato,  which  are  dreadful.  Of  these,  the  prognostics  are 
the  tame  •«  of  a  European  gale.  If  the  sun  sets  environed  with  thick  clouds,  if  the 
laud  ippean  very  distinct,  and  seems  to  rise  np,  approaching  the  observer,  yon  may 
expect  ue  winds  to  blow  from  South  to  S.W.  till  it  brightens  up.  Fortunately  tliese 
gales  do  not  long  continue ;  when  furious,  they  rarely  last  more  than  24  or  30  hoars, 
sad  their  strength  and  duration  diminishee  on  approaching  the  equator.  When  the 
S.E.  or  8.W.  winds  of  the  southern  monsoon  are  moderate,  they  come  strong  from 
the  eastward  during  the  day,  and  approach  the  West  during  the  night. 

So  soon  as  the  wind  approaches  the  East  the  weather  always  clears  up.  To  the 
contiary  when  it  tnma  toward  the  West,  and  tbe  mist  comes  on  more  and  more  thick. 
Tbe  winds  are  stated  to  come  from  tbe  eastward  in  aU  their  tropical  seas ;  this  is  their 
DBtnral  course;  the  interruptions  or  changes  which  occur,  in  advancing  to  the  land, 
art  nothing  but  the  crisis  when  passing  from  one  to  another.  At  7  or  8  leagues  from 
the  coast  the  general  motions  of  the  monsoons  will  be  found. 
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(74.)  TheBeoMDaof  BraailmaybeeondderedastnooBlT!  the  dry  uid  the  ranqr> 
On  all  the  eastern  caaat  the  itj  Ma«on  commeneei  near  Ute  end  of  September,  and 
continues  antil  Febmarj,  and  dnring  the  five  montliB  of  its  contdaaaiice  thonder- 
Btunns  frequently  occar,  bat  it  seldom  rains. 

The  rest  of  the  year  includea  the  rainy  season;  though  the  rains  are  not  so  conHtant 
as  ^11;  to  Justify  the  name.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  onlj  months  which  m&j  be 
tikua  considered  are  May,  June,  July,  Auf^nst,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  Scpteoiber. 
On  the  North  coast  the  periods  varj;  for  the  heavy  rains  there  commonly  begin 
in  December;  although,  as  on  the  eastern  coast,  thej  include  May,  June,  J^uly,  and 

(75.)  Faka.— Sitoate  immediately  beneath  the  equat^ir,  the  climate  of  Para  is  hot 
and  sultry :  the  thermometer  averaging  throughout  the  day  from  84°  to  89*  in  the 
shade ;  and  at  night  occasionally  falling  as  low  as  70*,  with  very  heavy  and  copious 
dews,  especially  upon  the  river,  wetting  the  boats  as  if  a  shower  of  rain  had  occurred. 
The  river  water  is  warm,  generally  84  ,  as  the  air  cools  in  Iha  evening,  it  chills  the 
mrfaoeof  the  water;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  emits  steam  or  aqueous  vapour  into  the 
cool  atmosphere.  Thus  the  fog,  or  mist,  arises  from  the  warm  water  at  the  river, 
and  is  not  a  deposit  of  dew  from  the  atmosphere  n[)an  a  surface  oooled  by  radiation. 
Precisely  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  North,  when  water  is 
rapidly  losing  its  temperature,  previons  to  fi^eetinr,  it  smokes  with  steam,  and  emits 
a  vast  volume  of  vapour,  not  a  ^xip  being  deposited  on  the  laud ;  and  it  is  t«  this  that 
we  must  refer  the  mists  and  fogs,  rising  from  the  warm  valleys,  often  before  sunset, 
and  not  ascribe  them  to  the  deposit  of  dew  from  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  no  difference  of  temperature  throngfaoat  the  year;  the  mean  is  64*.  Am 
already  shown,  there  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry.  The  Wet  or  rainy  season 
commencing  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  continuing  antil  July,  raining  more 
or  less,  every  dav,  for  many  hours,  without  intermission.  The  air  is  sultry  and  op- 
pressive, with  light  variable  winds,  the  most  awful  thunder  and  lightning,  violent 
eqnalLs  of  wind,  occasionally  from  different  points  of  the  compass,  and  tremendoua 
heavy  rain.     Ships  are  often  detained  several  months,  not  being  able  to  take  in  their 

It  generally  begins  t«  rain  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues  antil 
nine  or  ten  at  night.  The  early  part  of  the  morning  from  mfduight  is  mostly  fine. 
The  thunder-storms  take  place  most  'frequently  in  the   afternoon,  aboat  two  or  three 


'clock.  The  same  circumstance  occnrs  at  Kio  Janeiro.  The  period  of  the  hour  of 
the  storms  is  not  confined  to  this  place,  but  occurs  at  many  otLera.  The  coantry  ia 
flooded  in  many  parts  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  dry  season  at  Para  is  from  July  to  December.  During  this  period  rain  is  k 
fr^uent  occnrrenee,  and  thnnder-Htorms  likewise  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  the  windy 
season,  it  blowing  fresh  from  the  N.E.  during  the  day,  with  a  light  breeie  onlj  ia 
the  evening.    Lightning  is  frequent  io^the  horiion  every  night. 

Althongh,  from  the  appearances  of  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Para,  its  muddy  beaehe* 
and  maasee  of  filth,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  "centre  of  yellow  fever,''^et  those 
who  sleep  on  the  river  are  generally  healthy,  and  enjoy  a  fortunate  e:iemption.  In- 
termitteat  fevera  or  a^es,  however,  attack  new  comers,  and  higher  up  the  river  they 
are  more  common.  Ihoae  employed  in  the  gathering  of  sarsaparilla  are  very  fre- 
qoently  attacked  with  fever,  and  many  natives  die  of  it.  Dysentery,  tetanus,  &e., 
are  common.  The  small  pox,  in  1825,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  5,000  people,  and  Ut 
have  proved  the  most  deiitractive  sconi^  they  ever  eKpericuced.  Hydrophobia  is 
almost  unkoown.* 


'  Ur.  Webster's  Nairalivo  of  the  Voyage  of  tbe  CAanluleer,  Appendix,  p.  339 — 342. 
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(76.)  Hakanham. — The  wet  sessoD  eommencea  »t  Marutham  iD  the  latter  end  of 
Deeember,  or  the  early  part  of  January,  and  contiQuea  notil  June  or  JqIt;  during 
the  whole  of  these  montni  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls,  the  roost  awful  thunder- 
■torau  occur,  in  which  lightning  is  remarkablr  vivid :  the  weather  is  oppressiTely 
hot,  and  the  wind  light  and  Tariable,  vetriD^  all  round  the  compass  in  Uie  course 
of  tw«oty'fonr  houra.  The  dry  season  continues  from  Jntr  to  December,  in  which 
period  there  is,  ^nerally,  a  fine  freeh  breeie  from  the  N.E.  or  E.N.E.  The  nights 
■re  attended  with  lightning,  bnt  no  tliknder,  and  a  few  showers  of  rain  eometimea 

The  e1iniat«  of  Maranfaam  is  natarally  hot,  and,  as  at  Para,  there  is  littU  variation 
of  temperatnre  throa^hoot  the  vear,  the  average  bein^  82°.  The  general  range  of 
thermometer  ia  from  IS"  at  nigbt  to  86°  in  the  day  time,  even  in  the  most  shady 
KtnatioDe.  The  barometer  ranges  from  29.92  to  30-1,  the  sveraffo  being  30  inches, 
and  the  horary  oscillation  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  ;  it  falls  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p-m.,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  fall  of  rain. 

The  climate  here  is  generally  regarded  as  healthy,  the  most  sickly  time  being  dnrin^ 
the  transition  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  season,  or  about  July.  The  wet  season  is  not 
considered  unhealthy. 

In  the  pTovinoe  of  Seara,  or  Ciara,  to  the  East  of  Matanham,  the  drooKhts  are  occa- 
sionally serere.  A  few  years  ago  some  tfaousanda  of  persons  perisned  from  the 
want  of  water.  Many  fled  to  Kio  Janeiro  and  to  Maranham,  and  the  crops  were 
nearly  all  destroyed.* 

^le  climate  of  Fernando  Noronha,  thongh  abounding  in  vegetation  and  moietore, 
ii  very  healthy.  The  dry  season  commences  in  July,  and  continues  thronghoat  An- 
gtut,  September,  October,  November,  and  December.  The  wet  season  is  from  January 
to  Jnne,  inclnsivfl.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  rainy  season  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  common ;  and  heavy  surfs  prevail,  especially  about  Rat  Island,  at  the  same 
pmod  when  similorsurb  prevailat  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  as  shown  hereafter, 
■rith  the  wind  light  and  variable  frvm  the  N.W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is,  at  times, 
a  very  scanty  supply  of  water  here,  hot,  in  the  wet  season,  a  little  deluge.-f- 

a  considerable  time  on  this  coast,  hu 

On  the  coast  outside. Bahia  the  trade  winds  generally  vary  4  or  S  points  in  the 
oopoaite  monsoons.  They  blow  from  the  East  during  the  months  of  Febmary, 
March,  and  October ;  from  S.E.  by  E.  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tcDiber;  and  from  E.N.E.  during  November,  and  December.  This  is  shown  in  the 
iUmtratiTe  chart. 

(T8.)  Id  the  roadstead  of  Bahia  the  wind  oomea  between  N.E.  and  H.E.  for  the 
grtatest  port  of  the  year.  Dnnuff  the  S.W.monsoon,  in  June  and  Jnly,  there  are 
freqnent  calms,  storms  trom  the  iTW.,  and  squalls  from  the  8.W.  This  bad  weather 
seldora  huts  long,  and  the  wind  seldom  gets  so  strong  as'to  cause  disaster;  they  are 
rather  squalls  of  a  few  hours  doration,  after  which  comes  a  calm,  with  the  wind  from 
the  East  But  at  the  times  of  the  new  and  full  moon  daring  this  season,  the  southerly 
winds,  which  blow  some  time  for  two  or  three  days  oonseoatively,  send  in  a  very 
heavy  sea  into  the  outer  road,  particularly  during  the  ebb  tide.  These  are  vei^  trou- 
blmne  to  shij)pDg,  and  make  the  communication  with  the  shore  to  be  difBcnlt. 
Sqoalls  from  N.W.  bring  bad  weather,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

(7B.)  Storms  are  extremely  rare  at  Bahia,  hut  occur  sometimes.  That  best  remem- 
iMted  DCcuned  on  St.  Joseph's  day,  March,  19,  1817,  which  was  a  true  hurricane 
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and  oanaed  great  diMUter  to  the  lower  town,  lliese  meteors  are  retj  rare  to  the  S. 
of  the  equator. 

What  u  called  the  winter  season  commences  in  March,  and  lasts  till  August.  It  is 
the  rainy  season,  and  that  in  which  the  heat  is  1«bs,  but  manj  days  are  as  hot  as  the 
aumiaer  time.    There  is  great  inegnlarity  in  the  seasons. 

(80.)  In  the  sommer  the  dews  are  extremely  abundant,  and  Brve  suffloient  maistnn 
to  the  soil,  to  sapport  Tegetation.  Ah  ^  all  parts  of  the  BnuUian  coast,  the  atmos- 
phere is  always  charged  with  moisture,  and  its  high  tempeiatnre  greatly  hcilitatea 
the  absorption  of  vapour,  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation. 

The  changes  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  Terr  regnlar.  Oenerally  in  the  morn- 
ing the  wind  is  from  N.  to  N.E.,  freqnently  very  strong,  and  agreeably  refreshing 

the  atmosphere ;  and  which,  after  an  hoar  of  calm,  ia  replaced,  about  10  or  11  o'clock, 
by  the  aea  breeze  from  E.S.E.  to  S.E.  In  the  evening,  about  sunset,  this  breeie 
•inks,  and  towards  S  or  9  in  the  evening,  slight  raffles  set  in  from  various  points  of 
the  compass  at  the  liead  of  the  bay,  which  continue  till  ann  rise,  when  they  become 
stronger,  and  blow  from  N.  and  N.E, 

(81.)  Rio  Jaseiko,  by  Capt.  MonoheE, — The  teaiant,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
within  the  tropics,  are  j)ot  well  marted  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  to  this  cause  must  be  at- 
tributed the  great  diversity  of  opinions  ezpresaed  by  different  authors.  Travellers  too 
frequently,  judging- frvm  their  own  expenence  acquired  during  a  fen  days  sojourn. 
and  the  kw  particulars  acquired  during  the  same  period,  are  apt  to  generaliie,  and 
these  opinions  once  expressed  are  then  taken  as  authoritative.  It  wul  be  better  to 
base  our  conclusions  on  the  exact  flKures  acquired  at  the  Obaervatoiy  at  Rio.  Thia 
study  of  the  climate  of  Rioandof  Brasil  in  general  becomes  of  mora  interest  now  that 
the  yellow  fever  so  often  viaits  this  countir,  and  it  would  be  important  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  climatic  ctianges  snd  the  appearance  of 
this  scourge. 

(82.)  Wmdt. — In  respect  of  wind,  the  climate  of  Rio  divides  the  year  into  the 
northerlv  monsoon  and  the  scntherly  monsoon.  The  first  includes  the  autumn  and 
winter  (Mareh,  April,  May,  Jane,  July,  and  August),  and  the  second  the  remaining 
six  months  of  the  spring  and  summer. 

(830  Donog  the  southerly  monsoon,  the  winds  vary  between  S.S.G.  and  E.S.B., 
with  frequent  squalls  from  S.  and  S.W.,  which  are  the  taiU  of  the  pamperos  blowing 
on  the  shores  of'the  La  Plata,  and  either  dying  away  or  changing  their  direction  be- 
fqre  reaching  the  high  mountains  of  the  coast  of  Rio.  They  larely  have  muchstrength 
wnen  they  reach  the  roadstead. 

Suringthe northerly  monsoon  the  winds  are  from  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  To  the 
South  ot^D  the  seaBOua  axe  still  more  contracted ;  they  are  less  from  the  N. 

tie  is  extracted  from  the 
inged  in  a  tahnlar  form. 
This  table  shows  the  frequency  of  winds  blowing  from  the  sixteen  chief  points  of  the 
eompBsa,  and  the  calms.  Each  of  the  Jiguretrepreitntt  the  proportion  p«r  cent,  of  aU 
•'      '  ••■■•,  fnonth,   each  horixontal  line  forming  a   total 

It  will  be  seen  that  southerly  winds  are  most  frcqnent  in  May  and  June,  IT  in  eadt 
100,  and  northerly  winds  in  January,  19  per  cent.  Calms  are  pretty  nearly  diatii- 
huted  over  the  wliole  year,  from  2G  to  30  per  cent 
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TABLE  tf  A«  WiNDB  and  Calus   in  lift  Soai  of   JHo  Janeiro,  for  »aeh  Month' 
thowing  the  proportion  par  cent. 
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(B5.)  TiBACAO,  or  tbe  land  and  »ea  breezes,  Ba  has  been  before  stated,  the  chief 
ftetore  of  the  winda  at  Rio,  ia  the  chanK^  trota  the  land  to  the  aea  breese.  During 
the  night  and  in  the  morning  the  variable  winds  which  come  from  the  Bnrronnding 
Bovntaina  kre  felt  to  2  or  3  ieafuea  from  the  ooaat.  They  Tair  according  to  the 
lowtity  bftween  N.B.  and  N.W.,  and  are  MonetJaie*  rery  fresh;  they  lull  in  the 
■Mning,  and  it  beoomee  calm  about  KCi.    About  ll*!  or  11|>'  the  sea  breese  enters 


B  called  the  Vira^ao,  and  occur  at  all 


These  dininal  TsriationB  are  felt  for  some  miles  off  the  coast,  and  their  conetancf 
facilitates  navigation,  and  legulatm  the  times  of  entering  and  departure  of 


ST*"' 


(80.)  SEonni. — Bad  weather  and  heavy  winds  are  extremely  rare  at  lUo.  Burri- 
ctnea  are  almoat  unknown,  bat  galea  and  squalls  always  very  audden,  and  of  abort 
dilation,  are  aometimee  very  violent.  The  memory  is  stilL  very  fresh  of  that  which 
occaned  on  June  12, 1811,  which  only  Uated  20  minntes,  bnt  which  waa  so  violent 
that  230  people  perished  in  the  roads  in  boats,  overtaken  by  the  squall.     ''  '    '~ 


dajs  on  which  atorma  oocnr  daring  the  six  years  was  21,  a  number  very  far  inferior 
to  what  is  BsaaUy  stated.  * 

^7.)  It  ia  geqerall;  after  a  hot  day,  about  the  time  of  sun-wt,  that  they  set  in, 
ud  they  frequently  bring  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  changes  the  city  into  a  Idee,  cover* 
ing  it  to  the  depth  of  1  or  2  feet  in  water. 

The  storms  nanally  oommenoe  in  the  N.W.  of  the  roadstead,  and  pass  toward  the 
Organ  Honntains,  when  they  come  np  to  N.K.,  the  sea  breeic,  which  gradDally  sinks, 
and  then  aoddenly  it  bursU  from  N.E.  or  N.,  the  gale  then  breaks  with  all  its  vie- 
knee  on  the  road. 
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If  the  clondg  begin  to  collect  on  the  chain  of  the  Otkwi  Monntoina  with  northerly 
vindi,  the  Btonu  will  be  of  etill  greater  violence,  but  this  oocnrs  but  rarely. 

(88.)  Winds  which  bring  rain  come  from  the  S.,  S.9.W,,  S.W.  or  W-S-W.  In  nuDT 
weather,  if  the  wind  shifts  from  S.W.  to  W.  and  to  N.,  it  will  couUaue  bad,  bnt  if  it 
turns  by  S.E.  and  E.  it  will  become  fine,  which  accords  generallj  with  the  law  of 
g;[-ntion  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  summita  of  Tijoca  serve  the  inhabitanta 
of  Hio  as  a  weather  guide ;  if  thej  are  cohered  with  clonds,  it  is  nearlj  a  oerbun  ngn 
ofrain,  particularly  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

(89.)  Sain. — The  year  is  generally  divided  into  two  aeasonB,  tha  wetaadthe  diy, 
tbe  latt«r  compreheads  the  moBtbe  between  April  and  September,  the  Beoood  the  re- 
tnaining  six  months.  Bnt  thia  rule  has  many  aiceptionB,  which  acoonnts  for  the  di- 
versitf  of  opinion  recorded  on  the  sutrject.  For  if  the  storms  of  inimmer  bring 
Bodden  and  inundating  raina,  it  occurs  frequently  tbat  the  pamperos  or  sontherlj' 
winds  of  winter  so  cool  the  air  and  cause  rain  of  longer  duration,  and  oonseqneni'ly  of 
greater  quantity.  In  antnmn  and  winter  the  rain  often  lasts  a  very  long  time;  in 
1811  it  fell  incessantly  for  onb  hundred  days,  causing  great  troubles  in  the  city.  The 
month  of  August  is  the  mean  period  for  the  most  abundant  rain  fall.  The  quantity 
of  rain  varied,  during  six  years  observation,  between  51  inches  in  185S,  and  32'5  in- 
ches in  1853,  average  42'S  inches.  In  the  diy  season  abundant  dews  replace  the  rain 
and  support  veget&tion. 


3.  Tindi  on  tlte  Cout  of  Africa. 

the  preliminary  part  of  this  se 

:e  of  the  large  continents  of  Africa  and  America  is  very  great  in  deflecting 
tbe  Dorniol  direction  of  the  trade  winds,  and  in  causing  an  undae  expansion  of  the 
intervening  space  of  calms  which  separate  the  northern  and  sonUiem  systems,  and 
thia  is  especially  apparent  on  the  A  frican  side. 

^91.)  In  the  ensuing  remarks  we  shall  give  the  deductions  and  remarks  of  diflerent 
writers,  referring  generally  to  special  sections  of  the  coast,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Braail  wind  systems,  and  prefix  to  those  the  valuable  essay  by  Lieutenant 
Brito  do  Capello,  whose  remarlu  on  the  relative  force  of  tha  winds  in  the  Atlantic  have 
been  given  on  pages  42  to  48,  and  therefore  what  follows  may  be  considered  as  snp- 
plementary  to  that  portion  of  this  work.  It  is  illustrated  hy  the  diagrams  of  the 
ai'raugement  of  the  winds  and  calms  in  the  respective  seasons,  which  by  the  aid  of  the 
verbal  descriptions  which  follow,  will  give  a  dear  insight  into  the  very  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  meteorology  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(92.)  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello  ha*  derived  his  data  iVom  tbe  rigid  bvestigalion 
of  a  large  number  of  logs  of  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels,  sailing  between 
Li^^bun  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  at  Angola,  Bcnguello,  and  the  Bight  of 
Bialra,  routes  which  are  specially  adapted  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of  the  com- 
plicated wind  and  current  systems  necessarily  traversed.  Added  to  these  are  a 
number  of  logs  sent  to  him  hy  Mr.  Andrau,  director  of  the  most  useful  Netherlaudieh 
Meteorological  Instilute  at  Utrecht. 

•  (93.)  December,  January,  and  February.— Jianug  these  throe  months  the  N.E. 
trade  winds  are  proceeding  southwards,  and  attain  their  southernmost  limit  in  Feb- 
mury  and  March.  In  general  the  wind  is  stronger,  according  as  th^  distance  froui 
the  Africun  coaxt  is  increased,  and  its  direction  is  greatly  modified  as  it  is  neaiedj  it 
then  comes  to  he  a  N.N.W.  or  N.W.  wind. 

The  force  of  the  wind  also  diminishes  gradually  aa  the  southern  limit  is  approached. 
It  decreases  until  it  is  lost  in  the  region  of  calms  and  variable  breetea  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  southern  edge  of  the  N.E.  trade  is  not  parallel  to  tbe  equator,  but  is 
nearly  iu  on  E.N.E.  direction.    In  December  this  line  b  found  In  28*  W.,  In  Int.  (T 
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N^  and  reache*  ths  African  ctaat  in  11*  N.  In  Jwavtaj  ttie  BoatheTD  edge  hu 
ftliTAdf  fro°e  hx  to  the  South,  and  runi  from  5°  N.  Id  the  nine  metidian  towards  tbe 
Mast  in  9°  or  10*  N.  In  FebrnaiT  thii  line  nuia  &om  8*  30'  N.,  and  reachea  tha 
eoutinrN. 

(M.)  Zone  of  Cblitu.— Between  the  N.E.  and  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  there  ii  a  lar^  apace  of  a  triant(u1ar  form,  the  base  of  which  reeta  on  the 
African  amst,  and  entirelr  occupies  the  space  between  the  trade  winda,  and  shifts  its 
form  and  podtion  with  the  progreM  of  the  •eaeon. 

In  December  this  calm  zone  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the  South  bj  a  line  running 
ftom  28°  W.  and  4°  N.  to  S"  N.  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Polmas.  The  S.E.  trade 
wind  biowB  to  the  Sonth  of  this  line,  but  ther  are  usuallj  very  light,  and  come  from 
th«  S.aDdS.W.to  the  F^iofthe  ZJI'meridisD.  This  area  is  occupied  bj  winda  so 
fe«ble  and  rariable,  that  a  vessel  could  not  make  more  than  I'l  to  2-5  miles  an  boor, 
and  trnjnentlj  calmt  are  eocobnt<mi  which  last  for  8,  16,  or  24  hours,  which  are 
int«rmpt«d  by  storms  of  rain  and  wind,  generaJlj  coming  from  N.E.  to  S.E. 

In  Janna^  this  calm  lone  is  rather  narrower,  because  its  southern  edge  ia  more 
inclined  to  the  North  than  the  northern,  runnin);  hom  Cape  Falmas  to  2°  or  3°  N.  on 
tbe  meridian  of  28°  W. 

In  Febmarj  these  calms  are  still  narrower,  their  lower  edge  runs  from  Cape  Pal' 
ntaa  to  the  meridian  of  24°  W.,  between  1°  and  2°  N.  The  rate  of  sailinR  is  greater 
at  this  time  than  in  the  two  preceding  months,  being  generallj  above  2  milea  an  hour 
and  storma  are  more  freqaeut. 

In  the  calm  cone,  daring  these  months,  variable  breezes  predominate,  and  come 
from  N.E.  and  N. W.  quarters  in  a  band  parallel  to  its  northern  edge ;  from  the  N.W. 
qvarter,  on  the  African  aide,  and  from  th>'  N.E.  on  theoppositeside;  near  its  southern 
part,  the  variable  breezes  are  frequently  from  the  S.E.  and  8.W.,  from  the  latter  di- 
rection when  nearest  to  the  African  coast. 

The  region  of  the  S.E.  Iredea  is  to  the  southward  of  the  zone  of  caliga,  bat 
their  direction  for  a  ip^at  portion  of  their  extent  on  the  African  coast  h  much  modi- 
fied i  they  hanl  to  the  S.,  to  S.S.W.,  ond  to  S.W.  near  the  land.  The  area  of  the 
S.E.  trades,  properlj  so  called,  may  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  port  tying  west- 
ward of  a  lineintersccting  the  equator  at  14' or  10*  W.,  passing  through  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich  at  T  S.,  and  through  3*  or  4°  N.  in  long.  16'  W. 

To  the  East  of  this  line  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  S.  and  S.W.  During 
the  month  of  December,  it  ia  very  feeble  in  all  the  Onlf  of  Onioea,  chiefly  on  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  when  it  ia  accompanied  by  storms  coming  generally  £n>m  N.E. 
J  Baiters.  In  January,  in  this  part,  the  wind  is  fresher,  and  stul  more  so  in  February, 
torma  mzv  more  freqoent  in  tllia  latter  month. 

(95.)  March  and  jipril.—Ia  these  two  months  the  poailioa  of  the  diflTerent  wind 
^■tem  may  be  considered  as  atatjonary,  aod  anolagous  to  those  found  in  February. 

Id  March  the  sonthem  limits  of  the  N.E.  trades  are  verynearly  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  month.  Between  the  meridians  of  22°  and  24"  W.,  between  the  parallel  of 
14*  N.  to  its  BODthem  edge,  it  blows  from  the  northward  or  more  exactly  from  N.N.W. 
toN.N.E.  To  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  18°  W.  it  blows  from  the  N.W., 
veering  to  W.N.W.  near  the  coast ;  to  the  West  of  20°  W.  the  wind  is  N.N.E.,  then 
N.E.,  and  further  on  more  easterly  and  more  fresh.  * 

In  Apil  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  N.E.  trades  are  very  simitar  to  those  of 
the  preceding  month;  the  mean  aouthem  limit  seeraa  to  commence  its  retrograde 
MOfemsnt  t  from  the  parallel  of  4°  30'  N.  on  the  meridian  of  28°  W.,  it  mus  towards 
the  Afrkao  eoast,  where  it  is  met  with  in  about  10°  N. 

Id  Match  tbe  zone  of  calms  ia  little  different  from  February,  bat  its  southern  edga 
b  brther  Sonth ;  it  follows  the  parallel  of  1*  N.  in  22°  W.,  and  thence  Teaches  Cape 

-       •  ■    ■  ■  ■•  WT} 


0  ths  westward  of  the  meridian  of  19*  S 
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on  the  land  nde  light  ain  md  variable  S.W.  breeces  are  met  with.     StormB  b»  atill 
frequent,  and  come  from  variouB  quarten. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  calm  zone  ia  a  little  farther  from  the  equator.  Iti  mean 
northern  limit  ia  rather  more  North,  andita  southern  edge  ia  about  one  degree  farther 
northward,  bein^  met  with  in  20°  N.,  and  about  longitude  28°  W.,  from  whence  it 
pasaea  towards  Cape  Palmas.  In  tbia  calm  space  storma  are  not  ea  frequent  as  in  the 
preceding  month.  A  line  paasing  through  1B°  W.  and  2°  N.,  the  eqnator  and  IT 
W.,  and  through  5°  W.  between  4°  and  5*  S.,  aeeme  to  separate  the  true  S.E.  tcadea 
from  the  winds  attracted  toward  the  East  hj  the  effecte  of  the  African  continent. 
Storms  and  calms  are  still  frequent,  paiticularly  in  March,  and  they  extend  eonsi- 
derablj  to  the  eqnator. 

)  3fau  and  Junt. — At  this  period  the  two  trade  winds  shift  their  position. 


The  mean  line  separating  them  is  removed  nearly  6°  in  latitude  in  a  parallel  direo- 
tion.  The  space  occupied  bj  the  N.E.  trade  is  then  verjr  narrow,  and  ita  strength  it 
senaiblj  diminished,  althongh  ita  general  directioa  remaina  nnchajiged. 


has  travelled  90  miles  northward  since  the  preceding  month,  or  at  the  n 

In  Jane  this  line  is  much  brther  to  tiie  northward,  and  it  is  Miy  3°  farther  North, 
its  rate  of  progress  being  at  least  6  miles  per  day.  In  the  narrow  space  occupied  by 
the  N.E.  trade  wind,  its  force,  as  may  be  conceived,  is  much  lessened,  and  its  direo- 
tion  is  more  westerly  near  the  land. 

In  May  the  line  aeparating  the  S.E.  trades  and  the  calm  aone,  seems  to  go  from 
3*  N.  and  28°  W.  toward  the  African  coast  ,in  5°  or  6°  N.  Calms  are  Usa  freqneat 
than  in  April,  and  between  the  meridian  of  20°  W.  and  the  African  coast,  although 
they  are  more  or  leas  from  the  S.W  and  light,  it  shows  clearly  that  the  8,W.  mon- 
soon has  set  in,  at  least  in  7°  North. 

In  June  a  line  drawn  from  6*  N.  and  26°  W.  to  the  African  coast,  in  T*  or  S*  N., 
will  separate  the  two  regions-  The  S.W.  monsoon  seems  to  be  well  established,  and 
also  in  the  calm  spsces  East  of  the  meridian  of  24°  W.  the  winds  are  light,  and  come 
more  from  the  S.W.  in  the  aouthem  part,  and  from  the  West  and  N.W.  in  the 
northern  part.  During  these  two  months  storms  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  the 
preceding  periods ;  but  by  way  of  compeniation  it  is  the  season  for  nmrioanes  on  all 
the  coast  from  Cape  Palmas  northward. 

A  Hne  which  cuta  the  meridian  of  14°  W.  in  2°  N.,  the  eqnator  in  9°  W.  and  4"  40* 
W.  or  2°  S.  seems  to  separate  the  S.E.  trades  properly  so  called  from  the  sontherly 
and  H.S.W.  winds.    In  Hay  the  S.E.  trades  are  freriier  than  in  Jane. 

(97.^  July,  Aagutt,  and  SepUmier.  This  is  the  period  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  is 
folly  aeveloped,  the  calms  of  the  preceding  periods  are  replaced  by  S.W.  winds,  more 
or  less  fresh  and  irregular,  accoinnanied  by  heavy  rains,  and  leaving  odIt  a  aone  of 
2°  or  ^  breadth  between  the  N.E.  trades  and  the  S.W.  monsoon,  on  which  calms 

and  variable  breeies  stiU  prevaiL 

In  July  there  is  a  small  space  on  which  the  N.E.  trade  blows ;  its  sonthem  edge 
lies  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  pasang  through  12°  N.  in  Ion;;.  26°  W.  This  line  con- 
tinues to  advance  northward  at  nearly  the  same  rata  as  in  the  preceding  month. 
From  Jnly  to  August  it  still  continues  moving  northward,  though  much  slower.  In 
the  latter  mouths  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E.  trades  is  found  to  the  North  of  the 
parallel  of  14°  N.  The  line  separating  the  S.E.  trades  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  cuta 
the  eqnator  in  10*  W.  and  the  meridian  of  4°  40'  W.  in  ^  8.  At  'this  period,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  two  last  months,  the  S.E.  trades  as  well  as  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  the 
S.S.W.  winds  in  the  Onlf  of  Guinea,  are  generally  fresh ;  near  the  const  of  Angola, 
at  this  period  the  winds  are  light,  more  so  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
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(9S.)  Otbiitr  and  JVoMmter.  In  October  the  N.E.  tnde  winda  bftTe  kireadr 
■dwKwd  Kntkwaid ;  tiieir  Bouthern  edge  ii  in  10°  N.  in  28°  W.  and  in  14°  N.  <m 
tlw  Coast  of  AMca,  rery  nearly  m  in  June.  Id  November  their  sontbem  edfe  baa 
advanced  3*  loathnBrd.  In  (Jctober  the  region  of  the  S.W.  moniooD  haa  mttcn  con- 
tacted, and  haa  much  decreawd  in  foroe )  on  the  other  band  the  Eone  of  calms  and 
Tariable  breeies  has  extended  atill  &rther,  and  now  has  a  breadth  of  more  than  4* 
bejood  the  southern  edge  of  the  N.E.  trades.  To  the  South  of  this  space  of 
beyond  the  raeridianH  of  22°  or  34°  W.  going  towards  the  land,  the  S.W.  moiu 
CDooontered ;  the  &£,  trades  blow  to  the  West  of  theae  meridians. 

In  November  the  region  of  calms  and  variablM  may  be  considered  to  comprise  all 
llie  triangular  space  between  the  N.E.  trades  and  the  parallel  of  4>  N.  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  la  this  month  the  sailing  rate  is  even  less  than  in  December,  and  in  many 
parta  tbere  is  not  wind  enough  to  command  a  greater  speed  than  between  1  and  1) 
knoU  pra  honr. 

Th«  8.E.  trades,  lilu  the  B.W.  winds  near  the  land,  are  brisk  at  this  ^riod ;  on 
the  Angola  and  Congo  coasts  the  wind  generally  oomee  trtta  S.W.  to  W,S.W.,  and  is 
ft«abcr  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 

The  Hne  which  MMratea  the  S.E.  trade  winds  from  those  deflected  by  the  action 
of  the  land  paaeea  tnrongh  4*  N.  on  the  meridian  of  22°  W.  throngh  the  equator  in 
U*  W^  and  throngh  5*  8.  in  4°  iS  W. 

(99.)  The  following  obsenationB  by  Captain  Midgley  will  be  foaud  of  great  service, 
in  addition  to  those  just  given  by  Lieut,  oe  Capello. 

I  have  generally  found  the  limita  of  the  N.E.  and  S.B.  trades  aocnrately  described 
in  the  Table  published  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  add  my  humble 
taatimony  to  ue  aocniucy  of  the  remarka  on  the  African  Cnrrcnta  by  the  late  learned 
and  respected  Ha^or  Kcanell.  The  third  section  of  the  UbservationB  on  Currents  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  should  be  corernlly  studied  and  acted  upon  bj  every 
pmdent  mariner  bound  to  the  Bights  of  Benin  oi  Biafra,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the 
windward  coast ;  it  is  an  accurate  and  valuable  acconnt  of  the  Guinea  current,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  nuerring  monitor,  which  warns  the  mariner  against  its 
trMCherooB  inflnenoe;  for  when  this  current  runs  with  its  greatest  strength,  the 
weather  is  ao  wet  and  squally,  that  observatioUB  cannot  often  be  hod,  sometimes  not 
fv  days  together. 

I  wfll  here  offer  a  few  remarka  on  the  general  variable  winds  and  weather  which 
prevail  between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  10°  North,  and  the  meridians  of  18°  and  25" 
Weat,  or  between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds. 

"Hie  winds  generally  incline  from  the  southward,  between  tbe  trades,  and  few 
veaaels  pass  from  one  trade  wind  to  the  other  without  meeting  with  very  unpleasant 
n  the  ahape  of  calms,  light  bafSing  winds,  squalls,  and  rain,  partioularly 
wnm  ine  sun  is  much  to  the  northward. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  heavy  •qnatla  aeem  to  prevail  from  the  S.W.,  with  • 
great  deal  of  rain,  and  the  wind  often  blows  hard  from  this  nnarter  for  several  hour* 
tegctfaer,  and  then  falls  calm,  leaving  a  heavy  and  confused  uiort  sea,  which  causes  a 
veaael  to  labour  and  strain  more  than  ahe  would  do  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

When  the  s 
Bontherly  and 

the  cahuB  are  of  shorter  duration,  owing,  probably, 
between  the  trade  winds  at  this 


is  hr  to  the  southward,  the  weather  is  comparatively  flue,  with  light 
5.  winds,  occasionally,  however,  interrupted  by  squaUs  and  rain ;  and 
ihorter  duration,  owing,  probably,  to  the  limited  oieadth  of  the  space 


In  tfaia  part  of  the  ocean,  when  mnch  lightning  is  seen  in  a  heavy  dense  cloud,  in 
any  quarter  of  the  compass,  the  wind  may  be  expected  to  come  out  suddenly  frtnn 
that  qnarter,  eapecially  if  there  is  any  rain,  even  though  the  wind  may  be  Uowing  at 
the  same  tine  with  moderate  fbroe  from  an  oppoBte  quarter. 
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Forked  of  chftin  li^btning  ia  the  almoat  Bnra  foremnner  of  &  hearj  aqaall ;  it  ii  m 
moDitor  whose  wanuug  should  not  be  neglected.* 

Whenever  there  ia  much  lightning,  and  the  wind  ii  unsteady  sjid  baffling  nbont, 
prapare  for  a  change.  A  beavy  dense  clond,  hsring  •  squally  appearance,  may  riae 
and  paaa  slowly  oTOr  the  Teeael  direotly  to  leeward,  with  perhaps  httle  or  no  increaiie 
of  windi  and  when  the  danger  may  be  supposed  over,  the  vessel  is  soddenlv  taken 
aback  with  a  smart  sqnall.  Tkia,  I  presume,  arises  frnm  the  cloud  which  baa  just 
gone  over  the  ship,  being  opposed  in  its  progress  to  leeward  by  a  stronger  carrent  of 
air  from  the  opposite  qnarter.  On  this  account,  when  clouds  are  in  motion  from 
opposite  qoartere  of  the  compow,  a'better  look-out,  if  possible,  itbonld  be  kept  to  le6- 
itArA  than  to  windward. 

Keeping  a  good  look-ont  npon  the  snrfaee  of  the  water  is  on  excellent  method  of 
judging  oT  the  force  of  wind  in  an  approaching  squall ;  but  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rain  which  invariably  accompanies  the  aqnalls  alluded  to,  very  little  sound  judgment 
can  be  exercised  with  respect  to  their  strength^  tbey  are  generally,  however,  tolerably 
heavy,  and  require  lul  to  ^  considerably  reduced. 

In  Jnne,  Joly,  and  August,  the  weather  ia  verv  wet  and  sqnally.  Sometimes  dense 
masses  of  clouds  are  seen  in  rapid  motion  from  me  S.B.,  southward,  and  S.W.  quar- 
ters of  the  horiion  :  these  clouds  have  a  bulky  and  confused  appearance,  as  if 
tumbling  or  rolling  over  each  other;  oreof  ■  dirty,  dotk  drab  colour,  with  n^cged 
edges,  and  inky-looking  small  clonds  Bylng  about  the  edges  of  them.  In  their 
approach  towards  the  lenith  they  gradually  appear  to  unite  and  form  the  apex  of  an 
angle,  and  thns  united  blow  with,  incredible  violence  from  the  S.W.  quarter  (veering 
about  two  or  tbree  points  or  more)  fbr  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  the 
rain  descends  in  torrents,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  waterspout  or  whirlwind. 

Ships  should  be  well  prepared  for  these  dangerous  viaiton,  for  they  come  with  a 
similar  violence  to  the  arched  white  squall  of  the  West  Indies.  I  have  experienced 
two  squalls  of  the  above  description  (both  in  the  month  of  July),  and  in  one  of  them 
lost  a  good  fore-topsail,  after  the  reef-tackles,  &c.,  were  hanled  out  snug,  and  the  ship 
had  been  for  some  time  running  directly  before  the  wind.  Upon  both  occasions  my 
barometer  fell  three-tenths  of  an  inch  very  suddenly,  which  enabled  me  to  take  in 
sail  in  time ;  for  the  squalls  did  not  look  particularly  alarming  until  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes  before  they  reached  the  ship. 

To  the  inexperienced  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  I  would  beg  to  remark,  that  mtirh 
timet  lightning  is  always  suspicious,  and  forked  or  chain  lightning  universally  so ; 
and  the  latter  is,  in  some  degree,  indicative  of  a  change,  as  well  as  of  an  increase 

After  the  wind  has  blown  ateadily,  with  fine  weather  for  a  few  hours,  and  it  then 
begins  to  be  variable,  and  fly  suddenly  about,  squalls  and  rain  may  be  expected. 

.The  moon  has  great  influence  on  the  weather;  for  it  is  mostly  Equally  and  unsettled, 
with  much  rain,  about  the  full  and  change. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Captain  Cheveley,  that  the  month  of  July  is  perhaps  the 
wont  in  the  year  for  making  southing  between  the  trades.  I  have  n  ade  two  oome- 
ward  passagea  in  July  between  the  meridians  of  22*  and  28°  West,  and  met  upon 
eaoh  occasion  with  the  same  weather  as  described  by  that  gentleman  ;  namely,  strong 
S.W.  winds,  hard  squalls,  and  torrents  of  run,  with  a  heavy  short  sea,  and  northerly 
currents. 

(100.)  Seasons. — On  the  windward  coast,  from  January  until  May,  the  weather 
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k  oohdodIj  &ir  uid  ckftr,  with  oooling  breezes  and  gentle  westerly  winds.  But 
■iMnt  tho  middle  of  May  the  South  and  Miith-«a«t  winds  begin,  acaompftnied,  not 
oaly  with  hurricanea  and  stonny  gusts,  but  also  with  thandcr,  lightning,  and  great 
lains,  which  vaiy,  mote  or  kta,  imtil  January,  as  shown  in  the  foUowiog  deseription. 

The  Baron  Ronssin  says  that  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  African  coast  there  are 
hot  two  sesaooa,  namely,  the  rainj  and  dry  sesBonH.  The  division  of  the  two  is 
nniiected  with  the  periods  when-the  sun  crosses,  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other, 
and  is  modified  as  he  advances  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  equator. 

Th*  Bttbtg  Satuon. — The  rainy  season  commences  at  each  place  on  the  coast  to 
the  northward  of  the  equator,  at  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  the  zenith  of  that  place 
in  his  coarse  to  the  northward.  It  is  lurually  dnring  the  months  preceding  thu  event 
that  the  change  of  weather  takes  places.  Il  may,  therefore,  be  calculated  that,  at  the 
Isle*  de  Loe,  which  lie  in  9}*  N.,  the  first  violent  squalls  do  not  occur  before  tjie  10th 
w  Idth  of  May ;  their  arrival  seems  to  be  affected  by  the  moon  ;  for  they  almost 
always  oommenoe,  and  are  meet  violent  on  the  days  of  new  and  full.* 

(101.)  Lient«nant  Bold  also  says,  that  the  winds  and  feather  on  all  parts'  of  the 
windward  coast  are  much  alike,  excepting  that  the  rains  commencb  rather  earlier  in 
the  S.K  The  wintry  season  makes  its  appearance  early  in  June,  by  strong  breezes 
and  OGcanonal  heavy  gusts  from  the  southward  and  S.E.  accompanied  with  rains, 
that  increase  violently  and  continue  nntil  the  latter  end  of  August ;  this  is  sue- 
ceedad  by  a  seriee  of  close  foggy  weather,  during  which  the  land  appears  enveloped 
in  vapour,  occasioned  by  exhaUtions  &om  the  humid  land.  This  is  justly  considered 
to  be  the  moat  pernicions  seosoii  in  the  year  to  the  European  oonstitution  ;  the  whole 
atnoqibere  being  then  impregnated  with  deleterious  matter,  ^nerated  by  decaved 
vcgetadoD.  I>iuing  the  rains  there  are  no  land  winds,  neither  in  the  month  of 
OetobOT,  when  the  wind  is  strong  doten  the  coast,  and  in  the  following  month 
ftadnolly  draws  down  to  the  Sonth  imd  westwaid,  with  occasional  rain :  toward  the 
■iddle  of  December  the  weather  begins  to  clear  up,  and  the  summer  season  to  make 
its  sppearancc ;  this  continnes  until  June,  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky  and  gentle 
Tefrcfcbiog  breezes  from  the  8.S.W.,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  which  the 
totnadoea  ptevail  very  violently ;  but  th^  come  on  generally  in  the  evening,  and 
give  unple  wamiag  to  the  navigator  to  prepare  against  this  dreadful  impetuosity. 

The  same  intelligent  navigator  adds  : — The  seasons  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  Windward  Coast,  with  the  exception  of  their  successively 
MOimencing  a  month  earlier.  Along  the  coast,  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  winds  ■ 
■re  bom  ue  8.W.  the  swell  and  surf  on  the  beach  are  excesaiveiy  high,  and  too 
dsngeraus  in  many  parts  to  permit  landing. 

n*ssasafu  on  the  eoatt  of  Dahotaey,  &c.,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Gold 
Coast;  the  rains  commencing  in  May,  which  are  preceded  b^  the  tornadoes  and 
equally  boisterous  weather,  wither,  with  southerly  and  S.B.E.  winds  ^m  the  month 
«  Hatch,  causing  a  heavy  sea  in  the  Bight,  wiUi  a  violent  surf  alon^  shore-  Tlie 
&ae«t  months  here  are  from  September  to  March,  ^during  which  the  winds  are  from 
WA'.W.  to  W.S.W.,  with  cool  refreshing  breezes  by  day,  and  land  winds  at  night. 
Bat  it  il  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  rough  season  and  the  winter  months,  there  ore  no 
land  winds,  and  the  current  is  frequently  found  running  rapidly  to  windward. 

Tht  Tornado  derive*  its  appellation  from  the  Portuguese,  signi^ing  a  whirlwind 
It  is  known  on  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Rio  Nunez,  in  lat.  10^°  N.  and 
the  eqaator,  but  is  most  severely  f^lt  on  the  Windward  Coast,  and  seems  intended  by 
IKvine  Providence  to  eipel  the  noxious  matter  with  which  the  air  is  so  fivquently 
diaiged.    The  tornado  flist  announces  itself  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  silvery 

le  wet  aeaaon,  North  of  the  eqnator,  < 

when  the  dry  begin       

November,  which  i 

_. .   _  _ nmanee  and  termio 

tb  equoto  than  at  the  northern  iMuiular;,  where  tho  penodical 
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eload  in  tiie  senith,  wbioh  gndaalljr  inoreaMs  and  descends  towarda  the  horiwo  tad 
beoomes  veiled  over  witti  the  moat  inipenetnbla  darkness:  at  this  moment  the 
fnnctioDB  of  nfttnre  Beem  to  be  paraljied,  and  the  elements  to  have  ceased,  their  oper- 
ations ;  the  most  profound  and  aolema  stillDem  reigns  around,  with  Boaxoeljr  a  breath 
of  air  frovi  the  heavens,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  physical  mtem  feels  op- 
pressed with  sensations  of  approaching  suffocation  :  violent  and  reverberated  peals  of 
distant  thunder  and  lightning  commence,  gradnaUy  advancing  and  incTeBsine  to  an 
— . ^g  QQf.  0gg J  to  describe  j  the  atmosphere  being,  at  limes,  in  a  continued  blaxe 


for  minntea,  withont  intermission :  at  length  the  gust  arrives  nith  sometimes  t 
ffreatest  irresistible  violence,  the  impulse  of  which  no  sails  can  frequently  withsta" 
It  is  fortunately  not  of  long  doration,  extending  from  one  to  three  hours,  and  c 


eludes  with  a  forioos  delnge  of  rain,  that  descends  rather  in  columns  than  in  drops. 
The  great  danger  is  in  the  sndden  impulse  of  the  gust,  which  would  imntediately 
dismast  or  overtura  a  vessel  unprepared  for  the  event.  Nothing  can  be  more  e«- 
quisitelj  delightful  than  the  sutieequent  clear  and  pare  state  of  the  air,  creating  an 
apparent  regeneration  of  the  animal  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Between  Cm  MomU  and  Capa  Meturado,  as  well  as  npon  the  coast  westward,  be- 
tween Cbj>«  Mount  add  Cape  St.  Anne,  the  rains  be^n  with  Ma^,  and  continue  till 
October,  accompanied  with  great  thnnder  and  ligbtnmg,  and  furious  gusts  of  wind 
bom  the  north-westward.  During  this  time  the  sea  sets  so  hard  to  the  N.B.  along 
the  coast,  and  with  mountainous  billows,  ttiat  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  shore ; 
•0  that  ships  which,  between  July  and  September,  happen  to  &11  h«bw  Capo  Mount, 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  get  about  to  the  South. 

[102.]  On  the  Gold  Coast,  between  the  rivers  Assinee  and  Volta,  the  seasons  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  Orain  Coast  In  January  the  wind  begins  to  blow 
fam^  from  the  8.W.  qnairter,  and  becomes  stronger  in  Febmaiy,  bringing  with  it 
sometimes  rain,  and  sometimes  a  hurricane.  About  the  and  of  March  and  ^ginning 
of  April  those  heavy  tempests,  commonly  called  the  tornadoes,  arise,  accompanied 
with  a  deluge  of  run,  thunder,  lightning,  and  sometimes  with  earth i^uakes ;  these 
continued  to  the  end  of  May,  and  are  announced  by  the  darkness  of  Ihe  sky 
in  the  S.B. 

During  the  rainy  season,  that  is  in  May  and  July,  few  or  no  land  winds  are 
felt :  but,  from  the  sea,  it  blows  out  of  tlie  S  W.  and  W.S.W..  making  a  very 
great  swell,  which  continaes,  even  in  August,  though  the  rains  begin  to  cense  in 
that  month. 

The  weather  on  the  Gold  Coast  grows  fair  in  September,  and  the  air  clear,  with 

Sintle  Sonth  winds;   and  this  oontinnea  till  January,  the  hottest  days  being  in 
ecember.* 

To  the  southward  of  tiie  equator  the  rains  oi 
oontinue  tilt  Jannary,  but  subject  to  the  same 
seasons  being  governed  by  the  earth's  place  on  the  ecliptic. 

A  young  officer,  in  describing  the  country  near  the  River  Bonny,  speaks  of  the 
climate  thns : — Here  the  sun  acts  not  only  upon  the  body,  but  upon  the  mind, 
also,  its  influence  la  great;  and  none  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
imagine  the  pleasore  of  seeing  the  sun,  after  its  homing  course,  sink  into  the  oool  bed 
of  the  ocean. 

The  burning  rays  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  possessed  of  so  mnch  power,  that 
biaving  them  in  the  dav  time  may  be  considered  aa  an  act  of  insanity ;  for  if  a  eoup 
de  lotol  does  not  quickly  deprive  you  of  reason  enough  to  know  anything  about  it, 
yon  will  soon  discover  that  a  second  walk  in  the  snn^ine  may  save  you  the  necessity 
of  looking  after  your  own  affairs,  and  trouble  your  next  of  kin  to  take  charge  m 
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yma  bodv  and  ntat«.     All  natnro  neeuiE,  in  theiie  caJoric  regions,  to  feci  end  look 

Krched  and  feTerub,  and  I  firmlj'  believe  that  every  eat,  dog,  monse,  tree,  ahrub,  and 
tterflj — intact,  ererj  member  of  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  kingdomi  looks  nith  ai 
mnch  pleaanre  upon  the  daily  decrease  of  the  hot  luminary  as  they  hail  with  delight 
the  cool  rebeshing  dews  of  night,  with  the  cold  comfortable  looking  moon  shining, 
with  its  round  unmeaaing  face  apon  the  thirsty  earth.  An  EnpH^ihman  cannot 
nndentand  a  tropical  son  ;  the  dog-daja  of  onr  temperate  isle  would  be  refreshing 
moments  la  the  toasting,  slewing,  ene.rvaling  hoars  of  an  African  purgatory :  fre- 
quently no  breath  of  air  sweeps  over  the  waters  to  cool  your  parched  skin,  or  else  it 
comes  "like  blasts  from  hell,  and  yoa  inhale  air  that  almost  bums  the  lungs,  so  hot 
and  arid  is  it.    With  night  comes  the  tempting,  but  too  fatal  dews,  and  a  refreshing 

"  The  morrow  oomea  when  they  are  not  for  thee." 
(103,)  At  the  Ihla:id  of  St.  Tiiohas,  which  is  eitoated  nearly  on  tho  equator,  in 
long.  S\'  K.,  the  climate  is  materially  different  &om  that  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  upon 
this  part  of  the  sabjeot  the  following  reniorka  of  Captain  Sabine  will  be  found  in- 
t«te*tiiift= — The  occauonal  advance  of  the  cold  water  of  the  Equatorial  Currenl  to  the 
Islaod  of  St.  Thomas  may  assist  in  esplaining  an  apparent  peculiarity  in  the  climate 
of  that  island,  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  gene- 
rally. At  all  the  British  possessions  from  the  Gambia,  in  lat.  13*  K.,  to  the  forts  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  June,  July,  and  Augost  are  accounted  the  unhealthy  mouths ;  whilst 
mt  St.  Thomas's,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  most  healthy  in  the  year  to  Europeans, 
although  they  are  not  so  to  the  negroes,  who  suffer  much  from  colds  and  rheumatisms 
daring  their  continuance,  It  has  been  shown  that  the  water  of  the  Equatorial 
CDTTcntB  is  fimu  10°  to  12°  colder  than  that  of  the  Oulf  of  Guinea,  and  that  its 
northern  border,  which,  at  other  seasons,  passes  the  meridian  of  St.  Thomsa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  120  to  180  miles  South  of  its   southern  extremity,  was  found  in  June 


tkin  that  may  take  place  therein.  In  oroedng  the  Bight  of  Biafr.i,  &om  (3ape  For- 
mosa to  St.  Thoiaa*^  the  air  over  the  snrfoce  of  the  Guinea  Current,  observed  in  the 
slude  and  to  windward,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  raaset,  averaged  811°,  the  extremes 
brinff  79*  and  83}° ;  whilst  in  the  patisage  from  the  Uiver  Gaboon  to  Ascension,  over 
the  Eqastoria)  Current,  the  air  averaged  only  74',  the  extremes  being  from  Tli^"  to 
741*.  a  iMit  of  the  passage  being,  moreover,  on  the  vciy  edge  of  the  two  currents, 
and  iritbin  sight  of  SL  TEomas's.  The  vicinity  of  the  Bijuatorial  current,  therefore, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  signs,  cannot  fail  matenally  to  influence  the  tcm- 
peratnre  of  the  island  (particularly  as  the  wind  is  always  trom  the  South),  and  thus  to 
afltet  its  climate.  Situated  on  theeqaator,  St.  Thomas  has  naturally  two  cold  sea- 
sons, or  winters,  in  the  year,  the  sun  being  equally  distant  in  June  and  in  December ; 
but  in  June,  Julv,  and  August,  is  super-add^  the  inflaence  of  the  surface  water  of 
the  oce«n,  several  degrees  colder  than  in  November,  December,  and  January,  render- 
ing the  months  of  Jnne,  July,  and  August,  pre-eminently  the  winter  of  St.  Thomas's 
in  which  the  natives  complain  of  colds  and  rheumatism,  and  the  health  of  Europeans 
i*  ksa  aBboted  than  at  ottier  seasons,  because  the  climate  is  then  less  dissimilar  than 
■aul  to  their  own. 

Hm  comparative  unhealthiness  of  Prince's  Island  to  that  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  of 
both  to  Anno  Bon,  as  the  residence  of  Europeans,  has  been  frequently  and  parti- 
ralarly  noticed  by  Portuguese  authorities,  and  is  universally  recognised  at  Prince's 
lalaoX  and  at  Bt.  Thomas's.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  to  remark,  that 
Anno  Bon  is  always  surrounded  hy  ttie  Equatorial  Current ;  Prince's  always  by  the 
Omnea  Current ;  and  that  the  position  of  St.  Thomas's  is  intermediate,  and  its  cli- 
'      "y  inSoaneed  by  both.    In  tropical  climates  a  very  few  degrees  of 
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a  the  fcelingH  of  the  natifee,  and  in 

(104.)  From  the  circumstances  above  explained,  vessels  oaviKating  on  the  Wind- 
ward and  Gold  Coasts  will,  of  course,  be  accelcratfed  or  retarded,  accordin(f  to  the 
season.  An  able  and  compclciit  judge  of  the  subji'ct  hsis  said  "  During  the  period  of 
the  year  when  land  breeze  atiertuite  icith  thnse  oj  tlie  sea,  the  best  mode  of  beating  a 
shipto  windward  ia  to  get  under  waj  aa  soon  as  the  wind  blows  steadily  fiDm  tbe 
land,  hugging  the  shoie  on  boatd  a%  near  as  may  be  prudent  i  for  bj  that  meana 
every  advaota^  is  derived  from  it  that  can  be  expected.  Soon  after  daylight  this 
wind  veers  tn  the  West,  and  la;s  the  ship's  head  off  lihore ;  bf  eleven  a.m.  the  sea 
bieeze  will  have  acquired  ita  strength  bnd  true  direction,  at  which  time,  also,  the 
vessel  will  have  made  a  good  offing.  Tack  and  atand  in-ahore,  anchoring  when  in  6 
fathoms  of  water,  where  it  will  be  proper  to  wait  for  the  land  wind.  By  adopting 
n  the  best  pos 


this  method,  a  vessel  is  placed  in  the  best  possible  situation  for  taking  early  advan- 
tage of  the  breeae  from  the  shore ;  whereas  if  she  were  kept  nnder  way  during 
the  night,  the  probability  ia  that  she  would  lose  all  the  ground  she  had  gained 
''  g  day,  independently  of  being  placed  where  the  land  breeie  mignt  not 


le  preceding  d 
ach  her. 


During  the  rains,  when  the  sea  breeze  blows  both  in  the  day  and  night,  and  at  a 
few  leagues  from  the  shore  from  very  near  the  South  point  of  the  compass,  stand  off 
shore  for  twenlj'-four  hours,  when  the  wind  will  rooBtly  be  found  to  blow  at  S.8.W. 
or  S.  by  W.,  and  often  at  the  South ;  when  the  larboard  tack  on  boaid  the  vessel 
will  lie  np  West  clean  full,  und  the  variation  being  nearly  two  points  southerly,  she 
will  not  only  make  good  her  course,  but  southing  also. 

Aa  the  corrent  at  this  season  of  the  year  sets  strongly  t^)  the  eaatward,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  allow  36  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  for  its  mean  velocity ;  otherwise,  in 
bearing  up  and  making  the  land,  the  ship  wiLl  be  found  to  leeward  of  her  port  of 
destination.  This  is  an  error  many  have  fallen  into.  Perhaps  it  would  be  belter  to 
allow  even  48  miles,  beceu^  it  is  eo^y  to  mn  a  few  leagues  to  leeward,  should  the 
vesael  prove  to  windward  of  the  place  to  which  she  is  bound. 

(103.]  The  Seasons  of  the  country  forming  the  Bight  or  Biafka  have  been  de- 
•cribed  by  Lieutenant  Bold  nearly  as  follow : — Although  nature  here  is  apparently  in 
a  ceaseless  state  of  verdant  vegetation,  the  seaaons  vary  ae  sensibly  aa  in  mora  tem- 
perate regions,  contributing  to  the  decay  of  old  and  regeneration  of  new  fruits  and 
plants.  The  spring  commences  about  November,  and  the  hot  months  of  summer  con' 
tinue  until  May,  during  which  period  the  weather  is  clear  and  fine,  but  excessively 
hot,  with  occasional  tornadoes.  From  the  middle  of  Juno  the  rains  gradually  in- 
erease,  and  continnd  in  all  July  and  August,  descending  during  the  latter  in  torrcDts. 
This  period  may  be  considered  aa  the  winter,  and  during  it  the  inhabitants  are 
affiicled  with  colds,  flux.es,  fevers,  &-c.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  the 
country  is  entirely  enveloped  in  exhalations,  which  the  natives  term  the  Sinok«»,  and 
which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  European  constitution, 

It  is  advisable  for  those  who  intend  to  remain  for  a  season  in  the  Siver  del  Ret/  to 
have  a  housing  over  the  vessel,  io  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  as  well  as 
the  ship's  decks  and  sides,  which  will  otherwise  be  materially  damaged,  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  during  so  long  a  period. 

(106.)  About  the  island  of  ANNO  BoN  the  wind  blows  with  a  moderate  force,  and 
little  variation,  from  the  South  and  S.W.  quarter  throughout  the  year,  so  that,  aa 
ships  lie  there,  under  shelter  of  the  land,  they  ride  at  anchor  exceedingly  easy  and 
safe  ,and  the  navigator  baa  little  or  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  wind  and  weather, 
excepting  about  the  months  of  March  and  September,  when  tornadoes,  or  strong  gnatt 
of  wind  from  the  eastward,  prevail  at  times  over  the  general  sea  breeie,  and  blow 
direct  into  the  anchorage ;  but  fortunately,  the  previous  gloominess  of  the  horicon  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  by  whicli  thcv  ore  preceded,  al- 
wa^B  give  timely  notice  to  those  who  have  not  the  ground-taoKling  roqniaite  for 
ridmg  them  out  to  get  under  sail,  and  vitheiand  their  Airy  in  the  offing. 
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In  point  of  Mlnbrit^to  European  visitants  thia  island  could  scarcely  &il  of  proving 
■apenor  to  any  of  onr  (ettlemeats  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  tnnch 
better  sntted  to  the  coustitntion  of  Europeans  than  the  climate  of  an  j  other  African 
idaad  aitoated  within  the  tropics,  and  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  continent.  It 
i«  situated  &r  out  of  the  reach  of  tbow  pestilential  vaponrt  and  excessive  heavj 
dews  and  rains  which  are  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal  to  Enropeans,  on  the  ooatrt  of 
the  cootinent,  and  it  does  not  contain  anj  marshy  land  Dor  stagnant  waters  within 
its  shore*. 

{107.)  BiTXK  Congo. — Lieutenant  Bold  has  stated  that  the  seasons,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Congo,  are  considerably  later  than  those  to  the  northward.  Mataanga,  or  the 
season  of  rsina,  commcnoea  in  October,  end  terminates  in  Jannarj  j  then  iVaotu,  or 
the  harvest  moDths,  succeed,  and  continue  until  March  or  April.  Quitomba,  or  the 
tornado  season,  takes  place  in  May  and  June ;  and  is  followed  by  QaibUo,  the  dry 
■Bason,  which  continass  nntil  September,  when  the  river  rises  considerably. 

The  Winds  from  September  to  March  are  most  commonly  betn-een  tho  South  and 
West,  with  a  rapid  current  to  the  North ;  but  from  March  to  the  dry  season  from  the 
S.S.E.,  at  which  period  the  current  frequently  runs  to  the  S.W.  The  sea  breeze 
Itenerally  sets  in  tonerd  noon  ;  and  it  may  bo  observed,  that  vessels  bound  olon^  the 
const  to  the  southward  should  invariably  beat  to  seaward,  out  of  the  strength  of  the 
current,  eTcepling- when  it  should  be  found  weatherly,  and  at  those  hours  the  land 
winds  prevail,  which  they  may  stand  iu-shorc  to  take  advantage  of. 

(108.)  At  the  CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE.— The  division  of  the  year  at  the  Cape  may 
be  «id  to  consist  of  four  parts,  as  in  Europe ;  thus  dividing  it,  toe  Spring  which  com- 
t  the  bennning  of  September,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of  December, 
'  "     ■  '  '  ""      ~  Pi^jjj  December  to  March, 

.        .  ...  t  mitigated  by  the  winds 

which  blow  fVom  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  Autumn,  from  March  to  June,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  weather,  though  generally  pleasant  toward  the  end ;  and 
the  Winter,  from  June  to  September,  is  usually  cold,  rainy,  aud  stormy. 

The  seasons  are  also  divided  into  dry  and  wet  j  the  latter  from  September  to 
Hanh.  The  greatest  heat  is  in  January  aud  Febmary,  when  the  thermometer  some- 
tjaes  rise*  to  100*.  In  the  stormy  or  winter  months,  June,  July,  and  August,  it  falls 
.at  times  to  40*. 

On  the  ■nmmit  of  the  Table  Mountain  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  considerably 
lower  in  the  clear  weather  of  winter  than  in  Cape  Town  ;  and  in  summer  the  difier- 
enee  ia  still  greater,  when  the  head  of  the  mountain  ii  enveloped  in  the  fleecy  cloud 
c^'ted  tho  Table  Cloth.  The  approach  of  winter  is  generally  indicated  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  winds  aud  the  disappearance  of  the  cloud.  These  tokens  are  succeeded 
by  heavy  dews,  thick  fogs,  and  cold  north- wenlerly  winds,  accompanied  by  violent 
stomia  of  tbander,  liKhtning,  andrain.  At  the  expiration  ofthree  days  the  atmos- 
-*"-«  begins  to  brighten,  and  then  the  monntaina  on  the  continent  appear  with  their 
nits  covered  with  snow, 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  appears  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world,  and  no  par- 
tteolar  diseases  belong  to  it.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  coughs  are  troublesome  in 
the  spring,  and  gout  is  common  among  the  farmers,  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for.  The  people  in  general  appear  ruddy  and  healthy.  lu  six  months  of  the  year 
IS29  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  sea-water  were  as  follows :— In  July,  sir  SS", 
water  57° ;  Aufpist,  air  54°,  water  the  same  ;  September,  air  60°,  water  96° ;  October, 
air  Sif,  water  55" ;  November,  air  62°,  water  57°  ;  December,  air  6B°,  water  ^8°. 

TTte  prevailing  icindt  here  are  from  8.E.  and  N.W.  Others  seldom  last  longer 
than  a  few  hours.  The  East  and  N.E.  are  less  than  any.  The  North  and  N.W. 
commonly  blow  in  hurricanes,  and  bring  on  foul  weather.  The  S.E.  winds  blow, 
more  or  leaa,  in  almost  all  the  months  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  hii  weather 
■eaaoD,  from  October  to  April ;  then  you  generally  have,  in  the  mornings,  regular 
sea  breecea  from  S.W.  and  West,  which  lost  till  noon,  and  sometimes  longer ;  thev 
•re  followed  by  a  S.E.  and  E.S.E.  wind,  coming  off  the  load;  this  mostly  blows  fresb 
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the  renuuniiiK  part  of  the  dav,  and  frequently  all  night,  when  the  wa  breem  cooea 
off  again.  In  uie  months  of  Maj,  Jnne,  Jn);,  and  Augost,  the  West  and  S.W.  winds 
blow  Btrong,  being  frequently  accompanied  with  fogs  and  cloudy  weather,  but  they 
are  soon  ever.  Sometimes  violent  N.W.  wind*  prevail  for  several  daya  bwether,  ana 
by  fits  in  the  other  montha  g  the  sky  at  this  time  is  constantly  olondeo,  and  they 
generally  end  in  rain. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  bis  narrgtiTe  of  the  voyage  of  the  Chanticleer,  has  obeerved  that 
"  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  find  the  eea  breeies  stron^f,  and 
blowing  home  npon  the  coast ;  there  the  sea  breeie  coincides,  in  direction,  with  the 
trade  wind.  On  approaching  the  southern  Une  of  the  Cape,  the  t«ndency  of  the 
wind  to  blow  from  the  S.B.,  or  a  cool  qoarter,  still  continues,  as  the  sanaea  remain 
the  same ;  but  on  roundinfr  the  Cape  to  the  westward  the  wind  ia  found  to  Tear 
gradually  to  the  southward,  and  become  S.W.,  becsnse  the  S.E.  is  no  longer  the  cool 
quarter  to  that  part  of  the  coast ;  and  to  some  distanoe  off  shore,  perhaps  100  miles 
or  more,  the  S.E.  trade  cannot  blow,  for  the  cool  quarter  theru  is  the  S.W.  Here 
the  wind  is  light.  But  as  we  draw  off  shore,  the  S.B.  wind  begins  to  prevail, 
and  in  the  open  ocoon  is  uninterrupted.  On  the  weatem  coast  of  A&ico,  generally 
within  too  or  200  miles  from  the  coast,  the  cool  air  from  the  ocean  rniilies  in,  and 
C'lunteracts  the  trade  wind.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  western  coosts  of  & 
continent  within  the  tropics  have  different  winds  ^m  the  eastern.  The  eastern 
coast  of  Sonth  Amenca  has  the  S.E.  winds  blowing  strong  as  far  as  Monte  Video  in 
the  summer  time ;  bat  the  western  coasts  do  not  present  the  same  extent  of  heated 
surface  as  those  of  Airica,  on  account  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  in  consequence  there  are  not  westerly  bat  southerly  winds 
0[i  that  coast." 

(109.)  iNDiCATiowa  OF  Wind.— It  has  been  stated  that  sometimes  such  swaima 
of  flies  are  blown  off  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Plata,  as  to  resemble  r 
small  dense  block  clond,  which  ia  invariably  folbwed  by  one  of  the  gales  or  hurri- 
oanea  denominated  pumpero*,  from  blowing  over  the  extensive  Pampaa  or  plains. 

In  the  Eastern  Seas  swarms  of  lar^  flies  sometimes  come  on  board  vessels,  and  % 
typhoon  is  sure  to  follow.  An  eye  witness  said,  "  There  were  three  Indiamen  of  ns 
in  oompanj ;  typhoon  flies  flew  on  board  onr  ship,  the  weather  was  veij  flne,  and  no 
appearance  of  a  gale,  and  all  of  us  were  surprised  when  our  old  expeneneed  captain 
immediately  set  ns  to  work  to  send  down  royals,  topgallant-masts,  &c.,  which  wb  ' 
had  scarcely  accomplished,  when  a  tremendous  hurricane  came  on.  We  were  obliged 
to  keep  the  ship  right  before  it  for  a  long  time.  When  it  came  on,  onr  commander 
was  on  the  forecastle,  giving  some  orders,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  was  such  that  he 
waa  nnable  to  retnm  to  the  quarter-deck  for  about  four  hours. 

"  The  other  ships  suffered  severely,  losing  topmasts,  &'c.,  but  we  escaped,  owing  to 
the  experience  of  our  captain,  and  his  prudent  measures,  which  commenced  as  aoon 
03  ever  the  flies  were  noticed." 

Mr.  Lnccock  says,  In  the  latitude  of  34°  Sonth,  and  fully  200  miles  from  land,  we 
found  the  rigging  covered  one  morning  with  a  mnltitudo  of  small  ineecta,  some  of 
them  very  beautiful.  We  had  no  doubt  of  their  beinr  bronght  from  the  land  by  a 
N.W.  wind,  which  then  began  to  blow  fresh,  but  wondered  at  the  distance  to  which 
they  had  been  wafted.  They  were  the  precursors  of  one  of  the  most  durable  gales 
which  I  ever  experienced :  it  lasted  ten  d^s,  with  more  or  less  violence,  during 
which  we  drifted  to  36}°  South. — Luccock's  Bratil, 

(110.)  On  this  subject  Mr.  Darwin  aays,  "  Several  times  when  the  ship  has  been 
some  miies  off  the  month  of  the  Ftata,  and  at  other  times  when  off  the  shores  of 
Northern  Patagonia,  we  have  been  surrounded  by  insecta.  One  evening,  when  we 
were  about  10  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  vast  numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bands 
or  flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  Kven  by  the 
aid  of  a  glass  it  was  not  possible  to  see  a  space  free  nom  butterflies.  The  seamen 
cried  oat, '  It  was  snowing  butterflies ;'  and  such  in  fret  was  the  appearance.  More 
species  than  one  were  present,  bat  the  main  part  belonged  to  a  kind  very  similar  to, 
bat  not  identical  with,  the  common  English  CoUiu  eduta.    Some  motha  and  hymen* 
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opten  ucompaiiied  the  'butterflies,  and  4  fine  CoIowdm  flew  an  board.  Other  in- 
■taneea  are  known  of  this  beetle  having  been  caught  tar  ont  at  «en  ;  and  thia  is  the 
notw  renmrkabla,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  Carabidoe  Eeldom  or  nerer  take  wing. 
The  dkjr  had  been  fine  and  calm,  and  the  one  preTioos  to  it  equally  so,  with  light 
variable  ain.  Henoe  we  cannot  snppoee  that  the  insecta  wen  blown  off  the  land, 
but  we  muit  conclude  that  they  Toluntarilj-  took  flight.  Before  auneet,  a  strong 
breeze  niTung  np  from  the  North,  and  thia  mnst  have  been  the  canse  of  tens  of 
tboaaMU^  of  the  batterfliea  and  other  insects  having  perished.  The  most  re- 
narkable  instance  I  ever  knew  of  an  inaeot  being  csnght  far  horn  land,  was  that 
of  a  large  graashopper  {Aery^iam),  which  flew  on  bowd,  when  the  Stogie  was  to 
windward  Sf  the  C^pe  VenTe  lalanda,  and  when  the  nearest  point  of  land,  not 
diiratlT  oppooed  to  toe  trade  wind,  was  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Soaat  of  Ahica,  87tf 
Bulea  iiiitant 

*■  On  seTeral  occasions,  when  the  veaeel  has  been  within  the  month  of  the  Plata, 
the  rigging  has  been  coated  with  the  web  of  the  goesamer  spider.  One  daj  (Novem- 
ber let,  1B32),  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  phenomenon.  Tbe  weather  had 
been  fine  and  clear,  and  in  the  morning  the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the  floccnlent 
web,  aa  on  an  antnmnal  day  in  England.  The  ship  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  th* 
land,  in  tbe  direction  of  a  ateady  though  light  breeze."  * 


4.  Vindt  and  Calma  aeu  the  Tropio  of  Caprioom. 

(111.)  The  south-east  trade  vrind  is  separated  from  the  anti-trade  winds  by  a  belt 
the  character  of  which  is  difficult  to  define.  The  analogous  belt  in  the  North 
Atlantic  is  sometimee  called  the  "  horse  latitudes,"  from  tbe  md  weather  encountered 
in  it  cansing  the  necessity  of  throwing  overboard  horses  which  were  being  carried  to 
the  We*t  IndiM.  Thia  character  will  be  hardly  borne  out  bj  the  term  ealmt  of 
Gapriooni  or  Cancer,  applied  to  them. 

(112.)  In  the  South  Atlantic  there  is  this  important  distinction  in  the  amount  of 
— r  knowledge  respecting  it, — that  while,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  it  ia  traversed  Tk- 


qiuntly  by  vessela*  throughout  its  nhole  extent,  in  the  numerous  passages  mad^ 
between  the  northern  and  southern  ports  of  Enrope  and  America  and  the  West 
India,  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic  it  is  only  well  known  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean,  or 
tboae  traversed  on  the  outward  and  homeward  passages  around  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  There  is  no  intermediate  traffic  acroes  the  Boutn  Atlantic. 
Onr  information  as  to  the  oentrsl  portion  ia  therefore  lees  complete,  but  also  of  less 
importance. 

(1 13.)  In  a  former  page  [35)  is  given  the  opinion  of  Captain  Maury,  that  this  belt 
is  the  hne  of  junction  of  the  npper  but  contrary  currents  which  pass  over  the  trade 
and  anti-trade  winds,  and  here  descend  to  the  snrfooe  and  feed  those  winds  by  con- 
tinuing their  course  aa  lower  strata.  Thia  reasoning  is  borne  out  in  some  degree  by 
tlw  obeervations  of  Captain  Toynbee,  given  on  page  19,  and  some  of  its  physical 
duuvcteriatics  are  there  given. 

(114.)  From  ita  nature,  it  con  scarcely  be  termed  a  region  of  calms,  and  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  on  its  eastern  side.  The  breadth  of  the  belt  is  much  greater 
on  the  Brasilian  side  than  on  tbe  African,  for  the  S.£.  trade  wind  in  tbe  South 
Atlantic  seema  to  be  analogous  to  those  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  lose* 
its  force  and  regularity  on  the  6.W.  portion  of  its  area.  Thus,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
there  is  a  considerable  space  of  baffling  uncertain  winds  to  the  East  and  E.S.G.  of 
Hadagaaear,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brosil,  North  of  the  Bio  Plata,  there  is  apparently 
a  similar  region,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  the  land,  which  disturbs  the  normal 
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(IIS.)  The  qoestim  aa  to  the  mode  in  which  the  wind  change*  from  tiieweatem 
anti-tr»de  to  the  S.E.  trade  ia  of  aome  importance  to  be  nnderetood,  inumnch  aa  & 
certain  knowledge  would  enable  qb  to  eaj  whether  those  gales  which  at  timea,  and 
especiallj  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  of  the  character  of  the  tme  cjclone, 
formed  bv  opposing  onrrenta  of  air  from  contrary  directtana,  or  only  thos         '  ''     ~ 


into  the  other.     Ae  before  stated,  Captain  Toynboe  s  experience  woiud  lead  t 
inferenoe  that  there  are  nppar  and  opposing  correnta,  vrhicb  here  contend  for  the 
mastery  previone  to  assnmmg  a  new  direction  on  the  enrface  of  the  earth. 

(116.)  Snch  too  is  the  argument  in  some  measure  held  by  M.  Bridet,  director  of 
the  observatory  at  the  island  of  Rennion,  who  has  argued  that  the  rotary  galea  or 
cyclones,  whicu  are  believed  to  be  encountered  as  far  aa  lat.  35°  to  40°  S.,  are  derived 
from  those  tme  cycloaca  which  commence  in  the  northern  margin  of  the  trade  wind. 
Theae  describe,  at  a  gi^at  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  the  finrt  branch  of  their 
parabola  j  and  descending  to  the  surface  of  the  globe  between  30°  and  35'  S.  towards 
the  southern  limit  of  the  trade  vrind,  the  second  branch  of  this  parabola.  Theae 
cyclones  turn  from  loft  to  right,  like  ali  others  in  the  sonthera  hemisphere,  but  with 
an  ai^^BT  velocity  less  than  that  of  cyclones  of  the  torrid  zone.  Theii  centre,  how- 
ever, has  a  greater  rate  of  translation  than  the  cyclones  of  the  torrid  sone,  and  their 
path  ia  directed  from  W.N.W,  to  E.S.E.  or  thereabout  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  between  the  parallels  of  35*  and  40°,  having  on  their  left 
hand,  or  North  side,  the  dangerons  semicircle  and  the  right  or  South  side  of  the 
cyclone  that  which  has  moderate  winds, 

(117.)  This  question  has  been  more  fiiUy  gone  into  in  our  Directory  for  the  Indian 
Ocean,  pages  4 — 9.  It  ia  more  important  in  that  ocean,  as  ships  have  to  make  their 
pasaa^  across  it,  in  a  higher  latitude  and  much  more  io  an  easterly  and  weslerlj 
direction  than  is  done  to  the  West  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  this  paseoge  it  la 
of  importonce  to  keep  on  that  edge  of  the  cyclone,  which  affords  a  favourable  wind, 
and  in  sailing  eastward  this  may  perhaps  be  found  oo  the  parallel  of  30°,  and  not 
more  southward,  as  was  experienced  by  Captain  Erskine  in  H.M.S.  Hai^annah. 

(118.)  During  the  southern  summer  the  S.E.  trade  extends  as  far  South  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  during  the  period  from  September  to  April  the  predominant 
wind  is  from  S.E.,  especially  so  in  January,  Pebmary,  and  March,  and  the  limit  on 
this  coast,  which  is  of  course  very  important  to  the  navigation  around  it,  varies  with 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  as  the  N.W.  and  westerly  winds  of  this  intervening  belt  of 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  commence  in  April,  and  in  May  hard  gales  occur  between 
N.W.  and  S.W-  They  are  strongest  in  Juno,  July,  and  AugTist,  caisirg  a  very 
heavy  sea.  These  prevalent  westerly  winds  (the  anti-trades)  last  till  October,  and 
are  experienced  for  100  miles  off  the  coast.  They  bring  rain  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

(119.)  One  important  remark  is  that  the  barometer  riies  with  southerly  winds,  and 
faUt  with  those  from  the  northward.  The  gales  most  to  be  dreaded  are  those  which 
are  preceded  by  heavy  black  clouds,  rising  from  the  N.W.  and  Wetit,  sometimes  with 
lightning.  The  old  Dutch  commanders  were  directed  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  wear  and  shorten  sail  when  this  occurred,  as  a  heavy  gile  was  expected  from  that 
quarter.  When  the  wind  at  S.E.  or  E.S.E.  shifted  to  N.E.,  they  were  directed  to 
take  in  the  main-sail.  These  hard  gales  are  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  in  the 
winter,  between  the  Cape  Bank  and  the  South  end  of  Madagaeciir. 

(120.)  During  the  sonthem  winter,  the  great  westerly  aerial  current  reaches  the 
southern  point  of  the  African  continent,  and  attains  its  g^-eatest  force,  on  account  of 
the  obstacle  that  the  land  presents.  It  divides  near  the  Cape  into  two  branches ;  the 
one  tuminr  to  the  left  blows  up  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  the  other  tiurns  to  the 
right,  and  follows  the  sonthem  coast  to  the  East  of  Agulhas. 

(121.)  B]y  supposing  this  current  blowing  fram  the  W.S.W,  to  E.N.E.,  and  the 
line  of  division  being  some  distance  to  the  Norih  of  the  Cape,  it  will  explain  how 
that  strong  N.W.  wmds  will  occur  in  Table  Bay,  and  at  the  aamc  time  that  a  freidi 
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brcrae  from  the  S.E.  u  blowing  nt  only  60  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Cape.  The 
OKillationi  of  this  partiiiB'  line  will  also  explain  the  sudden  shifts  of  wind  encooit- 
tBicd  in  its  nnghboarhood, 

(122,}  The  TuyiiiK  of  the  winds,  then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cspe  of  Good 
Hope,  will  be  a.  gooS  guide  as  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  trade  wind,  and  of  the 
poeitioQ  of  the  belt  separating  it  from  the  anti-trades,  which,  vibrates  with  tho  pro- 
gTe»  of  the  sun  about  its  latitude.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  space  in 
question  should  be  occupied  by  variable  or  light  windii,  for  it  has  bctn  arg-ued  and 
demonstrated,  that  at  timet!  the  westerly  winds  (gradually  assume  a  S.W.,  then  South, 
and  at  last  a  S.E.  direction,  n-ithont  much  diminution  of  force.  And  this  is  capeciall}' 
the  case  near  the  Cape,  for  it  ts  freqQentty  found  that  on  gaining  a  good  offing  to  the 
wmtwotd,  die  steady  S.E.  wind  is  enconntered  and  may  be  earned  up  to  the  line  on 
the  usiud  homeward  route. 

(123.)  On  the  American  dde  this  belt  of  uncertain  winds  is  broader,  and  its  limits 
are  more  variable  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Atlantic.  It  is  in  this  respect 
analogons  to  what' has  been  observed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  before  mentioned.  In 
January  or  February,  when  it  is  at  its  northernmost  point,  it  mav  be  encountered 
when  near  Trinidad  and  the  Abrolhos,  lat.  20',  and  if  going  round  the  Horn,  the  tme 
westerly  anti-trades  may  not  be  met  with  till  in  lat.  >J5*.  In  August  these  limits 
may  be  respectively  16'  and  30°.  fint,  as  has  been  laid  before,  the  land  influences  are 
very  powerful  here,  and  therefore  the  remarks  on  the  winda  on  the  Brasiiian  coast 
mo^  be  considered  to  relate  to  what  occurs  more  or  lens  in  the  open  ocean.  Further 
than  this  the  illustration  must  give  the  required  information.  Of  course,  the  lines 
there  given  as  defining  the  bounaaries  of  the  calm  and  wind  regions  are  necessarily 
very  vague,  in  many  cases  derived  from  very  insufficient  data,  and  in  reality  fix  a 
limit  to  what  cannot  be  bounded  except  by  opinion. 

(124.)  River  Plata.— This  portion  of  the  American  coast  is  within  the  limits  of 
Ais  chaaeing  belt  of  winds,  and  therefore  the  ensuing  remarks  are  applioable  to  this 
sectioD.  The  climate  of  Monte  Video  is  temperate,  bat  fluctuating  and  tempestuous. 
It  is  much  healthier  than  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  totally  free  from  those  marsh 
fevers  which  are  common  at  the  latter  place,  in  conscqucoco  of  its  situation  up  the 
river.  In  winter  slight  frosts  are  sometimes  observed,  but  no  snow  has  been  known 
to  CUl  at  Monte  Video.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  ii  about  55" ;  that  of 
the  liver  water  at  the  time  being  tho  same.  The  weather,  during  spring,  is  very 
variable  and  liable  to  storms.  In  the  summer  and  autnmn  it  is  sultry  and  oppressive, 
especially  during  the  long  calms  which  take  place ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
there  is  generally  an  agreeable  breeze  from  the  S.E.  Northerly  winds  are  accom- 
panied by  rain,  and  a  S.E.  wind  is  freqaently  so  ;  but  the  wind  from  the  S.W.  is 
most  free  from  it.  Violent  gales  are  common  at  all  seasonB  of  the  year,  attended  fre- 
qaently with  thunder-storms  ;  but  these  are  most  severe  during  summer  and  autumn. 
Sometimes  the  thunder-storms  are  accompanied  by  hailstones  of  a  considerable  size, 
which  not  only  break  windows,  but  kill  poultry  ;  they  often  terminate  in  a.  pampero, 
the  well-known  hurricane  of  the  country.  It  is  saia  that,  in  a  pampero,  «aiid  and 
•mall  gravel  have  been  blown  on  board  the  ships  iu  the  roads,  a  distance  of  7  or  8 
Bliles  from  shore. 

(125.)  Mr.  Webster  has  described  the  indications  of  a  pampero,  from  his  own  oh- 
■errations,  as  follows  :~The  weather  is  soltry  during  a  few  days,  with  a  light  breeise 
tram  the  East  or  N.E.  ending  in  a  calm.  A  cool  light  wind  then  sets  in  from  the 
Sooth  or  S.E. ,  but  confined  entirely  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  atn.ospbere,  while  the 
doads  above  it  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  northern 
horinm,  as  night  advances,  becomes  dark  with  heavy 
with  li^htuin^  from  the  East  or  N.£.    The  southern  v 

hy  Tanabte  winds  from  the  northward.  Heavy  clonds  are  thus  brought  o 
lightning,  aecompanied  by  thunder,  follows  in  a  most  terrific  manner.  The  wind 
Teers  gradnally  to  the  westward  in  violent  gusts,  the  lightning  becomes  mor«  vivid, 
and  tlw  thunder  more  awM ;  a  gale  of  wind  follows  from  the  S.W.  more  violent,  but 
at  ihort  dnratioD,  and  fine  weather  ensues. 
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These  pampero*  axe  very  destrnctive  to  shippiiiKi  uid  frequently  occasioD  wmka 
and  the  loas  of  boats.  The  lightning  is  beantifuUj  ralonred,  presenting  Uie  haes  of 
orange,  violet,  and  pink.  Mr.  Webster  adds,  "  I  have  also  witnessed  at  Monte  Video 
very  remarkable  instances  of  electrio  light,  playing  like  the  aurora  borealia,  at  an 
altitude  of  20'  above  tiie  horizon.  One  evening,  October  4th,  I  observed  an  arc  of 
light  which  remained  pennanent,  with  a  tremnlous  motion,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes ;  a  strong  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time :  it  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
oolonr,  and  Sashes  of  lightning  frequently  appeared  beneath  it.  Meteors  or  falling 
■tore  are  very  rare,  and  earthquakes  ere  scarcely  known  here." 

(126.)  During  a  visit  to  the  River  Plata  by  Captain  King,  ia  the  Adrenlure,  a 
panpeio  of  unusual  violence  oecurred.  "  On  the  30th  of  January,  IH20,  after  some 
intensely  hot  and  snltir  weather,  we  experienced  a  severe  pampero.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  barometer  falung  to  29'50,  and  by  a  strong  N.W.  wind,  which  suddenly 
veered  round  to  S,W.,  when  the  pampero  bnrat  upon  us.  Our  abip  and  boats  fortu- 
nately escaped  any  bad  effects  from  the  violence  of  the  squall,  which  was  so  stroDg 
as  to  lay  the  former,  at  anchor,  upon  her  broadside.  The  spray  was  earned  up  by 
whirlwinds,  threatening  complete  destruction  to  everything  that  dpposed  them.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  it  had  diminished  to  a  strong  S.W.  gele,  which  lasted  during 
the  night."  "  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February  we  experienced  another  very 
severe  pampero,  during  which  one  of  the  Beagle'e  boats,  hauled  upon  shore,  was 
blown  to  atoms.     The  barometer  had  previously  fallen  to  23-39."  * 

(127.)  Captain  Heywood  gives  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  winds,  vrea- 
tber,  &c.,  in  the  Kiver  Plata  :^At  the  entrance  of  the  Kiver  Plata  the  prevailing 
winds  during  the  summer  months,  from  September  to  March,  are  north-essterly,  with 
tolerably  clear  weather  overhead,  but  a  dense  atmosphere  near  the  horizon.  Thrae 
winds  haul  gradually  to  the  eastward  as  you  advance  up  the  river ;  and  about  the 
fiiU  and  change  of  the  moon,  strong  bieezes  from  the  south-eastward  are  common  at 
this  season,  accompanied  with  rain  and  foul  weather.  At  Buenos  Ayres  during  the 
summer  months  Uie  S.E.  winds  are  generally  Aresh  in  the  daytime,  banting  round  to 
the  northward  in  the  night. 

During  the  winter  months,  from  March  to  September,  the  prevailing  winds,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Plata,  are  S.W.,  or  more  westerly ;  but  up  the  river,  more  generally 
from  the  northward,  than  the  southward,  of  West. 

The  winter  season  is  the  best,  in  point  of  weather,  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  for  the  winds 
being  chiefly  from  N.W.  to  S.W,,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  communicalion  can 
be  kept  Dp  oetween  the  shore  and  the  shipping  with  more  facility.  The  weather  is 
sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  fi^gy.  Fogs  arc  moat  common  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  prevail  more  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as 
the  S.&.  tail  of  the  Ortiz,  than  above  the  banks. 

Peccliabities  of  Wind,  Tides,  and  CosRENTa.— The  River  Plata  has  many 
singularities,  which  I  think  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for  from  its  forma- 
tion being  w  different  from  any  other  knftwn  river.  Its  entrance,  being  very  wide 
and  very  shallow,  it  is  affected  by  every  change  of  wind  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner;  so  much  so,  that  a  shift  of  wind  may  bu  predicted  almost  to  a  certainty,  by 
observing  carefully  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  and  the  set  of  the  cur- 
rents, which  usually  shift  before  the  wind.  In  catm  weather  the  currents  are  gene- 
rally very  slack  ;  and  then  as  regular  almost  as  tides,  setting  up  and  down  the  river 
alternately.  When  the  winds  are  variable,  the  currents  are  equally  so ;  and  1  have 
known  the  Nereus  to  be  current-rode  four  different  ways  in  less  than  6  hours.  When. 
the  cuncut  comes  in  from  the  eastward,  along  the  North  bank  of  the  Plata,  a  north- 
easterly wind  may  generally  be  expected  to  follow ;  and  at  the  same  time  (should  the 
wiud  have  been  previonsly  to  the  S.E.)  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  fall  a  tittle: 
but  much  more  if  the  tranaitioo  be  quick  from  S.W.  without  stopping  in  the  eouth— 
eastern  quarter. 

•  Narrative,  ic,  Vol  I.,  p.  1B9. 
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Whm  the  wind  eoBtinnM  in  tbe  N.E.  qnatter  the  mereary  ii  more  depreawd 
(ueoidin^  to  its  atnngtb)  than  with  mit  ottier  wind,  and  there  ia  nanallj,  thtn,  a 
act  M<o  the  river  od  tlu  North  bank,  and  out  □□  the  t^putilt.  Indeed,  whilst  the 
vinda  are  between  N.B.  and  8.3.E.,  the  CDrteot  generally  rant  to  the  westward  put 
Umite  Video,  thon^  withont  insch  augmenting  the  depth  of  water  off  that  pUoe, 
b«t  filHng  the  river  above  the  banki. 

The  winds  between  N.N.E.  and  WJf .W.  make  the  water  lowest,  the  ontset  bein); 
tbes  attongeat  along  the  Sooth  buik  of  the  river,  past  the  Points  Del  Indio  and 
«< .■_  <- -|t  fuy  ina^^doiBljle  ^oag  tlie  KoTth  b«iik. 


bowdai  preMded  b;^  n  eonndetkbla  fiill  in  the  mercnrj,  though  it  oinully  tiaea  a  little 
■min  befive  the  wind  shifts  to  the  8.W.,  nnd  often  continues  to  rise,  even  though  the 
wind  maf  increaw  fexn  that  quarter. 

Before  these  winds  set  in  Bneaoe  Ajreo,  the  current  runs  up  and  fills  the  rirer 
annaaaUj  high ;  at  the  same  time  at  strong  an  oataet  is  experienced  along  the  North 
brak,  which  continaes  whilst  tbe  winds  aie  strongest  from  W.S.W.  to  South,  seeming 
to  prove  that  these  winds  force  up,  from  the  southward,  a  laige  accumaiated  body  m 
water  past  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  can  only  find  a  passage  out  again  by  the  North 
Jban,  wher«  they  increaoe  the  deptli  of  the  water,  as  well  as  up  the  river,  and  par- 
tieslulT  in  the  shallow  harbour  of  Monte  Video.  Whilst  these  8.W.  winds  blow, 
tiie  air  la  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  elastic,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The]'  are  generally  auMseded  by  some  days  of 
a — g  weather,  the  wind  eontinning  moderate  from  the  southward,  or  varying 


I  have  never  known  the  velocity  of  the  tide  or  enrrent,  in  the  River  Plata,  anj- 
where  to  exceed  3  knots  per  honr ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  bj  some  that  they  have 
fiNDd  it  ran  at  the  late  of  tt  or  7  miles  an  hour ! 

As  the  winds  outride  the  River  Plata,  and  portienlarly  abont  Cape  St.  Mary,  are 
■est  fkvqoenttyfrom  the  nortb-eastwud  and  northward,  except  when  the  .S.E. 
wmmmer  and  S.  w.  winter  galea  blow,  abont  the  timee  of  new  ana  foil  moon,  I  con- 
nder  it,  on  tbe  whole,  most  advisable  for  ships  bonnd  into  the  river  to  get  in  with  the 
land  about  the  latitBde  of  that  cape,  whioh  is  34°  W  B.,  and  iu  longitude  7  9'  B.  of 
HoateVidw). 

«  by  the  late  C^ 

M..^  -..._  »  »  i.,i-.  ,  ^j  __..,g  .^.pj  and  gnarded  against  in  the  river,  aa  well 
as  W  approaching  the  same,  are  the  winas  from  the  western  quarters ;  and  I  would 
advise  ihipmastets,  when  bound  to  the  Plata,  to  keep  a  strict  eye  more  on  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  appearance  of  the  sky-than  on  the  state  of  the  meroory  in  the 
hirometer.  Not  to  sajr  that  the  barometer  ahonld  not  be  consulted,  far  from  it ;  but 
to  take  it  as  an  in&llible  guide,  I  certainly  do  object.  The  ^rcat  depression  of  the 
nerauT  before  the  setting  in  of  a  pampero,  and  the  sudden  nse  when  the  gale  veera 
to  the  V''est  and  S.W.,  do  not  always  take  place.  I  have  experienced  several  in- 
stances where  the  mercury  kept  quite  stationary  during  the  Bnccesdve  changes  of 
wind  from  N.B.  to  North,  K.W.  and  3.W.,  and  even  to  S.E.  But  before  these 
viritaols  bust  npOB  the  riiip  they  give  ample  warning.  The  air,  before  the  setting 
in  at  one  of  these  thundei^atorms,  althongli  close  and  sultry,  is  often  clear  to  such  a 
dqtrce  as  to  daule  the  eye.  OMects  ore  seen  at  a  great  diatauee,  and  seem  to 
^vanoe  towards  tbe  spectator.  Heavy  masses  of  cloudji  rise  in  tbe  N.W.  quarter, 
with  distant  thnndec  and  lightning.  These  masses  of  vapour  rise  quickly,  and 
assame  a  moat  appalling  aspect  The  inoesaant  flashes  of  beautiful  pink-coloured 
l^tning  juterlsee  one  another  like  a  hundred  fiery  serpents,  while  ue  deafening 
roar  <rf  thonder  is  moat  terrific.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind  follow  one  another  in  quii^ 
•MceMw,  and  while  the  rain  ponra  down  in  torrents,  the  wind  veers  to  the  S.W., 

8.A.O.  !■ 
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Sonth,  and  often  S.E.    The  neather  tben  soon  begias  to  clear  np,  and  a  gale  from 
the  Boothem  qaart^rs,  but  often  onlj  a  moderate  wind,  and  fine  ireather  fallows. 

Ve«aelB  running  down  the  coast  be'tween  Rio  Grande  and  the  Plata  vitb  a  N.B. 
wind,  should  pnj  particular  attCDtion  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  dense,  doM 
atmosphere  and  gloomj  weather,  are  sure  foremnneia  of  much  wind  from  the 
western  quarters,  accompanied  hy  terrific  thunder  and  lightning. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  approach  of  the  let  of  September,  the  feast  of  Santa 
Rom,  is  looked  for  in  the  River  Plata  with  a.  good  deal  of  anxietj,  and  atill  mora 
BuperatitioD,  by  all  classes  interested  in  the  abipping,  and  it  haa  become  a  popnlar 
notion,  even  amongst  the  better  informed,  that  that  day  is  doomed  to  be  a  daj  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster  throughout  the  boundaries  of  tha  Plata.  These  gales  are 
rasilv  accounted  for.  The  feast  of  Santa  Rosa  is  near  the  eqainox,  and  tbeee  de- 
structive galea  therefore  are  the  equinoctial  gales  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Vessels  going  up  or  down  the  river  between  Point  del  Indio  and  Bnenoa  Ajres, 
should  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  S.W.  The  squalls  coming  off  the  South  shore,  pro- 
perly callea  pamperos,  are  very  fierce,  and  give  but  short  notice.  Sudden  changes 
occur  from  a  moderate  breese  and  clear  weather  to  a  whole  gale  of  wind  in  Uaa  twui 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


6.  Tiw  Anti  Trades  or  Punge  "VmSi. 

(128.)  This  region  of  the  "  brave  west  winds,'  as  they  are  termed  by  Capt  Manrr, 
encircles  the  earth  to  the  southward  of  the  tropical  calms  and  variables,  as  far  soutL- 
ward  as  is  practicable  for  navigation.  It  varies  very  irregularly  between  N.W.  sind 
S.W.  with  a  mean  direction,  probably,  of  about  West,  and  this  is  found  in  the  line 
'  of  its  greatest  strength,  or  about  the  parallel  of  4^  S.,  shifting  with  the  propraa  of 
the  seasons. 

(129.)  It  is  this  West  wind  which,  in  the  southern  winter,  is  such  an  obetaole  to 
making  way  around  Cape  Horn,  which  protrudes  so  far  into  its  influence,  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ou 
the  other.  In  the  former  case  we  shall  give  such  observations  and  instrucliona  aa 
ai-c  necessary  hereafter.  For  leaving  the  Indian  Ocean  by  this  route,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  our  recent  Directoty  fhr  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  subject  ia  fullj 
diseusaed. 

(130.)  As  to  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  Capes  of  the  Atlantis  Ocean, 
it  is  almost  unknown,  and  Captain  Maury  says  that  amid  the  thousands  of  loga 
which  lie  has  examined  and  discussed,  only  two  of  them  record  passages  from  one 
cape  to  the  other.  Therefore  the  phenomena  of  this  mid-ocean  tract  is  comparatively 
unimportant  to  navigation.  The  illustrative  diagrams  on  the  wind  charts  munt  serve 
to  show  the  prevalence  and  direction  in  each  space,  as  far  as  is  known. 

(131.)  Bakomeier. — The  value  of  this  inatrament  as  an  indication  of  wind  in 
high  southern  latitudes  has  been  the  subject  ot  much  controversy.  By  many  it  has 
been  considered  as  useless,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  opinion  is  baaed  on  a  compariaot) 
with  its  indications  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  llie  mean  of  all  observations  of  the 
height  of  the  barometer  between  the  paraUels  of  55°  and  60°  Iforth  latitude  is2S-85 
inches,  while  in  the  same  latitnde  in  the  South  it  is  only  29'24  inches,  a  difierence  of 
-'x-tenths, — so  low  that  its  fine  weather  monition  in  the  Sonth  would  be  taken  for 


a  forei-unner  of  a  gale  in  the  North.     The  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  for  the 
year,  at  Greenwich  is  29-956  inches,  Bf  reduced  to  the  sea  level. 

(132.)  The  low  barometer,  especially  in  the  Austral  winter  off  Cape  Horn,  and  in 
high  South  latitudes,  had  been  the  sulyect  of  universal  remark,  and  this  anomaly  led 
the  late  Admiral  FitsRoy  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  condition  .of  the 
atmosphere  by  a  wide  comparison  of  the  obscrrationa  made.    The  reaulta  were  not 
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■ttuned  nntil  ftfter  hia  death,  and  their  main  featorw  are  given  below,  aa  publuhed 
bj  the  Meteoralogical  Departineiit. 

(134.)  It  bu  long  been  a  well-known  fact  that  the  average  height  of  the  ba- 
mnetor  dhninuhea  mnn  thejuxta-tropical  sone  towards  tike  arctic,  and  the  impot^ 
tanee  of  obtaining  normal  Mrometric  beighti  for  different  parallels  of  latitude, 
pmpted  out  lone  afro  bj  the  Royal  BocietT,  hoa  since  been  insisted  on  by  mon^ 
•minent  meteoroloDuts,  more  especially  by  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gksl  loatitate  of  Utracht,  bat  until  tns  publicslion,  in  1861,  of  Captain  Maniy's 
tTmha,  it  was  not  snppoaed  that  the  dimination  of  average  barometric  preesure  in 
high  acnitheni  lotitodea  was  so  lapid  or  so  nniform  as  it  then  appeared. 

From  amiy  7,000  obeervations  of  the  barometer  South  of  the  parallel  of  iff" 
M«niy  obtoiuM  the  following  avErage  heights : — 

Between  40>  and  43*  S.,  from  1,703  observations,  barometer  =  2988 
Between  43°  and  45°  8.,  from  1,130  observations,  barometer  ^  39'76 
Between  4JS*  and  46"  8.,  from  1,174  observations,  barometer  =  29-(S3 
Between  48°  and  50°  S.,  from  672  observations,  barometer  =  2fi-G2 
Between  50*  and  S3°  S,,  from  665  observations,  barometer  =  29-48 
Between  53°  and  63°  6.,  fi-om  47S  observatioDB,  barometer  =:  26*38 
In  Mi',  from  1,126  obwrratbns,  barometer  =  29-29 

To  the  Mnitiiward  of  56°'30'  Cantun  Maury  appears  to  have  had  no  observations, 
'    '  *^     ~  -•..«.       Teroge  barometric  pressure  diminishes  in  higher  latitudes 

and  coaolndea  that  at  the  South  pole  it  is  as  low  as 
2814. 

He  low  average  h«ght  of  the  barometer  in  high  sonthem  latitudes  was  noticed 
bj  Sir  J.  C.  Roas  dnring  his  Antorctio  expedition,  and  the  low  barometric  prewure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn  has  frequently  been  remarked.  Capt.  Maurr's 
ofasemitions  indicate  an  average  diminution  of  presaare  between  40'  S.  and  60°  S. 
«f  aboal  two-tenths  of  an  inch  fur  every  five  degrees  of  latiEudc.  His  obaervations 
were,  however,  comparatively  few  (not  quite  7,000},  while  the  area  embraced  was  ■ 
large,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  hia  conclnaiaiiB,  the  inquiry  was  instituted,  of 
which  the  remits  are  given  presently. 

A  very  loige  number  of  reliable  obaervations,  available  for  the  purpose,  existing 
in  the  Meteoroloi^cal  Registers  received  bv  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  determine 
After  much  eonaideration,  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 

Tite  first  portioD  of  the  inqnirr  included  over  one  hundred  thousand  obaervafions, 
made  on  abont  eleven  thousand  oaja.  Four  groupings,  or  collections,  were  made  for 
cadi  month  and  for  succesaive  zones  of  fire  degrees  between  40°  S.  and  60°  S. ; 
•howing,  first,  the  noraber  of  days  on  which  the  barometer  was  ki)h  (that  is,  on  which 
the  acerofe  height  was  above  30  inches)  and  the  mean  of  these  readings  j  secondly, 
the  number  of  days  on  which  the  nienn  reading  of  the  barometer  WJa  between  30 
inoliea  and  29-5  inches,  and  the  mean  of  these  readings ;  thirdly,  the  number  of  days 
of  observation  and  mean  borometrio  readings  between  29'4  inches  and  29  inches ; 
finuihly,  the  number  of  days  of  observation  and  mean  of  barometrio  reading*  below 
39  inches. 

B  called  Sigh,  the  second  Upper  mtan, 

A  fifth  collection  for  each  month  was  then  made  of  the  number  of  days  of  observa- 
ioa  and  mean  of  aU  barometrio  readings  for  each  zone  of  S°  of  latitude. 
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Tablib  ahowing  the  Meam  Hbjqhis  of  the  BASOxnEB  during  each  Hontb  of  the  Yeu, 
for  eM^°  of  Latitude,  between  the  Famllela  of  40°  and  60°  South  Latitnde. 
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(135.)  Tbe  following  an  the  ganenl  rwnlb  of  the  whole  inquuT,  between  tlu 
fmlleb  of  40-  8.  rad  60°  S.- 

Of  S,248  iai/i  ezunined,  between  40*  and  45*  S.,  the  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
Bwter  wu  above  30  inchea  on  2,S79  dajs,  more  than  half  the  whole  Dumber ;  he- 
tween  30  inches  and  29-S  ioohee  on  2|l33  diT&;  below  SB'S  incbei  bat  above  29 
inchea  on  392  dajBi  and  below  29  inohes  on  only  44  dajra. 

Between  40*  and  MT  8.,  ont  of  2,980  daja  examined,  the  days  of  Sigk  barometer 
were  843;  of  Uww  mam  1,446;  of  Xotwr  tnean  073;  and  the  days  on  which  the 
Bteao  height  wai  oelow  29  iacfaee,  or  Imw,  were  116. 

Further  eonthward  the  proportioD  of  day*  of  £010  barometer  inereaMa  rapidlji 
between  £0°  and  65°  the  barometer  waa  LvtB  on  350  days  ont  of  2,987  ;  the  days  of 
Ziotomr  mtau  being  1,071 ;  of  Vpptr  mean  1,266 )  and  of  if^^barometer  only  301. 

Between  66°  and  60*  S.  the  obeerrations  of  1,963  days  have  been  examined.  Of 
theae  tbe  days  of  ZTwA  borameter  were  only  S8 ;  of  XTpper  mean  626 ;  of  Iiover  mean 
77A  )  and  the  day*  ttlLmo  barometer,  that  u,  the  daya  on  which  the  average  preesnie 
w«a  below  29  inches,  were  as  many  as  664,  or  between  one  fbnrth  and  one  third  of 
the  whole  uiunbeT.  • 

The  appTOzimate  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  for  each  zone  of  five  degrees,  ob- 
tained from  abont  112,000  observatioos  made  on  13,168  days,  is  2997  between  40* 
md46*;  29-74  between  46°  and  50* ;  29-46  between  50°  and  55° ;  and  29-24  between 
fia>aiid60°. 

le  poralleb  are  respectively  nearly  29-83,  2943,  29-4S, 
e  obeerTations  used  by  him  did  not  omonot  to  qoite  7,000,  and  be  ob- 
aerrea  that  the  instraments  from  which  thev  were  obtained  "  were  for  the  moat  part 
tbe  old-&ahio&ed  marine  barometer  to  which  no  corrections  Vve  been  applied."  Still 
hia  reaulta  show  a  considerable  general  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  here 
from  more  than  sixteen  times  as  many  observations  made  chiefly  with  compared  and 
Rliabk  instraments  having  insignificant  errors. 

{136.)  In  mxd-oe»an,  as  before  alluded  to,  onr  knowledge  is  but  very  scant.  It 
ill  le  seen  that  the  line  dividing  the  separate  wind  systems  has  a.  cnrve  to  the  north- 
ward during  some  periods  of  the  year,  and  does  not  foEow  tbe  same  parallel  of  lati- 
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tvde  between  the  two  cootiDeDts.  By  referring  to  the  chart  of  the  cnrrents  and  t 
tee  driRa,  hereafter  given,  it  will  be  £een  that  Uiere  is  a  great  inset  of  cold  watrr  from 
the  soatb-weat,  around  Cape  Horn,  which  passes  with  great  strength  and  persistence 
&r  to  tbe  N.E.  of  the  eztiemity  of  South  America,  and,  also  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  bean  a  great  qibuitity  of  ice  into  low  latitudes.  There  is  something 
•nalogoaB  in  the  Arctic  and  Labrador  Current  over  tbe  Newfoundland  Banks. 
Vhetber  this  has  any  bearing  on  this  want  of  symmetry,  iu  tbe  wind  zones,  which 
might  be  raasonably  argued,  must  be  determined  by  closer  enquiry  than  has  as  yet 
bem  bronght  to  bear  on  it.  But  in  crosHiiig  this  tract,  should  any  uaexpect«d  change 
of  wind  or  Heather  be  encountered,  it  might  direct  attention  to  this  point. 

(137.)  or  the  Winds  and  Weather  off  the  Pataoonian  Coast,  between  Op» 
Statteo  and  the  Virgm't  Cape,  Captain  King  says,  "  Our  experience  of  the  wind  and 
weather  npon  this  coast  waa  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  the 
changes  ttMt  are  liable  to  occur.  The  prevailing  winds,  particularly  towards  tbe 
aenttaero  piation,  are  from  the  S.W.,  from  which  quarter  the  gales  are  the  strongest  \ 


bat  near  the  land,  dnring  the  summer  season,  they  veer  about  between  South  and 
W.N.W.;  and  iiL  the  winter,  wh^  the  sun  has  northern  declination,  they  hang 
mon  commonly  to  tl^  northward  of  West  Northerly  winds  are  accompanied  by 
misty  or  foggy  weather,  particnlsrly  on  that  portion  of  the  ooaat  between  the  Rio  do 
la  Plata  and  Port  Sta.  Elena. 

The  marine  baroroeter  here  is  of  signal  adTantaae.  It  u  low,  with  a  northerly 
wind,  bnt  so  soon  as  the  column  has  fallen  to  29  incnea,  or  lower,  and  oeaaea  to  fiut, 
a  change  of  wind  from  the  S.W.  nuy  be  expected  ;  which  commences  with,  01  vety 
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aoon  foUowa,  the  ascent  of  the  lAeTcnrfi  the  wind  tfa«i  freeheni,  and  blowi  bard, 
and  ths  weather  dein  ap.  The  cloudi  are  white,  of  large  az«,  tind  rcninded  form, 
and  the  air  becomcB  elattio,  dry  and  cold.  Burins  the  existence  of,  and  for  tome 
day*  preceding,  a  northerly  wind,  thdre  is  generally  a  very  copiooB  depomtion  of 
dew  i  indeed,  the  appearaoce  of  it  ia  an  infoUible  presage  of  the  change.  With 
northerly  winda  the  ur  ii  mild  and  excentTely  damp,  but  when  they  blow  from  the 
oppodte  quarter  it  w  cold  and  dry.  The  wind  rarely  blows  from  East,  but  Bome- 
times  obliquely  toward  the  coast  from  N.£.  or  R.S.E.—{Dir«etiotufor  Ot  Coatt  of 
Patagonia,  by  Capt.  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  p.  17.) 

(138.)  Staten  Island.— The  climate  of  Staten  Island  is  remarkably  humid;  and 
veiT  few  days  can  be  passed  there,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  rain  ;  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that,  however  floe  the  weather  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  some  rain  Kener^y  falls  at  nii^ht.  Rain,  however,  i«  frequent  there  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  sky  is  generally  overcast.  Thander  and  lightning  are  tcareely 
knovm.  The  temporatnre  may  be  considered  as  equally  low,  and  varying  little 
throughout  the  year.  Front  is  not  very  severe,  nor  very  common  in  winter,  and  the 
snow  does  not  he  lon^  on  the  low  gronuds.  The  weather  during  rammer  in  cool,  bnt 
still  humid  ;  and,  as  a  general  characteristic,  may  be  considered  Doisterons,  unsettled, 
wet,  and  dnlL  Vemtation  lingers  slowly  in  its  summer's  *bloam,  and  is  not  nipped 
by  the  severity  of  toe  winter's  fnwt. 

On  shore  the  weather  was  a  fbw  degrees  warmer  than  on  board ;  and  at  night  it 
was  colder.  The  most  retired  harboura  of  the  island  are  not  froBen.  The  wind  is  * 
generally  from  the  westward  nine  days  out  of  ten,  ranging  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.W, 
Gales  from  the  8.W.  prevail  during  the  summer,  and  from  the  N.W.  in  winter.  East- 
erly winds  are  most  prevalent  in  ue  winter  months.* 

(139.)  TiESKA  DEL  PrEOo. — In  the  winten  of  Cape  Horn,  and  its  vicinity,  wind, 
accompanied  with  rain,  sleet,  snow,  or  bail,  is  the  prevailing  characteristic.  The 
hnmidity  is  excessive ;  for  besides  that  arising  from  the  vsat  expanse  of  ocean  by 
which  it  is  surronnded,  rain,  more  or  less,  foils  even'  night.  The  rain  is  so  violent 
and  incessant,  that  one  might  suppose  the  naters  of  the  firmament  were  a^iiin  Ail- 
ing in  the  shape  of  s  secMind  deluge.  The  gullies  between  the  hills  became  so  many 
ooorses  for  torrents  of  wat«r,  and  the  continuance  of  the  rain  at  times  is  so  protracted 
that  a  temporary  gleam  of  Eunshine  is  cheering  to  behold. 

S.W.  gales,  attended  on  the  onset  with  thunder  and  lightning,  are  exceedingly 
violent  alMUt  the  Cape,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  moHt  terrific  st^ualls,  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  hurricanes.  They  rush  down  the  ravines  in  the  hills  with 
most  awful  violence,  threatening  desti'ttction  to  all  befo^  them,  carrying  the  sea  np 
in  spray  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet.  The  N.  W.  gales  are  not  generally  oon- 
•idered  BO  heavy  as  those  from  the  S.W.  quarter;  they  are  always  accompanied  by 
rain,  but,  nevertheless,  blow  with  great  force,  and  frequently  veer  round  to  the  8.  W. 
without  abating  their  ftiry.  The  wind  again  will  commence  in  the  N.W.,  and  be 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  gsle  from  some  other  point  of  the  wi«tern  quarter,  most  gene- 
rally the  S.W. 

Easterly  winds  are  reported  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  winter  months  of  Jnne 
and  July,  bnt  they  seldom  blow  with  much  strength,  nor  are  they  of  long  duration. 
It  may  be  generally  expected  that  they  will  be  succeeded  by  a  westerly  gale.  Tha 
weatlier  accompanying  them  is  mild  and  Sne,  but  there  are  very  fen  days  in  amonth 
of  fine  tranquil  weather.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  N.W.  is  sometimes  attended  with 
fine  weather.  None  of  the  little  bays  or  harbours  hereabout  are  ever  frozen  np,  nor 
are  thoae  of  Staten  Island. 

All  oircumstftnces  prove  that  the  southern  reitions  of  the  globe  are  milder  than  the 
northern  in  equal  latitudes.  The  Fuegian  Indians  are  perfectly  naked ;  they  care  for 
no  dreas,  and  seldom  use  it.     Where  such  is  the  case  the  cold  cannot  be  very  serera. 


•  Voyage  of  the  Chamticktr,  Vol  I.,  pp.  129,  130. 
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Tlia  Iket  appears  to  be,  that  a  low  mean  teroperatnTe  prevail!  tliTong;hoat  the  year 
!■  the  Sostbeni  Seaa ;  at  Cape  Horn  the  son  prodncw  bat  little  effect  in  the  rammer, 
and  then  ia  no  iotensitj  of  beat  for  a  few  months  as  in  the  northern  repons,  owing. 


_       ..  There  it  ii  mild,  the  t    

brio^  seldom  seen  eo  low  t»  32°,  ^Derallj  raDsing  abont  60°.  Snow  Dever  lies  there 
tor  24  bonn,  exoepliiig  on  high  land :  the  harboura  are  never  frozen  np,  and  tho 
erowB  of  veaaela  go  ban  fiioted  with  imponi^. 

In  conaeqneiiee  of  th«  equability  of  temperatnre  in  the  climate  of  Cape  Horn ,  pm- 
doEcd  by  the  imm«nae  ezpanae  of  ocean,  the  rammer  ia  mnoh  cooler  than  in  the 
auM  parallel  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere ;  for  there  is  no  terrestrial  radiation, 
nothing,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  snn's  rays,  which  fall  almost  powerless  on  a  wide 
extensive  sea ;  bat  the  winter  compensates  for  this  deficiency,  a«d  a  remarkable  de- 
cree of  mildness  prevails ;  for  as  the  sea  preserves  nearly  a  uniform  mild  temperature 
UiroDgfaoiit  the  year,  above  44°,  the  air  over  it  can  never  renuio  mach  below  it  for 
■uy  grcAt  length  of  time. 

Hail  is  fluent  at  a  temperatnre  from  42°  to  4S°.  The  nights  at  Cape  Ham  when 
dear  are  remarlublj  so  t  tfeia  arising,  no  doobt,  tram  the  nnmidity  of  tbe  atmoa- 
^ier«i  which  increases  it*  transparency.  The  cloudy  nights  prevent  any  radiation  t 
and  as  the  svn  aeems  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in  this  climate,  there  u  a  perfect 
eqnality  of  temperatnre  throoghout  the  24  boors. 

With  severe  S.W.  gales  the  barometer  falls,  and  very  considerably,  and  the  finest 
weather  has  been  found  with  the  lowest  state  of  the  barometer.  A  gentle  N.W. 
breese  baa  been  attended  with  very  fine  weather,  and  the  barometer  below  29°.  The 
heiglit  of  the  mercury  is  perpetually  flnotuating,  showing  a  constant  change  in  the 
aenal  oolnmn.* 

The  hcRvieat  and  moat  lasting  gale,  says  Captain  Weddell,  that  blows  in  the  neigh- 
iMHirhood  of  Cape  Horn,  is  from  Sooth,  occasionally  shifting  a  point  or  two  each  way 
Tbisgmlo  I  have  frequently  known  to  eome  on  in  a  sqnall,  and  continue,  in  the  tem'. 


•  Voyage  of  the  OtmUiOtT,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  103,  202.  In  pages  16—11,  are  given  the  re- 
cent determinatons  as  to  the  mean  height  and  indications  of  tlie  baromot^r  in  h:gli  snntheni 
Utitodes,  and  its  greet  depression  oompored  with  northern.  C»ptaia  King  said  (when  sur- 
veying the  coast) :— "Wilh  respect  W  the  utility  of  the  b«ronieter,  sh  an  indicator  of  the 
weather  that  is  eiperinnced  off  Cape  Horn,  I  do  not  thick  it  con  be  considered  so  aufuling 
a  Eoide  as  it  is  in  the  lower  or  ^ildle  lutituden.  CapUin  FitxKoy,  however,  has  a  better 
inuiion  of  tho  indications  shown  by  this  valuable  iDatnunent ;  my  opinion  is,  that  although 
the  rise  or  bll  at  tiinea  precedes  Uie  change,  yet  it  more  frpquently  accompanies  it." — ■ 
Samtirr  nftln  Yagtga  i/  tU  Airmaart  and  Bxigh,  VoL  I.,  p.  4eS.  And  tbat  Sne  weoOier 
may  occur  when  the  barometer  is  vary  low,  as  above  stated,  Ukc  following  extract  from  Qi» 
same  work  will  deroonstiate:— "April  2nd,  1830  (near  Ca^e  Horn],  the  glass  had  been 
fiUUng  BO  mnch,  and  was  then  so  extremely  low,  that  I  thought  it  incident  to  prepare  t<a 
tbe  wont,  arid  struck  topmasts.  Notwilhitonding  the  anusaal  fall  of  the  barometer  and 
^mpjeeoroeter,  and  their  still  continuing  to  sink,  this  dny  was  as  fine,  and  seemed  likely  to 
oonlmne  so,  as  any  daj  I  had  over  seen,  therefore  we  took  advantage  of  it.  3rd  and  4th. — 
Still  very  bis  woather,  although  the  bajomoter  and  aympiosometor  were  lower  than  I  had 
yet  seen  them  in  this  countty.  fith  and  6th. — Two  moro  fine  days,  with  a  very  low  gloss, 
shook  my  ^l^  in  the  certainty  of  the  boronieteT  aod  aymplKsometer,  During  those  days 
the  wiiH  bad  been  light  from  N.N.  W.,  and  twice  before  I  had  known  theea  instromentsto 
be  similarly  aS^ted  daring  exactly  similar  wind  and  weatiior.  The  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter had  now  bUlen  to  28-94,  and  the  oil  in  thaaympiesometer  to28'fS;  tbe  thermometO' 
tanginir  from  iV  to  48°  Fnhronhitit.  10th. — Still  line  steady  weather,  notwiUuttanding  the 
nDOsaally  tow  tsllof  theboromeler.  12tlt. — The  glasses  had  at  Isst  been  rising;  andduring 
the  past  ni)ibt  and  this  day  the  wind  was  very  strong,  with  mach  tain.  The  wind  shifted 
Ann  the  northem  quarter  into  the  southern,  drawing  round  to  the  U.S.,  which  of  coureo 
vonld  make  the  roeraury  rise  higher  after  being  ao  very  low,  though  tiie  weather  mi{^t 
pmve  aztronely  bed." — lUd,  pp.  426-— 429.  These  remarks  may  be  compared  with  tlwse 
gnv^maly  given. 
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paatnoaB  months,  to  blow  from  thirty-Bve  to  fbrt^  bovn  together.  The  Mmtliera 
noriiOD,  filled  with  rising'  eloads,  heavy  and  white,  in  t.  btne  skj,  ia  a  nire  indication 
of  a.  luting  gale,  with  «aow  gqiuilb.  A  complete  calm  commonly  follows  this  wiod, 
which,  however,  b  not  verj  freqoent.  The  wind  at  East  invariably  rises  light,  and 
geaerallf  increases  ta  a  strong  breeze ;  but  when  it  veers  from  East  to  S.E.,  a  sUoQg 
gale  may  generally  be  expected,  with  snow  or  rain  aqnalU. 

A  North  gale  also  comes  on  gradually,  and  towards  the  end,  which  is  generallj^  in 
about  thirty  hours,  it  draws  Irom  the  f^W.,  and  brings  rain,  and  presentFy  shifts  into 
the  8.W.,  withont  ceasing  to  blow,  and  continnss  team  that  point  twelve  or  fifteen 
honrs.  Alt  gales  are  of  Sorter  duration  in  summer  than  in  winter)  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  a  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere  for  shelter  from  a  S.W.  wind  witnoui 
the  fear  of  its  shifdsg  t«  the  northward ;  bat  the  oontrarj  most  be  guarded  against 
as  the  wind  shifts  tram  N.W.  to  8.W.,  continning  to  blow  with  great  violence. 

In  the  most  windy  mouths  N.W.  gales  blow  with  great  force,  when  they  rise  rapidly 
near  that  point,  and  generally  last  twelve  or  fuurtfen  hours.  To  the  S.W.  of  Case 
Horn  they  blow  with  less  violence,  but  are  more  durable.  In  the  summer  season  the 
winds  between  S.W.  and  N.W.  fr-eqnently  blow  in  goats  of  six  or  eight  hoars'  con- 
tinuance, at  the  strength  of  a  biisk  gale ;  it  then  becomee  moderate,  and  the  wind 
iooUnes  to  the  northward. 

In  the  summer  I  have  observed  the  coincidence  of  fine  weather  with  light  easterly 
winds  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  when  in  South  deolination,  and  at  the  time  of  fau 
moon  t«  blow  strong  from  the  northward.  There  being  many  ezoeptious,  however, 
to  the  natural  action  of  the  wind,  produced  by  looalities,  1  have  found  it  impossible 
to  systematize  the  indications  of  the  winds  and  weather  satisfactorily.  We  mnsti 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  an  approximation  to  certainty  in  these  matters."  * 

Captain  Monteath  says,  "  It  is  m^  opinion  that  the  winds  near  Cape  Horn  are 

ntly  influenced  by  the  moon's  position,  and  that  easterly  winds  will  in  general  be 
d  more  prevalent  during  the  summer  months,  when  that  body  has  attained  a  high 
Boatherly  declination  ;  as  proofs,  I  suojoin  the  following  remarks : — 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1824,  in  lat.  S8*  29'  S.,  bng.  70°  fit  W.,  and  the  moon's 
decliaation  25°  S.,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  N.E.,  gradually  hauling  round  to  the  S.B. 
nntil  thd  30th,  when  it  shifted  to  the  West,  it  beiog  then  new  moon,  and  the  declina- 
tion had  decreased  to  Id"  S.,  the  tat.  56*  40'  S.,  long.  65'  30'  W. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1825,  in  laL  fi&"  42'  S.,  long.  64°  50'  W.,  new  moon,  and 
declination  20*  S„  the  wind  (which  had  been  from  the  S.W.)  shifted  to  the  E.N.E., 
gradually  hanling  roand  to  S.E.  until  the  21»t,  the  moon's  declinatiou  having  de- 
creased to  8°  S.  i  the  lat  56°  4a'  8.,  long.  72°  32'  W.  And  oh  the  19th  of  July,  1826, 
in  lat.  39°  10'  S.,  long.  68"  W.,  moon's  declination,  2°  S.,  and  increasing,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  eaatwara,  and  continued  between  the  N.E.  and  8.E.  quurtei's,  until  the 
20th,  it  being  full  moon,  the  declination  16*  8.,  the  lat.  65°  40'  S.,  loag.  84°  50'  W. 

(140.)  The  Sbasons  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hokn  have  also  been  described  by 
Admiral  Robert  FitzRoy,  when  commander  of  H.M.  survej'ing  sloop  Btngle.  This 
gentleman  reported  that  the  equinoctial  months  are  the  worst  in  the  year,  generally 
speaking,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Heavy  gales  prevail  at  those  times,  though 
not,  perhap.i,  exactly  at  the  equinoxes.  August,  September,  October,  and  Novemlwr, 
at«  tne  woriit  months  in  the  year.  Westerly  winds,  rain,  snow,  lutil,  and  cold  wea- 
ther, then  prevail. 

December,  January,  and  February,  are  the  warmest  months ;  the  days  are  Innv 
n  almost  any  part  of  the* globe. 


*  WeddeU's  Voyage  toward  the  SouUi  Pole,  I822-Z1,  pp.  237,  233. 
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HsTch  ia  SlQnnj,  tnd  perhuM  the  ■wont  month  in  the  jeu  THh  reepevt  to  Tiolent 
wiods,  thongti  not  so  ninj  aa  the  summer  months. 

floest  weather  is  experienced ;  and  thoaeh  the  ie,yt- 
than  anj  other  time  of  the  year.  Bao  weather  is 
Ibnnd  daring  these  moQtha,  but  not  so  much  as  at  other  times.  Eaaterif  winds  are 
freqaent,  with  fine,  clear,  gettlod  weather.  Daring  this  period  there  is  some  chance 
of  obtaining  a  few  snccessiTe  and  corresponding  uBaeTrationB.  To  try  to  rate  chro- 
nometera  bj  equal  altitudes  would  be  a  fraitlesa  wasli  of  time  at  other  seasoDS.  June 
and  Julj  Km  much  alile,  bnt  easterly  gaki  blow  more  during  Jnlj. 

The  days  being  so  abort,  and  the  weather  cold,  make  these  monthi  veiy  unpleasant,. 
though  tbej  are,  perhaps,  the  beet  for  a  ship  making  a  passage  to  the  westward,  as 
the  wind  ia  mnch  in  the  eastern  quarter.! 

I  shoald  say  that  die  stunmer  months,  December  and  Januorj',  are  the  best  for 
making  a  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  that  passage  is  so 
■taort  and  easy  that  it  hardly  requires  a  choice  of  time.  For  going  to  the  w«atwardr 
I  ahoold  prefer  April,  May,  and  Suae. 


Lightning  and  thunder  are  seldom  known ;  violent  squalls  corae  from  the  South 

knd  b.W,,  ginog  waraing  of  their  approach  bj i-.i-.-j.      -n j — j 

Buve  (brmidable  by  snow,  and  hail  of  a  krge  si 


(141.)  The  FAIJLLAND  ISLANDS.— The  late  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral). 
John  H'Bride,  kept  a  regular  journal  of  tho  winds  and  weather  at  the  Falkland 
Istanda,  from  the  1st  of  February,  1766,  to  the  9th  of  Januarp,  1767,  which  wax  pub- 
lished in  1773  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.     The  journal  couolndes  with  the  following  general 


"  From  looking  over  the  for^^ing  journal  of  the  winds,  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
they  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  western  quarter,  and  generally  blow  a  clow-reefed 
topaail  gale,  with  a  cold  air.  In  November  the  winds  begin  to  be  more  frequent  in 
the  N.W.  quarter,  generally  haay  weather,  and  for  the  most  part  blow  about  sixteen 
or  twenty  honta,  when  it  begins  to  rain  ;  the  wind  then  regularly  shifts  into  the 
westward,  and  so  on,  till  it  gets  to  the  S. W.  by  S.  and  .8.S.W.,  whi^n  it  blows  fresh 
and  clears  up.  This  S.8.W.  wind  continues  for  abont  sixteen  hours,  then  dien  away, 
when  the  Wind  shifts  again  to  the  N.W.  quarter ;  this  continues  during  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  ohaoges  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  every  three  or 
four  days.  As  March  comes  on,  you  have  these  changes  but  seldom  ;  and,  as  the 
winter  advances,  they  are  seldom  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  but  rather  incline  to  the 
BJ4.E.,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with  sleet  and  snow.  There  is  not  the  least 
proportion  in  the  galea  between  winter  and  summer.  In  summer  (as  1  have  before 
ofaaerved),  as  the  winds  are  in  the  westward,  they  blow  in  such  heavy  squalls  off  the 
tope  of  the  mountains,  that  it  is  sometimes  an  hour  before  a  cutter  can  row  to  the 
ahore,  although  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  distance  of  but  1^  cable  off.  In  winter 
the  winds  are  pent  np  by  a  keen  frosty  air :  the  most  lasting  galea  are  those  from  S. 
by  E.  to  S.  by  Vf.,  and  are  extremely  cold. 

"  In  January  and  Febniarv  the  thermometer  sometimes  rose  to  62°,  but  no  higher. 
In  August  it  once  fell  to  20°,  but  was  seldom  lower  than  32°." 

Of  tht  Tilei,  in  general,  Capt.  M'Bride  has  said,  "  We  found  a  mass  of  islands  and 
broken  lands,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual.  Yet  this  is  summer ;  and  if  the 
winds  of  summer  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who  tie  but  two  cables'  lengths 
from  the  shore  must  pass  weeks  without  having  any  communication  with  it." 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  Capt.  M'Bridc's  remarks  more  particularly  apply  to  Port 
Bgrnont,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Great  or  Western  Island.] 

In  a  description  of  the  Eastern  Falkland  Island  by  Don  Louis  Vemet,  who  resided 


■  But,  upon  this  subject  see  mors  horuafler,  in  Ihe  liemarks  on  Passages,  &c.— Edit. 
S.  A.  O.  M 
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there  for  aeverat  yefm,  it  ia  stated  that  the  climate  on  this  iiland  is,  on  the  wbolcr 
temperate ;  tiie  thermometer  never  f&lling  below  26°  in  the  ooldest  winter,  nor  mea 
above  76°  in  the  hottest  summer ;  its  genenl  range  ia  ftom  30°  to  50°  in  winter,  50* 
to  76°  in  snmmer.  The  weather  is  ratner  unsettled,  particularly  in  winter  i  but  the 
showers,  whether  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  are  generally  of  short  dnration,  and  their 
effects  are  never  long  visible  on  the  euriiice  of  the  grotind.  Thus  floods  are  unknown ; 
snow  disappears  in  a  few  Wirs,  nnleaa  on  the  tops  of  the  moantainsi  and  ice  ia 
seldom  found  above  an  inch  thick.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of  rare  occnnence  j 
fogs  are  t^^uent,  especially  in  antoma  and  spring,  but  they  usually  dissipate  toward 
noon.  The  winter  is  rather  longer  than  the  summer,  but  the  difference  is  not  above 
a  month ;  and  the  long  warm  days  of  aommer,  with  occasional  ahowera,  produce  a 
rapid  vegetation  in  tliat  aeason. 

Lieutenant  Moody,  the  governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  a  despatch,  dated 
October  Ist,  1842,  says,  "  In  a  former  report  1  noticed  the  extraordinary  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  produced  chiefly  by  the  constant  winds  of  summer.  During  the  past 
winter  months  of  June,  July,  and  Aug^t,  the  excess  of  moisture  and  dampness  has 
been  equally  remarkable,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  rain,  and,  comparatiTcly  with 
England,  there  was  but  little  snow.  The  ice  has  been  sufficiently  thick  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  twice,  for  two  or  three  days  together  t  and  the  thermometer  hoi 
occasionally  been  as  low  as  25°,  and  once  18'  during  the  night.  The  wind  has  been 
by  no  means  so  strong  or  vialeht  as  in  sommer,  and  calm  days  and  sunshine  occurred 
very  often,  much  more  frequently  than  in  England, 

"  There  have  been  only  three  strong  gales  [one  occurred  while  H.M.S.  Caryi/ort 
lay  in  the  port,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow)  since  April,  ex- 
cept from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  September  (corresponding  with  March  in  England), 
during  which  period  the  equinoctial  gales  were  very  violent.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
winter,  thongh  considered  in  t{iis  place  as  very  severe,  would  have  been  thought  mild 
in  England.  The  dryness  of  the  air  is  now  again  beginning  to  be  apparent,  and  a 
fine  summer  is  anticipated.  Already  the  thermometer  has  risen  as  high  as  69°,  My 
present  opinion  Ihereforc  ia,  that  the  winter  of  the  Ealklanda  may  be  considered  very- 
mild,  but  moist,  though  not  rainy,  and  with  little  wind.  The  moisture  does  not  arise 
from  rain  or  fog,  but  ham  theVround ;  a  light  soil  upon  a  tenacious  subsoil,  numeroiu 
springs  and  riviUets,  and  the  aWnce  of  the  evaporating  winds  of  summer. 


The  wind  blows  commonly  from  the  N.W-  in  summer,  S.W.  in  winter,  and  seldom 
long  from  the  eastward  in  either  season.  The  finest  weather  in  winter  is  when  the 
wind  ikaws  from  the  West  or  N.W. ;  and  in  summsr,  when  it  stands  at  N.W,  or  N.E. 
A  North  wind  almost  always  brings  rain,  especially  in  summer ;  and  East  and  S.E. 
winds  are  constantly  accompanied  by  thick  and  wet  weather.  Snow  sqaalls  genemlly 
come  from  the  S.S.E.,  Sonln,  and  S,8,W.  Storms  are  most  frequent  at  the  changt-s 
of  the  Eeasons,  and  blow  commonly  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W. ;  but  they  seldom  last 
above  twenty-four  hours. — Gaographical  Jaamal,  III.  p.  93.) 

(142.)  SOUTH  GEORGIA  and  SANDWICH  LAND.— The  climate  of  these 
islands  may  be  briefiy  described.     Here  reigns  an  everlasting  winter.     Not  a  tree  or 

shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The  wild  rocks  raise  their  lofty  summits  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  "  Who  would  have  thought  [asks  Captain  Cook,  in 
describing  Georgia),  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  this,  situated  between 
the  latitude  of  54  and  So",  shoold,  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  be  in  a  manner 
wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with  fkizen  snow,  but  more  especially  the  S.W. 
coast  P  The  very  sides  and  craggy  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were  cased  with 
snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  wnick  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  the  coast  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height. 
The  coast  alone  receives  warmth  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow,  and  this  only  on  the  N.E. 
side  \  for  the  other,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  cold  South  winds,  is,  in  a  degree, 
deprived  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  oncommoD  height  of  the  mountains." 
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ri43.]  Sotrril  SneTLAND— Of  South  Bhetluid  the  aammer  may  be  compared  to  a 
dull  Norember  in  England,  and  the  winter  considered  tu  one  long  atarleea  and  dcaolale 
sight.  A  perpetoaL  ^loom  prevvla,  which  the  glurions  son  seldoro  or  never  pene- 
tntes,  BO  as  to  be  distinctlj  seen  for  many  honrg  together  ;  dnd  aa  fur  the  atara,  thcT 
Had  the  mooD  are  scarcely  ever  vigible.  fiae  A&ya  are,  "like  angeU'  visits,  few  and 
far  between."  Situated  in  a  high  Bonthem  latitude,  and  surrounded  bj  a  wide  ez- 
jwnie  of  sea,  the  atmosphere  of  South  Shetland  is  loaded  with  vaponr,  and  everything 
la  damp  and  hnmid.  The  iaa'e  raya  act  feehly  at  all  times;  hut  in  their  moat 
poverful  form  there  ia  nothing  to  collect  or  to  acknonledge  their  genial  influence ; 
ma^se■  of  imow  and  ice  repceas  and  overpower  their  effect  Thu  climate  maj,  how- 
ever, be  eoofiidered  aa  healthj. 
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The  following  Tablx  and  Dbscuptioh  of  tub  Tides  commence  with  the  northern 
Coart  of  Brasil,  from  Eaat  to  West ;  it  thence  proceeds  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
tame,  from  Noiib  to  South,  and  down  the  Patagonian  Coast,  &'o.,  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
next  with  the  Coast  of  Africa,  down  to  the  territory  of  Good  Hope. 
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NORTHERN  COAST  OF  BKASIL.— Wo  are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  acqnainted 
with  the  tide4  on  this  coast,  bat  the  following  remarka  will  serve  to  show  that  tbe 
time  of  flowing,  or  high  water,  is  progrcaBively  later  from  East  to  West.  At  tbe 
entrance  of  tbe  Jagnanpe  or  Aracati  Hiver,  near  the  meridian  of  38°  W.,  the  time  of 
high  water,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  is  aboat  5°.  Spring  tides  here  rise  S,  and 
neapa  4  feet.  The  highest  tide  is  two  days  after  the  fall  and  change.  The  flood 
stream  outside  sets  constantly  to  the  N.W.  along  shore,  but  is  seldom  stronger  than. 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  an  hour. 

In  the  Bay  of  Stara,  and  coast  next  westward,  very  little  tide  is  perceptible  ;  but 
between  the  iitiw  Psrguaat  and  St.  Amia'i  Itlt,  near  Maranham,  there  u  a  regular 
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flow,  setting  directly  on  the  cooit,  and  which  mos  an  hour  loDger  than  the  ebb.  It 
fatu  been  conjectured  that  there  may  be  here  an  ander-tow,  alirajs  running  b>  the 
westw«nL  In  the  Bahia  or  Sivtr  of  St.  Josi,  on  the  East  of  Maranham  Island  the 
tide  acta  with  great  strength :  the  flood  &oiu  E.S.E.,  the  ebb  from  W.N.W.  High 
irater  at  about  6^  P.H. 

From  off  the  Iik  of  Santa  Anna  the  flood  Bets  to  the  S.W.  into  Maranham  Bay ; 
ita  rate  in  the  oSng  is  commonly  more  than  half  a.  milo  in  tbe  hour ;  but,  on  ad- 
TODcing,  its  strength  increases.  In  the  harbour  of  Maranham  the  tide  makes  at  least 
luUf  an  hour  before  it  doe»  ontside.     High  wat«r  at  about  6''  20'. 

At  the  Itiandqf  St.  Joao,  or  St.  John,  the  tide  runs  Tery  strongly  N.E.  and  S.W. 
High  water  at  aboat  &•  24'  F.u. 

Narigators  leaving  Maranham  for  the  coast  to  the  westward  hove  been  advised  to 
take  three  or  four  days  after  the  full  acid  change  of  the  moon  for  the  time  of  starting, 
as  the  spring  tide,  at  times,  previously  roos  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 

Between  St.  Joao  and  Salinas  (long.  VT  15')  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Wellesley,  in 
IX.H-S.  Sapphire,  found  a  strong  easterly  and  south-easter) v  stream  running  o^  the 
■liore.  Whenever  the  Sapphirt  was  at  anchor  hereabout,  the  flood  was  found  to  set 
S-E-,  and  the  ebb  East.  The  pilots  say  that  this  is  always  the  case  A'om  December 
to  May  or  June,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  Pickle  schooner,  ignorant  of  this 
particular,  was  set  back  from  Ataaia  to  the  Bay  of  Turivazo,  a  distance,  eastward,  of 
nevrly  40  leagnes,  and  was  unable  for  aome  daya  to  make  head  against  it.  A  French 
brig  of  war  was  likewise  set  in  the  same  direction. 

Jftar  Saliaat,  daring  the  raioy  season,  from  S 
coast  has  been  fonnd  constantly  setting  from  E 
Sto  Para  the  tides  run  very  strong,  and  are  very  uncertain  in  their  direction,  owing 
to  the  numerous  small  rivers  and  banks  in  the  vicinity,  and  more  especially  to  the 
atreams  of  the  great  Kiver  Maranon,  which  affect  them  on  the  West.  High  water  at 
Salinas  about  8". 

M-  Tardy  de  Montravel  says  that  the  tides  on  all  the  coast  between  Salinas  and 
Paia  are  felt  at  20  miles  off ;  near  the  land  where  they  sre  strongest  the  flood  rans 
into  the  bays,  that  is,  to  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  IJ  and  2  miles;  the  ebb  to  B.N.E.,  at 
three-quarters  to  1  mile  an  hour. 

On  the  Sraganza  Bank,  off  Point  Tigioca,  the  time  of  high  watev  appears  to  be 
from  IC  to  lO*  30".  At  Para  it  flows  at  12*' S"  p.m.,  and  yeuBcls  carry  a  regular  tide 
up  the  rivpr.  In  the  port  the  tide  runs  with  great  strength,  and  witnout  the  river, 
to  the  N.W.,  the  ebb  stream  rans  strongly  until  it  b  blended  with  those  from  the 
Haraoon,  which  set  more  to  the  North. 

EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL.— We  now  revert  to  the  EatUm  Coatl  of 
BratU,  from  Cape  St.  Roque  southward,  and  find  that  at  Pemambuco  and  Bahia,  or 
St.  Salvador,  tiie  time  of  high  water  is  4"  4d<°,  and  rise  from  6  to  6  feet.  In  the 
harbonr  or  port  of  Cape  Frio  the  time  is  I''  40",  and  the  rise  only  4  feet.  In  the 
channel,  within  the  Island  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  time  has  been  given  as  2^  30", 
bnt  the  rise  and  hll  here  is  scarcely  perceptible,  at  least  not  reguTorly  so,  and  the 
current  sets  according  to  the  wind.  Hence  the  tide  at  Kio  Janeiro  is  so  little,  that 
it  seems  to  hare  almost  escaped  notice ;  but  Captain  Owen  gives  it  as  2'<  40°,  and 
tne  4  feet. 

Within  the  Harbour  of  St.  Catharine  the  ebb  and  flood  are  verv  unsettled,  and 
and  seem  to  depend  alnioat  entirely  on  the  wind.  The  flood  sets  in  irom  the  North, 
t&e  ebb  from  the  South ;  and  as  the  wind  is  almost  always  frum  the  sea,  the  ebb,  with 
a  frosh  northerly  wind,  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  two  or  three 
bourv.  The  time  of  high  «ater,  at  new  and  full  moon,  has  been  given  at  2''  30",  and 
the  rise  6  feet. 

In  the  Rites  Plata,  likewise,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  regular  tides,  but  cur- 
tents,  as  mwertain  in  th^  duration  is  th^  are  iiregular  in  their  rate  and  direction. 
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le  of  5  or  6  feet  has  howsTer  been 

PATAGONIA,  &tl.—Offlhe  Patagonian  Cotut  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the  northward, 
parallel  with  the  coast.  Near  Virgin's  Cape  (lat.  52'  18')  the  northerly  tide  ceases  at 
about  four  houn  before  the  moon  paaaei  the  meridian  i  in  the  Oallegos  River  it  is 
high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  ^  50",  and  the  rise  ia  40  feet ;  at  Cape  Fair- 
weather,  9'',  rise  28  feet ;  at  Coy  fillet  between  9^  and  lO** ;  at  Port  Santa  Croz,  about 
9"  30",  but  in  the  offing  two  hours  later ;  Anchorage  off  Port  Julian,  10*  46'  rise  30 
feet ;  at  Sea-Bear  Bay,  12»  45°-,  rise  20  feet ;  Port  Desire,  12''  10°',  rise  18^  feet ; 
Port  St.  Elena,  4"  p.in.,  rise  17  feet.  In  the  offing  of  Port  Desire  the  tides  are  three 
and  a  half  or  four  hours  later  than  they  are  In-shore,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
eddj  tide  Ktting  ont  of  St.  George's  Bay. 

(143.)  STRAIT  OF  Le  MAIRE,  i-c— On  the  S.W.  coast  of  Tieira  del  Fue^. 
westward  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  the  tide  is  felt  strongly,  causing  races  and  eddies 
near  the  projecting  points.  In  the  offing  the  current  or  tide  sets  toward  the  Strait 
tirorn  1  to  3  miles  an  hour,  when  the  water  is  rising  on  the  shore,  and  the  wind 
westerly.  While  the  water  is  failing  it  runs  with  less  strength,  and  with  an  easterly 
wind  ia  not  felt  at  all. 


In  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  it  is  high  water  at  5'',  bnt  the  flood  tide  i 
northward  until  about  6^  p.m.  on  the  day  of  new  moon.  The  flood  tide  is  much 
sti-ODger  than  the  ebb  along  all  this  coast,  and  it  sets  from  the  westward ;  but 
northward  of  Staten  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  the  flood  tide  runs  north- 
westward. 

Althongh  5  and  6  hours  are  the  average  times,  the  tides  vary  much  [  being  some- 
times nearly  an  hour  earlier,  and  sometimes  as  much  later,  on  the  day  of  full  or  new 
maoD.— Captain  FittBo^. 

They  will  asnst  a  vessel  materially  in  her  passage,  if  taken  at  the  proper  time.  Off 
Cape  DicKo,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Strait,  when  the  tide  opposes  the  wind  and  swell, 
there  is,  however,  a  heavy,  and  for  small  vessels  dangerous,  race  of  tide )  and  eddies 
may,  at  times,  be  seen  here  in  erery  direction. 

In  Good  Saccess  Bay  it  ia  high  water  at  4  hours,  and  the  rise  is  6  or  S  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind. 

From  Cape  St.  Diego,  to  the  northward,  the  tide  sets  North  and  Wc^t  along  the 
shore,  from  1  to  3  miles ;  the  ebb  in  a  contrary  direction,  bnt  not  so  strongly.  In  the 
Strait  the  flood  tide  runs  northward  from  2  to  4  miles  in  the  hour,  near  the  Cape,  and 
from  1  to  3  in  mid-channel,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  wind.     The  ebb  sets  to  the  southward  about  1  mile  an  hour. 

(144.)  Statek  IBLAKD.—Along  the  North  and  South  sides  of  Staten  Island  the 
flood  tide  sets  from  East  to  West.  It  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  the 
anchorage  within  the  New  Year's  Isles,  as  well  as  on  the  East  side  of  Strait  Le  Maire, 
at  5  hours.  The  current  is  very  strong,  running  from  4  to  6  kaots.  Off  Cape  St. 
John  is  a  tide  race,  which  extends  to  some  distance  off  the  point. 

Off  Cape  Hobn  and  the  coast  to  the  westward  the  stream  ia  strong  and  irregular. 
It  generally  sets  eastward,  and  sometimes  2  miles  an  hour,  as  shown  hereafter. 

(145.)  FALKLAND  ISLANDS.— Concerning  these  islands  Captain  FitzKoy  savs, 
"  The  tides  differ  much  as  to  strength  and  direction  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Archi- 
I)ela^o,  but  the  times  of  sizygial  high  water  only  vary  from  S"  to  8'',  and  the  rise  of 
tide  IS  almost  similar  everywhere,  about  4  feet  at  neap,  and  8  feet  at  spring  tides. 
The  principal  swell  of  the  ocean,  which  causes  the  tidal  streams  from  these  islands, 
comes  ^m  the  8.E.  Scarcely  any  stream  is  perceptible  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  East 
Falkland)  but  along  the  North,  South,  and  West  shores  it. increases  in  strength, 
until  among  the  Jason  Islands  it  runs  6  miles  an  hour,  causing  heavy  and  dangerous 
m^m.  Off  Berkeley  Sound,  across  the  entrance,  and  near  Qipo  Carysfort,  the  tide 
runs  about  2  knots  at  its  greatest  strength,  and  thence  westward  it  increases  gTB- 
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dnally.  Into  FslklaDd  Sonnd  the  tide  flows  from  both  openinga,  and  meets  near  the 
Bwun  lalftada;  ihowing,  I  «pprehend,  that  the  priiioipal  wave  or  swell  impinges 
npoo  the  coast  considerably  eastward  of  South, 

"  The  tidal  durents  are  stranger  along  the  nortbeni  shores  of  the  Archipelaf^  than 
thej  are  aloofip  the  South  coasts,  and  uie  stream  of  flood  is  stronger  than  the  ebb. 
At  Fort  William,  the  eaateromoet  harbour,  the  time  of  hiK^  water  at  full  moon  is  d**, 
and  thence  weatward  the  times  inarease  gradoailj  to  B*"  30°  at  New  Island,  which  is 
nearij  the  weaternmoat  of  the  group. 

"  Oenenilf  sneaking,  the  sea  isinnch  deeper  near  the  southern  and  western  shores, 
than  it  is  near  tliose  of  the  North  i  and  to  thoae  local  diffcrenoea  I  attribute  the  vail- 
ing' Tdodty  of  the  minor  tide  atTeams."  * 
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(146.)  The  phenomena  of  Oce«n  Ciurenta  present  to  oar  view  one  of  the  most 
mightj  agents  in  the  distribntion  of  climate  and  other  efiects  in  operation  on  our 
globe.  llLeir  nature,  however,  ia  not^aerallj-  welt  understood,  the  subject  having 
remained  for  many  jeara  nearly  atationsFT  from  the  duTs  of  Major  Reonell,  with 
whom  it  originateo.  The  Currents  of  the  North  Atlantio  hSTe  nBturallT  received  the 
grcAtest  attention,  and  scTeral  difficolties  were  enconntered  in  forming  an  entire 
system  npon  the  data  collected  in  that  jiart  of  the  ocean.  However  by  extending  the 
investigation  to  other  areas,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific,  which  till  recently  has  had 
but  little  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  some  deficiencies  in  this. 

In  cmr  "  Directory  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  in  that  for  the  "  Indian  Ocean,"  wo 
have  described  the  tropical  carrentsof  those  greatoo«ans,  and  demonstrated  that  tho 
great  westerly  drift  becomes  broken  up,  and  enters  the  Oriental  Archipelago  thraogh 
the  namerona  channels  dividing  the  islands,  and  thus  becomes  nentralieed  as  to  ita 
westward  set.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  open  spaoes  in  this  archipelago 
will  have  a  higher  temperature  than  tne  rest  of  the  ocean,  and  also  be  the  initial 
point  of  the  great  current  systems  which  circulate  around  the  Indian  and  Atlantio 

A  continnons  current  may  thus  be  traced  irom  the  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
Timor,  &c.,  and  Aoatralia,  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  nearl;^  surrounding  the  globe, 
acrcaa  the  Atlantic  to  the  ahuren  of  Britain,  and  into  the  Arctic  Sea. 

(147.)  This  mighty  circulation,  wbich  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Vol.  XXIII.  1853,  is  similar  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Pacific, 
and  their  combined  eCects  prcHent  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  nature,  and  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  oe  loo  greatly  appreciated  by  the  mariner.f 

(146.)  A  very  brief  notice  of  the  general  system  may  be  here  given,  to  elucidate 
the  subsequent  details.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  aolar  heat  causes  the 
phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  witnln  the  tropics.  These  blow  from  N-E.  and  S.E., 
meeting  near,  but  not  on,  the  Equator,  a  fact  duo  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  land 
and  water  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The  line  of  junction  is  thus  to  the  North  of  the 
Equator,  between  lata.  4°  and  10°  N.,  as  shown  in  (11],  page  37,  and  on  pa^e  18,  &c. ; 
and  this  belt  of  calms  H  the  well-known  obstacle  to  ships  crosuing  it  in  the  Atlantio 
and  in  the  Pacific  North  or  South  of  the  tropics,  or  of  lat.  'i(f  North  or  Sooth.  The 
winds  blow  from  the  westward,  with  almost  as  much  rognlarity  as  those  from  the 
eaatward  within  the  tropica,  more  especially  beyond  the  inttuence  of  the  land. 


•  Voyages  of  Uie  Adventmo  and  Bonglo,  vol.  II.  p.  MI. 

t  Sue  also  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Artu,  liny  20,  IB53,  pp.  301—304. 
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(149.)  To  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  of  the  tmrfaea  current  (with  which  tbs 
uuor  haa  only  to  deal)  is  owing.  And  in  each  ocean  it  will  be  found  that  the  water* 
circulate  around  it  on  the  parallel  of  30*,  flowing  westward  between  this  and  the 
Equator,  and  eastward  between  it  and  the  poles ;  and  towards  the  Equator  on  the 
eastern  sidee  of  each  ocean,  and  &oin  it  on  the  weetem. 

(150.)  Thns  the  circnlation  aronnd  the  basin  of  the  Ethiopic  Ooean  i»  first  to  the 
westward,  aroand  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  Agnlhas  Current);  then  northward 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (the  South  African  Carrent),  np  to  the  Equator  | 
thence  westward  across  the  ocean  (the  Equatorial  Current),  a  portion  psasing  along 
the  North  Coaat  of  Brasil,  into  the  Mexican  Sea,  and  emerging  thence  in  the  well 
known  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the  other  branch  passing  southward  down  the  coast  of 
Brasil  (the  Bra§ilian  Current),  whence  turning  to  the  eastward  it  re-enters  the  Indian 
Ocean,  South  of  the  AguUias  Current,  as  the  Southern  Connecting  Current.  These 
e  branches  will  De  described,  and  will  be  found  analogous  to  those  existing  in 


(ISl.)  The  nomsroua  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  different  currents 
which  have  been  made  and  collected  of  late  jears,  ensbtes  ub  to  indicate  the  sources 
and  progress  of  these  well  marked  streams  with  tolerable  certainty ;  and  their  general 
contour,  as  given  in  the  chart  illustrating  this  section,  maj  be  taken  as  an  approii' 
mation  to  an  exact  portion  of  their  vsnous  cootbbs.  A  few  words  on  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  ocean  will  be  given  hereafter. 

(152.)  The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  northward  of  the  Equator,  in  connection 
with  those  to  the  southward  of  it,  have  been  e^lained  in  the  Mtmoir,  ^e.,  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  prevalent  currents  of  the  Ethiopio  Ocean  may  be  briefly  ennmeratGd.*  That 
lemarl^ble  featnre  of  the  ocean,  commonly  called  the  AqetlHas  CurKENT,  which  is 

Senerated  by  the  great  drifts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  both  eastward  and  westward  of 
tadagascar.  flows  westward,  and  seta  over  the  edge  of  the  great  Bank  of  Apulhas  ; 
whence,  passing  the  meriiliaii  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hupc,  it  spreads  both  tn  the  North 
and  West,  and  a  branch  or  off-set  rounds  partially  to  Uke  S.W.,  South,  S.E.,  and  East) 
as  shown  hereafter. 

The  South  African  Cuubbnt,  a  cold  stream,  called  by  Major  Renncll  the  South 
Atlantic  Current,  is  a  continuation,  northward  and  north-westward,  of  the  Agulhas 
Current,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  of  different  oriein  ;  it  sets  in  the  direotion  of  the 
African  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  thereto,  until  it  has  passed  the  latitude  of  the 
River  of  Congo  (about  6'  S.),  beyond  which  it  hsa  a  decided  north-westerly  course, 
until  it  blends  and  unites  with  the  Equatorial  Current,  between  the  parallels  of  1° 
and  5°  South  ;  and  this  united  stream  sets  to  the  West,  W.N.W.,  and  N.N.W.  (with 
a  great  off-set  or  drift  to  the  North,  N.N.E.,  &c.,  during  the  Atrican  S.W.  monsoon), 
as  described  in  our  former  work. 

When  this  South  African  current  has  followed  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
northward  (in  a  reverse  direction  to  the  stream  which  is  found  on  the  same  parallels 
on  the  East  aide  of  Africa],  and  having  attained  the  latitude  of  the  islands  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  it  turns  to  the  westward,  and  joins  the  great  tropical  drift. 

To  the  Noith  of  this,  between  it  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  Gui>"EA  or  Equatoriai. 
Co[;nter  Clbhem,  or  the  African  Current,  which  is  a  singulur  phenomenon  of 
a  current  niniiing  in  a  reverse  or  eastward  direction,  between  the  region  of  the 
North-east  and  South-eaat  Trade  winds,  and  this  is  found  at  times,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
extend  easterly  ocross  the  ocean,  and  aa  iar  eastward  as  Fernando  Po. 

The  central  part  of  the  ocean,  North  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  under  the  imme- 
diat«  influence  of  tho  S.E.  trade  wind,  which  impels  its  surface  waters  to  the  west- 
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word.  TTiis  immenM  drift  aometimes  reaches  nearly  home  to  the  Brtuilian  shorea; 
but  on  approaching  those  shores  it  appears  more  f^ucntlj  to  form  a  current,  setting 
in  a  counter^irection  aloDK  shore  to  the  nmthtaard,  and  which  is  said  to  hare  been 
traced  oeaily  from  PcmambDco  to  Ticrra  del  Fue^o ;  but  circamstances  prove  that 
it  ia  variable,  and  always  modified  hj  the  prereiling  wiada. 

Froia  the  Rirer  Plata  there  is  commonly  a  g^reat  ontiiilt  of  fresh  water,  which  has 
been  traced  many  leagues  to  thceaatwatd.  and  which  is  lost  in  the  variable  currents 
IboDd  between  the  we«1«riy  or  central  drift,  on  the  North,  and  a  wide  tatlerly  current 
eommonly  prevailing  between  the  panillclH  of  30°  and  3S°  to  40°  S.*  The  last  which 
has  been  denominated  the  Sodtbebk  Connecttng  Cukrent.  greatly  faoililatea  the 
passage  of  Bhip«  bound  to  Australia  and  to  ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  great  eastward  drift  of  the  Antarctic  Current. 


direction.  We  Bnd  it  thai  at  a  certain  distance  fW>ni  the  S.B.  coaiitB  of  Tierra  del 
Puego  and  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  consequence  of  the  more  prevalent  winds,  which 
are  westeriy.  As  in  the  Arctic  or  Northern  Icy  Ocean  the  great  flux  of  water 
is  fran)  N.E.,  so  in  the  Antarctic  it  is  from  the  8.W.  or  W.8.W.,  setting  to  the 
N.E.  and  E.N.E.  to  the  meridian  of  60°  E.,  aud'probably  much  farther  in  that 
direetioii.  • 

,  taking  the    Currents  in    the  order  above- 


1— The  Agttlhai  Cnrrent 


[1S3.)  This  eurreDt  has  been  deaoribed  as  a  perennial  or  constant  cnrrenti  which 
seta  into  the  Atlantio  Ocean  ronnd  the  entire  sontherD  extremity  of  Africa,  or  terri- 
tory of  tiood  Hope.  It  varies  in  its  velocity,  in  different  situabons  and  at  different 
periods,  finm  b  miles  to  1  mile  an  hour.  Ships  have  been  frequently  carried  to  the 
westwaid,  quite  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  even  against  the  strongest  N.W. 
salea,  b*  this  current ;  in  snch  case  the  sea  breaks  so  short,  that  ia,  the  waves  are  so 
high  and  close  to  each  other  as  to  occasion  much  strain  upon  a  vessel,  which,  when 
she  ia  deeply  laden,  is  always  duigerons,  and  frequently  fatal. 

In  consideTatian  of  the  operation  of  this  cnrrent,  those  from  the  eastward  most  take 
ear«,  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  S.E.  winds  prevail,  not  to  fall  to  leeward,  for 
it  will  be  veiT  difficult  to  gain  False  Bay,  if  a  ship  firet  makes  the  Cape  land  when  to 
the  westward  of  it,  during  a  strong  6.&  wind.  At  times,  ships  bound  into  Table 
Bay,  have  been  obliged  to  bear  away  for  St.  Helena,  in  consequence  of  passing  tho 
Cbpe  in  the  night,  Uid  being  unable  to  beat  against  a  strong  easteily  wind  and  lee- 
wara  cnrrent 

The  Tidnity  of  the  Cape  is  notorious  as  the  bonndarv  of  very  different  kinds  of 
weather.  Tothe  eastward  of  it,  ships  homeward  bound  have,  in  general,  unsettled 
chMdy  weather  with  variable  winds ;  but  so  soon  as  they  have  got  to  the  westward  of 
the  pnmontory,  the  weather  commonly  becomes  fitvuurable,  with  a  steady  sonth- 
easterly  wind  aiding  Hie  correDt ;   this  may  be  expected  more  particularly  in  tho 

(IM.)  Th»  setting  of  the  current  on  and  off  the  Bank  of  Agulbas  has  been  a  snb- 


fnwt  is  the  iimnence  of  ISla  mighty  rive 
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ject  not  previtrasly  understood,  and  many  asserted  that,  at  different  times,  this  coirent 
Mt  in  contrary  directions  in  the  very  same  place.  Major  Rcnnell  is  the  first  who,  in 
17TT,  explained  it  in  a  maaner  eqimlly  ingeaianB  and  aaliBfactorj,  and  he  showed  that 
the  main  stream  of  the  current  conforma  to  the  direction  of  the  edges  of  the  bank,  and 
not  the  shore,  as  generally  imagined.  The  Major  saya,  "  It  is  nniveraally  allowed 
that  the  current  riios  Btrongcat  during  the  wmtei  months,  and  all  the  joarnals  I  hare 
Been  conflrro  this  opinion.  It  ia,  no  doubt,  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  wind  and 
other  causes  at  all  seaaons,  and  the  width  of  the  stream  may  poasibly  bear  a  propw- 
tion  to  its  Telocity, 

(15S.)  "  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  easterly  winds  are  so  common,  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  will  be  the  moat  speedily  effected  by  keeping  the  ship  in  the 
stream  of  the  carrent,  and  letting  her  drive  round  the  Bank.  I  am  aware  that 
most  commanders  prefer  heeping  on  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  sonndings, 
and  in  expectation  of  smoother  wat«r,  and  a  stronger  carrent  than  ia  to  be  met  with 
&rther  out.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  which  is  ondoahtedly  the  prime  object, 
they  are  disappointed,  as  they  find  a  help  of  about  4  or  5  miles  per  day  only  be- 
tween Cape  Delgado  and  Cape  Agulhoa.  All  the  journals  that  I  have  examined 
tt'od  to  establish  this  fact,  of  which  I  had  ocular  proof  during  five  days  that  I  was  on 
the  Bank.  * 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Wachom,  late  of  the  Aahbumhttm,  for  the  first  hint  I 
received  concerning  the  coarse  of  tne  current  round  the  Bank.  He  went  round  it  in 
the  Lioei-pool  frigate,  in  lT<i4,  and  in  five  days  had  a  help  of  about  160  miles  between 
the  meridians  of  Cape  Delgado  and  False  Bay.*  The  alternation  of  the  current  from 
8.W.  to  N.W.,  in  latitude  37°,  was  so  sudden  that  it  marked  the  exact  time  when  the 
ship  douhled  the  point  of  the  Bank." 

(156.)  The  particulars  of  the  currents,  fhim  snbaeqoent  researches,  are  as  follow : 
The  two  streams  of  current  IVcm  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  one  from  the  Chnnncl  of 
Mozambique,  down  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other  from  the  ocean  at  targe, 
both  drift-water  running  south-westward,  joiif  nearly  opposite  Point  Padron,  or  lon- 
gitude 26  j  E.,  and  probably  near  the  edge  of  the  Agulhos  Bank,  about  40  miles  &oin 

These  streams  united,  between  the  meridians  of  25°  and  29°  E,,  form  one  stream, 
of  90  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  acquires  a  moderate  velocity  on  the  side  toward 
the  Agulhas  Bank.  Near  the  meridian  of  29°  it  has  been  found  to  set,  south-west- 
ward, more  than  4  miles  an  hour ;  but  more  frequently  3J,  3,  and  2|. 

From  the  meridian  of  25^°,  the  stream  gradually  turns  to  the  West ;  its  main  body 
continuing  to  the  border  of  the  Bank,  which  extends  SO  leagues,  in  a  direction 
W.S.W.  I  W.,  whence  it  changes  to  S.S.W.  The  main  body,  or  central  part  of  the 
stream,  appears  to  strike  on  the  bank,  nearly  W.  by  S.,  about  latitude  35^°,  and  lon- 
gitude 23"  and  is  immediately  deflected  southward  to  S.W.  by  -W.,  and,  by  the  time 
It  airii'es  on  the  parallel  of  36°,  to  S.W.  It  becomes  S.S.W.  before  it  reaches  37°. 
In  31i'  it  seU  due  South,  on  the  meridian  of  22°  E. 

(1S7.)  Although  the  main  body  of  the  stream  ia  turned  aside,  on  coming  upon  the 
Bank,  trom  its  general  western  course  to  one  more  southerly,  a  large  portion  of  it 
comes  over  the  edge  of  the  Bank,  in  some  parts  to  20  or  more  miles  within  the  border, 
in  100  to  120  fathoms  of  water,  and  with  a  velocity  of  about  4o  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  check  given  to  the  carrent  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bank  does  not  tnm  it 
aside  at  once,  but  it  acquires  the  new  direction  by  degrees,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  main  stream  passes  over,  and  to  some  distance  within,  the  edge  of  the  bonk; 
more  particnlarly  going  southward,  where  the  water  on  the  Bonk  becomes  deeper. 


•  Cape  Delgado  or  Seal  Cape  is  in  about  23°  W  E. 
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Froin  what  is  known,  it  hu  been  oonclnded  that  the  Bank,  with  a  depth  of  about 
100  fathonu,  actually  tnroi  the  etream  as  the  atra;  oorrent  advanoea ;  when  it  moiit 
be  inferred  that  its  main  body  ia,  at  least,  100  lathoma  in  depth.  No  other  reason 
appean  why  it  does  not  paas  directly  acroffl  the  Bank,  in  the  line  of  a  slow  westerly 
cairent,  where  the  shallowest  depths  are  Ib^Hn  40  to  50  (athoms. 

(IAS.)  The  preoedinn  description  relates  only  to  the  main  bodv  of  the  stream  ;  for 
it  mnat  be  observed,  that  a  MTge  portion  of  it  is  diverted  to  the  West  and  S.W., 
spreading-  in  a  fanlike  shape  over  the  Bank,  in  all  directions  between  Wext  and  S.W. 
t^  S. :  and,  having  cromed  over  to  the  western  border,  it  chants  its  direction 
toward  the  N.W.,  but  with  a  small  degree  of  velocity  compared  with  that  of  the 

.  That  part  of  the  current  which  proceeds  westward  over  the  Bank,  between  the 
parallelB  of  341°  and  3d|°,  appears  to  be  formed,  generally,  of  the  northern  pan  or 
Dorder  of  the  main  Htreem,  which,  by  passin«  to  the  North  of  the  angle  where  the 
Bank  tnms  saddeniy  to  the  S.S.W.,  avoids  that  opposing  drift  which  turns  the  rest 
to  the  sonthward,  and  passes  onward,  on  its  original  course,  between  the  W.  by  8. 
•nd  W.S.W. ;  spreading  itself  to  nearly  a  degree  of  latitude  in  breadth,  but  with  a 
icdnction  of  abont  three-qoarteia  of  its  original  velocity.  This,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  westerly  coarse  of  the  cnrrent  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bank;  while  on  the  sonthem  part  it  is  generally  south-westerly,  as  being  formed  of 
oSlaeta  from  the  main  body  of  the  current  in  ita  passage  to  the  8.W.,  and  this  part  is 
generally  stronger  than  the  northern  part- 
That  portion  of  the  stream  which  passes  round  the  Bank,  and  over  the  deep  water 
at  ita  southern  extren  ■■  ■  "     "  ■  ■  ■       - 

the  N.W.,  although  a 
poiisoa.  in  velocity,  to  what  passeB  down  the  eaatam  side ;  being,  indeed,  no  very 
Urge  proportion  of  the  great  Agulbas  Stream. 

When  the  water  of  this  exterior  current  b  united  with  the  waters  which  pass 
weatwaid  across  the  Bank,  which  takef  place  opposite  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
collectively  form  a  wide  stream,  running  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  rate  of  1  or  t^  miles  in 
the  hoar,  and  which  is  perceptible  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  2S°  S.,  where  it  becomes 
blended  with  the  N.W.  current,  produced  by  the  S-E.  trade  wind. 

On  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  Bank,  between  Sej"  and  37°  S.,  and  between  the  meri- 
dians of  19°  40'  and  21*,  the  current  appears  to  form  eddies,  or  a  kind  of  whirl ;  and 
hereabout  the  eaaterlv  or  Ctmnteting  Otrrtat,  from  the  South  Atlantie,  pasHe.H  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Bank  :  the  latter  appears  often  to  disturb,  and  absolutely  im- 
pede, the  opposite  current,  which  sets  roand  the  Bank,  being  by  far  the  most  powerful 
of  the  two  in  this  place,  and  it  is  apparently  the  cause  of  turning  the  Agulhas  current 
to  the  eastward,  after  the  easteni  side  of  the  Bank  has  already  turned  it  from  a 
westerly  to  a  sontherly  direction. 

(139.}  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  from  experience,  that  the  cnrrent  on  the  coast  of 
Natal  sets  along  shore  to  the  south-westward  till  it  unites  with  the  Oceanic  Stream 
OD  the  edge  of  the  Cape  Bank,  in  the  longitnde  of  27)°  or  2S°  E.,  eastward  of  Algoa 
Bay,  After  this  junction,  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Recife,  its  direction  coincides 
with  the  outline  of  the  Bank,  abont  W.  by  &.,  and  continues  thus  to  lDngit<ido  23^°, 
or  thereabout,  diverging  a  little  more  or  less  either  to  southward  or  westward ;  but 
■eldom  or  never  setting  W.N. W.  and  W.  by  N.,  as' it  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
In  longitude  2^)°,  adds  Captain  Eorsburg,  the  ed^  of  the  Bank  baa  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  next  S.S.W.  i  W.,  true,  nearly  to  its  southern  extremity.  Here,  als.i, 
the  current  follows  its  concave  outline,  taking  a  sonth-weiiterly  course,  in  longitude 
a4"j  and,  from  long.  23*,  it  generally  sets  about  S,W.  by  S.  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Bank,  in  21l'  or  2^  £.  The  velocity  is  greatest  between  25°  and  22°,  along 
that  part  of  the  Bank  which  takes  the  most  southerly  direction.  At  the  southern 
exiremity  of  the  Bank  it  seldom  runs  strongly  between  the  parallel  of  36^°,  or  to  the 
weatwara  of  the  meridian  of  21°  E.  From  hence  a  part  seeou  to  sot  woakiy  to  the 
westward,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the  ocean ;  but  the  strungent  part  follows  tha 
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convex  eztremitj  of  the  Baok,  atai  continnei  to  «et  idons  the  west«m  edge  of  it  to 
the  north-tDetlward,  directly  toward  the  Cape  of  QaoA  Hope.  ThU  aorta-' westerly 
current  seldom  exceeds  half  the  velocity  of  that  setting  to  the  Moth-westwud,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bkok. 

An  eddy  current  has  also  been  described  as  setting  from  ihe  shore  of  Cape  Agnlhoa 
to  the  southward,  the  general  coarse  of  which  has  not  been  eiearly  defined. 

(160.)  Thus  far  the  stream  has  been  oonectly  described  by  Major  Rcnnell,  who  waa 
the  first  to  point  out  its  features.  In  onr  recent  Directory  for  the  Indian  Oee«n,  it 
is  shown  that  the  Sooth  extremity  of  Africa  is  alternately  within  the  influence  of  tbe 
Boath-east  and  easterly  winds  during  the  southern  Bummer,  and  of  the  westerly  anti- 
trade winds  during  tlie  winter,  and  as  the  line  separating  these  two  systems  nhifts 
with  the  seasons  from  northward  to  southward  and  the  reverse,  their  line  of  sepan- 
tion  is  marked,  especially  in  the  winter.  May  to  Aogiist,  with  those  fierce  galea 
which  make  the  pawage  ronnd  the  Cape  to  the  weetwaro,  a  matter  of  much  diKcnlty 

(161.)  Farther  researches,  and  especially  from  some  observations  by  Captain  H. 
Toynbee,  F.R.A.S.,  who  has  defined  the  sonth-westem  lunit  of  this  great  tropical 

set  with  more  preoision  than  has  been  done  before.  This  talented  officer,  by  close 
observatioft  on  the  temperatore  and  condition  of  the  sea,  especially  during  five  voyages 
out  and  home  around  the  Cape,  from  finding  the  constant  repetition  of  certain  facts 
at  the  same  places  and  at  the  same  time  of  year,  considers  that  they  point  to  some 
important  conclusionB  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea.  In  the  voyages  referred 
to  the  Cape  was  passed  to  the  soath-eastward,  on  about  the  parallel  of  40°  S.,  in 
August  and  September,  the  homeward  voyage  near  the  land  in  February.* 

(162.)  In  each  of  the  outward  voyages  Captain  Toynbee  came  upon  a  patch  of  very 
cold  water,  temp.  47'  to  49°  Fahr.,  in  l&t.  40°  S.,  long.  3°  to  7  E. ;  and  here  the 
current  was  to  the  S.E.  The  specific  gravity  throughont  (asubjcct  on  which  more 
hereafter)  was  1.027.  Sharp  hail  squalls  and  nnsettled  weather  prevail  in  it  Tha 
tollowiog  Table  will  give  ^e  particnlua  of  tJtiese  five  voyages :— 


Date. 

Lat.  S. 

Long.E 

Current. 

Direction  and 

Katem 

24  Hours. 

Sur&ce 
Tampe- 

latUTB. 

Bomarfcs. 

tsao. 

Aug.  31 

1B61. 
Aug.  31 

1882. 
Beptl. 

1863. 
Aug.  23. 

1864. 
Aug.  29 

39  60 

33    39 

40  06 

38  18 

39  24 

2    46 

5  18 
9     jl 

e  10 

6  40 

S.  74  E.  14 

8.  77  W.  10 

In  3  days. 
B.  12  E.  62 

8.  86  E.  38 

In  3  days. 
8,  42  E.  46 

47-2 

48-7 
48-8 

51 

60 

In  this  cold  water  we  had    ragged- 
looking  hoU-squallsi    the  sea  k^ 
cool  to  30°  14'  S.,  and  14°  3r  E., 
when  it  soddenly  rose  16°. 

A  heavy  squall :  Uio  soa  8°  warmer  tbo 
next  day. 

9haip  sanalls:  the  se>  7°  warmer  (ho 
next  day. 

OighW.S.'W.  soa:  the  sea  10°wBTmar 
io  next  day, 

Wmd  shifted  to  W.  in  a  sqnall :  tho 
sea  13°  warmer  in  14=  6f\.  long. 

This  spot  is  interesting  as  one  in  which  Mr.  Towson  argned,  and  Captain  Toynbee 
in  a  measure  oonflnned  fat  least  for  this  season),  that  hereabout  the  ice-drifts  fron» 
the  8.W.  come  to  a  standstill,  and  then  after  hanging  for  some  time,  they  move  oS* 

*  Sea  Journal  of  tho  Boyal  Geographiod  Society,  vol.  iixv.  1865,  p.  147  et  acq. 
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lo  the  Mwth-eMtw«rd.    This  is  B6tirad  here,  u  it  eridently  mut  be  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  werturlj  drift  of  the  Agnlhu  canent. 


n  waters  of 


From  this  position  we  endearonr  to  steer  'P.Ktt,  keeping  in  about  40"  8.  lat.,  and 
when  in  about  17°  E.  we  hsTe  each  Toya^suddenljcomo  into  water  above  60°.  Bj  the 
tiinc  we  get  to  23°  K  lon^,  we  have  our  warmest  water,  somotimes  up  to  67°  i  but  the 
most  Temar^ablo  part  of  it  is,  that  we  pass  throuffh  etreiiki  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
altbongh  sailius  in  the  same  latitude.  This  kind  of  remark  is  verj  common  in  n^ 
kss : — 9  a.m.,  long.  18°  20'  E.,  surface-water  55°.  3  p.m.,  surface-water  np  to  BT. 
These  fitfbl  chaoges  are  quite  the  order  of  the  day  in  40°  3.  lat ,  from  the  meridian 
of  Oreenwish  to  50°  E.  long.,  where  wo  have  each  voyage  come  into  a  colder  patch 
of  water,  aometimea  down  to  40°.  la  the  changeable  water  we  have  a  very  high 
confuted  aea,  and  in  this  colder  patch  frequent  bail-Hqnalls.  The  current  b  generally 
to  the  eastward,  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  an  hour ;  thoagh  once  in  24°  E.  long.,  whilst 
passing  ftt>m  water  at  the  temperature  of  86°  down  to  water  at  56°,  we  experienced 
in  eaaterlj  enrrent  of  60  miles  in  24  hours.     (See  foregoing  Table.) 

The  streaks  of  warm  water  contain  alt  the  beaut ifnliy-ahaped  and  coloured  shells 
and  crustaceans  which  we  have  found  in  the  equatorial  regions,  whilst  the  streaks  of 
cold  wator  have  a  diSbrent  class  of  inhabitants.  The  speoiflc  gravity  of  the  cold 
water  is  about  1027. 

Here  is  the  Table  extracted  from  five  logs : — 


DirectioD  and 
24  Bouts. 


G2    35 

E.64 

41      0 

N.  SS  W.  9 

13    40 

N.  76J  E.  10 

This  was  at  6  a.m.,  hnving  fallen  17* 
etnco  6  p.m.  of  the  eveuiug  before, 
with  so  confused  a  sea  that  we  had 
rolled  a  main  top-gallant  mast  avay ; 
by  9  a.m.  it  was  64 '6° ;  and  at  3  p.m. 
on  (he  ISth  it  was  47'3*. 


AAer  running  about  300  miles  to  the 
eastward  the  eea  was  66° ;  and  after 
SO  miloe  more  to  .tho  eajitward  it  wit» 
down  to  44°  again. 

At  S  p.m.  of  Ihe  30th,  only  100  milea 
further  W.,  it  was  61°;  and  at  S 
p.m.  of  the  3l9t,  about  100  milea 
flirthet  S.,  it  was  60°,  and  a  heavy 
N.W.  gale  blowing. 


I  the  12th,  at  3  p.n 
SS°.    In  this  cold  water  we 
cmreiit  of  a  mile  an  hoar  t 

eastward. 
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(163.)  It  wenia  most  pr(ib»bl«  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rnah  of  warm  water  from 
the  Iduu)  Oae«a  down  the  Mocambiqae  Channel,  the  large  inaaBes  of  ioe  which  are 
known  to  travel  to  the  Dorth-eaHtward,  and  to  coma  so  neai  tils  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
would  travel  farther  on  the  «ime  conne,  and  render  the  passage  round  that  Cape 
maob  more  dangeroiu  than  it  ii.  Fnrtiier,  there  seems  reaaon  to  suppose  that  this 
ice-bearing  current  divides  into  two,  part  of  it  supplying  the  remaikablT  cold  water 
-which  is  found  in  Table  Bay,  and  then  running  North,  forms  an  equatorial  current  of 
BO  low  a  temperature  as  70°,  tile  other  part  corryioK  the  ice  which  Towson  finds 
crossing  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  This  ice  is  inost 
probably  fended  off  by  the  coahion  of  warm  water,  aird  being  obliged  to  work  round 
Its  Bonthem  edse,  travels  to  the  north-east  again,  forming  another  curve  East  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  like  that  which  Towson  gives  Eatit  of  Cape  Horn.  But  thanks 
to  the  influence  of  t^e  warm  water  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  much  is  wasted 
away  before  it  gets  North  of  the  Crozets ;  still,  Towson  pives  several  iccberga  on  that 
spot,  and  I  have  once  met  with  them  there  myself,  while  the  very  cold  water  which 
we  atmayi  find  there  shows  that  something  of  the  kind  must  happen.  If  the  ice 
does  incline  to  the  North  after  dipping  t«  the  southward  round  the  warm  water  off 
the  Cape,  it  supports  Towson's  theory,  that  there  is  as  much  ice  to  be  met  with  in 
lower  latitudes  as  in  Sl°  S.  lat.  So  that  52°  is  the  best  latitude  to  choose  ui  the 
southern  limit  for  going  to  Australia. 

(184.)  A  general  eummary  of  the  nibject,  as  derived  from  Captain  Toynbec'a 
observations,  is  thus  given  by  Comm.  C.  George,  R.N.,  who  projected  his  data : — 

Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  two  currents  meet  near  the  parallel  8f  39°  8.  and 
the  meridian  of  20°  E.,  but  the  line  of  meeting  may  alter  along  that  parallel  in  dif- 
ferent seasons.  The  apparent  effect  of  the  jnnction  of  the  warm  and  cold  currents  i* 
to  drive  the  btter  about  two  degrees  Airthcr  to  the  southward,  and  also  to  divide 
each  of  the  currents  into  two  parts  :  some  portion  of  the  cold  current  is  turned  to  the 
northward,  and  by  its  speciflc  gravity  it  runs  under  the  warm  current,  strikes  tbe 
western  side  of  the  Agutnas  Bank  and  comes  to  the  surface  near  Table  Bay,  where 
its  temperature  is  52^  while  at  60  miles  off  the  shore  the  warm  current  is  running 
north. westerly  at  a  temperature  of  Ss"  to  T0°— a  difference  of  16  to  18  degrees.  At 
this  meeting  of  the  currents  the  greater  portion  of  the  warm  current  continues  to 
flow  to  the  westward,  between  the  Cape  and  the  parallel  of  39* ;  while  some  portion 
of  the  warm  current  is  here  turned,  and  carried  to  the  eastward  by  tlie  cold  or  ice- 
bearing  current,  which,  after  sending  off  a  portion  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
cjutinues  its  easterly  direction  along  the  parallels  of  40°  and  42°  8.  The  cold  sti-eam, 
after  passing  Tabla  Bay,  continnea  to  run  northerly  alonft  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
aud  its  existence  has  b^  noticed  by  T.  Baines,  Esq.,  F.R,G.S.,  at  Walvisch  Bay,  in 
latitude  23°  S.,  where  he  found  the  water  so  cold  and  bracing  as  to  be  almost  unplea- 
sant for  bathing,  in  the  same  year  as  the  observatious  were  made  by  Captain  Toynbee 
at  the  Cape. 

That  the  bonndary  of  the  cold  water  remains  somewhat  stationary,  as  noticed  l^ 
Captain  Toyubee,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Si'ptemb;:r,  is  supported  by  the 
f^t  that  it  was  found  in  the  same  locality  for  four  consecutive  years,  viz.,  Iwtweon 
the  parallels  of  39°  and  40°  S.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  4°  and  6°  E. )  also  that 
the  warm  current  folloiva  the  same  law  is  established,  for  on  the  same  parallel  and 
near  IS'  K,  the  worm  current  is  encountered  and  found  there  during  the  five  yearp 

"' """*'i,  and  in  like  many  other  places.    After  passing  the  meridian  of  2o°  E., 

'  is  pushed  2  degrees  further  8outh,  and  still  ranoing  to  the  eastward 

the  Bank  of  Agulhas,  are  described 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHRRENT. 


2.— The  South  African  Current- 


(163.)  The  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CURRENT  Kts,  as  already  noticed,  aloof;  the 
western  eowt  of  Africa  toward  the  equator,  where  it  is  conoected  with  the  eqndtorial 
ttr«am.  On  the  parallel*  of  Angola  and  the  River  Conero  it  exuts  as  a  powerful  and 
yny  eztentdve  stream,  settini;  to  the  north-westward  and  westward,  along  the 
eq«ator,  whilst  the  Otanea  (7uiT«nf,  from  the  North  Atlantic,  meeting  it,  peases 
mUtx,  and  nearly  bnuhes  in  its  way  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  where  it  termioateB, 
being  barred  up  by  the  lands  to  the  efuitward,  as  shown  in  the  "  Memoir,"  &c.,  on  the 
Atlaotie  Ocean. 

(166.)  The  Soath  African  Conent  Is  analogous  to  the  FeranaD  or  Humboldt's 
Conent,  which  mns  to  the  northward  along  the  West  coast  of  Sonth  America,  The 
PemTian  Corrent  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Antarctic  easterly  drift  (the  equivalent  to 
the  Sontbern  Connecting  Current  in  the  Ethiopic).  but  which  is  there  intercepted  to 
*  freater  degree  by  the  greater  southerly  projection  of  the  American  continent. 
With  this  esception  the  features  of  the  two  currents  are  umilar,  and  they  supply 
tpn^'if^  placea  tn  the  circulation  of  the  two  oceans. 

(167.)  Captain  Tc^nbee  writes  :— 

The  water  on  the  Agnlbav  Bank  and  in  Table  Bay  is  remarkably  cold,  showing 
that  its  Bonrce  is  not  the  Mozambiqae  current.     Laying  at  anchor  in  Tsble  Bay  in 

Pefamaij  (the  corresponding  month  to  onr  Aagoat),  we  found  the  water  down  to  51* 
(the  same  tcmperatnie  as  we  foand  at  the  cntTsncc  of  the  English  Channel  in  March), 
when  the  day  before  we  entered  the  bay  in  35°  16'  lat.  and  22°  M'  E.  long.,  it  was 
70-5°  i  and  fonr  days  before,  in  S3"  15  S.  lat.  end  30°  40'  E.  long.,  it  was  78-3°. 
Again,  after  running  90  miles  dae  West  from  Table  Bay,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
roae  Ifr".  Wo  may  naturally  conclnde  that  Table  Bay  gets  cold  water  from  this  ice- 
bnriog  sea,  and  that  the  same  water  tuna  northward  along  the  West  coaat  of  Africa, 
and  forms  the  Atlantic  equatorial  current,  and  ib  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dnmp- 
nesa  from  which  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  suffers.  No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  are  benefited  by  the  cold  water  of  Table  Bay  in  several  wars ;  ono  may  leave 
the  town  overcome  with  heat,  and  find  the  temperature  of  en  English  March  on  board 
a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  They  may  also  thank  it  for  the  abundance  of  fi»h  which 
may  be  had  just  for  the  taking.  When  lying  there  in  February  of  this  year,  my 
crew  were  hauling  in  large  crawfish  almoet  as  quickly  as  they  chose,  and  the  fisher- 
men of  the  place  beating  about  were  catching  snook  [Thyrtitea  Alun)  in  the  same 
pioftision,  making  the  whole  bay  a  scene  of  most  picturetquo  and  enlivening  interest. 

0ns  can  scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the  climates  of  Natal  and  Cape  Town.     Tho 

.   former  is  said  to  abound  in  tropical  productions  which  will  not  grow  at  all  in  the 

latter.     No  doubt  the  canse  of  this  is  that  Natal  has  a  current  of  a  temperature  of 

iS*  running  by  it  all  the  year  round,  while  Cape  Town  is  sunouoded  with  a  cushion 

of  cold  water  ^own  to  51   in  the  height  of  summer. 

(168.)  Unfortonately,  vre  have  not  many  direct  obeerrations  for  the  temperature 
of  Uie  ae«  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  tke  northward  of  the  Cape.  Capt.  Maury's 
charts  are  a  blank  hereabout ;  therefore  this  direct  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  current 
ia  here  wanting.  But  inferentially  its  course  may  be  affirmed  with  certainly.  It 
hAs  been  noticed  before  that  the  water  in  Walvisch  Bay,  nearly  under  the  tropic,  ia 
■o  cold  as  to  be  almost  unpleasant  for  bathing,  and  we  know  that  the  northerly 
cnrrent  is  very  persistent  thus  far. 

(169.)  There  is  another  evidence  from  the  sea  temperature.  The  lines  of  equal 
temperature  (isothermal  lines)  as  that  of  70'  Fahrenheit,  do  not  follow  the  same 
parallels,  or  run  East  and  West  as  might  be  thcoreticaUj^  supposed,  but  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  assume  a  general  norlh-weat  direction,  having  cooler 
water  to  the  eastward.  The  effects  of  this  current  may  also  be  traced  in  the  contour 
of  the  sand-banks  and  peninsulas  on  this  coaitt  of  Africa.  They  all  trend  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  geimvl  line  of  the  shore. 
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(no.)  Of  its  rate  or  eztoit  we  are  aim  in  some  doubt,  but  that  it  reache*  (be 
Bouthem  limits  of  thu  Bigfat  of  Bi&fra,  as  before  stated,  there  con  be  little  doubt,  and 
ite  western  mai^n  is  Terr  nndcfined,  as  it  iiier)(M  gradually  into  the  f^reat  western 
drift  impelled  by  the  S.E.  trade  wiods,  sMuming  the  general  direction  of  that  great 
aerial  current,  while  the  aarfoce-waten  eastward  of  the  line  joining  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Verde,  see  (22),  on  p.  41,  &c.,  are  impelled  to  Oie  aorthward  and 
toward  the  laud  by  the  African  monsoon. 


3.— The  Qninea  Corrent- 


explained  hitherto,  is  a  band  of  current  setting  t  .    „ 

course  of  the  trade  wind  and  tropical  drifts,  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  quite  up  to  tne 
Bight  of  fiiafra.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  Directory  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Part  11^ 
1st  edition,  1852,  that  there  eiistt  a  similar  current,  which  runs  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  great  ocean,  between  lat.  4°  and  10°  N-  of  the  equator,  almost  or  quite 
up  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  From  the  faDt  of  this  counter  eurrait  being  to  the  Norlb 
of  the  eqnator,  or  in  the  zone  where  the  N.E.  and  B.E.  trade  winds  meet  and  ni'V.- 
traliie  each  other,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  it  is  formed  by  similar  causes;  the  drilla 
troTa  each  trade  wind  here  meeting  and  forcing  the  waters  to  return  upon  their 

rvious  set.  That  Major  Kennelt's  supposition,  %at  this  is  a  {irolongation  of  the  set 
rn  the  coast  of  Morocco,  Isa.,  is  not  the  correct  one,  may  be  inferred  frcm  bis  own 
charts  and  other  observatioDS  (see  those  of  the  Baron  Koussin,  given  hereafter),  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Pacific  Counter  Current. 

(172.)  Aa  this  current  more  particularly  belongs  to  the  North  Atlantic,  it  is  de- 
scribed at  greater  length  in  our  Dii'ectory  for  that  ocean,  12th  edition,  I86S,  pages 
283—  288,  and  numerous  examples  are  there  given  of  its  having  been  met  with  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ocean  off  fne  North  coast  of  Brasil,  and  from  this  it  is  tntccd 
across  to  the  eastward  to  that  part  where  its  existence  and  character  have  been  long 
known. 

(173.)  It  is  needless  here  to  quote  all  that  is  there  said,  but  it  may  be  brieflr  stated 
tooccupy,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  atl  the  space  which  lies  between  ihe  N.E.  and 
S.E.  tnde  winds,  as  described  on  pa^  47,  &c.,  ante,  and  thus  to  aid  Tcssels  whirh 
cross  the  equator  on  the  westesn  meridians,  from  being  drifted  too  far  to  the  west- 
tvard  to  clear  Cape  San  Roque. 

j(l?4.)  Ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  easterly  current  recorded,  and 
one  which  unmistakeably  demon strfiles  its  existence  and  activit}-,  was  eocounlercd  by- 
John  Alexander  Mann,  Esq.,  F.ll.G.S.  and  F.R.A.S."  He  left  Cayenne  in  French 
Gniana,  in  the  brigantine  Jinnee  Chriato,  120  tons,  bound  for  Parauahyba,  on  July 
26,  1S62,  the  day  of  the  new  moon;  the  wind  blowing  from  the  Ea.tt.  A  din.'ct  nor- 
therly conrse  was  steered  until  the  30tb,  when  the  ship  was  in  7°  N.,  and  the  log,  by 
dead  reckoning,  was  the  same  as  Ciiyconc,  i.  e.  52°  14  .  On  August  Tth,  spoke  the 
Austrian  brig  Rnrita,  which  gave  longitude  27'  14' ;  that  of  the  dead  reckoning  of  the 
Monte  Ckrula  gave  42"  ]4',  so  that  the  vessel  bad  been  drifted  niite  hundred  miie* 
to  the  eastward,  and  for  eight  consecutive  days  she  had  been  drifted  JJ  knots  an 
hour  to  the  E.S.E.  There  was  a  great  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  longitude,  twit 
at  noon  of  the  15th,  in  lat.  0°  45'  b.,  they  spoke  a  Dutch  brig,  which  gave  the  longi- 
tude aa  27°  8',  while  the  U.R.  placed  them  in  44°  0',  wliich,  compared  wilh  the  posi- 
tion on  the  Tth,  shows  that  they  were  drifted  120  miles  further  to  the  eastwaid.  In 
fact,  had  the  ship  been  left  to  the  current,  it  would  have  soon  reached  the  AfHcna 
coast,  having  drifted  1,020  miles  in  20  days. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  which  lasted  14  days  longer,  the  same 
cnrrrat  was  experienced.    The  captain  of  the  Zoi/al,  which  arrived  some  days  aft«r, 

«  See  Proceedings  of  the  Hoyal  Gcogrophical  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  1863,  pp.  50,  61. 
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abandoned  his  chTonometer  fVom  the  same  canae,  belieTuig  it  to  be  out  of  order.  After- 
vMtb,  in  sailing  from  Sarinam  U)  Cnyenne,  in  the  Alecton,  French  maQ-of-war 
Meomer,  Mr.  liann  met  irilh  the  Mme  pntnomenon. 

(!73.)  These  facts  are  very  important,  in  connection  with  the  wcBterly  crossing  of 
the  equator,  now  Btrennonslj  adrociitcd.  arid  the  influence  of  this  pon-erful  cnrrent, 
-which  appears  'o  have  much  conittanc^  during  the  northern  summer  mnntlis,  may 
hat-emach  to  do  with  the  readiness  with  which  vesBeLi,  having  reached  too  fur  to  the 
westward,  contrive  to  weather  the  eastern  extremity  of  Brasil.  This  will  be  adverted 
to  hereafter. 

(IT4.)  The  easterly  cnrrent  thna  passintt  acro«s  the  Atlantic  atrikes  the  coast  of 
Africa  about  Sierra  Leone  and  the  ooent  of  Lihecia.  Of  courae,  when  near  the  shore, 
it  usamcs  its  direction  to  the  S.E.,  and  runs  with  grtnt  velocity.  As  is  shown  hy 
the  Chart  of  the  Currents  at  page  '2j9,  ite  mean  aunaal  velocity  is  between  14'1  miles 
and  ^*S  milt^  per  day,  stvongi-st  in  the  summer  months. 

Its  mean  direction  off  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Coaat  Castle  ia  E.  12"  N.,  and  its  cal- 
colated  velocity  from  ^Lvjor  Reuneli's  and  Mnury's  obaervalions  is — for  Jannarv,  17'4 
miles  to  27-6  milfs !  Fcbruarv, '26  miles  to  32  mitps;  April,  U-5  to  33-7  miles  ;' May, 
22-7  miles  to  116  miles;  June,  30  miles ;  July,  18-2  miles;  August  10'7  miles  to  26-4 
miles  per  day.     These  are  from  the  rtcorda  of  75  observations. 

(175.)  Its  sonthem  edge  appears  to  he  in  about  2^"  to  2°  N.  up  to  the  head  of  the 
BiKht,  and  at  the  southern  streams  set  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  are  serviceable  'n 
muinga  recnni  passage  as  presently  explained. 

The  temperalnre  of  the  Guinea  Current  is  high,  and  demonstrates  its  equatorial 
origin,  althouuh  ihe  branch  of  it  which  comes  from  the  uortliwsrd  past  Cape  Verde 
has  prohablv  a  lower  temperature  as  coming  from  a  higher  latitnde.  The  equatorial 
current  to  the  southward  of  [he  Guinea  Current  is  also  of  a  lower  temperature,  coming 
direct  along  the  African  cojat  from  the  soulhcm  polar  regions.  The  mean  summer 
temperature  is  about  73".  but  in  our  winter  and  autumn  months  it  is  higher,  being 
from  82-6  to  83°  as  a  mean,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  higher  than  this. 

(176.)  At  the  distance  of  about  S9  leagues  South  of  Cape  Fnlmas  (long.  7J°  W.) 
tbe  outer  boarder  of  the  Guinea  Current  sets  to  the  J'iast.  and  the  same  direction  of  it 
eoDtinnee  to  a  similar  distance  South  of  Capo  Three  Points  (long.  2°  W.) ;  we  thence, 
at  2*  North  of  the  Line,  Und  it  take  a  more  northerly  course,  toward  the  Bight  of 
Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  in  the  latter  it  mixes  with  the  waters  of  the  South 
African  Current,  which,  coming  fi-om  the  South,  set  thence  to  the  North  and  N.W., 
and,  both  uniting,  form  a  head  in  the  hi^rht.  From  this  bight  and  southward  of  the 
eqnator  the  currents  thus  blended  set  to  the  S.W..  W.N.W.,  and  N.W.,  in  one  ex- 
puDdin;;  and  united  strcnin,  which  greatly  facilitates  tile  passage  of  shi[)s  from  Fer- 
DBodo  Po  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Sear  Cape  Mount  the  current,  in  geneiul,  seta  in  upon  the  shore,  and  on  the  West 
of  Cape  Palmas,  about  a  point  from  the  shore,  ronniog  with  considerable  violence 
round  the  Cape.  The  general  direction  between  Cape  Palmas  and  Bonny,  or  the 
Bieht  of  Biafra,  ii  easterly,  varying  in  velocity  from  12  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  30  oitles  in  the  same  lime.  ]^roin  April  to  September  the  current  runs  with  the 
rnateat  rapidity  to  the  ea);tward  ;  but,  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  Msrch, 
It  sets  occasionally  to  the  westward.  The  Haimattan  Wind  is  alt<o  accompanied  by 
a  westerly  current,  and  a  tornaJo  gives  an  impulse  to  the  water  in  the  same  direction, 
whiiJi  frequently  continues  dnriog  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  In  the  Bifrht  of  Biafn 
the  easterly  current  is  mit  by  that  from  the  southward,  as  noticed  on  page  27  ;  the 
nuited  streams  then  mn  to  the  S.W.  and  westerly,  as  explained  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Memoir,"  12th  edition,  p.  287,  and  which  sonlhern  tendency  is  subject  to  considerable 
Tariation,  from  the  effect  of  the  periodical  winds,  &c. 

(178.)  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello,  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  whose  oheeryations  on 
the  winds  on  the  African  coast,  are  given  on  pages  42 — IT  has  extended  his  enquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  currents.  From  the  same  work  we  eitraot  the  following  oa 
our  present  subject. 

5.  A.  O.  '  0 
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In  DteenAer,  Janaani,  and  February,  the  Oniiiea  Current  ii  felt  ts  ihr  M  23*  or 
Sfi*  W.,  tai  ftarther;  and  raiu  to  E.  and  E.N.B.  betweea  the  paralleli  of  3°  and  fi* 
N.t  jointDg  the  carrent  which  oomee  dowD  from  the  northwud  along  the  Aftiean 
coast  Its  oxiB,  Di  the  portioa  where  it  ia  strongevt  and  most  re^lor  as  (ar  as  Cape 
Falmas,  u  between  3°  and  4°  N.  Its  Kinthera  limit  rang  from  3°  N.  on  the  meridiaa 
of  24*  W.  to  2°  N.  DD  2°  E.  Its  velooitf  is  then  aboat  1  knot,  rarelr  reaching  1 J  mils 
per  hoar.  To  the  West  of  the  islaadH  of  St.  Thomaa  and  Anno  Bon  there  seenu  to 
Dea  whirl  or  conflict  between  it  and  the  South  African  cnrrent,  meeting  it  from  the 
•onthward.  Near  the  coast,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the  moaUi  of  the  ConKO,  there 
u  fr^qnently  a  counter  current. 

(179.)  To  the  Sonth  of  Cape  Lopez,  and  at  a  oonaiderable  distance  trom  theooaati 
the  water  frequently  sets  to  the  South,  S.E.,  or  East,  and  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Oa- 
pello  has  examiaed  into  138inetanoes  of  this,  and  finds  tbat  the  abnonnal  set  of  the 
stream  is  dependant  on  the  moon's  o^.  From  the  last  quarter  to  new  moan  there 
were  49  instanoea ;  from  new  moon  to  first  quarter  36 ;  frtiDi  first  quarter  to  fall  moon 
only  IT)  from  full  moon  to  last  quarter  36  occasions.  This  reverse  current  thence 
eradually  increases  frum  the  full  moon  to  the  last  quarter,  and  attains  its  maximum 
in  the  three  days  which  follow  the  last  quarter,  then  diminiehes,  and  afterwards  at- 
tains a  second  maximum  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  There  is,  therefore, 
eridentiy  some  connection  between  the  tides  and  this  reverae  of  the  nsnal  cnrrent. 

(180.J  In  March  and  Aprii  the  Guinea  Cnrrent  is  less  regular  and  pcwerfril  than 
earlier  in  the  year.  In  May  and  June  the  equatorial  current  is  at  its  mezimuni 
■trength  and  greatest  regnlaritT  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Guinea  Current,  which 
is  irre^lar  and  uncertain  at  this  period,  but  is  usually  met  with  between  the  paral- 
lels of  3°  or  4°  to  T°  or  8°  North.  In  July,  Auffu*t,  and  SeplenOer,  the  Guinea  Cni^ 
rent  is  increasiog  and  sets,  in  its  western  part,  to  N.E.  and  E.,  or  toward  the  'ftid. 
Ita  aontbem  edge  is  very  well  defined  by  a  line  passing  from  S'  S.  in  28°  W.,  to  the 
meridian  of  5°  W.  on  1°  30'  N.,  which  also  divides  it  fr^im  the  equatorial  current. 
Ita  rate  is  nsually  1  mile  per  hour.  Near  Cape  Palmas,  where  it  U  more  regular,  ita 
mean  rate  is  I)  mile.  In  Octobtr  and  Nifoembar  the  different  currents  are  most  irre- 
'  in  these  parts.  The  North  African  Current,  when  it  reaches  the  latitudes  of 
10*  N.,  mns  to  8.  and  B.S.W.,  but  is  much  complicated  by  variable  counter 
nts.  The  Guinea  Current,  which  is  found  Sonth  of  8°  or  9°  N.,  runs  generally 
to  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  but  is  not  well  defined  westward  of  24°  W.  Its  southern  edge  u 
mueh  more  southward  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  its  velocity  is  about  the  same  as  at 
otiwr  periods. 

(181.)  This  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  peculiar  current,  which  haa  such  great 
inflnence  on  the  navigation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as  is  shown  hereafter,  Tha 
iUnstratiTe  charts  will  afibrd  frirther  information. 
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it  great  moving  mass  of  wateis  which  in  limited  on  the  North 
by  the  Guinea  Current,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Antarctic  drift  current,  having  in 
fact  the  same  area  as  that  occupied  by  the  S.E.  Trade  vrind,  and  in  some  degree  obey- 
ing the  same  laws. 

(183.)  On  its  eastern  side  it  commences  with  the  Sonth  African  current,  that 
northern  stream  which  sets  up  the  West  Cosst  of  Africa  as  far  as  Cape  LopeE  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  the  western  edge  of  which  is  not  well  defined,  bnt  merges  gradually 
from  its  N.  and  N.N.W.  diicotion  to  a  more  westerly  coarse. 
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(lfi4  )  In  mid-oMan,  where  iti  rate  andpenutenoe  are  the  moat  marked,  it  may 
be  Alwaja  leokoned  on,  and  its  mean  velocitf  will  be  fonnd  vuying  from  10  to  15  or 
20  mile*  per  diem.  Sometimes  it  is  greater  than  this.  In  it«  nortSem  part  ita  rate 
is  |mter,  sometimeB  attaining  I  j  to  2  knots  per  hour.  Ite  Mnitbera  Umit  is  very  nn- 
defined  in  mid-ocesn,  buth  from  want  of  collected  obaervBtionH  as  from  iti  uncer- 
tainty, but  mote  will  be  aaid  on  this  when  the  Antarctio  CorrentB  are  treated  of. 

(185.)  Arrived  on  the  American  side,  this  great  drift  becoroca  subject  to  the  modi- 
ficatione  csnted  by  the  wind  of  the  coasts  it  impinges  on.  In  the  northern  part  it  seta 
■tiongly  past  theN.E.  point  of  Bresil,  and  along  its  northern  coast,  and  is  conaider- 
ably  alterod,  varying  with  the  seasons,  as  it  passes  down  the  eaatem  coast. 

(186.)  As  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  very  important  to  navigation,  since  a  mora 
itelerly  cRMsin^  of  the  equator,  in  passing  from  tbe  North  to  South,  tuu  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  very  desiijihle  that  it  should  be  Droperlv  understood.  Capt.  Maury 
has  espeeiallT  insisted  that  there  is  no  danger  of^  being  horsed  to  leeward  of  Cape 
San  Roqoe  by  westward  currents  with  a  well  handled  ship. 

(I87.J  Hesayv:  At  any  rate,  if  the  woratoomes  to  the  worst,  and  you  have  to  go  into 
a  dead  neat,  yon  might  as  well  undertake  it  near  St.  Roque  as  in  mid-ocean,  for  I 
Rfer  each  navigator,  not  to  tradition,  bnt  to  his  own  experience,  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  abstracta  that  have  been  qnoted  in  this  and  previous  editions  of  this  work,  to  sos- 
tain  me  in  the  aMurance  that  there  is  no  current  between  the  line  and  St.  Boqna 
which  any  seaman  who  knows  what  to  do  with  his  ship,  and  who  has  a  ship  worthy 
of  him,  need  fear.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this  array  of  facts,  notwithstanding  we 
challenge  any  navipitor  1^  g^^e  us  any  authority  or  evidence  in  favonr  of  doii^frtNM 
earmiiB  about  St.  Hoque  b^ond  the  alarm  raised  by  hydrographen,  beoanse  some 
KngUah  transports  were  wrecked  there  in  the  last  century ;  I  say,  notwithstanding 
tbe  afatpmasteTB  cannot  adduce  any  proof  in  favour  of  these  terrible  currents,  the  be-/ 
lief  in  them  is  ao  common  and  deep  seated  in  the  minds  of  mariners,  that  many,  as 
the  abiitracts  I  have  quoted  will  show,  are  in  fear  and  trembling  of  these  currents  of 
fa*ialons  power  when  they  find  themselves  on  the  equator  as  far  West  as  30°  or  31*. 
The  fear  which  seamen  luve  been  taught  to  entertain  of  St.  Roqoe  and  its  currents 
n-mind  one  of  the  dread  with  which  the  ancient  mariners  regarded  the  Sirens ;  and 
all  that  ia  wanted  to  break  this  modem  spell  is  the  daring  of  UlysseB. 

An  English  transport  of  the  last  century  could  not  sail  over  D  knots,  with  a  b- 
TDttrafale  wind,  at  best ;  and  what  could  ^e  do  in  taming  te  windward  any-where  in 
a  iiea-way,  whether  there  was  any  current  or  not.  Uf  course  if  such  a  vessel  fell  to 
leeward  of  St.  Ho^ue,  she  waa  back-strapped  with  a  vengeance.  She  never  oonld  get 
round.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  modem  ahipa.  Between  the  line  and  St, 
R>>queacnTTent  of  lor  2  knots  to  the  northward  and  westward  is  sometimes  met 
wi  h.    Bat  what  is  such  a  current  to  a  long-legged  ship  of  the  present  dayP 

(188.)  This  and  other  similar  remarks  have  been  apt  to  throw  the  mariner  off  hia 

Crd  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  equatorial  current  here,  and  therefore  we  repeat  what 
been  given  in  former  editions,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Fernando  Noronha  and  the 
St.  Funrs  Rocks,  it  has  been  found  to  run  at  2}  miles  an  hour,  and  that  off  tbe  14. E. 
projection  of  Brnsil  a  still  greater  rate  prevails  at  times. 

Fn>m  disregardins  the  silent  effects  of  this  westerly  drift,  many  sad  wreoks  have 
probably  occorrtd  o?  late  years,  for  during  the  late  surveys  the  remains  of  many 
were  fiiiuid  on  I.as  Rocas.  One  especially  deserves  notice,  that  of  the  Duncan  Dan- 
ter,  a  fine  ship  of  1,300  tons,  which  was  drifted  on  to  that  treacherous  coral  reef,  on 
the  night  of  October  7th,  lh6&.  becominga  total  wreck,  but  the  lives  of  her  117  craw 
and  pasacngers  were  saved. 

(189.)  From  aome  remarks  which  werepubllolf  made  at  thia  time,  the  Hydio- 
graphie  Office  iaswd  the  follovring: — 

As  many  recent  navigators  have  in  practice  adopted  a  more  westwardlv  ronte  for 
erosBiig  the  equator  than  prevailed  in  former  years,  it  ep^ars  desirable  that  the 
beta  acenmulated  aa  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  foregoing  deacription,  and  ea- 
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pecially  as  b^  the  direction  and  Btreng:th  of  the  cnrreots  ii 
and  Ckpe  St.  Roqae,    should  b«  brought    to   the   noti 

The  East  India  ship  Sritatim'a,  and  King  George,  tranBport,  were  wrecked  on  the 
Rocas  at  4  a.in.,  November  2nd,  1805,  when  the  cnrrent  set  at  the  rata  of  2i  knots 
to  the  eastward,— Brum'i  Piiot,  1818,  p.  31. 

Liputen ant-Commander  I.ec.  in  the  U.S.  hrip  Do^hin,  was  employed  14  days  im 
March,  1851,  noundintf  near  and  surreyinK-  the  Rocaa  and  their  yicinity.  He  statM, 
"  the  current  in  the  Ticinily  of  thia  reef  sets  from  between  S.E.  by  E,  and  E.  by  N., 
at  the  rale  of  from  fn  to  IJ  knots  per  hour.  The  aurfaoe  current  found  by  triato  on 
four  different  days  sets  from  between  S.E.  and  E.  by  N.  from  ~^u  to  1  -^  knota  per 
hoar.  At  our  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  Sand  Island  the  tide  ran  from  ^  to  ^  knots 
per  hour,  !«tt)ng  from  between  S.S.E.  and  E,  by  N.  towards  the  northward  and 
westward;"  also,  "the  current  between  the  Rocas  and  the  Main  aeta  generally  from 
the  southward  and  eastward  froni  1  to  IJ  knots." 

In  March,  185fi,  H.M.S.  Sharjiihooler,  Lieutenant  Commander  Parish,  anchored 
near  the  KocaH,  and  at  the  en^gestinn  of  the  British  Consul  at  Pernambueo,  planted 
several  cocoa-nut  trees.  In  thU  officer's  remarks  he  slates,  "  We  fonnd  the  current 
to  set  W.N.W,,  true,  between  1  and  2  miles  per  hour." 

On  the  12th  of  November,  l8o6,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ahin  IVue  Brilatit,  in  pamimg 
the  Itocnn,  and  observing  signals  of  distress  on  the  shore,  endeavoured  to  commnoicate 
and  render  a-tsistance  by  boat,  but  from  the  strength  of  the  cnrrent  was  unable  to  do 
BO  from  the  ship  being  swept  to  leeward  bo  fast.  On  the  13th  of  November,  it  is 
stated,  "  found  that  the  ship  during  the  last  24  hours  had  been  set  to  the  westward 
fiO  miles.  On  the  Hth  of  November,  find  that  the  ship  has  been  set  to  the  westward 
'dti  miles  daring  the  last  24  hours." 

In  1858,  Commander  J.  H.  Selwya,in  H.M.8.  Siren,  visited  the  Rocaa  and  erected 
a  temporary  beacon.  He  states  that  the  "  anchorage  is  fair  and  protected  fVom  the 
prtvalent  swell  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,"  and  "from  its  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  westerly 
current,  which  varies  in  force  ^m  1  to  2  miles,  and  its  comparative  vicinity  to  the 
mninlaud.  a  lighthouse  would  be  moat  valuable  to  the  mariner,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining his  position  with  certainty." 

Nnmerous  other  isolated  examples  of  the  westerly  cnrrent  prevailing  near  this 
reef  will  be  fonnd  in  published  works  ;  but  the  following  analysis  of  the  registers  of 
9tt0  ships,  which  have  been  deposited  with  the  Meteorolngicel  Department  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  between  1856  and  18t)5,  will  doubtless  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Of  these  930  ships  passinir  from  the  North  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  12  passed 
within  a  distance  of  ao  to  40  miles  East  or  West  of  the  Rocas  at  various  seasons  iif  the 
ytnr.  Of  these  42,  14  do  not  record  whether  they  have  experienced  any  cnrrent  or 
not.  One  experiences  "  a  strong  wjpterly  current,"  and  was  "  driven  back."  The 
The  remaining  27  found  currents  of  the  following  direction  and  rate. 

11  vessels  were  set  West : — 4  of  these  from  4S  to  24  miles,  and  the  remain- 
ing 7,  from  20  to  10  miles  a  day. 

8  „  W.N.W. :— 4  of  these  from  ol  to  30  miles,  and  4  from 

29  to  21  miles  a  day. 

8  „  W.S.W, :— 3  of  these  from  48  to  30  miles,  and  2  from  20 

to  10  miles  a  dty. 

1  „  S.W. ;— 40  miles  a  day. 

2  „  North  -.-^2  to  8  miles  a  day. 
n  June,/uly,  August,  and 


S.— The  BrasUiBO  Cnrronts. 

(190.)  On  the  eutem  coast  of  Brasil  the  Stream  Currenta,  formed  ob  already  no- 
ticed, are  Tuied  according' to  tbe  direction  of  the  winds  or  moosoons,  and  the  iucli- 
natioo  of  the  cnaft.  llie  Baron  Ron&sin  aaja,  "  As  the  winds  do  not  impede  the  nsTi- 
gation  of  these  coasts,  neither  do  tbe  carrents,  They  |^ncr«llj  follow  the  winds,  ac- 
cordinf;  to  their  force  and  direction  j  for  there  is  no  tvvev  between  Maranham  and  the 
Isle  of  St.  CatVierine  powerfal  enough  at  it«  month  to  carrir  with  it  any  sensible  mo- 
tion into  the  Fpa  to  more  than  1  or  2  leagues  from  the  const:  The  winds  are  vsriahle, 
o  are  the  currents ;  their  change  is  very  qnick.     In  these  warm  seas  the  waters  a 


serr  clear. and  'hey  are  disturbed  by  the  first  impulse  given  thctn.  At  the  end  of 
wenty-fonr  hours,  if  the  brecie  be  strong,  you  may  observe  a  current  running  in  tho 
same  direction.     After  a  great  number  of  observations  on  the  cnrrectD,  we  hare  ei 


the  njothward  their  effect  is  greater,  and  thev  may  oe  considerea  as  tides;  these, 
■gain,  are  not  important,  as  they  do  not  extena  for  from  land,  and  only  affect  vessels 
KOtn;  to  the  small  ports  or  creeks  on  the  coast.    Most  of  the  great  porta  are  anb- 


I'  less,  their  veloc'ty  along  the  coast,  from  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine 
to  Prmamhuc^.  at  six-tenths  of  a  mile  an  hour  in  the  two  monsoons ;  it  is  often  un- 
der that  qiiBQlity.  rarely  above  ir,  sometimes  nothing.  The  velocity  of  the  currents 
ia  more  considi  .iblc  in  the  soulhrrn  monsoon,  than  in  the  northern,  because  the  wind 
is  Btrongtir  in  the  first  instance  than  in  tbe  other. 

"  But  the  vel.icity  varies  on  ilitfi-rent  parts  of  the  const.  Between  the  parallel  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Catherine  and  that  of  the  Abrolhos,  or  IS"  S.,  and  irom  2  to  10 
leSKuei,  from  land,  the  current  is  hardly  to  be  decerned  in  niiy  season.  From  tbe  16th 
to  the  I  Itb  decree  the  waters  carry  you  to  the  N.W.  dunng  the  southern  monsoon. 
From  the  11th  to  the  9th  degree,  in  proceeding  iiorthwaril,  the  waters  carry  yon  to 
the  northward  with  greater  velocity,  which  increases  at  tiroes  to  the  rate  of  36 
milca  in  the  twenty-four  hoars,  and  u  Heldom  less  than  20.  To  tbe  N.W.  of  Cape  St. 
Koque  it  sometimes  sets  at  the  rate  of  48  miles  per  day,  the  waters  running  W.N.W. 
in  lae  direction  of  the  coast. 

"  On  pasting  Pernambuco,  and  in  following  the  land  to  the  north<mird,  the  currents 

'  rely  have  any  infloence  of  coaseqncnce  to  navigation.    More  to 

ntHwarQ  tnnrf"   ■  " --j  -l-- ^.-   ;j — J'..^j„.ji. — 

■gain, 

irotnj  ^ 

jpct  to  the  regular  tides. 

"  AdTcrfing  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  winds  and  currents  off  the  eoabt  of  BrosU, 
we  miut  conclude,  first,  that  between  tbe  Isle  of  St.  Catherine  aud  Olinda,  or  Per- 
nanibnco,  there  is  no  nermnncnt  obstacle  ag-iinst  navigation  ;  and  the  recommen- 
dation to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  the  place  yon  are  going  to,  is  a  matter  of 
precantion  to  presence  yoarself  from  all  disappDintment.  Secondly,  from  the  Point 
nf  Olinda,  all  along  to  Cape  St.  Hoque,  and  thence  to  the  I^le  of  Maranham,  pru- 
dt-Doe  dictates  that  yr.u  should  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  jou  would  arrive  at, 
afttT  conipcusating  in  ihe  track  the  effect  of  the  cnrrcnts  carrying  you  to  the 
M-.N.W." 

(192.)  CapUin  Hewett  sara,  "  During  the  southerly  monsoon  the  currents  to  the 
Bonthwutl  of  Cape  St.  Augustin  are  not  ao  powerful  as  lo  the  northward,  where  they 
increase  in  atrength  until  Ihe  months  of  June  and  July,  and  then  gradually  decline. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  northerly  monsoon  they  are  generally  very  strong  to  the 
■Dnthward  of  Cape  St.  Anguslin,  when  they  are'  \teak  to  the  northward,  an  they  have 
rome  difficuUv  in  detaching  themselves  from  the  stream  which  runs  from  the  S.E. 
trade  aronnd  tope  St  Boqne." 

Mr.  Lindley  also  notices  that  "  A  strong  current  runs  southward  from  Cape  St. 
Augnstin.  commencing  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  con  tinning  until  Jan  nary  ) 
after  which  there  is  no  pnrticnlar  current  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  a  powernil 
one  seta  in  northerly  till  July,  and  then  subsidea  in  like  manner. 

Tbe  loathem  tendency  of  tho  current  was  felt 
Norrolu  to  Bahia,  by  Captain  FitsHoy,  who  aays,  " 
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Febm&ry,  1832,  ve  found  a  current  setting  to  tlie  southward,  between  20  and  30 
miles  each  day.  Thia  was  quite  unexpected  by  me,  for  I  thought  we  stionid  have 
been  set  westward." 

(183.)  Captain  Mouchez,  who  enrveyed  and  examined  the  coa«t  between  Babia 
and  the  Rio  Plata,  whose  observations  on  the  winds  have  been  preTiousIy  giveii 
(pages  65,  56),  gives  the  following  summary : — 

At  40  or  SO  leagues  off  the  coast  of  Braail  the  current  generally  descends,  parallel 
with  the  coast  from  N.N.E.  to  S  S,W.,  and  is  the  southern  branch  of  the  great 
Eqoatorial  Current  which  biforcates  on  Cape  San  Roqne.  It  hss  a  mean  velocity  of 
10  to  15  miles  in  tlie  24  hours,  and  loses  ita  force  as  it  progreases  southward,  and 
besides  it  varies  with  the  seasons  and  force  of  the  wind.  It  is  scarcely  sensible 
b^ond  the  tropic,  or  the  parallel  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Combined  with  the  drift  of  iBe 
8.E.  trade  windTit  frequently  seta  toward  tiie  land  to  S.W.  or  W.8.W. 

(194.)  Between  this  current  and  the  land,  the  movement  of  the  enrface-waters  is 
entirelv  dependant  on  the  wind  ;  if  it  blows  twenty-fonr  hours  in  the  same  direction, 
either  N.E.  or  S.W.,  the  current  sets  in  with  pioportionate  strength.  Thus,  during 
the  N.E.  winds,  especially  between  October  and  JannaTT,  tbe  current  sets  to  the  S.Vi^ 
with  a  velocity  frequently  reaching  25  or  30  miles  per  day.  The  velocity  is  greatest 
near  the  projecting  point,  such  as  Cape  St  Augnstin,  the  Rio  Uoce,  Capes  San  Thoni£ 
«nd  Frio,  &c.  Vessels  at  this  season,  making  the  land  at  Pemambuco  or  Bahia, 
should  reckon  on  a  drift  of  a  mite  aa  hour,  and  act  accordingly.  Many  ships  have 
been  dritted  36  to  40  miles  to  S.W.  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

(19fi.)  But  these  currents  cease  with  the  cause  which  produced  them,  and  do  not 
offer  tluit  permanent  obstacle  that  is  met  with  on  the  northern  coast  from  the  ooo' 
tinned  drift  to  the  westward  that  is  encountered  there.  With  the  exception  of  tbe 
three  or  four  mouths  of  summer,  November,  December,  and  JaouarTi  when  the  N.R. 
winds  are  in  fiill  strength,  the  corrents  are  weak  and  variable.  'l>uring  the  S.W. 
monsoon  they  are  equally  feeble  to  the  northward.  They  are  strongest  in  June 
and  Jnly. 

(196.)  Near  the  land,  and  under  the  lee  of  some  of  the  headlands,  as  to  tbe  south- 
ward of  Cape*  San  Thom6  and  Frio,  there  arc  connter-cnrrents  to  the  N.E.,  although 
at  a  few  leagues  outside  they  run  strongly  to  S.W.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  releltve  direction  and  form  of  the  land.  Along  the  coast  of  Pemambuco  near  the 
laud  there  is  frequently  a  strong  northerly  counter  current,  which  makes  it  diflicntt 
for  a  vessel  to  hold  her  own,  if  overtaken  by  calm  when  nearing  the  land. 

(197.)  It  is  therefore  manifest  that,  with  few  exceptions,  tbe  currents  do  not  oSer 
any  ver^  seriooe  difGculties  to  navigating  in  any  direction  on  these  portions  of  tbe 
Brasilian  coasts. 

(198.)  At  Cape  San  Roqve,  and  along  the  North  coast  of  Brasil  in  its  Ticinifr,  the 
current  sets  to  the  N.W.  and  W.,  at  from  20  to  60  miles  per  day  between  Marcn  and 
September,  but  during  the  other  part  of  the  year  at  much  less  velocity.  Some  further 
notices  on  this  will  be  found  hereafte^. 


(199.)  In  the  voyage  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Three  Points  in  April  and 
May,  1822,  Captain  Sabine  says  that  the  Pheatant^t  progress  appears  to  have  been 
accelerated  180  miles  by  the  current,  called  the  Guinea  Currant,  wnich,  in  the  season 
when  the  S.W.  winds  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  runs  with  oon^erable 
vekioity  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  eastern  part  of  tbe 
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Oolf  of  OtdnMu    ^w  breadth  of  this  current,  abreast  of  Gajw  Palmu,  van 
tliiB  leawD,  Bud  has  been  foand  aa  much  as  180  miles ;  but  in  ita  anbaequent  o 


aa,  variea  with 
juent  ooarae  to 
ttw  eaatward  it  eolargea  to  Dearly  300,  and  occupiei  the  whole  apaoe  between  the 
land  on  one  Ride,  and  the  Eqoatoriol  Cmrect,  mDninKin  an  opposite  direction,  on 
tbe  other.  The  velocity  abreast  of  Cape  PHlmaa  and  Cape  Three  Points,  and  in  the 
TiHnity  of  the  land  was,  in  the  month  of  May,  about  two  miles  in  the  honr ;  and  - 
farther  to  the  eastward,  where  the  Peasant  crossed  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Fciraioaa 
to  St.  Thomas*a,  and  where  its  velocity  had  been  much  diminished  by  the  dissipation 
of  its  waters,  it  was  found  to  preserve  a  general  rate  of  rather  leei  than  a  mile  an 
honr,  and  a  direction  a  few  deg^^ea  to  the  aonthward  of  East. 

The  eeneral  temper^toie  of  the  itream  in  the  mid-channel,  in  the  Onlf  of  Qoian, 
tMtAprU  and  May,  exceeds  84',  diminishing  from  82*  and  83°  on  its  soathern  border, 
where  it  is  in  oontoct  with  the  colder  water  of  the  Equatorial  Catreut  i  and  occa- 
ri<aially  to  between  79°  and  81  J"  on  its  northern  aide,  in  the  proximity  of  land. 

In  the  p«isaf^  between  the  River  Gaboon  and  AscensiiHi,  being  a  (Ustonce  of  1,400 
miles,  the  PKeiiant  was  aided  by  the  onnent  above  300  milee  in  the  direction  of  her 


The  coTxent,  called  the  Equatorial  Ourrgnl,  commences  much  fbrther  to  the  eaat- 

"    '  '*       '  .     ■        ■      .  1  -.  -         .^^  j^j^^  investigations  of 

ided  by  it  j  while  Prliu^t 


ward  than  is  commonlv  imagined  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  later  investigations  of 
Captain  Sabine,  that  ue  island  Anno  Bon  is  always  surrounded  by  it  g  wbil  "  '  ' 
Maud  ia  eqnally  sorconnded  by  ihe  Guinea  Current.     St.  Thomat'i,  being 


termediate  situation,  the  sea  around  it  is  occaBionally  inflaenced  by  both.  See,  farther, 
the  deaeription  of  the  Iikmd  of  St.  Thomai  hereafter. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  southing  of  the  trade  wind  in  the  vioinity  of  the  continent  of 
AtHca,  tbe  water  impelled  before  it,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  equatorial 
atrcam,  arrives  from  a  more  remote  sonthera  parallel,  and  is  therefore  of  b  cooler  tem- 
perature than  the  drift-water  which  successively  falls  into  it  front  the  8.E.  impelled 
more  obliquely  to  the  meridian,  and  coDseqnently  arriving  from  latitoidcs  less  distant 
from  the  equator.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  stream  varied  from  72i°  to  71*,  whilst 
that  of  the  drift  current  was  77J*  and  78°. 

But  the  more  important  distinction,  both  in  amount  and  utility  in  naviiration,  ia 
between  the  waters  of  the  Equatorial  and  Guinea  Currents.  These  exhibit  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  parallel  Btreama,  in  contact  with  each  other,  flowing  with 
|Teat  velocity  in  opposite  directions,  and  havitig  a  difference  of  temperature  amount- 
ing to  10'  or  IT.  Their  course  cootiimee  to  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
land,  for  above  1,000  miles ;  and  according  as  a  veK:iel,  required  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  in  either  direction,  ia  placed  in  the  one  or  tbe  other  current,  will  her  course  bo 
aided  from  40  to  50  milee  a  day,  or  retarded  to  the  same  amount. 

On  the  Bkasiliah  Side,  from  Peraambnoo  to  Cape  St.  Roqne,  the  northeriy  cnr- 
rent  rapidly  accelerated,  until,  in  passing  the  Cape,  it  may  be  conaidcred  that  the 
Phtaaant  had  entorvd  the  fall  xtreara  of  that  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current  which 

K-snes  its  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Biasil  and  Guyana  to  the  West  Indies. 
tween  the  noons  of  the  I6th  and  17th  of  July  she  was  set  44  j  miles  to  the  North, 
and  42{  to  the  West ;  making  a  eeneral  effect,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,of  N.  44°  W. 
62  miles :  probably  more  northerly  in  the  first  port  of  the  interval,  and  more  weaterly 
in  tbe  latter,  than  the  general  effect 

On  the  day  after  the  Pluuitant  sailed  from  Maronham,  she  entered  the  current,  the 
fall  atrength  of  which  she  had  quitted  to  go  to  that  place,  and  it  was  then  found  to 
be  running  with  the  astonishing  rapidit;^  of  99  miles  in  24  hours.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  at  10  a.m.,  while  proceeding  in  the  full  strength  of  the  current,  exceeding 
4  knots  an  hour,  a  sudden  and  very  great  diFcolonrstion  of  the  water  ahead  was 
announced  from  the  masi-head  :  the  ship  being  in  6°  8'  N.  and  OO*  28'  W.  (both  by 
observation),  it  was  evident  that  the  discolonred  woter  could  be  no  other  than  the 
•tream  of  tue  MaraBon,  parsuing  its  original  impulse  at  no  less  than  300  miles  Ironi 
the  month  of  the  river,  its  waters  not  bving  vet  mingled  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean,  of  greater  specific  gravity,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  had  pursued  ita  conrae. 
It  waa  runoiog  abcrat  68  nules  in  twenty-fbnr  hours. 
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(200.)  Reuabes  bt  Captain  Fosteb. — Between  Siaten  Itlaitd  and  fluw  Sbm, 
lat.  M-  45',  long.  63"  29',  to  Ut.  56°  12',  1od<,'.  66°  52',  in  four  dajB  Captain  FoBter 
found  tho  surplus  current  had  But  N.  80°  E.  11'6  miles  in  twenty-four  honra.  Decem- 
ber. 1828. 

Between  Capt  Ron  and  South  Shetland,  lat.  5G'  18'  long.  dT  28',  to  lat.  62"  58', 
long.  63"  r,  in  five  daya  the  Eurplua  cum/nt  had  set  S.  60°  E.,  11  milett  iu  tli^  twentj- 
foQT  hours.     29th  December,  1828,  to  5th  January,  1829. 

Between  South  Shetland  and  Cape  Harn,  laL  62°  30i',  long.  62'  31',  to  lat  56°  0', 
long.  67°  19'  in  eleven  days  of  Miirtn,  18:i9,  current  N.  49'  E,  21  milca  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Island,  lat.  55'  59J',  long.  67°  34',  to  lat.  84°  49', 
long.  OS"  IS'.cnirent  and  tide  N.  51°  E.,  51  miles  ia  Iwenly-three  hours i  24th  arift 
25th  of  May,  1829. 

Captain  Foster  adds,  the  effect  which  these  observaf  ions  appear  to  point  ont,  is  that 
of  an  easterly  motion  of  the  ^en,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cupe  Horn,  produced,  no  doubt, 
hy  the  prevalence  of  N.W,,  West,  and  south-westerly  winds  ;  and  although  its  direc- 
tion is  Boraetimes  much  to  the  North,  as  wel!  as  to  the  South  of  the  East,  this  devia- 
tion, in  ell  prnbiibility,  arises  from  the  prevalence,  or  greater  strength,  of  the  N.W. 
or  B.W.  windii  over  each  other  during  llie  int-Tvals  between  the  ohaervalions,  as  it 
was  gJnerally  remarked  that  the  current's  deviation  fi-om  the  East  toward  the  North 
or  Soath  point  of  the  corapas.',  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevalence  of  one  of  thete 
winds  over  the  other  during  the  above  interval. 

The  Htrength  of  this  eet  appears  also  to  be  much  inSuenced  by  that  of  the  winds ; 
for,  during  the  voyage  from  Cape  Horn  to  South  Slielland,  it  was  found,  at  the  time 
of  meeting  with  *N!e.  winds  in  the  parallel  of  60°  S.,  the  set  to  the  eastward  was 
diminished  in  its  velocity  to  about  half  the  amount  we  had  previously  experienced. 

From  these  several  irregularities,  the  individual  ob^icrvations  do  not  admit  of  any 
very  sali&factorr  conclusion:!  being  drawn  \  hut  taken  colltctiveiy,  tliej'  uaifornit^ 
indicate  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  at'I,  as  shovvn  above  ;  and,  on  looking  back,  it 
will  he  seen  that,  in  the  voyage  from  Staten  Island  to  Cape  Horn,  a  current  setting 
to  the  N.  80°  E.,  at  the  rale  of  12  miics  in  tlie  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  expicied  in 
the  summer  months ;  and  that,  butwceu  Cape  Horn  and  South  Shetland,  a  current 
setting  to  tho  S.  65°  E.,  of  eqnal  htreiig.th,  was  experienced  during  the  some  season 
of  the  year ;  whilst  in  the  autumnal  months  thia  current  was  found  to  set  to  N.  49' 
£.,  with  nearly  twice  the  velocity  ;  ubich  seems  to  indicate  that  the  winds  from  the 
south-western  quarter  in  autumn  are  more  violent  and  of  longer  duration  than  iu 
the  summer  season  :  and  indeed,  on  a  review  of  the  winds  during  the  |>assBges  in  the 
different  seasons  alluded  to,  it  was  found  that  the  N.W.,  ^I'tst,  and  S.W.  winds  ex- 
ceeded those  from  all  the  other  qunrtcrs  ])ut  together,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  tho 
ratio  of  four  to  one  ;  whilst  in  the  summer  niunths,  and  dui-ing  an  equal  interval, 
these  winds  were  found  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  only,  which 
points  ont  at  once,  apart  from  other  circumstances,  the  most  advantageous  time  of  the 
year  for  rounding  this  noted  promontory  to  be  the  snmmer  months  of  these  legions; 
and  certainly,  from  the  strenalh  and  freqncncy  of  the  goles  we  experienced  in  the 
month  of  March,  I  am  indaced  to  recommend  the  summer  season  as  the  prapcr  lime 
for  the  navigation  of  these  seas  ;  particularlv  as,  at  this  season,  nortli-easl^rly  winds 
may  be  expected  in  the  parallel  of  (10°  South,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  conlinae 
to  blow  in  a  high  southern  latitude  throughout  the  sunimcr,  as  we  found  the  uorth- 
easterly  wind  tn  be  the  prevailing  wind  during  our  residence  at  South  Shetland,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 

(201.)  The  next  and  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 
is  that  of  tlie  set  uf  the  flood  tide  round  Cape  Horn,  which  appears  to  come  from  the 
S.W.)  such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  case  from  the  observations  made  during  the 
passage  of  the  Chanticleer  from  Cape  Horn  to  Staten  lalaud,  in  May,  1829;  when,  at 
the  timo  of  taking  our  departure  from  Cape  Horn,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  nearly  low 
water;  and  on  our  arrival  off  (^pe  St.  Jukn  the  fiood  tide  had  just  made  its  mark. 
The  paasage  from  Cape  Horn  to  Staten  Island  was  performed  in  twenty-three  hours. 
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io  wkich  iBterTal  we  had  felt  the  whole  influence  of  flood  tides,  whilst  that  of  one 
ebb  onlf  h»d  been  experienced  i  and  on  comparing  the  ship's  place,  ascertained  in 
tbe  moat  iuiexoei»tioD&ble  manner,  by  bearing'  at  the  time  of  our  departure  (rom  Cape 
HcNB,  •ad  on  anival  oEf  Cape  St.  John  with  the  dead  reokomng,  made  under  verr 
bvtMmble  tucnmataneee,  viz.,  fine  weather,  a  tree  thongh  ride  wind,  and  the  ship's 
WKj  thnRwfa  the  water  meaaured  with  a  self  registering  log,  a  set  to  the  N.  51°  E.,  at 
tha  imte  of  54  miles  in  23  hours,  was  ezperienoed ;  from  which,  if  24  miles  be  de- 
(tneUd  for  llie  effect  of  the  prerioualy  established  current  at  this  season,  we  have  30 
mflee  Ibr  the  set  of  the  flooa  tide  at  neaps,  or  about  3  miles  per  hour,  taking  into 
oaoadentkni  that,  as  we  advance  to  the  eastward,  the  flood  tide  is  prolon^d  t  and, 
OD  tkc  eontmy,  tike  oontinaaDee  of  the  ebb  is  thereby  ccrtsiled.  How  far  the  sti^ngtb 
<rf  tbeae  tides  may  have  operated  in  prodncing  some  of  the  irregularities  io  the  north- 
euteri^  set  of  the  sea,  deduced  from  the  previous  observations  when  near  in-iihore, 
br  baviDg  been  influenced  by  either  tide  for  a  longer  period  in  the  interval  between 
the  obaervatioiiB,  I  have  not  ascertained ;  but  from  some  notes  which  were  made  at 
the  time,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tides  caused  part  of  the  irregulari- 


"  TI)a«  is  a  cnrrtnt  setting  past  the  islands  Irom  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  a  current  which 
coDtiiinally  brings  drift  wood  to  their  southern  coast,  and  has  brought  FuegiaTi  ca- 
noes. On  all  parts  of  the  southern  shores  that  are  open  to  the  S.W.  the  bcachca  or 
roeka  are  covered  with  trees,  which  have  driven  from  Staten  land,  or  Tierra  del 
Fuega  Great  quantities  of  this  drift  wood  may  be  found  between  Cape  Orford  and 
Cape  Meredith ;  upon  the  Arch,  Speedwell,  George,  and  Barren  Islands ;  indeed  there 
are  few  places  between  Cape  Orford  and  Cboiscul  Bay  where  a  vessel  may  not  find 
&  good  supply  of  friel.  On  Long  Island,  and  in  the  Bay  beyond  the  Sea  Lion  Is- 
landa,  portions  of  Fuegian  canoes  have  often  been  found ;  one  consisted  of  an  entire 
nde  (pieccfl  of  bark  sewed  together),  which  could  not  have  been  made  many  years. 
At  sea,  when  north  eastward  of  the  Falklands,  great  quantities  of  kelp  (seaweed  de- 
tached from  the  rock,  and  drifting  with  the  current),  aie  seen,  beddes  water-worn 
tmnka  and  branches  of  tieee,  near  which  there  are  generally  fish,  and  numbers  of 
birds.  These  sore  indications  of  a  current  from  the  S.W,  have  been  met  with  np- 
wardi  of  200  miles  to  the  northward  of  Berkeley  Sound.  There  is  not,  however, 
reaam  to  think  that  this  current  ever  runs  more  than  2  knots  an  hour,  under  any  cir- 
cnmatanoes,  and  in  all  probability  its  usual  set  Is  less  than  1  knot." — (Narrative,  &c., 
VoL  IL  p.  242.) 

It  ha*  also  been  noticed  by  Capt.  FitzRoy,  that  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fnego  the  tide  is  felt  strongly,  canung  races  and  eddies  near  the  projecting  points. 
In  (lie  offing  it  seta  strongly  toward  the  Strait  of  Le  Moire,  fhim  1  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  when  the  water  is  rising  on  tbe  shore  and  the  wind  westerly.  While  the  water 
iabUingitnias  with  kss  strength,  and  with  an  easterly  wind  it  is  not  perceptible. — 


6.— The  Southern  Connectliig  Current 

After  tiie  Braailtan  current  has  reached  the  parallel  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
oom  in  it*  emthward  course,  it  is  influenced  by  the  variable  and  westerly  winds, 
wbkh  have  been  termed  the  "  calms  "  of  Capricorn ;  and  tbe  watets,  obedient  to  their 
impnlK,  gradoatly  assnme  a  more  easterly  urection,  and  blendinK  on  their  sauthem 
edge  with  the  Antarctic  drift,  they  form  that  connecting  link  in  the  circulation  of  the 
■nrboe  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  which  is  in  some  degree  antUogous  to  that 
which  is  seeo  in  the  other  oceans,  especially  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific, 
where  the  waters  pass  gradually  around  the  area,  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre  of 
of  comparatively  still  waters.  This  southern  branch  of  the  circulation  in  the  South 
Atlantic  was  tcnned  by  Major  Rcnnell  from  this  cause,  Ihc  Southern  Connecting 
S.  A.  O.  P 
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Cutreot.  But  this  is,  perhaps  bcotcbIj,  definite,  fbr  ths  ireatorif  drift  of  the  entarctis 
WBten  aoiU  to  form  Qua  compeiuative  morement  of  the  'water. 

This  ourrent  flovs  eaitward  over  the  ooean  between  the  Toriable  drifta,  &b,,  in  the 
parallel  of  40°  S.  and  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  commencing  in  that  of  25°,  Major  BbBt 
nell  acoounta  for  it  thus :  "  From  between  20°  and  2S°  S.  to  the  vei^e  of  Uw  liada 
wind,  the  drift  current  on  the  Wert  aide  of  the  Atlantic  takes  a  bend  to  the-muth- 
ward  throQgh  the  whole  Bpace,  generally,  fkim  the  Coart  of  Brasil  to  17°  of  bngi- 
tnde  East  fnim  it.  or  abont  300  leagues,  which  maj'  probably  be  aceonnted  tbr  from 
the  qoantitj  of  drift  impelled  to  the  westward  bj  the  trade  wind,  and  which  cannot 
reach  the  coast  from  want  of  rooin,  and  can  escape  no  other  wav.  This  accnmalated 
water,  paudng-  to  the  South  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trade  wind,  and  oonse^oently  of 
the  western  antt,  nuts  off  to  the  eastward,  and  b  consequently  augmented  in  its  waf 
by  the  prevailing  teeaUrli/  winds,  and  by  drift  bendine  sonthward,  becomes  a  largs 
stream  before  its  arrival  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Eope." 

This  is  a  part  of  the  ocean  bnt  imperfectly  known  ;  so  that,  generally,  between  30^ 
and  40°  of  latitude,  and  longitudes  35°  and  40°  West,  is  nearly  a  blank  in  the  chart. 
It  is,  however,  known  that  a  constant  drift  or  slow  current  runs  to  the  East  orEJI.K, 
f^m  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha ,'  and,  indeed,  every  circumstance  proves  that 
there  is  a  general  motion  to  the  East  between  the  parallels  of  30*  and  iO°  South,  and 
whi^,  when  it  approaches  the  Cape  of  dood  Hope,  is  a  very  wide  and  stiong  cnrrent, 
strong  enough  to  mn  2,000  miles  beyond  the  Cape. 

It  has  abeady  been  shown  that  the  Southern  Cotmeetmg  Citrrwi  blend*  with  Om 
Counter  Cmrent  ^m  the  Bank  of  Aguihat. 


7.— The  Antarotio  Currmta- 


(200.)  For  the  prewnt  work,  apecially  adapted  for  the  services  of  ordinary  naviga- 
tion, it  will  be  needless  to  carry  the  descriptions  of  the  cnrrents  and  their  origin  to 
those  high  latitudes,  far  beyond  the  tracks  of  commerce.  These  have  been  only 
visited  by  scientific  expeditions  specially  sent  aud  adapted  for  these  adventurea,  ox 
by  a  tew  hardy  seamen,  who  have  ventured  so  far  away  from  the  weU-£reqnented 
paths  in  search  of  whales  or  seals. 

(201.)  Unlike  the  other  great  aouthem  oceans,  the  South  Atlantic  has  no  known 

Scat  southern  limitof  lanoT  As  far  as  has  been  penetrated  by  Cook,  'Wsddell,  Biscoe, 
eltingshausen,  Itosi,  Sm.,  where  free  from  the  dense  masses  of  ice,  it  is  o^  ocean. 
But  aa  the  constitution  of  the  southern  ice-drift  differs  from  that  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
requiring  a  land-basis,  generally,  for  its  formation,  it  is  faitly  to  be  inferred,  that  in 
a  higher  southern  point  than  has  as  yet  been  reached,  the  solid  ice-bound  terra- 
anstralis  wonld  be  met  with  ;  otherwise  the  great  masses  of  ice-bergs  which  are  at 
times  met  with  throughout  its  whole  breadth  could  not  be  formed.  In  the  few  woids 
which  follow,  only  the  general  features  of  the  drift  which  brings  these  immense 
formations  within  the  usual  routes  of  the  vessels  bound  round  eiSier  cape,  will  be 
given,  and  these  will  be  taken  from  our  Direotorj  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  equally 
applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

(202.)  From  a  connderation  of  the  observationB  of  those  exploratotj  voyagei, 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  summer  season  only,  we  may  form  some  certain 
dedoctiDns,  and  we  have  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  surface-waters  in  a  zone  between  55°  S.  and  65°  S.,  or  the  mai^in  of  the  land, 
setlins  towards  an  impenetrable  barrier,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  at  preBent  known, 
encircles  the  South  pole  either  in  the  form  of  stupendous  iee-clim,  or  of  lofty 
mountains  descending  nearly  to  the  water's  ed«e,  without  any  known  passage  into 
an  interior  basin,  or  the  admisdon  of  ocean  influences  into  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  larfooe. 
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(303.)  Of  coviM,  the  impact  of  tiiia  aontherlj  oarreat  must  have  some  oatlet,  bat 
Ml  tha  ntrtaee  of  the  waters  thia  u  nbt  appreciated,  and  it  is  to  the  inferior  strata  of 
Uw  polar  walen  that  we  moat  look  for  the  neoesmy  compensation.  "We  have  all 
eridenee  of  a  norAtri^  let  io  the  drifting  of  the  eaormoua  and  deeply  floating  ice- 
bergs. These  vast  mauea,  to  deeply  immersed,  can  be  bnt  little  inflaenced  by  the 
wind,  and  therefore  it  mnst  be  to  coirent  that  their  reaching  tho  low  latitudes  they 
tie  fiinnd  in  mnat  be  owing.  In  very  high  latitudes,  as  iiom  TIV  to  65°,  their  pro* 
gi-eea  is  bnt  alow.  Bstiniated  by  Sir  Jamee  Robs,  in  some  instances  not  more  than  a 
mile  a  day ;  while,  in  a  mach  bwer  parallel,  Captain  Wilkes  estimated  the  progress 
of  the  drift  at  from  half  a  mile  to  three-qoarterB  of  a  mile  per  honr  in  latitude. 

(204.)  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  their  motioD  is  dne  to  an  under-caireot,  which 
rererting&om  the  eonth-easterly  set  (202  }ap  to  the  edge  of  the  great  barrier,  then 
tnma  to  the  North,  and  atterwaraB  to  the  N.E.  and  East,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
•onthem  connecting  current,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  made  manifest  in  the  cold 
correats  whieh  are  encountered  on  the  western  shores  of  Patagonia  and  AMca,  and 
poliaps  of  Anstralia,  setting  to  the  northward  along  thoee  ooafrts ;  the  projection  of 
the  American  and  African  continents  being  transverse  to  its  line  of  direction. 

(SOd.)  This  north'CaBterly  current .  ia  an  equivalent  to  the  well-known  sonth- 
wnterljr  drift  which,  as  is  well  knovm,  pre  jails  in  North  latitude,  and  brings  the 
wanner  wtten  of  iha  te)pica  to  the  uiores  of  Europe  and  America,  leaving  the 
opposite  at  weatem  ahorea  of  the  ocean  in  Tartary  and  Labrador,  although  in  nmilar 
latitndea,  in  a  climate  very  &x  colder  than  those  under  their  inflaence.  From  the 
•taoty  ofaeervationa  we  poaeess,  it  ia  manifest  that  little  more  eon  be  said  of  their 
pCFTaiateDoe  and  velod^  umq  has  been  stated ;  but  this  eoBterly  set  may  be  generally 
reckoned  on  In  thoee  veaaels  which  may  venture  into  these  high  latitudes.  That  it 
exiata  throngDODt  tbe  year  is  manifest,  from  the  bet  that  no  season  is  entirely  free 
frnsn  the  pTMmoe  of  floating  ice,  which  indicates  this  northern  lub-surface  cnrrent, 
driftiiig  it  to  the  eastward.  On  a  subsequent  page  these  ice-drifts  will  be  noticed 
mveatkngth. 

(206.)  To  the  sonthward  of  the  region  of  the  B.E.  trade  wind,  and  exten^ng  aa 
&r  towards  the  icy  barrier  as  the  parallels  just  adverted  to,  there  in  a  curreDt 
numing  in  an  easterly  direction  all  round  the  globe.  We  have  several  positive 
•videneea  of  this  apart  boia  the  detached  observations  of  ships  passing  in  its  in- 
floencB.  These  are  aSbrded  by  cnrrent  bottles,  which  have  been  of  ao  much  serviee 
in  generalising  the  circulatory  system  in  the  Atlantic.  One  of  these,  recorded  by 
Cbptain  Sir  Jamea  Rom,  which  travelled  aronnd  a  large  portion  of  tbe  earth's  circum- 
feicnce,  and  waa  thrown  on  Cape  Liptrap,  South  AuaUoua,  proving  indisputably  tiia 
continiiity  of  the  southern  connecting  current  of  the  South' Atlontio  with  the  easterly 
drifts  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean. 

Again,  a  bottle  was  picked  up  on  the  Kangaroo  Island,  South  Australia,  in  the 
latter  put  of  1863,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  the  Dutch  frigate  Prini«t 
AmalM,  in  lat.  39*  39'  S.,  long.  66°  T'  E.  (or  about  300  miles  North  of  Kerguelen 
Land),  fifteen  months  previonaty.  The  distance  travelled  waa  about  4,000  mile* 
pving  a  rale  of  0- 1  miles  per  day. 

Anothar  bottle  has  formed  an  important  link  in  the  connexion  of  the  onirenta 
Uke  that  quoted  by  Sir  /ames  Ross,  by  crossing  a  port  of  the  ocean  between  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  space  almost  nnknown  and  nntraversed  by 
coatiMTceL  It  vras  thrown  overbt^d  by  Captain  Tobiii,  from  the  ship  Ocean  Chitf, 
in  hO-  42*  Itf  S.,  long.  4r  32'  W.  (850  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  Hio  Flats],  in  Jan.  18GT. 
It  was  indud  up  at  se*  by  Captain  Williams,  of  the  whaler  Gideon  Sutcland,  Dec 
16,  1867,  in  lat  39°  00'  S.,  long.  36*  35'  E.,  a  distance  of  3,«50  miles  in  3S0  days,  at 
th*  rate  of  11  milea  per  day. 

(30T.)  Theae  three  examples  will  mfDce  t«  show  that  there  ia  a  drift  of  of  katt  an 
kTtfsge  of  10  milea  a  day  to  the  eactward,  inclininif  to  North,  on  the  parallel  of  40°, 
>•  tony  be  derived  from  theoretical  couclnsions.  The  recorded  experience  of  onrrents 
by  p*BBiig  ships  in  these  latitudes  is  unfortunately  very  scanty,  and  it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  the  maximum  easterly  drift  is  in  about  lat.  40°  to  S0°  S.    By  keeping 
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between  these  parallels,  a  vessel  will  be  benefited  lo  the  greatest  amonnt  by  their 
influence.  Pnrther  to  the  North,  it  is  probable  that  this  drift  may  rradnBlly  yuage 
into  tbo  warmer  waters  of  the  tropiotu  cnrrent,  impelled  by  the  trade  wind«  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  arKoed  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  antd-tradea  into  the 
regular  trade  winds  (271,  on  page  9,  ante.  But  at  the  same  time  it  mnst  be  stated,  ■■ 
is  well  known  to  all  sailors,  that  tiiese  drifte  ore  much  inflnenced  by  the  prevalent 
wind,  and  that,  therefore,  a  contrary  wind  will  weaken  or  stop  the  oaatward  ten- 
dency, OS  a  strong  westerly  wind  may  increase  its  velocity. 


8.~ICE. 

(208.)  Id  high  latitndea  one  great  source  of  danger  and  apprehension  is  the  ex- 
istence of  those  floating  masses  which,  uncertain  in  their  locohty,  cannot  be  gnarded 
against  without  a  zealous  look-oat;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  on.  the  western  side 
in  passing  around  Cape  Horn.  The  nature  of  the  antarctic  drift,  which  tronsporta 
these  vast  impediments  into  the  paths  of  commerce,  has  been  joat  described.  A  few 
remarks  will  follow  respecting  the  origin  of  the  aoutham  ico-hergs. 

(209.)  The  whole  of  the  eoutliem  ioy  barrier  is  formed  of  land-ice,  and  owee  nothing 
to  the  sea  of  its  enormoos  magnitude.  The  perfectly  wall-taced  cliffs  forming  their 
outer  margin,  are  usually  from  150  to  210  feet  above  the  water  level,  indicating  a 
thickness  of  over  1,000  &et,  and  these  oliffs  extend  uninterrupedly  for  many  hundred 
miles,  being  approachable  in  the  summer  to  its  foot  "  The  upper  surfaoe  ot  these 
tabular  barriers,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,"  is  like  on  immense  plain  of  frosted  silver ; 
gigantic  iciclee  depended  from  every  projecting  point  of  its  perpendicular  clifis,  pror- 
inK  that  it  sometimes  thaws,  which  otherwise  we  oould  not  have  believed.  In  the 
North  in  August,  the  equivalent  month  to  February,  atreams  of  water  cenatantly  pour 
A:om  e^very  iceberg. 

(210.)  The  rcBulorit^  of  their  figure  must  be  ovring  to  its  being  undisturbed  by 
ocean  influence  during  its  formation,  and  to  its  being  free,  or  comparatively  free,  from 
those  changes  which  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  would  create.  These  fields  of  ice 
must  then  be  formed  by  deposition  on  their  upper  surface  only  ;  and  as  rain  is  almost 
or  quite  unknown,  the  fogs  and  snows  are  the  sources  of  their  increase.  These  depo- 
sitions being  formed  on  the  land,  which  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  its  outer 
edge  rises  into  lofty  mountains,  which  it  is  posflible,  or  in  some  cases  probable,  con- 
sist of  ice,  and  thus,  i^om  the  weight  of  their  upper  strata,  form  continuous  glaciers, 
and  thrust  forward  those  ports  which  have  been  formed  on  and  beyond  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  which  then  being  brought  within  the  disruptive  powem  of  the  sea 
are  detached,  and  form  the  floating  bergs.  The  thickness  and  density  of  the  antarctic 
ices  will  allow  of  the  supposition  that  Uiey  ore  bodily  thrust  forward  toward  the  sea, 
even  if  the  inclination  down  which  they  move  bo  very  gradual,  end  that  the  interior 
portions  of  the  land  has  by  continual  accretion  obtained  sufficient  olevation,  however 
vast  it  may  be,  to  tbrm  a  seaward  slope  of  sufficient  inclinatiou. 

(211.)  The  period  required  for  the  deposition  of  such  a  mass  or  ice  is  a  very  intersat- 
ing  question.  These  tabular  bergs  are  all  itratified  horitantally,  iu  some  cases  rery 
comptetely  so,  by  layers  of  dense  and  porous  OT  snow-ice.  These  layers,  according  to 
Captain  Wilkes,  vary  irom  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  Suspecting  the  ML 
of  snow,  supposing  it  to  be  one  inch  per  diem,  it  would  take  30  years  to  foim  a  mass 
of  the  usual  thickness.  Fogs  are  also  a  very  efficient  aid  to  their  increase,  Sor  the 
same  voyager  states  that  his  ship  and  rigging  was  covered  with  ice  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  in  a  few  hoars  during  a  fog. 

(212.)  It  is  stated  that  there  is  nopack-tcB  on  the  antarctic  coast.  It  would  seem 
that  all  the  vast  quantities  of  Soating  ice  are  derived  from  the  degradation  of  those 
well-&ced  clifis.  This  is  a  very  important  distinction  from  the  Aretic  ieee,  when  the 
"  pack  "  formed  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  sea  daring  winter,  forms  by  &r  the  laigeat  par~ 
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13.)  These  tabular  bergs,  riaine  200  feet  and  apwarda  from  tiie  rarfoce,  Eire  sab- 
red 800  or  1,000  feet  beoeath  Uie  sea.  Drifted  by  the  northerlj  (Hab-Hnrface) 
they  are  brought  into  \*amier  \*ater,  which  dissolvea  their  deeply-seated  bases, 
eh  at  fint  are  generallT  covered  with  boulders  and  earth,  and  erodes  them  into 
7  variety  of  fiwtastic  form,  and  thus  tbey  nltiinatelj  lose  their  original  line  of 
Uition,  and  roll  over  in  every  direction,  till  at  last  they  disappear  as  field  or  pock- 
be  invariably  announced  by  a  &11  in  the  tempe- 
3  this  monidon  chiefly  that  the  sailor  most  trust 
■Kfetj  dnrin^  the  ni^ht  or  in  fbggr  weather,  which  too  often  accompanies  their 
•ence.  Bat  it  is  not  always  that  this  indication  is  correct,  tOr  when  tue  ice  is  to 
vBxd  both  of  wind  and  current,  it  is  manifest  that  this  indication  cannot  be  so 
Q  depended  on  until  in  close  proximity  to  the  danger. 

[215.)  Hr.  Towson,  so  weU  known  for  his  usefnl  labours  in  the  service  of  naviga- 
o,  drew  up  in  1959  the  most  perfect  account  of  the  southern  ices,  and  from  his 
fer  we  extract  the  following  results  of  his  investigations,  which  lalar  and  mora 
±eiisive  inquiries  have  not  impugned. 


First. — That  the  period  comprising  the  months  of  November  and  December,  18S4, 
id  Itnnarj,  February.  March,  and  April,  1855,  was  a  most  extraordinary  season  for 
ebergs.  In  every  part  of  the  aonthem  hemisphere  South  of  the  fortieth  parallel, 
ta  number  of  icebergs  met  with  daring  these  six  mouths  was  beyond  all  recorded 
leoedent.  We  hod,  during  that  period,  a  far  greater  number  reported  than  the  total 
f  every  other  season  from  the  time  of  Captain  Cook  down  to  the  present  year. 
Fhether  such  phenomena  are  periodical,  or  that  of  1KS4 — 55  is  en  esceptional  one, 
n  cannot  decide  ;  but  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  seal 
nde,  we  believe  that  for  50  years  previously  there  had  been  no  season  bearing  the 
tast  comparison  with  the  one  under  consideration.  It  has  been  observed  that  mi:t«o- 
Mogical  cycles  exist  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  there  exists  a  cycle  in  which 
fth  BeasouB  return,  the  period  most  be  secular.  One  individual  cannot  therefore  de- 
pnnine  this  point. 

Secondly. — That  by  for  the  greatest  number  of  icebergs  is  met  with  in  the  Southern 
Bemisphere  daring  the  nx  months  of  November,  December,  January,  Febmar^f 
Karch,  and  April.  I  have  not  tho  record  of  a  single  iceberg  having  been  sighted  in 
|k  midwinter  monthi  of  Jane  and  July,  and  they  have  been  seldom  reported  in  the 
bonths  of  May  and  August.  And  farther,  that  eastward  of  the  Horn  there  is  a  space 
kndering  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  track,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dao' 
[croQS  frtim  ice. 

As  far,  however,  as  the  homeward  passage  from  Australia  is  affected  by  the  con- 
ideration  of  this  locality,  it  tends  only  to  confirm  our  previoos  convictions,  and  we 
kave  more  abundant  reasons  than  ever  to  impress  on  the  mariner  the  propriety  of 
lighting  the  Horn  and  the  Falkland  Islandson  his  homeward  passage.  He  has  every 
inducement  to  foUow  this  track.  It  is  favourable  for  making  a  short  passage,  and  it 
iriLl  keep  the  ship  cleat  from  the  only  locality,  adjacent  to  the  passage  either  out  Or 
home,  in  which  real  danger  exists  on  account  of  the  ice.  I  think  great  sacrifices 
ihould  be  made  to  follow  this  part  of  the  route  home  rigidly,  for  I  have  not  met  with 
iny  very  extraordinary  voyage  home  mode  by  a  ship  that  has  given  to  the  Horn  or 
the  Falkland  Islands  a  wide  berth.     In  all  cases  in  which  no  danger  has  been  ex- 

Erienced  from  ice,  delays  have  been  occasioned,  and  the  passage  has  been  spoiled,  nor 
ve  I  a  case  on  record  in  which  any  mariner,  following  this  advice,  has  met  with  ioe 
after  arriving  East  of  the  meridian  of  75°  "W. 

[217.}  Mr.  Towsod's  valuable  labours  were  afterwards  supplemented  by  a  farther 
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n  of  axamplea,  which  were  ioaerted  in  the  "  HereantilB  Harinfl  MwutDe ''  of 
ISSO.  The  lilt  woa  miiob  extended  bj  the  addition  of  all  the  noticee  whi(£  were  ra- 
oeived  1it  the  Meteorolosical  Department  of  the  Boatd  of  Trade,  np  to  the  period  of 
the  death  of  ita  lamented  founder,  Admiral  FitzRoj.  From  the  report  iKtiea  on  this 
■algeot,  the  following  table  of  ice  drifts  recorded  in  that  ofSce,  as  bavinR  been  en- 
oonntered  in  the  Sonth- Atlantic,  is  aelected.  It  ia  arranKed  aeoording  to  the  seasona 
of  th«  year,  oommeacliig  with  Jtuie,  the  mid-winter  month.  It  is  al«o  illnttrated  by 
the  Quirt  of  the  Cnrrenta,  which  ahowi  the  locality  of  thenL 
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Tvo  icebragB. 

Two  ioe  iduids. 

An  ioabecg  about  1,000  feet  high. 

Hanj  icebergs  and  fields. 

Four  iceberg!. 

An  icehcnrg  300  feet  higb  and  400  feet  long. 

An  ioeherg  400  bet  high  and  1,000  feet  long. 

Sercral  icebetgs. 

Icabergt. 

Packioe. 

Pack  ice. 

SlPTUBIB. 

Fou  icebergs,  100  (o  200  feet  hi^ 

An  ic>;berg. 

An  iceberg  400  feet  high  and  1,000  leet  long,  pro- 
bably the  same  an  lost  named. 

An  iceberg. 

An  iceberg. 

Mnn;  Urge  icebergs,  on  a  Burfiu:e  of  160  miles, 
S,E.  andN.W. 

Han^  icebergs. 

One  iceberg,  100  feet  high,  snd  four  b^h'W  oum. 

Two  ioebei^ 

An  iceberg,  a  nulo  in  circumference. 

Icebergs. 

A  large  iceberg. 

Two  sDull  icebergs. 

Icebergs. 

Three  icebergs. 

If  umarons  ipeheigs. 

A  very  luge  icebei^  200  teet  high  and   neai-lj' 
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A  large  iceb^g. 

NmnerooB  icebra^ 

Beveral  small  icebens. 

A  large  iceberg,  wi^  miall  ice  to  leeward  of  it. 

An  ioeberg. 

A  Tery  la^  iceberg. 

A  very  large  icehei^. 

Sii  icebergs.    TemparatoTB  of  air  36",  water  37*. 

Several  very  large  icebergs. 

One  very  lugs  ioebetg  and  Beveial  imallsr  ones, 

A  tniall  icebtfg. 

Two  ioebergi. 

Twoioebergg. 

Six  small  ioebergs. 

A  large  iceberg.    Temperature  of  air  36*,  watoi 

38* ;  both  at  about  200  yanii  distance. 
A  large  iceberg. 
Fonr  small  icebergs. 
"  Plenty  of  ioa  abont." 
An  ioebe^  abont  SOO  feet  high,  whidt  mnoh  re- 

•emhled  an  island  till  within  abont  a  mile  of  it ; 

the  deception  wai  caiued  by  a  nponr  lAioh 

Mcended  from  ita  baae. 
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A  lari^  iceberg. 

Two  Ur^  icebeigB. 

A  lan;e  iceberg  100  leet  high,  ftnd  aetkrlT  drrnlar. 

Two  icebergs,  about  6  miles  in  length,  3  m  breadth, 

and  about  200  feet  high. 
A  large  iceberg  about  4  miles  long,  3}  miles  brood, 

and  200  test  high. 
A  litTgo  iceberg  2  miles  long  and  160  feet  high,  in 

the  fbim  of  a  vedgo  sloping  to  the  S-W. :  al'M> 

some  largo  pieces  uf  ice  about  the  size  af  the  ship. 
Icebci^. 
A  loige  iceberg. 
A  large  iceberg. 
Icebergs. 
Nnmerous  icebergs. 

Decikbik. 

Two  krg«  icebergs. 

An  immense  connected  mass  of  icebnge. 

One  small  icobeig. 

Two  icebci^ ;  one  large. 

Two  ioebei^. 

One  small  iceberg. 

A  large  iceberg.    Air  43°,  water  44*. 

Seventeen  icebergs  pKased  during  the  day.     Thejr 

appeared  to  be  m  iiaee  nmniiig  N.W.  and  S-E. 

Temperature  of  air  (noon)  6fi°,  water  46°. 
An  iceberg,  and  several  small  pieces. 
Twelve  icebergs  ;  some  very  large. 
About  eighty  icebergs,  and  aineli  drift  ice. 
Several  icoberga. 
Several  very  large  icebergs. 
Ten  icebargs;  some  very  lai^. 
Two  icebergs,  about  two  miles  long. 
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Icebergs. 

61 

30 

49 

49 

63 

0 

48 

0 

Numerons  iceberg.. 

S3 

30 

61 

0 

Nnmerotis  ioeberga,  one  three  milee  long. 

fURDAlIT. 

18U 

41 

30 

IS 

80  E. 

Iceberg*. 

41 

SO 

21 

40 

Conoscted  ioaborgB. 

ISSS 

46 

69 

13 

IS  B. 

An  iceberg. 

1856 

47 

13 

20 

0 

ISM 

M 

14 

OW. 

A  few  piece*  of  smaU  ice. 

Severaficeberge. 

60 

46 

46 

S8 

60 

46 

49 

47 

Twoioebarga. 

— 

60 

64 

«7 

46 

Several  icebergs.    Temparatnra  of  air  62°,  water 

_ 

fiJS 

8 

36  R. 

8 

OW 

63    £4 

0 

30 

S3    64 

6 

MR. 

64      0 

21 

64    20 

16 

30 

6T    20 

0  E. 

63 

8W. 

1776 

68      0 

6 

3 

IS60 

68      0 

68 

18 

8.A.O. 

Twenty  ioebergt,  some  300  feet  high,  and  three 

milei  long.    Air  46°,  water  14°. 
NnmeroQl  icebergs. 
NnmeroQi  icebeigt. 
Beraral  icebergi. 
Three  iceberg*. 
Three  icebetga. 
Two  icebergH, 
Throe  ioeberga. 
Uany  ice  inl^ndu, 
Sevmal  icebergs. 
Three  iceberga. 

Numerous  large  icebergs. 
Three  icebergs. 
Two  icebergs. 


Latitudb.     j    LoNom 


18M       49    40  8.  {(^23 low}  Coonocted icebe:**. 

—  42    20  14    40  IceljergB. 

—  42    35  16      0  Icelwrgs  in  great  qniuititiM. 

—  42    46  1ft      I  Ic«bei^  in  great  quantities. 

—  43    19  14    17  A  piece  of  ica 
1S66        46    60  3    11  B.  Icebergs. 

1866  44"  to  62"  32''  to  39"  W.  Thirty-nine  lecTiorgB. 

17T4         4S     3D  14     26  E.  IVc  krge  tea  ialAQils. 

186B        49    46  41     30  W.  Four  icebergs. 

ISfiS        40    37  6    64  A  piece  of  ic«  and  two  bergs. 

18S8        60      0  48      0  One  icebeiv. 

—  60     10  47     21  Seventeen  largo  Iceberga. 

—  61      0  60      0  IceberfiB. 

1866  60°  to  62*  7*  to  0°  NmnerouB  icobe^s. 

1868         61'  30  42     34  Two  icebergs. 

lS6fi        62    18  0    27  Uony  ice  islands. 

—  62    39  6      4  E.  Many  ice  islands.           "' 

—  62    30  40    30  W.  Nmnerons  icebergs. 

—  62°  to  63"  0*  to  23*  E.  Nomeioiis  icebergs. 

—  63    14  20    44  Venx'ly  beset  in  die  ioe. 

—  S3     14  14    41  Many  ice  islaoda,  and  an  k 

Water  34°. 

1 774        S8    1 7  1 1     63  Many  ice  islanda. 

1866  63°  to  6S*  60"  to  6B°  W.  Nomeroui  icebergs. 


Uany  icebergs,  some  lOO  feat  bigh. 

Five  icebei^  about  260  feet  hig*. 
Connected  icebergs. 

Two  icebergs.    Air  47'.  water  40°. 

Numerous  large  icebei^ 

Numerous  icebergs. 

Thirty  icebei^. 

Three  taive  icobenta. 

Seven  icebergs.    Air  46",watet  36. 

Soverai  icebergs. 

FortyioebergB. 

A  largo  iceberg  400  feat  high,  and  much  tmken  ice. 

—  <o- 10  *»-  o- Bt  lis-  Numerous  icebergs, 

~-  4S    44  e    48  "  An  ice  island,  300  feet  high,  and  may  ice  fields - 

and  in  the  evening  passed  numerons  icebergs  and 
pieces," 

—  48     46  7     47  W,        Three  ktge  icebergs.  , 
1866         49     32                   8     30  E.         Field  ica  and  icebergs. 

—  4S     69'  0     30  "Steering  N.N.W.,  parallel  with  alineof  for^- 

—  60    IB  1      7  W.       A  long  line  of  icebergs,  N,N,E.  and  8.8.W,    Air 

44°,  water  32°, 
ISSS        61-0  (0*  tA  39°         NnmoTons  icebergs. 

—  61°  to  66°  44°  to  60°        Drift  ice  (debris  of  icebergs  F). 

—  60  ■    0  41      0  Icebergs, 

—  63     0  41      0  NomerODS  icebergs. 
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1865 

4V 
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7 

47  W. 

18GS 

4H 

» 

7 

38 

1866 

48 
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40 

1866 

48 

36 
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4H 
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46 
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1839        39    so  a 


tbUowing  remarka,  appended  to  the  Tables  in  the  Keport  of  the  Meteorological  De- 
paitmcnt,  and  in  Mr.  Towson's  paper  will  he  iuterestiikg. 

^19.)  A  glance  at  the  charts  will  show  where  ice  hasbeeo  met  within  anj  month' 
■nd  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  will  ahow  the  year  in  which  that  ice  was  seen' 
aiwellaa  the  deectiptioa  ofice,when  known,  whether  bergs  or  drift  ice.  &e. 

A  tcfet^ee  should  always  be  made  to  the  catalotrne,  for  the  charts  alone  would  be 
apt  to  mislead.  For  instance,  the  chart  for  September  shows  a  great  d^al  of  ice  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bat,  by  referring  to  the  catalogue,  it  appears  that  this  cir- 
enmataoce  was  qnite  exceptional,  for  all  this  ice  was  seen  in  the  jears  1S40  and  1844, 
and  sinoe  1B44  no  ice  has  been  met  with  near  the  Cape  in  Beptember. 

It  will'be  observed  that  few  reports  of  ice  are  recorded,  save  near  the  nsiial  tracka 
of  ahipa.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lufer  from  this,  that  the  regions  Sonth  of  the  oaual 
nmte  are  comparativelj  free  from  ice ;  the  fact  being  that  we  have  not  snffloient  in- 
formatioD  on  the  aul^ect  to  speak  positively,  althougn  in  certain  seasons  more  ice- 
bergs mmm  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  latitudes  than  in  the  higher,  in  the  Pacific. 
A  temorkable  instance  of  this,  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Towbod.  occurred  in  November, 
laM,  when  the  OrsoJ  Britain  paned  280  iceWifs  in  fi6°  6.  latitude,  between  112° 
and  92*  W.,  while  the  Oolden  Era,  passing  the  same  meridians  at  the  DnuBuallf  high 
latitude  td  63°  S.,  never  met  an  iceberg,  nor,  until  reaching  72°  W.,  when  she  was 
-     '  d  by  pack  ice,  and  narrowlf  escaped  being  wrecked,  did  she  experience  any 


On«  llung  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  far  greater  danger  from  ice  dnring  the 
•ammer  months,  in  the  soDthem  hemisphere,  than  during  the  winter.  Of  about  5a0 
reporta  of  iee  sighted,  nearly  half  occurred  in  NovembOT,  December,  and  January, 
while  there  are  on^  five  reports  of  iee  having  been  seen  in  June,  and  onl^  three  la 
Jalj.  One  fifth  of  the  reportu  relates  to  ice  sighted  in  December,  and  the  ice  seen  in 
Jane  and  July  together  is  to  that  met  with  in  Deeember  alone,  rather  leas  thaa 
I  to  13. 

"nie  decreoae  from  January  to  April  is  less  rapid  than  the  increase  from  Angost  to 
November,  and  the  probability  of  falling  in  with  ice  in  the  autamu  montlis  of  March 
aod  April  is  as  9  to  3  nearly,  compared  with  the  chance  of  sighting  it  during  the  spring 
uonthsof  September  and  October,  although  more  ice  has  been  seen  in  December  than 
in  any  other  one  month. 

[320.)  Many  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been  reported  were  of  immense  siie.  The 
Dutch  ship  Qeneral  Baron  Vim  Oetn,  on  the  16th  uf  Angu^  1840,  passed  one  about 
1,000  feet  high,  in  37*  3S  S.,  14*  10'  E. ;  another,  Wi  feet  in  height,  was  sighted  by 
the  AgnOa,  in  latitude  53°  14'  S.,  lont;itude  14°  41'  R.,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  ]R5.% 
An  iceberg,  as  large  as  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in  latitude  ^3^40'  S.,  longitude  1*^3°  17  W., 


on  the  15th  of  Mar,  1S59,  is  reported  bv  the  Botworth  t  mi  the  Qutm  of  Naiiotu 
fell  in  witli  one  as  high  aa  720  feat  in  GiF  4S'  S.,  170°  0'  W.,  on  the  2dth  of  DeoembN, 
1861. 

Several  icebergs  three  milea  long,  tnA  abont  300  feet  high,  were  pumd  on  Febnuuy 
the  12th,  1858,  in  latitude  60°  M'  8.,  4S°  22'  W.  UnKitnde,  b^  the  Light  of  the  Agt, 
and  another  of  aboDt  the  sanie  dimensiaDa  by  the  Stlutria,  not  far  from  Cape  Horn, 
in  Utitade  56°  50'  S.,  63°  0'  W.  longitude,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1860. 

The  extraordinary  ina»  of  ice  which,  thongh  not  esoeediag  300  feet  in  height, 
was  reported  to  be  60  miles  br  40  miles  long,  and  which  was  seen  by  many  uip* 
during  the  five  montba  of  December,  1854,  and  January,  Fsbmsry,  March,  and 
April,  1365,  is  fall;  described  in  Mr.  Towson's  pamphlet  quoted  below.  This  -maaa  of 
ice  is  snpposedto  have  consisted  of  nnmeronsconnected  icebergs.  Daring'  the  time 
mentioned  it  fioated  from  about  44°  S.  2S°  W.  to  abont  40°  8.  and  20*  W.  Its  ap- 
proximate position  in  each  of  the  months  named  has  been  distingrtisbed  on  the  chart* 
by  the  letter  A.  No  report  of  this  ice  having  been  seen  since  April,  1855,  has  beco 
received,  so  that  it  probably  broke  np  and  dispersed  shortly  after  that  time,  or  else 
tnrned  southward,  and  drifted  out  of  the  nsnal  track  of  ships. 

A  very  Ifli^  iceberg,  abont  680  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  three  miles  long,  waa 
seen  by  Captain  Smitheis,  of  the  Edmottd,  in  latitude  50°  52'  B.,  longitude  43°  58' 
W.,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1859.  So  strongly  did  this  icebei^  resemble  land  that 
Captain  Smithera  believed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  reported  it  as  snch ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  reality  an.  iceberg.  There  were  pieces  of  drift  ice 
under  its  lee. 

It  waa  near  the  same  place,  in  60°  60'  S.,  45°  0'  W.,  that  another  iceberg  was 
nassed  bv  the  Gleaner,  only  a  fortnight  earlier,  about  200  feet  high,  and  resembling 
n  iaiana  very  strongly  nntil  tbe  ship  was  within  about  a  mile  of  it,  the  deception 


Several  veiy  large  icebergs,  said  to  have  been  four  and  five  miles  long,  and  three 
mites  in  breadth,  were  righted  by  the  Zillah,  on  the  ISthand  16th  of  November,  1860, 
in  latitude  54°  to  53°  3.,  longitude  5T  to  54°  W. 

In  December,  1861,  the  Queen  of  Naliimt  passed  an  iceberg  apparently  very  old, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  earth  sticking  to  it,  in  57°  S.,  146°  W.  This  berg  may 
possibly  l^ve  grounded,  and  subsequently  floated  agtun,  and  turned  over. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  seem  to  be  an  infallible  guide  as  to  the 
vicinity  of  ice,  although  generally  on  approHching  ice  there  is  a  marked  diminutiuu 
in  the  temperature  of  air  and  water,  but  especially  the  latter. 

Captain  Clark,  of  the  Lightning,  in  February,  1860,  when  in  latitude  55'  20' S,, 
longitude  125°  45' W.,  found  tlie  surface  temperature  as  high  as  45°,  although  there 
wax  ice  at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  and  on  both  sides  of  the  sh!p  (one  berg  being 
600  feet  hinb,  and  throe  miles  long),  while  a  few  days  later,  in  latitude  66°  0'  S., 
longitude  90°  54'  W.,  there  was  a  auddcn  (but  only  temporary)  fall  of  the  surface  tem- 
perature to  38°,  though  there  was  no  ice,  or  any  appearance  of  it. 

(221.)  Mr.  Towson  aavs:  But  most  of  the  reported  masses  of  ice  appear  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  with  a  body  of  ice  reported  to  have  bcenpassed  by  twenty-one 
ships  during  the  five  months  of  December,  18M,  and  January  February,  March,  and 
April,  1855,  floating  from  iat.  44°  8.,  long.  28°  W.,  to  lat.  40'  S.,  long.  20"  W. 

This  moss  has  received  the  various  denominations  of  an  immense  iceberg,  an  ice- 
island,  "  groote  iJH  eiland,"  and  a  connected  mass  of  icebergs.  Its  elcTation  in  no 
case  exceeded  300  feet ;  but  its  horizontal  dimensions  were  sixty  miles  by  forty.  It 
was  of  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  longer  thank  of  which  was  sixty  miles,  the  shorter 
forty  milea,  and  embayed  between  ihese  mountains  of  ice  was  a  space  of  water  forty 
miles  across.  The  flrst  account  of  it  was  received  from  the  Grtat  Britain,  which,  in 
December)  1854,  whs  reported  to  have  steamed  fifty  miles  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
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longer  ibank.  Tbia  longeet  nme«  of  iee  then  bore  N.E.  and  B.W.,  the  b&y  before 
•Uiraed  to  being  open  to  the  N.E.  Whilst  in  thti  poeition  it  expoeed  ihipa  to  but 
little  danmTi  dnoe  the  ha,y  could  only  be  entered  on  the  opposite  conne  to  that  of 
•hipe  on  Uieir  homeward  paasage  from  Australia.  But  daring  the  next  three  month* 
it  nniitg  ronnd  90°  to  the  left,  and  drined  E.N.E.  about  100  mlLea,  which  broaght  it 
Teiy  near  to  the  route  of  oatward  boand  ships,  with  the  bay  open  to  their  track. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  mass  of  ice  In  an  eqa&lly  dangerooa  form,  and  I  regret 
to  add  that  one  emigrant  ahip,  the  Oviding  SUtr,  was  embayed  and  lost  on  it  with  all 
handa.  The  Cambridgt  and  SaUm  were  also  embayed  in  Manih  and  April,  185G,  bot 
tfarongh  the  ahill  of  their  eommandera  they  were  extricated  from  the  most  perilous 
■ituation  in  which  we  can  conceive  a  ahip  to  be  placed  by  ice  in  any  form.  Beyond 
donbt  this  was  an  eztraordinary  phenomenon,  there  being  no  record  of  any  other 
man  of  ice   bearing  eTen  approximate  horizontal  proportioiu  to   those  now  de- 

[222.)  Mr.  Townonaays:  In  tracing  some  remarkable  mamee  of  ice,  I  hare  been 
able  to  determine  the  directioD  of  their  drift,  and  their  rate  of  progress.  With  the 
exception  of  one  locality,  the  course  of  an  iceberg  is  E.  by  NT,  rate  10  miles  per 
diem'.  The  only  exception  is,  Kfter  it  baa  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horn,  when 
its  conrae  benda  to  the  N.E.,  veering  ronnd  to  the  East  as  it  approaches  the  lat.  of 
40*  S.,  on  which  parallel  from  the  meridina  of  2S°  W.  to  15°  W.,  ita  progresa  la 
Bcucely  one  mile  daily,  in  direction  nearly  East.  Thia  contae  is  afterwards  bent  to- 
wmrda  the  South,  croaring  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  on  the  S.E.  rhumb.  I  hara 
been  unable  to  determine  whether  it  again  changes  its  course  to  E.  by  N.  or  retuma 
by  a  Tortical  cmrent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Horn.  There  are  facts  tending  to 
support  Soth  of  these  hypothepes;  but  Bince  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  few 
ships  go  higher  than  lat-  50°  S,,  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  obacrTatiouB  to' 
ouibLe  me  to  decide  thia  question. 
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A  very  important  snbjcct  in  connection  with  landing  or  embarking  on  an  unpro- 
tected coast,  sach  as  tho«e  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  especially  on 
the  islands  which  lie  in  it,  is  the  occurrence  of  that  heavy  swell  which  sets  on  with- 
out any  prerions  indications,  and  renders  the  nae  of  boats  impossible, 

Such  phenomena  are  not  rare  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  even  experienced 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  but  are  of  very  f|reat  magnitude  on  the  beaches  of 
the  islands  in  question.  Their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  of 
very  varied  opiniona,  for  nothing  Tery  definite  has  been  obtained  respecting  them. 
It  was  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  that  the  editor  first  promulgated  the  view 
that  thrg  aerg  eauted  iy  dutattt  cyeUmet ;  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  now  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  most  probable  source  of  these  singulac  visitations.  The  following 
note*  are  taken  from  our  previous  work. 

In  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Webster,  this  gentleman  says,  "  One  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  that  the  island  affords  is  that  of  the  rollera ;  in  other  words,  a  heavy 
swell  producing  a  high  surf  on  the  leeward  Khores  of  the  island,  occurring  without 
any  apparent  caose.  All  is  tianquil  in  the  distance,  the  sea  breeze  scarcely  ripples 
the  surface  of  the  wave,  when  a  high  spelling  wave  is  suddenly  observed  rolling 
toward  the  island.  At  first  it  appears  to  miTre  slowly  forward,  till  at  length  it  breaks 
on  the  o^ter  reefs.  The  swell  then  increases,  wave  urges  on  wave,  until  it  reaches 
the  beach,  where  it  bursts  with  tremeodoua  fury.  The  Rollera  now  set  in  and  aug- 
ment in  violence,  until  they  attain  a  terrific  and  anfol  grandeur,  affording  a  megnifl- 
teat  sight  to  the  spectator,  and  one  which  I  have  witnessed  with  mingled  emotion 
of  terror  and  deligat.    A  towering  sea  rolls  forward  on  the  island,  like  a  vast  ridge 
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of  wvten,  thmtening,  aa  it  were,  to  envelop  it ;  pile  on  pile  encceeds  with  reaistleM 
force,  until,  meeting  with  the  rashinfc  o&et  from  tiie  shore  beneath,  the;  rise  like  a 
wall,  and  are  dashed  with  impetuona  fary  on  the  Ions  line  of  the  coast,  prodacing'  a 
Btanning  noiM.  The  beach  is  now  mantled  over  with  foam,  the  miffhty  wateis  sweep 
over  the  plun,  and  the  very  houBeH  at  the  town  are  shaken  by  the  fory  of  the  waves. 
Bnt  the  principal  beauty  of  the  scene  oonaistsia  the  continnouB  ridge  of  water  crested 
on  its  Biunmit  with  foam  and  spray ;  for,  as  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore,  the  over- 
arching top  of  the  wave  meets  resistance,  and  is  carried,  as  it  were,  back  against  the 
carl  of  the  swell ;  and  thns  it  plays  elegantly  above  it,  as  it  rolls  Auionsty  onward, 
graceful  as  a  bending  plume  |  whfle,  to  add  more  to  its  beantf,  the  sunbeamB  are  re- 
flected itom  it  it  in  all  the  varied  tinta  of  the  runbow. 

"  Amid  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  around,  it  b  a  matter  of  specalation  to 
account  for  this  commotion  of  the  waters,  aa  great  as  if  the  most  awful  tempest,  or 
the  wildest  hurricane,  had  swept  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  occurs  in  situations  where 
no  such  swell  would  be  expected,  in  sheltered  bovi,  and  where  the  wind  never 
reaches  the  shore.  The  strongand  well-built  jetty  of  the  town  hsa  once  been  washed 
away  by  the  rollers,  which  sometimes  make  a  complete  breach  over  it,  although  it  is 
20  feet  above  high  water  mark.  On  these  occasions  the  crane  at  its  eKtremity  is 
washed  ronnd  in  various  directions,  as  the  weathercock  is  turned  hy  the  wind,  and 
landing  becomes  impracticable  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days.  Bucb  are  the 
Rollers  of  Aaoension,  and  like  onto  them  are  those  of  St.  Helena  and  Fernando 
Noronha. 

"The  season  in  which  the  roUers prevail  is  &om  December  to  April,  not  but  that 
they  do  occur  at  other  periods,  and  they  have  been  felt  severely  in  July.  Ships  at 
the  anchorage  are  perfectly  secure,  and  tbey  have  to  apprehend  no  danger  unleai 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  breakers.  Not  only  are  the  seasons  of  the 
Rollers  the  same  at  St.  Helena  end  Ascension,  but  they  sometimes  are  simultancoua 
in  occurrence.  The  Chanticleer,  while  at  anchor  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  ITth  and  ISth 
of  January,  1830,  experienced  some  very  high  rollers,  inasmuch  that  Captain  Foster 
and  his  gig's  crew  landed  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  On  our  subaetjuent  arrival  at 
Ascension,  I  inspected  the  "  Meteorological  Journal "  of  my  friend  Mitchell,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  island,  and  found  it  noted  that  the  Rollers  were  so  violent  on  the  Idth, 
16th,  and  ITth  of  January,  that  landing  was  impossible.  Here,  then,  is  a  coinci- 
dence as  to  time. 

"  The  cause  of  the  Rollers  has  been  speculated  on,  and  various  conjectures  have 
been  fbnued  of  them.    Some  have  attributed  them  to  the  effects  of  the  moon  : 


And  others  have  attributed  them  to  the  tides ;  but  it  is  evident  that  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  occur  in  the  most  tranquil  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  S.E.  trade  wind  is  often  very  light,  where  the  vast  volnme  of  water  is  constantly 
impelled  in  one  direction.  There  is  then  a  tendency  to  a  back  set,  or  a  rush  of  water 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  a  tumultuous  swell  is  produced  wherever  it  meets  with 
the  resistance  from  the  islands  and  the  bonks  on  wluch  thej  ore  based,  as  well  as  the 
shores  of  a  continent.  The  long  steep  beaches  of  Ascension  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  full  display  of  the  effect  which  has  been  just  described," 

Commander  Fishboume,  R.N.,  gives  the  following  from  his  ezperience  at  Ascen- 
sion, &c.,  which  will  be  interesting  in  addition  to  the  preceding. 

"  The  rollers  ore  said  to  he  very  capricious  in  their  rise  and  progress ;  but  this 
assertion,  I  think,  will  fall  before  continueil  observation ;  and  my  experience  of  eight 
months  tends  to  show  that  they  render  to  reason  a  sign  of  their  coming,  if  not  a 
solution  of  their  cause.  A  distant  ripple,  extending  itself  to  N.W.  from  the  extremes 
of  land,  was  visible  troia  any  part  of  the  bay  or  island,  appearing  to  arise  from  the 
water  outside  of  the  island  being  higher  than  that  within  Hie  bay. 

"  This  ripple  was  apparent  from  the  middle  of  February  to  August,  and  of  greatest 
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■Bcmnt  in  Ha^  and  jDne,  and  aeeniH  to  be  the  result  of  a  N.N.-we«terIj  carrent, 
which  mns  dnnng  thne  months.  Thii  cnrrent  divides  at  the  southern  extremitj  of 
Mch  Imj*,  prereDtiiiK  a  direct  inflov.  Thence  the  direction  of  the  rallsr  must  depend 
^<Ki  tbe  poMtion  of  the  bay  nith  respect  to  the  current. 

"  They  commenee,  bowerer,  ^erally  from  a  quarter  as  far  to  sonthward  as  the 
■onthem  extreme  of  each  bay  will  admit  of  j  from  which  direction,  subsidina;  aa  they 
■Iter  their  prioress,  or  Hweep  round  the  point  of  the  bay,  they  disappear  about  Ato 

Eta  Nortn  of  the  first  direction.  They  commence  in  February,  and  become  more 
oent  and  heavy  in  May  and  Jane,  after  which  they  are  less  in  size  and  frequency, 
cease  in  September.  I  have  been  told  that  rollers  come  in  from  the  North  in 
Deceinbcj.  This,  howeTer,  is  rare ;  hut  they  are  then  qnite  as  hig'h,  if  not  higher, 
than  at  any  other  period,  l^liile  I  believe  tbe  direction  to  be  correctly  stated,  I 
think  the  height  exaggerated,  it  being  estimated  ^m  the  effect  on  the  pier,  which 
effect  must  always  be  greater,  all  other  things  c^ual,  than  fttim  any  other  direetion, 
on  acnnuit  of  the  more  direct  action,  the  pier  bting  open  most  to  waves  from  North 
to  N^^  the  font  ground  breaking  their  force  when  from  tbe  westward. 

"  Tbe  rollcMB  were  generally  preceded  by  light  and  variable  winds,  and  followed  by 
an  increase  of  trade  wind  (contiidcrable  when  the  rollers  wen,  highest)  and  an  ex^ 
tremely  attenuated  atmosphere,  so  transparent  that  tbe  Orecn  Mountain  certainly 
appealed  but  half  its  distance  from  the  anchors^,  and  this  without  any  increase  o'f 
moistare.  Once  there  was  considerable  moistute  ;  the  mountain  then  appeared  still 
sorer,  and  the  rollers  were  accompanied  if  not  preceded  by  rain.  Attention  to  these 
iadicattons  enabled  me  to  preiJict  the  coming  rollers ;  and  though  I  inferred  corre- 
qxHidiog  boToroetric  changes,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  apparently  insufficient 
difirenees,  on  acconnt  of  the  many  circumstancee  attending  to  vitiate  the  apparent 
inectod.  if  not  corrected,  results.     For  instance,  the  mountain  being  o~   ''' ~ 


weather  side  of  the  island,  and  the  bay  on  the  lee,  the  clouds,  condensed  by  the 
monntain,  pass  over  in  dense  masses,  assuming  a  singnlar  constant  triangular  snape, 
during  the  afore-mentioned  months,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  in  the  N.W. 


3y  the 

Though  the  tide  may  be  in  tome  measure  corrected ;  for  when  regular,  its  height  is 
too  irregnUrly  modified  by  the  rollers  to  admit  of  a  correction.  The  concentrated 
beat  in  Uie  bay,  modified  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  producing  a  greater 
or  leaa  increase  of  elasticity,  all  tend  to  vitiate  barometric  results. 

"  The  following  may  go  far  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  above-mentioned  effects. 
Lientenant  Bold,  in  bis  'Aftican  Guide,'  says,  that '  the  currents  have  northing  or 
southing  in  proportion  as  the  trades  incline  towards  the  tropics,  and  their  velocity  k 
increased  by  an  increase  of  the  trade  wind.'  Now,  such  must  he  the  case  at  this  place 
daring  (the  months  uf  May,  June,  and  July,  when  tbe  S.E.  trade  is  extending  its 
nofthem  limit  further  to  the  northward,  and  will  account  for  the  etrong  ripple  men- 
tioned before,  and  also  for  the  strong  N.N.W.  current,  which  we  found  in  July  to  be 
mnniug  full  36  miles  in  24  hours,  in  smooth  weather,  and  must  have  been  quite  35 
miles  during  tbe  storm  breeze  which  we  experienced  in  June.  Again :  the  height  of 
tbe  barometer  in  this  latitude  being  less  than  it  is  to  the  southward,  this  last  in- 
creased perhaps  by  there  being  more  southing  in  the  wind  in  May  and  June,  together 
with  the  fict  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  thp  tropica  (and  being  greatest  here 
aboat  May  and  June)  producing  an  ascending,  consequently  relieving  .pressure  cur- 
rent, and  to  the  greatest  amount  during  these  months,  will  tend  to  induce  a  wave  in 
tbia  direction  from  the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  which  must  be  from  the  South, 
while  tbe  sun  is  so  far  North  of  Uiis  latitude ;  and  from  the  high  barometric  states, 
together  with  the  descent  of  the  superior  return  current  in  the  southern  latitudes, 
we  may  infer  a  wave  will  be  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  least  pressnro, 
which  will  be  generally  to  the  northward  in  this  hemisphere  j  but  I  presume  must 
be  BO  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

"If  thi»implied  want  ofhydrostatic  equilibrium  he  correct,  it  ought  to  be  greatest 
w  at  least  produce  greatest  effects  on  the  winds,  currents,  and  rollers,  in  the  months 
(rf  Hay  and  June.  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  log,  that  the  winds  were  of  greatest 
fbroe  anring  the  last  days  of  April;  but  still  strong  through  May  and  June.    The 
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contend  with  atroDg  southerly  niods,  with  a  northerly  cnrrent ;  and  referring  tc 
i«inarks  in  the  meteorologic&l  table,  I  find  that  the  rollera  roae  heavy  and  moat  oon- 
tinuons  in  M>j  and  June. 

"  To  aoconnt  for  the  change  of  direction  in  the  roller*,  aa  they  pass  to  their  mibd-  , 
dence,  I  can  well  imaffine  that,  as  the  equilibrinm  is  in  procera  of  r««toration,  the 
currents  of  the  air  and  water  will  decrease  in  velocity ;  the  wave  also  will  decrease 
nnd  alter  its  direction,  till  even  re-action  may  prodace  almost  an  opposite  direction  j 
in  which  oases  it  must  roll  into  bays  open  to  the  N.W.  The  anchoraKe  here,  and  at 
St.  Helena,  being  on  the  N.W.  side  or  the  islands,  may  account  for  the  rollers  being 
said  to  oome  iVom  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  highest  at  the  an- 
chorages, from  their  bein^  to  leeward.  The  period  when  the  rollers  are  said  to 
come  in  from  the  northward  being  in  December,  at  which  time  san  is  in  high 
South  declination,  it  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  that  the  pressure  may  be  irreater  ta 
the  northward  than  here,  and  hence  propagate  s  wave  in  this  direction,  liiere  is  a 
Bingnlar,  and,  as  I  am  told,  regular  process  observable  here ;  and  it  appears  conse- 
qoent  upon  the  rollers  or  their  causes,  which  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  nice 
adaptation  of  a  universal  law  to  the  individual  latitudes,  and  another  of  the  many 

firoofs  of  design  with  which  earth,  air,  and  ocean  ate  strewed,  bespeaking  a  Creator, 
Bvish  in  greatness,  supplying  all  onr  real  wants,  and  bounteous  in  goodnew 
and  truth. 

"  The  selvage  of  land  round  the  bays  where  the  turtle  lay  their  eggs  is  increased 
considerably  in  breadth  during  the  seaaon  of  incubation.  In  this  process  of  exten- 
sion, it  becomes  shelving  and  easy  of  access ;  after  which  it  appears  lo  narrow  to  its 
original  dimensions,  and  becomes  precipitous ;  thus  affording  additional  space  and 
facility  of  gaining  it." 

In  the  "  ColombiaD  Navigate,"  Vol,  III.  p.  26,  et  seq.,  is  given  an  extract  from  a 
paper  by  iJie  late  talented  Sir  Eobert  Schomburgck,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
deaoriptions  of  theae  phenomena  on  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  West  India  Istanda. 

These  remarkable  waves,  which  are  felt  on  most  uf  the  chores  of  the  ocean,  have,  it 
is  probable,  different  causes  which  produce  them )  but  their  most  frequent  origin,  it 
may  be  awomed,  i*  in  the  horricaues  and  storma  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

t  A  few  extracts  will  illustrate  our  point,  that  they  are  caused  by  the  cyclones  and 
galea  of  distant  regions- 
Captain  Midglev  says,  "  On  my  outward  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Africa,  in  the 
ship  John  Qimpbell,  on  the  29th  December,  1840,   in  lat.  ST  3'  N.,  long.  19°  24'  W., 
about  3**  p.m.,  I  found  the  veexel  snddenly  entering  iota  very  heavy  rollers,  setting 


from  the  N.W.  quarter.  The  wind  waa  moderate  from  S.E,  by  E.,  the  ship  steering 
the  B.  W.  Muck  iheet  liffhlninff  had  been  previouili/  Ken  in  the  If.  W.  quarter,  and  a 
few  showers  of  rain  had  fallen.     These  Boilers  were  in  too  regular  ridges  tc 


taken  for  the  sea  which  marks  the  commencement  or  termination  of  a  gale  of  wind, 
although  ikey  sometimes  topped  into  breakers.  The  ship  was  going  5  knots  through 
the  water,  and  came  snddenly  amongst  them,  when  the  Rollers  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  as  rapidly  terminated.  The  ship  continued  in  these  for  about  4  hours,  audsailcd 
21  miles  through  them.  The  weather  fine  and  clear,  and  the  barometer  perfectly 
steady  throughout  the  day  (at  least  from  the  preceding  noon),  at  30-20,  attacbed  ther- 
mometer, 64*  Fahrenheit  at  8  p.m.,  moderate  breezes  from  S.E,  by  E.,  with  generally 
fine  clear  weather,  and  much  sheet  lightning  in  the  N.W.  quarter." 

Captain  FitER<7  says,  "  Returning  homeward  by  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  1  had  opportunities  of  proving  that  the  RoUers  which  some- 
times set  beavily  on  their  shores  are  caused  by  distant  gales  of  wind.  Those  at  As- 
eension  and  St.  Helena,  for  instance,  by  pamperos,  ana  those  at  the  Cape  de  Verdea 
by  the  severe  though  generally  short  gales  met  with  between  the  tropioi,  in  the  time 
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These  latter  ^ales  maj  also  ■end  Rollen  toward  the 
Gec^.  JmuDal,"  Vol.  VI.  page  335. 

Sir  E.  SchomboTgck,  in  the  before-mentioned  paper,  states,  "  The  period  when  the 
groand-KK  wts  in  is  Kcnerallj  October,  and  it  continnes,  thongh  mth  some  inter- 
miniDn,  till  April  and  May.  Any  individual  acquainted  with  the  coaata  of  North 
Amerioft  will  be  aware  that  dnring  that  time  frequent  stomia  prevail,  and  the  cir- 
cnnulance  that  a  northern  wind  either  precedce,  sets  in  with,  or  follows  a  grottnd-sea, 
and  that  only  the  northern  eide  of  the  West  India  IilandB  are  cxpoeed  to  it,  confirms 
me  in  mr  omnion,  that  it  ia  caused  bj  gales  in  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  America. — "  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society','  Vol.  V.  p.  24. 

Their  dkoltaneons  occarrenoe  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  as  described  on  the 
preceding  page,  is  an  additional  proof  of  their  diotant  and  similar  origin. 

The  diminished  prossnre  of  the  atmosphere,  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  barometer, 
during  the  period  of  the  hnrricanea,  and  the  probably  consequent  elevation  of  the 
level  of  the  «oa  at  that  place,  from  this  caune,  will  also  tend  tn  explain  their  origin  t 
for  after  the  storm  had  ceased  the  sea  would  naturally  foll,t  perhaps  to  a  lower  level 
than  ncoal,  and  thus  giro  an  additional  impetus  to  the  waves,  risen  by  the  tremendous 
effects  of  the  wind. 

These  waves,  which  increase  in  magnitude  and  Telocity  in  their  onward  progress 
from  the  centre,  &om  their  becoming  merged  and  united,  and  thus  attaining  a  regu- 
larity and  height  qnite  distinBuistiable  from  the  ordinary  swell  of  the  ocean  ;  as  may 
be  seen  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  concentric  ripples  caused  by  dropping  a  st«no  into 
the  nnootb  waters  of  a  lake,  and  thus  when  tbo;  arrive  at  any  point  wnich  interrupts 
their  cHnirse,  the  magnificent  effects  described  occnr.  These  wares,  which  obviously 
woold  be  heightenea  in  their  effects  and  continuance  by  the  wind  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  their  course,  would  proceed  onward  until  their  velocity  and  diminished 
ekration  are  entirely  spent.J 

By  the  magnitude  of  the  wave  is  not  meant  the  actual  height  of  it,  but  rather  its 
brcamh ;  for  as  the  laiger  the  wave  the  greater  is  its  velocity,  and  therefore  it  will 
have  a  greater  effect  when  striking  against  a  shore. 

Another  eanse  of  the  rollers,  ground  swell,  or  ground  sea,  may  be  an  earthquake ; 
but  la  these  are  but  of  rare  occnrrence,  and  of  short  duration,  the  larger  number  of 
these  phenomena  cannot  be  referred  to  such  an  origin-l) 

For  other  particulars  concerning  them,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  "  Atlantia  Me- 
moir" and  toe  "  Colombian  Navigator,"  Vol.  III. 


•  "  The  heavy  roUets  which  sometinioB  sat  in  upon  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern,  led  me 
to  seek  for  proo&  of  the  caoses  being  sach  as  I  then  suspected.  But  there  is  at  times 
another  kind  of  "  Hollars,"  which  are  perhaps  caused  by  an  earlbquake. — Hid,  p.  338. 

t  "  Before  a  hurricane  at  the  Manritins,  the  water  rises  coniidorably,  and  is  agitated.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  sea  rises  before  a  storm  same  feet  above  its  usual  level.  At  the 
ame  time,  mercury  in  a  barometer  falls.  Is  not  'his  rising  of  tbo  watera  caused  by  dimi- 
nished piGBsure  of  the  atmospbei-e  at  those  places,  while  at  other  more  distant  parte  there  ia 
au  increased  preesore  f — Captain  Fit:Boy. 

IbejncAu  of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  described  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Jackson,  in  the  "Oeo- 

Sphical  Journal,"  arise  from  the  same  cause.    One  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Qeneva,  the 
tic,  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean,  being  Irequantly  observed  to  rise  or  fall  be- 
low their  tuaal  level,  without  any  apparent  or  odequBte  cause. — "  Geographical  Journal," 
VoL  IIL.  p.  271. 
X  That  this  distance  is  very  conaide'able  at  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that 


cavy  lollen,  at  times  [though  rarely)  set  into  Good  Success  Bay,  in  the  Strait  of  Le 
ire."' — "  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  VoL  1.,  p.  458. 
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The  following  remarks  b;  Lieut.  Langliam  Bokebj,  K.M.,  in  chai^  of  the  ob- 
BtTvatory  at  AB^naian,  dated  April,  1866,  will  confinn  in  a  fp%at  mMsare  the  pro- 
position prcviousij'  advanced,  reBpeoting  the  origia  of  the  rollers,  viz, :  that  they  are 
caused  hy  distant  storms  or  cyclones.  A*  will  be  seen,  they  are  based  on  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  author,  and  the  records  of  the  island  for  nearly  40  years  : — 

The  phenomena  of  the  rollers  which  occur  at  various  times  during'  the  rear  on  this 
island,  as  well  as  at  3t.  HL-luna,  bare  been,  I  believe,  often  commenteQ  upon,  and 
their  cause  has  been  the  subject  of  some  little  dispute  ;  somo  persons  maintaining 
that  they  are  oanst'd  by  voicanie  eruptions,  some  by  the  retnm  of  the  waters  after 
having  been  huaped  on  by  the  action  of  the  trade  winds,  and  some  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  most  popular  theory  with  the  residents  of  ^is  island 
is  that  of  volcanic  emptions.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mallet's  definition  of  an  Atlujuake 
is,  that  it  ts  the  '*  transit  of  a  wave  or  waves  of  elastic  compression  in  any  direction, 
fmin  vertically  upwards  to  horiiontally  in  any  anroutli  through  the  eulwtance  and 
surface  of  the  earth,  from  any  centre  of  impulse  or  from  more  than  one,  and  which 
tnaj  be  attended  with  sound,  and  tidal  waves  dependent  upon  the  impi^  and  cir- 
cumstances of  position  as  to  sea  and  land." 

If,  then,  the  rollers  were  caused  by  an  earthquake  or  by  a  submarine  volcano, 
there  would,  in  either  cane,  be  a  volume  of  water  forced  upon  the  sea's  surfece,  and 
each  nave  would  be  "  propagated  outwards  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  like  tho 
circles  or  ring-shaped  waves  on  a  pond  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it ;"  and  the 
direction  oC  these  waves  might  therefore  bo  from  aily  point  of  the  compass.  But  with 
the  "  roller  "  this  is  not  the  case,  for  their  direction  is  from  the  south-west,  veering 
gradually  by  the  West  to  norlh-west  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  ana 
from  the  north-east,  changing  their  direction  by  the  North  to  north-west,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Again,  if  volcanic  emptions  were  the  canse,  the  eruptions  must  be  very  numerons  } 
and  in  order  to  produce  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  rollers  during  their  con- 
tinnance,  the  seiamio  vertical  must  not  only  be  varying  every  ds^,  bntr  must  also 
vary  in  certain  directions  during  certain  portions  of  the  year.  The  ret«rn  of  the 
waters,  after  having  been  heaped  up  by  the  trade  wind,  is  a  theory  with  which  I  am, 
to  some  extent,  unacquainted ;  but  is  it  not  reasoaablo  to  suppose  that  the  return  of 
the  waters  would  always  bo  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  south-east  trade  wind  P — 
and  during  the  calm  which  succeeds  a  strong  trade  wind  shonld  we  not  invariably 
have  rollers  ?  1  have  before  stated  that  the  general  direction  of  the  rollers  is  from 
the  south-west ;  they  are  particnlarlp'  heavy  during  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
south-east  trade  wind  blows  with  its  greatest  force.  This  would,  therefore,  seem 
a  suHicieni  proof  against  this  theory. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  I  should  imagine  that  the  theory  of  the  rotatory 
motioo  of  the  earth  would  hardly  hold  good.  The  facts  which  I  shall  now  lay  before 
your  readers  are  partly  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  and  have  partly  been 
ascertained  from  tile  records  contained  in  the  island  journal  since  1627.  Ist.  The 
dii-ection  of  the  rollers  varies  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  2nd.  From  Novem- 
ber until  February  they  commence  from  north-east  and  retrograde  to  the  North  and 
West ;  while  from  Mav  until  October  their  direction  ia  from  south-west,  veering 
round  by  the  West  to  the  North.  3rd.  In  each  case,  the  nearer  their  direction  is  to 
the  Boutn-weet  and  north-east  points  at  their  oommencement,  so  much  the  nearer  are 
they,  and  the  longer  is  their  continuance. 

These  fxcts  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  rollers  are  in  some  way  caused  by  cyckmic 
storms.  These  rotatory  storms  have  been  proved  to  revolve  against  the  sua  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  with  the  sun  in  the  southern ;  the  waves,  therefore,  pro- 
duced by  these  storms  must  necessarilv  move  and  change  their  direction  in  a  similar 
manner.  On  reference  to  Manry's  Wind  Chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gales  of 
wind,  which  are  recorded  to  take  place  once  at  lesst  in  si*  days,  reach  as  low  a  lati- 
tude as  2j°  N.  from  November  until  February  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  duiing  the  same  months  they  occur  in  such  a  small  area  that 
they  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  Aa  the  direction  of  the  northern 
storms  is  retrograde,  the  direction  of  the  waves  caused  by  these  storms  vill  be  letro- 
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trade  klso.  Thii  is  preciBelT  the  case  with  the  rollers  during  this  period.  Again, 
mm  Jans  until  September  tbe  galea  cf  wind  preTail  in  the  Bouthem  hemisphere,  and 
ibe  oiotioa  of  thwe  storou  ii  direct ;  and  I  have  obserred  that  the  rollers  during  this 
period  foUcnr  the  nme  law.  This  change  in  their  direction  was  singnlarlj  exem- 
plifled  I^  year  bj  the  occurrence  of  some  extraordinarily  hea^  rollers,  which 
— ~— ~d  almost  from  sonth-west  by  South,  and  lasted  about  five  or  six  dava. 


point  oat  with  regard  to  them  is  their  coincidence  in  tine  and  change  of  direction 
with  these  stomu  m  each  hemisphere.* 

With  this  the  subject  may  be  Batisfoctoril;^  closed  for  the  present,  but  any  addi- 
tional fennre  which  may  be  elicited  as  ta  their  occurrence,  by  which  they  might  be 
ptedictEdi  would  be  of  great  importance. 


IV.— TEMraRAtmiE,  DEHSITT,  DEPTH,  STC-,  OF  THE  OCEAH. 

The  topics  which  will  be  briefly  adverted  \a  on  this  section  are  rather  subjects  of 
intsnst  to  the  genenl  enquirer,  than  directly  useful  to  the  mariner  in  his  Tooalioa. 
SdU  they  are  important  in  generalinng  the  current  and  wind  STstcnw,  which  are  so 
neeeaary  to  be  known,  ana  they  will  afford  gratification  in  collecting  the  evidence, 
which  in  an  aggregate  sense  lead  to  important  results. 

1.  TEMPERATURE  AND  DENSITY. 

There  ia  one  singular  ftict,  which  appears  to  be  gradnall^  determined  as  observa- 
tioDi  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ocean  water  are  multiplied  ;  this  is,  that  at  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface,  beneath  the  effects  of  rain,  evaporation,  congelation, 
or  the  mingling  of  river  waters,  the  denifitv  is  very  nearly  uniform  all  over  the  world. 
This  identity  of  constitution  points  to  aoother  conclusion — that  the  water  of  the  ocean 
don  armlate  over  and  intermingle  with  every  portion  of  the  water-surface  of  the 
globe,  in  the  same  way  that  the  atmosphere  is  continually  changing  and  passing 
over  even  part  of  the  ^lobe  in  turn,  tnus  becoming  of  one  universal  character, 
capable  of  sustaining  life  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  earth. 

This  mibject  is  dwelt  on  more  at  length  in  our  Memoir  for  the  North  Atlantic,  1865, 
page  260,  &c.,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  here.  But  there  ia  one  brief  report 
on  the  collected  obBervations  on  density  (above  50,000  in  number)  which  were  sent 
to  the  meteorological  department  under  the  lat«  Admiral  FitzKoy.  The  means  of 
these  obserrations  are  shown  upon  a  chart,  which  is  of  great  interest  ia  the  physicist, 
and  will  help  us  to  arrive  &t  many  important  conclosione. 

The  mean  apeciHe  gisvitv  of  the  whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  from  the  equator  to 
latitude  XC  is  1-02664,  while  that  of  the  Bonth  Atlantic  between  the  correspondiogr 
pualleis  is  1-02676,  showing  an  excess  on  the  aide  of  the  waters  South  of  the  equator, 
bntonly  of -00012. 

The  accession  of  the  River  Plata  has  oonsiderable  influence  in  diroiniBhing  the 
density  of  the  sea  in  its  vicinity,  and  by  omitting  all  observations  above  30°  North 
sud  3^  South,  the  mean  densities  become  respectively  1'0267  and  1*0271  ;  that  is  to 
Biy,  between  the  equator  and  30°,  the  southern  waters  are  heavier  than  the  northern 
by -0004. 

This  diference  is  less  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed,  and  even  Oiit 
exists  ouIt  between  the  equator  and  2V,  and  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  greatly 
diminished  density  of  the  water  between  the  equator  and  10°  N.  in  the  belt  of  equa- 
torial calms  and  rains. 

■  Athemcum,  June  Mb,  1S66,  pp.  777-8. 
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ThoDKh  but  little  heamer  the  SoDth  Atlantic  is  decidedly  colder  than  the  North, 
nearly  btb  d^raes,  their  mean  temperatures  being  7r-6  and  SS"'?  respectiTely,  and 
that  this  diSbrecce  is  tolerably  unifann  parallel  tor  parallel  is  evideot  1:^  the  thermal 
cnrres  that  have  been  projected. 

Changes  of  temperatnre  in  sea-water  are  fre^nently  abrapt,  and  in  atndvine  the 
temperatnrea  on  the  oatline  chart  accompanying  these  OMerrations,  it  Btiould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  hct  of  those  temperatures  bein^  the  means  of  all  ob- 
aerratioDB  within  squares  of  ten  degrees  that  causes  the  tranutiana  to  appear  gradoal. 

When  H.H.S.  Nikvaa  going  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  in  May,  1861,  Admiral 
Milne  fbnnd  the  temperatnre  70°  at  the  bow,  while  only  40°  at  the  stem,  as  he  entered 
the  gulf  stream. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  changes  of  temperature  ore, 
as  is  well  known,  both  sudden  and  freqnenti 

The  register  of  H.M.S.  Enemmier  states,  that  when  in  39°  30'  S  15°  E.  in  Febru- 
ary, 1860^ — "  At  6  a.m.  upon  drawing  water  from  alongside  it  appeared  (juite  warm 
to  the  hand,"  and  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  72°,  which  was  17°  higher  than 
it  had  been  the  previous  day  at  noon,  when  the  ship  was  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
V  53'  further  to  the  westward.  The  specific  gravity  (uncorrected  for  temperatnre) 
oontinoed  unchanged  at  1'0285,  and  a  northerly  current  of  1!)  miies  had  been  ex- 
perienced. 

Hie  Stbettiait  Qihol,  Captain  Quirk,  in  very  nearly  the  same  position,  and  in  the 
same  month,  found  the  surface  temperature  at  6  a.m.  to  bo  57",  at  noon  73",  and  at  S 
p-m.  the  same  day  76°.  This  was  in  latitude  39°  20'  8.  and  longitude  16°  30'  E.  to 
18'  30'  E.,  current  E.N.E.  about  12  miles  per  24  hours. 

Further  to  the  southward,  the  Pomona,  Captain  Bergen,  latitude  41°  to  43°  S., 
Jong.  15°  to  25'  E.,  fonnd  the  temperature  of  the  water  varying  from  48°  to  64°, 
changing  frequently;  though  no  great  diSerence  was  observed  in  the  specific  gravity 
(nneorrect^d). 

Id  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heavy  rains,  in  at  least  temporarily  diminishiTig  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  surface,  a  most  remarkable  instance  was  obeerved  by  Dr.  C.  K. 
Ord,  of  H.M.S.  Htrm»»,  when  that  ship  was  lying  in  Simon's  Bay  in  August,  18S9. 
On  the  4th  of  that  month,  at  9  a.m.,  the  specific  gravity  was  1-0266,  and  in  one  hour 
it  was  reduced  by  the  heavy  rain  that  fell  to  1-0193,  the  water  becoming  "  brown  in 
oolonr,  merely  bracldsh  in  taste,  and  its  current  setting  distinctly  outwards."  By 
noon  the  density  had  increased  to  I-O2o3,  and  at  3  p.m.  the  suitooe  had  recovered  its 
fbnner  density  of  1.0266.  The  next  day  the  specific  gravity  was  again  reduced  by 
heavy  lain  and  again  rose.  The  temperature  of  the  suiface  was  also  temporarily 
toirered  from  68°  to  66°,  the  temperature  of  the  rain  being  50°. 

The  qncation  of  the  dynamical  effect  of  temperature  on  the  ocean,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  density  of  the  water,  has  been  carefully  discnased  in  the  United 
State*  Meteorological  Bureau,  and  Captain  Maury  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by 
direct  experiment  what  the  amount  of  this  effect  was.  He  had  delicate  thermometers 
made,  by  which  the  relative  increase  in  volume  of  sea-water  with  the  well-ascertained 
increase  in  mereury  at  varying  tempetatures,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  some  hitherto 
occult  law  which  might  govern  the  motion  of  the  great  mass  of  ocean  water,  or  of 
some  portion  of  the  changes  which  are  at  present  hidden  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 
But  it  may  be  fairly  but  deferentially  qnestioned,  whether  the  minutn  means  em- 
plt^ed  were  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  vast  problem  they  had  to  solve ; 
whether  the  existence  of  a  minute  amount  of  air  in  the  water  might  not  invalidate 
their  rcNults,  and  give  rise  to  concluBions  more  in  error  than  the  quantities  they  oro 
intended  to  eliminate.  The  idea  obtained  was  that  there  is  a  tLermol  tide  which 
ebbs  and  flows  but  once  a  veor.  In  his  famous  Suling  Directions,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp. 
263 — 266,  Maury  thns  speaks  on  this  subject : — 

At  sea,  between  36°  or  40°  and  the  equator,  evaporation  is  in  excess  of  precipita- 
tioa  ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  but  little  precipitation  except  nnder  the  eqoatonal  efond- 
ring  j  and  though,  as  we  approach  tno  equator,  on  either  side,  from  these  parallels. 
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the  solar  ny  w&mu  uid  ezpandi  tke  surfitoe-water  of  the  se&,  the  winds,  hy  the 
vaponr  they  carry  off  and  tns  mit  they  leave  behind,  prevent  it  from  making  that 
water  lighter. 

Thus,  two  antagonistic  ronies  are  omnasked,  and,  being  nnmaiked,  we  discover  in 
them  a  most  exquisite  adjnatment — a  aompeiiBatuin — by  which  the  dynaniical  forcea 
that  reside  in  the  aanbeam  and  the  trade-wind  are  made  to  coanterbaLance  each 
other ;  by  which  the  climates  of  btertropical  seas  are  regnlated ;  and  by  which  tbe 
set,  ftnre,  and  Totmne  of  oceanic  currents  are  measured. 

The  compensation  is  most  beantiM ;  it  explains  the  paradox,  gives  Tolmne  to  the 
harmonies  of  the  sea,  and  makes  them  londar  in  their  song  of  Aunighty  praise  than 
the  music  of  many  waters. 

Suppose  there  were  no  winds  to  suck  up  fi-esh  water  &om  the  brine  of  the  ocean  ) 
that  Its  average  depth  were  3,000  fethoms  ;  that  the  solar  ray  were  endowed  with 
power  to  penetrate  with  its  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  that,  from  bottom 
to  top,  the  seas  of  each  hemisphere,  in  thermal  alternation  with  the  seasons,  wore 
raised  to  summer  heat  and  lowered  to  winter  temperature  ;  the  change  of  seQ-tcvel 
from  Hammer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  summer,  in  one  hemisphere,  would,  from 
this  cause  alone,  be  npwards  of  125  feet ;  and  in  its  rise  and  fall  we  should  have, 
from  pole  to  pole,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  great  thermal  tide  that  would  turn  with  tbe 
sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  tell  the  equinoxes  by  the  mareh  of  its  rising  and  foiling  wattn 
on  the  tide  staff. 

But  difference  of  level  would  not  be  all  that  would  give  strength  and  volume  to 
this  tide  ;  difference  of  specific  gravity  would  lend  its  weight  as  so  much  dynamical 
force,  which  difference  would  create  an  upper  and  under  annual  tide,  from  one  hcnii- 
sphere  to  the  other.  This  double  disturbance  of  equilibrium  would  not  give  rise  to  a 
tidal  wave — mere  motion  without  translation — but  to  a  tidal  flow  and  reflow  of 
water  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  in  volumes  of  vast  magnitude,  poner,  and 
majesty. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  dynamical  fbrce  of  the  snnbcam ;  but.  it  is  pre- 
sented to  show  the  origin  of  these  thermal  tides.  The  difference  bftween  the  actual 
and  the  supposed  thermal  tides  is  one  of  d^^ree  merely ;  tor  the  aeo-water  thnt  is 
liable  to  any  considerable  change  of  temperetnre,  instead  of  reaching  froui  the  boliom 
to  the  top,  IS  scarcely  more  than  a  "  pellicle  "  to  the  ocean,     it  forms  a  atratum  or 

aer  which  is  thickest  at  the  equator,  and  which  comes  to  the  surface  near  the  polar 
je  of  the  temperate  lones  i  it  then  dips  again  as  it  recedes  towards  the  regions  of 
perpetual  winter. 

The  South  Atlantic  appears  to  be  cooler  and  heavier  than  the  northern.  The  sea- 
son of  observation,  however,  is  southern  foil  and  winter  vice  northern  summer. 

In  Jimuary,  February,  and  March  the  waters  of  the  southern  ocean  are  decidedly 
wanner,  as  at  the  opposite  six  months  they  are  decidedly  cooler,  parallel  for  paralli'I, 
than  those  of  the  northern  oceans.  Thus  periodically  differing  in  temperature,  the 
surface- waters  of  the  two  hemispheres  vary  also  in  specific  gravity,  and  give  rise  to 
an  annual  ebb  and  flow — an  upper  and  an  under  tide — not  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other,  but  between  each  pole  and  equator. 

In  contemplating  the  existence  and  studying  the  taws  of  this  thermal  tide  we  are 
struck  with  the  compensations  and  adjustments  that  are  allotted  to  it  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  sea  j  for  these  feeble  forces  in  the  water  remind  one  of  the  quantitifs  of  small 
valne — residuals  of  oompensation — with  which  the  astronomer  has  to  deal  when  he  is 
working  out  the  geometry  of  the  heavens.  He  finds  that  it  is  these  small  quantities 
which  moke  the  music  of  the  spheres;  and  so,  too,  it  is  the  gentle  forces  like  thia  in 
the  waters  which  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  seas. 

Equatorial  and  polar  seas  are  of  an  invariable  temperature,  but  in  middle  latitude* 
the  sunbeam  has  power  to  wrinkle  and  ciumple  the  Eurface  of  the  sea  by  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  its  waters.  In  these  middle  latitudes  is  the  cradle  of 
tbe  tiny  thermal  tide  here  brought  to  light ;  feeble,  indeed,  and  easily  masked  are 
ita  fbrces,  but  they  surely  riitt. 
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It  may  be  that  the  thennometei  and  liydrometar  tie  the  only  inBtmmente  which 
ue  Dice  enongh  to  enable  lu  to  detect  it  Its  foot-prints,  neverthelees,  are  well 
marked  in  oar  tablee,  showioK  the  thermal  dilatation  of  sea-water.  The  movements 
of  the  isothermal  lines,  marchini;  np  and  down  the  ocean,  show  by  signs  not  to  be 
mistaken  its  rate  and  velocity.  These  movementB  are  well  represented  on  the  thermal 
charts.  The  tiny  Hpplings  of  this  feeble  tide  have,  we  may  be  sure,  their  ofHce  to 
*  perfomi  in  the  geoecal  system  of  aqneons  circulation  in  the  sea.  Their  influence  may 
be  fteble,  like  small  pt^tarbations  in  the  orbits  of  planets  f  but  the  physicist  is  no 
more  at  liberty  to  despise  these  than  the  astronomer  is  to  neglect  those. 

The  problem  that  we  now  have  in  hand,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  diagrams 
of  this  plate,  is  to  put  the  seas  in  scales,  the  ocean  in  a  balance,  and  to  weigh  in 
the  specific  gravity  bottle  the  waters  of  the  northern  with  the  waters  of  the  aouthem 
hemis^iere. 

It  wonid  appear  that  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  are  decidedly  both 
cooler  and  heavier,  parallel  for  parallel,  than  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  but 
this  difference  may  be  mors  apparent  than  real,  for  the  observations  were  made  in 
the  northern  sammer  on  this  side,  and  in  the  southern  fall  and  winter  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  equator. 

Had  we  a  series  of  observations,  the  converse  of  this,  viz. :  winter  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  aummer  in  the  South,  perhaps  the  latter  would  then  appear  to  be  specifically 
the  lighter;  at  any  rate,  the  mean  snmmei  temperature  of  each  Atlantic,  North  and 
South,  is  higher  than  its  mean  winter  temperature,  and  eonseqnently  the  speciRe 
gravity  of  the  waters  of  each  most  change  with  the  seasons.  A  diagram — had  we 
the  di^  for  such  an  one — to  show  these  changes,  would  be  very  instructive ;  it 
wonId  show  beautifully,  br  its  marks,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thin  new-bom  tide  of 
the  ocean. 

2.  DEPTH  OS  THE  OCEAN.— The  experiments  that  have  been  made  for  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  the  South  Atlantic  have  been  much  less  numerons  than  those  to 
the  North  of  the  Equator,  and  those  recorded  are  much  leas  conclusive.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Memoir,  18€o,  pp.  6S7 — ^7D:t,  the  particulars  and  list  of  the  soandings  which 
ha*e  been  mode  North  of  the  Equator,  have  served  another  purpose  in  Atlantic 
hydrography, — they  have  disproved  the  ciiatence  of  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
reported  iboali  and  dangers,  to  test  which  many  of  them  were  made.  In  the  South 
Atlantic,  on  the  other  band,  these  vigias  and  vaguely  determined  rocks  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  the  deep  sea  lead  has  not  been  applied  to  their  verification  and 
disproof. 

Notwithstanding  the  careful  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  South 
Atlantic,  our  conviction  is,  that  they  are  all,  or  almost  all,  of  a  negative  character ; 
that  is,  that  the  enormous  length  of  line  mn  out  in  some  casea  does  nut  ahow  the  true 
depth  of  the  ocean. 

This  doubt  we  have  expressed  and  assigned  reasons  for  in  other  places,  and  it  nay 
here  be  tniefly  stated  that  the  lead,  in  most  cases,  has  apparently  drawn  out  the  line 
at  very  trregolar  intervals,  which  a  spherical  shot  would  not  do,  and  that  it  is  more 
than  prohable  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  very  much  within  the  depth  appa- 
rently shown  by  the  soanding  line.  For  if  it  should  pass  through  one  or  more 
oppoeing  submarine  streams,  such  as  those  described  in  the  Atlantic  Memoir,  10th 
edition,  pp.  260,  261,  and  which  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  wonld  do  in  some 
greater  or  less  desjee,  this  movomeot  of  the  water  would  carry  the  line  off  the  reel 
withdonble  its  verocity,or,  inmany  cases,  with  a  speedqniteequal  to  that  with  which 
it  would  be  drawn  by  the  sounding  weight-  Also  that  the  impact  of  a  moving  mass 
<rf  water  upon  a  line  whose  sectional  area  is  eqnal  to  SO  square  feet  per  1,000  fathoms 
would  be  vastly  greater  than  the  force  exerted  npon  it  by  a  sounding  weight,  which 
would  oonseqnently  be  drifted  away  by  the  line.  The  mction  of  a  tortnons  line,  ita 
bnoyant  power,  and  other  reasons  also,  may  be  brought  forward  to  invalidate  the 
condosions  drawn  from  these  eiperiment^. 

It  may  therefbre  be  stated,  that  when  the  line  at  these  great  sonndings  does  not 
mn  oat  with  a  legnlarly  decreasing  rate,  that  some  other  caose  is  in  operation  to  cause 
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this  irregalaritj,  and  that  it  does  not  show  tho  true  depth.  Beridea  this,  the  txaet 
drift  of  tae  ship  or  boat  sboold  be  taken  into  account,  as  any  motion  from  the  tni» 
perpendicniaj  will  cause  the  resulting  depth  to  be  not  the  hypothecose  of  a.  risht- 
anEled  trisnf^le,  whose  ba«e  ia  equal  to  the  drift,  bat  the  perpendicular  to  the  DMO 
and  a  curve  formed  hj  the  Kmnding-  line. 

In  the  Atlantie  Mttncir,  abovo  quoted,  this  subject  is  given  more  at  length,  and 
details  of  numerous  experiments  will  there  be  found  ;  to  thorn  may  be  added  some 
mode  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Beldier,  in  H.M.S.  Samarang,  off  the  West  coast  of 
AMca,  which  ore  recorded  io  the  "  Nautical  Ma|;azine,"  1S43,  p.  796.  The  results 
of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  coincide  with  those  which  are  there  given. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1843,  being  in  lat.  0°  24'  N.,  long.  10°  3T  W.,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  soundings.  It  broke  or  ceased  to  descend  (suddenly)  at  3,0S5 
fethoms. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1843,  in  lat.  4°  14'  35'  S.,  long.  9°  37'  39'  W.  (500  miles 
southward  of  Capo  Palnias),  a  weight  of  14  lbs,  was  attached,  and  struck  soundiniia 
at  1,620  fathoms;  but  5  fathoms  were  hauled  in  to  bring  it  nearly  verticil.  No 
perceptible  current,  but  the  ship  drifted  about  1  mile  to  the  south-west  duiing  the 
operation,  which  I  attributed  to  the  breeze  and  being  hove  to. 

On  the  t3th  of  April,  being  becalmed  in  lat.  35°  SO'  S.,  long.  1'  54'  E.  (840  miles 
westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  another  attempt  was  made  at  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, but  the  line  parted  without  any  surface  strain  at  1,270  fathoms. 

Captain  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  in  H.M.S.  Ertbtu,  also  obtfuned  soundings  in  this  port ; 
we  subjoin  the  particulars  of  this  experimenL  It  was  in  lat.  33"  21'  S.,  long.  9°  4'  E. 
March  3rd,  1840. 

"  I  have  just  obtained  another  deep  sounding  (in  2,677  fiithoma),  and  although  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  down  so  for  as  I  wiuhed,  and  still  hope  to  do,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  if  we  get  into  any  sea  deep  enough,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing it  The  weight  employed  was  040  pounds,  and  we  had  on  the  reel 
something  more  than  5,000  fathoms  of  lino  ;  the  first  437  fathoms  were  a  single 
strand  of  whale  line ;  the  rest  was  of  two  strands  of  three-yarn  spnn  yam. 

"  Crozier  took  down  the  time  of  each  'mark  passing  off  the  reel ;  and  when  the 
weight  touched  the  bottom,  it  stopped  so  suddenly,  the  boats'  crews  all  called  out, '  It 
is  down.'  We  veered  away  50  fethoms  afterwards,  and  then  hauled  in  again,  but 
could  not  get  an  inch  more  than  the  mark  at  wliich  it  first  struck.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  this  sounding,  and  it  is  the  more  so  from  showing  very 
plainly  that  we  have  the  means  of  getting  soundings,  however  deep  the  sea  may  be, 
and  I  trust  our  next  trial  wiil  be  in  deeper  water.  1  have  ordered  the  line  to  be  again 
oompleted  to  5,000  fathoms." 

The  foregoing  will  give  sufficient  idea  of  the  details  of  these  interesting  experi- 
ments. But  the  great  depths  there  recorded  have  since  been  far  exceeded.  Without 
including  the  great  sounding  of  5,700  fathoms,  tritd  by  I.icat.  Walsh,  U.S.N.,  in  the 
Taney,  November  lath,  1840,  in  laL  31°  59' N.,  long.  S8°  43' W.,  three  others  of  still 
greater  depth  have  been  tried,  One  in  the  North  Atlantic,  b;  Lieutenant  O.  H. 
Berr)-man,  U.S.N,,  in  the  Dolphin,  February  12th,  1853,  in  the  North  Atlantie,  in 
lat.  32°  55'  N.,  long.  47°  58'  W.,  when  G,G00  fathoms  were  veered  out.  The  others 
■were  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  oJ  the  U.S.  frigate  Cangreaa,  April  4th,  1852,  in  lat. 
35°  35'  S.,  long.  45'  10'  W.,  when  the  cast  was  8,300  fathoms ;  and  the  other  by 
Captain  Denham,  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  October  30th,  1852,  in  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  long.  37* 
G'  W.,  of  7,706  fathoms. 

Of  the  relation  between  the  depth  and  the  rate  of  the  proportion  of  the  Tidal 
and  storm-wavea,  it  will  be  needless  to  speak,  as  our  knowledge  is  much  too  limited 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  topics.  We  have  no  satisfactory  examples,  either  of 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  has  been  found  to  be  of  such  surpaasing  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  cousisting  in  •ome  parts  almost  exclusively  of  living  organisms,  as  de- 
,    scribed  in  the  "  North  Atlantic  Memoir,"  1865,  pages  336 — 338. 
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"The  enrioos  on  board  «hip  Bometiines  amiue  themselvea  by  letting  overboard,  in 
Hltht  windsandcalma,  a  boop-uet  of  r&Qie,  or  other  lig^ht  material,  to  '  catch  insect* 
of  the  sea  *  crombs  of  bread  or  other  rood  that  niil  attract  them  are  sometimeB  placed 
in  it  an  baiL  The  hoop  is  to  keep  the  moath  of  the  net  open  and  prevent  it  from 
colUpsing  into  folds  and  crushing  ita  spoils  as  it  is  haaled  up;  and  these,  when 
Ihey  are  leceived  on  deck,  aie  regarded  bj  all  on  board  with  amazed  interest  and 
cvnositj. 

"  Bat  wait  until  the  microscopist  monnti  them  on  his  slides,  and  brings  the  powers 
of  faia  instrument  to  bear.  Then  ercrf  one  who  looks  marreU  at  the  beaut]-  and 
Tarietj  of  organic  form  there  presented,  and  the  beholder  is  at  once  etrack  with  the 
extent,  the  resources,  and  the  richneaa  of  the  new  field  of  research,  into  which  h« 
haanow,  itmaj  be  for  the  first  tin  '  '  ' 
fnllf  realiies  the  idea  that  the  organ 
and  as  marrellous  as  its  wonders. 

"  With  Kuch  a  subject  for  study  and  contemplation  as  these  insects  afford  to  all  who 
can  use  the  microscope,  let  lo  naturalist  who  crosses  the  ocean,  and  do  pa^nger  on 
board  ship,  or  mariner,  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  microscope,  talk  hereafter  about 
tbe  oioDotoDT  of  a  sea  voyage,  or  the  ennui  of  a  passage.  More  varied,  strange,  and 
new  than  the  insect  life  of  (arra  firma,  the  entomology  of  the  sea,  if  we  may  so  style 
the  famtties  of  its  little  cruKtacem,  mcdusic,  and  zoophytes,  offers  quite  as  profitable 
and  as  indtinctive  a  Geld  of  inveatigation  as  does  the  entomology  of  the  air. 

"  The  floating  crastaceeo  of  the  high  seas  s 
than  the  insects  of  the  air,  yet,  in  the  scale  of  being,  I  , 
wonns  of  the  earth.  Every  one  who,  with  an  eye  for  the  microscope,  goes  to  sea 
may  help,  with  proper  drawings  and  descriptions  of  what  comes  to  his  net,  greatly 
to  enrich  this  field.  Not  only  so,  these  mites  of  moving  creatures  will  tell  us  in  their 
Mate  way,  if  we  consnlt  them  aright,  of  all  the  currents,  polar  and  eqaatorial,  that 
help  to  regulate  the  climates  of  the  great  deep.  They  may  be  regarded  as  tallies  to 
the  water  br  which  the  svitem  and  channels  of  oceanic  circoktion  are  to  be  pointed 
out  and  made  visible,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  of  science."— Cjjitom  Maury. 

This  "  NeiD  Field,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Msury,  can  be  readily  explored  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  A  simple  contrivance,  if  a  microscope  is  not  at 
hand,  will  afford  the  means.  Tbe  eve-piece,  or  first  joint  of  an  ordinary  telescope,  is 
a  very  good  substitute.  To  use  it  for  the  transparent  objects,  which  the  minute  in- 
habicantii  of  the  surface-waters  generally  consist  of,  place  them  in  a  drop  of  water  on 
a  piece  of  glasi,  held  or  fixed  horizontally  a  few  inches  above  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
or  B  looking-glass,  and  the  telescope  joint  held  by  the  lower  part  at  from  a  qnarter  to 
half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  this  gloss,  will  make  an  excellent  microscopic  tube 
of  great  power,  soffieient  to  show  mauv  of  the  singular  forms  and  great  beauties  of 
the  nnimsJculiE,  which  can  be  easily  collected  in  vast  numbers. 

The  bMt  or  readiest  way  of  obtaining  them  is  to  l«w  a  small  net,  consisting  of  a 
hoop  one,  two,  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  is  strained  a  piece  of  bunting  or 
fine  game,  and  this  being  drained  occasionally  into  a  vessel,  will  afford  an  abundant 
harvest.  The  floating  weeds  also  contain  great  quantities  of  minute  living  creatnrea, 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  sap^  means. 

It  wonld  be  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to.  deal  with  the  character- 
istics and  families  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  although  much  good  may  be  done, 
hydrographically,  by  the  study  of  their  distribution.  This  subject  must  oe  pursued 
in  other  works,  although  unfortunately  they  are  generally^  of  a  verj  expensive  cha- 
racter. In  the  eighth  edirion  of  Manry's  Saihng  directions  is  given  an  extensive 
■erica  of  coloured  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  specimens  taken  on  board 
Captain  Toynbee's  famous  ship  Gloriana,  from  the  pencil  of  his  accomplished  lady, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Smyth,  to  whom  this  work  was  originally 
S.  A.  O.  8 
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dedicHted.  Maury  published  the  foHoning  letter,  which  aooompanied  these  draw- 
ings :— 

"  Ship  OlnTiana,  en  voyage,  Jannaiy,  1857.— My  Dear  Sir ;  Your  very  velcoms 
iind  kind  letter  was  awaitini;  us  when  we  landed  in  Madras  last  month,  for  we  had 
left  England  a  dav  or  tiro  before  it  arrived.  1  assure  yon  it  was  with  sincere  plea- 
Bure  that  Captain  'foynbee  heard  that  his  logs  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  you,  for  it 
is  a  greU4  tbinir  to  contribute  even  in  the  smallest  measure  to  your  excellent  and 
noble  work.  The  log  this  voyage  will  comprise  a  liltle  further  experience  of  the 
Indian  Peas ;  for  we  came  up  tie  Bay  of  Bengal  in  company  with  a  cyclone,  making 
nse  of  it  till  the  furious  squalls  and  disturbed  sea  warned  ns  to  stop,  and  most  aur- 

Erieed  all  the  pa-Mcngers  were  when  they  heard  the  order  given  to  heave  to,  .and  to 
nm  what  it  wan  that  we  were  to  avoid.  Captain  Toynbee  had  confided  his  suapi- 
cions  of  our  terrible  neighboDr  to  me  for  some  days,  and  most  interesting!  had  found 
it  to  watch  the  gradnid  changes  of  wind  which  were  to  proie  the  truth  and  im- 

K'tance  of  the  circular  theory ;  and  when  we  were  the  first  ship  to  anchor  in  MadiBs 
ad,  all  that  had  been  there  before  having  been  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  the  chorua  of 
praise  on  thiK  simple  hut  effectual  nautical  science  was  universal. 

"  We  have  since  found  that  on  a  night  while  we  had  theatricals  peiforming  on 
board  in  the  open  air,  a  ship  only  195  miles  from  us  was  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  wind,' sea,  rain  ;  whilst  fonr  ships  on  shore,  and,  more  dreadful  elill,  the  wreck  uf 
a  vessel's  stem,  formed  into  a  raft — but  with  no  men  on  it — compkied  the  horrors  of 
the  day ;  all  this,  however,  is  desorihod  at  length  in  the  log,  and  that  will  tell  you, 
too.  that  the  rest  of  our  voyage  was  rough,  rough  outwoi*diy,  but  amootii  and  plea- 
sant inwardly ;  for  both  the  passengers  and  the  detachment  of  the  12th  Lancers  on 
board  seemeil  to  vie  with  eacn  other  in  smoothing  over  the  discomforts  of  high  seas 
and  inccBsant  rain  ;  *  *  '  indeed,  we  thought  that  tbe  rough  weather 
i>e(>med  just  to  afford  that  relief  from  the  monotony  and  ennui  of  a  long  voyage, 
which  people  in  general  »iE  not  look  for  in  occupation.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have 
found  a  now  and  most  engrossing  interest  in  sea  lile  in  examining  the  sea  water  with 
the  microscope,  of  the  results  of  which  we  have  since  found  that  yon  give  specimena 
in  the  last  edition  of  your  Sailing  Directions.  Unforlunately,  Captain  Toynbee  had 
not  reached  the  appendix  in  looking  through  it  before  leaving  home,  else  wo  ahonld 
have  provided  ourselves  properly  for  carrying  on  the  search.  The  surgeon  of  the 
Lancers,  Mr.  Wrench,  luckily  had  his  microscope  with  him,  enii  was  enthusiastic  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  it,  and  he  and  my  husband  used  to  spend  many  hours  at  finct 
trying  to  catch  these  delicate  organisms.  '  Oh,'  Mr.  Wrench  sighed  '  if  I  had  but  a 
teat  lube  here.'  A  hydrometer  had  been  accidentally  broken  a  few  days  before,  and 
sapplied  the  very  thing  we  wanted,  and  then  all  went  on  prosperously ;  each  day 
exciting  in  us  more  and  more  admiration  for  the  marvels  around  us.  That  rou^h 
foaming  sea  to  abound  with  this  minute  life,  exquisitely  coluured,  and  each  of  the 
many  legs  of  the  little  crustacte  beautifully  feathered  and  fringed,  seemed  a  wonder 
of  which  we  could  never  tire,  and  much  as  we  liked  Mr.  Wrench  personally,  our 
regret  when  he  left  us  was  much  increased  by  his  microscope  going  with  him  He 
is  already  at  work  with  it  on  the  fresh  water  inaects  in  Founamalee,  whilst  a  kind 
friend  in  Madras  hos  lent  us  his,  so  that  the  bucket  of  water  drawn  for  trjing  the 
surface  temperature  is  a  perpetual  feast.  We  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  hear- 
ing whether  the  sketches  we  shall  send  you  resemble  those  you  have  had  from 
elsewhere.  I  fear  that  I  am  taking  up  too  much  of  your  precious  time  with  my  long 
letter,  but  it  is  a  real  treat  to  speak,  even  on  paper,  to  anyone  who  thoroughly  ap- 
preciates the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  sea.  What  new  lights  you  have  thrown 
upon  it  in  your  Fbysical  Geography,  and  how  shall  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  that 
charming  work  ?  We  rewarded  Mr.  Wrench  for  his  microscopic  work  by  letting  him 
read  it,  and  agrees  with  us  in  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  ita  views.  •  •  ■ 
Believe  me  your  truly  obliged,  ELLEN  P.  Toi.NBEE." 

•  The  works  of  D'Urrille,  Dana  and  others  will  afford  abundant  interest,  as  wil!  the 
observations  of  Captain  R,  W  Foster,  of  Liverpool,  whose  log  of  the  ship  Metrepolit 
has  been  given  in  Maury's  directory.  A  few  words  by  the  Arctic  traveller.  Dr. 
Sutherland,  F.R,O.S.,  on  this  sabject,  arising  out  of  his  passage  to  Algoa  Bay  in 
IHlii,  will  be  a  fitting  adjunct  to  what  has  been  slid  previously  : — 
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It  11U17,  howerer,  be  proper  to  obwrrei  that  ereij  put  of  the  ocean  where  the 
towinf^-net  conld  be  applied  mtisfoctorily,  for  the  pnrfHJBe  of  including  whatever 
came  into  ita  wny,  waa  fouod  to  contain  cmstacea,  chiefly  of  the  EDtomoetracoiiB 
ordeiv,  in  conaiderablB  abundance.  The  genua  Oj/priditia,  of  which  bat  little  is 
known,  and  in  some  instancsa  sappoaed  to  be  dredg«d  from  depths  of  Hixty  to  seventy 
hlhoma  on  the  British  eoaets,  was  found  of  large  size  at  the  surface  of  tne  ocean  in 
both  the  northern  and  sonthern  hemispheres,  in  localities  determined  astronomicallT, 
where  Sir  J.  Clark  Rom  failed  to  strike  soundings  with  2,000  fathoms  of  line.  This 
genna,  however,  haa  been  foand  in  several  parts  of  the  Southern  Ucean  bv  Mr. 
Adam*,  Assistant-Sargeon,  R.N.,  and  other  travellers.*  1'he  genus  Anomalncera, 
and  several  other  closei^'-allied  genera  of  this  widelj-distribuled  order,  hitherto 
chiefly  confined  to  the  British  seas  and  most  northern  pnrts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
were  foond  extending  soathward  of  the  Equator — species  apparently  the  same  having 
been  taken  in  the  English  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  4°  to  6°  of  S,  lat.,  on 
the  20th  to  the  2olh  meridian  of  W.  long.  In  no  part,  however,  traversed  during  the 
pamage  did  this  onjer  occur  as  on  the  Agulhas  Bank,  where  many  thonsands  of  the 
most  beaatiful  and  lively  creatures  were  often  found  to  be  included  in  the  net  after 
two  or  three  minutes'  towing  over  the  stern  of  the  ship  during  almost  a  perfect  calm. 
In  the  daytime  it  was  remarkable  how  few  of  the  EHlomoitracoiu  order,  01  even  of 
any  cmatacea,  were  taken  up  when  the  net  waa  towed  along  the  surface :  when 
lowered  with  a  weight  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20  fathoms  the  success  was  mach  better  | 
bnt  Mill  the  numhers,  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  during  broad 
d;\ylight,  nere  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  myriads  taken  from  the  surface 
atcr  nightfall.  A  few  mollnsca,  the  young  of  the  Argannnt,  several  species  of 
Plrmpar/t,  the  beautiful  purple  Atlantic  gasteropod,  lanthtna  fragilU,  and  a  few 
tetiL,'eroas  annelides,  were  taken  in  much  the  same  proportion  by  night  as  by  day ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  acaleph  forms  were  also  found  equally  numerous  in  day- 
light and  after  night  had  set  in.  This  foct,  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  marino 
aninials,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  resort  to  the  snrfade  of  the  water,  is  worthy 
the  notice  I'f  naturalists,  as  it  may  in  soma  measure  account  for  the  paucity  of  crna- 
taoean  forma,  not  oofrequently  oomplained  of  by  several  most  careful  observers-t 

LnmilLOsity  of  the  fisa. — The  Inminous  appearance  of  the  sea  at  night  has  often 
betn  the  Huiij<.ct  ufwonduruod  reflection.  This  light,  when  excited  by  the  ship's 
rushing  thnjugh  the  water,  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  stars,  or  round  masses  of 
grveninh  hue,  frequently  IH  inches  in  diamtrter.  They  float  by  the  vessel  in  every  part 
of  the  water  which  her  bottom  has  touched,  as  deep  as  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
keel,  and  form  behind  her  a  long  and  fiery  train.  At  other  times,  when  the  breeis 
is  strung,  and  the  billows  break  and  foam,  this  light  appears  like  fleids  of  flashing 
lire-  Twice,  nvs  Mr.  Luctnck,  1  have  beheld  this  latter  sight  in  all  it!  splendour  \ 
the  water  was  highly  luminous,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  vessel  seemed 
to  be  plunging  her  way  over  billows  of  liquid  fire.  In  bnth  instances  the  night  woa 
dark  and  lowering;  and  the  brilliance  of  the  water  formed  a  grand  but  awful  con- 
trast with  the  black  concaie  above  us.  When  daylight  returned,  all  this  heatless 
splendour  was  ec!ipi>cd,  and  the  sea  exhibited,  to  a  snpi.'rficial  view,  only  a  more  dingy 
coliiur  than  u»ual  ;  to  a  more  close  examination  it  presented  myriads  of  hemisp^ 
Heal  bodies  of  the  medusa  tribe. 

Thia  Inminoui  epponrance  arises  from  the  presence  of  several  kinds  of  animated 
beings,  which  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light.  This  is  evident 
from  the  multitude  of  them  which  may  bo  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  still  appear  lucid 
and  active.  Another  great  cause  may  probably  be  foond  in  the  disoreaniiation  and 
putrefaction  of  animal  substances ;  this  light  abounding  on  all  beaches  where  the 
refase  of  la:^  cities  is  discharged.  Friction,  in  most  cases,  seems  to  assist  in  the 
prodaction,  it  it  be  not  in  all  essential  to  the  existence,  of  this  brilliancy.  The 
slight  agitation  of  the  water,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  a  steady  brecse  npon 
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iU  tmrtaee,  is  often  mfficieQt  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  casea  where  planti  are  taken 
up,  inhabited  by  miuitte  aoimob,  expmure  to  the  peadng  air  alone  Beeins  to  be 
enough. 

That  this  Inminoua  quality  ia  not  confined  to  the  snrfiice  of  the  water,  where,  for 
the  most  part  it  appears  in  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  is  evident  to  all  who 
have  passed  the  tropica,  and  may  be  clearly  proved  to  those  who  have  not ;  for  the 
shark,  when  he  has  taken  the  bate  at  night,  and  finds  himself  hooked,  generally 
planges  downward,  if  line  enough  be  given,  many  fathoms  below  the  bottom  of  the 
veaael,  and  is  visible  even  there  hy  the  light  which  he  creates  around  himself,  while 
floundering  in  the  water.  That  the  light  in  questiou  does  not  proceed  from  hie  own 
body,  but  from  the  water  which  he  agitates,  or  rather  the  matter  which  it  contains, 
is  manifest;  because  the  larger  living  fishes,  aa  they  dart  around  and  beneath  us 
during  the  obscurity,  leave  behind  them  long  lucid  trains,  just  of  the  .same  kind, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  vessel  heiaelf  does. 

This  milky  appearance  of  the  sea  water,  proceeding  from  some  phosphorescent  sub- 
Blance  contained  in  solution,  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  salt  water  of  the  sea ;  for  if 
there  was  more  salt  contained  in  it,  animal  snbstances,  it  is  probable,  would  not  suffi- 
ciently decompose  to  produce  this  luminosity ;  and,  also,  this  phenomenon  is  never 
obserred  in  fresh  water,  llie  experiments  of  Mr.  Canton,  on  phosphorescent  snb- 
stances,  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  much  of  the  Inminons  appearance  of  the 
ocean  may  be  safely  referrible  to  this  cause.  • 

For  Commodore  Krusenstem's  remarks  on  the  phosphorescent  insects,  see  tb« 
"  Meniatr  on  the  Atlantic,"  Sth  edition,  page  240.  The  milky  whiteness  of  the  sea. 
described  by  Captain  Turkey,  has  been  seen  in  other  places,  heretofore  noticed.  l>r, 
Francis  Buchanan  has  given  a  particular  description,  from  its  appearance  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  the  Seychelles  and  Bombay,  lat.  6°  32'  N.,  long.  61=  2a'  E.,  3lrt 
July,  ITSd.  That  description  is  as  follows :  "  About  7''  15"  p.m.,  the  sea  waa  ob- 
served to  be  remarkably  white;  the  sky  was  everywhere  cltar,  except  around  the 
horizon,  where,  for  about  IS  degrees,  it  was  covered  with  a  dark  haze,  as  is  usual  in 
such  latitudes.  The  whiteness  graduallv  increased  till  Sfi  30°" ;  the  sea  was  then  as 
high  coloured  aa  milk,  very  much  resembling  the  milky  wa^  in  the  heavens,  the  Id- 
toinuus  appearance  of  the  sea  resembling  the  brighter  stars  in  that  constellation.  It 
continuea  io  this  condition  till  past  midnight,  and  disappeared  only  as  daylight  ad- 
vanced. The  whiteness  prevented  us  from  being  able  to  see  eitner  the  break  or 
bwell  of  the  sea,  although  both  were  considerable,  aa  we  knew  from  the  motion  of  the 
ship  and  the  noise.  There  was  much  light  upon  deck,  as  we  could  discern  all  the 
ropes  much  more  distinctly  than  usual.  We  drew  several  buckets  of  water,  in  which, 
even  when  at  rest,  there  appeared  a  great  number  of  luminous  bodies.  The  bulk  of 
them  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lencth,  and  nearly  aa 
much  In  breadth.  Some,  however,  were  1  ^  inches  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  others.  These  were  seen  to  move  in  the  same  manner  as  a  worm  does  in  water. 
When  taken  upon  the  finger  they  retained  their  shining  bculty  even  when  dry. 
When  brought  near  to  a  candle  their  light  disappeared,  but  by  minute  attention,  an 
extremely  fine  filament  could  be  observed  and  lifted  upon  the  point  of  a  pin.  It 
was  of  an  uniform  shining  colour  and  form,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  spider's 
thread.  In  a  gallon  of  the  water  there  mi^ht  be  about  four  hundred  of  these  animal* 
emitting  light.  The  water  itself,  when  in  the  bucket,  had  a  natural  appearance. 
The  atmoepbere  waa  seeemingly  free  from  fog.  llie  stais  were  bright,  and  there  wa< 
no  moonlight." 


The  mednsie  and  animalculm,  which  occasion  the  usual  luminoua  appearance  of  the 
sea,  emit  light  mostly  when  strongly  agitated ;  and  hence  appear  chiefly  when  close 
by  the  sides  of  the  ship,  or  when  any  large  fish  pasees  swiftv,  or  when  a  bucket  of 
water  is  drawn,  and  the  water  is  suddenly  poured  out.  In  doing  this,  I  have  often 
observed  that  one  of  the  animaculee  stuck  to  my  hand,  and  shone  for  a  little ,  but  aa 
hand  dried  the  li^bt  disappeared,  so  that  1  never  oonld  bring  the  animal  to  a  light 
so  as  to  discover  it  by  a  minifying  glass.     So  much  seems  necessary  to  explain  what 
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In  the  year  1R05,  in  retiiming  from  Si.  Helena  to  England,  a  little  North  from 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  at  no  Tery  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  had  an 
Opportunity  of  geeiag  a  atill  more  Hplcodid  appearance  of  the  lumtnouB  animalcules. 
Soon  after  dark,  in  the  evening,  it  being. nearlj  calm,  we  saw  Dumcrous  lights  at  a 
distance,  like  the  Lamp*  of  a  great  city-  The  lights  gradually  approached  the  tri- 
gate,  and  o»  reacfaiog  us  appeared  to  arise  from  a  great  many  large  Sshes  (albicores) 
■Dorting  in  the  water,  and  agitating  the  animalcules  so  as  to  excite  their  luminous 

Of  the  Molluscfe  or  Mednne  (Tnlgo  Sea-Blubber)  ther«^Hre  -rery  numerous  specieH, 
con^iikting  of  a  tender  gelatiaons  mass,  of  various  figures,  most  of  which,  by  their 
phosptioreous  quality,  snine  with  gn;^'-  splendour  in  the  water.  In  the  hupplemeni  to 
the  ■-Nautical  Magatine,"  1S34,  is  a  description  of  them,  as  taken  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  ocean,  with  an  en^Ting,  exhibiting  the  curious  figures  of  16  diRereoI 
■peciee,and  which,  therefore,  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Webster  says,  "  Ihiring  the  lon^  calms  by  which  we  were  dtlayed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  equator,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  several  kinds  uf  medDiia>,  or 
the  Ka-bLubbcr.  One  day,  while  some  uf  our  crew  were  bathing  in  a  sail,  secured  for 
the  purpose  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  several  of  them  were  severely  stung  by  these 
medu!>sc;  and  Mr.  Micrs,  the  carpenter,'  was  bo  much  injured  by  them  as  to  be  unable 
to  swim.  He  buffered  much  pain  and  irritation  in  coDsequcnce,  bat  nothing  further. 
I  have  frequently  handled  them,  and  immediately  afterwards,  on  applying  my  hands 
to  my  lips  and  lace,  have  experienced  some  degree  of  pain  ;  from  which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  the  secretion  of  Bome  acrid  matter,  rather  than  from 
any  electric  property.  I  contracted  a  disease  on  my  hands,  much  resembling  the 
itch,  ID  f^onsequence  of  handling  the  medusto  and  the  PhysatU,  or  aa  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Portagnett  man-of-war." 

"  MeduBie,  or  blubber,  ate  generally  supposed  to  consist  of  slimy  f^latinoos  matter 
bnt  they  are  merely  hydrophanes,  or  water  cells,  analogous  to  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye  ;  for,  when  punctured  and  hung  up  to  drain,  the  water  runs  from  them,  and 
leaves  an  almost  impenetrable  shred  of  membrane ;  and  yet  this  lives,  and  is  capable 
of  considerable  motion."- Vol.  I.,  p.  22. 

Mr.  WehBter  adds,"  In  the  early  part  of  December,  1828,  in  the  Harbour  of  Stateo 
Island,  where  the  ship  was  then  lying,  the  water  was  covered  with  medusie,  and  00 
the  following  night  tne  most  brilliant  illumination  ensued.  In  tize  these  medusce  va- 
ried from  1  to  K  inches  long,  and  were  bell-shaped,  or  like  a  mitred  cone,  but  fre- 
quently assuming  different  figures." 

Oo  the  stioresof  Staten  Island,  "  I  have  sat  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  wild 
•cvnery  around  me,  till  startled  from  my  reverie  by  the  encroaching  waves  of  the 
retnming  tide.  It  is  a  glorious  sight  lo  observe  tne  fecundity  of  nature,  and  thft 
boundless  profusion  of  the  Almighty's  works,  which  ^ves  to  every  drop  of  water  it» 
appropriate  being !     All  teems  with  existence,  and  is  crowded  with  inhabitants." 

In  laU  2*  10'  N.,  long.  15°  42'  W.,  26th  of  April,  1824,  at  9"  p.m.,  the  sea  appeared 
aooommouly  liuninous.  Captain  Liiing^tune,  in  the  brig  Jane,  was  then  on  his  way 
towards  Valparaiso,  and  bis  remarks  follow  ; — "  A  niultiiude  of  moUusciG  were  float- 
ing past,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  2|  inches  long,  1 J  bi'uad,  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  an  aperture,  open  at  the  front  end,  two-thirds  of  the  length)  many  were 
enDght,  «nd  when  gentlv  pressed  edgewise,  a  good  deal  of  water  ran  from  the  aper- 
tnre,  and  they  remoinea  of  a  round  form,  rather  inclining  to  conical;  not  unUke  a 
thimble  protracted  until  its  length  becomes  double,  in  proportion  to  its  diameter. 
They  were  very  luoiinoas:  the  light  they  emitted  seemed  voluntary,  and  wat  of  a 
Uutsb  GoloDr,  alternating  with  white.  Their  appearance  was  jelly-like,  in  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  cabin,  something  like  the  *epia,  or  cuttlc-flsh,  and  having  much  of 
the  same  jelly-like  appearance.     There  were  tubercles  on  them,  veiy  irregularly 
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placed,  and  each  seemed  to  be  a  little  spark  of  ligbt,  aa  if  the  light  wai  principally, 
if  not  entirel;,  emitted  from  tJie  taherclei.  They  ware  yerfectly  innoxioDB)  do  un- 
easy genaation  being  experienced  either  on  handling  them  or  afterward, 

"  I  have  been  thus  particnlar  in  my  description  of  them,  becaase  1  never  saw  any 
like  them  before  nor  since,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  meet  a.  single  individual  who  had, 
thongh  I  have  attempted  to  describe  them  to  many  old  Braailian  traders. 

"  Their  general  oolonr,  exclnsive  of  their  luminosity,  seemed  a  light  greyiBh  blue  or 
bluish  grey,  something  like  starch,  with  a  little  Prussian  blue  mixed  in  it." 

On  the  nisfht  of  the  30th  of  May,  lfl28,  in  H.M.S.  Chanticleer,  near  the  Cape 
Vei-de  Islandu,  at  about  10  p.m.,  the  vessel  sailing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  9  knots,  the  weather  clear  aod  the  stars  shining  brightly  "  our  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  hy  a  great  number  of  dolphins  about  the  ahip,  and  darting  about 
in  all  directions  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  ,  The  water  was  extremely  brilliant, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  sea  of  stars,  so  nnmerous  were  the  specks  of  light ;  and  the 
wake  of  the  vessel,  as  she  paa>,cd  through  it,  was  marked  by  one  continued  train  of 
light.  But  bi'sutiful  as  this  was,  we  had  been  in  some  de^ee  accustomed  to  it,  and 
our  attention  was  directed  to  the  dolphins.  We  could  distinctly  see  their  whole  form 
to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  the  bright  light  which 
they  emitted,  and  were  delijrhted  with  their  gambols.  A  train  of  vivid  light,  not 
unlike  that  left  by  a  rocket  in  its  flight,  but  more  continnous,  suddenly  appeared, 
,  and  marked  the  dolphins  to  be  in  pursuit  of  prey." 

SilCOlonred  Water. — Mr.  Loccock  snys,  "In  fine  weather,  near  the  Coast  of 
Brasil,  the  bhip  frequently  fulls  into  pntehet  of  teater,  which  exhibits  a  browa  and 
diity  appearance,  fnr  sovei-al  miles  in  extent.  Strangers  are  apt  to  suppose  that  they 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  shoal ;  end  more  than  once,  he  adds,  I  have  seen  the  helm'  put 
hastily  down,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  sand-bank.  Yet  the  brownness  of  the 
water  arises  from  the  spawn  of  fiNhee  ;  and,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  or 
powerful  lens,  is  found  to  be  mingled  with  va^t  numbers  of  the  small  fry,  which  have 
just  broken  into  active  existence.  They  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  their  parents 
doling  the  winter  months;  for  I  have  noticed  them  from  Jnne  to  November  j  but  not 
in  March,  April,  nor  May.  They  probably  serve  as  food  for  those  fishes  which  are 
more  fully  grown,  or  the  ocean  soon  would  be  overstocked."* 

Upon  this  pnsBose,  Lieutenant '  A.  H.  Bisschop  Oreevelink  remarks,  "1  should 
question,  with  all  deference,  whether  the  depth  of  water  in  such  places  was  tried  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty. 

"  On  our  passajte  from  the  Weat  Indies  to  Europe,  in  July,  18^7,  at  about  four  in 
the  aftf-rno'in  of  the  7th,  a  streak  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  Captain  K.  describes  ;  and  at  the  moment  we  passed  over  it,  the 
lead  was  hove  in  a  very  proper  manner,  without  finding  bottom ;  but  having  lowered 
the  boat,  soundings  were  found  to  exist,  although  in  more  than  30  fathoms  water. 
The  latitude,  computed  from  observations  taken  at  noon,  was  21°  12'  N.,  aod  longi' 
tudo,  by  chronometer,  oH°  42'  W." — See  further  on  this  subject,  "  Colombian  Nari- 
gator,"  Vol.  IIL,  p.  32. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  discoloured  water  is  an  indication  of  shoal 
water,  still  in  almost  every  long  vovage  some  of  this  phenomenon  is  met  with,  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  sonndings.  Wa  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  Journal 
and  Remarks!  of  Charles  Uarwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sec.  Qeol.,  &c.,  on  this  subject. 

•  On  the  6th  of  DBcember,  181S,  Captain  Kotiehae,f.nhiB  voyage  Hround  the  world,  ob- 
served DO  the  surfoce  of  the  sua,  neo^the  Inland  of  St.  Catherine,  a  serpentine  streak,  about 
two  fathom!!  broad,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  eitendod  ar  Cir  as  the  eye  coulil  reach. 
Upon  examination,  it  was  found  to  he  otcainoncd  by  an  innumerable  quanlity  of  small 
crabs,  and  the  seeds  of  a  murine  plant  or  w,  ed  [qu.  fufot  nBlani,  or  Qui/  fceed  >]  supposed 
to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.— Ao^rriu*,  Vol.1.,  p.  113. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Adtmlure  a,aA  Beagli,  1832—1836,  Vol.  III. 
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"  March  18th,  1812,  wo  tailed  from  Bohift.  A  few  days  ftfterwards,  when  not  far 
from  the  Abrolhos  isletB,  mj  attention  was  called  to  a  diocoloDred  appearance  ia  ttie 
KA.  The  whole  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  appealed  under  a  weak  lens,  seemed  aa  if 
coTered  with  piecea  of  chopped  hay,  with  their  ends  jagged.  One  of  the  particles 
meabored  .03  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  .009  in  breadth.  Examined  more  careful)]', 
'each  is  seen  to  consist  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  cylindrical  filaineots,  which  ha.'te  per- 
ft-ctly  rounded  extremities,  and  are  divided  at  regnlar  intervaU  b_v  ti'ansverse  icpta, 
containing  a  brownish  green  flocculent  matter.  The  filaments  must  bo  enveloped  in 
Bome  TiBcid  fluid,  for  tbe  bandies  adhered  together  without  actual  contact.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  family  these  bodies  properly  belong,  but  they  have  a  clou  resemblance 
in  structure  with  the  coofeTTm  which  grow  la  every  ditch.  These  simple  vegetablea 
thua  constituted  for  floating  in  the  open  air,  must  in  certain  places  exist  in  countlew 
numbers.  The  ship  pasaed  through  several  bands  of  them,  one  of  which  was  about  10 
Tarda  wide,  and,  Judging  from  the  mud-like  colour  of  the  water,  at  least  2J  miles 
long.  In  almmt  every  long  voyage  some  account  is  given  of  these  confcrvce.  They 
appear  specially  commou  ia  the  sea  near  Au-stralia.  Off  Cape  Leeuwin,  I  found  Eome 
verj-  similar  to  those  above  described;  they  diflered  chiefly  in  the  bundles  being  raiber 
smaller,  and  being  composed  of  fewer  filaments.  Capl.  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage,  ro- 
■narlu  that  the  sailors  gave  to  this  appearance  the  name  of  sea  sawdust. 

"  I  may  here  mention  that  two  days  preceding  our  arrival  at  the  Keeling  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  saw  in  manr  parts  masses  of  flocculent  matter,  of  a  brownish 
green  colour/ floating  on  the  sea.  They  varied  in  size,  from  half  to  3  or  4  inches 
■quare  j  and  were  quits  irregular  in  flgure.  In  an  opaque  vessel  they  could  barely 
be  distinguished,  but  in  a  glass  one  they  were  clearly  visible.  Under  the  mici-oacope 
the  flocculent  matter  was  seen  to  consist  of  two  kinds  of  confervn,  between  which  I 
•m  quite  ignorant  whether  there  exists  any  connection.  Minute  cylindrical  bodies, 
eonicAl  at  each  extremity,  are  involved  in  vast  numbers,  in  a  mass  of  tine  threads. 
These  threads  have  a  diumctcr  of  about  n^a  of  an  inch;  they  possess  an  internal 
lining,  and  are  divided  at  irregular  and  verr  wide  inleivais  by  traiisvcrac  septa. 
Thtir  length  in  so  great,  that  I  could  never  with  certainty  ascertain  the  form  of  the 
uninjured  extremity ;  they  are  all  curvilinear,  and  resemble  in  mass  a  Uaodl'ul  of  hair 
coiled  up  andsqueesed  together.  In  the  midst  of  these  threads,  end  probably  con- 
nected by  some  viscid  fluid,  the  other  kind,  or  the  cylindrical  transparent  bodies, 
float  in  great  numbers.  These  have  thtiir  two  extremities  terminated  by  cones,  pro- 
duced into  the  finest  points:  their  diameter  is  tolerably  constant  between  .006  and 
.UUS  of  an  inch ;  but  their  length  varies  considerably  from  .04  to  .06,  and  even  some- 
times lo  .08.  Near  one  extremity  of  the  cylindrical  part,  a  green  septum,  formed  of 
BTaDular  matter,  and  thickest  in  the  middle,  may  generally  he  seen.  This,  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  bottom  of  a  most  delicate,  colourless  sack,  composed  of  a  pulpj'  subalance, 
which  lines  the  exterior  case,  but  does  not  extend  withiu  the  extreme  conical  pjints. 
In  some,  small  but  perfect  spheres  of  brown  granular  matter  supplied  the  place  of  the 
septa;  and  I  observed  the  curious  process  by  which  they  were  produced.  The  pulpy 
matter  of  the  internal  coating  suddenly  grouped  itself  into  lines,  souie  of  which 
OHtumed  a  form  radiating  from  a  common  centre ;  it  then  continued  with  an  irregular 
and  rapid  movement  to  contract  itself,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  second,  the  whole 
wfts  united  into  a  perfect  little  sphere,  which  occupied  the  position  of  the  septum  at 
one  end  of  the  now  quite  hollow  case.  The  appearance  was  as  if  an  elabtic  mem- 
brane— for  instance,  an  Indian  rubber  ball — ^had  been  distended  with  air,  and  then 
bunt,  in  which  case  the  edges  would  instantly  contract  and  shrink  up  towards  a 
|ioini.  The  formation  of  the  granular  sphere  was  hastened  by  any  accidental  in- 
jury. I  may  odd,  that  frequently  a  pair  of  these  bodies  were  attaehed  to  each  other, 
cone  beside  cone,  at  that  end  where  the  septum  occurs.  When  floating  uninjured  in 
the  tea,  the  formation  of  the  spherical  gemmuies  perhaps  only  takes  place,  when  two 
of  the  plants  [or  rather  animal,  according  to  Bory  tif.  Vincent),  thus  become  attached 
and  married  to  each  other.  Nevertheless,  I  ceitainly  witnessed  this  curiucs  process 
ia  several  individaals,  when  separate,  and  when  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  dis- 
turbance- In  any  cose  it  does  not  teem  probable,  from  the  fixed  structure  of  the  scp- 
tnm,  that  the  whole  of  the  granular  matter  is  transferred  &om  one  ta  the  other  bodj) 
u  with  the  true  conjugalK. 
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"  I  will  here  octd  a  fen  other  observationa  connected  with  the  discolouration  of  the 
sea  from  organic  canses.  On  the  coast  of  Chile,  a  few  leagues  North  of  Cancepcioo, 
the  Beagie  one  day  passed  through  great  bands  of  muddy  water  j  aod  again,  a  de- 
gree South  of  Vaipaniigo,  the  same  appearance  was  atill  more  extensive.  Althonfth 
we  were  nearly  50  mileB  from  the  coaat,  I  at  first  attribnted  this  circumalance  to  rnd 
streams  of  muddy  water  brooght  down  bv  the  River  Maypo.  Mr.  Sulivan,  how- 
ever, having  drawn  np  some  in  a  glass,  tnoaght  he  distingaished,  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  moving  points.  The  water  was  slightly  stained  as  if  with  red  dnet;  and  after 
leaving  it  for  some  time  qoiet,  a  cloud  collected  at  the  bottom.  With  a  lens,  of  onc- 
fuurth  of  an  inch  focal  distance,  small  hyaline  points  could  be  seen  darting  about  with 
great  rapidity,  and  frequently  exploding.  Liamined  with  a  much  higher  power, 
their  shape  was  found  ta  he  oval,  and  contracted  by  a  ring  round  the  middle,  from 
which  line  curved  little  seise  proceeded  on  all  sides ;  and  these  were  the  organs  of 
motion.  One  end  of  the  body  was  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  Bory  St.  Vlacent,  they  are  animalcalx,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Trichodes :  it  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  examine  them  witii  care, 
for  almost  the  instant  motion  ceased,  even  while  crossing  the  field  of  vision,  their 
bodies  burst.  Sometimes  both  ends  burst  at  once,  sometimes  only  one,  and  a  quaatity 
of  coarse  brownish  granular  matter  was  ejected,  which  cohered  very  slightly.  The 
ring  with  the  acta;  sometimes  retained  its  irritability  for  a  little  while  after  the  con- 
ti-nts  of  the  body  had  been  emptied,  and  continued  a  wriggling,  uneven  motion,  llie 
animal,  an  instant  before  bursting,  expanded  to  half  again  its  natural  size ;  and  the 
explosion  took  place  about  fifteen  seconds  after  the  rapid  progressive  motion  bad 
ceaxcd  :  in  a  few  cases  it  was  preceded  for  a  short  interval  by  a  rotatory  movement 
on  the  longer  axis.  About  two  roinntea  after  any  nnmber  were  isolated  in  a  drop  of 
water,  tbey  thos  peiiabed.  The  animals  move  with  the  narrow  apex  forwards,  by 
the  aid  of  tlieir  vibratory  cilite,  and  generally  by  rapid  starts.  They  are  exceeding 
minute,  and  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  only  covering  a  space  eqnal  to  th« 
square  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Their  numbers  were  infinite  i  for  the  smallest 
drop  of  water  which  I  could  remove  contained  verv  many.  In  one  day  we  passed 
tbroQgh  through  two  spaces  of  water  thus  stained,  one  of  which  alone  must  have 
extended  over  several  square  miles,  ^'hat  incalcutablB  numbers  of  these  microsoo- 
picnl  animals !  The  colour  of  the  water,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  was  like  Jbat  of  a  river 
which  has  flowed  through  a  red  clay  district ;  but  under  the  vessel's  side  it  was  quita 
OS  dark  as  chocolate.  The  line,  where  the  red  and  blue  waters  joined,  was  distinctly 
defined.  The  weetber,  for  some  days  previously,  had  been  calm,  and  the  ocean 
abounded,  to  an  unusual  degree,  with  iiving  creatures.  In  Ulloa's  voyage  an  account 
is  given  of  crossing,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  some  discolonrod  water,  which  was 
mistaken  for  a  shonl ;  no  aoandlDgs  were  obtained,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
description,  that  this  little  animalcule  was  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

"  In  the  sea  around  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land,  I 
have  seen  narrow  lines  of  vrater  of  a  bright  red  colour,  from  the  number  of  Crustacea, 
which  somewhat  resemble  in  form  large  prawns  :  the  scalers  call  them  whale-food. 
"Whether  whales  feed  on  them  I  do  not  know  ;  but  terns,  corraoranta,  and  immense 
herds  of  great  unwieldy  seals,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  derive  their  chief  sustenance 
from  these  swimming  craba.  Seamen  invariably  attribute  the  discolannition  of  the 
water  to  spawn  ;  but  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  on  only  one  occasion-  At  the  dis- 
tance of  several  leagues  from  the  Archipelago  of  Oalapsgos,  the  ship  sailed  through 
three  strips  of  a  dark  yellowish  or  mud-like  water  {  these  strips  were  some  miles 
long,  but  only  a  few  yards  wide,  and  they  were  separated  from  the  surrounding  sur- 
fiice  by  a  sinuous  yet  distinct  margin,  fhe  colour  was  caused  by  little  gelatinous 
bulU,  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  numerous  spherical  ovules  were 
embedded  ;  tbey  were  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  being  of  a  reddiiih  colour  and  of  a 
different  shape  from  the  other.  }  cannot  form  a  conjecture  as  to  what  two  kinds  of 
animals  these  belonged.  Captain  Colnctt  remarks,  that  this  appearance  is  very  com- 
mon am  mg  the  Oalapagns  I.-^landa,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  banda'  indicates  that 
of  corrcnta ;  in  the  described  ease,  however,  the  line  wat  caused  by  the  wind.  The 
only  other  appearance  which  I  have  to  notice,  is  a  thin  oiiy  coat  on  the  surface,  which 
■  displays  iridescent  colours.    I  saw  a  considerable  tract  of  the  ocean  thus  covered  on 
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OMBt  of  Brosil ;  the  aramen  Httrtbnted  it  to  the  pntrefjin^  carcase  of  some  whale 
>hich  was  probablT  floatins  at  no  f^reat  distance.  1  do  not  here  mention  the  minute 
elatinoos  particl^  which  are  frequently  dispersed  throughout  the  water,  for  Ihey 

not  sufficiently  abandaat  to  create  anj  change  of  colour. 


ether  ?  In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  their  moTemeats  were  as  coinstanta- 
couB  as  in  a  regiment  of  soldiera  ;  but  this  cannot  happen  from  anythiujf  like 
oluntarf  action  with  the  ovules,  or  the  confervas,  nor  h  it  probable  among  the  in- 
dsorio.  Secondly,  what  causes  the  length  and  narrowness  of  the  bands  P  The  ap- 
narance  so  muoh  reserablea  that  which  may  be  seen  in  every  torrent,  where  the 
I'eain  uncoils  into  long  sti-eaks  the  froth  collected  in  the  eddies,  that  I  must  attribute 
le  effect  U>  a  similar  action  either  of  the  air  or  sea.  Under  this  supposition,  we  must 
^lieve  that  the  variousi  organised  bodies  are  produced  in  certain  favourable  places, 
id  are  thence  removed  by  the  set  of  either  wind  or  water,  I  confess,  however,  that 
ere  is  very  great  difficulty  in  imagining  any  one  spot  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
illiona  of  millions  of  animalcala  and  conferro; ;  for  whence  come  the  germs  at  such 
lints  ? — the  parent  bodies  having  been  distributed  by  the  winds  and  waves  over  the 
imense  ocean.  But  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  I  understand  their  linear  grouping, 
may  add,  that  S«nrcsby  remarks  toat  green  water,  abounding  with  pelagio  animala, 
invariably  found  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea." 


V.-KAONETIC  VASIATIOH. 

(223-)  Among  the  changes  which  have  come  over  the  system  of  navigation  of  lat« 
zSTB,  none  have  been  more  important  than  the  different  relation  which  the  compass 
iw  bears  to  the  ship  as  compared  with  its  place  in  former  times. 

Rudo  instruments,  nnadjusted,  with  errors  unsuspected,  and  under  influences  de- 
mctive  to  their  accuracy,  have  given  place  to  what  may  be,  in  some  coses,  over 
itimation,  of  this  primary  aid  to  the  seaman.  In  its  verj  nature  the  compass  is  im- 
lerfect  and  incompetent  to  show,  at  sea,  the  minute  quantities,  which  are  now  dis- 
puted over.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is  made,  like  the  topic  we  have  before  dis- 
lused,  ocean  currents,  the  scapegoat  for  many  errors  of  seamanship  and  judgmcnti 
Bhich  a  more  intimate  knowledge  BJid  therefore  greater  mistrust  and  induced  caution 
rtrnld  have  avoided. 

4.)  Our  present  task  deals  with  the  geographic  distribution  of  magnetism,  not 
iritb  those  local  effects  caused  by  the  ship  or  its  relations  to  outer  circumstances,  but 
Ed  its  position  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  other  points,  moat  important  in  themselves, 
lUst  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  features  of  the  earth's  ma^etism,  as  related  to  the  ship,  are  the  declination) 
hclination,  and  intensity.  The  dip  and  intensity  are  very  important  elements  in  the 
idjustment  of  the  compass  in  its  passage  through  the  varied  magnetic  condition  which 
in  oTcr-sea  voyage  ncro!<s  the  Equator,  conducts  a  ship  through,  but  they  have  but 
ittle  inflnencc  on  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  in  the  latitudes  usually  traversed 
in  commercial  pursuits.     The  deelittation  or  variation  is  one  of  the  most  important 

tIemeniB  in  navigation,  and  its  correct  estimation  and  application  most  essential  to 
he  safe  conduct  of  a  ship. 

(225.)  The  reasons  why  the  compass  is  now  placed  in  so  mnch  higher  coDiideratton 
_  what  it  was  in  former  years  are  manifest.  The  great  increase  of  the  ose  of  iron 
K>th  for  ship  building  as  well  as  in  the  fabric  of  wooden  ships,  and  the  consequent 
'aslly  increased  influence  that  the  ship  has  upon  her  compass  has  been  one  chief 
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reuon  wbf  attention  ia  80  imperatiTel^  demanded.  Again,  ainoe  the  nnivenal  lue  of 
■team,  the  eourae  of  a  vessel  in  passing'  direotlf  from  one  point  to  anotlier  requires  to 
be  niDch  more  accurately  laid,  tiian  it  wai  tliougbt  necessuy  when  wooden  ships  only 
were  ased. 

Another  reason,  which  has  ariaen  in  the  conrse  of  jears,  is  that  canaed  bf  tha 
■ecnlar  variation .  The  aceorate  Rovemnient  surveys,  which  have  now  been  in  pro- 
gress for  30  or  40  years,  in  their  earliei  portions  have,  in  many  cases,  remained  as 
they  were  issued,  and  consequently  this  chanf^  from  the  variation  of  ths  compass 
they  show  has  amounted  to  a.  considerable  quantity,  such  as  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  a  vessel  where  they  have  been  impficitT  trusted  to.  The  survey  of  the  SL 
Lawrence,  as  commenced  by  Cape  Bayfield,  may  be  instanced. 

The  appreciation  of  this  change,  whteh  has  thus  become  manifeBt  simnltaneonsly 
with  the  necessity  for  improved  compasaes  and  improved  methods  of  using  them,  have 
placed  the  magtietic  element  in  charts  on  a  fresh  basia.  One  most  important  lesnlt 
of  this  movement  was  the  appointment  by  the  Admiralty  of  the  late  Captain  B.  J. 
Johnson  as  superintendent,  in   1642,  of  the  Compass  Department.     The  great  im- 

Sro'cment  in  compasses  dates  fiom  this  appninlment,  and  the  inveettration  of  tha 
ifficult  and  varying  problems  of  local  deviation  have  been  since  pnt«nea  by  eminent 
men,  anionR  whom  may  be  noticed  Professor  Airy,  Dr.  Scoresby,  W.  Walker,  Esq., 
R.N.,  Archibald  Smith,  Esq.,  and  many  others.  These  researches  have  been  mainly 
directed,  as  bi'fore  observed,  to  the  effect  the  ship's  iron  has  on  her  compasses. 
Comm.  F.  G.  Evans,  R.N.,  who  succeeded  Captain  Johnson,  has  drawn  up  a  &r  mora 
perfect  chart  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  magnetic  variation  than  we  hitherto 
posBussed  j  former  charts  (laving  become  of  impaired  value  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
id   from    the   imperfection  of   the   observalions  o:)  which   they  were   based. 


(226.)  The  itngonie  Knta,  or  thoee  npon  which  the  variation  is  of  the  same  amount, 
on  this  chart,  will  represent  this  element,  generally  as  near  as  the  ordinary  BhifM* 
compass  w  ill  show  it,  and  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  any  nnsuspecled  change  in 
the  magnetism  of  the  ship,  besides  affording  Ibe  sailor  some  mformation  when  obeer- 

(227.)  The  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ara 
given  nith  the  Tables  of  geographic  positions  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  and 
the  amount  of  annual  decrease  or  increase  in  this  variation  is  also  indicated.  To  thesa 
notice*,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  is  for  the  open  ocean  that  the  illustrative  chart  and  these  notes  are  intended,  and 
on  the  chart  are  inserted  the  amonnt  of  annual  pbange  in  difierent  parts,  so  that  the 
'  !..^.j  may  be  ascertained  in  future  years  by  applying  the  d< 


(228.)  But  it  must  not  be  auppoeed  that  this  annual  change  is  regnlar  and  of  the 
same  amount  in  each  year.  By  the  accurate  observations  that  are  now  self-recorded, 
the  connexion  between  these  changes  and  apparently  very  remote  causes  have  been 
identified.  One  of  these,  at  the  firsL  glance  a  very  singnlar  one,  is  that  the  spots  in 
the  son,  if  absent  or  present  in  large  quantities,  have  a  marked  magnetic  influence 
on  the  declination,  thus  demonstrating  the  source  from  which  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  is  chiefly  derived.  As  the  Greenwich  ot>servations  will  illustrate  onr  subject 
as  well  as  any, — and  this  volume  might  be  filled  with  interesting  results  on  this 
subject,— the  notices  will  be  limited  to  the  extracts  from  those  observations  aa 
being  sufficient  to  impart  a  notion  ef  the  ever  farjing  amonnt  of  the  magnetie 
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.J  upon  ezainining  these  columni  of  flj^ures,  it  will  be  at  once  Been  that  ths 

MBin^  amoant  of  westerly  variation  is  rery  far  from  beinf;  re^lar,  and  that  at 

^  tines  the  Tariation  ia  tAMoloteiv  iner»atirtg.   Thusthe  variation  in  June,  1847,  was 

IJ'O'  ;  in  June,  1818,  22*53'  21",  an  incieaie  ot  10'  21'.     The  deereaie  between 

lary,  1846.  and  January,  1847,  wa*  only  I'  38'  ;  to  January,  1818,  1'  4' ;  to  Jan. 


Msed  V  14' Win  the  H  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1844,orat  thenteaf  8'  26' 

wdle  aim  varies  very  eonaiderably  at  times  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  tha 
a  westerly  declination  ia  at  2  p.m.    This  diurnal  chanf^e  amounts  to  7 , 8',  9', 

T-ut.  . : 1. — „  ^„j  com  ore  hen  si  ve,  that  it  must  be  left  to  otl 

e  for  the  present  puq>oa». 
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le  DBTigstion  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  presents  but  few  diScalties.  Its  wind 
eurreot  aystems  are  simple  and  easily  understood,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
ig  pages,  and  il  is  comparatively  free  Irom  those  storms  and  hurricanes  which 
BT  some  portions  of  the  Noith  Atlantic  much  to  be  dreaded  at  some  periods  of 
year.     It  ia  therefore  easily  traversed  in  any  direction,  and  it  requires  but  few 


[1  the  difficulties  and  troahlcs  are  over  when  the  Equator  is  reached,  as  has  be«n 
icntly  noticed  before.  The  belt  of  calms,  monsoons,  and  hafSing  winds  or  dol< 
as  which  separate  the  N.E,  from  the  S.E,  trade  winds  lies  to  the  North  of  the 
itor,  as  has  been  amply  dilated  on  in  pa^ea  37  (U],  48,  &c.,  aa  well  as  more 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  1863,  pages  200—208,  where  the  probable  limits, 
acter,  and  seasoDs  of  these  chief  obatacfea  to  a  rapid  voyage  are  descrilwd. 
"he  S.E.  trade  wind,  its  force,  direction,  and  character  are  described  on  pages 
1-52 ;  and  the  anti-trades,  or  westerly  winds  to  the  Booth  of  them,  on  pages  74— 
.  The  currents,  which  probably  will  be  encountered,  are  described  in  Section  III., 
n  67 — 106,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  winds,  seeaons,  and  currents  on  the 
■iliEin  and  African  coasts,  are  deicribed  in  their  respective  places.  To  these  tha 
tr  is  referred :  what  follows  will  be  a  few  remarks  on  the  tracks  across  the  North 
lotic  from  the  North  Atlantic  Memoii,  as  a  prelude  to  the  succeeding  portions  of 
Voyages  aoross  the  Sooth  Atlantic,  the  more  particular  province  of  this  work. 


I.  FROM  EUROPE,  ETC.,  TO  THE  EQUATOR. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  more  digcassion  upoD  tite  route  from  the  British 
Islands  to  the  Equator,  and  on  the  best  meridian  for  crossing  the  line,  that  upon  uny 
other  passage.  And  yet  the  results  of  these  inquiries  as  to  this,  the  great  highicaj 
of  the  ocean,  have  served  to  confirm  in  a  great  degree  the  opinions  published  in  tha 
early  daj-s  of  naTigation,  before  anj  of  the  modern  improvements  and  appliances  had 
been  bronght  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  directions  which  were  given  by  M.  IfAprh  de  Ufannevilietle,  in  his  great 
"  Neptune  Orientals,"  published  nearij  a.  century  since,  miyht  be  followed  non  with- 
out bsing  much,  if  any,  of  the  advantages  which  deep  stady  and  ejctensive  inquiiy 
into  data  lately  acquired,  would  give  to  the  shipmaster. 

There  is  only  one  prominent  point  elicited,  and  that  has  come  out  of  the  inveatigft- 
tions  undertaken  in  the  United  Slates,  by  the  office  under  Cuptaici  Maury,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  these  pages.  It  in,  that  a  more  ieetUrly  crossing  of  the  Equator  than 
has  been  advocated  heretofore  may  be  pnrsued  advantageouely  during  a  portion  of  the 
3'ear.  As  will  be  evident,  this  has  arisen  from  looking  at  the  voyage  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  almost  all  previous  sailing  directions  had 
been  composed.  The  configuration  of  the  land  about  the  equatorial  portion  of  the 
Atiantio  is  pecnliar,  and  causes  the  difficulties  of  a  trans-equatorial  v^^e.  The 
eastern  point  of  the  continent  of  Sontb  America,  the  "great  bugbear  Cape  San 
Roquc,  as  Maury  calls  it,  and  the  land  about,  Pemamboco,  lying  in  the  strength  of 
the  S.E.  trade,  and  the  L'onsequent  strong  current  to  leeward  which  runs  past  it, 
were  constantly  the  dread  of  the  older  mariners  whose  ships  made  so  much  leeway, 
and  were  incapable  of  sailing  on  a  wind  as  our  modern  clippers  do.  But  from  toe 
improvements  in  ships  and  their  rig  and  management,  much  that  was  formerly  inau- 
p;;rable  is  now  quite  practicable,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  clearing  Capo  San 
Koque  have  vanished  upon  later  inquiry.  It  is  upon  this  fact  that  Mauiy  b^s  the 
Kreatcr  portion  of  his  arguments  for  a  more  westerly  crossing  of  the  equator  than 
had  been  usually  done  previously. 

The  other  difficulty,  which  also  combines  with  Captain  Maury's  argument^  is  the 
intervening  btlt  of  calms  and  monsoons  (which  extends  nearly  across  the  ocean 
between  the  trade  winds),  which  have  a  triangular  form,  the  base  lying  upon  the 
African  coast,  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Equator,  and  gradually  getting  narrower 
to  the  westward,  and  therefore  by  crossing  them  well  to  the  westward  they  are 
traversed  in  a  shorter  distance,  and  their  detaining  effects  are  much  less  operienced. 
See  pages  58,  &c. 

The  great  object,  then,  of  all  vessels  from  any  port  of  the  North  Atlantic,  whether 
on  the  European  or  American  side,  being  to  clear  Cape  San  Ituque,  it  follows  that 
often  the  rentes  arc  the  same  from  all  quarters,  and  that  the  Equator  is  perhaps  moat 
advantageouitly  crassed  by  all  at  the  same  point.  This  generally  is  the  American 
argument,  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  not  universally  accepted  vet.  It  ta  pro- 
buble  that  as  mach  advantage  is  gained  by  making  the  northern  eoKeof  the  N.K. 
trades  at  B  proper  point,  as  by  leaving  their  southern  limit,  but  this  will  bo  discussed 
hereafter.  All  these  discussions  of  course  refer  to  tailing  vetaeU,  those  entirely  de~ 
pendc'nt  on  the  peculiar  meteorological  condition  of  the  localities  they  have  to 
traverse. 

SUam-»hip»,  of  course,  are  in  a  different  cat^or^-,  and  the  thortett  distance  is 
therefore  their  best  route,  provided  it  doea  not  lead  them  through  any  advene 
influences. 

Now  the  Great  Circle  route  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Horn  is  probably  nearly  the 
best  that  could  be  fuUowed,  even  if  it  were  not  the  mathematical  course.  It  passen 
near  to  the  West  end  of  .Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  as  is  directed  for  sail- 
ing ships,  and  thence  orossps  the  Equator  in  longitude  'A\\°  W.  It  almost  touches 
Pemembiico  and  close  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  towards  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  the  kitol 
distance  being  6,966}  miles. 

Again,  the  Great  Circle  route  from  New  York  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  good 


nrate  out  or  home.  It  euta  tlia  Equator  in  32*  W.  pasainff  through  Asoeorion  and 
jdM  westward  of  St  Helena,  the  distance  beingp  6,877  miles. 

To  Hteam-vesBels  there  will  be  no  difficolty  in  followioK  either  of  these  nearest 
Hmtes,  and  the^  will  be  only  modified  in  sailing  Teasels  by  the  force  of  the  trade 
winda,  which  will  make  the  conrse  through  the  trades  more  southerly  than  the  Great 
(Srcle  in  going  southwards. 

Although  a  voyage  round  cither  of  ths  great  Capes — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  oi 
Cape  Horn — involves  a  more  extended  problem  than  that  of  toe  paaaage  over  the 
South  Atlantic  with  which  this  book  especially  deals,  yet  all  the  difficulties  and 
phenomena  which  regulate  the  whole  voyage  are  encountered  North  of  the  Equator, 
and  therefore  the  discussion  of  the  voyage  to  the  Equator  includes  the  whole  problem, 
■nd  what  would  follow  for  the  South  Atlantic  is  simple  and  easily  followed. 

The  General  Instkuctionb  for  making  the  passage  from  the  English  or  the  St. 
George's  Channels  to  the  Equatot  may  be  brietiy  summed  up  as  follows  '• — 

1.  From  the  Lizard  or  the  Tuskai,  steer  W.S.W.  to  gain  an  offinir,  to  losfrituda 

10"  or  12=  W. 

2.  From  thence  ateer  bo  as  to  pass  to  westward  of  Madeira. 

3.  Thence  to  the  West  of  the  Cape  Verdes  [or  inside  of  them  in  the  spring,  De- 

cember to  April). 

4.  Thence  to  cross  the  Equator  eastward  of  30°  W. 

Each  of  these  poitions  of  the  voyage  are  described  separately  in  the  work  from 
which  they  are  taken. 

From  NoBTB  Amgsicak  Ports  the  tracks  fell  into  those  from  Europe  at  the 
Equator,  so  that  all  sailing  directions  southward  are  common  to  all.  Captain  Maury 
Bays,  "  I  would  recommend  vessels,  in  coming  out  of  New  York  and  Boston,  to  slaod 
otf' well  to  the  eastward  when  the  winds  are  fair,  before  attempting  to  make  any 
■nuthing.  The  degrees  are  short,  and  by  standing  as  far  as  60°  or  50°  before  crossing 
the  parallel  of  10°,  you  have  a  better  chance  for  running  South  acroHs  the  horse 
latitudes.  This  reooinraendation  applies  to  all  months,  but  only  when  the  winds  are 
fair  for  easting." 

It  was  about  the  year  1H4B  that  Maury  suggested  that  a  great  circle  course  from 
any  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  crossing  of  the  Equator  would 
be  an  advantaeeous  track,  and  the  subaequeat  experience  fully  bore  out  his  arfjumcnt, 
and  the  dread  of  being  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  eastern  projection  of  Brazil  gia- 
daally  became  Icuened.  In  ten  years  the  superiority  became  establiished,  although  a 
few  vessels,  as  Maury  said,  still  stuck  to  the  old  route.  A  large  number  attempted 
to  "  split  the  difference,"  and  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  the  old  route  and  the 
new.  Upon  a  discussion  on  the  Bubject  in  the  later  period,  1656,  the  matter  is 
mmmed  up  thus : — 

From  SC  N.  tb  the  line,  the  average  distance  sailed  daily  during  the  winter  months 
ta  92  miles  by  the  old  route  against  134  by  the  new.  To  what  is  this  difierence 
owing?  Are  the  ships  that  take  the  new  route  the  fanterp  That  can  hardly  be. 
They  are  better  navigated  I  have  no  doubt,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  log-books  shnw  that. 
Bat  still  that  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  this  difference.  In  winter  a  ship  that 
takea  the  new  route  from  30'  to  the  line  will  go  nearly  as  far,  on  the  average,  in  one 
day  as  she  conld  go  in  a  day  and  a  half  by  the  old  route  This  is  owing,  in  a  great 
>neaGure,'_to  the  fact  that  the  new  route  lies  through  a  region  of  the  ocean  where  the 
breezes  are  brisk,  and  brisk  breezes  always  help  to  moke  both  officers  and  crew  brisk. 
This  great  difference  of  timo  and  speed  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  more 
than  to  any  other.  The  further  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  both  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantio,  the  fresher  blow  the  trade  winds. 

2.  CROSSING  THE  EQUATOR 
This  topic  alw  in  discussed  in  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  pages  391,  398,  and  a 
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few  mnarkH  are  extraeted  from  that  work.  It  may  be  itated  that  Captain  Uaon 
odvooatea  an  extreme  weetem  meridian  26*  31°  W.  as  the  beat  to  be  in  Ut.  0*  tfaroiwn 
tha  year.  Undoubtedly  mnch  advantage  has  been  ^ined  over  the  older,  and  am 
invariable,  practice  of  otoaaing  on  t«  the  South  Atlantic  10°  farther  eastward  )  bnt  it 
ii  still  open  to  qaestion  whether  a  modification  of  this  rigid  Hjatem  is  not  advisable* 
Tbe  wind  and  current  syBteraa  chango  with  the  change  of  seasons  ;  why  ehonld  not 
the  tracks  of  vessels  crosaiag'  them  ^so  vary  with  these  ehan^  P  Captain  Hani^ 
argnea  that  the  avera^  gain  has  been  from  S-5  to  13-7  days  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Toyage,  or  a  mean  monthly  gain  of  8*7  days  ont  of  &om  36  to  44-9  days,  the  old 
average  ;  the  belt  averages  being  only  23  days. 

Bnt  Captain  H.  Toynboe,  of  the  Oloriana,  has  in  some  degree  controverted  the 
opinions  above  given,  at  least  for  the  month  of  October,  and  after  detailing  hia  ex- 
perience he  aaya : — 

"  The  conclnsion  I  am  inclined  to  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  in  October  when  ones 
yonr  Bhip  is  so  near  the  Equator  as  to  expect  the  S.E.  trade,  and  the  wind  sets  in 
&om  S.  by  W.  bv  compass,  go  on  the  port  tack  with  the  yards  sharp  np,  and  keep 
well  full )  then  tne  wind  i&  almost  certain  to  tarn  into  the  S.E.  trade,  with  beautiful 
weather.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  sav  that  in  October,  when  you  are  below 
6°  N.,  with  a  fltfody  S.  by  W,  by  compass  wind,  yon  have  the  commencement  of  the 
S.E.  trade,  and  should  stand  boldly  on  the  port  tack :  but  I  am  not  qnite  decided 
as  to  how  a.  aliip  ought  to  Bt(«r  after  passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  de  Verde, 
though  I  think  as  we  have  done  this  year  |  that  is,  due  South  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  tack  on  which  you  make  the  most  sonthing  with  a  foal ;  because  the  probability 
is,  that  yon  will  have  a  S.W.  monsoon,  which  will  drive  you  well  to  the  eaalwanL 
If  there  were  not  this  probability  1  would  have  a  ship  in  October  steer  to  get  tbe 
S.E.  trade,  or  rather  the  S.  by  W.  wind,  in  about  20°  W.,  for  if  she  does  not  get  into 
the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  R<nue  quite  so  soon,  I  think  we  shall  be  in  a  better  poutioa 
by  the  time  she  loses  the  S.L.  trade." 

On  a  previous  page  [93),  are  given  some  remarks  on  the  equatorial  currents 
isaned  by  the  Hvdi-ographic  Office,  as  derived  from  the  observations  deposited  at  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  between  lHa5  and  1%&5.  The 
following  refera  to  the  qaeatiou  of  the  crossing  of  the  Equator  frqm  tbe  same  docn- 

As  the  best  meridian  for  croasing  the  Equator  by  outward-boand  ships,  still  ap- 
pears t«  be  an  unsettled  question  among  navigators,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  equatorial  currents  referred  to  above,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  seamen 
to  append  the  following  tabular  stHtement,  showing  where  each  of  the  930  shipa 
already  alluded  to  made  their  croBi>ings; — it  being  observed  that  all  these  shipa 
were  bound  from  British  ports  either  to  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  round 
Cape  Horn,  or  to  some  pori  of  South  America,  southward  of  Bahia,  between  1B&6, 
and  1865  :— 

Meridian!  of  Crotting  the  Equator. 

E.  ofaO»    20*  to  23''   22°  10  24°   2i'to26°   26"  to  26*   28°to3(r  SrW.* 


Uarch 
April 
U^y 

July 

August 

September 
October 
November 
December 
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It  ia  impoMible,  without  &  mora  rigid  knalfEOB  thui  hu  ^et  Imcq  bestowed  on 
this  quettion  of  cnMsing  the  Equator,  to  detanDine  with  precisian  the  best  meridian. 
It  is  cerlaia  that  it  mult  vary  according  to  the  Masons,  and  perhaps  the  months  ;  and 
as  wiil  be  seen  by  a  few  examples  appended,  the  evidenceH  of  the  advantages  of  th* 
more  easterly  rontd  eaattast  favourably  with  the  extreme  westerly  route. 

Until,  however,  the  varions  conditions  attending  the  size,  rloss,  and  speed  of  tha 
■hip«,  the  fBTODTtug  circumstaDcee  or  otherwise  of  veins  of  wind,  or  calms,  and  other 
local  conditions  are  dnly  allowed  for  and  include  a  large  nnmber  of  ships  extending 
over  several  years,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assign  weight  to  the  practical  results 
aBbrded  in  the  above  tabular  statement. 

One  fact  is  observable  in  compiling  this  statement,  viz.,  that  of  the  930  ships,  SOS 
Mssed  100  mites  or  more  to  the  eastward  of  the  Roccos,  and  thus  to  the  eastward  of 
Fernando  Noronha. 

Examples  of  the  nnmber  of  days  occupied  by  taiUng  ships  ib  reaching  the  Equator 
in  different  meridians  and  at  different  months  of  the  year  from  among  the  390  ships 
quoted: — 

In  January  and  February,  three  ships  of  609,  614,  and  1126  tons  respectively,  croaa 
the  Equator  in  21°,  2i\°,  and  32J°  W„  and  are  resp<  -■    ■    —  ■ 
22  days  from  the  Start,  and  23  days  from  Liverpool. 

Id  March,  April,  and  June,  four  ships  of  964,  898,  1041  (deeply  laden),  and  477 
tons  respectively,  cross  the  Equator  in  21^°  23j°,  2i\°,  and  28*,  and  are  respectively 
21},  26,  31,  and  34  days  from  Deal,  Plymonth,  Oravesead,  and  Liverpool. 

In  July  and  September,  three  ships  of  1160,  1202,  and  765  tons  respectively,  crosi 
the  Equator  in  30J°,  32J',  and  321'  W.,  and  ore  20i,  38,  and  42  days  respectivBly 
from  Scilly,  the  Dowhk,  and  Liverpool. 

In  November,  1665  and  18a6,  two  ships  of  105O  and  300  tons  respectively  cross  the 
F.quBtor  in  31J*  and  31°  W.,  and  are  45  and  21 J  days  in  crossing  the  Equator  from 
Liverpool ;  the  ship  making  the  longest  passage  leaves  Liverpool  with  a  "  fair  but 
light  irind,  which  lasted  with  slight  intermission  to  the  N.E.  trades,  which  are  also 
light.     Ship  was  14  days  from  6°  N.  to  the  Equator." 

It  is  probable  that  this  subject  will  be  further  enquired  into,  and  some  more 
definite  conclusions  arrived  at  than  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  pTononnce  upon. 

3.  FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  THE  BRASILIAN  PORTS,  ETC. 

There  is  no  difBcnlty  in  making  any  of  the  ports  after  having  passed  through  the 
dDldiums,  and  having  cleared  Cape  8an  Roque  and  tbe  dangerous  Rocas,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  presently.  A  general  S.S.W,  course  will  carry  yoo  onward, 
mnd  when  you  croas  the  Equator  to  the  West  of  29°  W.,  draw  a  line  m>m  the  point 
of  crossing  to  Cape  St  Augustine,  lat.  8°  21'  S.,  and  aim  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
and  for  this  purpose  take  advantage  of  all  slants.  You  should  aim  generally  to 
make  easting,  when  easting  becomes  necessary  after  crossing  the  line,  before  crossing 
r  S.     {MauTy.) 

BAHla  TO  Rio. — Captain  Mouchei  has  given  the  following  remarks.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  running  down  the  caaei  from  Bahia  to  Bio  Janeiro ;  it  is  only  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  that  any  contrarieties  occur,  and  gales  from 
the  South  are  encountereid.  Bat  it. is  at  this  season  that  tbe  winds  hold  most  to  tbe 
•oathward,  being  not  usnally  more  than  E.S.E.  or  E.  by  S.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  S.W.  squalls,  which  f^quently  occur,  to  get  off  the  laud,  if  you  should 
be  too  cloae  in.  Tou  may  either  pass  through  the  Abrolhos  Channel  or  outside  tbe 
group,  according  to  the  position  from  which  they  are  apnroached.  llie  greatest 
chanoe  of  meeting  with  contrary  winds  from  the  S.W.  is  in  the  parallel  of  Cape  San 


Thomfi,  and  thia  u  most  probable  in  June.  At  80  oi  100  leagues  off  the  capes  the 
ehaneM  of  thesa  ndverae  winds  ia  not  more  than  half  of  that  near  the  land.  Never- 
theless Cape  Frio  ahould  be  closed  with,  because  no  benefit  can  be  gained  bjr  keeping 
off  shore  thereaboat.     In  all  other  BeBw>na  the  wind  is  right  for  running  down 
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Rio  to  Baeia. — The  grefltCBt  difficulties  on  running  np  tram  Rio  to  Bahiti,  are 
encoantered  in  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  for  during  those  monUu 
the  N.E.  winds  blow  very  fresh  along  the  coast,  esptcially  ahout  Cape  San  Thomfi. 
The  wind-charts  show  thut  the  trade  wind  has  less  noithing  in  the  offing  than  on  tho 
ooast.  It  is  therefore  adTiaabie  to  take  the  port  tacks  aboard,  and  make  a  stretch  of 
IdO  to  200  leagues  to  the  E.8.E,  before  coming  ronnd  on  the  starboard  tack.  The 
winds  will  then  be  found  leas  adveiae,  and  the  northerly  current  much  leas  rapid, 
for  when  the  trades  blow  strong  the  current  mns  at  1  to  1}  mile  an  hour  along  the 
coast,  but  this  velocity  is  much  less  close  inshore.  November,  and  especially  Decem- 
ber, are  the  most  unfavourable,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  this  eastern 
board  to  the  utmost  that  may  be  considered  necessary.  In  the  other  mouths  of  the 
N.E.  monsoon — or  October,  January,  and  Februair — it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further 
East  than  to  gain  the  Abrolhos  on  the  other  tack  ;  for  the  wind  observations  show 
that  beyond  the  parallel  of  these  islets  the  direction  of  the  trade  wind,  being  &om  E. 
or  E.  by  S.,  is  always  favourable  for  going  to  Bahia. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  is  from  March  to  October,  in  running  up  the 
ooast  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  not  more  than  10  to  20  let^es  off,  and 
do  not  run  off  to  the  East,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  strong  N.E.  winds  off  Cape 
Frio  or  San  Thom£.  Tnts  frequently  occurs  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  bat  then  it  only 
lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  give  way  to  calms  and  quiet  weather,  with  variable 
winds  from  S.W.  to  8,E.  By  manceuvering  thus,  and  taking  advantage  of  these 
slight  shifts  of  wind,  more  frequent  near  the  land  than  off  it,  yon  may  make  all 
possible  way  by  means  of  the  trade  wind  which  comes  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S. 
The  distance  is  also  shorter,  for  instead  of  runaing  eastwaid  for  200  leagues  to  Min 
.  a  point  200  leagues  to  North,  vou  have  only  the  direct  distance  to  work,  and  it  is 
also  uncertain  whether  favourable  winds  will  be  met  with  outside. 

Between  Bahia  and  Cape  San  Then 
must  not  be  reckoned  on  ;  they  are  no  .      .  , 

land  iu  general  is  too  tow  and  too  wet  to  affect  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Routes  for  Steam-verbels  between  Bahia  and  Rio. — Steamers  should,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  shoilest  practicable  route.  Between  Rio  and  Bahia  the  best  course 
is  within  sight  of  the  land,  but  as  this  may  cause  some  anxiety  from  the  projecting 
points  which  must  be  doubled,  a  few  words  of  advice  will  follow,  which  may  serve  to 
give  confidence. 

From  Bahia  to  Rio  a  stcam-Tessel  should  steer  Soath  trua  up  to  lat.  16°  S.,  when 
she  will  have  run  180  miles ;  then  steer  S.  J  W.  directly  for  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Abrolhos,  and  when  having  made  118  miles  good  in  this  direction,  should  be  abreast 
of  these  islets.  This  track  will  follow  the  coast  at  8  or  0  leagues  distant,  as  far  off 
as  it  can  be  seen  ;  during  the  day  you  may  steer  2°  or  ^  to  starboard,  so  as  to  make 
the  land  out  better  ;  by  night  keep  as  much  to  port,  particularly  if  the  easterly  breeze 
is  freah,  as  their  force  will  counteract  the  drift  land  wind.  Having  reached  la).  16° 
30',  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  your  position,  and  the  weather  is  clear,  bear  in  a  little 
to  port,  so  OS  to  endeavour  to  make  out  Mount  Pascal  to  the  S.W.,  which  would  be 
seen  as  a  small  rounded  pap  rising  above  the  horizon  \  if  this  is  seen,  it  will  be  48 
or  50  miles  off,  and  ^ou  will  be  exactly  on  the  meridian  of  the  Abrolhos  in  lat.  17° 
30'.  The  Abrolhos  light  should  be  seen  by  night,  or  tho  tower,  like  a  ship  under  stulf 
by  day ;  then  steer  so  as  to  pass  the  islets  at  12  miles  to  the  West. 

Berood  the  islets  tho  true  direct  course  is  S.  24°  W.,  to  pass  6  miles  East  of  Cape 
San  Thom^,  in  22  or  2S  fathoms,  the  distance  270  miles.  On  this  trsek  the  land  will 
not  be  visible  until  near  the  Rio  Doec,  when  the  breaker*  may  be  seen  on  the  bar. 
The  low  land  of  Cape  Sau  Thom£  perhaps  will  not  he  visible.  At  night  keep  2*  or 
3°  to  port  of  this  route,  and  keep  the  lead  going  when  near  to  the  projecting  points, 
80  as  to  lose  no  ground,  or  to  approach  too  near.  It  should  also  be  ascertained 
whether  the  current  b  running  to  S-S.Wi  or  S.W.  so  strong  as  to  make  yon  overrun 
yonr  reckoning. 

From  a  point  6  miles  East  of  Cape  San  Thom^  in  2G  fathoms,  the  direction  and 
distance  to  Cape  Frio  are  S.  S2°  W.  91  miles,  it  may  be  passed  as  close  as  you  please. 
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tnd  aoij  he  disoemed  35  or  40  milei  off.  B;  day  there  is  no  difficult; ;  by  night  it 
ia  better  to  keep  off  T  or  4°  to  aroid  the  indraught  or  the  Gulf  of  Mctcahe,  and  also  to 
Rain  an  earlier  eight  of  the  lighthouse,  which,  being  on  the  South  point  of  Cape  Frio 
Isle,  IB  masked  by  the  Eart  point  when  to  northward  of  N.  50'  £.  from  the  light. 
From  Cape  Frio  to  the  iju^ar-loaf  at  Rio  is  65  miles,  and  the  whole  distence  to  be 
ti«TeTsed,  the  ehortest  which  can  be  followed  by  a  steamer  between  Point  San  An- 
bmio  and  Bahia  is  T24  miles. 

JVoffl  lUo  to  Bahia. — Leaving  Rio  in  a  st«am-vessel  steer  for  Cape  Frio,  passing  it 
close-to  J  but  if  fresh  N.E.  winds  are  encountered,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  about  2 
miles  off  the  cape,  because  the  sea  is  frequently  very  heavj  near  it  at  such  times. 
Thence  steer  N.  52°  £.  lo  double  Cape  San  Thom£,  as  before  stated.  If  it  is  daylight 
the  position  may  be  rectified  by  a  bearing  of  Mount  Sao  Joao  de  Frade  de  Macahe,  or 
the  amall  mount  of  Itahoca.  The  latter  is  remarkable,  rising  out  of  the  marshy 
plain,  and  generally  visible.  The  low  land  of  Cape  San  Thom^  ehonid  not  be  seen 
on  this  track,  which  ou^ht  to  take  the  ship  12  miles  off;  should  it  be  seen,  yoa  will 
have  been  drifted  to  N.W.,  and  should  haul  off  to  the  eastward  ;  the  depth  should 
never  be  less  than  25  fathoms.  Keeping  some  miles  to  the  East  of  the  banks  of  San 
Thomg  in  23  iathoms,  run  to  N.  24°  E.  towards  the  Abiolhos,  nsing  the  same  means 
Bud  precautions  as  mentioned  for  the  n~~       -      - 


There  is  an  especial  advantage  in  passing  through  the  Abrolhos  Channel,  or  going 
northward,  because  for  20  leagues  or  more  the  sea  is  much  quieter  than  outside  the 
reefs,  which  serve  to  ehelter  the  passage.     Beyond  the  Abrolhos  proceed  as  directed 


4.  FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  CAPE  HORN. 

There  ia  but  little  choice  in  making  this  passage.  The  most  direct  course  is  almost 
the  onh-  one  that  can  be  taken.  The  land  of  South  America  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  S.E.  trade  winds  on  the  other,  leave  little  scope  for  variety,  as  far  as  the  latter 
is  encountered.  In  a  former  page  it  is  said  that  the  great  circle  which  passes  through 
the  Lizard  and  Cape  Horn  cuts  the  eqiiator  in  31|'  W.,  and  paases  near  to  Pemam- 
buco  and  near  to  Kio  Janeiro,  towards  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire.  Although  this  is  too 
&r  West  on  the  equator,  the  track  of  this  corrected  would  be  the  best  which  could 
be  followed  to  the  South  American  ports  and  around  Cape  Horn. 

"  The  sum  and  anbstance  of  the  best  sailing  directions  from  the  '  fair  way '  off  St. 
Roi^e,  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific,  amounts  simply  to  this :  from  the  parallel  of 
St.  Roque  make  the  best  of  your  way  South,  keeping  a  good  oSng  from  the  coast; 
always  pass  inside  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and,  when  the  wind  will  allow,  go 
throngh  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  and  hug  close  around  the  cape,  aiming  to  get  to  the 
West  aa  fast  and  as  soon  as  poesiblo.  Occasionally  ice  is  met  with  East  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  outward-hound  vessels  should  pi'C- 
fer  to  go  ineide  of  these  islands." 

After  having  cleared  the  Rocos  and  the  dangerous  banks,  now  well  surveyed, 
which  lie  off  Cape  San  Roquc,  as  described  in  a  later  part  of  this  work,  the  remarks 
on  procot-ding  trom  Babia  To  Rio  before  given  may  be  observed.  The  same  i-easons 
hold  good  as  far  as  the  Kio  de  la  Plato,  and  hereabout  the  S.E.  trade  will  have 
fiiiled,  and  is  replaced  by  the  calm  westeily  winds  deccribcd  on  pages  71 — 74,  and 
77,  &c. 

We  give  Captain  Manry's  remarks  as  they  are  in  the  edition  of  1S59,  on  this  route, 
and  they  will  be  perused  with  interest: — 

Veesels  bound  round  the  cape  should  first,  after  leaving  Cape  St.  Roque,  aim,  if  the 
winds  will  let  them,  to  cross  2j°  S.  in  about  35°  W.  At  any  rate,  they  should  run 
down  the  coast,  keeping  as  far  off  from  the  land  as,  with  a  good  clean  rap-fbU,  they 
can,  without  going  to  the  East  of  33°  34°. 

After  crossing  the  parallel  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  to  the 

westward.    Therefore,  aim  always  to  pass  iiuide  of  the  Falkland  IshmOs,  and,  if 

S.  A.  0.  u 
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wind  and  daylight  serre,  thronffti  the  Straits  of  Le  Haire  ;  ftir  it  is  betUt  to  make 
westing  on  the  North  side  of  their  parallel  of  latitude,  when  it  is  practicable,  and 
where  the  weather  b  mild,  than  to  put  it  off  for  the  stormy  latitudes,  Soutii,  where  it 
ia  more  difficult. 

Captain  Smyley,  who  has  heen  engaged  for  many  years  in  (ho  aeal  flaherT  of  the 
South  Seas,  has  furnished  me  with  some  remarlcB  and  sailing-  directions  in  relation  to 
this  part  of  the  ocean  ;  so  also  have  Captain  Bryson,  of  the  brig  Daniel,  and  others ; 
navigators  may  find  these  remarks  useful.     I  therefore  copy  and  repeat  them. 

Captain  Bryson  says,  "  About  the  parallel  of  45°  S.  a  marked  change  in  the  weather 
occon-ed,  followed  by  a  constant  succession  of  gales.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
had  also  auddeolj  fallen  some  6°  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer  in  the  cabin  The  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  air  and  Ihe  water  continued  with  little  variation  until  we  passed  the 
cape,  except  a  part  of  the  I4th,  15tb,  and  16th  of  February,  when  wo  stood  fer 
enough  eastward  to  bring  Falkland  Inlands  in  a  line  with  Cape  Horn.  At  those 
times,  the  temperature  of  tbe  sea  rose  to  about  tbc  same  range  as  the  air ;  from  that 
circamstancQ,  in  connexion  with  the  N.E.  current,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  thiit  a  steady  cold  stream  set  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  like  the  Oulf 
Stream  on  our  coast,  the  elements  being  only  roveraed,  which  would  account  for  the 
continual  storms  that  seem  to  prevail  in  that  region. 

"  That  current  continued  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
duration  of  the  gales ;  but  varying  more  easterly  as  we  drew  up  with  the  Horn, 
until  we  were  fairly  post  it,  and  nearly  up  with  tne  latitude  of  Cape  Pillar,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  650  miles !  Considering  this  great  drawback  in  connexion  with 
the  almost  constant  adverse  );ales,  many  of  which  were  so  heavy  that  no  ship  could 
bear  canvas,  it  seems  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  most  desiri.ble  route,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  such  serious  dangers  and  delays.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  doubled 
the  cape  close,  and  keep  near  the  land  all  the  way  round.  But,  after  making 
DiegoB,  the  violence  of  the  eaie  seemed  to  render  it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  keep  au 
offing;  then  there  was  difficulty  in  making  northing  without  also  making  much 
easting.  When  we  finally  succeeded  in  ajrain  attaining  the  latitude  of  the  Horn,  the 
galea  were  not  so  furious  but  that  we  could  carry  close-reefed  topsails.  The  second 
day  after  our  departure  from  Diegoa,  the  currentnad  set  us  so  far  to  tbe  East,  I  could 
not  believe  my  barometer,  and  supposed  I  might  have  inadvertently  stopped  her  10', 
which  I  deducted,  in  order  to  make  our  poailion  where  I  wished  it  to  bo.  I  continued 
to  work  time  every  day  when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  seldom  missed  a  day,  con- 
aidering  the  dreadful  weather.  Arriving  at  Juan  FernendeK,  I  foond  my  chrono- 
meter perfectly  correct,  and  have  since  corrccttd  the  longitude  for  the  10,  subtracted. 
I  mention  the  above  to  show  that  yon  may  rely  upon  my  observations  upon  the  cur- 
rents, &c.,  with  more  accuracy  than  is  usually  bestowed  by  merchantmen.  Adverting 
to  the  winds  of  Cape  Horn,  I  would  state  that  I  projected  wind  circles  like  yours  on 
the  margin  of  your  chart  of  tracks  for  the  cope.  The  result  led  rae  to  expect  S.W. 
and  N.W.  as  the  prevailing  winds  for  the  months  of  February  and  March  ;  but  it 
was  our  bard  fete  to  find  them  from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.  per  compass.  I  contemplate 
making  the  voyage  round  via  China.  If  so,  shall  continue  the  abstract,  with  such 
remarks  on  the  movement  of  the  elements  and  natural  phenomena  as  may  come  within 
the  range  of  my  obaervation." 

Captain  W.  H,  Smyley  says,  "  There  are  few  portions  of  the  continent  of  America 
less  known  than  from  the  Kiode  la  Plata  to  Cape  Horn,  and  none  of  more  importancej 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  country,  except  port  of  Belgrauna  and  Kio  Negro,  being 
inhabited  only  by  Indiana.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  vessels  bound  to  the  Pacific, 
after  passing  the  La  Plata,  to  go  to  tbe  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Islands;  aome 
wishing  to  avoid  mnning  by  La  Agle  shoal,  others  fearing  to  get  jammed  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia.  This  should  no  longer  be  an  excuse ;  fax  the  first  does  not  exbt, 
and  of  tbe  latter  there  is  no  danger,  ikave  cruised  for  the  above-mentioned  shoal 
several  timea,  taking  a  good  departure  ftom  the  Jesane  and  from  New  Island,  in  the 
Falklands,  and  crossed  to  Cape  Virginia  and  back  in  the  long  sammer  days,  aeeing  no 
signs  of  it.    In  1842  I  left  East  Harboiur,  Staten  Land,  with  my  consort  in  company. 
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■sd  itened  for  the  shoal,  keeing  about  eight  miles  apart.  The  weather  was  clear.  I 
kepc  men  at  the  mEutbeads,  and  saw  nothlnif  of  it.  My  observationa  were  to  be 
lebed  upon ;  for  I  had  on  board  three  chronometers,  which  had  been  well  proved  at 
Ctf«  St-  John.  I  kept  on  for  Hio  Negro,  and  on  mv  urival  Bf^in  tried  m^  chruno- 
m^cTs,  mnd  fonnd  them  correct.  I  am  well  aware  tbat  no  such  shoal  exists.  I  have 
Bnce  then  tried  to  find  it  with  the  schooner,  but  withoat  sDCcena.  The  BsagU  and 
Adv€nture,  and  Captain  Sullivan,  of  the  navy,  have  also  hanted  for  this  shoal  without 
finding  it. 

"  Aa  far  a  Tessel  getting  blown  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  by  north-east 
nles,  it  is  ont  of  the  qnestion.  I  have  spent  twenty-two  yeais  of  my  life  mostly 
from  South  Shetlands  to  the  River  La  Plata,  and  once  I  remained  six  yeats  without 
ooming  North  of  41*  South,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  knew,  during  that  time,  the 
wind  to  blow  Heavily  directly  on  shore  for  twelve  hours.  My  voyages  being  prin- 
tipally  made  for  scaling  or  whaling  caused  me  to  keep  close  into  the  coast,  whereby 
I  had  the  best  opportunities  for  observing  the  weather,  currents,  tides,  &a. ;  in  fact, 
'  '   *         "        1  these,  and  it  stood  me  in  hand  to  make  myself 

"  I  have  always  found  that  the  sooner  I  got  to  the  westward,  after  crossing  the 
line,  the  better.  I  always  try  to  make  the  Peninsula  of  St.  Joseph's,  between  New 
Bay  and  Port  Valdez.  The  tend  is  hii;h,  steep  clay  cliffs,  flat  on  top.  Then,  1  ea- 
deavour  to  keep  near  enou<jh  to  eee  the  land  nntil  I  get  well  to  the  South,  so  as  to 
paAK  close  by  Slalen  Land ;  by  doing  th's,  I  have  smooth  water,  winds  from  N.W.  to 
W.N.W.,  and  pleasant  weathLTj  while  another  vessel  will  hixve  tho  wind  from 
W.N.W.  and  S.W.  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  the  Suulh  side  of  the  islands  the 
wind  will  be  from  S.W.  to  S.  This  1  have  proved  by  having  left  men  on  the  Janaiis 
and  the  Biuheaes,  (these  being  the  extremes  of  the  islands,  both  Rcaltiig  grounds,} 
and  requiring  them  to  keep  a  journal  of  wind  and  weather.  I  found  the  wind  to 
prevail  much  more  from  the  S.W.  and  S.S.W.,  about  one-lliird  or  one-half  way  be- 

ween  Cape  Horn  and ,  and  beyond  that  distance  it  drew  more  to  the  westward, 

and  even  to  the  northward  of  West.  It  was  a  common  thing,  while  at  anchor  undor 
Diego  Ramirez,  or  sealing  on  shore,  to  see  a  vesnel  pass  inshore  of  the  island  heading 
np  iwo  points  higher  than  another  vessel  off  shore  of  them  ;  and  I  hnve  often  started 
to  go  in  to  anchor,  heading  well  np  for  the  place  I  wanted  to  come  to  at,  and  found, 
as  I  drew  in  shore,  the  wind  gradually  headed  me  off.  When  bound  to  Shetlands, 
from  the  Cape,  or  from  Stuten  Land,  (Shetland  is  our  rendezvous,  on  account  of  get- 
tin?  wood  there  to  last  until  our  return,}  we  always  find,  after  passing  the  latitude 
of  60"  South,  the  weather  much  milder,  fewer  blows,  but  more  fog.  The,  currents  as 
well  as  the  winds,  are  generally  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  off  Capo  Horn.  The 
prevailing  wind  at  Shetland  is  N.E.,  while  in  the  track  generally  taken  by  vessels 
It  is  S.W.  The  current  is  similar,  for  it  seems  moie  like  a  gulf-stream  than  a  common 
current  following  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

"  Xo  navigator  should  be  afraid  to  approach  the  coast.  Soundings  are  foundfKr 
out ;  the  water  is  much  discoloured,  as  the  land  is  neared  ;  and  wc  have  another  sign, 
which  seldom  faiU  in  the  daytime,  i.e.  the  small  gulls,  which  will  always  be  found  in 
40  or  -»  miles  of  the  coast,  making  their  presence  known  by  the  noise  they  make  aa 
•mn  aa  the  resael  is  perceived.     This  seldom  fails  to  be  the  case. 

"  The  navigator  should  not  be  backward  in  tacking  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself 
getting  off  shore,  for  the  wind  will  often  lend  him  along  for  two  or  three  points,  and 
then  favour  him  for  a  short  distance  again,  by  which  means  vessels  often  get  so  far  to 
the  eastward  as  to  lose  much  time.  I  would  alwars  recommend  a  ship  to  tack  in 
shore,  even  if  she  could  make  ao  better  than  a  W.N.'W.  course,  in  preference  to  going 
to  the  eastward ;  for  by  keeping  well  in,  she  will  have  smooth  water,  clear  weather, 
and  wind  more  off  shore.  While|  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  oears  the  Falklands, 
■he  would  begin  to  have  fogs,  rain,  and  sleet  i  and  South  of  the  islands  tho  rain 
becomes  hail-stoncs  and  enow.  A  short  distance  in  these  latitudes  mokes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  wind,  weather,  and  tides. 

"  For  comparison,  lake  Santa  Cniz  harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  latitudt 
50'  8'  S. ;  longitude  68'  21'  W.  i  tide  in  spring,  4fl  feet.    The  Jasan  Islands,  belonging 
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to  the  FalkUnda,  latitude  CI'  S. ;  longitade  61°  20'  W. ;  dde  bat  6  feet.  Here  is  a 
great  difference  in  7°  of  lon^tude,  about  260  troB  milea.  This  will  ahow  the  ei- 
traordinarj  difference  made  la  tides  by  a  short  distance,  and  the  weather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tides  ;  on  the  one  it  is  Mldom  known  to  rain,  at  the  other  it  rains  naif 
the  time.  At  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  a  similar  waj,  it  seldom  rains  at  the 
eastern  entrance,  and  at  the  westetn  it  seldom  stops  ;  but  this  in  owing  more  to  the 
mountains  leadinfr  from  Cape  Forward  along  the  straits,  and  from  tbence  to  Cape 
Tree  Montcs,  or  Chili." 

"  I  think,"  M^a  Captain  Ebenezer  H.  Linnell,  "  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  should  be 
passed  near  to  Terra  del  Fuc^  shore,  and  continue  the  shore  until  well  to  the  Weat ; 
by  BO  doinff,  I  have  found  an  eddy  current  to  the  West ;  this  being  the  fifth  time  I 
have  found  this  to  bo  the  case.  'Since  lS4s,  I  have  been  naTi^ating  these  waters, 
mostly  in  the  Chili  trade,  and  I  am  confident  that  mj  passages  have  beeu  sbortened 
by  keeping  near  the  land.  When  to  the  West  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  I  think 
you  will  eventually  find  that  by  keeping  from  60  to  100  milea  from  the  coast  until 
you  approach  the  35°  of  latitude,  then  to  pass  near  to  Juan  Fernandez  to  the  S.E. 
ti-ades,  for  the  six  summer  months ;  then,  for  the  winter  months,  a  direct  course  a 
liitle  to  the  West,  you  will  find  favourable  winds.  In  July  21,  1851,  I  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  ;  paased  the  equator  in  1 16°  W.,  in  26  days,  by  the 
westein  route.  In  October,  1832,  in  27  days  from  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  and 
passed  the  equator  in  1 16°  W.  per  ship  Buena  Vtala,  being  a  full  ship." 

Captain  Maury  continues ; — 

"  The  opinion  exproaaed  by  thcae  navigators  as  to  the  Cape  Horn  route,  are  fully 
confirmed  hy  the  pilot  charts  ;  and  though  sometimes  a  vessel,  by  going  to  the  East 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  may  have  good  luck,  fine  wsather,  and  a  short  passage,  it 
should  be  considered  es  the  exception,  but  by  no  means  as  the  rule.  The  combined 
experience  of  all  the  Cape  Horn  navigatoiii  whoso  joui-nals  have  been  conaulttd 
during  the  progress  of  my  imestigations,  is  agaiost  the  easterUi  and  in  favour  of  the 
western,  or  in -s novo  passage,  as  a  general  rule. 

"  Cape  Horn  navigators  should  not  forget  that  the  prevailing  winds  encountered 
in  doubling  the  cape  are  westerly  winds ;  that  the  Andes,  which  in  fact  terminate 
only  with  the  continent,  stand  up  as  a  barrier  to  these  winds;  and  consequently 
these  winds  come  around  the  cope  in  violent  sweeps,  puffs,  and  gales,  as  they  do 
around  a  bluff  point  of  land  in  a  harbour,  or  the  eomer  of  a  building  on  shore.  The 
strength  of  these  sweeping  winds  is  probably  felt  with  more  force  near  the  cape  than 
it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  and  out  of  the  influence  of  tlie  land  upon  the  course 
and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

"  Tlence  the  earnest  recommi-ndation  to  navigators  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of 
Le  Maire,  if  practicable,  and  if  they  can,  accomplish  it  by  daylight,  for  the  cuiTents 
are  not  nnfrequently  strong  and  conflicting  there ;  to  hug  the  cape  as  cloaely  as  the 
winds  on  one  hand  and  the  rocka  on  tho  other  will  allow,  and  so  make  westing  down 
there  where  the  desrees  arc  short,  as  fast  as,  without  fighting  adverse  winds  and 
weather,  they  may  do,  until  they  cross,  if  bound  to  California,  the  parallel  of  50°  S., 
between  the  meridians  of  80"  and  90°  West. 

"  But  if,  after  getting  through  the  straits,  and  before  doubling  the  eape,  a  westerly 
gale  strike  them  in  the  teeth,  then,  instead  of  stopping  there  off  the  pilcn  of  the  cape 
to  fight  against  it,  with  the  intention  of  holding  their  own  until  the  eale  abates,  or 
the  wind  slants  so  as  to  let  them  get  round,  I  think  the  chances  would  ba  altogether 
in  their  favour  by  sticking  her  away  South,  under  the  expectation  that  they  would 
soon  c^t  out  of  ttia  strength  of  the  winds,  which,  eddy-like,  come  sweeping  around 
Cape  Horn,  sometimes  at  one  distance,  sometimes  at  another,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gaie.  But  even  in  doing  this,  the  navigator  who  is  desirous  of  making  a 
quick  passage,  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  slants.  He  will  always  prefer, 
until  he  doubles  the  cape,  the  tack  upon  which  he  can  make  the  moat  westing- 
Vessels  intending  to  touch  SouUi  Valparaiao,  or  any  of  the  Intermedios,  need  not  care 
to  get  so  far  West  while  they  are  South  of  the  parallel  of  50°,  even  when  the  wioda 
are  foir,  as  vessels  that  are  bound  Airther  North,  as  to  California,  for  example.  Let 
these  last  make  westing  wheuerer  they  can.  without  making  southing  also.    Iliey 
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cnnot  mil  croM  tbe  panllel  of  M°  S.  too  for  Weit,  on  their  way  to  CoIiToniU,  pro- 
fUed  they  keep  to  the  East  of  100'  or  110°. 

"  The  pilot  oharts  of  the  Sonth  Atlantic  and  Cape  Honi,  in  addition  to  the  track 
diarta,  leave  bat  little  more  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  paoaaBeB  West,  around  Cape 
Horn,  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  iojanction — Stndy  the  pilot  charts. 

"  I  think  that  I  may  now  congratulate  navi^tors,  especially  thoee  who  are  co- 
upentjng  with  me,  and  whoae  labours  have  enabled  me  to  bring  about  theae  reanlta, 

Jm  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  route  to  the  '  fairway,' 
St.  Boqne,  and  thence  around  Cape  Horn. 

"  This  rente,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  incurring  the  imputatioD 
of  self-praiae,  ia  aa  well  understood  as  it  is  poeeible  for  any  route  acroes  the  ocean  to 
be,  that  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  force  of  winds  and  currents  alone. 

"  The  average  of  vessels  under  canvas  ftom  the  parallel  of  St.  Roqne  to  00°  8.  on 
the  Cape  Horn  passage,  ia  only  about  100  miles  a  day.  The  intelligent  aeaman  need* 
no  other  sailing  directions  here  than  simply — '  Make  the  beat  of  yonr  way  South.' 
Of  course  he  will  understand  that  this  'best  way'  ia  not  to  be  supposed  to  lie  ao  cloM 
along  with  the  land  ea  to  bring  him  within  the  inflaenoes  of  the  land  breezes  and  the 
calms  of  the  coast. 

"  Besides  this  injunction  there  is  but  another  simple  caution  to  add,  and  that  is, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  ealma  of  Capriconi  do  yonr  best  to  get  South ;  for,  by  that 
conne,  it  ia  eatiiest  to  clear  them.  As  to  the  parallels  between  which,  at  the  different 
•easons  of  the  year,  yon  may  expect  the  calms,  see  the  trade  wind  chart. 

"  From  S0°  South,  East  of  Cape  Horn,  to  tbe  same  parallel  West,  lies  the  rub — so 
it  ia  sapposed.  Along  this  part  of  the  route  the  prevailing  winds,  it  ia  true,  have 
westing  in  them,  and  arc,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  head  winds.  How  to  over- 
come tocm  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  oavigatur.  The  grand  object  of  thia  work  is 
to  let  the  navigator  know  how  he  may  expect  to  find  the  winda,  which  way  the 
current* ;  taking  it  for  granted  that,  when  he  knows  this,  his  own  skill  and  intelli- 
gence wilt  beat  guide  him  as  to  the  rest." 

In  the  resume  of  the  passages  from  Cape  San  Rogue  to  50°  S.  in  the  Pnciflc,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  quoted  and  discussed  by  Captain  Mauiy,  who  gives  the 
following  tabular  results  and  remarks  i — 

RESUME  OF  CAPE  HORN  CROSSINGS. 
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March. 
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July. 
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48-8 

26-0 

20-1 
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24-3 

20-4 
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25-7 
16-7 

41'4 

60*  B.  in  Atlantic  to  SO-  8.  in 

61.  Boqne  tc  50°  B.  in  Pacific   .. 

iSS 

ISO  PASSAQ&a. 

From  the  parallel  of  Cape  St.  Koqne  to  the  parallel  of  60°  South,  at  the  astial 
erosaiDK  plaoe  for  the  Cape  Horn  trader,  ia  about  2.900  miles — not  quite  the  distaTice 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  And  the  moat  striking  feature  in  this  table  is  perhaps 
the  length  of  the  time  between  these  parallels. 

The  diatance  from  the  average  crossing  of  Kf  id  the  Atlantic,  around  the  Cape,  to 
the  BTerage  croesing  of  the  same  parallel  in  the  Pacific,  ia  nearl;r  half  the  diutd^ce 
from  the  parallel  of  St.  Roque  to  the  Atlantic  crossing  of  60°  Soath,  and  the  time 
occupied  around  the  Cape  is,  considering  winds  and  sea,  bj  no  means  dispro- 
portionate. 

The  average  ^stance  made  good  againat  the  current  around  Cape  Horn  is  80  miles 
a  day.  The  average  distance  from  the  parallel  of  Sl  Roque  to  that  of  50°,  thiough 
a  mild  climate,  and  witii  do  such  opposing  current,  is  105  miles  the  day.  And  the 
average  distance  made  good  by  the  "  liners  "  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  95  miles 
a  day ;  to  Liverpool  the  average  made  good  is  135  miles. 

These  Cape  Horn  crossings  are  derived  from  the  mean  of  nearly  400  passages  taken 
at  random,  and  they  give  us,  it  may  be  supposed,  what  may  be  flnallf  considered  as  a 
/air  average,  for  it  really  diffora  only  a  "  dog's  watch  "  from  the  average,  us  stated  in 
the  seventh  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  mean  of  '220  passages.  So  it  appears  that 
the  passage  from  England  to  Now  York  under  canvas,  in  the  winter  time,  is  nearly 
as  difficult  as  the  passage  around  the  Horn. 

Navigators  arc  recommended  to  give  these  tables  an  attentive  examination,  for 
they  are  inatructive.  January  and  December  are  good  munths  from  St.  -Roque 
around  the  Horn,  giving  an  average  passage  of  41'S  days.     February  and  November 

E've  only  three  oojh  longer,  March  and  October  are  still  worse,  the  passage  then 
ing  aggravated  by  the  difficulties  from  the  parallel  of  SO*  in  the  Atlantic  to  50°  in 
the  Pacific.  The  months  from  April  to  August  are  worse  than  all,  and  here  the 
difficulty  lies  chiefly  from  St.  Roque  to  the  parallel  of  50°,  the  averaL^e  of  that  part  of 
the  passage  being  about  '20  per  cent,  longer  than  it  is  in  January.  In  March,  May, 
and  July,  and  from  September  to  November,  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  is  most 
difficult,  the  monthly  average  being  between  19  and  20  days  from  the  parallel  of  5U' 
on  one  side  to  the  snme  pni-allel  on  the  other.  The  beat  months  for  doubling  it  are 
from  December  to  April  inclusive,  the  average  being  about  17  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  Au^^ust  gives  the  Inrgest  average  from  tlic  parallel  of  St.  Roque 
to  that  of  50°,  and  November  the  smallest.  From  Maich  to  Auguai  inclu^iie,  the 
monthly  mean  for  tlii-i  part  of  the  route  ia  29*3  days,  while  for  the  bix  other  months 
the  average  is  25-8  days.  Thus  it  cea-es  to  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  fur 
actual  experience  has  decided  that,  ax  a  rule,  thp  months  of  the  least  daylight  give 
the  longest  passagca  for  Cape  St.  Hoque  around  the  Horn. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  go  into  any  further  discussion  of  this  table  here.  Every 
navigator  can  do  that  for  himself.  It  is  only  nece>,8ary  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
apparently  very  tedious  time  *  generally  which  uavigatoni  have  from  the  parallel  of 
St.  Roque  to  tnat  of  50°  S.  ;  how  nearly  all  vessels  pursue  the  same  route,  and  how 
those  vessels  that  go  East  of  the  Fulklands,  though  they  reach  50°  sooner,  lose  all 
they  gain  in  getting  West  after  clearing  those  islands. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  ships  which  did  this  in  July.  Their  averaste  time  to  00° 
South  in  the  Atlantic  was  28,  and  then  around  the  Ilom  22  days  i  total,  60.  The 
average  of  the  inside  ones  for  that  month  is  30  and  18  days,  total  48 ;  or  a  guiu  of  2 
days  by  passing  inside  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Remarks  bt  Caftain  Bash.  Hall,  R.N. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  from  his  valuable  experience,  has  said  (in  1820)  that  "a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  fittest  time  of  the  year  for  making 

•  Average  distances  made  good  per  day :  from  St.  Roquo  to  60*  S.  105  miles ;  from  line 
to  38°  S.  105  miles ;  from  30°  N.  to  line  (now  route),  1 1 1  milf«  ■  ditto  (middle),  97  ;  ditto 
(old),  69 ;  from  Lizard  to  30°  N.  110  miles ;  theuce  lo  line,  100  miles. 
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■  panatre  roand  Cape  Horn  irom  tbe  eastward.  There  seems  good  reason  for  be- 
Sxving  that,  in  winter,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  the  chance 
of  easterly  winds  is  the  jfrcafeat  ;  and  many  pemons  are  of  opinion  that  tho  wcsterlv 
jntrs  are  then  neither  so  violent  nor  so  lasting  as  during  tbe  months  when  the  sun  iB 
■onthwArd  of  the  equator.  Admitting  the  circumstaitceB  to  he  as  stated,  there  remain 
two  very  serious  objections  to  the  winter  season  :  first,  the  length  of  the  nights  ;  and 
Kcondly,  tbe  presence  of  ice  islands.  In  a  tempestuous  and  frigid  latitudo  tho  ab- 
sence of  daylight  always  augments,  in  a  Tery  serious  degree,  the  difficulties  of 
nivigatioa,  but  when  the  formidable  danger  of  icebergs  is  added,  there  can  be  little 
farther  question,  I  think,  as  to  which  seaEon  is  preferable.  All  accounts  seem  to 
agree,  that  it  is  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  July,  August,  and  September, 
that  the  iee  is  most  generally  met  with  ;  and  as  the  masses  in  which  it  floats  about 
are  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
tinguished at  night,  the  risk  which  ships  rnn  in  winter  months  is  very  great.  Some- 
times it  is  met  with  in  Selds,  which  embarrasses  ships  exceedingly  ;  and  since  ihe 
opening  of  the  commerce  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  has  multiplied  tho  number  of 
veasels  navigating  these  seas,  many  accidents  occur  every  season. 

Commodore  Bowles  has  noticed  that,  although  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
paHsage  roaud  Cape  Horn  into  the  Southern  Pacific  are  not  of  the  formidable  nature 
commonly  imagined,  yet  much  severe  weather  may  be  expected,  especially  near 
the  Equinoxes,  when  hard  gales  from  West  to  S.W.  prevail,  and  are  more  serious 
from   the   severity  of  the  cold,  which  makes   reducing  sail  at  night   difficult  and 

Passing  through  the  Strait  of  Lt  Matre  is  now  very  generally  disused ;  as  the  short 
distance  gained  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  of  entangling  yoor 
ahip  with  the  land,  in  the  ef  ent  of  a  shift  of  wind,  as  well  as  the  risk  to  which  she  is 
exposed  from  the  rapidity  of  the  tide.  The  whalers  now  make  tbe  Falkland  Islands, 
and  see  Staten  Island  only,  as  they  pass  to  the  westward. 

In  describing  a  passage  /rom  Ihe  Padjic  Ocean  round  Cape  Horn  and  toward  Rio 
Janeiro,  in  1822,  Captnin  Hall  says,  "  From  49J°  S.  and  83°  W.  to  55'  S.  and  78' 
W.  we  had  fresh  N.N.E.,  N.N.W,,  and  N.W.  winds.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  haul 
up  to  round  the  Cape  on  The  12lh  of  August,  the  wind  came  from  N  E.  by  compass, 
or  about  E.N.E.  true,  which  obliged  us  to  go  as  far  as  o7^°  S.  before  the  wind  shitted 
to  West  and  N.W.  We  passed  out  of  sight  of  Cape  Horn  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  August.  From  the  meiidian  of  Cape  Horn  to  that  of  the  Falkland  Islands  we 
retained  the  N.W.,  and  latterly  the  S.W.  winds.  It  then  fell  calm  ;  after  which  we 
had  S.E.  and  S.S.B.  breezes,  with  snow  showers  (the  flrst  we  had  seen),  nearly  as 
far  as  lat.  40°  S.  In  the  Pacific,  between  50°  and  5^°,  we  had  hard  breezes,  with  rain 
and  a  considerable  sea,  but  not  such  as  to  prevent  our  scudding  with  ease.  During 
all  the  pawMige  of  the  Cape  we  had  fine  weather,  with  smooth  water  and  a  mild 
climate,  that  is  to  say,  the  thermometer  was  nut  below  ;i9°.  OfT  tbe  Falkland  Islands, 
with  an  E.S.E,  wind,  it  fell  to  35\  This  temperature  seemed  cold  to  perwrns  re- 
cently come  from  a  residence  of  more  than  six  months  in  one  of  the  hotte:,t  parts  of 
the  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  season  was  finer  than  that  of  the  correspondent 
North  latitade. 

BeuAKKS  Bi  Captain  Jambs  Weddell,  1822—23. 

Many  commanders  of  ships  who  have  been  guccessFuI  in  making  a,  passage  round 
Cape  Horn  to  the  westward,  have  treated  with  unmerited  derison  the  accounts  given 
by  Commodore  Anson  of  this  navigation. 

I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  month  of  March  might  be 
productive  of  all  the  distresses  described  by  the  journalist.  Capt.  Porter,  who  passed 
the  Cape  in  the  American  frigate  Eatex  in  March,  1814,  says,  "  Indeed  our  sufferings, 
short  as  haa  been  our  passage,  have  been  so  great,  that  I  would  advise  those  bound 
into  the  Pacific  never  to  attempt  the  passage  of  Cape  Horo,  if  they  can  get  there  by 
any  other  route." 

Tbe  difBcalty,  however,  in  making  this  passage  is  removed  by  choosing  the  proper 
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geaion ;  which  when  attended  to  mmt  at  least  sare  much  time,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
the  ship,  In  the  b^nniiig  of  November  the  winda  begin  to  draw  from  the  north- 
ward, and  continue  to  be  ftret^uent  till  about  the  middle  of  Februair,  when  thef  shift 
into  the  S.W.  qoarter:  dunnp  those  months  the  westerly  winds  are  not  Ustbg, 
hence  the  paassge  maybe  easily  effected.  From  abouf  the  20th  of  Febrnaiy  to  the 
middle  of  May  the  winds  are  generally  between  S.W,  and  N.W.,  and  blow  with 
n-eat  violence,  Dniin^  this  interval  no  ship  need  expect  to  make  a  passage  round 
the  Cape  that  is  not  well  equipped  in  every  respect.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June  the  winds  prevail  from  the  eastward,  with  fine  weather.  Daring  these 
six  weeks  a  vessel  mav  round  the  Cape  in  si^ht  of  the  Isles  Diego  Ramirei.  In 
JnlVj  August,  Sept«mber,  and  October,  the  winds  prevail  again  between  S.W.  and 
N.W.,  but  August  and  September  are  more  particularly  tempestuaus.  In  regard 
to  the  rente  which  ships  should  take  to  round  the  Cape,  much  depends  on  the  season 
of  the  year,  as  relates  to  the  force  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  I  prefer,  at  all 
.  times,  passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and,  in  the  sninmer  season, 
to  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  as  it  saves  90  or  60  miles  of  westing,  and 
can  be  attended  with  no  risk  if  yon  have  snfScient  daylight  to  see  to  run  back 
through  the  Strait,  in  the  event  of  t>eing  caught  with  a  southerly  gale  at  the  aonthem 
entrance. 

From  my  having  been  engaged  five  years  in  navigating  these  seas,  and  having  per- 
formed a  passage  of  26°  of  longilvde  direct  to  the  westward  about  the  parallel  of  (^pe 
Horn  during  the  stormy  monih  of  April,  1  am  fully  acqaainted  with  the  perils  and 
inconveniences  of  this  navigation,  andean  offer  my  experience  with  the  confident 
expectation  of  its  being  found  useful. 

Passage  op  ibb  Jane  akd  Beahfot,  vhder  Captain  Weddell,  1820. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1B22,  in  the  latitude  of  8°  N.,  the  wind  became  light  and 

variable,  and  so  continued  lo  5°  N.,  when  the  S.E.  trade  was  found.     On  the  7tb  of 

November  crossed  the  equator  under  the  meridian  of  30°,  and  the  trade  wind  being 
far  southerly,  the  Jane  psfscd  Cape  St.  Auguatin  within  the  distance  of  100  miles. 

As  far  as  the  latitude  of  24°  S.  the  wind  frequently  blew  from  N.W.  to  N.N.E.  in 
heavy  squalls,  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain. 

At  this  acason,  saya  Captain  Weddell,  the  ronte  we  took  may  be  recommended  for 
a  quick  pafsage  ;  but  for  the  health  of  a  crew  entering  upon  a  loDg  voyage  the  cooat- 
ing  passage  is  highly  injurioos.  I  bad  one  man  at  the  point  of  death  by  an  attack  of 
Uiantu,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  heavy  rains. 

The  Jane  and  Beau/oy  continued  standing  to  the  southward  until  they  reached  lat. 
40°  S.,  when  they  stood  in  to  the  westward  for  the  coaxt  of  Patagonia. 

At  8''  a.m.  of  the  3rd  of  January,  1823,  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
wind  shifted  suddenly  from  W.N.W.  to  South,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
Jiin«  was  brought  to,  under  a  close-reefed  msin-topaail.  The  gale  continued  with 
great  violence,  and  with  a  most  irregular  sea,  till  the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  it 
moderated.  The  temperature  of  the  elements  during  the  gale  was,  air,  39i°,  and 
water,  49°.  This  was  surprisingly  low  for  midsummer,  and  the  latitude  of  53°  j  but 
when  we  consider  that  a  South  wind  blows  over  the  froren  land  of  South  Shetland, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  must,  of  consequence,  be  much  reduced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Horn. 

On  the  6th,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  again  freshened  at  S.  by  E.  to  a  gale,  with 
K  high  and  irregular  sea,  «bich  in  the  afternoon  stove  two  boats,  washed  away  part 
of  the  bulwarks,  and  carried  several  things  off  the  deck.  This  distressing  sea  was 
apparently  produced  by  a  tide  or  current,  as  the  Tcssels  were  now  not  more  than  100 
miles  S.E.  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  At  midnight  the  weather  moderated  suddenly, 
until  there  was  scarcely  wind  sufficient  to  keep  the  ship  steady.  This  was  succeeded, 
on  the  next  day,  by  flue  weather. 


MO,  in  Ut.  £9°  37',  long.  46°  1',  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  33°,  and  that  of  the 
ntar  SS*.    Many  ice  islaiida  in  sight  accouDted  for  the  low  temperature  of  the  latter. 

At  dsjlight  in  the  moraiiig  of  the  12th  some  pigeons  were  seen,  and  at  B^  a.nh 
Ibc  eostem  end  of  Pawell's  Group,  or  Sooth  OrkTiBj,.then  bearing  W.  by  S.  about 
II  leag^nes.  All  possible  aail  was  made,  in  order  to  get  under  the  land,  but  the  wind 
non  became  light  and  left  the  vessels  almost  at  the  mercy  of  a  heavy  swell,  in  the 
midst  of  ice  islands,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous.  At  tj'' one  of  the 
Eastern  Islands  {Saddle  Island)  bore  S.  10°  \V.,  distant  about  11  leagues. 

During  the  13th  the  wind  was  light  and  from  tho  N.N.W.,  which  in  this  region 
generally  brings  fof^ :  bnt  it  shifted  lo  8.E.  with  clear  weather.  Temperature  of  the 
air,  34° ;  water,  33°. 

On  the  2Tth  of  January,  at  noon,  Capt.  Wcddell  had  reached  the  latitude  of  64°  5S', 
lonKitnde  39°  40)'.  Variation  of  the  compaits,  by  aaimuth,  16°  37'  E.  Temperature 
of  the  air,  in  the  shade,  37°,  of  the  water,  '6i°,  and  weather  much  more  settled  than 
in  the  lower  latitudes  of  60°  and  61°. 

After  standing  to  the  northwaid,  with  the  wind  between  8.E.  and  S.W,,  at  noon, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  the  latitude  was  61°  18',  and  longitude  40'  32'.  Temperature 
of  the  air  31°,  of  the  water  the  same,  among  numerous  ice  Islands. 

Febinary  1st,  at  noon,  lat.  58°  50',  long,  3S°  51'.  On  the  2nd,  a.m.  the  wind 
freshened  W.S.W.  to  a  gale.  Snow  squalls  frequent,  and  many  ice  islands.  Bun- 
ning  East,  between  60'  and  61°,  Socks  of  birds,  common  in  these  latitudes,  and  many 
finned  and  hump-backed  whales  were  seen,  with  innumerable  pengnins,  having  for 
their  resting-place  some  ice  island.  By  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  Jarie  ffas  within 
100  mites  of  Sandwich  Land,  and  it  tlierefore  appeared  that  no  intervening  land 
ooold  exist. 


Ships  bound  from  the  Atlantic  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the  PaciRc  will  find  it  advan- 
togeons  to  keep  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Fatagonia,  as  well  to  avoid 
the  heavy  sea  that  is  raised  by  the  westerly  gales,  which  prevail  to  the  eastward,  and 
increase  in  strength  according  to  the  distance  from  the  land,  as  to  profit  by  the 
variableness  of  the  wind  when  it  is  in  the  western  board.  Near  the  coast,  from  April 
to  September,  when  the  sun  has  a  North  declination,  the  winds  prevail  more  from 
the  W.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Easterly  galea  are  of  very 
nre  occarreoce  ;  but  eren  when  they  do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely  upon 
the  coast,  1  do  not  consider  it  at  all  hazardous  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  Jn  the  op- 
posite season,  when  the  sun  has  South  declination,  the  winds  will  incline  southward 
of  West,  and  frequently  blow  hard,  but,  as  the  coast  is  a  wealher  shore,  the  sea  goes 
down  immediately  after  the  gole.  In  this  season,  althongh  the  winds  are  generally 
against  a  ship's  making  quick  progress,  yet  as  they  seldom  remain  fixed  in  one  point, 
and  frequently  shift  backward  and  forward  six  or  eight  points  in  as  many  hours, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change,  so  as  to  keep  close  in  with  the  coast. 

Having  once  made  the  land,  which  should  be  done  to  the  southward  4if  Cape  Blanco, 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horizon,  until  the  eutraoce  of  the  Strait 
ct  Magalhaens  be  passed. 

With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  pass  through  Strait  La  Maire 
or  round  Staten  Island,  much  difi'erence  of  opinion  exists.  Prudence,  I  think,  sng- 
gesta  the  latter  j  vet  I  should  very  reluctantly  give  up  the  opportuuitv  that  might 
oSbr  of  clearing  tlie  Strait,  and  therefore  of  being  so  much  the  more  to  the  windward. 
With  a  southerly  wind  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  Strait;  for,  with  a 
weather  tide,  the  sea  runs  very  cross  and  deep,  and  might  severely  injure  and  en- 
danger a  small  vessel,  and  to  a  large  oue  do  much  damage.     In  calm  weather  it 

*  Voyages  of  the  Adveitttnt  and  BeagU,   VtJ.  I.  p.  463. 
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would  b*  atill  more  improdent  (imlaas  the  weatem  dde  of  the  Btiftit  can  be  reccbed, 
where  b  ship  might  anchor),  on  ocooimt  of  the  tides  Retdiiff  orer  to  the  6t&ten 
Island  ride,  where,  if  it  becomes  advisable  to  anchor,  it  wowd  neoeBRarily  be  deep 
water  and  olose  to  the  land.  With  a  northerly  wind  the  ronte  ieems  not  011I7 
practicable,  but  highly  advantagecis,  and  it  would  require  some  reaolntion  to  give 
up  the  opportunity  so  invitinglf  offered.  I  doubt  whether  nortberlj  winds,  umesa 
they  are  very  strong,  blow  throagh  the  Strait ;  if  not,  a  ship  is  drined  over  to  tbe 
eaetera  shores,  where,  from  the  force  of  the  tides,  she  must  be  quite  onmanageable. 

Captain  FitzBoy  seems  to  think  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  risk  in  passing  the 
Strait.  The  only  danger  that  does  exist,  and  that  may  be  an  imaginary  one,  is  the 
fulure  of  the  wiud.  Ships  parsing  through  it  ^tmi  the  South  are  nut  so  liable  to  the 
failure  of  the  south-westerly  wind,  unless  it  be  light,  and  then  a  breeze  will  probably 
be  found  from  N.W.,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Strait.  The  anchorage  in  Good 
Success  Bay,  however,  is  at  hand,  should  the  wind  or  tide  ful. 

In  passing  to  the  leeward  of  Btaten  Island,  the  tide  race,  which  extends  to  some 
distance  off  uape  St.  John,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  must  be  avoided;  otherwise 
there  exist  no  dangers. 

The  anchorage  ander  New  Year  Islands,  although  it  is  a  wild  one,  the  bottom  bad, 
and  the  tide  very  strong,  yet  offers  good  shelter  from  south-west  winds,  and  might  be 
occupied  with  advantage  daring  the  existence  of  a  gale  &om  that  quarter,  whien  is  so 
un&vourable  for  ships  bound  round  the  Unrn. 

After  passing  Staton  Island,  if  the  wind  be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be  kept  upon 
the  starboard  tack,  unless  it  veer  to  the  southward  of  S.S.W.,  until  she  reaches  the 
latitude  of  66°  South,  and  then  upon  that  tack  on  which  moat  westing  may  be  made. 
In  this  parallel,  however,  the  wind  is  thought  to  prevail  more  from  the  eastward  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  Never  having  passed  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, I  mny  not  perhaps  be  justified  in  opposing  my  opinion  to  that  of  others,  who 
having  tried  both  seasons,  give  the  preference  to  the  summer  months.     The  a 


of  long  days  is  certainly  very  great,  hut,  from  roy  experience  of  the  winds  end  wea- 

*■' —     ^""ing  these  opposite  seasons  at  Port  Famine,  I  preferred  the  winter  passage, 

ir  subsequent  experience  of  it  found  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.     Easterly 


and  northerly  winds  prevail  in  the  winter  off  the  Cape,  whilst  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  are  constant  during  the  summer  months ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds  more 
favourable  in  the  winter,  but  they  are  moderate  in  comparison  to  the  fury  of  the 
summer  gales. 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  will  yet  be  advisable  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  making  westing  in  preference  to  norUiing,  until  the  meridian  of  8T 
or  84°  be  reached,  which  will  enable  a  ship  to  steer  through  the  north-westerly  winds 
that  prevail  between  the  parallels  of  60°  and  54*. 

Being  to  the  North  of  Btaten  Island  for  three  days  preceding  full  moon,  which 
occurrM  on  the  itrd  of  April  (1829),  we  had  very  foggy  weather,  with  light  winds 
from  the  eastward  and  northward,  causing  a  fall  of  the  mercury  from  29'ilO  to  29'S6. 
On  the  day  of  full  moon  the  column  rose,  and  we  had  a  bcautilul  morning,  during 
which  the  high  mountains  of  Staien  Island  were  quite  unclouded,  as  were  ^0  those 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  noon,  however,  a  fresh  gale  from  the  S.W.  set  in,  and 
enveloped  the  land  with  a  dense  mist.  No  souner  had  the  wind  changed  than  the 
mercury  rose  to  29*95,  but  fell  again  the  next  morning  ;  and  with  the  descent  the 
wind  veered  round  to  N.W.,  and  blew  strongly  with  thick  cloudy  weather  and  ruin, 
which  continued  until  the  following  noon,  when  the  wind  veered  to  S.W.,  the  baro- 
meter, at  29'54,  having  slightly  risen  ;  bnt  after  the  change  it  fell,  and  continued  to 
descend  gradually  until  midnight,  when  we  had  a  fresh  gale  from  W.S.W,  When 
this  wind  set  in,  the  mercury  rose,  and  continued  to  rise,  as  the  wind  veered,  without 
decreasing  in  strength,  to  S  S.W.,  until  it  reached  2995,  when  it  fell  aeain,  and  the 
weather  moderated,  but  without  any  change  of  wind.  During  the  descent  of  the 
mercury  the  sky  was  dull  and  overcast,  with  squalls  of  wiud  and  rain,  but  on  shore  it 
seemed  to  be  very  fine  sunshiny  weather. 


^w  oolnmn  now  fell  to  20'23,  and  daring  ito  deecent  the  weather  remained  the 
iune,  dull  and  ahovrery  i  bat  aa  soon  aa  the  meicniy  became  Etationary,  a  freab  breeie 
•et  in  from  the  southward,  with  fine  weather. 

After  this,  to  new  moon,  the  weather  waa  vary  unaettled,  the  wind  Tuerin ft  between 
Sonth  and  W.S.W.  i  the  barometer  riaiag  as  it  veered  to  the  formei,  and  failing  aa  it 
became  more  weaterly,  bat  on  no  occaaion  did  it  precede  the  chan^.  The  roeronrj 
■tand^  lowest  with  N.W.  winds,  and  highest  with  8.Z. 

With  the  wind  at  N.W.  t 
29-80,  a  S.W.  gale  may  be 
oeaaed  to  deacend.  It  ftv<)uently  however  falls  without  being  followed  by  this  change. 
Id  the  month  of  Jnne,  at  Port  Famine,  the  barometer  fell  to  28-17,  and  afterwards 
gTsdnally  loee  to  30-d,  which  waa  fallowed  by  cold  weather,  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  IT. 

The  diScnlties  which  present  themselves  to  navigators  in  paaaing  ronnd  Cape 
Horn,  as  well  from  adverse  winds  aa  the  severe  galea  and  heavy  sea  to  which  they  are 
eiposed,  are  so  great  that  the  Strait  of  Mamlhaens  has  naturally  been  looked  to  aa  a 
lODte  by  which  they  may  be  avoided.  Hitherto  no  chart  has  eidsted  in  which  moch 
ConhdcDce  coold  be  placed ;  but  by  the  present  snrvcy  the  navigation  through  it,  in- 
dependent of  wind  and  weather,  has  been  ronderod  much  easier,  since  a  correct 
delineation  of  its  shores,  and  plans  of  the  anchorages,  have  been  made ;  and  snfflcient 
deacriptions  of  them  have  been  given  to  assnre  the  navitrator  of  his  place,  and  furnish 
him  with  advice  as  to  his  proceedings.  The  local  difficulties,  therefore,  have  been 
removed  ;  but  there  remain  much  more  serions  ones,  which  I  should  not  recommend 
«  lai^,  or  even  any  but  a  very  active  and  fast  sailing  square-rigged  vesael  to 
encounter  oaless  detention  be  not  an  object  of  importance. 

Further  remarki  and  instructions  for  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn,  and  for  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  are  gi*en  in  our  Directort  for  the  South  Pacific  Ockav, 
1863,  pages  770—790,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


4.  PASSAGE  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  ASCENSION. 

"  Id  eonseqaence  of  the  lon^  passages  that  transports  and  other  ships  generally 
make  between  England  and  this  island  (owing  principally  to  aa  imperfect  knowledgfl 
of  tbe  strength,  limits,  and  direction  of  the  trade  winds  and  currents),  I  am  induced 
to  suggest  that  a  track  may  be  pointed  out  to  tbe  masters  and  agents  of  transports,  on 
their  quitting  England  for  Ascension,  in  order  that  so  mueh  delay  and  inoonvenienoo 
to  the  service  may  be  avoided. 

"  An  opinion  prevails  that  in  roing  from  England  to  Ascension  a  ship  should,  afh'r 
iMing  tbe  N.E,  trade  wind,  go  either  the  eastern  or  western  passage ;  that  is  to  say, 
either  alonjf  the  African  or  American  coast.  By  going  on  either  of  these  ttaeks,  tbe 
time  and  distance  will  be  lengthened,  as  these  passages  have  generally  occupied  hom 
ten  to  seventeen  weeks.  The  Sahcia,  chartered  ship,  arrived  here  in  one  hundred 
and  three  days  from  the  Downs ;  sixty-one  days  being  employed  between  the  equator 
and  Asoension. 

"  Let  a  ship  from  England  make  the  best  of  hor  way  into  the  N.E.  trade  wind,  and 
haviuB'  gained  it,  pass  well  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  to  avoid  calms, 
and  shape  a  eonrse  for  long.  18'  or  19°  W.  on  the  equator ;  and  so  soon  as  she  loses 
tile  N.E.  trade  wind,  let  everr  advantage  be  taken  of  making  southing,  vrithout  going 
farther  West  than  18°  or  19*  of  West  Ion  git  ode.  Being  near  the  skirts  oi  the  8.E. 
trade  wind,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  blow  from  S.  by  W.  to  S.W.  by  S. ;  let  her 
then  stand  on  the  starboaid  tack  to  make  her  easting  in  a  track  where  there  is 
smooth  water  and  but  little  current,  and  cross  the  equator  in  about  9°  W.,  whence 
she  will  fetch  Ascension,  although  she  may  not  lay  up  for  the  island  at  Srat ;  for  it 
is  a  general  law  witbin  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds,  that  their  direction  divergea, 
IS  from  a  centre  of  focal  attraction,  toward  the  coast  of  Africa  as  well  aa  of  America  ; 


p  being  on  a  vind  will  come  up,  or  la;  higher,  the  fortbor  she 

On  referring  to  the  chart  the  track,  ea  above  deacribed,  will  be  eeeii ;  and  the 
reasons  will  be  dear,  from  the  direction  and  set  of  the  winds  and  onnents,  as 
described. 


d.  PASSAGES  TO  AND  FROM  ST  HELENA. 

Ab  St.  Helena  liee  within  the  region  and  strength  of  the  5.E.  trade  wind,  it  is  to 
be  reached  in  ships  from  the  northward  hj  a  circuitous  ronte  only,  either  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  island.  The  Weittm  RouU,  which  is  always  practicable,  is  nearly 
through  the  mid-ocean  hctweon  St.  Helena  and  the  Brasilian  coast,  or  rather  toward 
the  latter ;  tbence  south-eastward  to  the  parallel  of  29",  or  ihereabont,  and  again 
north-east  ward  and  northward,  so  as  to  reach,  with  the  advantage  of  both  wind  and 
current,  the  windward  or  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  EaiUrn  Route  is,  at  times, 
the  best;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  ships  proceeding  this  way,  in  the  proper 
season,  will  be  materially  assisted  by  the  Guinea  Current  to  the  northward  of  the 
Line,  as  well  as  by  the  Equatiirial  Current,  flowing  to  the  southward  of  it,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding part  of  their  roule.  Here  the  information  on  the  Currents  by  Col.  Sabine, 
already  given  in  pp.  102,  &c.,  may  be  usefully  applied,  as  well  as  tDat  given  by 
Mr.  Finlnison,  in  the  Directions  for  the  African  Coast,  Sin.,  hereafter. 

Captain  Horsbnrgh  has  ttaid  that,  "Bv  various  examples  of  ships  that  have  gone 
by  the  eastern  and  wentem  routes  to  St.  Helena,  combioed  with  other  information,  it 
appears  that  the  eastern  route  may  be  adopted  in  November,  IJecember,  January, 
February,  and  March,  If  a  ship  bound  to  St.  Helena  cross  the  equator  in  any  of 
these  months,  and  And  the  winds  incline  from  south-westward,  bv  standing  to  the 
S.E,  across  the  Gulf  of  Gainer,  close  on  a  wind,  and  afterwards  tacking  as  it  veers 
to  the  East  or  Weat  of  South,  she  will  most  probably  reach  St.  Helena  in  less 
time  than  if  she  hod  proceediid  by  the  western  route.  From  the  time  of  losing 
the  N.E.  trade,  forty  or  fort^-four  days  to  St.  Helena  may  be  considered  a  medium 
passage  by  the  eastern  route  in  these  months,  althoi^h  it  has  been  made  in  thirty- 
one  days, 

"  From  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E.  trade,  the  pass^e  by  the  western  route  ia 
seldom  a^coirplishcd  in  loss  than  forty  days.  By  this  route  forty-lhree  daya  seem 
about  the  medium  passage  ;  and  during  any  month  of  the  year  it  mnv  be  made  in  this 
time  from  the  bituation  above  mentioned.  The  Amiston  once  muae  it  in  thirty-six 
days,  in  May,  &c.,  but  she  did  not  proceed  more  to  the  South  than  to  25!"  of  South 
latitude  J  and  the  Cere»  once  made  it  in  twenty-one  days  from  the  equator,  not  going 
beyond  22*  15' S.  When  the  sun  has  great  northern  declination,  the  eaetern  ronte 
seems  precaiioos ;  the  western  seems  most  certain  at  all  times.  A  ship  thst  sails  in- 
differently, when  close-hauled  or  in  light  winds,  should  not  attempt  the  eastern  route 
in  this  season  ;  but  one  that  glides  f^st  through  the  water  in  faint  breezes,  and  holds 
a  good  wind,  may  probably  proceed  by  the  eastern  route  in  any  season  with  safety. 
It  has  been  the  practice  with  ships  going  the  western  route  to  run  far  South,  some- 
times to  latitude  ''il'  and  3a' ;  but  this  can  seldom  be  requisite,  and  it  lengthens  tha 
pai^BBge.  The  ships  which  have  not  proceeded  so  far  South  h^ve  generally  made  the 
Dcst  passages  to  St.  Helena. 

"  Before  the  use  of  chronometers  and  Unar  observations,  narigatora  were  directed, 
in  running  for  St,  Helena,  to  fall  into  its  parallel  GO  or  60  leaguea  eastward  of  it,  to 
lie  by  in  the  night,  and  steer  West  in  the  day  till  they  made  the  land ;  this  practice 
is  no  longer  requisite,  for  most  of  the  East  India  ships,  homeward  bound,  now  steer 
a  direct  course  trom  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena,  and  make  the  island  by  day  or  night  i  aa 
they  generally  know  the  longitude  within  a  few  miles  of  the  truth,  there  can  be  little 
danger  of  missing  it,  although  this  is  barely  possible,  the  body  and  leeward  part  of 
the  island  being  frequently  enveloped  in  fog  clouds,  particularly  in  the  night.  Should 
a  ship  in  anch  case  fall  a  litlle  to  leewai3,  she  will  seldom  find  any  oifficolty  in 


PASSAGES.  1ST 

vorkiiiff''np  to  the  Mchoraee,  nnlew  she  Mil  indiffarentlv  upon  a  wind,  for  fh«  oar- 
not  Beldom  miiB  itrong  to  leeward  near  this  iilttnd.  This,  however,  may  happen 
«heTi]the[trada  blows  stroDc  with  Bqnalla  for  a  few  dars,  whioh  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced about  the  foil  and  ohange  of  the  moon ;  bnt  this  lee  oarrent  is  generally  of 
short  duration.  In  time  of  war,  when  any  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  visit  St.  Helena, 
they  keep  to  the  eastward  and  Bouth-eastward  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  15,  20,  and  25 
leagues.  Single  ships,  which  sail  well,  would  avoid  these  cruisers  were  they  to  make 
the  island  bearing  mim  N.N.E.  to  East  and  3.E.,  and  afterwards  make  short  tacka 
under  the  lee  of  it  till  they  reach  the  anchorage.  I  have  seen  store-Bhipa  {rout  Eng- 
land  make  the  island  beanne  E.S.E.  direciiy  to  windward  of  them,  at  the  distance  of 
15  tO;18jleagues,i  they  sailed  indifferently,  but  reached  the  anchorage  the  third  day 
after  making  the  island," 

The  Passage  ebom^Abcensiok  and  St.  IIelena  to  the  C!oast  op  Afkica. 

In  proceeding-  eastward  ttma  these  islands,  it  has  been  recommended,  first,  to  bear 
to  the  southward,  and  then  make  the  easting ;  bat  this,  perhaps,  is  not  necessary,  and 
a  more  direct  course  is  practicable.  On  this  track  the  following  observatians  by  Com- 
mander U.  J.  Matson,  will  be  interesting: — 

**  The  compass  direction  of  the  winds  I  have  scarcely  ever  fonnd  to  vary  in  Nxteen 
passages  that  I  have  made  between  the  coast  and  the  islands.  It  is  easy  to  make  the 
passage  direct  f^m  the  islands  to  the  coast  on  the  starboard  tack  t  but  nntil  I  made 
the  passage  fnm  Ascension  to  the  Congo,  in  February,  1S40,  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  H.M.  vessels  to  stand  to  the  southward  from  Ascension  until  they  could 
weather  St.  Helena,  a  dead  beat  of  700  or  800  mites.  A  stranger  would  certainly 
consider  the  latter  to  be  the  preferable  route,  for  he  would  not  believe  it  possible  to 
rEBch  Benguela  (appearing  to  him  1,600  miles  dead  to  windward)  by  keeping  on  the 
starboard  tack ;  and  the  knowledge  that  the  wind  generally  blows  up  the  coast  fi'om 
the  southward,  with  a  lee  current,  would  caose  him  to  be  more  afraid  of  approaching 
the  coast,  and  havinji  to  beat  against  it.  Two  precautions  are  however  requisite,  viz., 
not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  3°  or  4°  S.,  and  not  to  bring  your  port  to  bear  to  the 
■onthward  of  S.  35°  E.  (true) :  an  occasional  short  tack,  as  the  wind  veers  a  little 
may  therefore  be  necessary  ;  but  the  whole  passage  may  sometimes  be  made  with  a 
flowing  sheet. 

"  Horsbnrgh  and  others  recommend  vessels,  even  when  bound  fVom  St.  Helena  to 
Bengaela,  to  stand  to  the  southward,  and  run  their  longitude  down  with  the  westerly 
winds ;  whereby  the  passage  is  more  than  doubled.  This  must  have  been  owing  to 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  winds  between  the  islands  and  the  coast,  which, 
as  before  stated,  vary  very  little  in  their  direction  100  miles  offshore."* 


6.— EUROPE,  ETC.,  TO  THE  GULF  OF  GUINEA  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  routes  comprised  under  this  head  are  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  any 
other  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  are  indeed  the  only  examples  of  adverse  sailing. 
Dcarly  throughout  the  Tear.  Although  the  distance  between  the  Ports  of  Europe 
and  Angola,  or  Bengnclla,  are  not  greater  than  to  Rio,  the  length  of  route  to  be  tra- 
versed and  the  time  occupied  are  very  much  greater.  This  is  manifest  and  well 
known,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  direct  track  crosses  the  belt  of  calms  or  dol- 
drums against  the  African  coast,  described  on  pages  68 — 67,  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  that  after  these  are  past  the  wind  and  current  are  in  dead  opposition  to  a  direct 
voyage.    The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  destination.    In 
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tlw  enniin;  remarlu  upon  thi*  topic  we  take  mnoh  from  the  obaervatloQi  of  Lieut. 
Brito  de  Ckpello,  whose  dednotioru  on  the  wioda  knd  cmrenU  of  this  part  hare  been 
before  ^ven,  and  which  moat  be  considered  in  oonaeotioa  with  them. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  West  Africa.  The  first,  or 
Southern  Route,  crosses  the  S.B.  Trades  with  the  port  tacks  on  board  until  thej  are 
lost  in  25°  to  30°  S.,  then  running  down  the  easting  on  the  starboard  tAok  into  the 
belt  of  S.  and  S.8.W.  winds  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  means  of 
which  the  destination  can  be  reached  from  the  touthteard. 

Bj  the  second  roQte,  the  northern  route,  the  zone  of  African  calms  is  crossed  nearlv 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  until  the  S.W.  winds  of  the  Oulf  of  Ouinea  are  reached,  it 
b  then  oontinaed  along  that  coast,  and  the  port  is  reached  from  the  northward. 
Although  this  second  route  is  not  half  the  distance  of  the  first,  the  time  occupied  in 
it  is  very  far  fW>m  being  so  disproportionate,  and  it  is  ireqnently  or  generally  the 
case  that  the  southern  route  is  the  quickest  to  the  southern  ports. 

In  taking  thb  SonxHERN  IIoutf,  the  directions  for  crossing  the  equator,  hereto- 
fore given,  are  strictly  applicable,  the  sole  abject  being  to  gain  the  S.B.  trades  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  When  once  within  their  infloenco,  the  best  coarse  most  be 
laid  to  b^to  the  eastward  in  crossing  them,  and  on  anivinc  at  their  sonthem  limit 
the  ship  mar  not  be  farther  E.  than  the  meridian  on  which  the  Equator  was  crossed, 
but  this  is  of  less  moment  than  if  a  point  5°  or  0°  farther  eastward  were  attempted  to 
be  reached,  on  that  parallel,  for  this  only  represents  about  two  days  soiling,  while 
10, 16,  or  even  more  days  may  be  lost  in  attempting  to  cross  the  eqoatorial  calms 
farther  to  the  eastward,  as  has  been  before  argued. 

Having  attained  the  variable  winds  on  the  tropic,  whose  limits  shift  with  the  sea- 
son, the  best  of  the  way  must  be  made  to  get  to  the  eastward  by  their  aid,  and  by 
means  of  the  westerly  anti-trades  to  the  South  of  them.  These  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  part  ol  this  work.  In  running  to  the  eastward,  on  a  parallel  South 
of  the  trade  winds  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean,  it  will  be  found,  as  the  African 
set  is  approached,  that  the  trade  and  anti-trade  winds  have  a  more  and  more  northerlr 
tendency.  (See  sect.  67,  p.  51,  and  sect.  M  to  9S,  pp.  69  to  61  ante.)  llie  South 
African  current  will  also  be  generally  found  setting  to  the  northward,  as  described  on 
page  68  ante. 

According  to  the  sailing  power  of  theship,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind 
encountered,  the  course  maybe  altered  from  easterly  to  northerly,  when  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  destination  may  be  reached  by  means  of  this  northerly  wind  and 
current.  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  a  very  circuitous  route,  yet  the  compara- 
tive certainty  that  the  voyage  may  be  performed  within  a  specified  time,  more  than 
compensates  for  the  uncertainty  that  must  always  be  felt  as  to  getting  across  the 
calm  belt  on  the  equator  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

This  belt  of  calms  increases  in  extent  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  30°, 
varying  with  the  eeasoLs ;   its  maximum    breadth  being  generally  in  July  and 

On  leaving  the  calm  zone  on  the  eqnator,  and  reaching  the  S.E.  trades,  they  are 
frequently  found  to  be  very  much  to  the  South,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  make 
better  than  a  S.W.  by  W.  true  course ;  and  as  vou  will  have  to  bear  up  against  B 
strong  westerly  current,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  time^ou  gain  their  southern  limit 
yon  will  be  very  little  to  the  East  of  the  meridian  on  which  you  crossed  the 
eqnator. 

The  Northern  Route  demands  more  consideration,  and  wilt,  perhaps,  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  diagiomi  of  the  winds,  described  on  pages  68, 

If  the  passage  is  attempted  at  the  period  when  the  N.E.  trade  wind  is  at  its 
southern  extent,  it  will  be  carried  as  far  as  S°  or  6°  N.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  vovage 
may  be  carried  on  a  bow  line.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  bos  set  in  North  of  the 
equator,  it  must  be  made  very  much  closer  to  the  wind,  for  the  monsoon  is  not  gene- 


rti}j  ao  &TonnbIe  as  to  let  jron  double  Ca|>e  Palmaa,  if  the  wind  ii  not  h)U'B«d  anfii- 
eimtlf  earlj.  From  Cape  Falma*  to  the  ADgola  Coast  the  wind  ia  TariaUe  in  its 
Krengtli  at  all  mohodb,  bnt  it  doea  not  shift  ita  direction  miioh. 

If  the  wind  preaerved  an  underiatin^  direotion  aa  fkr  aa  the  Angola  cout,  and 
there  were  no  cuirenta  to  be  croeaed,  it  is  certain  that  tbe  number  and  length  of  the 
different  tacke  taken  nonld  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  But  as  the  wind,  aa 
before  ahowa  (see  pages  S6 — 61],  follows  different  curved  directiona  on  either  aide  of 
a  central  line,  which  runs  diagonally  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  on  tbe  land  aide,  or  to 
East  of  ihia  line,  they  have  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  the  N.E.,  or  blow  from 
S.W,  To  the  westward  of  this  line  of  separation,  on  the  other  hand,  they  blow 
toward  the  N.W.  or  from  S.E.,  being  the  regular  B.E.  trade  wind.  These  two  cir- 
comstoncea  allow  a  good  route  to  be  laid  with  the  atarboard  tacks  on  board,  and 
which  tack  should  not  be  abandoned  except  at  the  last  extremity,  for  on  this  the 
ship  will  find  the  wind  become  more  and  more  faTourable  as  she  advances ;  on  the 
others,  or  port  tack,  they  will  become  more  adverse.  Besides  this,  when  the  calm 
belt  ia  croesed,  the  currents  will  also  favour  the  eastern  tack,  not  merely  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  Guinea  Current  [page  97),  but  to  avoid  the  westerly  equatorial 
onrrent  to  the  southward.  Crossing  the  GuU  of  Guinea  in  this  manner,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  South  of  Cape  Lopez,  may  be  gained,  and  it  is  only  needful  to  beat  up  ia 
■bore  to  eain  port,  for  aitnough  tbe  winds  in  the  offing  are  not  strong,  generally 
lighter  than  near  the  land,  yet  advantage  can  be  taken  of  tbe  alternating  land  and 
•oa  breeae. 

These  are  the  general  rules  to  observe,  or  otherwise  the  voyage  may  be  unneceS' 
earily  lengthened,  but  they  may  be  somewhat  modified,  acoording  to  the  change  of 

The  period  of  the  monsoon,  July,  Auguat,  and  September,  ia  the  beat  for  the 
Northern  Passage  for  the  winds,  from  10°  or  12°  N.,  are  ^nerally  fresh  from  S.W., 
and  continue  so  throughont  the  Gulf.  At  this  season  it  is  well  to  cross  tbe  parallel 
of  14°  N.,  in  about  long.  27"  W.,  or  even  farther  West,  in  order  to  clear  Cape  Pal- 
maa easily,  aa  the  current  sets  with  considerable  strength  towards  the  land,  or  from 
the  westward.  In  July  the  N.E,  trade  will  probably  be  lost  in  13°  or  13'  N.  on  that 
meridian,  and  then  variable  winds  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  will  be  found.  In  August  and 
September  the  N.E.  trade  is  lost  in  15'  to  14"  N.,  and  in  lat.  13'  N.,  long.  28°  W., 
the  S.W.  monsoon  becomes  much  weaker,  but  it  ia  necessary  to  keep  to  the  westward 
to  avoid  being  horsed  by  the  Guinea  Current ;  but  when  near  Cape  Palmas  the  wind 
will  perhaps  be  more  astern,  and  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  tendency  of  the  current  may 
be  overcome;  hat  perhaps  yon  will  not  be  able  to  get  across  the  equator  West  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Esslward  of  this  the  wind  tacks  progresbively,  and  keeping 
on  ttie  same  tack  you  can  generally  get  to  4°  or  5°  S.,  and  from  this  you  can  work 
down  in  sight  of  land. 

In  the  six  months  from  November  to  April,  the  S.W.  moasoou  does  not  exist,  and 
the  routea  to  be  followed  are  nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  only  modified  by  secondary 
con  si  derations )  but  during  November  and  December  the  greatest  delaya  and  diffi- 
colties  will  be  encountered  in  taking  the  northern  route.  At  this  time  the  triangular 
apace  of  calms,  abutting  on  the  African  coast,  is  at  its  greateiit  extent,  and  a  ship 
must  go  as  far  as  2S^°  to  cross  it  with  any  advantage,  and  then  it  will  bo  a  long  beat 
np  against  light  winds  and  dead  calms,  and  the  S.E.  trades  on  their  northern  ed^ 
are  very  feeble.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  advisable  to  attempt  the  northern  route  in 
these  months,  and   certainly  not  unless   tbe  vessel  ia  a  good  sailer,  and  in   good 

From  January  to  April  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E.  trades  and  the  calms  remain 
about  the  same,  hut  are  more  readily  crossed  as  the  aeason  advances.  From  the  pa- 
rallel of  14°  N.  to  Cape  Palmas  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go  so  far  to  the 
ireatward,  and  if  jou  can  gain  the  parallel  of  2°  30'  N.  by  a  few  boards  to  the  South 
of  Cape  Palmas,  it  will  be  best.  Storms  are  more  frequent,  and  will  allow  the  ship 
to  mn  down  the  latitude  with  greater  certainty  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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In  Ha;  &nd  Tane  the  monsoon  begins  to  be  felt  neai  the  land,  aa  &r  as  6*  or  7°  N., 
bnt  it  U  better  to  run  to  the  weatward,  and  gain  9*  N.  between  longitudes  23*  and 
24°  W.,  when  jon  may  reokon  on  losing  ths  K.E.  trades,  oc  rather  thewinda  from  the 
N.W.,  and  cross  the  calms  on  a  S.E.  course,  and  bj  the  time  you  gain  the  parallel  of 
6"  N.  you  will  enoonnter  Tariahle  hreeies  from  the  S.W. 

Id  October  the  monsoon  is  failing  fast,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  conree 
to  be  taken  is  similar  to  that  in  Jnne.  Having  reached  the  monsoon  tuq  with  it  t^i 
Cape  Palmas,  which  can  certainly  be  doubled  on  one  tack.  The  route  thence  to  the 
East  is  more  easy  than  in  June,  as  the  winds  are  stronger  and  more  favourable. 

This  very  brief  reaum£  of  the  routes  described  by  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello  to 
the  Guinea  Forts,  a  very  troublesome  navigatiou,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  diagrams  before  alluded  to. 

Retuhjj  Voyage  FaoH  'Westehn  Africa. — Precisely  as  the  outer  voyage  is  diffi- 
cult is  the  homeward  ooe  simple,  the  contrary  winds  and  oorreuta  in  the  one  case  are 
useful  aids  in  the  other. 

The  simple  rule  is,  in  general,  on  leaving  any  part  on  the  Angola  coast,  to  make 
direct  for  the  equator  West  of  24°  W.,  so  as  to  cross  the  doldrums  in  their  narrowest 

From  December  to  April,  when  the  calms  are  nearest  to  the  line,  cross  it  in  25° 
or  26"  W.,  BO  aa  to  cross  the  former  between  27*  and  28°  in  a  N.N.W.  direction.  In 
May,  Jnne,  October,  and  November,  cross  the  equator  in  24°  W.  In  July,  Ani^ust, 
and  September,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  must  be  crossed  in  the  strength  of  the  S.S.W. 
wind,  and  so  must  the  monsoon  North  of  the  equator,  by  keeping  closer  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas.  At  this  sesEon  it  seems  better  to  cross  the  equator  in  16°  or  18°  West,  then  to 
run  to  N.W.  by  W.  across  the  S.W.  monsoon,  with  the  wind  free,  after  which  the 
calms  will  be  entered  in  about  30*  or  31°  West  between  11°  and  15*  N. ;  beyond  this 
btter  parallel  the  regular  N.E.  trade  will  be  encountered,  at  first  weak  and  irregular, 
but  afterwards  more  sctlled. 


7.— RETURNING  FROM  BRASIL  TO  EUROPE. 

As  the  land  breezes  of  Brasil  are  nearly  (he  same  along  the  'whole  of  the  coast,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  day  and  hour  of  departnre  may  be  always 
fixed.  It  has  been  noticed  that  these  breezes  rise  daring  the  night,  and  are  generally 
very  fresh  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  as  they  continue  for  nine  or  ten  hours, 
yoa  have  consequently  evei'y  advantage  for  preparation,  and  for  standing  off  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  free  &om  all  local  obstacles. 

The  Baron  RouBsin  has  treated  rather  copiously  on  the  routes  to  be  adopted  in 
•uling  from  the  ditfereut  ports ;  but  his  rales  appear  to  be  such  as  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  seaman,  on  the  considbration  of  the  prevalent  winds, 


The  stren^h  of  N.E.  winds  often  force  vessels  when  bound  from  poits  South  of  Capa 
Frio,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  to  keep  close  on  the  port  tack  for  12  or  16  days,  and 
descend  to  the  S.E.  or  S.S.E.  to  the  parallel  of  26°,  or  even  of  32°.*     In  advancing 


*  Hio  Janbibo  to  Cafb  Faio,  Ac. — Mr.  Wood  says,  "  Between  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  March,  when  the  northerly  winds  prevail,  as  well  as  a  current  to  the  soulhword,  it 
is  advisable,  after  doubling  Cape  Frio,  to  stand  to  the  enstward  intoUie  tracks  of  the  India- 
men,  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  keep  within  the  tropic  ;  as  it  is  of  little  service  to  go 
round,  unless  you  csn  weather  the  land  on  the  other  tack,  as  the  wind  always  heads  you  as 
yon  diaw  in  shore,  besides  a  current  on  your  weather  bow. 
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from  the  aonthward,  7011  ou^ht  to  attain  the  meridian  of,  and  dght  the  Island  of 
Tiinidad,  in  W  31'  8.  and  29^  19'  W. ;  then  taok  abont  and  leave  the  island  on  tlie 
■tarboord  aide,  as  jon  cannot  always  double  the  projectinK  points  on   the  eastern 


On  prooeemag  henoe,  northward,  tbe  winds  will  bo  fonndnearlj  approaohinjt 
joan  and  S.E.,  and  so  facilitate  the  proper  route.  Bj  acting  in  tiiia  way,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  von  cannot  paaa  to  windward  of  the  Isle   Pemando  Ni 


and  cross  the  Line  between  the   28th  and  36th   degrees  of  longitude    [West  of 
Breenwich],  or,  if  oiroumatancea  require  it,  one  or  two  aegrees  more  to  the  West. 

On  quitting  Pcmambnco,  01  the  points  in  ita  vicinity,  you  may  not  always  be 
able  to  get  to  the  northward  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  direction  of  this  coast  in- 
clines from  the  North  to  the  West,  and  the  winds  are  mostly  ftom  the  eastward; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  you  may  gain  a  good  offing  in  directing  yoar  course  to  the 
northward.  Should,  however,  the  winds  not  permit  yea  to  proceed  freely  on  this 
lonte,  it  will  be  preferable  to  make  a  long  board  to  the  S.E.,  and  then  act  according 


8.— BRASIL  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rear,  the  S.E.  trade  wind 
luls  abont  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  in  lat.  23J°  S.,  and  that  here  the  wind  is  found 
to  veer  from  the  eastward  to  N.E.  and  more  northerly ;  the  latter  prevailing  more 
than  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S.E.  trade,  down  to  the  parallels  of  34°  or  35°  S. 
between  the  American  coast  and  the  meridian  of  Oreen  wich. 

A  vessel  from  Brasil,  therefore,  having  advanced  to  the  southward  of  the  S.E.  trade, 
will  probably,  in  every  season,  meet  witk  brisk  winds  veering  ^om  N.E.  to  N.W., 
and  sometimes  even  eo  favoorable  as  from  West  aod  W.S.W.  But  those  most  pre- 
Talent  are  from  between  N.  W.  and  North,  accompanied  with  fine  weather  and  smooth 
irater.  If  cloudy  weather  accompanies  these  northerly  or  N.W.  winds,  there  is  a 
riak  of  a  sudden  shift  to  S.W.  or  South,  which  may  happen  instantaneously,  and  must 
be  guarded  against. 

In  some  "Notes"  on  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  J%andererto  the  MauritJns  and  back 
Hr.H.  Davy,  M.B.N.,  observes,  "  The  winds  varied  in  circles  the  very  opposite  to 
those  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  phenomena  attending  them,  although  in  exact 
accordance,  were  also  in  opposition.  The  wind  at  South  goes  to  S.E.,  East,  North, 
and  what  in  England  would  be  termed  backing  against  the  son ;  so  also  it  happens 
that  a  vessel  may  be  running  with  a  westerly  breeze,  and  be  taken  aback  with  a 
•onth-easter.  In  like  manner  a  vessel  in  our  Atlantic,  running  trith  a  S.E.  wind,  is 
liable  to  be  taken  aback  with  a  north-wester,  and  many  a  goodly  ship  has  met  her 
doom  by  these  instantaneous  shifts.  In  both  hemispheres  those  changes  are  preceded 
by  liehtniog,  and  to  the  careful  seaman  it  is  only  needful  to  forego  the  run,  and  place 
the  snip  on  the  tack  she  must  come  up  on." 

A  ship,  by  running  to  the  eastward,  in  the  track  of  these  winds,  gradually  in- 
creases her  latitude  southward,  and  often  makes  greater  progress  than  bv  running 
down  to  37°  or  3B',  where  they  may  be  found  more  westerly ;  for,  althougli  in  these 
high  latitudes  westerly  winds  mosUy  prevail,  the  winds  are  very  often  unsettled,  and 
sometimes  diift  around  the  horizon,  in  the  course  of  tbe  sun,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  with  intervening  calms,  particularly  when  prerelent  from  the  south-westward. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  recommended  to  a  ship  to  increase  her  latitude  to  more  than  35° 
until  she  has  reached  the  meridian  of  Greenwich:  she  may  then,  advancing  toward 
the  Cape,  proceed  into  36°  or  37°;  for  southerly  winds  prevail  around  the  Cape  land 
bom  January  to  April,  and  sometimes  in  other  months,  and  eilend  tar  to  the  west' 
ward,  being  commonly  found  between  the  Cape  and  the  meridian  of  Greenwich: 
COnsequenUy  it  is  prudent  for  a  ship  bound  to  the  Cape,  in  this  season,  to  increase 
her  latitude  to  35°  or  3^1°,  on  coming  into  East  longitude.     By  thence  keeping  that 


parallel  till  io  about  IT  E.,  site  will  make  the  land,  and  enter  Table  Bay  or  Falw 
Ba;,  accordlDg  to  tlie  directions  given  hereafter. 


Bt  Couundek  Fishboubme,  R.N. 

Some  Bteamen  have  taken  the  eastern  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  erro- 
neoualj  conaideriog  that  they  will  JDvariablj  have  land  and  sea  breeses  to  aid  tbem 
to  the  southward,  and  that  thev  will  bo  enabled  to  get  fnel,  not  only  in  aufficient 
□nantitf ,  but  with  facility.  Tue  green  wood  which  la  to  be  had  is  a  very  insafficient 
fael  for  obtaining  full  ateam,  and  even  this  is  not  to  be  procured  without  delay.  It  is 
Tar  better  to  cooTat  Ascension ;  but  even  this  delay  nay  be  avoided  bj  biuoanding 
fuel  on  the  passage  from  England. 

For  instance,  let  a  vessel  leave  England  vrith  fourteen  days'  coal  on  board,  and  have 
also  the  ordinary  amount  of  sail  that  onr  men-of-war  steamers  have,  such  as  the 
Vixen.     Then,  working  expansively,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  winds,  she  need  not 
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days'  at  ] 
■ail,  this 


expend  more  than  seven  days'  cool  before  she  arrives  in  the  S.E.  trade,  from  which 
she  most  sail,  with  one  engine  going,  to  the  aonthem  limits,  which  may  thus  be 
reached  by  vessels  such  as  the  Vixen  in  eight  or  nine  days ;  and  the  westerly  winds 
V  be  reached  in  one  day  more,  having  expended  there  mnu  twelve  to  thirteen  days! 
J.  These  westerly  winds  will  run  her  to  the  Cape  in  eight  at  nine  days,  or  even 
a  position  to  fetch  Mauritius  with  the  S.E.  trade  in  five  days  more.  If  she  be 
bound  to  China,  this  wonld  be  advisable ;  though  in  following  this  route  she  may 
have  gone  much  to  the  southward  of  her  direct  course  to  the  Cape,  she  will  yet  have 
attained  to  a  latitude  in  which  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  so  short  as  nearly  to  com- 
pensate for  that  bnt  apparent  great  difference.  Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  same 
--—sel  shall  have  gone  to  Ascension  with  only  the  same  couaumption  of  cools,  or  two 
'  ~t  least  more.  If  she  objects  to  make  the  detour  necessary  to  fetch  it  under 
is  she  cannot  effect  under  two  or  six  days  more  time.     She  will  not  then  oom- 

Slete  her  coals,  in  the  first  case,  under  six  days,  and  in  the  second  cose,  ander  eight 
lys.  She  will  not  then  reach  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  if  she  steer  direct,  in  fourteen 
days'  time,  and  may  be  blown  off  by  a  south-easter,  and  then  have  to  stand  to  tha 
southward  under  soil,  ber  coals  being  expended :  while  if  she  shape  her  course  to  the 
southward  of  a  great  sailing  coarse,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  increasing  her  distance 
above  that  of  a  direct  course  distance,  she  will  have  arrived  in  the  westerly  winds, 
which  will  run  ber  into  the  Cape  so  as  to  insure  fetching,  though  a  south-easter  should 
catch  her  t  and  this  in  about  fifteen  days,  perhaps,  with  a  savmg  of  one  or  two  days' 
coal,  which  are  valuable  to  coatend  with  any  unforeseen  difficulties  which  might 
occur  ;  for  instance,  they  might  enable  her  to  steao)  in  against  a  north-wester.  Then, 
suppose  a  similar  veef.el  to  make  the  eastern  passage,  and  to  complete  her  coals  at 
Fernando  Fo;  she  vili  not  arrive  at  this  place  till  six  days,  at  least,  after  another 
may  have  reached  the  northern  Limit  of  the  S.E.  trade ;  she  will  then  require  six 
d«yB  to  complete  her  coals.  She  will  not  then  reach  the  Cape,  husbanding  her  coals 
as  she  may,  under  twenty  days,  for  which  she  most  have  eighteen  days'  fuel.  If  she 
atop  anywnere  to  obtain  the  tour  days'  above  ber  ordinary  quantity,  it  will  occupy 
ftilly  eight  days  )  if  not,  eight  days  will  not  be  more  than  enough  to  allow  for  oom- 
pleuDg  the  passage  noder  Mil. 


10.    FHOM  THE  EQUATOR  TOWABDS  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
BY  Captain  Maurt. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  voyage  down  the  South  Atlantic  towards  and  around 
the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope  are  from  the  8th  Edition  of  Captain  Maury's  Sailing  Direc- 
tions, and  are  a  portion  of  his  discussion  of  the  best  routes  from  lat.  0°  to  long.  0°, 
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In  tha  eje  of  oommerce  and  aavigation,  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  raeeent 
themaelTes  in  very  different  aspects.  The  waters  of  the  former  axe  ptongaed  hj 
almost  every  ship  in  the  world ;  the  great  thoroughfares  in  it  lie  crossniae  ;  they 
run  ftom  side  to  side,  m  between  Europe  and  America  ;  and  the  argosies  of  commerov 
ply  back  and  forth  on  the  buniDGsa  of  trade,  in  this  sea,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Africa  is  wild,  Soath  America  is  without  ships,  and  there  is 
very  little  business  between  them,  and  canseqnentlj  less  coinin<{  and  going  between 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  South  tbsn  of  the  North  Atlantic  The  thorongh&rea  on  it 
are  not  crmewiBe,  but  rather  lengthwise,  in  this  sea. 

Now,  the  best  place  of  entering  this  sea  is  the  same  for  all  vesseb,  whether  from 
Enrope  or  the  United  States,  and  whether  they  be  bound  to  South  America  or  aroand 
either  of  the  great  sonthem  capes. 

If  a  chain  were  stretched  along  the  equator  so  that  no  vessel  could  pass  between 
the  meridian  of  20°  W.  and  Africa,  navigation,  at  least  as  far  as  India  and  China, 
Australia,  California,  Brasil,  and  Faciflo  traders  are  concerned,  would  not  be  inoom' 
uoded  in  the  least,  either  on  the  outward  or  the  inward  voyage- 
It  is  to  the  West  of  25*  W.  that  vessels  tram  Europe  have  been  advised  to  cross  the 
line.  This  brings  the  great  route  for  tmns-eanBtorial  voyages  both  from  Europe  and 
America  into  one  through  the  South  Atlantic ;  consequently,  the  sailing  directions 
from  the  line  to  Cape  Horn  are  the  same,  whethei  the  vessel  be  from  Enrope  or 
America ;  and  so,  also,  are  they  the  same  from  the  line  as  far  as  the  offings  of  Good 
Hope  for  all  vessels,  whether  from  Europe  or  America,  that  are  bound  anywhere  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

Therefore,  before  discnssing  any  other  route  through  the  South  Atlantic,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  routes  through  that  ocean,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  thoee  navigators  who  are  bonnd  to  or  aronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Navigators  coming  from  Europe  think  it  out  of  the  way  when  they  are  advised  to 
cross  the  line  on  the  American  side.  They  sav,  adroit  that  on  account  of  the  winds 
yoD  can  from  the  Lizard  reach  the  line  in  30  W.  as  soon  as  you  can  iu  20°  W.,  yet 
From  20°  W.  on  the  line  to  the  fair  way  of  Oood  Hope  the  dJstoooe  is  400  miles  lesa 
than  it  is  from  30°  W.  on  the  line. 

The  distance  from  the  Lizard  via  lat.  0°,  loDg.  30*  W.,  to  the  Ikir  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  is  6,600  miles ;  whereas,  along  the  usual  route  via  lat.  0°,  and  20''  W., 
it  is  only  6,000  miles.  This  difference,  many  mantain,  cannot  be  made  up  by  the 
-winds.  Let  oa  see.  The  tables  of  time  and  crosainKS  from  the  Lizard  to  the  line 
show  that  the  western  route  and  a  crossing  on  the  American  side,  as  West  of  26° 
may  be  called,  do  give  the  shortest  passages  to  the  line. 

In  another  page  will  be  found  a  table  of  crossing  "  from  latitude  0°  to  lougitada 
0*,*  which  table  serves  as  a  gnide  that  <hr  for  all  vessels  bound  to  or  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.  In  that  table  the  vesHels  that  cross  the  equator  East  of  2G*  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  that  cross  it  West  of  that  meridian,  and  it  anpears  that  those  which 
cross  the  equator  on  the  American  side,  I'.s.,  West  of  26°,  do,  not  withstanding  the 
increased  distance,  actoally  make  on  the  average  shorter  passages  to  the  fair  way  of 
Oood  Hope  than  those  do  which  cross  East  of  26°  W. 

From  the  line  down  through  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Atlantio  to  the  prime 
meridian,  the  tables  published  at  Utrecht  give  the  time  and  crossings  of  424  Dutch 
Teesels.  Of  these,  55  crossed  the  equator  to  the  West  of  its  point  of  intersectbn  with 
the  meridian  of  26°  W. ;  and  the  rest  (369),  to  the  East  of  that  meridian.  To  the  line 
the  average  time  of  crossing  appears,  by  the  Dutch  logs,  to  be — East  of  26°,  33-4 
days  in  2r  15',  and  West  of  26°,  32  3  days  in  29°  34'.  A^in  confirming  what  the 
chiirtB  have  suggested  In  favour  of  a  more  westwardly  crossing. 

From  these  tables  and  the  Butch  we  derive  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
average  passage  from  lat.  0'  to  long.  0°,  on  the  route  to  India,  of  those  vessels  that 
eroN  tb«  eqnator  West,  and  of  those  vessek  that  cross  it  East  of  its  intcrtection  with 
the  meridian  of  26°  W. 


From  tatitwh  0*  to  hngituda  (f,  along  the  rouU  through  tht  Iradei  of  South  AUttntie 
to  Cap*  of  Qood  Sept  and  porta  b«yottd. 
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267 

27-2 
26'Q 
22-2 
24-2 
22-1 
2fil 
23-4 
23-0 

23-9  W. 
21-8 

22'S 
21-2 
21-2 
22-S 
23-6 
22-4 
22-3 

21-7 

237 
24-6 

MuSr^;:::::'*:;:::: 

227 

36-8 

24'8 

24-7 

22-6 

Cbouihob  W.  of  26-  ok  thb  EanAToi-l 

Uontha. 

American. 

Dutch. 

D»r» 

LatO*. 

Long.O-. 

Day*. 

Lat  0*. 

Long-O-. 

247 
263 
26-4 

24'6 
27-2 
25-6 
23-7 
26-8 
23-6 
22'3 
22-2 
24-6 

297  W. 
28-3 
277 
281 

28  a 

287 
287 
28-3 
28-9 
29-4 
214 
29-3 

38-8  a 

373 

387 

887 

377 

36-4 

37'2 

41-3 

38-4 

89-2 

39-3 

37-9 

aL^T^;::;".'.'.:::::*.: 

B^.. ;;:;:;";::::;:: 

jo^  ":;":;::::::;: 

!4'e 

2B-0 

38'2 

24'a 

2B»-B 

36'>» 

^lese  times  and  cnMunga  are  derived  from  the  meaDB  of  310  American  and  424 
Datidi  ahipo.  The  agreement  between  them,  aa  to  time,  is  remarkable.  The  mean 
croniDgs  of  each  Beet  Eaat  of  26°  are  so  nearly  ai  the  same  place  that  they  enable  ua 
to  judge  aa  to  the  average  sailing  qualitiea  of  the  Dntch  and  American  vessels  on 
their  outaard  vovage  aronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  place  of  their 
evstera  crossing  of  latitude  0°  to  their  crossing  of  longitude  0°  in  the  South  Atlantiij 
the  distance  in  round  nambers  i9  2,500  miles,  and  the  time  24'6  dajH  by  the  American 
sod  24*7  by  the  Dntch — a  difference  ao  small  that  it  may  be  oonaidered  merely  acci- 
dental, and  not  as  owing  to  any  difference,  aa  to  sailing  qnalitios,  between  the  two 
clasMS  of  ships.  The  trocka  therefore  may  be  oonaidered  a^  identical,  both  aa  to  roote, 
time,  and  diatance.  The  average  distance  "  tnade  good  "  along  this  part  of  the  main 
eutem  track  is  aboat  105  miles  a  day  both  by  DntcWen  and  Americans. 

It  ifl  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  relative  soiling  qnalities  of  the  vesnels 
that,  onder  different  flags,  are  cooperating  with  lis ;  especially  of  those  whose  loga, 
like  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  may  be  subjected  to  a  separate  and  indepen- 


From  the  western  crossing  the  difference  of  time  is  a  little  more  marked — the 
distance  from  the  crossing  on  the  equator  to  the  prime  meridian  being,  by  the  Dutch 
track,  about  2,700  miles,  by  the  American  175  nuther — the  Americans  making  the 
ran  in  about  seven  hours  less  time. 

If  the  average  rata  of  sailing — vii.,  105  miles  good  per  day — from  the  eastern 
crossing  be  asaamed  aa  the  average  rate  for  vessels  that  cross  West  also,  we  may 
rightly  infer  that  from  the  western  crossing  the  American  vessels  really  gain  during 
the  run  to  the  prime  meridian  about  two  days'  sail — viz.,  they  go  175  miles  further 
in  less  time  than  the  Dutch—and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  really  in  a  lictter 
position  for  continuing  the  voyage,  for  the  further  you  croaa  the  prime  'pteridiati  tha 
belter — t.  «.,  the  parallel  of  36^  8-  intersects  it  at  a  better  crossing  place  than  the 
parallel  of  37°  does  ;  and  for  all  vessels  bound  to  Australia,  China,  or  India,  the  beat 
cTosaiDg  of  longitude  0°  is  about  40°  S.,  and  rather  to  the  South  than  to  the  North  of 
that  parollet. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  the  difference  of  two  days  to  the  suling 
qualities  of  the  vessels — Dutch  and  American  on  the  outaard  voyage— to  what  aball 
ire  ascribe  it  ?  Clearly  we  may  set  it  down  as  being  due  to  difference  of  winds. 
Owing  to  the  winds,  the  distance  actually  sailed  from  the  eastern  crossing  to  the 
prime  meridian  is  quite  as  great  if  not  greater  than  that  from  the  western  crossings. 
This  will  appear  obvious  by  the  inspection  either  of  the  track  charts  of  the  Sooth 
AtlBDtie  or  of  the  time  tables  ftom  latitude  0°  to  longitndo  0°. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  outward  tracke  of  those  India-bound  vessels  which 
cross  the  line  about  25°  make,  through  the  S.E.  tradca,  a  sort  of  curve,  of  which 
the  centre  is  situated  somewhere  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  thus  indicating  that  the 
S.E.  trades  have  more  southing  in  them  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic 

The  mean  crossing  on  the  equator  by  the  vessels  that  go  East  of  26°  is  in  22°40' W., 
and  of  those  that  go  West  it  is  in  longitude  29°  28'.  The  mean  crossing  of  20*  S.  by 
^c  former  is  in  2^,  or  6°  20'  to  the  West  of  their  crossing  at  the  equator,  while  for 
the  latter  it  is  only  2°  14'  Consequently  a  vessel  that  crosses  the  equator  at  the 
mean  place  E,  of  26°  has  to  make  thence  to  20°  S.  a  course  of  South  17°  W.,  where«s 
one  that  crosses  the  equator  at  the  mean  crossing  West  has  to  make  to  20°  S-  a  course 
of  South  7"  W.  only,  as  per  following  table : — 


PASSAGES. 

CROSSINGS. 
East,  between  long.  26°  ud  20°  on  the  aqnator. 


Dutch  v«Bsela. 


Amerkan  Teaseli. 


Eqoatoi.        20°  8.        Lontjttaile. 


29  38 

7    B 

28  27 

S  fi3 

7  *l 

29  82 

7  38 

27  31 

e  60 

28  12 

4  26 

Wert  of  20°  on  the  eqmttor. 

UonOu. 

Amerioou  Tswels. 

DntohTeuell. 

Eqaatoi. 

20°  S. 

Longitiide. 

Equator. 

20°  8. 

Longitude. 

■ 

2S  40W 

28  20 

27  42 

28  9 
28  60 

28  42 

28  42 

29  17 

2S  eg 

29  24 
31  2S 

29  18 

30  6BW 
30  S9 

30  e 

33  U 

33  56 

34  0 

33  20 

31  63 
30  67 
27  66 
30    2 

1  IB 

2  39 
2  24 
4  GS 
4  IS 
6  13 
6  18 
4     3 
2  64 
1  SS 
8  28 
0  44 

is'si' 

ii'a* 

^.. ':.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

j^e  .;",..."!:: 

Srt'*;:;:;;:;:: 

SS".;;;::::: 

HoTonber  

December  

'a'w' 

29    3 

31  42 

2  39 

29  64 

32  24 

2  SO 

We  h&Te  itill  further  erideaee  going  to  show  that  the  vrinda  on  the  Branl  nde 
luive  more  BastioK  In  them  than  those  on  the  AfHcaa  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Attention 
was  cftlJed  to  thu  &ct  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  It  has  an  important 
bearing  in  favour  of  the  western  crossing. 

Tho  Dntch  orosringB  are  in  their  Bailing  directions  arranged  in  two  diTiiioaa ;  one 
Roup  giring  the  tracks  of  all  that  crossed  the  line  West  of  30°,  and  the  other  all 
tboM  tnat  crossed  it  East  of  30°.  We  hare  still  ftirther  divided  those  of  the  first 
froap  ioto  crossings  East  and  crossinKt  West  of  26",  as  per  foregoine  table.  Let  ns 
now  see  what  is  the  average  course  which  vessels  make  to  reach  20°  S.  after  crossing 
the  equator  East  of  20° ;  what  after  croasiDg  the  equator  between  20°  and  26° }  and 
what  after  crossing  it  West  of  26° ;  and  also  what  is  the  prevailing  coorae  of  the  S^B. 
trades  along  the  roate  firom  these  several  crossings  of  the  line  to  20°  3. 

The  Dutch  tables  oontain  the  means  of  IS  vessels  that  crossed  East  of  20°.  Their 
■Kan  place  of  crossing  was  Air  the  equator,  in  long.  18°  3'  W.  (?) ;  and  for  20°  S.  in 
long.  26°  40'.  Conseqnentlj,  from  uie  equator  to  20°  8.  the  vessels  that  take  thia 
route  make  "  good"  no  better  than  a  course  of  S.  23°  W.  Treating  the  other  crossings 
in  the  some  way,  it  appears  that  the  mean  direction  of  tho  S.E.  trade  wind  between 
latitade  0>  and  2lf  S.  is,  for  those  vessels  that  cross  in  !&•  W.,  S.E. ;  for  those  that 
orosa  it  in  22°,  S.E.  J  E. ;  and  for  those  that  cross  in  30",  S.E.  b;  E.  |  E. 

This  is  a  enriona  but  well-established  &et  about  the  trades  of  the  South  Attantio. 
It  shows  conclnsivelj  that  an  India-boUDd  vessel  is  in  a  better  position  when  she  is 
eraesing  the  line  in  30*  W.  than  she  is  when  crossing  it  in  2&,  and  that  she  can 
tMck  Eer  port  about  two  days  sooner  from  the  western  than  she  can  bom  the 
eastern  crossing. 


11.  CAPE  OF  QOOD  HOPE  TO  ENGLAND. 

o  ships,  on  leaving  the  Cape  for  England,  are  as 

Having  rounded  the  Cape  a  direct  couree  for  St.  Helena  is  nearlj  N.N.W.  i  W. 
bj  compass  [iV.  W.  i  W.},  566  leagues ;  but  prndence  requires  a  course  at  first  N.W. 
hy  N.  until  such  a  distance  from  the  land  is  gained  as  to  obviate  all  risk  from  gaualls 
at  N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  which,  at  times,  are  experienced  near  the  coast.  A  direct 
course,  N.N.W.,  wilt  then  be  fur  for  the  island. 

With  a  strong  wind,  veering  to  the  E.S.B.,  allowance  for  a  leeward  current  should 
be  made, 'particularly  iu  cloodj  weather,  and  wben  the  longitude  is  uncertain.  In 
this  case,  make  the  latitude  of  the  island  several  leases  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Then 
tiroceed  to  haol  aroond  the  N.E.  or  Sugar-loaf  Pomt  for  the  anchorage,  aa  shown 
hereafter. 

On  quitting  St.  Helena,  a  direct  course  for  Ascension  mav  he  taken.  This  is  N.W. 
b;  N.  by  compass  [JV.  W.  i  TF.],  distance  233  leagues.  In  this  part  a  steady  S.E. 
trade  generally  prevails  tnrooghout  the  year,  and  generally  a  westerly  current. 
Ascension  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  but  the  more  common  practice  ia  to  pass  it 
on  the  West,  at  from  3  or  4  to  10  or  12  leagues. 

From  Ascension  steer  N.N.W.  or  N.  by  W.  }  W.,  so 
the  meridians  of  18°  and  2fi°,  and  thence  proceed  s 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Captain  Hanry  has  also  devoted  much  labour  to  the  discussion  of  thia  route,  and 
the  following  is  the  result  of  his  enquiries : — 


12.  FROM  THE  OFFINGS  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  HOME. 


After  haTin^  donbled  the  Cape  and  crossed  the  parallel  of  30°  8.  in  the  Atlantic 
■we  come  to  a  fork  in  the  track  of  homeward-bound  Indiomen.  ArriTing'  at  this  fork 
in  the  road,  the  European  fleet  bears  to  the  right,  and  crosies  the  eqoator  at  a  mean 
near  long.  21*  25'.  The  American  fleet  keeps  to  the  left,  and  haa  ita  avenge  oroutne 
of  the  equator  near  the  meridian  of  33°  30'  W.  Such  are  the  mean  crosaing  places  of 
the  two  fleets.  To  reach  the  line  the  American  fleet  has  to  run  hv  an  air  Une  about 
fiOO  miles  further  than  the  Dutch  ;  but  it  has  the  advantae^  of  half  a  knot  an  hour  in 
aTersge  speed,  which  reduces  the  difforcnoe  in  time  to  the  line  to  a  day  and  a  half. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  American  fleet  Irom  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  Bailing  on 
the  same  water  and  with  the  same  winds  down  the  Indihn  Ocean,  beats  the  American 
fleet  from  Calcutta  by  12,  and  the  Butch  fleet  from  Batavia  and  the  Straits  of  Bally  by 
20  miles  a  day  on  the  average.  The  two  American  fleets  sail  over  the  same  ^und 
after  reaching  the  offings  of  the  Cape.  Consequently,  their  joint  average,  considering 
the  nnmber  of  sail  in  each,  should  exceed  the  average  miles  "  made  good"  hy  the 
Dut^  fleet  iu  the  Atlantic  by  16  or  17  miles  a  day  over  the  same  water  and  with  the 
■ame  winds. 


I  shall  discuss  the  homeward  ronta  from  the  fairway  of  Qood  Hope,  both  to  Europe 
and  America,  in  this  chapter,  and,  as  preliminary  thereto,  ofier  a  series  of  tables  of 
crossings  from  long.  0°  to  the  line,  and  tbenoe  to  30°  N.,  which  were  compiled  by 
LientenantB  Guthrie,  Young,  and  Forrest. 

From  the  tables  which  were  drawn  up  we  maj  deduce  the  flillowing  comparative 
Btatement  of  the  average  monthly  mns  of  American  and  Butch  vessels  through  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic. 


Fkom  30°  S. 

TO    TUB    LlNB. 

HonthB. 

A_H«. 

Dutoh. 

FiomSO- 

8. 

Days. 

To  Line. 

From  30° 
8. 

Days. 

To  Line. 

10    E. 

8-8 

9-8 
100 
10-6 
111 

10-7 

10-8 
10'2 
10-8 

9-3 

8-2 

21-8 

22-1 
21-4 
22-4 
23-2 
20-7 
21-4 
22-4 
20-8 
22-6 
18-6 
21-1 

32.8  W. 

33'2 

335 

819 

34'3 

31-2 

34- 

32  8 

34-2 

31-B 

33-2 

lUE. 

207 

20-6 

20 

201 

20-9 

201 

191 
181 
19-7 
19-4 

21  W. 

Feb?^    

March               .       . 

20 
20 

20 

rfay.. :;:::: :;:::: 

21 

21 

21 

20 

September 

OtSober       

20 

November  

December   

20 

20 

Means 

10-1 

21*5 

38-fi 

11-3 

20 

21-4 

Fmmtb 

■  Lwiro 

30"  N.  i»n 

TO  Poet. 

UoDtha. 

Dutch. 

Dayi. 

From  30° 

To  Port. 

D.y.. 

FrwnSO' 

N. 

To  Port. 

Jmoary 

17-9 

IB 

17 

18 

17-6 

17-8 

19 

23-2 

22-8 

20 

21  S 

188 

88  W. 

67 

87 

flee 

63-7 
66-7 
84'S 
6*6 

6fi7 

689 

68'1 

29-3 

30-2 

26-7 

24 

237 

26 

2SS 

32-9 

33-8 

28-8 

32-4 

32 

20-8 
18  6 
18-4 
201 

20-9 
20-5 
19-1 
18-6 

ig-s 

20-4 
19-8 
19-5 

,1' 

Day*. 
41-4 
42-6 

41 
41-4 

41-8 
4t'8 

41-7 
41-3 
42 

rebrawy    

^.. ::::':.:::'.:: 

S  ............ 

AviM  ".'.:::::::: 

34 

3e 

34 
36| 

Bept.mtMr 

Oclofier  

December  

38'6 
W-2 

MeuM 

193 

66-* 

28-9 

19-7 

3S-9 

40-8 

Amflric&n— From  30"  S.  and  10*-1  K  to     Itay.  MiUt.     Ptr  Day. 

LiiieiD33°-6     21-5      Dutance....       360        =142 

Dutch— From  30°  B.  and  11°'3  £.  to 

Iinsm2r-9    20         Dutanoa..,,    2,600        =130 

American  —From  0*  and  33°'£  to  30°  N. 

and66°-4"W 19-3      DiBtanci  . , . .    2,620        =137 

Dutch— Fram  0°  and  21°'4  to  30*  K. 

and  86°B  W.    10-7      Diatance  , „ .    3,030        =  103 

Jjnerican— From  30°  N.  and  66*-4  W. 

to  Not  York    9-8      Diatanee.,,,       730        =    77 

Dutch— From  30*  N.  and  38*9  W.  to 

Liiard   21-1      Distance  ....    1,830        =i    ST 

Referring  to  thia  table  it  appean  that  the  aTera^  diiference  of  speed  through  the 
8.E.  trades  of  the  Atlantic,  lOBtead  of  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  knot  an  hour 
in  hTDur  of  the  American  fleet,  as  according  to  the  etttimate  it  should  be,  is  only  one- 
half  a  knot.  It  was  three-qaarters  of  a  knot  and  more  over  the  Game  route  and 
throQch  the  same  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  two 
fleets  have  separated  and  the  Dutch  have  the  wind  a  little  more  quartering. 

From  this  circumstance  ve  are  entitled  to  infer  that  in  that  portion  of  the  Booth 
Atlantic  which  lies  between  the  forks  of  the  road  made  bj  the  homeward-twtuid 
Dutch  and  American  East  Indiamen  there  is  no  appreciable  £fference  in  the  average 
abength  of  the  S.E.  trades. 

However'  this  may  be  as  to  the  averagt  strength  of  the  whole  belt,  it  appears  that 
the  average  strength  of  the  winds  between  IS*  and  10°  S.  is  at  amaximnm  along  the 
Ameriean  and  at  a  minimnm  along  the  European  track,  for  the  Datch  crossings  may 
be  taken  &irly  to  represent  the  homeward  track  of  all  European  Indiamen.  Between 
10°  and  15°  S.  the  American  aversRe  speed  is  149,  the  Dutch  122  miles  a  da^.  The 
mean  of  a  still  greater  number  wiirproDably  reduce  this  difference  by  increasinf  the 
Dutch  average  somewhat,  which,  between  these  parallels,  is  only  122  miles,  if  it  do 
not  decrease  the  American  average,  which  is  149  miles  a  dsy.  It  would,  Uierefore, 
perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  band  of  freshest  winds  in  the  Soath  Atlaniio 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  15*  for  the  American,  and  between  10°  and  the 
equator  for  the  huropean  route. 

8.A.  0.  Z 


SECTION   IV. 


DBBORIPnON  OF  THE  ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


L- SHOALS,  ETC^  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

Hatiko  givei),  in  our  Book  of  the  ATLANTIC  Ocean,  a  particolar  detail  of  all  tba 
knowD  dangers  to  the  northward  of  the  Line,  it  is  not  reqauite  to  give  a  repetition  of 
tnoh  aa  there  deeoribed. 

VOLCANIC  REGION. — !□  the  oeighbonrhood  of  the  equator,  between  longitude 
18°  and  21'  W.,  there  appeara  to  be  a  tract  which  has  been  very  fertile  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  vigios,  and  although  the  recent  American  JGxploring  Expedition  nnder 
Captain  Charlea  Wilkes  baa  diaproved  the  exiatence  of  anj  dangers  in  that  vicinity 
that  have  been  deacribed,  still  the  concurring  testimony  of  so  many  aavigatora,  as  to 
dangera  being  aeen,  and  even  aonndinga  obtained,  that  we  mnat  be  oompellcd  to  be- 
lieve that  thej  are  not  without  some  foundation. 

By  comparing  the  following  atatements,  it  will  be  aeen  that  thej  all  refer  to  a  ooid- 
parativelj  limited  apaoe ;  and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  that  the  earlier  statements  are 
to  the  eattuiard  of  the  true  positions,  it  will  reduce  the  extent  in  which  thej  have 
been  met  with  to  atill  narrower  limita.  The  volcanic  a^ncy  which  appeara  to  be  so 
active  in  thia  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  has  very  likely  ceniied  the  elevation  of 
ahoals,  which  have  subsided,  and  left  no  trace  of  their  existeaoe. 

It  ia  known  that  when  earthquakes  are  felt  at  aea,  they  prodnee  upon  vesaela  an 
exactly  similar  effect  to  striking  on  a  rock  or  running  aground.  Thns,  in  that  which 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Chil£,  in  1835,  and  which  extended  over  a  space  of  more 
than  1A°  North  and  Sooth,  and  10°  Eaat  and  West,  the  vessels  under  sail  or  at  anchor 
felt  the  shocka  as  if  they  rubbed  against  rocks  ;*  and  that  which  took  place  at  Odeaaa 
on  the  9th  February,  1836,  presented  precisely  the  same  circninstai)cea.t 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  ia  the  depth  of  the  ocean  at  this  port,  for 
althongh  it  would  be  a  great  chance  that,  in  trying  for  soundings,  any  of  the  subma- 
rine heada  or  peaks,  which  we  may  infer  do  exist,  wonld  be  touched  upon,  atill  the 
enormous  upheaving  fbroe  that  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  mountain  from  a  great 
depth  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  general  deptii  is  not  more  than  might 
be  attained.  Although  in  tho  experiments  of  Sir  Edw.  Belcher,  beibre  stated,  he 
was  unsuceesaM  in  finding  the  bottom  with  the  enormona  length  of  3,06S  fathoms  of 
tine,  at  450  miles  eastward,  in  long.  10°  S7'  W.,  lat.  0°  24'  N.,  yet  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  African  coast,  in  lat.  4°  14}'  S.,  long.  9°  37^'  W.,  he  struck  the 
;  this  ia  about  5S0  milee  E.8.E.  from  the  region  imder 


*  Joaraal  of  the  Boyal  Qeogniphical  Sodety,  vol.  VI.,  p.  3 
t  Journal  des  Debata,  February  37th,  IS3S. 
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Wi  Hnbitnii  the  Tuitnu  notEcM  tlut  va  have  been  aUe  to  coUeot  on  thia  robject, 
vliioh  will  pTore  intereating  to  the  navigator,  as  it  refen  to  that  part  of  the  eqoator 
which  b  ffenerally  travened;  and  altfacn^h  no  danger  ia  to  be  apprehended  from 
tbow  that  DaTe  be«i  Men,  atill  it  will  ba  of  aervioe  in  tnrowing  a  light  on  anj  unuBnal 
occonenoe  that  may  be  met  with  in  this  vioioitj. 

First,  then,  on  the  anthority  of  M.  D'Aprb : — 

"  On  the  ith  of  Februair,  1T54,  the  people  on  board  the  ship  Zt  SilhotielU,  com- 
nanded  bj  H.  Pintault,  felt  a  riiock,  or  violent  anitation,  aa  if  the  vessel  had 
tonohed  upon  a  ahoal :  it  waa  then  about  0''  p.m.,  and  from  the  latitnde  taken  bj  that 
very  day's  obaervation,  this  dangeroiu  apot  ahoald  be  20'  to  the  santhward  of  the 
Line,  in  about  20°  50'  West  lonji^tude,  according  to  their  reckoning,  which  ther  traced 
vpon  the  Frenoh  chart,  from  the  road  of  Praja,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  lago. 

"  On  the  13th  of  April,  17S8,  the  frigate  La  FidiU,  H.  Le  Hooa  oooimander,  MX 
■Ito  the  like  ahoeka  in  20'  South  latitnde,  and  18°  0'  West  longitude. 

"On  the  3rd  of  May,  1761,  L*  VcuUatU,  Capttun  Bouvet,  about  !>■  p.m.  saw  a  tmaU 
•oiuCu  idand,  which  bore  N.  by  E,  The  latitude  by  the  reckoning  at  noon  waa  about 
33'  ^nth,  and  their  longitude,  reckoned  from  the  sight  of  Ferro  Island,  which  ther 
made  on  the  8th  of  April,  waa  abont  19°  10*  Weat. 

"On  the  17th  of  October,  1747,  the  ship  £a  J'rmM,  Captain  Bobriant,  in  its  passage 
to  India,  felt  one  or  two  ahoeka,  aa  if  it  had  struck  upon  a  shelf.  She  was  at  that 
time  in  lat.  1*  35  South,  and  about  17°  IS'  West  longitude,  reckoned  from  the  sight 
they  had  of  the  Isle  of  Brava." 

Some  breakera  were  seen,  in  1730,  in  lat.  2*  North,  and  long.  22*  18',  according  to 
H.  Roohette.    They  were  known  as  Ceetar  Brtaktn. 

A  shoal,  3  leagues  in  circumference,  and  even  with  the  water's  edge,  ia  stated  to 
have  been  aeen  by  several  French  East  India  ships,  and  placed  by  the  French  hydro- 
gtaphers  in  lat  4°  IS  N.,  long.  19°  20'.  The  Spanish  chart  sUted  it  to  have  been 
oeen  in  1796,  and  an  English  chart  exhibited  it  in  lat.  4°  5'  N.  and  long.  20°  3d'. 

October  3rd,  1771,  Lt  Paeifiqu»  frigate,  Capt.  BonflU,  in  a  voyage  from  the  Cote 
i'Or  to  St.  Domingo,  felt  at  8"  p.m.  a  shock  or  extraordinary  trembling,  aimilar  to 
that  which  ia  felt  on  a  vessel's  gronnding,  or  rather  like  that  of  a  launch.  They  pnt 
back  immediately,  and  sounded,  but  without  finding  bottom.  Thev  were  in  lat. 
0"  42'  S-,  long.,  by  reckoning,  22°  47'  W.   llie  sea  was  greatly  agitated.— M.  CoMuy. 

iv  Admiral] 

On  the  Iftth  of  May,  1806,  at  &■  in  the  evening,  <■  we  saw,  in  l&t.  2°  43'  S.,  long. 
20*  3d'  W.,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.  W.,  and  at  the  distance  of  abont  12  or  10  milra,  a 
•ingular  phenomenon  ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  day,  we  wen  unable 
to  examine  sufficiently  close  to  aaoertain  the  nature  of  it.  A  clond  of  smoke  arose  to 
about  the  height  of  a  ship's  mast,  disappeared  suddenly,  then  arose  again,  and 
■rauiahed  entirely.  It  ooola  not  be  a  waterspout,  nor  a  ship  on  fire,  aa  some  persons 
on  board  conceived,  for  the  emoke  roae  much  too  high;  and  Dr.  Homer  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  whole  waa  not  an  ocular  deception,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
refaction  of  the  laya  of  light,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  eniption,  and 
was,  possibly,  the  forerunner  of  an  island." 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  a  volcanic  eruption.  Its  tme  longitude  is 
probably  2r  44'  W. 

In  lat.  5°  4'  23'  N.,  long.  21>  2S  40'  W.,  the  Wartty,  E.I.S.,  passed  a  shoal  on 
May  7th,  1813.  They  had  no  time  to  sound,  bot  supposed  that  there  were  abtfnt 
term  falhatnt  on  it:  t/i»  bottom  teat  dulincUy  SMfi,  ana  oonaiated  of  ridges  of  rocks, 
with  sand  between  them.  It  waa  of  small  extent,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cable 
in  length. 
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AlUioti^h  not  in  thii  preciM  oetghbonrhood,  the  following,  purhaps,  ia  in  con- 
nexion with  it>r^>n  the  let  of  Mar,  1824,  indicationa  of  a  Tolcooic  emption  were 
seen  in  aboat  7°  N,  and  21°  50'  W.  These  were  a  hisung  and  babbling  np  of  the 
waves,  resembling  the  ebullition  of  boiling  water,  and  whitened  with  foam. — 
{Lituletumt  Eami.) 

Captain  Prondfoot,  in  the  ship  Triton,  from  Calcutta  to  OibraltarjposBed  over  a 
shoal  on  the  18th  of  December,  1816,  in  lat.  0°  32'  S.,  Iouk-  17°  37'  W.,  hy  mean  of 
two  chronoTnetera,  ai^jnated  at  St  Helena  to  Captain  Horsbnr(th's  longitade.  [This, 
corrected,  will  be  about  H"  46'.]  It  appeared  to  extend  in  an  East  and  West  direc- 
tion, 3  miles ;  and  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  1  mile.  Soundtd  in  23  fathomt, 
brovm  gand:  saw  no  appearance  of  breakers. 

Aecording  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  ship  St.  Oeorgt,  that  a  reef, 
tcilh  high  breaker!,  had  been  seen  in  the  night  of  the  14  th  of  October,  ]  830,  in  lat. 
6°  35'  S.,  long.  12°  57'  W.,  a  diligent  search  for  it  wta  mads  bv  U.M.S.  Dryad,  ac- 
companied by  her  tender,  on  the  14Ih  of  January,  1832.  On  the  following  day  the 
]  )ryad  was  npon  the  exact  spot,  the  tender  bearing  N.  W.  4  or  5  miles,  the  day  teiy 
fine  and  clear,  a  five  or  aix  knot  brecEe  by  the  wind,  and  sufficient  awell  to  break 
npon  a  shoal ;  nothing,  however,  indicating  the  existence  of  such  a  shoal  conld  be 
found.     For  particulars,  see  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  December,  1832,  p.  661. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  the  Aqnila,  of  Scarboro',  Captain  John  Taylor,  waa  in 
IaLO'22'  lo"  S„  long.  21°  6' 30"  W.,  light  winds  and  fine  pleasant  weather.     At40- 

fi.m.,  the  water  [being  very  smooth,  and  the  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  five  knots,  a 
Dud  rumbling  noise  was  heard  under  her  bottom,  and  a  sensation  felt,  exactly  like 
tiiat  of  a  vessel  sliding  over  a  rock :  the  mdder  was  so  mnch  agitated  that  the  man 
who  was  Bteei'ing  could  scarcely  hold  the  wheel.  No  difi'srence  could  be  observed  in 
the  colour  of  the  water,  nor  the  smallest  rippling.  The  captain  concluded,  at  first, 
that  it  mu-<t  have  been  a  rock  ;  but  after  arriving  in  London,  there  was  not  on  ex- 
amination, the  least  sign  of  any  rub  on  the  copper;  and  it  was  concluded  that  there 
must  have  been,  in  the  spot  above  mentioned,  a  volcanic  ernption,  the  sliock  of  which 
did  not  exceed  15'.    The  situation  of  the  ^gui'&i  was  very  near  that  of  the  Silhouette, 

November,  1832.  The  ship  La  Seine,  Capt  Le  Mari6,  being  in  lat.  0°  22'  S.,  long. 
21°  15'  W.,  and  going  from  4  to  6  knots,  felt  at  11''  p.m.  a  shock  so  violent  that  be 
thought  they  had  struck  on  a  bank. — 3f.  Dausij/, 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1835,  the  bark  Crown,  of  Liverpool,  afler  crossing  the 
equator  with  a  pleasant  breeze  at  E.S.E.  and  running  at  the  rate  of  6|  knots,  at 
10''  30™  p.m.  touched  the  ground  and  grated  for  a  short  time  with  the  keel,  as  if 
passing  over  a  coral  reef ;  so  soon  as  clear,  the  boat  was  lowered  down,  hut  no  bottom 
was  found  at  120  fathoms  deep.  The  latitude  of  the  spot  was  57'  South,  and  the 
mean  longitude,  by  chronometers  and  lunars,  23°  19'  W.  For  f^irther  particulars, 
see  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  October,  1833,  p.  377. 

From  the  jonmal  of  Captain  Jayer,  commander  of  the  Phitantrope,  of  Bordeanx.— 
"  On  the  28th  of  January,  1836,  at  fl"  in  the  evening,  being  in  about  0°  40'  S.  lat., 
and  20°  10'  W.  long.,  we  felt  an  earthouake,  which  made  the  vessel  shake  dnring 
three  minutes,  as  if  she  were  scraping  along  a  bank,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
certain  she  was  aground,"  And  again  he  says,  "  From  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  March, 
fiue  weather,  we  were  in  eight  of  an  American  vessel,  the  SL  Paul,  of  Salem,  going 
to  Manilla.  This  vessel,  which  we  had  seen  under  the  Line,  had  felt  the  same 
earthquake  which  we  had  eipetienced,  and  at  the  aame  time,  being  10  miles  West  of 
us."  * — M.  Daueey, 

In  the  number  for  November,  1836,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  is  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Calcutta : — 
"  Mr.  T.  L.  HuDtlej  presents  some  volcanic  ashes,  collected  at  sea  by  Cdpt.  Ferguson, 


■  Comptea  Bendus,  Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Fatia,  April,  1838. 
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of  the  ship  fftnry  Taiuur.  These  ashes  were  block,  and  bad  the  Mme  eoimsteiioe 
aa  thoM  01  ooaL  The  «pot  where  they  were  picked  ap  was  0°  3S'  S.,  and  16'  50'  W.; 
tbe  Bea  beins  in  a  violent  agitation."  In  a  former  vojage  made  by  ths  same  officer, 
and  almost  in  ths  same  plaoe,  lat.  1'  35'  S.,  long,  20°  27  W.,  we  hod  been  greatly 
alarmed  by  hearing  a  very  great  noise.  The  captain  and  officers  thought  t^t  the 
■hip  had  struck  da  a  oaral  rock ;  bat,  ia  sounding,  they  conld  not  reach  the 
bottom. 

■  Captain  Sprowle,  of  the  Oircasatan,  is  stated  to  have  s»n  a  sand  bank  under  water, 
but  joBt  visible  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  io  lat.  1*  8.,  long.  19°  W.,  which  makes  it 
in  the  direct  track  of  vessels  homeward  bound  from  St,  Helena,  &o.     Horsburg  a 


a  his  directory  of  any  bank  having  been  seen  here,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  vessels  have  sailed  immediately  over  it.  No  coloured  water  has,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  ever  been  seen  here  |  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  difference  of  2°  of 
longitade  between  this  supposed  bank  and  that  of  Vigia,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
it  must  have  been  the  latter.  As  there  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt,  if  the  lati- 
tnde  and  longitude  be  given  correct,  that  such  a  bank  does  exist,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  government  should  take  some  steps  in  this  important  matter,  and 
thftt  captiuns  of  vessels  bonnd  for  the  East  Indies  shonld  endeavour  to  corroborate  it 
fiarthcsafety  of  all  mariners,— "Times,"  January  14tb,  1841. 

The  following,  perhaps  overdrawn  statement,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Feb- 
mary,  1853.  *■  An  extraordinary  marine  coDvulsion  was  experienced  by  the  Maria*, 
on  her  passage  to  Caldera.  On  the  morning  of  the  13ih  of  October,  the  ship  being 
12  miles  from  the  equator,  in  long.  19°  W.,  a  rumbling  noise  appeared  to  issue  from 
the  ocean,  which  gradually  increased  in  sound  till  the  uproar  became  deafening;  the 
•ea  rose  in  monnlainous  waves;  the  wind  blowing  fnim  all  quarters,  the  control  over 
the  ship  was  lost,  and  she  pitched  and  rose  frightfully,  all  on  board  expecting  each 
moment  to  be  their  lost.  This  continued  15°* ;  the  water  then  ^radnelly  subsided, 
TThen  several  vessels  in  sight  at  tbe  comoiencement  of  the  convulsion  were  found  to 
have  disappeared.  Shortly  after  a  quantity  of  wreck,  a  part  of  a  screw  steamer,  wa» 
passed,  so  that  some  vessels  and  lives  were  lost." 

Another  occurrence  is  aa  follows  :-~Sbip  j4nn  Mary,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rackham 
eommandcT,  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  towards  Bombay,  commencing  Ist  JanDary, 
1842,  "  Made  Ferro  January  l&th ;  22nd,  passed  the  position  unsigned  to  Maria'* 
Shoal,  water  a  littie  discoloured.  Passed  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
strong  and  steady  trades.  February  fith,  light  breezes,  smooth  water,  fine  weather; 
at  5^  a.m.  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the  vessel,  and  aloud  rnra- 
bling  noise.  My  first  idea  wsa  that  the  vessel  was  on  one  of  the  dangers  heieabouts, 
tbe  .next  that  we  had  been  struck  bv  lightning,  and  that  the  masts  were  all  tumbling 
down ;  by  this  I  was  on  deck,  looked  over  the  side,  the  vessel  going  through  the 
-water,  but  shaking  aa  if  she  would  fall  to  pieces,  so  that  the  man  at  the  helm  could 
not  hold  it.  All  hands  were  now  on  deck,  and  panicstruck  at  this  nwfnl  earthqnake ; 
it  lasted  nearly  aminute;  6^  SO"  a  slighter  shock  j  9'' 45"  a  fainter;  and  near  noon 
one  scarcely  perceptible.  At  noon  obeervedin  lat.  0°44'  S.,  and  chronometer  brought 
down  20°  16'  W.,  from  6»  B.m.  made  a  S.W.  conrse  26  miles.  It  is  probable  that  this 
submarine  ebullition  may  have  left  some  danger.* 

Another  notice  of  these  eruptions  ia  as  follows : — 

Ship  Sarah  Sell,  J.  R.  Bell,  commander,  from  Port  Philip  to  Liverpool. — In  lat. 
]*  r  a.,  long.  21°  21'  W.,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1842,  at  4><  a.m.,  we  experienced  a  very 
y  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  at  first  alarmed  us  very  much,  as  we  thonght 


nvy  shoi 


e  grinding  over  a  bank  or  shoal ;  but  the  continnoos  steady  i 
aaelso  ■       '  °  -'  ..,.,■.,.. 


agitation  of  the  vessel  soon  convinced  us  of  the  cause ;  as  had  it  been  a  shoal,  tn 
the  sea  there  was  running  at  tbe  time,  the  vessel  must  have  been  wrecked  j  as  it  w 
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she  nerer  lost  an;^  ynv,  but  oontiTtaed  going  at  the  mme  r&te  u  before.  The  noiM 
and  sensation  (u  tf  s  neavy  chain  cable  were  ranning  out)  continiied  about  four 
minutes.—"  Nautical  Haganne,"  1842,  p.  646. 

Ou  the  17th  July  (1832  P)  Capt.  J.  H.  C.  Short,  when  in  command  of  a  large  ship 
boaod  to  the  East  Indies,  met  with  a  very  singular  phenomenoQ,  w^ich  will  exteud 
the  area  of  this  submarine  fire  action. 

"  Beinff  in  lat  3*  30'  S.,  long.  24°  30'  W.,  sodden  trembling  of  the  ship  was  felt  I 
was  on  the  lower  deck  at  the  time.  The  mate,  who  was  on  dech,  called  iondlj  to 
me,  saying,  the  ship  is  striking  on  rooks,  fbr  imoh  it  appeared  to  be.  I  immediately 
ran  on  deck  and  ordered  the  helm  down.  Althoagh  there  was  a  nice  light  breeie, 
the  ship  would  not  answer  her  helm.  I  looked  oierthe  aide,  the  water  around  us  ap' 
iwared  to  be  agitated,  as  if  boiling,  and  a  short  distance  from  ns  was  a  vapour  aseend- 
log  as  if  from  a  Aunace.  All  bands  witnessed  this  extraordinary  ught.  We  got 
the  long  leadline  along,  and  payed  to  110  fathoma,  but  no  bottom  was  found.  The 
lead  and  line  were  very  warm  when  hauled  in." — "  Nautical  Magacine,"  1853, 
page  381. 

Captain  Ballaird,  of  the  ship  EambUr,  from  Calcutta,  on  Oct  30th,  1850,  in  lat. 
16°  30'  N.,  long.  54*  30'  W.,  and  Capt.  Potter,  of  the  bark  Millwood,  lest  from  Rio, 
half  an  hour  later  on  the  same  day,  when  in  lat.  23°  30'  N.,  long.  58°  W.,  each  felt  a 
volcanic  shock.  These  vessels  were  aboat  520  miles  apart.  Supposing  them  to  be 
in  direct  line,  in  which  the  earthquake  was  travetling,  its  rate  will  apnear  to  bo 
about  one  mile  in  6  seconds,  which  is  only  a  little  slower  than  sound  travels  through 
the  air. 

The  U.S.  sloop  Vaadatia,  Dpcember  18th,  1849,  near  midnight,  in  lat.  \T  34'  N., 
long.  55*49',  experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  5  seconds,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  tow  rumbling  noise,  and  strong  vibration  throughout  the  ship. 
The  wind,  which  was  N.E.,  immediately  veered  to  iSiat,  and  decieased. 

The  Rosaian  ship  Daltai,  W.  Wikander,  commander,  March  20th,  IBRl,  at  7 
p.m.,  lat.  0°  27'  N.,  long.  20°  30'  W.,  the  ship  apparently  went  over  the  ground  ;  the 
ehip'a  masta  and  yards  were   shaken.    Found  afterwards  that  the  false  keel  had 

At  the  same  moment  another  ship,  the  Sfalboame,  of  Dundee,  C.  Cowie,  master,  in 
lat.  0°  20'  N.,  long.  20°  35'  W.  (that  b  8^  miles  distant  from  the  Russian  ship,  in 
company],  was  startled  by  heanng  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  felt 
the  ehip  tremble  from  stem  to  stern,  which  lasted  4  or  S  minutes. 

The  ship  Florence  Nighiingak,  Capt.  Gales,  January  25lh,  1839,  having  the  St. 
Paul  Rook,  or  Fenedo  de  San  Pedro,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  10  mill's,  experienced  a 
severe  shock.  It  commenced  with  a  rumbling  noi^te  like  distant  thunder,  and  lasted 
about  40  seconds.  The  sea  had  bean  short  and  irregular,  but  was  succeeded  by  a 
heavy  swell  from  N.E.,  which  lasted  fbr  several  days. 

Capt.  Whitmore,  of  the  8aa  Serpent,  December  29th,  1869,  struck,  as  he  supposed, 
on  a  coral  reef,  in  lat.  0°  2ft'  N.,  long.  28°  30'  W.,  in  consequence  of  which  he  put  into 
Rio.  He  sounded  immediately,  and  found  no  bottom,  bnt  found  afterwards  his  fiilse 
keel  and  copper  injureiL 


The  Prince,  of  Scilly,  James  Thomas,  commander,  December  11th.  18S3,  in  lat.  0° 
S4'  N.,  long.  26°  SC  W.,  smooth  water,  suddenly  felt  a  grinding  tremour  go  through 
the  vessel,  as  if  dragging  over  something  rough  and  yielding.  It  continued  fbrabont 
a  ship's  length,  but  did  not  stop  her  way  through  the  water.    The  ship  did  not 

The  ship.  Maid  of  Judah,  h>\t  a.  A\^t  shock  Sept.  15th,  ISM.lat.  1°  30'  N.,  long. 
25^°  W.    Strong  swell  ftom  the  southward. 
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'Die  bark  £iMnor,  Ckptoin  0.  A.  Findlay,  Muroh  26tli,  1861,  10  B.m.,  felt  ti  sfaoek 
M  if  aomething  very  heavj  wm  beia^  rolled  about  the  decks,  or  m  if  the  ship  h«d 
lione  over  some  rough  aronod ;  it  made  the  veMel  tremble  onlj'  for  a  few  seconds. 
A  rumbling  aoiM  heard  like  distant  heavy  thander.  Weather  remarkably  fine ;  lati 
0°  44'  N.,  long.  ai°  19'  W.    Or«tt  quantities  of  flih  and  sharks  around  the  ehip. 

witii  the  others,  will  afford  ampla  eTidenee  of  the  general  natnre 


Knd  locality  of  theee  volconie  ihocks. 

We  have  limited  the  im  ^  ,  . 

appears  to  be  either  an  extension  of  this  actfon  br  to  the  noithward)  or  else  there  is 
a  separate  area,  for  volcanic  shocks  have  been  felt  a«  fiir  North  as  23°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  58°  0'  W. ;  and  from  the  almost  continuons  line  of  discoloured  and  peculiar 
water  that  extends  from  the  equator  to  this  position,  as  will  be  presently  stated,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  there  is  a  line  of  volcanic  action  trending  parallel  to  the  range 
of  the  Antilles. 


It  being  desirable  that  the  reports  respecting  the  ezistenee  of  some  of  the  formoing 
islands  tfaonid  be  aet  at  reet,  the  American  Expedition,  under  Captain  Cbarlee  WiUecb, 
explored  this  region,  and  from  his  letter  we  give  the  following  extracts.  The  reader 
wUlfinditin  the  "Atlantic  Memoir,"  12th  edition,  page  667. 

"  We  succeeded  in  crossing  the  equator  in  long.  17°  W.,  on  the  Sth  of  November, 
183S,  and  then  stood  for  the  IHton't  Bank,  said  to  be  in  hit.  0°  32*  8.,  long.  IT  46' 
W.  When  within  a  short  distance  of  its  position,  the  squadron  hove-to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  our  position  accuratelj,  after  which  a  course  was  steered  nearly 
West.  Being  at  tne  time  well  to  the  eastward,  we  ran  on  a  line  due  East  and  West 
over  it :  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  bein^  spread  about  3  miles  apait,  on  a  line  North 
and  South.  We  did  nor,  however,  Qnd  it  in  onr  progress,  or  any  bottom,  or  indica- 
tion of  soundings  \  no  dueobiuration  of  water  was  visiDle,  or  change  of  temperature, 
although  the  line  extended  30  miles  East  and  West  of  ita  reported  position;  aft«r 
which  we  stood  again  to  the  North,  and  mn  over  a  vigia,  as  laid  down  on  the  oharta, 
but  nonesuch  was  found  in  existence. 

"  Onr  Dext  examination  was  for  Bouvefa  Sandy  Island,  which  was,  in  like  manner, 
carefully  searched  after,  in  and  around  its  position,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts  i  bat 
our  search  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

"  Finally,  search  was  made  in  and  about  lat.  2*  43'  S.,  long.  20°  35'  W.  Extandinr 
to  the  N.N.W.  of  this  point  a  distance  of  ;10  mites  hereabout,  having  been  assinied 
as  the  situation  of  the  submarine  volcano  reported  by  Admiral  Krusenstern,  wnich 
was  supposed  might  have  left  a  shoal.  This  locality  was  twice  run  over  in  different 
directions  and  carefully  examined,  with  the  sqoadron  in  open  order,  but  none  ineh 
was  found  in  existence. 

"Lieutenant  Hudson,  of  the  PtfoeocA,  having  separated  from  me  on  the  16th  of 
October,  proceeded  on  a  different  couise,  in  search  of  the  same  shoals  which  we 
were  looking  for;  but  was  eqaally  uniiucceaahil  in  finding  any,  as  appears  from  the 
fbllowing  extract  from  his  report  to  me,  which  affords  nirther  evidence,  if  it  were 
needed,  of  their  non-existence. 

"  After  disproving  the  existence  of  Warltj^t  Shoal  and  JV-wwA  Shoal,  be  proceeds 
to  say,  ■  I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  for  the  Triton  Sank,  with  the  wind  haul- 
ing and  veering  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  passed  tbe  equator  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  in  long.  17°  40'  W.,  and  continued  over  and  around  the  locality  of 
that  bank  until  the  morning  of  the  Ath ;  getting  casts  of  the  lead,  during  the  time, 
in  from  SO  to  250  bthoms,  np  and  down,  withont  flnding  bottom.  I  have  in  my 
search  fully  satisfied  myself,  and  hope  our  examination  will  prove  equally  bo  to  yon 
and  all  otlwrs,  that  theee  shoals  do  not  exist.' " 

By  ordar  of  the  British  Admiralty,  Captain  Wickbam,  in  the  Beagh,  also  tried  for 
■oandiDgs,  on  oroosing  the  eqnator,  but  did  not  snoceed,  with  190  b^oms,  in  two 
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SUces;  DDein  O°03' S,  Bod  JD  22*  62'  W.,  and  the  other  in  the  some  latitude,  in 
3°  23'  W.,  the  TesBels  ootme  being  dne  West  between  them.* 

Although  the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  shoalB,  &c.,  before-mentioned,  maj  be 
disproved  bj  the  result  of  tne  American  EipeditioD,  still  the  nnde^iatinK  teetimony 
of  BO  manr  navij^atora  to  this  one  particnlar  space,  as  being  subjectjx)  vob^nio  emp- 
tions,  will  certainly  give  very  great  weight  to  the  testimony  of  their  having  been 
Been :  and,  at  the  same  time,  readers  it  very  probable  that  aimilai  discOTeriea  may 
occur  again. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notieea  on  this  subject  without  again  recomioendiDg  this 
nngular  region  to  the  observation  and  attention  of  the  navigator. 


2.  PENBDO  DE  SAN  PEDRO,  OR  ST.  PAUL'S  ISLETS. 

This  cluster  of  five  or  six  craggv  steep  rocky  islets  without  verdure,  whitened  with 
Urd's  dnng,  are  about  half  a  mile  in  circamferenoe,  and  the  highest  pinnacle  TO 
feet  above  thesea,  lies  in  lat.  0°  55'  43"  N.,  Ion.  20°  21'  W.,  a  position  well  ascertained 
as  it  is  the  mean  between  those  observed  by  Captain  FitzRoy  in  1S32,  and  Sir  James 
Ross  in  1839,  and  therefore  well  adapted  as  a  point  to  oonect  longitudes  or  rate 
chronometers. 


The  rocks  change  matfriallr  in 
Tellieherry  pasuvA  in  sight  in  1802,  i  , ,  _ 

W.  and  N;  37°  W.,  6  or  7  miles  distant,  was  that  of  a  heap  of  rugged  rocks,  with  low 
gaps  between  some  of  them.  The  noithemmost,  a  small  pyramid^  rock  rather  lower 
than  the  rest. 


Fttudo  it  81.  Fedre,  Wat,  6  mile;  <m  taktn  ig  Captain  Moittealh. 

Commodore  Bron,  in  the  French  frigate  Htrmione,  in  1825,  deecribes  PeSedo  de 
San  Pedro  as  a  mile  in  extent,  in  a  N.E,  and  S.W.  direction ;  seen  in  fine  weatbo-  4 
to  5  leagues  off;  when  bearing  N.W.  appearing  in  the  form  of  three  pinnacles  of 
■hai^  naked  rocks  of  a  remarkable  shape.  The  S.W.  pionacle  separated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  others.  The  latter  apueai-a  safe  to  approach,  and  no  breakers  were 
Been  to  indicate  sunken  rocks.  The  Htmtume  sailed  round  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the 
distance  of  5  miles ;  did  not  try  for  soundings ;  but  from  the  oolour  of  the  water  it 
was  presumed  that  bottom  would  not  be  fonod- 


*  These  unsuccessful  soundings  will  prova  hut  little,  as  tlie/  were  to  the  westward  of  Uie 
tsact  in  questicn. — Ed. 

For  furthet  obserraUons,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  before  quoted  paper  by  H.  Dauny, 
in  the  Comptes  Rendua,  &c.,  April,  1S38. 
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The  Bqa&torial  Cnrrant  aet  the  ship  to  the  weatwsrd  «t  the  mean  rate  of  18  mile* 
and  to  the  North  6  miles  in  the  21  honn,  betveen  the  paratlel  of  8*  North  and  tbe 
Eqnator,  and  the  meridians  of  28*  and  30°  W.  At  the  ialets  the  direction  of  the 
enrrent  changed  and.  set  more  to  the  northward  at  thiee-qoarters  of  a  mile  in  tho 

The  mo«t  oopions  deacription  of  these  isles  is  that  of  Captain  Amssa  Delano,  who' 
in  tbe  American  ship  Penetieranct,  ftom  Boston  towaid  Cape  Horn,  23rd  December' 
1799,  at  2  hours  p.m.,  saw  three  Hmall  islands  bearing  W.  l^  S  2  or  3  leae^nea  dis- 
tent. The  vessel  bore  away,  and  at  3><  p.m.  waa  abreast  of  them.  Hoisted  the  email 
boat  OQt,  went  on  shore,  and  found  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  clnater  of  orag^ 
rociu,  about  one-foarth  of  a  mile  in  extent  from  North  to  Sondi,  and  nearlj  as  much 
fiom  East  to  West.  No  sort  of  veretation  existed  npon  them.  The  rooks  were 
feund  to  be  five  in  number,  but  only  two  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Their 
greatest  extent  was  from  N.N.B.  to  S.S.W.  The  two  largest  nearlj  connect  with 
each  otber  and  torm  a  kind  of  harbour,  or  place  of  shelter  for  a  boat,  on  the  N.W, 
side.  Here  they  managed  to  land,  but  obtained  nothing  excepting  a  number  of  boo- 
bies. On  shore  the  aspect  was  moat  drearj,  tbe  sea  roaring  and  surging  on  all  sides. 
Twosmaller  rooks  were  lying  off  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  large  ones,  and  one,  very 
small,  to  the  N.E.  When  on  the  highest  part,  which  was  100  (70)  feet  above  the 
snrfacB  of  the  sea,  no  dangers  could  1^  seen  ont  what  showed  themselves  above  water, 
nor  could  an^  be  discovered  trom  the  ship.  Plenty  of  fish  were  caught  in  tbe  hai^ 
hour  or  basin.  At  e**  p.m.  returned  on  board.  Sharks  were  numerous  about  the 
ship;  but,  in  attempting  to  takp  them,  anumber  of  hooks  and  lines  were  lost,  and 
aeveial  pair  of  grains  broken.  On  sounding,  within  2  miles  of  the  islets,  do  ground 
could  1>e  found  with  a  Hue  of  200  fathoms. 

C&ptain  Delano  states  that  the  islets  maybe  seen  at  the  distance  of  4  leagues,  and 
always  make  tike  three  sail  when  Arat  seen.  They  are  very  dangerous  if  t^Uen  in 
with  Dy  night.  The  current  near  them  seta  N.W.  by  N.  trne,  1  mile  an  hour.  The 
ports  Aove  the  reach  of  tbe  surf  aro  covered  with  birds'  dong.  The  birds  were  hatch- 
ing their  young  at  the  time.  The  month  of  November  would  be  the  season  for  pro- 
curing eggs  at  this  place,  as  they  may  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  abundance)  ont, 
being  the  eggs  of  oceanic  birds,  they  are  rather  fishy  tlian  sweet. 

Captain  FittRoy,  &om  his  obseavntions,  places  the  snmmit  of  the  Penedo  in  lat. 
0*  65'  M',  bng.  29°  22'.  The  varhition  here,  on  the  16th  of  Febmary,  1832,  was 
9|°  West.  Temperature  of  the  air  and  water  62°.  Wind  S.E.  The  rocks  were 
seen  on  the  hotizon  at  sunset  of  tho  ISth,  They  appeared  extremely  small  at 
about  8  miles  distant.  At  daylight  next  morning  two  boats  were  sent  to  land 
npon  and  examine  them,  while  the  Beagla  sailed  round,  sounding  and  taking  angles. 
Uood  observatioDS  were  made  during  the  day,  as  the  sky  was  clear,  and  Oie  water 
smooth. 


win^  even  darkened  the  sky.  While  one  party  were  scrambling  over  the  rock,  a  de- 
tarmined  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  water,  between  the  boats'  crews  and  the 
sharks.  Numbers  of  fine  fish,  like  the  groupars  (or  garoupas]  of  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
bit  eagerly  at  baited  hooks  put  overboard  oy  tbe  men  ;  out,  so  soon  as  a  fish  was 
oanght,  a  rush  of  voracious  sliftrks  was  made  at  him,  and  notwithstanding  blows  of 
oars  and  boat-hooks,  the  ravenous  monsters  could  not  be  deterred  from  seizing  and 
taking  away  more  than  half  the  fish  that  were  hooked. 

At  short  intervals  the  men  beat  the  water  with  their  oan,  all  ronnd  the  boats,  in 
order  to  drive  away  the  sharks ;  and  for  a  few  mioutea  afterwards  the  groupara 
swarmed  about  the  baited  hooka,  and  were  caught  as  fast  as  the  lines  oould  be 
hauled  up ;  then  another  rush  of  sharks  drove  them  away  ;  those  Jnst  caoght  ware 
snatched  off  the  hooks;  and  again  the  men  were  obliged  to  beat  the  water.  When 
the  boats  returned,  they  were  deeply  laden  with  birds  and  flsh,botfa  weloome  to  those 
who  had  been  living  on  salted  provisions. 

From  the  highest  point  of  the  rocks,  which  is  64  feet  abon  the  lea,  no  disoalonr«d 
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water,  DOT  any  breakiag  of  the  mb,  ooutd  be  diacemed,  apart  from  Qu  plac*  it«elf ; 
and  from  the  HOundingB  taken  in  boata,  as  well  ae  on  boari  ship,  I  conclade  that  it  ia 

UDconnected  with  any  shoal,  bein^  merely  the  Gammit  of  a  ateep-sided  mountaia 
riding  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  alight  current  woa  setting  to  the  westward, 
not  amounting  to  a  mile  an  hour. — (Vol.  II,  p.  M.) 

Lostlj  thsj  were  visited  by  Sir  James  Boss,  with  the  £rebut  and  Terror,  in  hia 
Antarctic  expedition,  November  SDth,  1839.  He  has  given  a  small  chart  of  them, 
and  the  following  i — "  We  found  the  steep  north-eastern  side  of  the  cove  the  most 
praotioable  point  for  landing,  and  near  it  Tce  obtained  oar  observations.  These  re* 
markabie  rocks,  which  lie  in  lat.  0°  56'  N.,  long.  29°  Off  W.,  and  more  than  500  miles 
distant  from  any  continent,  appear  to  have  been  rai^  by  volcanic  agency,  and  not 
in  any  part  exceeding  70  feet  above  its  surface,  and  present  the  form  of  an  oblong 
crater,  the  larger  axis  lying  in  a  N.R.  and  8.W.  direction."  Mr.  M'Cormick,  tha 
talented  sareeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  gives  also  the  following  lemarks: 


"  They  consist  of  a  group  of  rocks  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  circtunference. 
The  four  laiveat  form  a  kind  of  bay  on  the  N.W.  side,  in  which  there  is  considerable 
■well.     The  highest  rock  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay,  rather  sharply  peaked,  70 


feet  above  the  aea.  The  next  in  height,  and  tho  most  remarkable,  from  its  uniform 
white  colour,  is  61  feet,  and  is  on  the  S.W.  or  opposite  side.  This  rock  is  a  very 
hard  kind  of  bomstone,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous  matter,  evidently 
formed  by  the  excrement  of  the  birds."*  VariaUon,  November  25, 1839, 13°  20'  W. ) 
dip,  27°  8'  N. 

Sandri  Bock  (f) — A  danger,  which  certainly  must  be  placed  among  the  donbtfJ, 
has  been  announced  to  the  South  of  the  Pcncdo.  It  ia  necessary  to  give  it,  thongh 
the  statement  does  not  carry  much  conviction  with  it.  "On  December  30th,  1849, 
at  T''  p.m.,  the  ship  Francoit  Catimir,  Captain  Sandri,  being  in  lat.  0°  14'  South,  long. 
29°  IS'  West,  perceived,  at  a  cable's  length  off,  on  the  port  band,  a  large  black  mass. 
The  moon  had  not  risen,  and  it  was  not  certain  whether  this  mass  was  a  rock  or  a 
ahip,  but  the  commander  doubted  that  it  was  a  vessel,  because  up  to  sunset  bk  bad  it 
man  at  the  look-out,  who  saw  no  signs  of  such  on  the  boriKon.  On  the  morrow  they 
made  the  Penedo,  and  found  that  the  corrent  had  set  them  to  tho  North. — Annalea 
Hydrograpbiques,  Tome  III.  p.  343. 


3.  FERNANDO  NOEONHA. 


Fernando  Noronha  has  been  well  placed  on  the  charts  fbr  many  yean.  Captain 
Cook,  1775,  and  Captain  Foster,  1330,  gave  a  near  approximation  to  the  position 
since  more  accurately  determined  by  Admiral  FittRoy  and  Lieutenant  Lee,  U.S.N. 
The  former  place.  Fort  Conseifiao,  on  the  Weat  side  of  Water  Bay,  in  lat.  3°  50'  S. 
Captain  Foster  makes  it  3°  49'  69"  S.  The  longitnde,  according  to  Admiral  FitxRoy, 
is  32°  25'  W. ;  Lieutenant  Lee  makes  it  32°  24'  48'  W.,  measuring  from  Pernambnoo 
(Fort  Pioao,  long.  24"  61'  48'). 

The  island  itself  is  about  6^  miles  long  W.  by  S.  and  E.  b^  N.,  and  two  miles  in 
breadth.  To  the  eastward  of  it  are  several  other  smaller  islets,  the  outermost  of 
which  is  Wooding  or  Rat  Island,  1}  mile  long,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  fiom 
Boobie's  Island,  and  this  again  by  a  shallow  passage  from  Bt.  Michael's  Monnt, 
Vana,  or  Egg  Island,  and  the  Platform,  all  of  which  lie  around  the  N.E.  point  of 
Femaado  Noronha.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  and  of  the  island  is  the  Cloven  or  Split 
Rock,  and  at  IJ  mile  ftom  the  Eaat  point  ia  Water  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  ia  the 
village.     Fort  Conijeigao  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  Bay,  and  the  Citadel  on  Uie 

The  Pyramid,  or  Peak,  ia  a  ragged  barren  pinnacle,  800  ftet  high',  which  in  soma 
directions  looks  like  a  steeple.    On  its  N.E.  side  are  some  horizontal  basaltic  columns. 

•  Voyage  to  the  Bouthem  and  Antarctic  regions  by  Bir  J.  C.  Boas,  R.N.,  VoL  L  :pp. 
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From  thu  peak  to  Placelliera,  or  S.W.  point,  ii  4  milea.  At  1}  mile  tn  two  niMll 
iileta,  allsd  the  Twins.  A  avHktn  roek,  with  IC  fatfaoma  inside  it,  lie*  ftt  a  qoarterof 
ft  mile  off  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  point,  which  ia  &  norrow  peninBuU,  haviiig'  at 
its  commea cement  a  hole  tbrou^h  the  rock,  oailed  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  which  beinK 
veiy  conspicnoDB  in  some  poaitiooa,  ie  a  useful  mark.    At  2J  miles  from  the  8.W. 

Sint,  on  the  South  dde  of  the  island,  is  a  small  hay  protected  by  two  imsll  islands, 
lyor  Island  and  Ooelotte,  or  Statne  laland,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  statue.  To< 
liaccooT  South  Point,  is  amile  to  the  eastward,  and  has  a  reef  of  rocks  awash  stretch- 
ing off  it  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  soothward.  The  remainder  of  the  South  coast  ie 
Terr  irrerolar,  and  on  the  ea«t  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  East  of  Tobacco  Poiut.  is  the 
higDeethul  on  the  island.     At  1^  mile  off  the  East  Point  are  two  small  islets  called 

es  S.E.  ij 
and  when  on  it  the  pynmicl  is  shut  in  by  the  highest  bill,  on  the  South  side. 

On  approaching  the  island  no  sonndings  will  be  found  nntil  very  close  in.     Thera 
is  no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen,  excepting  the  rocky  spot  off  tne  South  ride,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles  from  shore,  and  the  rock  at  about  a  qii^rter  of  a  mile  from  tha 
S.W.  point, 
doi 
rth-i 

o  12  fathoms,  loose  sandy  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  citadel 
point,  or  nearest  shore.  It  is  unsafe  to  lie  in  with  northerly  or  N.W.  winds,  which 
are  said  to  prevail  from  December  to  April ;  in  the  other  months  the  winds  ore  mostly 
from  the  S.E.  or  easterly,  sometimes  at  N.E. 

Water  vu^j  be  obtAincd  here;  bat,  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  sometimeB  very  scarce. 
In  seaaons  of  droorht,  which  are  not  uncommon,  the  riTulcta  aro  dried  no,  and  the 
Tegetation  parched.  There  are  but  few  vegetables,  but  plenty  of  live  stock  and  fish, 
with  an  immense  qnontity  of  doves.  The  fresh  water  is  obtained  from  a  well  near 
the  Governor's  honse,  in  the  cove  called  WATER  Bat  i  but  the  cask  most  be  rolled 
over  some  rocks,  and  swung  off  to  the  boat,  over  the  impeding  surf. 

Wood  is  cut  on  the  larger  islet  to  the  N.E.,  called  WoODittO  or  Rat  Island.  This 
islet  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  there  ia  a  risk  of  staving  the  boat  when  taking 
off  the  wood,  as  it  is  heavy,  and  sinks  if  thrown  into  the  water.  Should  the  governor 
pemit  wood  'to  be  cat  on  the  main  island,  it  may  be  conveyed  without  mnch  danger 
from  the  fine  sandy  bays  to  tbo  westward  of  the  rood. 

On  the  Sth-of  April,  1827,  H.M.  ship  Cambridf/e,  Captain  T.  J.  Mailing,  tonched 
here,  and  there  were,  at  the  time,  about  200  inhabitants  upon  the  island :  of  these  60 
were  soldiers,  under  the  government  of  a  Prussian  oliicer,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  engineer,  was  repairing  the  fortifications  and  erecting  new  points  of  defence.  She 
anchored  with  Kst  Itiland,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  J  £..  St.  Michael's  Mount,  portly  shut 
in  by  the  Platform  E.  i  N.,  and  the  citadel  S.S.E.  one  mile,  the  Sugar-Loaf  Hill 
8.S.W.,  and  two  small  islands  S.W.  by  W. 

The  current  here  commonly  sets  strongly  to  the  westward,  for  whioh  due  allow- 
once  most  be  made  in  loundtDg  the  islands  ini  the  N.E. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  Captain  Foster,  in  H.M.  ship  Chanticleer,  bade  adieu  to 
Asoenrion,  and  in  six  days  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  village  in  the  Peak  Bay  of  Fec^ 
nan  do  Noronha. 

Fernando  Noronha  was  copiously  described  by  Mr.  Webster.  The  lar^  island,  he 
says,  is  still  used  by  the  BruailianH  aa  a  place  of  transportation  for  criminals,  as  well 
aa'for  the  exile  of  political  delinquents.  The  beautifnl  scenery  of  this  island  is  en- 
chanting. The  shore  is  scooped  ontby  inlets,  and  embossed  with  green  promontories, 
which  are  connected  by  circltng  beaches,  where  rippling  waves  ehase  each  other  over 
the  silvery  sands,  and  bathe  the  flowerets  of  the  skirting  woods.  A  fresh  Inxnriant 
verdure  crowns  the  summits  of  the  hills,  blending  its  soft  hue  with  the  general 
MDtoor  of  tha  island.    A  richneas  and  variety  of  vegetation  is  seen  everywhere,  ex- 
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Mptiog  on  the  eoloaattl  pTmiAid  of  naked  rock,  which,  rinne  from  the  boaom  of  s 
Krove,  ftands  erect  in  barren  ra^KedDCM,  towering  ro^esticaVlT  oTcr  the  nniUng  and 
fruitful  iceuM  around.  It  is  a  gigantic  block,  the  Bummit  being  800  feet  abo^  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  la  an  ezoellent  mark  for  ReomeD, 

The  acenery  throaghont  ia  all  fertility  and  beantr.  There  are  no  romantJo  hilla  and 
daleg,  but  everything  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  TegetaUon 
is  that  of  a  thickly  wooded  grove,  rather  than  that  of  the  dense  forest,  for  it  admits 
of  a  walk  even  throagh  ita  most  shaded  parte.  There  is  an  inland  lake  in  the  island, 
and  one  or  two  trifling  brooka,  bnt  no  permanent  streama  of  any  importance.  In  the 
wet  seasons  the  island  is  one  continued  swamp  and  bog ;  whUe  in  t^  summer  it  ia 
dry  and  arid,  and  occasionally  altogether  deficient  of  water. 

Few  of  the  trees  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  afford  timber  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses, rarely  ezceedine  8  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  a  foot.  The  moat 
common  is  the  dark  and  laurelled  Sara,  which  abounds  with  an  acrid,  canstic,  milky 
juice,  very  much  dreaded  by  the  woodcntters,  as  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  akin, 
and  severe  opthalmia.  Thia  tree  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  inaamndh  as  it 
acta  as  a  powerful  depilatory ;  it  removes  the  hair  from  tJie  horses  and  cows,  and 
gives  them  a  diseased  appearance. 

The  soil  is  a  flne  rich  loam,  of  a  considerable  depth,  and  has  a  reddish  txofe. 
There  is  upland  pasture  for  sheep,  and  rich  plains  for  cultivation,  besideB-little  faliy 
vales,  blooming  in  all  the  beanty  of  verdure.  The'  sandv  beaches  in  the  bays  are 
sw<eetly  picturesque,  especially  in  the  evening ;  the  sand  is  aa  smooth  as  a  well- 
rolled  path,  and  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  waves  scarcely  disturbs  the  tranquillity 
which  reigns  around. 

The  ixland  is  garrisoned  by  a  small  party  of  Brasilian  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  a  msJoT,  who  fills  the  office  of  governor.  He  has  a  few  staff  otBcera,  and  about 
100  men.  The  islands  are  protected  by  several  forts,  which,  if  in  good  condition  and 
well  manned,  would  present  a  formidaole  means  of  defence. 

A  small  village  is  seated  on  the  shore  of  Peak  Bay,  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  square. 
The  houses  composing  it  are  not  worthy  of  note,  but  are  sufficieut  for  the  place.  A 
neat  chapel  stands  on  the  hill  over  the  village,  which  also  boasts  of  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable hoepital,  and  a  respectable  and  commodious  house  for  the  governor.  The 
other  principal  boildings  consist  of  a  set  of  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  a  tank  or  large 
cistern  for  water,  a  bath,  and  a  prison  in  which  the  cnlprita  are  safely  lodged  every 
night,  afler  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  ranging  about  the  island  by  day.  Most  of 
the  houses  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  the  governor  has  a  farm  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  village,  from  whence  his  table  is  supplied. 

At  about  a  league  from  the  villaM,  in  a  SE.  direction  toward  Tobacco  Bay,  are 
extensive  fields  of  Indian  corn  and  cottoff,  besides  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nnts  and  a 
tolerable  garden.  A  brick  and  tile  manufactory  is  also  carried  on  there,  bnt  there 
are  no  lime-kilns. 

The  employment  of  the  people  consists  principally  in  fishing,  for  which  purpose 
they  have  a  manufactory  of  cotton  line.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  being  in  a  state  of  nature  i  bnt  such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil  that 
that  it  would  repay  them  well  for  any  tioubte  they  would  bestow  on  it. 

The  process  of  drawing  the  seine  is  very  interesting.  Thia  consists  of  a  few  long 
stems  of  creeping  convolvulus  vrith  the  leaves  on  it,  which  are  twisted  together  into 
a  kind  of  mass  or  lump.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  dragged  into  the  water  just  within  the 
break  of  the  surf  j  and  when  a  fish  ta  seen  within  the  scope  of  their  leafynet,  they 
drag  it  quickly  ashore,  with  the  view  of  entangling  it  among  the  leaves.  This  device 
is  sometimes  very  successtiil.  The  cotton  hand-nets  that  they  also  use  are  very  neatly 
constructed}  and  with  these  they  reap  a  much  richer  harvest.  Whilst  the  operatioa 
of  drawing  the  seine  is  going  forward  on  the  beach,  some  are  occupied  in  angling 
from  the  rocks  of  tbe  ptojecting  points,  and  among  them  sufficient  fish  is  caught  for 
the  proviaion  of  the  whole  iidandera.  Gronin  of  naked  fellows  may  be  seen  seated 
on  the  beaoh  watching  the  operations  A  the  fiahermen ;  while  the  pelican  ia 
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diviiig  oontinaalljr  over  the  edee  of  the  aorf,  and  the  man-of-war  bird  ovec  him, 
who,  as  the  pelican  riaes  with  his  prej.  iaita  down  on  him  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  makes  him  instantly  disgorge  it,  when  it  ie  iiutfuitlj  eeized  hj  ttda  Mcond 
ptnnderer.  ** 

^  The  attempts  of  these  iclanden  at  oaTigation  are  confined  to  the  Catamarui,  not  a 
BDgle  boat  being  fbnnd  throughout  the  whole  island.  All  ideas  of  improvement  on 
anything  are  foreign  to  their  minds )  the  acoontrements  of  their  horses  are  the  same 
as  those  nsed  more  than  a  century  back  ;  and  as  for  agriculture,  the^  have  no  idea 
of  iL  The  ground  lies  nntilled  before  liieoi,  the  earth  smiles  in  vain,  while  thsy 
Ue  ever  lolling  in  their  hammocks,  smoking  and  gaming  thronghout  the  day,  the 
very  patterns  trt  indolence  and  lariness.  The  evenings  are  passed  in  serenediog  to 
the  notes  of  a  gnitar,  or  einging  and  revelling  at  some  lascivious  fandango.  The  only 
art  for  which  Fernando  is  bmoas  is  that  of  rearing  capons,  which  are  of  the  finest 
description. 

The  island  ie  supplied  with  floar  and  other  provisions  from  Brasil ;  bat  the  soppliea 
are,  at  times,  deficient.  When  the  ChanttcUtr  was  here,  in  1S30,  the  governor  was 
Tery  glad  to  exchange  his  fresh  beef  for  flour  and  biscoits.  The  cattle  of  the  island 
are  very  fine,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good  young  beef  was  obtained.  The  governor 
was  exceedingly  attentive,  and  sent  off  every  morning  sufficient  milk  for  the  men  as 
well  as  officers.  Vegetables  were  rather  scarce,  altboogh  they  might  be  raised  in  any 
quantity.  Bat  Inland  yields  a  prafusion  of  fine  melons.  The  water  melons  are  par- 
ticnlarly  so,  and  sometimes  2  feet  long. 

During  the  stav  of  the  Chantichm;  from  the  12tb  of  June  to  the  18th  of  Joly,  the 
officers  weie  kindly  accommodated  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor 
and  several  families  on  the  island.' 

Admiral  FitzRoj  visited  this  island  in  1632 :  he  says, — "  Before  sunset,  on  the  I9tb 
February,  we  saw  the  island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  with  its  singular  peak  towering 
aloft,  and  at  midnight  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

**  Next  morning  I  landed  with  difficulty,  for  observations,  the  nirf  being  so  high 
that  any  common  boat  would  have  been  swamped.  By  taking  great  care,  oar  broad 
and  well-built  whale-boats  landed  the  instruments  and  a  small  party,  and  re-embarked 
them  afterwards,  without  accident. 

"  Wb  landed  in  a  small  bay  under  the  so-called  citadel ;  bnt  there  is  a  safer  and  in 
every  way  preferable  landing-place  about  a  mile  to  the  northward.  My  object  bring 
chiefly  to  take  sights  of  the  sun,  for  time,  and  compare  the  chronometers  nsed  on 
shore  as  soon  as  possible  with  those  on  board,  I  preferred  landing  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  place  where  the  lamented  Captain  Foster  observed;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  house  in  which  his  pendulum  observations  were  made.  Not  even  the 
governor  could  tell  me,  for  he  had  arri||f  d  since  Captain  Forster's  departure ;  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  changed  their  dwellings  frequently,  being 
all  exiled  convicts  from  BrasiL 

"  The  governor  was  a  major  'in  the  Biosilian  service,  bom  at  Pemambuco,  and 
nndet  his  command  were  200  black  troops,  and  about  800  human  beings,  only  30  of 
whom  were  women,  and  a  very  few  children. 

"We  obtained  some  firewood  from  some  of  the  islets  northward  of  the  principal 
Island ;  bnt  it  was  hll  of  centipedes  and  other  noxious  insects,  from  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  free  it,  even  by  charring  and  washing ;  water  we  did  not  try  to  got,  because 
of  uie  heavy  surf,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  it  on  the  island-  Neither  live  stock  nor 
vegetables  could  be  procured  from  the  apathetic  inhabitants, 

"  This  place  is  rather  picturesque ;  and  the  lofry  barren  peak,  already  mentioned, 
IS  conspicnons  from  every  point  of  view.  Near  the  summit  is  a  station  from  which  a 
look-cut  is  kept,  not  only  over  all  the  island,  but  over  many  leagues  of  the  snnound- 

•  See,  more  at  large,  Mr,  Webster's  Nsrrative,  VoL  n.  pp.  14—27. 
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ivfi  sett ;  80  that  neither  ibip  nor  host  eaD  approach  or  depart,  during  dayli^ti 
without  briog  noticed. 

"  Nc  boats  are  allowed  to  he  kept  on  the  island,  and  no  intorconrBe  ia  held  with 
bhippinf;  withont  permisaion,  and  the  atrictest  iaeipectioa."— Narrative,  &c.,  Vol.  II., 
page  98. 

The  climate  of  these  ialeshaabeendeBcribedinpagefiS.  For  the  pbenomonon  called 
the  £oU»r>,  whioh  oocauonaUj  praToila  here,  see  page  117. 
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Thia  low  coral  reef  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  danger  in  the  Atlantic  It  ia 
the  only  one  of  its  character  in  that  ocean-~a  trne  atoll,  iaoUted  from  all  snrronnding 
lands,  80  many  of  which  arc  found  in  the  Pacific.  It  ia,  moreoTer,  more  redoubtable 
from  its  position,  Ijnng  in  the  midst  of  strong,  and  at  times  of  derloua  currents,  in 
what  has  become  of  late  years  a. great  highway  across  the  eqoator,  it  has  had  very 
muoh  attention  ptud  to  it. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  allade  to  a  singular  error  in  its  position,  which  has  been 
perpetuated  nearly  till  the  present  time,  and  which  must  have  led  to  much  embar- 
tassment,  and  probably  loss  and  danger.  Yet  the  apathy  of  the  seaman  is  exemplified 
in  this,  that  among  the  thoosandB  who  must  hare  passed  it,  and  snspected  the  error, 
not  onf  should  have  thought  it  worth  whUe  to  question  the  accuracy. 

The  very  dangerous  group  was  examined,  and  their  position  accurately  ascertained, 
by  M.  Lartigue,  nnder  the  Baron  Roussin,  in  182d,  Yet  from  an  erroneous  estimata 
in  Horsfauigh'e  Directory,  the  ^rtt  edition,  in  1809,  they  are  placed  in  longituda 
33°  31'  W.,  or  {iom._fiJUen  to  e^hteen  milea  too  far  Eait.  This  error  was  continued 
in  all  the  editions  of  Horsbnrgh  down  to  that  of  ]8a5,  and  has  doubtless  misled 
xnany.  It  was  first  painted  out  by  Lieut.  Lee,  U.S.N.,  who  visited  it  in  the  U.S.S. 
Dolphin,  in  April,  1852. 


Lietenant  Lee's  longitude  connected  with  Fernando  Noronha,  with  a  four  days' 
interval  would  make  tiie  North  end  of  Sand  Island  in  long.  33°  49'  14'  W.,  Ut.  3* 
60'  56"  S. 

Captain  Parish  pUces  the  centre  of  Grass  Island  in  3°  51'  2^,  long.  SS'  46'  33*. 

Captain  Selwyn  says  it  is  3"  51'  30"  S.,  long.  33°  SO'  9"  W. 

The  mean  of  these  last  is  33°  48'  39",  which  agreca  nearly  with  Lartigue,  may  ba 
taken  as  tokeo  as  very  near  the  truth,  conuidcring  that  Bahia  and  Feraambuoo  are 
settled  as  in  the  table  on  page  13,  and  notes  2,  3,  page  17, 

The  Rocas  have  been  the  scene  of  many  sad  wrecks.  A  fleet  of  Indiamen  and 
others  had  a  narrow  escape  in  November,  1805,  when  the  Britannia  and  King  Qeurge 
were  wrecked.  Several  occurred  subsequently,  of  which  no  particulars  ore  known, 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  remains  which  were  found  on  them  by  later  wrecked  and 
Other  visitors.  In  October,  1855,  the  Vountesi  of  Zetland  was  lost  here.  In  October, 
18^6,  the  E.  D.  was  wrecked,  a  portion  of  the  crew  escapiog  after  much  sufl'erin^. 
Lastly,  on  October  Tth,  1865,  a  fine  ship,  the  Duncan  Dunbar,  was  totally  lost  on  tl. 
(It  is  singular  that  all  these  wrecks  should  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  of  year.) 
This  last  disaster  was  the  subject  of  a  judicial  investigation  at  home,  which  exonerated 
Captain  fiwanson,  her  commander.    Much  coatroversy  subsequently  arose. 

The  CurrenU  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocas  are  very  powerfuL  It  lies  in  the  strength 
of  the  great  southern  braocn  of  the  equatorial  current,  described  on  pages  99,  100, 
which  sets  strongly  to  the  tctittoard,  but  certainly  not  invariably  in  that  direction, 
and  with  very  changeable  rate.    It  ia  stated  to  run  westward  1|  knots  per  hour,  36 
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mllea  per  dav.  From  a  mean  of  about  fifty  oMervatioDe  in  their  immediate  Ticiaitf 
thronghont  tbe  jeor  it  is  about  ID'S  miicB  per  daj.  But  this  rate  is  in  varied  diree- 
tiona.  It  freonrntlf  ceaKB  altogether,  or  u  almost  inappreciable.  It  ia  found  rnn- 
ning  to  the  South  and  S.E.  as  well  as  to  the  northnord,  and  Admiral  IU)usBia 
mentions  a  special  case  of  hia  own  experience,  wheo  he  was  drifted  330  miles  to  the 
eaaluiard,  in  what  ia  uauallj  considered  to  be  the  strengtlt  of  the  eq^oatorial  correat, 
at  B  few  degrees  to  the  eastward  on  the  same  parallel. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  behoves  every  commander  to  be  specially  on  his 
guard  when  in  their  neig'bourhood,  especialLv  by  night,  for  then  the  only  visible  sigiL 
of  its  existence  will  he  the  breakers  on  its  edges. 

We  will  give  extracts  from  the  descriptions  in  the  order  in  which  it  ha«  been 


The  centre  of  this  low  and  dangerons  reef  is  in  lat.  3*  51'  27'  S.,  long,  33°  48'  57', 
and  is  Bl  miles  due  West  of  the  peak  of  Fernando  Noronha.  The  reef  extends  about 
]J  mile  in  latitude,  and  nearly  1{  mile  in  longitude,  and  ia  covered  at  high  -water, 
with  the  exception  of  Grass  and  Sand  Islands  ou  the  West,  and  the  scattered  rocka  on 
the  South  and  East  aides.  These  objects  are  from  10  to  IC  feet  above  the  reef,  which 
is  formed  of  coral,  generally  level,  tnou([h  with  many  holes  in  it.  In  case  of  a  vessel 
nriking  on  the  weather  side  of  it  (S.E.),  the  chance  of  saving  life  would  be  but 
small.  When  about  10  miles  off,  the  breakers  were  first  seen  from  aloft.  Then  the 
two  low  islands  and  the  black  rock  soon  appear.     Sea  birds  abound,  but  there  is  no 

foano  owing  to  the  rains.  The  eegs  of  the  gnlls  were  plentiful  and  good  (March, 
851.)  There  ia  no  wood  nor  fresh  water.  There  is  bad  anchorage  from  one  or  two 
miles  Dorth-weat  of  Sand  Island,  in  from  15  to  18  fethoma  coral  bottom.  We  found 
ooral  bottom  at  IS  fathoms  6  miles  East  of  the  reef,  bat  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  2^ 
miles  NJii.E.,  nor  at  70  fathoms  4  miles  S.E.  of  it. 

The  tide  rises  about  S  feet.  The  lagoon,  in  which  we  saw  many  turtle,  has  from  1 
to  4  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  shows  white  from  the  mast  head  at  4  or  5  miles  dis- 
tance. The  anchors  and  cable  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  feef,  and  the  remains  of  « 
wrecked  vessel  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Grass  Island,  appear  to  have  been  on  the  reef  far 
a  long  time.     A  lighthouse  on  the  reef  would  be  very  useful  to  vessels. 

The  currant  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reef  sets  from  between  S.E.  by  East,  and  East 
by  North,  at  the  rate  of  from  j  to  1}  mile  per  honr,  as  fonnd  by  the  patent  log. 
llie  surges  corront  found  by  trials  on  4  different  days,  seta  from  between  S.E.  and 
£ast  by  North,  from  |  to  IJ  mile  per  boor.  At  the  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  Sandy 
Island,  the  tide  ran  from  i  to  |  knot  per  hour,  setting  from  between  S.S.E.  and  East 
by  North  toward  the  northward  and  westward." 

Lient.  Lee  saw  the  remains  of  many  wrecks  on  various  parts  of  the  bonks,  and  a 
hot  on  the  western  edge  i  numerous  cotton  bales  lie  scattered  about.  A  bank  carrying 
14  or  15  fathoms  affords  anchorage  as  far  as  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  banks.  Lieut. 
Lee  planted  some  cocoa-nut  treeaon  the  eastemaand-bank,  which  would  afibnl  a  useM 
mark  if  they  grow. 

Commander  Pariah  next  visited  it.     The  following  ia  his  report ; — 

"  On  the  Sth  of  March,  1656,  I  sighted  the  Rocaa  from  the  mast-head  at  4»  15°> 
p,m.,  bearing  W.N.W.,  about  9  miles  distant,  at  which  time  we  had  no  bottom  with 
46  fathoms.  I  then  borenp  N.W.  to  close  the  gronp,  and  on  sounding  at  5>'  p.m. 
obtained  ooral  bottom  in  13  falhoma,  the  rocka  not  oeing  even  then  in  sight  from  the 
deck.  1  therefore  determined  on  remaining  in  that  positioa  during  the  night,  and 
consequently  anchored  in  12  fathoms,  the  highest  rock  being  then  first  visible  from 
the  deck,  baring  West  (trua). 


*  Cruise  of  the  U.S.  brig  JMjtMn,  p.  S3. 
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'■  At  fl^  40°*  a.m.  the  next  day  I  pioeeeded  vadM  Btaam  to  the  N.W.,  gina;  the 
'  Bhore  a.  berth  of  aboat  5  miles,  until  arriving  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Mmd-nnki, 
-where  I  anchored  in  20  bthonu,  oonl  bottom,  at  about  2|  mile*  from  the  shore,  with 
the  following  mamelie  bearinga  (Tariation  10*  W.) :  breaken,  eontheni  ejctreme,  S. 
lff>  E.  t  middle  of  und-banhi,  8.  iV  E  t  higheat  took  of  gronp,  8.  42°  E. ;  breakm, 
eaatem  extreme,  S.  W  E. 

"Whilst  deecribing  the  semicirele,  our  aonndings  were  13,  11,  and  Ifi  f^tboma, 
until  the  group  bore  S.  by  E.,  when  then  was  no  bottom  with  TO  hthome.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  shoalest  water  exists  en  the  eastern  side.  A  careful  attention 
to  the  deep-sea  lead  wonld  alone  betray  to  a  Tesael  in  doubt  the  vicinity  of  the  shoal 
on  approaching  in  that  directioo  ,  when,  if  praotioable,  anchoring  is  a  course  strongly 
to  be  recommended,  until  daylight  or  clearer  weather  enables  the  master  to  ascertain 
his  true  position, 

"  As  the  prevailing  winds  in  that  quarter  will  alwa^  enable  a  vesael  bound  North 
to  choose  a  course  either  to  the  East  or  West  of  this  shnal,  I  do  not  see  that  anr 
master  would  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  sight  the  same ;  a  proceeding  which 
might  be  attended  with  conaidcrable  danger,  and  the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  whioh 
1  am  a  loss  ti    ~ 


"  Having  landed  on  the  eastern  sand-bank,  I  caused  a  number  of  cocoa-nuts  to  be 
planted  tbereoa,  which  were  furnished  me  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Fernambaco,  with  the 
Tiew  of  their  forming,  in  time,  distinct  land-marks,  which  will  enable  the  place  to  be 
discerned  at  a  much  further  distance  than  is  now  possible. 

"  The  highest  part  of  the  bank  may  be  set  down  at  about  10  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  Rise  and  fall  of  tide,  7  feet.  We  found  the  current  to  set  W.N.W.  (true), 
between  1  and  2  miieu  per  hour." 

It  appears  probable,  ftom  the  observations  of  Commander  Parish,  that  a  bank  of 
soundings  extends  from  the  Kocas  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  distance  of  about  S 
miles.  Upon  this  bank  the  depth  obtained  was  14  end  IG  fothoms.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  to  make  a  frequent  nse  ai  the  lead  when  approaching  the  reef,  and  ta 
have  an  anchor  and  cable  ready  for  letting  go,  shonld  oocaaioB  render  it  necessary. 

Captain  J.  H.  Selwyn,  R.N.,  re-surveyed  the  island  in  H.M.S.  Sirtn,  Novemberj 
1857,  and  gives  the  fallowing  observations: — 

"  It  is  a  perfect  coral  island,  circular,  about  2  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  in  its 
oentre  a  shallow  lake,  with  an  opening  to  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  reef  is 
under  water.  There  are  two  sand-banks,  one  on  the  south-weet  side,  and'the  other 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  These  are  10  or  12  feet  above  water  at  all  tidca, 
and  are  200  or  300  yards  long.  The  smaller  has  on  it  some  stunted  vegetation  and 
hazel  trees.  A  tower  33  feet  high,  has  been  erected  on  the  larger  hank,  which  can 
be  seen  in  good  weather  a  distance  of  about  II  miles.  The  i^and  lies  in  a  strong 
Westwardly  current,  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  an  hour." 

Captain  H.  Toynbee  passed  them  in  the  Oloriana,  in  October,  1838,  and  published 
the  following  useful  remarks  in  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  October,  18Q9 : — 

"Throughout  the  «ftomooo  (October  19th],  we  steeied  about  S.  35°  W.,  and  at  9" 
p.m.  we  saw  the  reef  about  12  miles  off,  extending  &om  nearly  right  ahead  out  on  the 
weather  bow ;  and  at  S''  we  kept  away  W.S.W.,  so  as  to  pass  it  at  the  distance  of 
about  0  miles. 

"  The  sighting  the  Rocas  was  one  of  very  many  instances  in  my  experienoe  proving 
the  look-out  man,  either  trmn  want  of  practice  or  from  want  of  feeling  an  interest 
'  in  what  he  was  doing,  unable  to  see  an  object  almost  staring  him  in  theface.  From 
3^  30"  p.m.  I  ordered  a  regular  look~out  from  fore-topsail-yard,  and  at  5>|  p.m.  felt  so 
sure  that  the  reef  must  be  in  sight  that  I  determined  to  visit  the  topsail-yani  myself ; 
when  on  stepping  into  the  rigging  something  strange  caught  my  eye,  which  proved 
to  be  a  beacon  on  the  western  part  of  the  reef ;  yet  from  the  topsail-yard  the  look-ont 
man  had  seen  nothing,  and  could  hardly  see  it  when  I  pointed  it  out.  A  similar  casa 
happened  one  evening  on  onr  way  towards  Torres  Straits,  when  I  sent  an  offloer  np 
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to  look  round  u  the  san  get,  though  I  alwa;^^  kept  a  man  on  the  for«-topBul  yard. 
He  qaicklj  saw  a  loug  line  of  broken  water  right  ahead,  it  being  part  of  Lihon  ehoal, 
extending  further  to  the  eaatward  than  it  was  laid  down  either  in  charta  or  booki. 
I  find  that  in  moderately  clear  weather,  when  obaervationa  ahow  that  the  land  maj 
be  aishled,  a  good  night^glaw  on  the  fore-ca«tIe  and  a  patent  lead  are  first-rate  aafe- 
g^iardj )  indeed  the  three  L'a  are  all  right  enough,  but  muoh  depends  on  the  quality 
of  these  aaid  L'a. 


characteristioB  of  a  fringe  of  rooks  atioking  above  water  all  round  it,  and  lavoona  of 
beaadfuljy  green  water  inside  the  fringe.  There  were  loose  piccea  of  rock  l3'ing  in 
different  parts,  apparentl;  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  one  larger  than  the  rest  on  the 
caatern  end  of  the  reef;  and  on  the  western  was  the  highest  patch  of  send  :  it  was 
very  white,  though  partly  covered  by  aomething  looking  like  brownish  RTOse,  and 
there  was  placed  the  Deacon.  I  saw  no  sig-ns  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  planted  by  Com- 
mander Parish,  of  H.M.S.  Sharjuhooter. 
From  this  bird's-eye  view  I  think  tl 
re  water,  with  no  passage  even  for  a 
were  large  numbers  of  birds  settling  on  the  island,  and  as  the  evening  advanced  we 
passed  several  which  were  steering  a  straight  course  for  it.  This,  as  nas  freqnently 
been  remarked  before,  ib  a  capitel  sisn  for  pointing  out  land,  for  the  booby  and  some 
other  sea  birds  will,  if  possible,  find  a  resting  place  for  the  night,  even  though  it 
should  on^  be  a  ship's  yard-arm  ;  when  some  mischievons  boy  is  sure  to  disturb  his 
dreams,  of'^  which  he  makes  everybody  in  the  ship  aware  by  hia  loud  screaming  as  he 
ii  oarelessly  cairied  down  the  rigging  by  the  neck. 

"  7°  p.m. — As  we  passed  the  reef,  the  white  sand  island  on  the  western  end  bearing 
E.  by  S.  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  we  hove  the  lead  and  had  no  ground  with  43 
fitthoma  up  and  down.     A  plan  of  the  reef  would  bo  very  usefuL     There  being  a 

rl  moon  and  clear  horiwin,  I  found  otr  position  very  frequently,  in  order  to  detect 
first  ngUH  of  the  strong  westerly  current  which  some  shipa  have  experienced  in 
this  pait  of  the  sea." 

The  last  notice  we  shall  quote  is  that  arising  oat  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the 
Dtincan  Dunbar  before  mentioned : — On  Oct.  T,  1863,  Captain  fiwanson.  her  com- 
mander, observed  her  position  at  noon,  and  laid  his  course  to  pass  12  or  IS  miles  to 
eastward  of  the  Rocas,  allowing  for  the  current  as  IJ  mtlo  per  hour  to  the  westward. 
At  6.30  p.m.  she  struck  on  an  outlying  patch  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  isles,  and  be- 
came a  total  wreck.  The  ordinary  westerly  drift  had  evidently  ceased,  and  a  not 
nn&eijuent  slieht  southerly  and  easterly  one  had  taken  its  place,  and  thus  caused 
the  disaster.  The  paaaengers  and  crew  (117  in  number)  escaped  to  the  Sand  Island, 
and  were  fortunately  all  roscned  on  October  17th. 

''  In  the  chart  of  this  reef  a  beacon,  called  there  the  Syren  Beacon,  was  marked  as 
being  on  the  bank  or  islet  on  which  we  landed,  and  30  feet  above  hi^h-water  mark, 
and  seven  cocoa-nut  trees  as  being  on  the  other  islet  or  bank.  This  beacon  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  having  fallen,  and  the  seven  cocoa-nut  trees  have  disappeared, 
there  being  onlv  three  very  voung,  growing  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  four  feet  high.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  at  high  spring'  tides,  with  a  northerly  or  north- woaterly  wind, 
the  water  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  islet  on  which  we  took  refuge,  if  not  some- 
iffhat  above  it." 

What  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  put  the  mariner  on  his  guard  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  dangerous  (^t,  which  lies  about  12S  miles  off  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tbo  Bm- 
eilian  coast  about  (^pe  San  Boque  and  Point  Toiro. 

Lient  Leo,  U.S.N,  brig  Du^hin,  aays :— We  were  three  days  (March  29—31, 
1832)  within  from  20  to  30  miles  North  of  the  flats,  of  S.  Roqne,  off  Cape  Toiro, 
when  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  seem  to  meet  and  'form  a  region  of  calm  and  rains, 
irith  an  oppressive  atmosphere  resembling  that  of  the  equatorial  calms.  Outside  of 
this  region  our  track  shows  that  the  S.e!  trades,  though  light,  ^nei  ally  prevailed 
between  the  Rocas  and  the  main  te  within  a  degree  of  Point  Toiro,  and  that  when 
S.  A.  O.  2  B 
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TB  were  n  decree  and  u  half  North  of  this  cape,  and  in  the  puallel  of  the  Rocu, 
the  light  variable  winds,  leaving  the  S.E.  qaadra&t,  cajne  ont  to  the  eaitward,  loon 

it  northing  on  them,  and  turned  into  gentle  N.B.  trades  in  2°  S.    The  direction  of 

le  winds  around  this  cape,  oatBide  the  Influence  of  the  land-breeze,  and  also  ont- 
■ide  of  the  belt  of  calms  and  rains,  appeara  to  be  modified  by  the  form  of  the  con- 
tinent. The;  oome  fW>ni  the  touthwara  and  eastward  upon  the  eastern  shore,  which 
bends  to  the  northward ;  whilst  around  the  elbow  of  the  cape  they  draw  more 
easterlj  (interrupted  at  this  aeason,  when  the  snn  is  near  the  equinox  and  going 
North,  by  small  sqoalk  of  wind  and  rain  from  all  at«und  the  compass),  and  on  the 
northem  coast,  which  trends  to  the  westward,  they  cope  from  the  N.E. 

The  current  between  the  Rocaa  and  the  main  seta  generally  Irom  the  southward 
and  eastward,  from  1  to  1}  knot,  ontil  near  the  flats,  where  we  experienced  indioa- 
tions  of  a  counter  cnrrent  or  tide.  Learned  at  Para  that  their  coasting  Tesaela  were 
generally  four  weeks  going  fkim  there  to  Femambuco.  It  is  more  from  the  fkiling 
of  tbe  wind  there  than  Scorn  the  current,  that  it  is  so  difBcolt  to  double  Cape  San 
Koqne. 

CAPE  8AH  ROQUi:,  in  lat.  B°  2S'  20*  S.,  long.  35°  IT  30'  W.,  is  conaidered  aa 
the  turning  point  of  the  Brazilian  coaat.  It  has  been  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Vital  de 
Uliveira,  of  the  Brasilian  navr,  in  1859,  and  these  charts  give  ns  a  fair  knowledge 
of  this  important  landfall.  The  Shoab  of  San  Rogue  extend  between  tbe  Cape  and 
Toiro  or  Tonro  Point,  23  miles  to  the  N.W.,  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  8  mUes  off 
shore,  tbe  outer  edffe  being  in  some  places  awash.  The  N.W.  point  is  9  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Point  Toiro,  and  the  S.E.  end  41  miles  R.  by  N.  from  Cape  San  Hoque. 
There  are  several  channels  through  this  ooter  line  of  reefs,  and  within  it  is  a  channel 
of  31  to  5  fathoms  throughout,  except  a.  bar  of  13  to  14  feet  midway  between  Cape 
San  Koque  and  Point  Toiro.  The  charts  will  show  the  peculiarities  of  this  important 
point,  and  they  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thia  work 


6.  MANOEL  LUIS  SHOAL,  OFF  MARANHAM. 

This  dangerous  reef  lies  in  0°  02'  10*  8..  long.  44°  12'  to  44°  14'  W.     It  had  long 

been  known  to  exist,  bnt  its  exact  situation  was  not  ascertained  until  1820,  when  it 

was  found  by  the  Baron  Rousaiu  of  the  French  navy,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  very 

narrow  escape  when  searching  for  it. 

The  reef,  which  lies  0°  1'  30°  East  of  St.  Lnis,  or  Maranbam,  is  "more  than  half  m 
mile  across  from  North  to  South,  but  not  less  than  3  miles  in  an  £.  by  S.  and  W. 
by  N.  direction,  and  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  conical  rocks,  whoae  heads  are  jnit 
beneath  the  surface  of  low  tides,  having  small  openings  of  deep  water  (B  to  10  and  17 
fothoma)  between  them,  which  renders  it  the  more  dangerons ;  as  in  case  of  striking 
thereoD,^  a  vessel  wonld,  most  probably,  fo  down  immediately."  A  more  copious 
deacription  of  this  shoal  is  given  nereafter,  in  the  Directbns  for  Maranham,  &o. 


6.  ISLET  OF  TRINIDAD,  MARTIN  VA8  ROCK,8,  ETC. 
Tbe  little  island  of  Trinidad  has  been  correctly  placed  on  our  charts,  by  the  aartoy 


Trinidai;  tlu  point  A.  blaring  W.TN.tnu.ar  W.N.JF.  i  W.  bg  twrnpau,  4^  milf  duMtt. 
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oT  M.  B^rud,  m  offloer  of  the  £a  Co^ilU, 
commanded  bj  CftptaiQ  DuperreT,  Id  Oct.  1822. 
A  oopj  of  his  BDrvej  of  thia  and  the  adjoining 
Martin  Vas  Rocks  is  annexed.  The  S.E.  point  of 
Trinidad  is  in  lit.  20°  29'  55'  W.  The  longitude 
of  the  8.E.  point,  according  to  Comm.  Owen,  is 
29°  21'  42'. 

Id  approaching  Trinidad  from  the  eastward, 
when  running  on  its  parallel,  von  will  make  the 
three  islets  or  rocks  of  Martin  Vat,  which  maj 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  leagues  bom  a 
■hip's  deck.  These  rocks  are  very  remarkable, 
ana  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  they  he  North  and 
Sonth  from  each  other,  the  ilutancc  fkim  the 
outer  rock  beine  about  3  miles.  The  central 
rock  is  very  high,  with  tufte  of  withered  grass 
Mattered  over  its  surface ;  the  other  two  are  en- 
tirelv  barren.  There  is  a  passage  between  the 
MUthemrodBt  and  central  rocks.  The  northern- 
most almost  join.  In  clear  weather  Trinidad  is 
distinctlj  seen  from  the  rocks  of  Martin  Vas,  and 
may  be  deseried  10  leagues  off. 

This  island  is  abont  6  miles  in  circumference, 
the  land  very  unequal,  and  at  best  no  more  than 
a  cluster  of  rocks,  with  some  shrubs  in  the  val- 
lers.  Its  highest  point,  according  to  Captain 
Trollope,  is  2,020  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
tiorthermost  side  is  qnite  barren,  but  to  the 
Bonthward  all  the  intetstices  of  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  evei^reens  of  several  kinds ;  there  ia 
also  a  ^nantitj  of  sea  fowl  and  lock  fish,  and 
many  wild  hogs.*  The  generality  of  the  wood  is 
very  small,  though  there  are  trees  of  18  inches 
diameter  toward  the  extreme  heights. 

Trinidad  is  surtonndod  hj  shaip  ragfrcd  coral 
rocks,  with  an  almost  cantinnnl  sur^re  breaking 
on  every  part,  which  renders  the  landing  often  precarious,  and  watering  frequently 
impracticable ;  nor  is  there  a  possibility  of  rendering  either  certain,  for  the  surf  is 
often  incredibly  great,  and  has  been  seen  during  a  gale  at  S.W,  to  break  over  a  bluff 
■which  is  200  feet  high. 

The  island  ii  supplied  with  very  good  water  irom  two  small  streams  down  the  East 
and  S.W.  sides  of  it,  besides  a  small  issue  from  the  rock  which  forms  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity i  not  one  of  them  will  fill  a  tube  of  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  these  runs  are  temporarj'  or  perennial,  though  they  always  produce  a  small 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a  few  wretched  inhabitants. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Hamilton,  from  whose  account  the  detail  of  Trinidad  is  chiefly 
extracted,  speaking  of  the  anchorage,  says  that  they  anchored  off  the  West  side  of 
the  island,  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  to  be  able  to  weather  it  on  any  tack  should  the 
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•  Captain  Edmund  Halley,  of  the  I'aramore  Pmk,  afterwords  Dr.  Halley,  Aatronomer 
Royal,  hmded  on  this  island  1 7th  April,  1 700,  and  put  on  it  some  goaW  and  hogs  for  breed, 
as  also  a  pair  of  Ghiinea  fowl,  which  ha  carrii-d  from  St.  Helena.  "  I  look  (says  his 
iouniHl)  possession  of  the  island  in  Hia  Maiesly's  name,  as  knowing  it  to  be  granted  W  the 
King's  Letttra  Patout,  leaving  tlio  Union  Flag  flying."  Whan  tho  English  went  to  Trmi- 
dHd  in  1781,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  aottlement  was  practicable  Ifaere,  they  did  not 
find  it,  after  a  survey  of  two  months,  to  answer  their  expectations.  Commodore  Johnstone 
planlPd  various  roots  on  the  difereut  beighta,  but  they  all  perished  in  a  short  time  for 
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wind  happen  to  blow  on,  "  being  directed,"  continues  that  Mntletnaa,  "  to  do  ao  by 
Captain  D'Aiivergne,  who  infonned  us  of  the  wreck  of  tac  Saltletntdce  and  the 
miractUonB  escape  of  the  Jupiter  and  Slercuri/."  Thej  pmdently  aroided  the  com- 
mon  anchorage,  which  ie  alKint  a  muaket  shut  from  the  shore,  in  IS  or  20  &tbom8  of 
vater.  On  that  side  there  stands  a  stupendons  anih  or  hole  in  the  rock,  like  that  of 
Fernando  Noronho.  and  two  very  remarkable  rocks,  one  called  the  MoniuneDt  and 
the  other  the  Sngarloaf. 

The  Monument  is  850  feet  high,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  almost  detached  from 
the  island,  with  lar^e  trees  ^wing  on  its  top.  This  had  been  named,  in  1700,  t^ 
Dr.  Halley,  the  iS'iBBpin.'  The  Sngarloaf,  at  the  8.E.  end.  Is  1,160  feet  high,  of  a 
conical  form,  with  trees  likewise  on  its  summit,  and,  wbenever  it  rains  hard,  a  oaa- 
cade  of  above  700  feet  makes  there  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  arch  is  a  natural 
passage,  made  by  the  sea  through  a  bluff  about  800  I'eet  high ;  it  is  40  feet  in  breadth, 
nearly  50  feet  in  height,  and  420  in  length  )  the  d^pth  of  water  above  3  fathoms. 
When  the  sea  ia  moderate,  yon  may  see  through  this  Eirch  into  the  only  bay  in  the 
.  inland,  and  have  a  view  of  a  distant  rock  covered  with  trees,  which  renders  the 
prospect  extremely  picturesque. 

Lieutenant  Hamilton  Kays,  "  We  first  saw  the  island  on  the  Sth  of  Jane,  on  our 
passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  we  had  then  variable  winds  and  calms;  and  on 
making  it  a  second  time,  the  Sth  of  November,  we  had  exactly  the  same  winds  and 
weather,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  from  the  westward.  During  our 
■lay  there,  above  two  manths,  the  prevailing  wind  was  from  N.N.E. ;  hence  Icon- 
elude  the  S.E.  trade  wind  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  although  the  island  is  so  far  withia 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn." 

The  American  commander  Amasa  Delano  viuted  Trinidad  in  1803,  and  he  again 
describes  it  as  mostly  a  barren  rough  pile  of  rocky  mountains.  What  soil  there  is  on 
the  island  he  found  on  the  esstern  siae,  where  there  are  several  sand  beaches,  above 
one  of  which  the  Portuguese  had  a  settlement,  and  have,  he  aavs,  done  much  work  in 
making  streets  or  roads  over  the  valleys,  levelling  down  small  bills  to  make  the  roada 
good.  They  had  walled  in  a  number  of  inclosures  for  the  purpose  of  making  fields, 
at  the  expenHe  of  moch.  iabonr.  "  Thia  settlement  was  directly  above  the  most 
northerly  sand-beach  on  the  East  side  of  the  island,  aud  has  the  best  stream  of  water 
on  the  island  running  through  it.  It  might  be  possible  (be  adds),  in  pleasant  weather, 
to  get  it  olF  from  this  place,  but  we  get  ours  off  the  Soutb  side  from  the  next  best 
watering  place  or  stream.  This  falls  in  a  cascade  over  rocks  some  way  up  the 
mountains,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  boat  when  passing  it.  After  you  have 
discovered  the  stream,  you  can  land  on  a  point  of  rocks  josi  to  the  westward  of  tho 
watering  place,  and  from  thence  may  walk  post  it,  and  when  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  stream  there  is  a  amal!  cove  between  the  rocks  where  you  may  float 
your  casks  off. 

"  Wood  mav  he  cut  on  the  monntain  iost  above  the  first  landinr-place,  and  yoa 
can  take  it  of)  if  you  have  a  small  oak  ooat.  The  method  in  which  we  filled  our 
water-casks  was  carr^^ing  it  in  kegs  and  backets  to  the  place  where  we  floated  our 
casks  on  shore. 

"  All  the  South  side  of  the  island  is  Indented  with  small  beys ;  but  the  whole  is  so 
iron-bound  a  shore,  and  such  a  swell  surging  against  it,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  land  a  boat  without  great  danger  of  staving  it.  The  South  part  is  a  very  re- 
markable high  sijuare  bluff  head,  and  is  very  large.  There  is  a  sand  beach  to  the 
westward  of  this  head,  but  I  should  caution  against  landing  on  the  beach  till  it  is 
well  examined ;  for  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  beach,  and  amongst  the  breakers, 
it  is  full  of  rocks,  which  are  not  seen  until  you  are  amongst  them.  Where  we  landed 
we  ?aw  the  remains  of  at  least  two  or  three  boats  which  had  been  knocked  to  pieces 
by  landing.    We  found  plenty  of  goats  and  hogs.    The  latter  were  very  shy,  but  we 
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"  If  a  ship  is  yety  mnch  in  want  of  wood  or  water,  it  may  be  got  at  Trinidad : 
or  if  the  crew  Bbonla  have  the  kuttt,  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  Tscmil  Iliem  in,  as 
yon  can  get  plenty  of  greens  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  such  as  fine  purslain  and 
aeveral  other  kinds.  These,  together  with  the  fine  sweet  wateri  would  soon  re- 
cniit  a  orew.  ' 

■*  A  ship  mnat  neTer  be  anchored  at  this  plaoe  with  common  cables,  or  she  will  be 
likely  to  lose  her  anchors ;  but  if  she  has  ohains  for  her  aachors,  the  rooks  cannot  cat 
them.  The  aarij^doii  is  safe  for  a  ship  all  ronnd  the  island  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  Martin  Vat  Rocka,  or  more  properlv  islets,  lie  about  East,  0  leagues  distant, 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  dangers  between  them  and  Trinidad." 

Commodore  Owen,  in  H.M.S.  Lmen,  made  Trinidad  on  the  25th  of  April,  1822  j 
and  he  says  that  I^nidad,  excepting  the  S.E.  bay,  appeert-d  like  a  mass  of  rocks. 
The  Ninepin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  appears  to  be  a  basaltic  colnmTi,  and 
is  very  remarbable  from  a  slight  inclination  in  its  position,  which  makes  it  look  from 
certain  points  as  if  about  to  fall.  A  few*stnmp8  of  euphorbia  and  some  other  ahmba 
were  scattered  over  its  otherwise  barren  snrface :  the  vicinity  of  S.E.  Bay  alone  bear- 
ing an  appearance  of  ferKlity. 

KASTIH  VAS  ROCKS.— These  rocks,  as  before  noticed,  are  high  and  barren. 
The  centred  one  is  the  largest,  about  300  feet  high,  and  it  may  be  seen,  trom  a  ship's 
deck,  at  the  distance  of  25  miles.  When  bearing  South  the  rocks  seem  nearly  in  a 
line.  The  northern  an^  central  rocks  are  near  each  other,  but  between  the  central 
and  sonthern  rocks  is  a  good  channel.  Here  the  ChttUrfield,  in  1800,  oWrved  the 
latitude  20°  28'.  When  throngh,  she  hove-to  in  12  fathoms,  with  the  largest  rock 
E.N.B.  abont  a  mile,  the  bottom  then  visible,  and  caught  plenty  of  rock  cod  and 
other  fish :  the  >oat,  in  sonnding,  found  the  depth  decrease  gradually,  over  a  rocky 
bottom,  to  1}  fathom  close  to  the  largest  rock. 

The  North  rock  is  small,  and  moat  westerly:  all  are  steep  and  inacceasible.  The 
distance  between  the  extremes  is  about  3  miles. 

According  to  M.  B£rard,  whose  sarvey  is  given  on  p.  187,  the  largest  islet  is  in 
lat.  20°  2T  40*  S.,  long.  28*  52'  38.'  This  position  has  been  confirmed  by  Captain 
H.  A.  Van  Kamebeek,  of  the  Netherlaodiah  frigate  Print  Hendrik,  who  makes  ila 
loDgitode  28°  62'  45"  W.  Hence  the  true  bearing  from  Trinidad  is  W.  4°  8.  (or  W.  J 
N.  by  compass),  and  the  distance  is  26  mites. 

SUNKEN  ROCK  near  Martin  Vas.— From  a  Dutch  work,"  we  give  the  follow- 
ing : — Mr.  Menkman,  captain  of  the  merchant  ship  de  Anutel,  has  given  informa- 
tion relative  to  an  hitherto  unknown  sunken  rock,  near  the  Martin  Vas  Rocks  as 
fbflowR : — 

'•  In  the  forenoon  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  1842,  at  10>>,  we  saw  the  Martin  Vas  Rocka 
in  theS.S.W.;  at  12o  they  bore  S.W.  by  W.,  distant  from  us  12  milea. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  at  2'^  30~,  they  bore  Sontb,  2  miles  distant,  and  we  discovered  a 
ttmJten  rock,  a  short  mile  S.W.  from  the  said  rocks.    Var,,  6°  West.         • 


7.  ABROLHOS  OR  BRASIL  BANKS. 

Between  the  parallels  of  16°  and  22^  S.,  and  between  long.  30*  W.  and  the  coast, 

there  is  an  eitenaive  bank,  or  rather  collection  of  banks,  with  deep  water  between 

them,  the  number  and  nature  of  which  we  as  yet  know  very  imperfectly.    The 

AbrelhoB  Islet*  occupy  a  central  position  among  these  coralline  shelves,  and  have 
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been  well  nttrayed.  Bo  alio  tuve  two  trntohea,  now  pUeed  on  tbo  charts,  wider  &b 
name  of  the  Victoria  and  Set^ur  Baiuct,  tcota  the  aorreys  of  Captain  Denhaat,  in 
U.M.S.  Herald,  in  1802.  But  each  of  these  had  been  before  known  and  partially 
explored,  aa  will  be  presently  aeen.  These,  then,  are  well  determined ;  but  of  others 
enumerated  here,  the  positions  and  extent  must  be  left  for  fdtnfe  examination  and 
conaideration. 

Commencing  with  the  northward,  the  ships  Royal  Charlotte,  BruMieiek,  and  Glai' 
ton,  in  June,  1 803,  when  in  kt.  16°  0'  8.,  lone.  37°  48'  W.,  had  soundings  in  22  and 
25fathoms,  and  thence  gradnally  deepening  from  8.S.E.  to  S.E.  15  miles,  to  60 
fathonis.  This  may  be  the  edge  of  the  off  shore  soundings,  as  the  David  Scott,  in 
Inne,  1810,  in  lat.  16°  55'  S.,  long.  38°  26'  W.,  had  from  19  to  24  fathome,  the  coast 
in  sight  bearing  W.S.W.,  distant  about  IT  leagues. 

Tbe  next  portion  is  a  patch  of  ft-om  31  to  70  fathoms,  coarse  sand  and  ooral,  lying 
in  about  16''  00'  S.,  long.  SB"  10'  W. 

The  Hotspur  Bank,  presently  described,  is  1°  to  tbe  South  of  this.  In  Jane,  1792, 
the  Buabridgt,  when  in  lat.  16°  35'  6.,  long.  35°  54'  W.,  by  chronometer,  and  3S°  56' 
by  lunars,  had  soundings  in  30,  32,  and  3S  fathoms  ooral  rock.  The  next  to  th« 
southward  is  a  shoal,  marked  on  the  chart,  of  30  to  73  fathoms,  in  lat.  20°  IS' 8.,  long. 
36°  25'  W.  To  ihe  West  of  this  is  the  Victoria  Bank,  presently  described.*  In  bt. 
31°  56'  S.,  long.  38°  56'  W.,  some  discoloured  water  was  seen  by  the  Zepkyr,  as 
shown  on  the  chart ;  and  at  1*  West  of  this  is  the  eoonding  obtained  by  H.M.S.  Pilot 
inlS43. 

All  these  banks  have  more  or  less  of  one  oharacleriBtic,  that  of  haHng  a  herd 
coralline  crust,  end  also  of  being  Tery  ste«p-fo.  The  depths  between  them  have  not 
been  ascertained,  but  exceed  from  160  to  2S0  fathoms.  As  they  might  be  serviceable 
in  approaching  this  coast,  as  a,  means  of  verifring  tbe  positions,  or  indicating  the 
proximity  of  the  continent,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  their  extent,  number,  and  character  were  recorded. 

HoTSPim  Ba>~k. — Thd  existence  of  this  bank,  one  of  the  nnmber  before  allnded  to, 
was  first  determined  by  a  sounding  of  47  fathoms  in  the  Hotspur  in  1814.  Captain 
H.  M.  Denham,  in  command  of  H.M.8S.  Herald  and  Torch  steamer,  on  their  way  to 
the  Fe^ce  Islands,  in  October,  1852,  examined  and  determined  its  extent.  "  I  shaped 
a  conrse  that  should  lest  this  single  sounding  of  47  fathoms;  and  DbtBinin)f  quicker 
BOUudingB  as  we  approached  the  assigned  position  of  the  Hottpur,  our  casts  jumped 
suddenly  from  300  fathoms,  no  bottom,  to  27  fathoms  oorat ;  which,  being  7  miles  in 
advance  of  the  47  fathom  spot,  at  once  gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  the  bank  might  cover 
a  considerable  apace  with  perhaps  sboaler  water.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  up  an 
anchorage  upon  it.     The  atmaspnere  favoured  our  morning,  noon,  and  evening  ohser- 


'    ■  An  island  distinguished  by  n 

described,  and  said  to  lie  at  the  di 

Trinidad.    Doubts  were  long  sinoe  entertained  as  to  its  eiiat«nce,  and  they  may  n 

considered  a*  verified. 

La  JPtnmu,  in  1785,  sought  fbr  it  witliout  success,  aa  fat  as  the  longitude  of  7*  West  of 
Trinidad ;  and  M.  Ernsenstem,  in  1SU8,  prosecuted  the  Bearoli  bo  much  forther  to  lbs  west- 
vard  that  its  non-existence  within  37°  West  appcarB  certain.  Add  to  this  that  the  governor 
of  St.  Catherine's  informed  M.  Peroxise  that  the  govemor-gonerH.]  nf  Brtisil  had  despalrhed 
a  veesal  in  tbe  preopding  year  to  survey  ttio  island,  but  that  it  oould  not  be  found,  and  it  had 
consequently  been  expuoged  &am  the  charts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  said  that  land  was  seen  by  Qia  commander  of  the 
Ttliea  steamer,  on  her  passage  to  Fern,  in  182S,  whioh  apptond  to  lie  in  lat.  SO*  2A',  and 
long.  37*  S',  ornesrly  so.  At  noon  the  vessel  was  in  or  about  20*  20'  S.,  and  long.  37°  2S'. 
The  island  bore  8.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  by  compaxs,  distant,  by  estimation,  about  8  leagues.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  error,  as  an  island  visible  at  such  a  diatanoe,  must  have  been 
frequently  seen,  bat  the  spot  indicated  is  neur  to  the  East  end  of  the  Victoria  Bank,  and  it 
ispossibla  that  it  may  have  formerly  been  nearer  the  eurfaco. 
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vBtions,  M)  that  latitude  and  loUKittide  were  latisfactorilT  obtuned.  It  blew  Boffl' 
dentlj  moderate  from  N.E.  to  detat^h  the  boats,  and  before  the  swell  dialnrbed  tim, 
we  obtained  Bofficient  to  show  that  we  had  anchored  Qpon  a  8teep-to  bank  of  coral- 
lioe  cruBt,  extending  14  miles  N.W.  and  S.B.,  and  10  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  8.W.  direc- 
tion, with  as  little  aa  29  lalhoma  on  the  middle  of  it,  and  which  deepened  snddenlj- 
from  30  fathoms  to  70  and  200  fathoma,  without  bottom.  We  oonld  not  detect  the 
■lightest  current  nor  diacolooration  that  woald  indicate  so  abrupt  a  feature  in  ocean, 
water,  hr  ripple  or  otherwise.  The  lead  brouebt  up  a  few  specimens,  but  the  diedfre 
and  ancnor  brought  up  nothing,  and  the  flshiag  lines  were  Terj  anccessAiI.  we 
determined  the  latituda  of  the  N.W,  extreme  of  this  bank  to  be  17°  51'  30"  S.,  and 
the  longitude,  with  the  anbsequent  ratea  at  Kio,  36°  fi'  9'  W.,  and  the  variation  6° 

Victoria  Bank. — Foraknowledgeof  the  extent  of  this  hank  weare  also  indebted 
to  Captain  Denham.  Ita  eiiatenee  was  first  made  known  by  the  Montagus,  in  1S13, 
A  portion  of  it  had  been  sounded  hy  Commodore  Sinclair,  iu  the  U.S.  frigate  CangraM, 
in  1817,  as  related  in  Bracken ridge'a  accannt  of  the  vojage  :  the  depths  there  fannd 
were  35  fathoms,  and  they  were  lost  in  lat.  20°  30'  8.,  long,  37°  30'  W. ""  It  was  there- 
Ibre  called  the  CongrtM  Bank.  In  August,  1849,  the  U.S  ship  John  Adamt,  ex.' 
plorcd  its  8.G.  position.*  Captain  Denham's  remarks,  continued  from  the  prerioua 
description,  ara  as  follow  : — 

Pursuing  our  search  forthe  Montague  Shoal,  at  9  miles  farther  eastward  than  it 
was  reported,  we  struck  it  in  31  fathoms,  from  a  long  line  of  ISO,  with  the  deep  sea 
lead,  and  no  bottom.  We  were  fortj-eight  hours  bufteting  with  a  south-easter  before 
we  could  obtain  an  anchor  hold  of  this  bank,  to  which  my  attention  had  been  ea- 
pecially  directed.  Eventually  we  occupied  three  positions  on  it ;  the  Torch  joined  us, 
and  we  soon  traced  out  a  tolerably  flat  bank  of  35  fathoms,  bending  to  the  South,  in 
its  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  72  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  with 
one  spot  at  its  N.E.  extreme  of  only  19  &thoma.  We  found  a  current  to  the  S.  W. 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  The  same  description  of  fish  as  on  the  Hotspur 
«ere  found  in  abundanoc  The  swaba  which  we  let  down  on  it  from  different  parts  of 
the  ships  entangled  some  massive  specimens,  while  the  crusted  surface  would  yield 
nothing  to  the  dredse  or  palm  of  the  anchor.  Our  observations  on  this  bank  place 
it  in  kt.  30°  45'  8'  S.,  long.  37°  47  33~  W.  The  variation  (also  adjusted  for  chaoga 
of  subsequently  ascertained  deviation}  come  out  3°  43'  W.* 

The  French  frigate,  SeUe  Poult,  in  March,  1843,  tried  for  sonnainga  at  30  leagues 
to  the  East  of  the  assigned  position  of  Congress  Bank,  commencing  in  lat.  20°  26' 
8.,  long.  35>  49'  W.,  and  terminating  in  lat.  20°  33'  8.,  long.  35°  58'.  She  found  from 
18  to  30  bthoms,  coral  bottom.  A^hough  there  is  thus  a  difference  of  nearly  90 
miles  in  the  longitude  and  that  stated  for  the  Conness  Bank,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  the  same.  The  longitude  of  the  BtUt  Poufe  may  be  taken  as  near  the 
trath. 

The  Pilot  Baxk.— H.M.S.  Pilot,  Captain  Jervis,  in  1843,  strack  a  bank  of  sound- 
ings in  from  9  to  15,  16,  and  35  fathoms,  extending  N.E.  and  S.W.,  from  lat.  21°  38" 
S.,  long.  39°  35',  to  lat,  21°  61',  long.  39°  50',  or  about  IS  miles  in  extent.  Within 
this  thare  is  a  ^tfa  of  above  160  flOhoms  between  it  and  the  shoal  water,  extending 
off  Cafe  San  Thom^  Whether  a  less  depth  than  this  of  9  tathoms  exists  in  thia 
locality  baa  been  doubted,  but  in  the  subsequent  description  of  the  Brasilian  Coast 
there  will  be  found  a  statement,  that  5}  and  4^  fathoms  had  been  fonnd  within  35 
mileaof  the  Cape.  This  most  be  left  for  fntura  determination,  though  the  uneven 
Batnra  of  the  bottom  in  this  vidnity  would  render  such  a  fact  not  improbttble. 


nanillng  the  John  Adamt)  letter  respecting  his  souadinn  in 
I,  vol.  iii.,  p.  aS9,  and  the  '■  Nautical  VagiMae,"  ISfiO,  p. 
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9.  MEDEIR08  ROC£(P). 

A  rock,  just  awtt»h,  in  lat  23°  41'  8.,  long.  44»  47'  W..  or  132  miles  S.W.  ty  S.  of 
tbe  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  seen  hj  a  pilot  of  Babla,  ttamed  Medeiros,  in  Feb- 
ruaij,  1811,    The  positioii  here  giveois  uncertain. 


10.  LAUREL  SHOAL,  OFF  THE  RIO  DE  PLATA. 


on  the  I9tb  of  June,  1822,  having  been  oblige 
tained  by  a  heavy  sea  breaking  on  board  her. 

The  master  reports  as  followa : — That,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  he  discovered  a  shoal  in 
lat  36*  28'  S.,  long.  51°  30'  W. ;  that  it  appeared  to  be  about  a  mile  long,  and  the 
same  in  breadth,  with  a  sea  breaking  very  nigh  over  it;  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
sand,  and  little  water  on  it.  He  passed  vrithin  half  a  mile,  and  then  hove-t«,  sonnd' 
ing  with  20  fathoms  of  line,  and  found  no  bottom.  He  further  states  that  he  had  a 
good  chronometer  on  hoard,  and  was  6  miles  (vhich  way  P)  oat  of  his  lon^tude  when 
he  made  the  port  of  Monte  Video, — X^eui/paper. 


II.  THE  ISLAND  OF  ASCENSION. 

This  solitary  island,  lying  in  the  track  of  shipping  bound  tji  the  Cape,  has  received 
mush  attention  ^om  the  English  Qavemment,  towards  its  resources  as  a  place  of 
refreshment  for  vcbbcIs  passing.  As  will  be  found  by  the  subsequent  description,  its 
natural  advantatrea  have  been  signally  improved,  and  ore  still  nnder  course  of  in- 
creasing prosperity. 

The  position  of  Ascension  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained,  and  may  therefore 
be  depended  on  as  a  point  of  departure,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  results  given  by  the 
following  observers. 

Captain  Sabine,  who  made  some  observations  in  1822,  for  fixing  the  position  of  this 
'  '      1,  gave  it  as  in  lat.  7°  95'  48',  long.  14°  23'  46".     These  observations  consisted  of 
'■■"     "  '  '  '■  '     "      —-'-  'jj  t]ig  j^gy/  Barrack  Sqoare  during  the  months  of 

According  to  the  chronometric  measurements  of  Captain  Foster  from  St  Helena, 
Barrack  Square  is  in  long.  14'  23'  23",  and  by  a  similar  measurement  by  Admiral  Fitz 
Roy,  it  is  in  W  24'  40'  W. 

Oomtnodore  Owen  gives  the  longitude  of  Georgetown,  from  observations  made  ia 
the  Levm,  in  1326,  in  the  N.  W.  bay  of  Ascension,  as  14°  26'  20" ;  and  Captain  Vidol, 
in  1S28,  made  it  14°  26'  12".  The  mean  of  those  five  authorities  ia  14°  2d'  18',  the 
longitude  which  is  given  in  the  table. 

The  island  wm  more  completely  surveyed  in  183S,  hy  Captain  O.  A.  Bedford,  R.N., 
who  takes  Admiral    FitzKoy's  longitude,  viz.,  14*   24'    20'    as  that  of  Barrack 


Afetiuim  Itland,  If.lf.  W.\W.i  miU*. 


AtcenMuin,  bfarinj  tl'tit,  7  or  9  Uaguu. 

The  Island  of  Ascension*  is  of  an  elliptic  fonn,  its  ^reatsBt  diameter  from  East  to 
West,  being  T|  miles,  and  its  shortest,  from  North  to  SoDth,  6  miles.  The  area  of 
iti  base  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  38  square  miles,  and  its  circomferenoe  about  22 

AscennoD  is  of  Tolcanic  oriKin,  and  of  oomparativelj  recent  formatioD,  its  surface 
being  eiceedinglj^  irregular,  and  preaenting  from  the  sea  a  barren  and  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. The  highcbt  peak,  or  Qragn  Mountain,  is  elevated  2,R18  feet  above  the 
Bea,  and  may  therefore  be  seen  from  a  frigate's  deck  at  the  distfince  of  65  miles.  The 
latitade  of  this  summit  is  7°  56'  88"  S.,  and  i#  the  longitude  of  the  fort  be  14°  24',  that 
of  the  peak  ^niU  be  14°  20'.  From  the  sammit  of  toe  Oreeo  Mountain  about  forty 
hills  may  be  seen  of  diSarent  magnitudes,  beiDg  eztiD^ished  craters,  which  have  at 
difierent  periods  of  the  volcanoes  actually  ^ven  vent  to  its  fires.  From  manv  of  these 
craters  one  may  trace  distinctly  the  direction  of  the  lava  currents  on  their  way  to 
the  sea. 

All  the  different  varieties  of  the  lavas  of  Veanrios  may  be  found  here,  apparently 
in  a  rapid  progress  of  decomposition,  so  that  at  Bom<-  future  period  this  island,  like 
other  volcanoes,  will  be  one  mass  of  rich  mould.  Many  of  the  round  conical  hills  are 
already  fit  for  being  planted  with  vines,  their  soil  being  composed  of  ashes  and  a  fer- 
mginooa  earth,  a  decomposition  of  calcined  ores  of  iron  ;  of  this  description  is  Red 
Cross  Hill,  near  the  anchorage,  having  an  elevation  of  816  feet  above  the  sea;  but  so 
dry  and  porous  is  the  soil,  that  no  sooner  does  the  rain  fall,  that  it  is  absorbed  and 
disappears. 

The  principal  cultivation  is  on  and  above  Green  Mountain,  where  it  rains  more  fre- 
quently than  on  the  lebs  elevated  parts  of  the  island.  The  principal  garden  is  3,500 
feetalioTe  the  sea;  here  the  climate  is  delightful,  the  temperature  during  the  day- 
time being  generally  about  H°,  that  at  the  landing  place  near  the  fort  being  8a". 
The  temperature  on  the  peak  is  stiU  lower ;  my  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  current 
of  air  sweeping  over  the  peak,  fell  to  60° ;  this  was  at  I''  p.m.,  the  instrument  being 
in  the  shade,  and  the  snn  shining  at  the  time.  The  sammit  of  Oreen  Mountain  is 
covered  with  rock  rosea  and  several  g>ecies  of  fern  and  mosses,  indigenous  to  the 
island.  Thfcie  were  about  100  acres  of  land  cultirated  in  1830,  and  above  1,000  more 
fit  fbr  cultivation  bj'  the  plough,  on  and  about  green  Mountain,  independent  of  many 
ravines  and  hollows,  containing  a  rich  soil,  where  no  donbt  fiiiit  and  other  usefiil 
trees  will  be  planted,  so  soon  as  the  different  fortifioations  shall  be  complete. 


■  The  fbUowiog  dearrtption  is  &om  Oie  "  Nautical  MagMiue,"  lB4t,  p.  690,  by  Mr,  V. 
Walker,  Queen's  hurbDur  master. 

S.  A.O.  2  c 
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The  climate  of  ABCension  ia  perhaps  u  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  worU,  and  its 
■olabritf  in  DO  doubt  owing  to  tiie  conatant  trade  wind  blowing  in  a  moderate  breese, 
Tentilating  and  cooling  every  part  of  the  island ;  the  drjueiia  of  the  air,  and  the  ab- 
Bence  of  marth  or  moiit  soils  contribute  to  the  elasticity  and  buayaacj  of  the  air,  and 
renders  the  islaud  a  most  desirable  epot  for  an  inTalid,  who  lui^ht  be  traneplanted 
from  Tartar  Stairs  to  the  moantain  in  two  houn,  the  distance  being  T  miiefl,  frmn  a 
temperature  of  W  to  one  of  li'.' 

Abaadaoce  of  purslain  grows  among  the  rocks,  stones,  and  crevices  of  the  cU% ; 
this  vegetable  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  aod  it  capable  of  keeping  them  alive  and  in 
tolerable  condition,  as  was  evident  from  a  bauock  making  his  oicape,  and  being 
absentfive  or  aiz  months,  dnriog  which  time  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but  pursIaiD, 

The  animals  that  are  found  in  a  wild  state  are  rate,  cats,  goats,  and  laod-crabs ;  the 
cats  are  nuroerone,  but  instead  of  dcBtrojing  the  rats,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  places  freqnented  bv  the  different  species  of  sea-fowl  that  visit  the 
island.  The  goata,  rats,  and  land-crabs  arc  great  enemies  to  farming,  destroying  all 
sorts  of  planta  and  fmit;  they  are,  therefore,  killed  in  great  nnmbers  by  the  garri- 
son, and  may  ultimately  be  extirpated-  The  weather  aide  of  the  island  is  high  and 
inaccessible,  with  an  iron-bound  coant,  and  deep  water.  No  part  of  the  coast  ia 
accessible  from  South-west  Bay,  round  the  South  point  of  the  island,  and  as  far  ae 
North-east  Bay. 

From  the  South  point  of  South-west  Bay,  and  along  the  lee  side  of  the  island  to 
English  Bay,  there  is  an  excellent  anchornge  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms  water,  sand, 
and  mud )  within  the  distance  of  6  miles  3(H}  sail  might  be  anchored  at  the  distance 
of  100  fathoms  from  each  other ;  for  although  Iht-  coast  from  the  fort  ronnd  to  South- 
west Bay  be  rocky,  with  foul  grouiid  extending  about  balf  a  mile  into  the  sea,  yet  I 
found  the  bottom  perfectly  clear  without  the  depth  of  10  fathoms. 

I  have  already  Eta*cd  that  upwards  of  forty  craters  have,  in  former  times,  been  in  a 
state  of  activity.  Now  ttie  island  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  constant  biisk  S.E. 
trade  wind,  the  ashes,  pumice  dust,  &c.,  ejected  by  the  volcanoes,  have  been  cenied 
by  the  wind  into  the  sea  to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  formed  an  excellent  anchor- 
age; the  bank  thus  formed  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  augmented  by  vaat 
quantities  of  small  shells,  ground  up  together,  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
waves;  and  it  is  those  fine  pieces  of  shells  that  form  the  vaiious  benches  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  sea  turtle  deposits  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  current  in  the  air  or  ocean,  at  an  island,  the  dust  in 
the  air,  or  the  mud  in  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the  current,  and  depoHited  to  leeward, 
where  a  bank  is  formed  on  which  ships  may  anchor ;  this  is  the;  case  at  St.  Helena, 
Ascenaion,  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  &c. 

Ascension  is  visited  by  the  sea  turtle  betweon  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  during  the  above  period  each  female  makes  three  or  four  nests.  The 
animal  remains  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  till  6fty  or  sixty  eggs  are  fit  for  being 
deposited  in  the  sand.  She  then  lands  on  the  beach,  between  ten  o'clock  at  night 
and  four  in  the  morning,  and  going  sometimes  150  or  200  yards  above  high  water 
mark,  digs  a  large  pit,  about  6  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  2  or  3  feet  deep,  where  the 
eggs  are  deposited  and  carefully  covered  with  sand ;  she  then  ieaves  them  to  nature. 
In  about  nine  or  fen  weeks  the  young  turtle  breaks  its  prison,  and  working  its  way 
upwards  through  the  sand,  gains  the  surface,  and  proceeda  directly  to  the  sea.  Should 
this  Journey  happen  in  daylight,  many  of  the  young  animals  are  picked  up   and  de- 


•  The  year  ii  divided  into  two  seasons  ;  the  hot  months  commoncing  in  December,  and 
ending  in  Slay  ;  the  cool  season  extending  thrniigh  the  remnining  monlhs.  ITio  thpimometer 
ranges  throughout  Iha  year  in  the  low  lands  liom  70°  to  H8°  (it  has  been  bb  high  as  90"), 
and  averages  8a° ;  in  the  high  lands  it  ranges  from  62°  to  82°,  and  averages  70°.  Torn 
island,  I  apprehend,  is  not  subject  to  a  niny  aeaaon.~  Captain  Srattdrtlh,  S.B. 
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▼onred  hj  the  man-of-wu  bird,  who  maj  b«  seen  havering  over  the  tnrtlea'  nwts- 
For  tia»  cpecies  of  warbre  in  destraying  the  Tonng  tartlet  the  nun-of-vai  bird  ia 
■hot,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  the  officers  of  tne  garrison. 

There  are  abundance  of  excellent  fish  to  be  oaught  among  the  rooks  thronghoat  fb« 
year,  such  as  rock  cod,  conger,  cavalhoH,  &c. ;  tbey  are  bo  plentiful  that  a  boat's  crew 
may  catch  enovgb  for  a  frigate's  ship's  companj.  The  best  place  for  fishing  is  on 
the  reef,  near  the  anohorage,  beginning  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork  for  a  btut,  and 
afterwards  cntting  up  a  fiab  for  bait  Cray -fish  are  also  caught  near  the  mouths  of 
caverns  amongst  the  Rocks  towards  English  Bay.  The  method  ia  as  follows : — 
hang  a  piece  of  fish  or  pork  by  a  string  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  month  of  a  cavern,  the  oray-flsh  obeerving  it  will  rise  to  the  bait,  and 
may  be  taken  by  hand. 

The  coast  to  leeward  of  the  island  ia  bold  and  clear  fi'om  English  Bay  to  the  fort 
near  Tartar  Stairs.  About  a  mite  to  the  N.E.  of  the  fort  there  is  a  small  bay,  with 
a,  spot  of  sand  on  it,  on  which  a  boat  may  land  among  wild  and  irregular  climpers ; 
this  spot  baa  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Comfort  Cove  (now  called  Comfortless 
CoTe],  and  extolled  very  much  sbove  its  real  merit.  From  the  foot  of  Fort  Cockbnm 
round  to  the  westward  as  far  as  South-west  Bay,  the  coast  is,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, rock^.  The  reef  runs  out  about  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a 
N.W.  direction ;  it  ie  composed  of  uneven  masses  of  hard,  pointed  lava,  with  spots  of 
white  sand  in  the  hallow  places ;  there  are  many  uf  these  painted  rocks  on  which  a 
ship  would  strike,  and  on  some  of  which  ships  have  actually  struck;  and  to  prevent 
such  accidents  for  the  future,  a  large  buoy  is  now  moored  near  the  extremity  of  the 
reef,  on  a  rock  having  31)  feet  water  on  it.  The  following  are  its  marks : — the  flag- 
stuff  on  the  fort  in  a  Tine  with  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  jetty,  near  the  crane  at  Tartar 
Stairs,  and  the  peak  of  the  Green  Mountain,  just  touching  the  edge  of  Red  Cross 
nill.  Should  tne  buoy  be  gone,  by  keeping  in  10  fathoms  a  ship  will  avoid  all  the 
dangers  on  the  reef. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  heavj  swell  sets  in  fh>m  the  sonth- west  ward, 
occasioned  by  galei  of  wind  without  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds  in  the  South  At- 
laotio.  The  long  swell  rolling  in  against  the  wind,  and  meeting  with  ahoal  water 
and  the  uneven  rocky  bottom  of  the  reef,  breaks  high  and  with  violence,  sweeping 
away  thousands  of  Ions  of  sand  from  the  beach  into  deep  water :  this  sand  is  again 
thrown  on  shore  in  fine  smooth  water. 

About  half  a  mile  inland  from  South-west  Bay,  and  behind  the  lava  currents,  lying 
near  the  beach,  there  is  a  tract  of  land  of  comparatively  smooth  sorfuoe,  and  of  con- 
siderable dimensions;  the  soil  is  very  rich,  but  so  dry  and  dusty  as  seldom  to  ex- 
hibit any  other  verdure  than  a  little  pnrslain.  A  little  further  to  the  south-eastward, 
and  behind  some  bi^h  conical  hills,  there  is  a  sandy  plain,  having  an  area  of  perhaps 
20  or  30  acres.  This  level  ia  surrounded  by  the  above  mentioned  conical  hills  on  th« 
North,  and  on  every  other  side  by  high  ridges  of  lava,  through  which  the  rains  have 
worn  "  fiumari,"  or  water-courses,  by  which  eonaiderahle  qnantities  of  sand  and 
pumice  hale  been  discharged  into  the  plain.  I  could  trace  very  distinctly  a  line  of 
pumice  and  other  floating  materials  on  the  foot  of  the  bills  along  the  lee  side  of  the 
plaiD,  left  as  the  last  high  water  mark,  and  showing  most  clearly  that  at  times  there 
has  been  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  fresh  water  in  the  valley,  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
supply  tho  island  for  many  years.  This  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  occasional 
heavy  rains  that  must  fall  at  Ascension,  and  points  out  the  propriety  of  constructing 
tanks  in  eligible  situations. 

Ascension,  without  water  and  wood,  was  formerly  frequented  only  on  aooonnt  of 
its  turtles.  "  Of  this  article,"  says  Captain  Leslie  (lT~3),  "the  island  furnishes  tha 
finest  in  the  creation;  the  females  from,  I  suppose,  hundreds  of  leagues  around,  come 
here  to  lay  their  ogofa,  on  which  employment  they  are  taken  at  night :  to  that  they 
are  not  only  fat  ana  large,  but  in  the  highest  perfection  for  eating.  Their  weight,  in 
general,  is  from  100  to  TOO  pounds.  They  are,  of  all  I  ever  tasted,  the  fattert  and 
finest ;  all  others  I  ever  saw  before  bear  no  oomporison  with  them.  • 
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Dnring  the  conflnoment  of  Napoleon  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  Brituh  Oo- 
Ternment,  in  181S,  deemed  it  reqoieite  to  take  powession  of  Ascension  as  a  military 
station,  and  a  sloop's  crew,  nnder  Lieutenant  Cuppage,  was  maintained  upon  it,  who 
contrived  to  form  a  few  small  gardens  ;  after  which,  is  1821,  Ma_[or  John  Campbell, 
with  two  Lieatenants  and  a  small  part;  of  marines,  proceeded  in  the  Heron  hrig. 
Captain  Uanmer.  to  garrison  tbe  island  for  three  jears.  Accounts,  dated  Angust, 
1821,  annonnced  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor ;  and  the  garrison,  at  the  period  of 
the  Pheasant's  visit,  in  1822,  consisted  of  the  party  of  the  Royal  Marines  above- 
mentioned,  commanded  bj  Major  Campbell. 

The  only  buildings  on  the  island  at  the  time  were  those  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  garrison  ;  theyconaiitcd  of  an  officers'  and  soldiers' barrack, 
and  a  etore-hoose,  forming  three  sides  of  a  barrack  sqaare,  sitoated  near  the  landing 
place  on  the  N.W,  side  of  the  island. 

Near  Dampier'e  Springs  a  house  was  built,  and  gardens  laid  ont  for  the  cuTtivation 
of  vegetables ;  but  little  more  was  then  affected  on  the  island,  except  the  erection  of 
some  scattered  huts  on  the  leeward  shore,  and  the  clearing  of  a  few  neecseary  roads. 
After  the  death  of  Napoleon,  it  being  determined  by  the  Admiralty  Board  to  make 
Asoension  a  depot  and  place  of  refreshment  for  the  use  of  the  Airican  squadron,  a 
detachment  from  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines  relieved  the  naval  ^rrison  in  1822,  an 
above  stated.     A  year  alter  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Ascension,  a  fever  of  the 


rulcnt  kind  was  unfortunately  introduced  on  the  island  bv  II.M.S.  Bann, 
n  awhile  suspended  the  exertions  of  the  new  settlers.      Manv  women  and 
children,  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  were  by  this  time  located  there,  the  populatioD 


amounting  altogether  to  about  150  souls ;  but,  sad  to  say,  of  these  more  than  a  third 
were  swept  off  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  the  exterminating-  pestilence.  The  crew  of 
the  man-of-war,  whose  encampment  on  the  under  plains  had  caused  this  evil,  suffered 
in  even  a  greater  proportion;  and  Ascension,  possessing  a  climate  the  salubrity  of 
which  was  the  theme  of  every  visitor,  became  a  War  house  of  corruption.  The  moon- 
tain  alone  escaped  ;  the  fever  reached  its  base,  and  found  several  victims  at  Uampier 
Springs,  but  here  its  course  was  stayed,  communication  with  the  agricnltnral  station, 
being  put  under  severe  restriction,  and  ail  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat 
thence  derived  were  placed  at  certain  points  of  road,  from  whence  they  could  be 
convened  to  the  town  without  danger  arising  from  the  contact  of  parties  engaged 
on  this  duty. 

In  a  few  months  the  fever,  which  was  declared  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  that 
so  fatal  to  our  West  India  Islands,  seemed  to  have  expended  its  power;  the  tone  of 
health  in  tbe  settlement  was  restored,  and  the  works  once  more  progressed.* 

Again, — "Ascension,  heretofore  regarded  as  an  impracticable  heap  of  ashes,  is  now 
in  a  most  floiuiehing  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  both  natural 
and  artiticial.  When  H.M.  brig  Slattei/  left  the  island,  on  the  2Tth  of  Febmary, 
1827,  roads  were  constructing  from  the  several  springs  (sixteen  in  number]  to  convey 
water  to  tbe  garrison ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  ot  being  able  to  supply  a  squadron 
with  that  essential  article,  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  from  the  principal  spring  to  a 
reservoir  near  tbe  beach.  Fruit,  such  as  pines,  Indian  gooseberries,  and  plantains, 
had  been  successfully  cultivated.  Potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  French  beans,  and 
almost  every  esculent  vegetable,  had  been  produced ;  and  thus,  ^m  a  desert  cinder, 
nature  has  been  courted  successfully  to  yield  most  of  her  useful  vegetable  prodae- 
tiona.  Only  two  deaths  from  sickness  occurred  at  Ascension  during  the  preceding 
two  years;  and  when  we  consider  that  gales  of  wind  are  unknown  to  have  visited 
the  anchorage  there,  the  value  of  the  island  as  a  rendezvous,  and  a  depot  for  etorea 
and  provisions,  for  a  squadron  of  observation,  destined  to  cruise  either  on  the  African 
or  Brasilian  coast  hereafter,  will  obviously  repay  the  liberal  attention  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it." 

In  May,  1827,  the  WtlUam  Sarrit,  a  transpoit,  retorned  to  FortsmoDth,  afler 

•  Rough  N^tes  on  the  Island  of  Asccnuen,  in  1836.— JfoB(.  Xag.,  1837,  p-  7M. 
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haring  landed  at  the  udond  a  Tariegated  cb^o  of  lire  stock,  horei,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
partriages,  &c.,  seeds  of  veeetables,  sgricultnral  implemeDts,  aod  a  supply  of  neeeft- 
Bories,  with  which  the  veasd  sailed  from  England  a  few  months  before,  for  the  supply 
of  the  garrison.    She  also  took  thither  poultry  and  horses  irom  St.  Jago. 

The  following  partieulare  of  this  island  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Webster. — On  the 
10th  of  Febmoiy,  1830,  H.M.S.  Chanticleer  left  St.  Helena,  and  after  a  delightful 
pomoge  of  fonr  days  anived  at  Ascension.    The  scene  from  the  aachorage  nas 


barren  aspect,  although  wormed  bv  the  light  coiour  of  the  sand.  The  iEland  is  ii 
terBpersed  with  broken  ridges  of  lava  and  scattered  hills,  separated  by  eztensi' 
plains.    The  surface  geaeraUy  consists  of  ridges  of  naked  rock,  hiiU  of  cinders,  and 


plains  of  ashes,  dost,  and  lava.  The  genei'ol  cootonr  of  the  hilla,  and  the  blending 
qI  their  different  colours,  imfiBrt  a  soft  and  pleasing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spee- 
tator ;  the  blackness  of  one  hill  is  relieved  by  the  asa-grey  tinge  of  another,  and  the 
brick-bumt  soil  of  one  cone  is  contrasted  with  the  pumice  or  brown  lava  of  an  adja- 
cent or  an  opposite  one.  By  this  variety  and  alternation  of  colour  the  monotony 
'which  vronld  otherwise  prevail  is  broken,  and  the  scenery  in  some  ports  assumes  a 
wild  ond  pictnresque  oharacter. 

On  the  lee  side  of  the  island  is  the  garrison  establishment,  now  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Oeorge  Tuinn,  and  consisting  of  wooden  houses.  Besides  these,  contignoos 
to  them,  is  the  govemuient  store,  a  substantial  stone  building ;  a  very  neat  and 
respectoble  hospital  establishment  oo  a  small  scale,  for  the  reception  of  patients  from 
the  ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with  medicine ;  a  very  good  smith's 
shop ;  a  public  mess  room,  and  a  row  of  humble  buildings  for  the  garrison  officers. 
On  UrosB  Hill,  close  to  the  anchorage,  is  a  signal  post,  which  communicates  with  the 
mountain  house  ;  and  Captain  Bate,  the  commandant,  had  erected  a  house  fur  him~ 
self  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  the  eastward  uf  the  gorrison.  An  admirable  pier  or  jetty, 
terminated  by  a  rock,  forms  the  landing-ploce,  on  which  is  o  crone,  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloading  boats. 

The  establishment  at  George  Town  consisted  of  110  marines,  with  4  lieutenants,  a 
su^eon  with  his  assistant,  an  agent- victualler,  and  50  negroes,  or  kroomen,  from  tie 
coast.  The  garrison  comprises  many  artificers,  distingiiiEDed  by  energy  and  industry. 
They  have  erected  batteries,  built  houses,  made  roads,  constructed  the  pier  above 
mentioned,  excavated  tanks,  blown  up  rocks,  levelled  hills,  begun  boat  harbours, 
walled  in  turtle-ponds,  among  other  works,  under  circamstances  of  no  ordinan'  diffi- 
cOlty.  They  have  formed  gardens,  have  shown  the  mountain  to  be  capable  of  culti- 
vation I  they  have  availed  tnemselves  of  ever^  advantage  that  nature  has  afforded 
them ;  they  have  explored  the  resources  of  the  island  with  minute  accuracy,  and  have 
tnrned  everything  to  the  best  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  a  small  party  moy  be 
maintained  there  comfortably,  and  afford  assistance  to  vessels  in  the  wa^  of  iresh 
provisiouB ;  but  it  is  like  a  slender  reed  in  the  hand  ;  if  it  be  overloaded  in  its  estab- 
Ushmcnt,  if  many  persons  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  island,  it  will  wither  away 
under  the  accumulated  pressure  i  the  main  object  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  it  will 
be  defeated,  by  the  supplies  it  ofibrds  being  required  for  its  own  settlers,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  ships  that  call  there. 


The  hills  are  numerous  and  of  various  heights ;  but  the  most  elevated  one  is  thpt 
called  the  Green  Mountain,  from  the  light  hue  of  the  verdure  on  its  summit.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  (toward  the  S.E.},  and  is  2,8IS  feet  in  height  above 
the  sea,  rising  as  a  graceful  oasis  amidst  waste  and  desolation  ;  for  around  it  is  to  be 
(bund  neither  verdure,  shade,  nor  shelter,  but  one  entire  field  of  leva.  The  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Oreen  Uountain  arrests  the  watery  vapours  that  would  pass  it,  and 
aapplying  George  Town,  by  means  of  pipes,  constitntes  the  chief  blessing  of  the 
islana.  It  is  said  also  to  have  1,200  acres  of  land  on  its  summit  available  for  agricnl- 
toral  purposes.  There  is  a  good  rood  from  George  Town  to  the  Green  Mountain  ; 
the  distance  to  the  foot  of  it  Doing  Sj  miles  [Bnglish],  and  to  the  summit  6  miles.  A 
party  of  men  aro  ussallv  employed  on  the  Green  Mountain  in  cultivating  the  land, 
attending  the  tanks,  ona  looking  after  the  Uve  stock.  The  neat  little  establishment, 
colled  theJfaun<<»nffoHt«,  is  at  an  elevation  of  2,2S0  feet,  and  is  romantically  situated 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill.    A  little  garden  is  attached  to  it,  backed  by  a  wall  of  black 
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daden,  thrangh  which  nuhea  a  sticAiii  of  oool  refreahing  water.  The  view  from 
thiB  place  over  the  whole  bland  is  awMlf  graod :  not  a  veitig«  of  green  is  to  be  Men 
below  the  &voured  mountain,  lodependeat  of  the  pleaanre  of  the  ride,  it  is  worth 
the  excursion  ontj  to  obtain  a  dran^ht  of  the  cool  water  dripping  from  the  foaatain, 
Crateni  of  eztin^ished  volcanoes  are  seen  in  all  directions  over  the  mountain. 
amountiuK  to  about  thirty.  They  vary  from  100  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  are  in 
general  circular.  One  of  these,  more  terrific  and  mgged  in  its  appearance  than  the 
rest,  is  called  the  DetiTs  Siding  Ground ,-  this  being  an  elevated  mound,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumfetence,  with  a  road  winding  round  it  to  the  summit,  walled  in  on  the 
lower  side  bj  a  ridge  of  lava. 

At  the  agricaltural  station  on  the  mount^n  mnch  has  been  effected  bj  the  small 
detachment  which  could  be  spared  from  other  works.  There  the  decomposition  of 
Tolconic  matter  is  going  on  rapidlv,  and  consequently  producing  a  rich  and  produo- 
IJve  soil ;  a  large  portion  of  whicn  is  cultivated  with  trees,  shrabs,  edible  and  other 
plants.  In  this  soil,  mosses,  grosses,  heaths,  and  flowers,  have  also  been  carefully  and 
racceesflilly  planted.  The  botany  of  Ascension  boasts  170  varieties.  Among  the 
more  essentiat  vegetables  may  be  found  balm,  thyme,  borage,  horehound,  potatoes, 
beet,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  endive,  lettuce,  celery,  mustard,  parsley,  fennel, 
sorrel,  winter  cherry  or  Cape  gooseberry,  arrowroot,  horseradish,  watercress,  French 
beans,  leeks,  onions,  shalots,  artichokes,  capsicums,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  tomatos, 
mnshroome,  cabbages,  &c. 

All  these  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  in  abundance  as  the  season  proves  propitioua 
to  their  culture.  It  is,  however,  Fortanate  that  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  violds  so  pleiitifullv,  that  this  vegetable 
may  always  be  procured.  Several  other  edible  plants  are  equally  to  be  depended  on  } 
ana  the  garrison  and  shipping  have,  for  some  years,  been  readily  provided  with  re- 
freshment of  this  nature.- 

The  Oreen  Mountain  supplies  the  party  at  George  Town  with  water,  vegetables, 
fodder  for  horses,  and  pasture  for  a  few  cows.  In  the  dali-s,  here  and  there,  a  few 
bananas  have  been  nroauced ;  and  the  pineapple,  though  deficient  in  flavour.  The 
Cape  gooseberry,  a  delicious  fruit,  is  very  abundant  on  the  mountain,  and  affords 
the  luxury  of  a  tart ;  it  is  a  species  of  winter  cherry.  The  castor-oil  plant  thrives 
there,  and  a  crop  of  Indian  com  has  been  produced.  The  residence  on  the  mountain 
is  cool  and  agreeable,  the  temperature  being  generally  1 2°  below  that  of  the  plains ; 
but  it  is  not  without  its  disadvantage,  being  continually  enveloped  in  mist,  which 
renders  the  habitation  damp,  but  not  unhealthy.  Goats  were  at  one  time  very  plen- 
tiful ou  the  island,  hut  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  herd,  and  bunting  them  forms 
one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  island. 

The  bland  is  very  much  infested  with  rats,  Domestio  animals  are  reared  with 
success,  and  the  fowls  form  a  valuable  sapply  for  the  table.  The  Green  Mountain 
abonnds  with  Gninea-fowl,  which  afford  amusement  to  the  sportsmen  during  the 
season,  from  April  to  September.  On  the  northern  nide  of  the  mountain  is  tbe  drip 
of  water  called  Dampier'a  Springs,  because  discovered  by  the  celebrated  navigator  of 
that  name.  This  he  did  by  watching  a  fiock  of  goats,  and  observing  where  ihej  went 
to  drink.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dampier  s  vessel,  the  Roebuck,  foundered  near 
Ascension  in  ITOt,  and  that  the  crew  saved  themselves  on  the  island,  where,  after 
staying  thi'ee  weeks,  they  were  token  off  by  an  English  ship.  These  springs  are  the 
trcusares  of  the  bland. 

The  insect  tribe  are  dreadfully  annoying ;  flics  are  so  numerous  that  at  meal  tima 
they  blacken  the  table-cloth  ;  ants  and  mnsquitoes  innumerable,  with  scorpions, 
centipedes,  large  spiders,  and  crickets.  The  only  attractive  insect  b  the  mountain 
butterfly. 

The  turtle  season  commences  in  December,  and  Issts  till  May  or  June.  Dnring  the 
he^ht  of  the  season,  from  forty  to  fifty  are  turned  in  a  night ;  they  are  taken  when 
thev  come  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  are  three  or  four  hays  to  leeward 
which  they  most  commonly  ncquent,  and  two  men  are  placed  during  tbe  season  to 
turn  them  at  nigh^;  they  are  then  oooveyed  in  carts  to  ponds  where  they  ore  kept 
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tar  pTOvisioa.  It  ia  remarkable  that  no  mole  turtle  have  ever  been  nen ;  and  that 
the  younK  oneo,  after  they  are  hatched  about  four  or  five  monthB,  and  are  about 
the  siie  of  one's  hand,  cnwl  awaVi  and  are  never  teen  again  until  thev  are  400 
noonda  weight.  The;  are  i^neraUy  from  400  to  800  pounds  weight  when  token 
in  th«  season  i  and  are  kept  in  two  poods.  About  400  or  dOO  is  the  number  gene* 
rally  taken, 

AmongKt  the  articles  of  food,  the  t^ga  of  the  wide-awake  furnish  on  important 
item.  Itn  thotuand  doxen  being  often  taJien  in  one  week  during  the  season  ;  they  re- 
semble plovers'  eggs,  and  though  the  bird  is  small,  the  egg  is  nearly  the  size  of  that 
of  the  common  fowl.  The  season  is  irregular,  abont  three  times  in  two  years.  The 
indigenous  birds  are  nine  in  number;  the  beautiful  man-of-war  bird,  black  with 
white  breast  and  a  stripe  of  white  on  each  wing,  the  wings  measuring  T  feet  from 
tip  to  tip ;  two  kinds  of  gannet,  two  booby  tribe,  the  wide-awake,  two  petrel,  and  the 
boatswain  bird,  with  its  lon^;  feathers  depending  from  its  tail.  AU  these  are  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  whiten  the  rocks  where  they  haunt.  The  man-of-war  bird 
feeds  on  fish ;  bat  not  being  able  to  take  its  food,  it  watehes  the  booby  returning 
iriih  a  fiah,  pounces  upon  it,  and  carries  off  the  fish.  The  flsh  for  food  here  are  the 
rock  cod,  the  cavaiha  (rather  coarse  when  large,  but  good  eating  when  small],  the 
conger  eel,  their  best  fish  ;  the  snipper  or  soldier  (a  beautiftil  fish,  quite  red  and  golden 
when  first  caught] ;  and  a  quantity  of  a  fish,  with  dork  skin  and  beautiful  bright 
purple  streaks,  abound,  but  ore  not  good  eating ;  oysters  also  abound,  but  are  rather 
coarse,  and  not  much  eaten.  They  have  mullet,  bat  I  have  not  seen  it.  We  have 
turtle  in  various  ways — soups,  broth,  excellent  cutlets  like  veal,  and  in  pies,  which 
are  veiy  good.—  {Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  V.  p.  262.) 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  regarded  as  singularly  healthy.  In  the  heart  of  the 
8.E.  trade  wiod,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  with  the  driest  soil  in  the  world,  and  the 
totel  exclusion  of  anything  like  swamp  or  marsh,  and  the  absence  nearly  of  all  vege- 
tation, there  is  nothing  to  taint  the  air,  or  to  produce  impurity.  Fever  has  occa- 
monally  been  imported  from  the  pestiferous  coast  of  Africa,  but  there  is  none  epidemic 
or  peculiar  to  this  island.  A  mild  species  of  dysentery  is  the  most  common  complaint, 
and  beyond  this  we  cannot  specify  any.  The  people  on  the  island  have  a  healthy 
appearance,  and  they  expose  themselves  to  the  sun  without  any  ill  effect.  Sores  heal 
readil,v,  fractures  unite  quickly,  inflammatory  complaints  are  not  obstinate,  and  evcir 
one  enjoys  Bninterropted  good  health.  Such  are  the  effects  of  pure  air,  and  so  litllo 
is  high  temperature  conducive  to  disease,  that  the  enfeebled  invalid  from  Africa 
recovers  energy  and  strengthens  under  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  sea  breeze.  The 
thermometer  ranges  in  the  day  from  84°  to  92°  in  the  shade,  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Run  has  South  declination,  tlie  hottest  time  at  Ascension,  or  from  Septem- 
ber to  March.  It  is  rarely  below  %T  in  the  night.  The  barometer  never  rises  above 
30-1,  nor  falls  below  2S'8 ;  the  mean  for  the  whole  year  bein^  29'95.  During  the 
hottest  period  the  barometer  is  lowest,  reaching  300;  but,  dunng  the  cooler  half  of 
the  year  the  barometer  stands  higher,  and  generally  [above  30'0.  From  March  to 
September  the  thermometer  ranges  from  Tti"  to  ti2° ;  and  in  the  evening  there  is 
Bometimea  a  little  fall  of  dew,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  rainy  season  at  this  island  is  about  March  and  April,  and  is  sometimea 
attended  by  only  a  few  slight  showers  \  while  other  seasons  are  remarbable  for  the 
(jnuntity  of  rain  that  falls.  The  average  fall  of  rain  throughout  the  year  is  very 
limited,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  constitutes  the  great  drawback  te  the  natnru 
advantages  of  the  island.  After  the  rains  the  air  resounds  with  the  chirping  of 
crickets,  the  plains  become  decked  with  a  short-lived  verdure  from  the  puralain,  the 
rivers  are  swollen  and  even  glutted  for  a  day,  and  the  nourishing  fluid  is  gone,  not 
to  return,  perhaps,  for  years. 

The  oooleit  season  of  the  year  is  the  driest.  During  the  months  of  March  and 
April  lightning  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  North  and  N.W.  quarters,  and  an  occasional 
elap  of  thunder  la  seldom  heard.  In  May  the  clouds  have  very  frequently  a  motion 
from  the  West  and  N.W.  against  the  usual  trade,  and  light  airs  &om  those  quarters 
also  occur.  The  rains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island  generally  occur  in  the  nighti  or 
in  the  very  early  part  of  the  morning.  • 
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Bat  wh&t  bas  been  said  of  the  climELte  of  ABcengion  does  not  applf  to  ita  Oreea 
Sfounlain,  which  will  be  deeoribed  in  it»  proper  place.  Here  the  temperatnTB 
ranges  from  60°  to  S6°,  aTeraginr  about  7S° ;  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  about 
ST'Td.  The  mountain  ia  genorallj  more  or  leas  obacnred  bj  mist  Bome  part  of  the 
twenty-four  honra,  and  it  will  be  shown  fan«after  that  the  ooadeneation  aoppliea 
a  lares  quantity  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  residenta,  with  some  to  apare  for  that 
of  shipping. 

The  weather  ia  too  hot  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  exerciae  during  the  day,  which  ia 
passed  by  many  in  listless  idleness.  The  day-break,  as  is  always  the  case  in  eqna- 
torial  regiona,  ia  short,  the  ana  bursts  forth  suddenly  in  unoloudpd  splendour;  hia 
heat  becomea  oppressive  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when  there  is  generally 
bnt  tittle  wind  to  counteract  his  rays ;  hia  force  throughout  tbe  day  keeps  the  thor- 
mometer  from  84°  to  90°  in  the  shade,  and  the  walk  over  the  heated  and  rugged 
surface  of  the  island,  where  not  a  rill  of  water  ia  to  be  seen,  and  where  no  ahadj 
grove  invites  the  wandering  step,  is  far  from  enticing ;  but  although  the  beat,  at 
timea,  comea  with  the  pntfs  as  hoi  aa  the  drocoo,  it  ia  tempered  by  a  delightful  sea- 
breeze;  and  toward  the  eveninj^,  when  the  sun's  heat  is  endnraole,  a  person  may 
ramble  out  and  sec  him  depart  with  incomparable  splendour ;  and  aa  he  dips  beneam 
the  distant  horixon,  the  whole  western  skies  glow  with  the  radiance  of  nie  golden 
beams.  Suddenly  ho  disappeara ;  twilight  quickly  taiea  away  aa  he  sinka,  and  dark- 
ness hastena  on  apace.  But  night  comes  on  with  peculiar  charms :  where  the  day 
has  no  beanties  to  display  in  the  land,  the  darkness  veils  its  nakedness :  all  la 
serenity,  save  the  mnrmnr  of  the  distant  waves,  or  the  twittering  shriek  of  some 


wandering  sea-fowl.  Not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  stain  the  parity  of  the  firmament  above, 
which,  as  a  glassy  sea  of  aiure,  ia  studded  with  ita  glorioua  host  of  cloatering  atars, 
shining  wim  peculiar  lustre.  The  night  at  Aecension  ia  the  moat  delightful  time  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  in  the  atill  serene  hour  of  night  at  Ascension,  where 
neither  dew  nor  chilly  vapour  falls  to  check  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,  that  groups  of 
its  inhabitants  are  seated  m  social  converse  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  dwelling 
on  the  thought  of  friends  far  away — of  England,  home,  and  love,  whose  magic  spell 
atJII  holds  the  captive  heart,  although  on  a  distant  foreign  strand.* 

The  phenomenon  called  the  RoUer$  hos  been  desciibed  on  page  117. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1833,  the  island  was  fnnnd  to  bo  fortified  at  all  accessible 
points.  A  new  battery  waa  conatrncted,  close  to  the  landing  place,  to  mouut  sevea 
24-pounders ;  and  near  this  ia  a.  large  tank  containing  1,700  tona  of  water.     Iron 

Sipes,  of  3i  inches  bore,  extending  33,000  feet,  were  laid  down,  reaching  from  the 
Ireen  Mountuin  to  the  town,  and  brought  down  to  it,  in  many  places  perpendicular, 
particularly  as  far  aa  Uampier  Spring. 

A  tunnel  has  been  cut  thi'ough  a  solid  maaa  of  cinder,  200  feet  above  the  gpvem- 
ment  buildings  at  Qreen  Mouutaio,  to  carry  a  pipe  through,  and  to  prevent  the 
labour  of  horses,  &c.,  which  had  previously  been  employed  in  bringing  the  water 
down  fiom  the  heights  to  the  lar^e  tanks.  This  tanncl  is  930  feet  long,  and  0  feet  6 
inches  in  height ;  it  was  cut  by  six  men  in  three  months,  directed  by  Captain  Fayne, 
fiuperintendcnt  of  the  works.  The  stock,  consisting  of  horses,  cowa,  and  sheep,  ia 
also  raised  there  ;  the  latter  being  brought  priucipBlly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  disposed  of,  on  goTernment  account,  to  any  ahips  requiring  them,  at  30b.  per 
head.  There  are  about  4000  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  including  the  gardeos, 
&c.,  on  Green  Mountain,  in  excellent  order,  and  which  produce  many  European  as 
well  as  tropical  fraits  and  vegolablca.  Wild  goats,  still  numeroua,  arc  hunted  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital.  Wild  Guinea  fowl,  end  also  the  common  fowl,  are  numeroua,  and 
aSbrd  good  sport  for  a  bold  sportsman,  but  not  for  a  timid  one.  From  the  scarcity  of 
horaed  cattle,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  provender,  fresh  beef  is  issued  bnt  once 
a  year ;  turtle,  one  and  a  quarter  per  man,  twice  a  week.  The  ialand  is  under  martial 
law,  no  settlers  being  allowed  to  r«side  npon  it ;  conseqncntly  the  whole  labour  is 
performed  by  the  marines,  who  are  allowed  rations  for  extra  services. 

•       ■  Mr.  Webster's  Narrative,  Vol.  I.  pp.  I — 6. 
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At  the  date  of  these  remarks,  March,  1833,  there  were  proviaioiiB  for  the  garrison 
fbr  eighteen  months.  Want  of  rain  was  then  a  great  drawback ;  the  supply  of  vatex 
ftom  the  springe  heing  very  limited.* 

It  is  a  curious  foct,  that  in  lat«r  jears  a  considerable  change  in  the  climate  has 
been  perceiTod,  Por  months  together,  I  have  heen  told  \>j  several  who  have  been 
resident  from  three  to  seven  years,  as  well  aa  by  Captain  Bate,  not  a  cloud  would 
pass  over  the  heavens,  nor  a  drop  of  water  fall ;  but  since  the  land  on  tho  mountain 
bfts  been  so  much  cultivalcd,  a  gradual  incrMse  of  rain  has  taken  place  ;  seldom  more 
than  a  day  passes  over  now  withont  a  shower  or  mtst  on  the  monntain  ;  and  during 
the  first  ton  days  we  were  here  constant  little  showers  fell.f  The  mountaineers,  like 
the  Children  of  the  Mist,  inhabit  a  region  of  clouds  for  many  months  in  tho  year,  and 
clothe  themselves  in  woollen  garments  i  while  the  lowlanders  &r«  fluently  per- 
spiring at  eveiy  pore,  though  clad  in  linen. 

nemarks  on  the  anchorage,  by  Captain  Hunt,  of  the  ship  Allot,  March,  1832. 

The  Island  of  Ascension  being  both  convenient  and  safe  for  ships  homeward  bound 
to  approach,  when  in  want  of  provisions,  water,  or  repairs,  and  Captain  Bate,  with 
the  officers  of  that  establishment,  most  attentive  and  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
ships  of  any  nation  resorting  thither,  and  ihcir  means  to  do  so  and  to  render  assistance 
being  superior  to  any  other  place  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ports  ia 
£uropo,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accidents  have  so  frequently  happened  to  vessela 
tonchio^  there,  in  most  cases  through  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  position  of  the 
rock  and  reef  lying  N.W.  of  the  anchorage. 

The  anchorage  is  in  Sandy  or  Clarence  Bay ;  a  prominent  rock,  on  which  is  a  fort, 
thrming  its  western  boundary.  Ships  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  tiiis  bay,  in  moderate 
depths  of  water. 

Commanders  of  ships  coming  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  intending  to 
anchor  or  cruise  off  the  settlement  until  tbey  have  gained  supplies,  must  observe  that 
DO  safe  anchorage  can  be  found  to  the  teeituiaTd  of  the  fort,  neither  is  the  shore  safe 
to  approach  within  1|  mile  of  it  to  the  toettieard. 

The  best  guide  to  clear  the  reef  and  rock  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  the  anchorage,  and 
on  which  many  vessels  have  grounded,  is  to  keep  the  houses  and  barracks  open  to 
eastward  of  the  fort,  and  never  to  shut  them  all  in  with,  nor  open  them  to,  the  tceit- 
leardot  the  fort,  unless  tho  distance  from  the  land  be  at  least  1)  mile.  In  the  latter 
case  they  wonid  be  in  great  danger  of  striking  on  the  reef  above  mentioned,  the  spit 
or  rocks  of  which  lie  nearly  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore. 

A  buoy,  painted  black  and  white,  is  laid  on  the  spot.  When  this  buoy  can  be  seen, 
K  TMsel  should  never  pass  to  the  weatward  of  it,  unless  her  distance  fi'om  the  land  he 
at  least  I)  mile.  The  sea  does  not  always  break  upon  this  rock,  but  there  is  always  a, 
coDsideraDle  swell  passing  over  it. 

Ships  approaching  Sandy  Bay,  from  off  the  iDtilem  aide  of  the  island,  must  be 
earefhl  not  to  advance  nearer  to  the  land  titan  H  mile,  until  the  houses  and  barracks 
be  opened  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort.  They  may  then  stand  into  Sandy  Bay  to  their 
own  depths,  free  fhjm  all  danger. 

By  attention  to  the  above  observations  it  will  be  impossible  for  ships  to  meet  with 

■  I£r.  James  R.  'Bm  aaja,  "  that  in  a  visit  to  that  island  in  July,  1 93S,  Captain  Evans, 
tiie  commandant,  informed  me,  that  he  had  received  an  order  (rom  England  a  short  time 
previous,  to  the  effect,  thxt  only  In  cases  of  extrsms  want  or  distiess  was  any  provisions  to 
be  supplied  to  vessels  culling  thsro.  Nor  is  water  to  b«  had  in  such  an  abundance  as  I  wai 
led  to  believe ;  one  gaUon  a  man  per  diem,  aUowing  the  pBusige  bom  there  to  England  lo 
be  forty-two  davs,  was  all  that  could  ba  spared  to  the  Triaculo.  Government  has  flied 
Oe  price  of  tarUa  st  60s.  per  large  and  small.  Thus  you  see  that  there  is  no  inducement 
to  shiimafters  to  give  pre&ronce  to  Ascension  over  St.  Helena." 

t  In  November,  183*,  boo  "  Journal  Geographical  Society,"  Vol.  V.  p.  259, 
a.  A.O.  2  D 
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acudenti ;  for  on  all  other  parte  of  the  bland  the  oout  u  bold  [North  not  excepted], 
and  ma^  be  approached  to  within  a  cable's  length. 


and  another  of  12  feet,  htkd  been  baoyed.     The 


i  apper  part  of  the  bnoys  la  -white, 
depth  of  water,  which  u  vinble  at 


At  the  12-feet  rock,  the  rtairs,  called  Tartar  Stairt,  hear  by  compass  S.B.  }  E.  ono 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

At  the  IS-feet  rock  the  same  stairs  bear  E.8.E.,  nearly  half  a  mile. 

These  rocks  ore  only  two  of  many  that  compose  the  reef  extending  from  the  toot 
of  the  fort  alone  shore  to  8.W.  Ba^,  and  rtinnin^  out  to  seaward  a  large  half 
mile  from  the  shore,  being  a  formation  of  hard  pointed  lava  rocks^  with  E^Mtts  of 
white  sand. 

A  large  buoy  is  or  was  likewise  now  placed  on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  reef,  on  a 
rock  having  30  feet  of  water  over  it,  with  8  fathoms  outside  of  it.  At  the  buoy  the 
crane  at  Tartar  Stairs  boars  by  compass  8.E.  by  E.  {  E.  seven-tenths  of  a  mile.  No 
ships  should  go  within  tbe  buoy,  or  come  nearer  to  the  reef  than  10  Jathoms  of  water ; 
for,  during  a  long  swell,  the  sea  breaks  on  tbe  reef  from  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  buoy  the  whole  way  to  the  shore. 

The  landing  plf 
oraue  near  it  assists  boats  in  approaching,  and  persons  oi 
aists  of  very  small  fragments  of  shells,  in  some  places  so  firmly  compacted  together  aa 
to  form  slabs,  which  may  be  worked  into  tomb-stones,  steps  of  doors,  or  hroken  and 
hutned  for  lime. 

Tune  SiSnal  Ball. — In  order  that  veMola  caUing  at  the  island  of  Ascension  may 
readily  find  the  error  and  rate  of  their  chronometer,  a  time-hall  i*  dropped  daily 


The  master's  cottage  is  sitnated  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Hayes  Hill,  and 
18  the  only  cotta^  near  it  bearing  a  flagstaff.  Tbe  ball,  when  hoisted  ready  to  drop, 
is  at  a  height  of  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  readily  seen  from  the 
anchorage. 

The  lon^tude  of  the  flagstaff  is  assumed  at  14*25'  80'  W.,  or  0>>  ST."  42*;  the  ball, 
therefore,  is  dropped  at  3°*  18'  after  noon,  mean  time  at  Ascension. 

Vessels  not  intending  to  remain  for  the  usual  time  of  showing  the  signal  may  have 
the  hall  dropped  at  any  convenient  hour  of  Greenwich  time  fay  making  a  request  at 
the  master's  office  at  the  oottage.     (August,  I860.} 

The  following  '*  Notes  on  Ascension  "  are  by  Captain  Lewis  Bilton,  of  the  Qaeen  of 
(k»  Eatt,  published  in  the  "  Mercantile  Marine  Msgaaiue,"  1861 : — 

The  store  is  kept  hv  Mr.  Snelling,  and  contains  all  that  a  ship  generally  reqmrea 
in  chandlery,  &c.,  ano  at  moderate  prices  ;  and  any  article  be  is  short  of  can  be  ob- 
tained' bj|  indent  on  the  Oovemment  at  a  charge  of  2d  per  cent,  on  tbe  cost  price. 
Turtle,  pigs,  and  occasionally  sheep,  may  be  had  ;  of  the  first,  however,  not  more 
than  two  will  be  supplied  to  each  ship,  at  a  charge  of  about  SOs.  each.  They  gene- 
rally average  above  400  lbs.  weight,  and  make  a  fresh  mess  for  two  or  three  days, 
which  is  very  acceptable  to  Jack  after  a  three-months'  course  of  salt  beef.  No  bum- 
boats,  or  other  similar  annoyances,  infest  a  ship, — no  boat  being  allowed  alongside 
but  with  the  Oovemor's  permission,  and  the  crew  bave  no  means  of  getting  dronk  on 
shore,  as  they  cannot  even  procure  a  bottle  of  beer  withont  the  master's  permission  ; 
this  saves  him  from  many  of  the  disagreeables  which  ai«  incidental  to  St.  Helena  and 
the  Cape. 

About  the  time  that  the  guano  was  finished  on  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  134T-8,  an 
individual  named  TdoBride  came  to  Ascension,  and  having  obtained  the  necessary 
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permiwion,  saooecded  ia  obtaining  abont  1,800  tons  of  that  article :  haTing,  however, 
come  into  GQlliaioD  with  the  authorities,  a.  stop  waa  pat  to  the  ahipment  of  it,  and  no 
one  haa  been  allowed  to  collect  it  since  that  period.  There  is  a  detached  islet  or  rock, 
oorered  with  it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  with  a  clear  passage  inside,  where 
bia  TCBsel  anchored. 

Water,  although  generallf  very  scarce,  will  always  be  supplied,  if  really  wanted, 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  per  man  per  diem  for  Qie  voyage,  at  aboat  Be.  pet  ton. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  going  into  the  bay.  Rnn  down  to  windward  of  the  island, 
and  shave  sloee  round  the  North  end  to  ensure  fetching  well  in  to  windward,  as  it 
blows  right  out ;  attention  to  the  flaws  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  talcsn  aback,  and 
vrith  good  mana^ment  a  ship  will  always  go  to  the  anchorage  without  making  a 
-  tack.  Sail  sho>tla  be  gradually  reduced,  as  the  ship  runs  down,  to  topsails,  foresail, 
jib,  and  spanker ;  and  the  anchor  oockbilted  and  ready,  with  a  good  M^pe  of  ohaia, 
aay  50  to  60  fathoms,  as  it  sometimes  blows  fresh  off  tne  high  land.  The  boarding 
officer  from  the  Meander  will  suggest  to  a  strani^r  the  b^t  place  to  anchor.  On 
rounding  the  North  point  the  ships  in  the  bay  will  be  seen,  and  then  Oeorgetown, 
which  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  neatness  and  order.  The  public  buildings,  barracks, 
hospitals,  fort,  &o.,  aud  the  residences  of  the  ofFlcerB,  have  qnite  a  picturesque  effect, 
standing  high  above  the  beach  on  Sandy  Bay.  The  houses  of  the  government  em- 
plogf*  lie  in  a  valley,  and  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  the  anchorage.  There  is  also 
an  AMean  town  to  the  right  of  the  landiog  place,  inhabited  by  Kroomen  and  other 
Africans  in  the  service  of  Qovcmment ;  they  form  a  distinct  community,  and  their 
Tillage  is  called  par  mceeUenee  Krootown. 

The  whole  island  is  exclusively  a  naval  depoi.  The  captain  of  the  guardship, 
Meander,  resides  on  shore,  and  is  governor  pro  fem.;  his  period  of  office  is  three  years. 
He  resides  in  a  pretty  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  named  Hnyee  Hill ;  there  ia  a 
time-ball  here  which  is  dropped  daily,  Sondaya  excepted,  by  the  present  captain,  at 
'  -.m.  mean  time  at  Greeowich.  The  iongitnde  ia  14°  25' 30' W,  or  57- (S-.  It 
i,  therefore,  at  2"'  18'  past  noon  mean  time  at  Ascension ;  vessels  not  intending  to 
leinain  till  that  time,  may  have  it  dropped  at  any  convenient  hour  of  Greeowich  time, 
by  a  special  applicatioa  at  the  captain's  office.  There  are  also  two  lieutenants,  a 
surgeon,  and  aoont  fifty  petty  officers  and  crew  in  the  frigate,  who  live  on  board  per- 
manently, except  in  the  turtling  season,  when  boata*  crewa  are  away  at  the  different 
bays  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  or  even  longer,  turning  the  turtle  and  bringing  them 
to  Georgetown,  where  theie  are  two  large  ponds,  into  which  the  tide  flows  and  ebhe, 
ensuring  a  constant  supply  of  pure  sea  water,  and  in  which  are  frequently  some  hun- 
dreds, which  are  killed,  and  served  out  to  the  islanders  four  or  Ave  times  a  week  ; 
freah  beef  is  allowed  on  two  da;^  only.  The  present  governor,  Captain  Burnett, 
however,  prohibited  any  turtle  being  taken  last  year,  as  there  were  symptoms  of  their 
felling  off  in  numbers,  and  cause  to  apprehend  that  they  were  leaving  the  island. 
A  captain  and  two  lieutenanta  of  marinea,  with  about  ISO  men,  reside  on  shore,  but 
are  borne  on  the  books  of  the  frigate  ;  they  do  all  the  military  duty  in  the  idand. 
There  are  also  a  master,  purser  or  paymaster,  storekeeper,  carpenter,  surgeon,  and 
chaplain,  all  of  whom  likewiBe  live  ashore.  This  station  ia  much  liked  by  the 
officers,  who  being  able  to  have  their  wives  and  families  with  them,  the  tedium  of 
duty  for  three  years  is  lightened.  They  are  all  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers 
Tisiting  their  solitary  island,  and  I  can  bear  testimoay  to  many  pleasant  houie'  spent 
in  their  company. 

They  have  a  very  nice  little  church,  which  forms  a  picturoeque  object  from  the 
Roads ;  also  a  news-rooTn,  in  which  are  all  the  latest  papers  and  periodicals,  to  which 
•trangeiB  have  access  during  their  stay  at  the  island,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
officers,  and  to  which  it  ia  desirable  that  contributions  should  be  made  of  the  latest 

?ipers  from  the  port  the  ship  baa  left.  The  whole  town  looks  as  if  built  with  cards, 
lu  verandahs  of  the  houses  are  filled  with  flowering  shmbs,  which  give  a  pretty 
appeaiaoce,  and  the  ladiea  take  great  delight  in  them.  The  whole  of  the  adjacent 
country,  for  miles  round,  is  nothing  but  scona,  and  immense  blocks  of  lava  ar.d  slag, 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  save  in  some  of  the  valleys,  where  a  few  flowen  find  root, 
"  uid  waste  their  sweetness  on  tho  desert  air."    There  is  a  very  neat  little  burying- 
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gTOQDd,  about  half  a  mile  from  tlie  town,  on  Uie  West  side  of  S&ndy  Bay,  and  wliere 
tDBDf  officers  who  have  come  ap  sick  from  the  peertilential  bights  of  Africa  lie  en< 
tombed ;  few  others  die  here,  the  ctimate  being  exceedingly  health]^,  and  no  epidemics 
are  known.  I  was  struck  with  the  bean^  of  some  of  the  tomb-atoneB,  They  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  descnption  of  stone  I  had  never  seen  previouslj,  and  I  had  made  up 
mj  mind  to  procire  a  lew  apecimens  to  cairj  home  to  England,  when,  on  enqniiy,  I 
found  the;  were  merely  wood,  painted  with  some  preparation,  and  then  oovered  with 
repeated  coats  of  the  beautiful  coraline  sand  from  the  beach,  which  soon  becoming 
hard,  the  epitaphs  are  carved  on  them,  and  great  care  seemed  to  be  bestowed  on  theae 
relics  of  the  dead. 

There  is  a  post-office  in  the  governor's  office,  where  letters  are  taken  charge  of. 
The  mail,  however,  requires  two  months  from  England,  having  first  to  go  to  tho 
Cape,  and  round  St.  Helena. 

Ships  can  leave  at  any  time  (day  or  night).  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  heave  up  the 
anchor,  set  the  fore-topsail,  and  having  catted  and  fished  tho  anchor,  make  sail  as  tho 
ship  leaves  the  island.     This  has  always  been  lay  plan. 

Hie  rollers  set  in  occasionslly,  and  for  a  day  or  two  it  is  sometimes  not  safe  land- 
ing, which  has  caused  many  ships  to  leave,  not  being  able  to  get  ofi'  stores,  &c.  But 
there  is  a  bay  between  the  town  and  the  North  point,  where  ooats  can  always  land 
on  these  occasions  (if  dispatch  is  a  greet  object).  Generally,  the  ordinary  landing- 
place  can  be  used.  It  is  a  corioBity,  too,  iu  its  way,  being  at  the  face  of  a  projectina' 
rock,  through  which  a  passage  is  cut,  and  a  staircase  and  a  small  crane  is  fixed,  witfi 
a  rope  to  swing  a  peraon  into  or  out  of  a  boat  when  there  is  much  swell.  It  is  named 
I'ariar  Stairs,  and  ia  sheltered  by  a  rock  outside,  named  Marline  Spike  Rock,  which 
in  some  measure  prevents  tlie  swell  from  rolling  in.  The  sea  iu  ordinary  weather 
never  breaks  here,  and  care  is  only  necessary  to  keep  tho  boat  from  striking  tha 
rocks.  This  is  easily  done,  as  buoys  are  laid  down  for  them  to  ride  by,  and  be  hauled 
ofi',  or  slacked  in,  to  the  landing,  as  required.  A  sergeant  of  marines  is  always  in 
attendance,  and  a  flag  hoisted  when  landing  is  impracticable.  A  large  crane  on  tb« 
rock  above  is  nsed  to  discharge  cargo,  coal,  &c.,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  A 
leef  runs  out  to  the  northward  through  the  centre  of  the  horboar,  with  a  perch  oa 
the  outer  extreme — having  a  passage  inside  it.  On  this  reef  at  least  one  ship  has 
been  lost ;  but  it  could  only  have  been  by  the  greatest  carelessness  or  neglect  that 
such  an  event  conld  have  occnrred,  as  it  is  quite  visible. 

The  Torloiie,  an  old  Dotch  Indiamen,  many  years  the  guardship  of  Ascension,  yet 
lies  in  the  roads,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  coal  hulk.  Many  vUitora  to  the  island 
will  remember  the  hospitality  of  her  officers  to  passing  strangers.  Fibb  can  be  either 
bought  from  the  blacks  at  Krootown,  or  caught  at  the  anchorage  with  very  little 
trouble.  Cavallo,  bonito,  snapper  barracouta,  &c.,  being  iu  abundance.  Tttrtle  are 
game,  and  aire  protected  till  out  of  sight  of  the  island. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  vegetation  at  the  Green  Mountain  will  gra- 
duallv  extend  itself  over  the  island,  as  the  hills  wear  away,  and  soil  accomnlatea  to 
afibra  root  for  it.  Rain,  however,  seldom  falls ;  I  have  known  none  to  have  done  so 
for  eighteen  months  at  a  time.  The  inhabitants  ore  always  kept  on  allowance  of 
water,  never  exceeding  two  gallons  each,  and  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  one 
only.  On  one  occasion,  the  Turtoiae  had  to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  a  supply  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  as  the  present  governor  has  made  many  reser- 
voirs to  collect  the  article ;  but  of  coarse  care  is  necessary.  Torrents  of  rain  must 
sometimes  tail,  however,  if  one  may  take  the  gullies  hollowed  ont  by  it  as  a  criterion. 
It,  however,  at  once  runs  ofi*,  without  penetrating  the  hardened  soil.  Vessels  coming 
from  India  and  proposing  to  call  here  should  bring  plenty  of  potatoes,  onions,  pickles, 
preserves,  and  paddy,  or  gram,  and  also  hay,  ail  of  which  meet  a  ready  market ;  also 
a  few  nick-nacks.  Blue  silk,  pith  hats,  cigars,  &c.,  are  always  in  demand,  and  I 
would  recommend  a  master  being  liberal  with  the  first-named  articles,  and  he  will 
find  his  account  in  it  by  being  assisted  in  many  ways. 
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llie  loD^tade  of  the  obseTvatorj  on  Ladder  Hill,  At  St  Helena,  as  giren  in  the 
table,  S"  4f  30°  W.,  U  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Lieut.  Johnson  in  1S30;  these 
consisted  of  fiftj-fotir  obserrations  of  moon  CDlmiDatiDS  atars  compared  with  observa- 
taons  at  Greenwich,  Cambrid^,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  M.  Dauasy,  itom  the 
Mme  observations,  calculates  it  as  S°  42'  51".  Captain  FitzKoj  nlaoes  it  in  5°  42'  19". 
Captain  Foster,  who  connected  James  Town  chronometrically  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, pkcee  it  in  d"  47  IS".  In  Lieut.  Baper'a Uble  it  is  stated  as  5° 44' 48  ,  or  If  W. 
of  Lieut.  Johnson's  rsult.  Commodoro  Owen,  from  hia  observations  in  the  Leven,  in 
16S6,  ^ve  it  in  fi°  44'  48*  t  and  according  to  Capt.  Heywood  it  is  in  5°  44'  Id'.  The 
latitude  of  the  observatory  is  15°  55'  26"  S. 

The  magnetic  observatory  at  Lonpwood  is  determined  to  be  in  lat.  15°  56'  41-2'  S., 
long.  5°  40  23'  W.,  agreeing  with  Lieut.  Johnstone's  observationB. 

The  island  was  surveyed  by  Major  Rennell,  but  it  was  never  published.  Anotlier 
BOrvey  was  made  in  1816  by  "Mr.  Bainea,  C.E.,  but  the  most  perfect  topogra^ical 
map  IS  that  from  the  trigonometrical  survey  by  Captain  Edmund  Falmer,  B.A., 
F.R.O.S.  in  1851-2.     ■ 

From  thb  survey  it  is  lOJ  statnte  mites  extreme  length.  East  and  West,  between 
the  King  and  Qneen  Points  and  West  Points,  and  7  miles  N.  and  S.  between  Powell 
Point  and  Sugar-loaf  Point. 

The  principal  hills  are  Diana's  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  about  the 
centre  of  the  southern  ridge,  2,704  feet ;  Cuckold's  Pit,  near  to  it,  2,684  feet ;  High 
Peak,  21  miles  to  westwatd,  2,635  feet ;  Hallej'a  Mount,  2.467  feet ;  FlagetafF  Hill, 
on  the  North  side,  2,872  feetj  White;;Hiil,  above  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  South  side, 
2,425  feet;  Lot,  1,430  feet ;  Lot's  Wife,  1,550  feet;  besides  very  nnmerons  othera. 

Theareaoftheislandbabout  47  sqnare  miles,  or  30,300  acres,  of  which  1,133  are 
cultivated,  7,652  acres  pasture,  and  21,515  ore  waste. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  April  7th,  1861,  was  6,444,  or  3,370 
males,  and  9,074  females.  Bcudea  this,  in  1862,  1,614  liberated  Africans  were  landed 
here  from  priEes,  and  1 ,479  of  them  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies. 

About  250  Teasels  enter  per  annnm,  and  36  to  45  clear  from  it  j  the  value  of  the 
imports  in  1861  was  £128,000 ;  in  1862,  £138,000 ;  the  exports  were  £9,337  in  1661, 
and  £16,186  in  1862. 

This  minute  spot  lying  such  an  immense  distance  from  the  continents  on  either 
lade  of  the  South  Atlantic,  would  be  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  solitary  places  in 
the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  lies,  like  Ascension,  on  the  great  homeward 
thoronghhre  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

St.  Helena  lies  within  the  limit,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  sonth-east  perennial  or 
trade  wind ;  and  its  roadstead  is  off  James  Town,  on  the  north-west  or  leeward  side 
of  the  island.  Westerly  or  northerly  winds  seldom  blow  with  force  or  duration,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  shipping  in  the  road. 

HiSTOKT   and  DesceipTioK-"— The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 

*  In  addition  to  the  iitfonnatioiL  given  in  our  provious  editions,  wo  bave  avikiled  our^ves 
of  a  trenslatioti  of  a  graphic  account  of  a,  visit  to  St.  Holena  by  Captain  Fokkene,  of  the 
I>nldi  marine,  in  1849,  eU  detailed  in  the  invuluablo  Verhandeltgtn  tn  Strigten,  by  the 
Chevaliers  6.  A.  Tindiil  and  J.  Swart,  Amsterdam,  liiSO. 

"A  Guide, to  St.  Helena,  Descriptive  and  Historical,  with  a  visit  to  Longwood  and 
Napoleon's 'Tomb,"  St.  Helena,  1851,  contiiinfl  a  great  amount  of  nsefol  information. 

"St.  Helena,"  it  is  said,  "is  fcmousforan  inexhaustible  supply  of  freshwater,  without 
a  river ;  for  an  indigenous  '  wire-bird,'  with  legs  like  a  sandpiper ;  for  a  splendid  display  of 
ptickly  pears ;  on  iron-bound  const ;  a  ladder  600  foet  high,  the  high  road  to  the  upper 
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Admiral  lata  da  Nora  Oal^o,  on  5t  Helena's  Day,  1A03.  In  1613  it  became  tba 
Tolnntary  abode  of  Fqnandee  Lopei,  a  Portn^ese  nobleman,  on  retnmmg  in  dis. 
grace  from  India  t  wbo,  being  left  nere,  with  a  few  aeTTanta  and  some  useful  animals, 
aanduouily  coltivated  its  reflonroes.  In  a  few  years  he  was  recalled  to  his  conntry, 
and  imparted  the  adraotages  of  St.  Helena  to  the  East  India  trade.  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, in  his  &mons  omiae  around  the  globe,  visited  the  island  in  1588,  and  found,  as 
he  has  said,  "  Divers  boMsome  bnildinga  and  houses,  a  church  tiled  and  whitened, 
very  fair,  a  eansey  made  up  with  stones,  reacbinc^  into  a  vallev  by  the  seaside."  Thia 
Talley  he  describea  as  the  "  direst  and  larreat  low  spot  in  all  the  island,  and  is  ez- 
necdingly  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  planted  in  every  place  either  with  fruit  or  with 
herbs.  There  are  fig  trees  which  bear  irnit  continoally,  and  very  plentiAilly  ;  for,  on 
every  tree,  you  may  see  bloaBonm,  green  fi^,  and  ripe  figs,  all  at  onoe ;  and  it  is  eo  all 
the  year  long.  There  is  also  great  store  of  lemon  trees,  orange  trees,  pomegranate 
trees,  and  date  trees,  which  b^  fruit  as  the  &g  trees  do,  and  are  planted  oarefnlly 
and  very  artifteially,  with  pleasant  walks  under  and  between  them.  In  every  void 
place  is  planted  parsley,  sorrel,  basil,  fennel,  aniseed,  mustard-seed,  radishes,  and 
many  very  good  herbs.  The  iresh  water  brook  runneth  throngh  divers  places  of  this 
orchard,  and  may  be  made  to  water  any  tree  in  the  valley."  The  English  ship 
Bunarenturt,  Captain  James  Lancaster,  was  here  in  1593,  having  been  driven  bark, 
after  leaving  the  Cape,  and  remained  about  three  weeks. 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  LopcE,  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  reeularly  inhabited  ■,  but  m  1640  the  Dutch  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement 
here,  wnich  Uiey  relinquished,  in  1651,  to  the  English  East  India  Company ;  and  to 
this  company  the  entire  poaseauon  and  sovereignty  of  the  island  were  granted  by 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  3rd  of  April,  1661.  At  the  oloso  of  1672  the  Dntch,  by  the 
treacheiT  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  again  obtained  possession  :  hut  it  was  soon  re- 
captnred  by  three  of  the  king's  ships,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Richard  Munden. 
The  island  thns  relapsed  by  conquest  to  the  crown,  but  was  re^ranted  by  the  king  to 
the  East  India  Company,  in  whom  the  property  and  sovereignty  have  since  been 
Tested.     The  second  sbarter,  dated  the  16th  of  December,  1673,  constituted  the 

Sivemor  and  company  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of  the  island,  with 
11  le^lative  power,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
reserving  also  tne  faith  and  allegiance  of  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the 
natives,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  the 
realm.  In  1S36  St.  Helena  was  transferred  fhim  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
erown  for  £100,000. 

The  island,  when  first  descried  from  the  northward,  appears  like  one  vast  rock  or 
castle,  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  the  coasts  bein^  generally  high,  nig([ed,  and  pre- 
cipitous. On  advancing,  the  prospect  gradually  improves ;  the  mountains  appear  in 
varied  hues,  and  then  assume  the  verdant  tint  wbich  distiugniehea  their  summits. 
The  rocky  coasts  will  now  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  green  hills  and  vallevs 
of  the  interior.  The  town  will  next  be  seen,  seated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  tne 
mountains,  with  the  batteries,  the  church,  and  the  white  houses,  intetepereed  with 
treee,  constituting  altogether  a  picturesque  and  animating  scene. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  precipitous  cU&  from  1,000  to  1,B00  feet  in  height, 
intersected  by  chasma  serving  as  an  ontlet  for  the  watercouises  of  the  island,  and 
terminating  in  small  ooves  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fory  of  the  waves.  There  are 
no  less  than  twenty-three  of  these  openings  aronnd  the  coast ;  but  landing  la  almost 
impracticable,  eioept  on  tbe  north-western  or  leeward  aide,  and  at  Prosperona  and 
Sandy  Bays  to  wioaward,  and  even  then  only  in  favourable  weather. 

The  moat  singnlar  phenomenon  connected  with  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  the  setting 
in  of  TeiT  heavy  eontinnoua  swells,  called  "  rollers,"  from  the  N.N.W.,  particularlr 
during  the  month  of  February,  when  the  waves  burst  on  the  leeward  shore  witb 

regnnis;  a  time-ball,  like  a  Dutch  cheese  on  a  May-pole  ;  for  the  poesesuon  of  XiOt  and 
his  wife ;  a  petrified  friar ;  for  extioct  volcanoes  which  cannot  be  found ;  the  grave  of 
Napoleon ;  and  tat  not  having  had  a  wreck  on  its  shores  time  out  of  mind. 
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utoniahinff  grandenr  uid  impetnMity.     Dnring  their  contiiiTiiiaM  landing  is  ex-  '' 
tremely  danttcrons,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  watching  the  intervab  between  the 
Bvellp.     In  Febroarr,  184G,  thirteen  reaeeU,  moored  at  oalf  a  mile  from  ebDreiVere 
totail  J  vrecked,  and  the  nharrea  and  batteriee  niffered  considerable  damage. 

The  island  is  diTided  into  two  aneqaal  parts  by  a  lofty  ridfte  of  mountains  fkim 
2,000  to  2,700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  eitending  in  a.  semicircular  sweep  from  S.W, 
Point  to  Stone  Top  Point  at  the  3.E.  The  principal  emincDcee  on  this  range  are — 
High  Peak,  2fi'M  feet ;  Diana's  Peak,  2,704  feet ;  Actceon's  Mount,  2,700  feet  i 
Little  Stone  Top,  4,3S0  feet.  {Major  E.  Palmer.)  NumerooB  niura  branch  off  from 
this  ridge :  those  to  tiie  North  and  N.E.  decreasing  in  altitude,  but  increaeing  in 
extent,  ae  they  approach  the  sea,  wheie  they  terminate  in  precipitous  cliSs,  and  rorm 
the  bonndaties  of  the  deep  valleys  debouching  on  the  coast.  The  spurs  from  the  S.W. 
of  the  ridge  arc  suddenly  broken  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  their  commence- 
ment, the  land  which  they  originally  supported  having  subsided,  leaving  but  a 
wreck  of  the  original  formation,  witli  here  and  there  towering  fngmeaU  oi  basalt, 
like  the  buttresBca  of  a  gigantic  ruin.  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  island  is 
magnificent  in  the  extreme  {  and  to  a  spectator  on  the  ridge  above  presents  a  variety 
of  lorm  and  richness  of  colour  bafBing  description.  Every  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  proper  delineation  of  this  distnct  in  the  map,  and  to  resolve  the  apparent  chaos 
into  a  system  of  unity. 

The  island  appears  to  have  suffered  at  different  periods  frwo  the  effect  of  volcanoea 
and  earthquakes.  General  Beatson  supposes  that  is  the  shattered  remains  of  an 
ancient  continent,  connected  in  former  ages  with  the  other  rocks  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic.  The  district  of  flat  country,  comprising  the  plains  of  Longwood  and 
Deadwood  to  the  East  of  the  island,  would  seem  to  support  this  theory,  particularly 
*s  an  indigenous  tree  ( Oonyza  gummifera)  which  grows  here  is  also  found  on  Tristan 
d'Acnnha.  The  remains  of  a  vast  crater  are  (truit  Seale's  Oeogoosy)  to  be  traced  be- 
tween Flagstaff  Hill  and  the  Bam  Bock,  N.E.  of  Longwood  :  but  I  did  not  observe 
&ny  other  romiation  in  the  island  tu  answer  the  description  of  a  crater.  Limestone  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  viz.,  Rupert  s  Bay,  Sugar-loaf  Point,  and 
Potato  Bay,  that  from  the  last-named  place  being  of  excellent  quality.  Oypsum  is 
found  near  Prosperous  Bay.  Carueliao  in  Turk's  Cap  Bay.  The  honey-combed 
(amygdaloidal)  basalt  and  red  tufa  afford  excellent  material.  A  layer  of  fosail  sheila 
(univalves]  has  been  discovered  near  Flagstaff  Hill,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  {Major 
£.  Palmer,  R.A.) 

Off  the  6.E.  end  of  the  island  are  two  pointed  rocks  standing  high  out  of  water, 
the  ontermost  of  which  is  called  George  Island,  and  the  inner  one  the  Shore  Island, 
or  the  Column  of  Hercules.  Close  off  the  southern  Cape  Castle  Rock  Point  are  those 
craggy  rocks  called  the  Needles,  or  Specry  Island,  Robert  and  Salt  Rocks;  and  2 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  western  point  of  the  land  close  to  the  shore  are  two 
more,  Beoys  Peaked  and  Egg  Inlands.  They  are  all  barren  rocks,  the  largest  of 
whieh  is  not  300  yards  in  circumference. 

Approaching  the  island  from  the  8.E.,  the  land  appears  to  slope  gndnolly  from 
the  middle  of  it  to  the  northward,  terminating  abruptly  in  Bam  Point,  the  N.E. 
point,  which  rises  to  a  ridge  called  the  Bam,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Hay- 
Mack,  200  feet  high.  Beyond  thu  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  seen  the  northern  extreme  of 
the  island,  and  near  which  is  the  well-known  pinnacle-shaped  mountain  called  the 
Sugar-loaf,  1,927  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  the  batteries, 
a  short  distance  apart  from  each  other,  called  Butter-milk  Above  Bank,  and  Beneath 
Bunk  batteries,  about  100  and  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Shipmasters  mnst  be  careftil  not  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  road,  but  to  make 
the  island  from  the  eastward,  keeping  Sugar-loaf  Point,  when  ronnding  it,  close  on 
board. 

Formerlr,  all  vessels  on  passing  this  point  sent  a  boat  to  the  flrat-named  battery  to 

five  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  object  of  her  visit,  bnt  of  late  years  this  has  been 
iscontinned.    On  that  account  onr  seamen  give  it  the  name  of  "  Pry  Comer."     About 
one  and  ft  half  mile  S.W.  of  this  point  is  Munden  Point,  on  the 'S.W.  of  Rnpert  Bay, 
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vbich  formB  the  eastern  bonndaTy  of  James  Bay,  in  which,  at  the  cntranee  of  a  small 
Talley,  Jamefl  Town  is  sitaated ;  the  best  anchorage  off  it  ie  in  from  12  to  20  fothoms. 
The  western  point  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  a  steep  perpendicular  hill  called  Ladder 
Hill,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  distance  oetween  these  two  pointa  is  about 
3  cables'  lengths.  Between  Fr;  Comer  and  Munden  Point  ie  Ropert  Valley,  where 
landing  can  ne  effected. 


I'lftP  0/  St.  HtUaa,  from  Ihi  Road. 

The  only  landing  places  are  at  Ruperte  and  Jame^  or  Chapel  Valteyi.  In 
Rupert's  Valley,  towards  the  sea,  stands  a  strong  battery ;  but  the  valley  is  not 
habitable,  hecanse  it  has  no  water.  In  the  entrance  James' Valley  stands  Jamirs' 
Town,  which  is  defined  by  a  fine  line  of  batteries,  and  flanked  by  a  high  inacecssiblc 
battery  upon  the  rocks  called  Munden's,  close  under  which  all  ships  must  puss  that 
come  to  an  anchor  before  the  town.  As  soon  as  Munden's  Point  is  passed,  James' 
Town  appears  suddenly  between  rocky  preeipiceB  1,000  feet  high.  Tho  white  build- 
ings and  church,  with  the  green  foliajfc  of  the  neighbourhood,  give  a  pleasing  effect 
to  the  scene,  improved  by  contrast  with  the  adjacent  craft.  Immediately  behind  the 
water  battery,  and  front  of  the  town,  stands  the  castie,  distinguished  hy  a  flagstaff, 
and  Dear  to  it  on  the  right  is  another  large  house  called  the  "  Times  Office."  In  the 
first  are  the  ofliees  of  the  goreroment  officials,  the  other  is  the  dwelling  of  thepiar- 
bour  master.  The  Times  Office  is  proviued  with  a  mast,  from  which  at  a  stated  time 
a  white  tiroe-hall  &lls  in  sight  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead,  as  presently  de- 
scribed. The  principal  street  consists  of  neat  and  well-constructed  houses,  and  divides 
into  two  others ;  one  on  the  East,  leading  to  the  country  in  that  direction,  and  the 
other  to  the  upper  part  of  tho  valley,  where  the  barracks,  the  new  garden,  and  the 
hospital  are  situated.  In  the  western  street  are  a  number  of  shops ;  hut  the  houses 
here  are  very  inferior  to  those  in  the  lower  street,  where  the  principal  inhabitants 
reside. 

Tke  water  that  supplies  the  garrison  and  shipping  is  conveved  by  leaden  pipes  from 
a  spring  in  the  valley,  called  Cbubb's  Spring,  distant  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea. 
These  pipes  lead  the  water  to  the  jetty,  where  there  are  two  cranes  for  the  use  of 
boats  in  loading  with  goods  or  watercasks,  or  for  receiving  stores  from  the  shippinir. 
The  water  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  in  great  plenty.  In 
hogsheads  are  yielded  every  minute,  and  shipping  ~  *"  ~ 
every  twenty-fonr  hours,    '/he  price  is  3s.  Id.  per  ti 

On  the  right  or  western  side  the  valley  is  entered  firom  tho  inferior  by  the  steep 
promontory  called  Ladder  Hill,  61)0  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  zig-cag  road  upon  which, 
9  feet  in  breadth,  has  a  wall  on  the  side  neit  to  the  precipice,  and  is  very  easy  of 
ascent-  On  the  left  of  the  valley,  tho  carriage  road,  called  Side  Path,  in  the  avenue 
to  the  interior  of  the  island  eastward.  This  road,  which  has  been  made  with  great 
labour  and  difficult Vj  goes  with  an  easy  ascent  transvetwly  to  the  level  above,  whence 
the  proipect  is  striking  and  delightful :  from  a  sterile  brown  and  barren  rock  you 
view  the  most  lively  verdnre,  beautiful  lawns,  with  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  in  dif- 
ferent places,  interspersed  with  small  houses,  which  have  generally  a  large  inclosure 
laid  into  gardens.  This  view  is  terminated  by  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  or  by  high  rocks, 
apparently  heaped  one  upon  another  to  a  atapendous  height.    The  plain  called  Long- 
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vood,  towud  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  containa  the  greatest  quaDtity  of  level 
rronnd.  A  considerable  space  on  it  is  planted  with  troea,  but  it  is  defioient  in  water. 
This  plain,  1,762  feet  high,  foi ma  another  point  of  view.  The  seenerf  ii  here  enlivened 
faj  a  smatl  winding  atream,  which,  falling  from  the  heights  into  the  valley,  mokes  a 
deliffhtfnl  cascade.  Upon  the  edjtes  of  the  stream  water-cresses  are  often  pientifni. 
At  the  S.  W.  end  of  this  plain  ia  Loogwood  House,  Napoleon's  reaidenoe,  and  also  the 
magnetio  obaervatorj. 

The  botany  of  St.  Helena  ia  interesting,  affording  nearly  aixty  apeciea  of  indigenous 
plants,  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  are — the  Island  Ebonu  (Dombeya  melanoxylon), 
now  nearly  extinct,  but  found  in  the  ahape  of  gnarled  and  broken  trunks  on  the  hilla 
to  the  South  ;  the  Red  Wood  (Dombeya  erjthroxylon]  is  also  almost  extinct ;  Siring 
Wood  (Acalj^ha  rubra) ;  the  St.  Selena  Tea  (Beateonia  portulaoifolia)  is  only  foand 
on  the  summit  of  Sandy  Bay  Barn  and  the  flanks  of  High  Knoll ;  also  ferns  of  great 
beauty.  Trees  and  ahruba  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  collected  in  the 
fpuxlens  of  Plantation  House,  where  the  oak,  bamboo,  aloe,  pine,  &d.,  floarish 
tt^rether. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  island  is  oorered  with  a  luznriant  vegetation  of  tree  ferns 
wad  .cabbage  wood  (Solidago  cnneifidia),  nourished  by  a  oonatsnt  moistnre. 

Upon  descending  from  this  elevation  we  find  the  hillsides  clothed  with  the  rioheat 
grass,  and  the  watercourses  overbane  with  bramble  and  fochsia ;  lower  down,  woods 
of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  oak,  and  the  Port  Jackson  willow.  On  approaching  the  aea 
ve^tation  gradually  disappears,  the  aummits  of  the  hills  within  l{  mile  of  the  coast 
being  almost  barren,  with  a  scanty  growth  of  samphire  (Salaola  salaa].  In  the 
valleys,  however,  where  water  can  be  procured,  tJie  gardens  produce  abundance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  pumpkins  and  bananas.  The  island  appears  favunr- 
able  to  the  growth  of  coffee  and  cotton,  particularly  in  the  valleys  to  the  South  of 
the  main  ridge,  which  are  well  irrigated  and  extremely  fertile. 

A  considerable  quantiW  of  rock  orchella  was  exported  in  1851,  but  of  inferior 
qnali^  to  that  found  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

The  flocks  tif  wild  goats  which  existed  in  the  island  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of 
Cavendish  have  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number,  a  few  being  shot  from  time 
to  time  on  the  heights  near  Sandy  Bay.  Sea-fowl  and  gninea-fowl  are  also  extinct, 
but  the  ravines  are  the  resort  of  numcrons  coveys  of  the  red-legged  partridge,  and 
the  pheasants  frequents  the  thick  cover  on  the  higher  ridges.  Ad  indigenous  bird, 
resembling  the  sandlark,  with  long  legs  and  grey  body  and  wings,' called  by  the 
isli^idera  toe  "  wire  bird,"  is  found  here.  Doves,  Java  sparrows,  amaduvades,  and 
canaries  inhabit  the  gardens,  the  last- mentioned  be  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
their  tone. 

The  rooky  islets  round  the  ooast  swarm  with  aea-birda,  particularlv  the  beautifal 
white  bird  (Procellaria  nivosa] ;  and  the  man-of-war  bird  and  tropic  oird  ore  to  be 
seen  wheeling  their  flight  high  above  the  lof^  pinnacles  of  the  ialuid. 

The  shores  abound  with  mackerel  and  albacore,  the  principal  fbod  of  the  poorer> 
inhabitaata.  Sharks  of  great  size  and  voracity  are  now  and  then  captured ;  and 
daring  the  month  of  August  schools  of  whales  (black  fish)  are  frequently  seen,  afford- 
ing many  an  animated  ciiase  to  the  boats  of  the  American  whale-ships. 

Cattle  are  constantly  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  althongh  the  island 
is  capable  of  sappoT ting  a  large  number,  the  atock  in  18aT  amounting  to  1625  homed 
cattle  and  4'230  sheep.     The  quantity  of  pasturage  is  7652  acres. 

No  snakes  or  reptiles,  except  a  few  centipedes  end  scorpions,  are  found  on  the 
island.  Hats,  however,  are  a  terrible  plague,  and  nottung  is  safe  from  their  depre- 
dations. 

Tho  sheep  and  beasts  are  in  og  respect  degenerated  by  chaag4  Of  climate.    In 

some  aitnations  rabbits  abound;   pheasants  and  partridgea  are   DUtnerous,  and  the 

gardena  are  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  the  canarr  bird.    Fub,  te  the  esttnt  of  seventy 

species,  have  been  found  on  the  coast ;  among  these  mackerel  is  peculiarly  abundant, 
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but  some  are  very  nnvholeaome.  The  ohell  fish  inclade  turtle,  oysters,  tnd  two 
species  of  lobster.  Sea  fuwl  dopoHJt  inimense  quantities  of  egx»  arotmd  the  islftadt 
winch  are  cotlected  Id  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  constitate  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 

Of  the  etimate  under  which  sack  products  are  found,  bnt  little  need  be  said.  The 
tliermomcter  is  seldom  higher  than  80%  and  the  summer  not  ao  hot  as  in  Englftnd. 
The  winter  is  also  mitder,  coinmonl;  ranging  between  65'  and  56',  n  temperature  in 
whieh  the  vegetation  of  leaves  proceeds  with  more  equalitr,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
1'hiindcr  is  seldom  heard  ;  hut,  with  a  sultry  atmosphere,  lightning  is  not  unfreqently 
Keen.  There  have  been  sEesons  of  drought,  wherein  the  cnitle  have  perished  from 
want  of  water ;  but,  in  general,  rain  is  experienced  in  all  seasons,  particularly  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  or  the  Enmmcr  months  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Sir  Josemi  Banks  has  sHid  that  "  every  month  has  its  share :  there  are  more  rainy 
dnys  in  February,  however,  than  in  any  other  period ;  and  cloudy  days  throughout 
the  year  exceed  in  number,  almost  two  to  one,  those  in  which  the  rays  of  the  bud 
fall  upon  the  earth  without  inteiruptioa,  and  scorch  the  vegetation." 

On  the  ridffe  above  Ladder  Hill  is  the  Observatory,  established  by  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  St.  Helena  artillery  ; 
hut  it  was  discontinued  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  government  of  the 
is'snd. 

The  practice  of  discharging  rockets  for  rating  the  chronometers  of  vessels  touching 
here  has  also  been  discontinued,  and  a  time-ball  has  been  substituted  :  this  ball  was 
originally  hoisted  at  the  Observatory,  aa 
shown  in  the  margin  ;  but  as  the  Observatory 
is  no  longer  in  use,  the  ball  has  been  removed 
from  the  hill  to  the  town,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  mast^-attendant,  whose  attention  to  it  ia 
unremitting. 

The  ball  drops  at  mean  dood,  St.  Helena 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at 
1  p.m.  for  the  advantage  of  the  shipping.  The 
ball  is  hoisted  half-mast  high,  five  minutes 
before  the  time,  and  at  one  minute  before  to 
the  mast-head. 


To  prevent  mistakes,  a  while  ball,  hoisted 

upon  a  staff,  will  denote  the  time  as  follows : 

it_fitK  minutes,  and  close  up  at  fico  minutes  before 

At  the  instant  of  the  mean  time,  at  noon,  of  St.  Helena,  the  ball  will  drop  from  the 

top  of  the  staff,  when  the  gun  will  be  fired  at  High  Knoll. 

The  signal  will  be  repeated  at  1'',  at  the  instant  of  Qreenioieh  mean  time,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  shipping. 

A  ship  wishing  to  correct  her  chronometers,  and  arriving  after  1  p.m.,  an^  "o' 

likely  to  remain  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  hoist  the  Slue  Peter  at  the  main-top 

g.'illnnt  mast-bead,  when  the  same  method  will  be  adopted  at  the  next  ensuing  hour 

after  the  signal.     Foreign  ships  to  substitute  their  ensign  for  the  Blue  Peter. 

Should  there  be  any  uncertainty,  and  the  ship  wishes  to  have  the  signal  repeated, 

she  will  dip  the  &ag,  and  rehoi)<t  it  on  observing  the  ball  half  mast.     The  ball  will 

again  drop  at  the  cusuing  quaiter  of  the  last  hour- 
Ships  concealed  from  a  view  of  the  signal  stittion  will  attend  to  the  repeating  ball 

at  Lamier  Hill,  and  in  neither  cose  is  any  allowance  to  be  made  for  loss  of  time,  since 

the  astronomer  will  make  the  calculation  of  the  few  tenths  required.     A  charge  of  5s, 

is  made  on  shipping  for  the  use  of  the  time-ball. 
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llie  l&te  Adniral  'FitzKoy,  in  his  chronometric  expedition,  dMcribed  hereafter, 
tnada  the  ntuetion  of  a  spot  close  to  high  water  mark  oa  the  neridiaa  of  tbe  Ob- 
•eiTfttory,  lat  IS"  5S'  la',  lonR.  fl"  42^  45^. 

The  ohjecta  of  intereBt  at  St.  Helena  are  Plantation  House,  the  residence  of  the 

Kvetnor;  Sandj  Ridge  j  and  Napoleon's  piave.  The  last  is  aboiit  4  miles  from 
mea  Town,  and  the  route  to  it  affords  the  best  opportvnity  of  apeiiig  the  fluent 
■oenerr  of  the  island,  as  it  is  in  the  direct  route  to  Diana's  Ridge  and  to  Longwood. 
It  lie*  in  ft  Yalley,  having  a  little  fount  of  water,  moas-grown  and  beset  with  brake 
and  fern.  The  Talley  is  adorned  with  wild  flowers,  among  which  the  roses  and 
serkninms  bloom  thronghont  the  year,  and  mingle  their  delicious  perfume.  This  was 
Napoleon's  favoarite  resort,  and  here  his  remains  were  deposited. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  "  who  bestrode  the  majestic  world  like  a  colossns,"  arrived  at 
BL  Helena,  an  exile  prisoner,  on  the  13th  October,  1815,  and  on  May  fith,  1S2I,  he 
died  at  Longwood,  a  villa  S  miles  from  Janies  Town,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  flfty-eecond  of  his  age.  On  the  4th  the  ialand  was  swept  by  a  most  tremen* 
dona  atorm,  which  tore  up  all  the  trees  by  the  roots.  Abont  six  in  the  evening. 
Napoleon  having  prononnced  "  Tele  d^Armie"  passed  for  over  from  the  dreams  of 
battle.  He  waa  buried,  ta  above  stated,  and  bis  grave  was  for  nineteen  years  the 
prtneipd  object  of  interest  in  this,  hia  island  tomb.  On  May  5th,  1840,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  his  body  was  formally  demanded  of  the  British  government, 
and  on  Oetober  15th,  1840,  it  was  removed  from  its  resting  place,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  in  Paris. 

The  land  in  Napoleon's  Vaie,  where  his  tomb  was  situated,  abont  23  acres,  and  the 
hoQse  and  land  at  Longwood,  abont  three  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  government 
in  1858,  at  a  oort  of  £1,600  for  the  (omb,  and  £3,500  for  the  house,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  A  French  oFHcer  is  ap- 
pointed as  guardian  of  them,  and  a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  at  Cherbourg  waa 
to  be  sent  to  the  island. 

HARBOrR  REOCLATIONa. 

Art.  I.  The  coamanders  of  all  veesels  are  obliged  tomake  over  tothe  colleoCor  amnnifost 
of  freii^ts  for  St.  Heltma,  beaidai  a  lis',  of  passengers  and  la)!gago,  Iho  goods  coming  fruin 
Great  Briiain  and  Ireland  to  bo  openad  in  the  entrepot,  and  alto  to  give  notice  buforo  Ui^:y 
unload.    A  penalty  of  £100  ia  inBicted  in  neglect  of  it. 

Art.  2.  Ko  boat  or  other  vessel,  eicapt  the  pntique  boat,  ehall  be  sllowod  nlong^de  a 
ibip  newly  arrived  before  a  communication  has  boen  allowed  by  the  medical  inspector,  and 
which  will  be  made  known  by  hoisting  a  white  flag  on  the  main-top-gallant  moat-head. 

Art.  3.  Evory  ship  displaying  a  yellow  flag  at  the  fore-top  is  in  i^uaranliui). 

Art.  4.  EveiT  commander  of  a  ship  must  givo  twenty-four  bonrs'  notice  to  the  Socrotary 
of  Colonies  hofore  bis  departure,  but  if  be  wishes  to  leave  again  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrival,  imm^iate  notice  must  he  given ;  neither  may  he  tako  any  pcnens 
whatever  off  the  iaWd  without  the  knowledge  of  hia  Eicellcncy  the  Oovemor,  or  Culonial 
Becretary. 

Art  6.  No  boat  ie  permitted  to  make  fkst  to  the  buoy  or  buoy  rope,  noither  to  the  crane 
nor  to  the  waterman's  place  while  any  other  boat  is  unloading,  loading  or  leltinj;  in  vii.V?r, 
Keither  shall  any  boat  so  loading  or  nnloading  he  allowed  to  remain  ovar  a  reasonahlo  time- 
Art.  S.  No  boat  shall  be  allowed  fo  remain  at  the  stops  of  the  landing-place  taking  In 
pwiwnngeie'  haggngo  longer  than  necessary. 

Art.  7.  No  boat  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  ftut  to  the  steps  longer  than  absolutely  neccs- 
aary,  bat  remain  a  short  distance  off  in  order  not  to  prevent  other  boats  from  landing. 

Art  S.  No  gnnnowder  is  allowed  to  bo  landed  withont  four  hours'  notice  being  given  t« 
the  OfBer  of  Artillery  or  Harbourmaster. 

Art.  9.  No  boat  whatever  may  land  any  person  or  luggage  from  any  ship,  except  H.B.U. 
ships,  on  any  other  part  of  the  laland  than  James  Town  without  having  special  leave. 

Alt.  10,  Every  person  viailiing  a  vessel  on  board  of  which  there,  is  an  infections  disease, 
moat  remain  on  board  until  si^  disease  has  left,  or  go  with  the  ship  to  snch  place  as  the 
Oovamor  may  think  flt 
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Art.  II.  No  fish  may  be  l&odedat  the  umerinott  staps,  nor  anyoBU  left  behind  at  the 
lain4ing  pl&ce,  nather  ii  any  batbiiig  allowed  in  tbe  harboiir,  nor  bonM  of  large  finh  or 
carrion  to  be  tlinnnt  into  the  ua  vi^in  a  quarter  mile  of  the  elioie. 
Art.  13.  Boat  hire:— 

£    f,   if. 
For  one  person  to  or  from  on  boaid  .  .010 

For  more  than  one,  each  .  .006 

For  everjr  package  under  251be.  (English)     .  .  .  .010 

For  every  package  above  2Slba.  and  under  under  1  OOlbe.     .  .  .010 

For  every  additional  lOOlba.  .  .  .  .  .006 

Art.  13.  Lioenoed  boats  must  not  rcfdse  between  snnrise  and  •unset  to  take  any  one  on 
board  a  veeeel  at  aachor,  neither  refuse  to  wait  aloagside  when  requested. 

Art.  H.  All  vessels  in  quarantine  must  bs  moored  on  the  West  side  of  the  faarbonr, 
tioder  the  nrreitlaiice  of  the  haTbounxiaster, 

Art.  IS.  Commanders  of  vessels  who  come  foTwater  muit  send  in  a  written  roqaestngned 
bv  themsvlves,  to  the  office  of  the  hHrboarinaster,  Bpeoifying  the  quantity  required.  The  time 
biill  at  James  Town  falls  at  121,  as  at  the  island,  or  li-  of  Greenwich,  15°  56'  25'  South  lat., 
C  42'  30'  West  long.,  or  22'"  60'  in  time.  Tor  the  information  of  eommandpis  and  paa- 
■enKera,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  gates  of  the  town  are  closed,  and  the  bridges  drawn  up 
at  9''  p.m.  and  remain  so  until  the  morning  gun  fire.  Those  who  wish  to  return  on  board 
must  Inave  the  town  before  this  takes  place. 

DTBECnONS.—Tfae  best  route*  from  Europe  to  St.  Helena  hare  been  described 
on  pages  IM,  loT. 

As  Jamet  Town  is  situated  in  the  moat  leeward  part  of  the  island,  ships,  in  coming 
in,  are  obliged  to  keep  close  under  the  land,  by  which  means  their  decks  are  eatirelj 
exposed  to  tbe  batterr  above.  Anotlier  diiMurantage  is  that  of  eddr  winds,  calms, 
Bod  violent  gusts,  wnich  lay  them  almost  on  their  broadaides ;  so  uiat  the  natural 
strength  of  St.  Helena  is  almost  sufficient  for  her  eafetj. 

A  ship  bound  to  this  island  most  run  down  along  the  North  side  of  it,  within  a 
cable's  leu^h  of  Sogarloaf  Point,  and  afterwards  keep  the  shore  close  on  board ;  and 
likewise  within  a  cable's  length  :  there  is  no  danser,  and  it  is  bold  and  steep-to.  On 
the  West  part  of  Sugar  loaf  Point  stands  a  small  fort  j  and  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  it  is  Knpert's  Valler ;  the  next  point,  to  the  southward  of  the  ralley,  is  Mnoden 
Point,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  mnot  be  kept  close  on  board;  yon  then  come  to  James 
Valley,  off  which  is  the  place  of  anchoring. 

Yon  DMT  anchor  in  firom  8  to  IE  fathoms  j  the  flagstaff  at  the  port  bearing  from 
S.S.E.  to  S.B.  by  B. ;  Sngarioaf  Point  N.E.  by  B. ;  and  Horse  Fssture  Point  8.  by 
W.  i  W.,  distance  offshore  about  half  a  mile;  with  these  bearingayon  have  a  good 
end  convenient  berth  for  watering.  This  bank  mns  out  to  the  westward,  off  the 
fnit,  about  1)  mile,  and  deepens  gradually  from  7  fothoma  near  the  shore  to  30  and 
3.3  for  about  IJ  mile,  when  it  deepens  suddenly  to  60  fotbome,  and  then  no  soundings. 
The  bottom  in  the  road  is  coarw  sand  and  gravel.  You  will  find  no  soundings  until 
you  come  abreaet  of  Rupert's  Valley,  where  there  are  18  to  20  fathoms. 

Ooe  watering  plaoe  is  Just  witlwut  James'  Fort,  where  there  ia  a  crone  fbr  striking 
the  casks  into  the  boats  ;  the  other  is  at  Lemon  Valley,  where  there  is  the  best  wateri 
and  you  may  All  the  casks  in  yonr  boats  with  a  hose. 

Although  the  anchorage  is  well  sheltered  and  easy  of  access,  the  surf  is  at  times 
BO  high  tost  no  boats  can  land  for  several  days  together.  These  surfs  are  most  pre- 
valent in  the  mouths  of  Jannarr  and  Febmaiy,  and  many  lives  have  been  loet  in 
consequence  of  boats  being  npset  by  them.  During  this  time  the  weather  ia  fine,  the 
wind  light,  and  do  obviout  cause  to  produce  so  extraordinary  a  piienomenon  as  liiese 
snrfs  present.  The  spray  commonly  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet,  produced  by 
a  wave  from  the  sea,  which  at  the  time  appears  to  be  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state. 

Bam  Ledgt,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  represented  in  the  particular  plan  on 
the  Chart,  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  nule  from  Bam  Point.  It  is  abont 
1)  cable  in  circuit,  has  generally  a  heavy  ground-swell  upon  it,  with  from  12  to  6 
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&llioina,  and  KTeral  pointed  locke  of  2C,  21,  and  20  feet.  From  the  Ledre,  Bam 
Point  bean  N.W.  j  N.  about  three^narten  of  a  mile ;  Turk's  Cap  in  one  with  Tnrk'i 
Cape  Battery,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Large  ships  coming  fi*om  the  S.E. 
shonld  keep  George's  Island  open  vith  Saddle  Point  until  Sugarloaf  Point  is  open 
with  Barn  Point.  This  leads  clear  of  the  Barn  Ledge,  between  which  and  the  shore 
kre  24  and  20  fathoms,  in  a  channel  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Close  to 
the  Ledge,  on  the  outside,  are  32  and  34  fathoms. 

There  is  also  a  l^dge  off  tho  South  Point  of  St.  Hcrlena,  at  rather  more  than  a 
mile.  This  is  the  Speery  Ledge,  a  reef,  2  cables'  length  in  circait,  with  depths  of  Iff 
to  10  fathoms,  and  pointed  rocks  of  24  to  18  feet.  A  hesTv  ground  swell  is  frequently 
From  the  ledge,  Speery  Rock  bears  N.  by  E.  i  E, ;  the  North  Black  Rock, 


2b  avoid  the  Speeri/  Ledge,  if  sailing  along  the  sonth-east  side  of  the  island  to  the 
westward,  keep  the  Shore  Rock  open  with  Long  Ranfte  Point  till  the  northernmost 
of  the  Black  Rocks  opens  to  the  westward  of  Speery  Bock  ;  then  you  may  haul  up 
for  the  8.W.  point  of  the  island.  About  a  mile  W.  by  N.  of  Speery  Ledge  is  a  patch 
of  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  between  Speery  Rook  and  the  Ledge  are  24,  26,  and  39 
&thoms,  and  the  bank  of  sonndings  extends  2  miles  withoot  the  Ledge,  iu  a  South 
and  S.S.Vi.  direction,  with  AO  and  58  fhthoma,  fine  aand,  on  its  outer  border. 


ISLES  OP  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

These  isles  are  three  in  number,  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  lar^t  isle, 
Tritlan,  is  the  N.E.  point.  The  other  two  isles  were  named  bv  the  French,  in  I7GT ; 
the  weetcmmoGt,  InaceesitbU  Itland,  and  the  smsllest,  or  southernmost,  Nightingale 
Jtland.  The  group  appears  to  have  been  di^cuvBrod  bv  the  Portuguese  in  their  earlier 
DarigBtions,  and  was  farther  explored  and  described  hj  the  Dnlch  in  1643,  and  by 
the  French  in  1T67. 

At  present  it  is  the  domain  of  an  interesting  eommnnity  of  English  people,  whose 
manners,  simpiicitr,  and  excellence  of  character  remind  ns  strongly  of  the  somewhat 
■imilarlr  placed  family  npon  Pit«aim  Island  in  the  PaciQc,  the  retreat  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Sounty.  As  we  ace  able  to  trace,  from  successive  Tisitors,  the  progress 
of  these  isolated  people,  we  give  such  extracts  here  ae  may  cause  the  passing  mariner 
to  new  with  greatec  interest  these  children  of  nature. 

The  situation  of  these  islands  is  important  to  our  outward-bound  Indiamcn,  and 
its  correct  poMtion,  which  we  now  give,  will  afford  an  excellent  means  of  rating 
chronometers. 

According  to  Captain  H.  M.  Denham  of  H.M.B.  Beraid,  who  touched  here  oi 


H.  D'Etchevery  gives  the  following  account  of  the  French  exploration; — "Sep- 
tember the  9th,  1 737,  at  S  a.ro.,  I  made  the  three  islands  of  Trittan  da  Cunha,  bear> 
ing  East  and  £.  by  N.,  distant  about  10  or  12  leagues  i  the  wind  then  westerly,  I 
steered  East  to  examine  the  middle  island  [  JnocossnUs],  which  is  the  westernmost  | 
and  being  at  noon  abreast  the  N.E.  point,  t  sounded  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  with 
the  middle  of  the  island  bearing  West,  where  I  found  20  fathoms,  black  sand,  and 
some  reddish  stones.  This  island  is  high,  flat  at  top,  and  may  be  seen  IS  or  16  leagues 
off;  it  is  about  2  leagues  in  circait,  and  appears  bsrrou,  steep,  and  inaccessible ; 

d  from  10'  to  37'  latther  eastward,  as  stated  in  the  notes  to 
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■ome  Kattered  shrnbs  only  are  to  be  Been  on  it:  I  {Mroeived  do  danger  near  it,  but  a 
rock,  like  a  boat  under  sail,  is  Tisible  at  the  S.E.  point. 

"  I  stood  on,  Isavinr  this  island,  to  examioe  the  smallest,  which  is  3  leagues  to  the 
B,E.  It  has,  atx  the  N.E.  point,  two  islets,  separated  from  it  about  fiO  psceo,  and 
vhich  have  the  appearance  of  an  old  ruined  fort.  I  passed  along  at  pietol^xhot 
distance ;  continuing  to  steer  along  the  island,  I  found  gronnd  at  30  fothoms ;  and, 
when  its  middle  bore  W.S.W.,  I  anchored  in  33  iathoms,  coarse  brown  and  reddish 

"Tile  night  threatened  bad  weather.  I  pos^ned  sending  the  boat  ashore  till 
morning:  according  to  the  report  made  to  me,  it  u  so  full  of  seaweeds  twined  together 
that  there  is  much  trouble  in  approaching  the  barren  rock  which  forms  the  island. 
The  reeds,  with  which  it  is  covered,  did  not  let  them  penetrate  the  island,  besides  the 
great  number  of  penguins,  whose  eggs  are  so  dose  together  that  the  men  could  not 
walk  without  breaking  them ;  these  difficulties,  and  the  want  of  fresh  water,  which, 
thejsearched  for  in  vain,  induced  them  to  return  on  board.  They  saw  plenty  offish 
on  the  coast,  and  man;  were  caught. 

"  September  10. — Weighed  anchor  in  the  morning,  and  steered  toward  Tristan  da 
Cnnha,  the  largest  of  the  three  islands,  which  lies  about  5  leagues  to  the  N.N.E.,  true, 
of  the  little  one.  It  is  about  S  leagnes  in  circumference,  and  so  high  that  it  may  be 
■een  36  leagnea  oft  The  pe^k  in  the  middle  of  it  is  oovered  with  snow,  and  the  land 
thenoe,  down  to  the  sea,  covered  with  bushes.  In  coasting  near  the  land,  aftvr 
doobling  the  N.W.  point,  I  descried  a  cascade,  which  blls  into  a  little  bay ;  I  sent 
the  boat  to  sound  this  p&rt ;  18  fathoms  were  found  close  to  land,  end  30  at  a  quarter 
of  a  league  f^m  shore.  We  anchored  in  the  latter,  grey  sand,  mixed  with  small 
Band. 

"  The  boat  which  went  on  shore  found  no  difficnltv  in  approaching  it,  bnt  from  the 
entangled  seaweed,  which  bars  all  the  coast.  A  cask  of  fresh  water  was  brought  on 
board,  which  had  been  easily  obtained;  but  they  could  not  land,  excepting  to  the 
left  of  the  cascade,  on'  a  beach  of  round  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  To 
the  right  of  the  cascade  are  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  The  shore 
ma  covered  with  seals  and  sea  lions ;  plenty  of  fish  were  caught,  particularly  of  a 
■peoiee  of  cod." 


INACCESSIBLE  ISLAITD  presentsahigh  bluff,  of  forbidding  appearance,  which 

may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  leagues.  Nightingale  Island,  irregular, 
with  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  end  a  small  rocky  islet  at  its  southern  extremity,  is 
descried  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues. 

B  totally  lost  on 
The  commander,  officers,  and  pas- 
sengers, got  safe  on  shore,  but  eight  of  the  crew  perished.  They  temaicied  im  the 
island,  exposed  to  cold  and  rain,  until  the  Sth  of  November,  on  which  day  the  car- 
penter and  three  or  four  of  the  crew  embarked  in  a  small  punt,  made  out  of  the 
wreck  with  surgical  ingtrumenta  which  were  thrown  aahore,  and  reached  Tiistan  da 
Oanha,  where  they  procured  two  whale  boats,  and  brought  those  that  remained  on 
InaceBsible  Island  away.  On  the  9th  of  January  a  brir  from  Brasil  put  into  Tristan 
da  Oanha  for  water,  and  took  them  all  away,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  Ihcy  all 
arrived  satb  at  the  Cape.  During  the  time  they  were  on  the  island,  they  had  no 
food  but  penguins  and  their  eggs.  Out  of  some  balea  of  cloth  washed  on  shore,  they 
made  lenta ;  an  iron  buoy,  sawed  in  two,  was  their  only  cooking  ntensil.  They  wore 
fbr  fonr  days  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  intense  cold,  before  they  could  procure  fire. 
The  ladies  and  {wssengera  suffered  severely,  nothing  being  saved  but  the  clothes  they 
wore,  the  ship  going  to  pieces  two  hours  after  she  struck. 

A  further  acoannt  states  that  the  Sle/idm  Hail  sailed  from  Oravesend  on  the  7th 
of  May,  and  was  loat  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  23rd  July.    It  appears  that  the 
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weatlier  had  been  very  thick ;  on  the  22iid  tb«7  bad  an  obserration,  and  fonnd  them- 
BeWes  near  these  iilanda,  of  which  they  wished  to  get  a  Bi|{ht  in  oider  to  correct  their 
ct'ckoDinB.  Conseqaentlj  every  look  out  wai  kept  for  Bcawced,  which  ig  known  to 
be  an  indication  of  nearing  them :  an  altitude  of  the  enn  wa«  taken  at  S**  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd,  and,  abont  IQ**,  every  body  beinv  on  deck,  seaweed  was  disooTeredi 
and  it  was  socn  found  that  the  ship  was  snrroanacd  by  iti  the  helm  was  put  down  i 
bat,  by  reason  of  light  winds  and  a  heavy  swell,  the  ship  did  not  come  round. 
Breakers  were  now  heard  ahead  ;  the  jolly  boat  was  now  lowered  with  a  tow  line, 
but  with  no  effect,  the  wind  harine  quite  subsided  and  the  swell  dritini^  the  ship  on 
the  rocks.  An  anchor  wbb  let  go,  but  the  extreme  depth  of  the  water  did  not  allow 
it  to  take  hold;  the  cutter  waa  then  lowered  down  to  ataist  the  jolly  boat  in  towing 
the  ship's  head  round,  when  she  struck.  The  weather  was  now  so  thick,  from  a  mist 
or  cloud,  that  the  two  boats  could  not  be  seen,  though  close  alongside,  nor  could  the 
land  be  discovered.  The  masts  were  then  cut  away ;  the  fog  blowing  off,  terrific 
cliffs  are  discerned  over  their  heads,  at  about  half  a  cable's  length,  and  tbe  lea  began 
to  make  a  clear  breach  over  the  ship.  The  two  boats  now  landed  abont  200  yards  off) 
and  while  those  on  board  were  endeavourinK  to  throw  overbofird  the  long  boat,  the 
•hip  filled  and  went  to  pieces.     The  crew  clung  to  the  forecastle,  some  of  the  beams 

of  which  held  fast  to  the  rock;  and,  c~   ~  *"'''    "'       '"  --"-" •     -    ■-     - 

and  one  was  drowned.  A  rope  was  i 
at  abont  4  p.m.  all  were  landed  without  the  least  water  or  a  mortel  of  provisions. 
Water  was,  however,  found,  and  provisions  were  supplied  by  knocking  down  pen- 
guins, collecting  eggs,  tea  elephanta,  and  seals.  Tents  were  erected  with  some  of 
the  cooise  cloth  and  soiis  that  were  washed  on  shore ;  but  it  was  four  days  before 
they  could  moke  a  file,  in  which  they  at  last  succeeded  by  means  of  a  rocket  which 
waa  washed  on  shore.  On  the  19th  of  October  a  boat  was  built,  in  which  eight  of 
the  crew  endeavoured  to  make  Tristan  da  Cunha ;  but  they  have  not  since  been  heard 
of.  On  the  8th  of  November  a  second  boat  was  made,  and  ten  of  the  crew  succeeded 
in  getting  to  that  island ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  whale  boats,  the  whole  of 
tbe  unfortanatea  were  tranepwrted  from  their  desolate  situation  bythe  IHh  of  January 
following,  having  been  without  bread  for  nearly  six  months.  The  brig  ik'ornui,  of 
London,  Lackland,  master,  kindly  took  the  crew  and  passengers  thenee  to  tbe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of  four  ladies,  three  children,  twenty  passengers,  and  eleven 
aeanten.  Two  seamen  were  drowned  on  tbe  wreck,  ord  eight  are  missing  in  the  first 
boat  that  was  built-  Though  this  island  is  within  sight  of  IVistan  da  Cnnha,  and 
every  signal  was  made  by  means  of  fires,  smoke,  and  flags,  yet  no  assistance  was  ren- 
dered until  tbe  second  l>oat  made  known  their  silnation.  This  island  is  about  9 
miles  round,  is  well  wooded,  and  remarkabiv  high;  so  mnch  so,  that  it  is  a  day's 
work  to  attain  the  summit,  but  is  constantly  enveloped  in  clouds  and  visited  with 
■quails;  has  no  harbour  nor  cove,  and  can  be  landed  on  to  leeward  only;  a  heavy 
swell  constantly  prevails,  which  prevented  these  sufferers  from  obtaining  fish  as  a 
change  in  their  diet.  The  nnfortunate  ship  was  of  400  tons  bnrden,  and  had  S2  per- 
son* on  board,  mostly  passengers  bound  to  Bombay. 

THISTAR. — This  island  is  discoverable  at  the  distanoe  of  25  leagues.  Toward  the 
northern  part  there  is  oXl  elevation  1,000  feet  perpendicular  from  the  sea;  then  com- 
mences a  level  or  table,  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  island :  and  above  that  rises 
a  conical  mountain,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Peak  of  Tenerife,  asseen  from  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cmi.  Having  previously  examined  the  shore,  and  taken  soundings  in  boats, 
the  Lion  stood  in,  and  anchored  in  the  evening,  on  the  North  side,  in  30  fathoms  of 
water.  When  the  ship  was  at  anchor,  she  was  overshadowed  by  tbe  dark  mass  of 
that  portion  of  the  isWd,  whose  sides  seem  to  rise  like  a  moss-grown  wall  imme- 
diately from  the  ocean.  Here  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  started  the  anchor,  and  tbe  ship 
for  safety  pnt  to  sea,  The  sword  flsh,  whales  of  eveiy  species,  sea  lions  and  seals, 
penguins  and  albatrosses,  appeared  to  frequent  the  coast. 

To  the  log  book  and  notes  of  Captain  John  Fatten,  of  the  ship  Indutlry,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, we  are  indebted  for  the  following  information.    Captain  Patten  was  a  t«m- 
Erary  inhabitant  of  the  largest  of  the  three  islands,  where  he  remained  with  part  of 
I  crew,  coUectiDg  seal  skins,  from  August,  1700,  to  April,  1791.     He  eays,  "They 
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all  oonsiBt  of  xery  high  land,  with  ole&r  open  passage*  between  them.  Their  shores 
are,  in  general  bold,  and  are  exempt  from  shoals  or  other  dangers  to  navie^tion,  ex- 
cept a  high  reef  of  rocks,  or  rocky  islets,  off  the  South  end  of  Jnaecetsible,  tne  smalleat 

"  7%«  current  tett  to  fha  N.E.  There  is  a  regular  tide,  the  water  rising  from  8  to 
JO  feet.  While  Captain  Patten  was  there,  the  prevaiiiae  winds  were  from  the  north- 
ward and  weatword ;  the  easterly  and  soaiherly  winia  blowing  but  seldom,  and 
Bcarcely  ever  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It  generally  blows  fresh, 
and  frequently  very  hard,  from  the  N.W. ;  and  when  a  gale  came  on,  it  was  gene- 
rally  preceded  by  a  very  hea»y  sea,  rolling  in  Bometimee  twelve,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  wind  rose.  The  weather  is  very  subject  to  be  thick  and  bacf, 
attended  with  much  lain.  Theaiunmer  months  are  warm,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is 
very  severe. 

"  There  is  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  large  island,  which,  however,  is  open  and 
exposed.  It  has  a  flue  beach  of  black  sand  where  the  boat  was  hauled  up.  Tbera  or* 
two  falls  of  excellent  water,  affording  an  abundant  supply,  sufficient  for  the  vsuta 
of  a  large  fleet  i  and  from  one  of  the«e  cascades  the  water  casks  m^ht  be  filled  by 
means  of  a  long  hose,  without  moving  them  from  the  boats.  The  Irtduitty't  people 
pit43hcd  their  tents  at  this  bay.  Aronnd  it  is  plenty  of  wood.  The  trees  do  not  grow 
aiffh,  but  their  branches  bear  down,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  The  foliase  of  the 
trees  that  principally  abound  resembles  that  of  the  yew  tree,  but  the  wood  is  like  that 
of  the  maple,  and  burns  remarkably  well ;  the  trunRS  are  about  10  feet  in  height,  and 
about  9  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  large  or  tall  trees  to  be  met  with.  A  great 
deal  of  drift  wood  is  found  on  the  Rast  side  of  the  island,  but  none  to  the  westward, 
Abandanoe  of  wild  celery,  sour  dock  [sorrel),  and  wild  parsley,  is  met  with.  The 
rocks  jield  great  quantities  of  the  sea- weed  called  laver,  and  the  shore  is  covered  with 
a  broad  seaweed,  several  fothonu  long  (Jiietu  giganteut).  No  quadrupeds  were  met 
with,  except  some  goats,  left  there  by  tormer  navigatars,  and  which  were  very  wild. 
Seven  of  them  were  shot.  Neither  vermin  nor  venomous  creatures  of  any  description 
were  observed.  Of  birds  the  principal  were  a  kind  of  gannets,  like  wild  geese,  which 
the  sailors  considered  as  excellent  food;  penguins,  albatrosses,  cape  cocks  andhens, 
and  a  bird  like  a  partridge,  but  of  a  black  colour,  which  cannot  fly,  is  easily  ma 
down,  and  is  very  well  flavoured ;  and  a  variety  of  small  birds,  that  frequent  the 
bui^hes  and  underwood.    Abundance  of  birda'  eggs  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  proper 

"  There  are  large  quantities  of  fish,  particularly  a  kind  of  large  perch,  some  weigh- 
ing six  pounds ;  file  fish,  in  large  scolea,  craw  fiso,  sttir  fish,  and  others.  The  had  no 
nets,  and  therefore  did  not  oaten  much  fish.  What  they  caught  was  with  hook  and 
lire,  and  the  craw  fish  were  thrown  up  by  gales  of  wind.  No  other  shell  fish  were 
found.  The  shore  is  covered  with  seals,  sea  lions,  and  sea  elephants  (the  tongues  of 
which  are  reckoned  good  eating),  and  whales  abound  in  the  offing,  particulaily 
IdlUrt.    Most  of  the  whales  observed  in  these  latitudes  were  oow  fish,  or  females. 

"In  the  seven  months  that  Captijn  Patten  was  on  shore  at  Tristan  da  Cunha  he 
obtained  ij,600  seal  skins,  and  could,  he  says,  have  loaded  a  largo  ship  with  oil  in 
three  weeks.  Both  the  sea  elephants  and  sea  lions,  as  well  as  the  seals,  aflbrd  large 
quantities  of  oU;  but  as  their  business  was  to  collect  skins  for  the  China  market, 
they  killed  such  seals  only  as  suited  their  puriioaes.  September  be  reckoned  to  be 
the  best  month  for  making  oil  at  these  islands. 

"  The  middle  of  the  large  island  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  sngor  loaf,  and  is  very  mnA 
elevated.  Trees  grow  halfway  up,  but,  higher  up,  the  mountain  consists  of  bare  and 
rugj^ed  rocks,  jrequently  hidden  by  the  clouds,  and  the  summit  is  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  No  snow,  however,  was  observed  to  fall  on  the 
coast.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  land  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  the  shore,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  fine  rich  loain,  of  a  red  colour,  and  considerable 
depth,  apparently  adapted  to  the  production  of  evcrj'  kind  of  vegetable;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  danger  of  devastation  from  high  winds,  adequate  to  any  cultivation. 
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"ThspntdtutioiuoftheotlieiuUn^areiimrlT  themneuthoMof  theUr^  one* 
Hiaj  afford  no  nta  aDuhorage. 

"  Captain  Patten  nw  the  romauii  of  different  wreekt  at  Triitan  da  Cnaha,  mch  aa 
tho  bowsprit  and  mart  of  a  cutter,  Hreral  span,  10016  of  which  were  wonn-eaten  ; 
■ome  iron  hoops,  and  other  pieces  at  iron ;  out  he  did  not  peroeiTe  the  marks  or 
traces  of  an;  hats  or  habitations. 

"  Captain  Colquhona,  of  the  American  bti^  Betty,  tonched  at  Tristan,  and  planted 
potatoeo,  onions,  and  a  variety  of  seeds  there." 

Captain  Heywood  was  at  Tristan  on  the  fith  and  6th  of  January,  1811,  and  found 
the  variation,  close  to  the  island,  9°  20'  W.  The  height  of  its  summit  was  fonnd  to 
be  about  8,326  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Three  Americans  were  there,  who 
proposed  to  remain  for  a,  few  years,  in  ordor  to  prepare  seal  skins  sjid  oil,  for  sale  to 
vessels  that  might  tonch  there.  Tho  interior  appeared  to  abound  with  «)ats  and  wild 
hogs;  aod  to  be  formed,  like  St.  Helena,  of  abrupt  hilly  ridges,  with  chasms  or  deep 
valleys  between  them,  probably  of  volcanic  origin. 

On  the  4th  of  February  in  the  same  yeor,  Jonathan  Lambert,  one  of  the  Americans 
above  mentioned,  by  a  curious  and  singular  edict,  declared  himself  sovereign  pro- 
prietor of  these  islands.  Id  a  abort  time  he  cleared  about  54)  acres  of  land,  and  planted 
various  kinds  of  seed,  some  of  which,  as  well  oa  the  coffee  tree  and  sugar  oaae,  were 
furnished  by  the  American  minister  at  Kio  Janeiro.  The  seed  sprung  up,  appeared 
very  promising,  and  the  general  aspect  was  that  of  a,  Taloable  and  important  settle- 
mtnt.  The  whole  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  formal  psssesaion  afterwards  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Oovemment,  by  a  detachment  from  the  C^>e  of  Good 

An  official  notice,  30th  March,  1817,  announced  the  occupation  of  the  islands  bf  a 
force  from  the  Cape ;  stating  ftirther,  that  "  there  is  a  good  convenience  for  watering 
nt  the  principal  island." 

The  island,  was,  however,  again  evacuated ;  but,  lastly,  several  families  voluntarily 
irent  to  it,  after  it  was  given  up  as  an  eslablishmcut,  entirely  independent  of  con- 
trol from  government  i  and  in  the  London  papers  of  April,  1834,  there  appeared  the 
following  statement.     "  The  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cuoha  has  now  npon  it,  living  in 

nt  hapiiineas,  twenty-two  men  and  three  woman.  The  Seneiek,  Captain  Jefiery, 
London  to  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  sent  her  boat  ashore  on  the  2ath  of  March,  18^3. 
The  sailors  were  surprised  at  finding  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Glass,  formerly 
a  corporal  in  the  aitillery,  and  the  rest  of  the  above  mentioned  population.  01a« 
gave  so  favourable  an  aooonnt  of  the  island,  which  is  only  fl  miles  in  diameter,  that 
It  may  be  of  importance  to  vessels,  on  their  passage  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  touch 
''     re:  ihoy  will  be  sure  of  a  most  favourable  reception.     There  are  on  tjie   island 


t 


ily  of  pigs,  goats,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c. ;  abundance  offish  and  excellent  water. 

Jlittl  '  '      '       ■■'-—'--- -■--'■> .=  _..-. ...   j: r       p,-u. 


I'his  little  colony  had,  at  the  time,  upwards  ol  80  tons  of  potatoes  to  dispose  of.  The 
island  is  very  fertile,  in  &ct,  in  everything  desirable  to  settlers;  and  Glass  declared 
,  that,  if  they  had  bat  a  few  women  more,  the  place  would  be  an  earthly  paradise. 
He  is  governor,  by  appointment  of  the  rest,  on  account  of  his  military  character;  and 
he  trades  in  &  small  s^ooner  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the  oil  of  the  sea  ele- 
phant, and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  which  they  catoh  in  great  abundance.  The  crew  of 
tbe  Btrwiek  saw  the  monntain  at  the  distance  of  fiO  miles  off. 

Captain  Benjamin  Horrell,  in  the  United  States  ship  Antarctic,  tonched  at  Tristao 
da  Cunha,  io  November,  1829.  At  this  time  the  Captain  says,  ■'  There  were  seven 
fhmiliee,  living  very  comfortably  undar  the  administration  of  Governor  Gloss,  having 
for  sate  plenty  of  bullocks,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  and  poultry ;  also  pota- 
toes, oBbbages,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  and  pumpkins ;  together  with  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  milk ;  all  of  which  can  be  had  at  abort  notice,  00  moderate  t«rmsL 
and  in  any  quantities.  The  inhabitants  were  very  fViendly,  accommodating,  and 
hospitable,  and  expressed   their   sympathy   not   so  much   in    words   as  in  actions. 

S.  A.O.  2  7 


nben  conTenient,  I  would  desire  to  c&ation  all  trom  oaJcalBting  with  any  confidence 
even  on  communicntiug,  since,  in  two  inBtanoes,  when  pnrporing  to  touch  there,  the 
boisteToiu  weather  prevented  us,  and  out  of  our  four  visits  (all  in  the  summer  seaaoa), 
the  last  was  the  only  one  in  which  we  were  favoured  with  fine  weather." 

-  Mr.  Qlasa  has  cat  a  trench  trom  the  ran  of  wat«r  that  forma  the  "  Cascade,"  from 
which  a  hose  is  attached,  and  fills  the  water  in  the  cave.  However,  if  there  be  any 
■well  running,  the  best  way  is  to  raft  iti  aa  there  is  no  inoonvenience  arising  from  the 
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They  pressed  upon  me  many  palatable  dfunties.     I  hope  to  call  and  see  them 
again.''^ 

In  the  "  Nantical  Maftazine,"  of  June,  1836,  is  a  communication  from  Capt.  JamM 
Liddell,  dated  ship  Wellington,  on  her  vay  to  Madras,  2nd  December,  1836  i  and 
from  this  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  In  my  outward  passage,  being  driven  hy  a  succession  of  south-east  winds  tax  to 
the  ionth-west,  I  was  gratified  by  the  opportunity  oflered  of  renewing  my  acqnaint- 
ance  with  the  inhabitants,  whom  I  had  previously  visited  three  times.  We  airived 
off  the  island  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  were  immediatelr  boarded  by  the  island 
boat,  containing  old  Glass  [oi  the  Qovettiot,  as  he  is  invariably  styled  there),  and  his 
five  companions,  who  were  overjoyed  to  see  na  again.  When  a  vessel  heaves  in  sight, 
the  men  are  always  on  the  alert ;  and,  to  attract  attention,  whenever  the  ship  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  see  it,  they  set  fire  to  a  large  heap  of  brushwood,  constantly  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  purpose. 


Though  they  have  frequent  intercourse  with  American  whalers,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  uiat  they  bad  seen  no  free  trader  since  we  called  four  years  ago.  As  the 
poor  people  are  entirely  dependent  on  shipa  for  supplies  of  clothes,  and  man^ 
other  neceeearics,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  joy  an  Indiaman  full  of  passengers  la 
wclc<Hned. 

"  Oit  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  my  passengers,  especially  the  ladies,  were  exceed- 
ingly liberal  in  their  presents  'of  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  books,  &c. ;  and  I  had 
great  pleasure  in  adding  to  these  valuable  suppliesa  fine  calf,  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  for  seed,  and  a  variety  of  stores.  Their  stock  consists  of  fiftT  head  of  cattle, 
seventy-five  sheep  (which  at  present  thrive  indifierently),  and  a  laige  quantity  of 
pigs  and  poultry,  llie  weather  being  very  fine,  all  my  passengers  (except  the  ladies) 
WL-re  gratified  with  a  trip  on  ahoio,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Applegate,  of  the  esrabli^hia 
church,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  baptijee  twenty-nine  persons,  fiom  the 

S^  of  a  few  months  to  seventeen  years,  after  an  affecting  address  to  all  the  assem- 
ed  inhabitants.  This  wds  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  a  clergyman ;  and  a 
baptismal  register  was  now  left  with  them.  In  the  uneventful  history  of  their  little 
community,  our  visit  will  no  doubt  form  a  very  important  era. 

"  In  offering  these  few  details  to  the  pemsal  of  yonr  numerous  readers,  I  am  actu- 
ated by  a  hope  that  some  commandera  of  Indiamen  may  be  induced  to  call  et-the 
island,  whiah  lies  very  nearly  in  the  best  route  to  India,  when  circumstances  permit) 
OS  their  visits  will  not  fail  to  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  poor  inhabitanlo. 

"  The  wind  happened  to  be  very  light  during  tbe  few  hours  we  hove-to  off  the 
island,  and  the  barometer  was  high ;  bnt  we  had  scarcely  left  it,  when  a  nJe  came 
on  rapidly  from  tbe  northward,  accompanied  with  thick  rainy  weather,  and  a  heavy 
sea.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  tbe  weather  there,  ani^  the 
extreme  danger  of  ever  anchoring,  as  is  recommended  by  a  correspondent  of  youra, 
signing  himself  '  Albert,'  in  your  last  January  number.  He  appears  to  oonsider  it 
the  '  at.  Helena '  of  outward  bound  Indiamen !  but,  after  a  good  deai  of  experience,  I 
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•eaweed,  beyond  ui  o&r  fbnlinff  occailonally  .*  Observe,  aba,  that  tbe  cnrrent  gene- 
'  nlly  seta  tu  the  E.N.E.  The  ship  ons'bt  to  keep  the  Caecade  to  the  eaetw^  of 
South,  in  order  to  enable  the  boat  to  fetch  the  coie  with  the  ratt  (sQptKwiDg  the  wind 
westwardly)  t  and  when  the  boat  is  returning,  and  has  gained  a  suffident  ofBng  to 
run  dovn  inside  of  her,  and  receive  the  raft  with  t^e  head  offithore.  The  people  on 
the  ifiland  will  cheerfiiU;  tender  all  the  awiBtauoe  in  their  power.t 

A  corteapondent  of  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  who  dates  from  Bombar,  12th  June, 
1S34,  says,  I  consider  Tristan  d'Acunha  (TriBtan  da  Canha)  the  St.  lulena  of  the 
outward  voyage  to  India.  Under  ordiaarj  circumstances  it  is  easy  of  access,  with  veiy 
moderate  charges.  Money  is  not  wanted,  the  people  wishing  barter.  Tea,  coffee, 
augar,  wine,  spirits,  &c.  (the  Americans  supply  brmd),  will  be  taken  in  exchange. 
1  charged  IS  per  cent,  on  cost,  and  they  secniMl  aatisfled. 

The  Diana  and  Mary,  from  Liverpool,  in  December,  1833,  after  being  retarded  by 
adverse  winds,  received  supplies  here.  The  population  at  this  time  consists  of  6 
men,  6  women,  and  23  children.  Mr.  Glass  reported  that  the  governinent  had  sent 
them,  Itom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  medicine  cheat  and  a  bale  of  blankets.  They 
said  the  women  were  very  badly  off  for  clothes  in  winter  i  they  had  been  supplied 
moetly   by   ladiea_^injiasBing  for  India,    and  were  much  in  want  of  soma  liniiey- 

The  following  extracts  from  Captain  H.M.  Benham's  notes  on  his  visit  in  H.M.S. 
.RitruM  will  give  the  latest  and  mo^jt  interesting  intelligence  of  this  remote  colonv. 
November  11th,  1852.  It  was  2  p.m.  before  we  apjiruacbcd  the  inland  eufficicntty 
near  to  pick  up  a  boat  which  we  had  observed  to  pu^aff'ft'om  the  S.W.  point.  From 
the  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  Englishmen,  one  Dutchman,  and  one  American,  we 
leamt  that  the  little  settlement  of  nine  families  was  situstsd  on  the  N.W.  point  of 
the  island.  These  line,  healthy,  and  robust  fellows,  clad  and  speaking  as  EngliKh- 
men,  Riade'as  feel  that  they  came  from  an  island  of  Oreat  Britam ;  even  the  Dutch- 
raau^hnd  become^English. 

We  were  now  lying-tJi,  at  2{  miles  offthestnpendous  cliffs,  but  not  without  anxiety 
lest  the.  heavy  swell  shoold  he  accompanied  with  rollers,  while  the  ship  should  lie 
in  the  eddy  winds,  or  calm  ocoasioued  by  those  clifb,  which  hoist  a  vessel  at  thin  dis- 
tance round  and  round  upon  her  heel,  driviru  and  drawing  her  under  the  cliff,  where 
no  bottom  can  be  calculated  upon  for  an  anchor  to  avoid  destruction. 

•  It  is  dMirable  lo  know  where  this  seawrad  originates,  and  hovr  it  ia  subsequently  di»- 

E  read  in  Ihoooean.    On  the  1st  of  March,  1B23,  in  lat  36°  33' S.,  long.  6°  66'  W.,  Cuptnin 
Coulter,  in  the  ship  WttlmertlamI,  passed  several  patches  of  it  with  lanale ;  and  next 
day,  in  lat  36°  64',  lon^.  4°  27'  W.,  Hjiothnr  qaantdty  of  the  lame,  with  a.  large  Bock  of 

hereafter. 

f  The  following  document  is  as  curious  as  it  is  honourable  to  the  islander*. 

"We,  the  tmdenigned,  being  three  of  the  priacipal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  do  hereby  agroo  to  ftimish  any  roepectable  middle  aged  people  (as  man  and  wife), 
who  lire  willing  and  capable  to  undortahe  the  office  of  scboolmiutcir  and  schoolmistress,  with 
house  and  all  neco^sariee  for  their  sabsistence,  as  well  as  to  present  them  every  Tear  at 
Xnms  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  sole  of  oar  produce,  so  long  as  thesehocdmaslor 
and  mistreai  shall  conduct  themselves  with  propriBty,  and  choose  to  remain  with  us.  And 
we  do  further  agree,  tha*any  person  ssut  to  us  with  a  certiflcate  of  good  conduct,  and  ne- 
ocnary  qualiScationa,  mgued  by  the  gorerDor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  llope,  or  by  Admiral 
'Warren  (iho  naval  commandar-in-ohiuf ),  shall  be  oonsicfered  by  ui  as  sligibla  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  their  passages  to  tbis  island  paid  to  thn  master  of  any  merchant  vessel  bringing 
them,  immediately  on  th*dr  arrival,  the  sum  of  uassoge  money  having  been  agreed  upon  by 
either  the  governor  or  admiial  bi '  '' 


"Siicnml  hy  us,  at  Tristan  da  Cnnbaj  Uiis  17th  day  of  January,  1834,  ( 

"  W.  M.  QuBS,  Oo' 
"  BtCHABV  Bjlit,  h 
"  John  TaHiOb,  bis  X  mark." 


1  by  us,  at  Tristan  da  Cunha,  this  17th  day 

iesty's  brig  ArmUr,  in  the  preseooe  of  Commander  B , 

■'     '        *  •  r  "  W.  M.  GiABS,  Oovecnor. 

"  BtCHABV  Bjlit,  his  X  mark. 
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AN.W.wlnd  plsoednanther  to  leeward  of  the  settlenwat  on  the  next  mornlnf, 
and  inndetvA  the  landing  pUca  a  lee  ifaore.  NererthdeM,  bring  &  modento  breea^ 
and  looking  for  advioe  and  awrtanoe  from  our  friende  of  last  eteoing,  wlto  en- 

The  first  oast  of  the  lead  while  Btanding  in  wbb  46  hthoms  (sand),  at  1}  miles  off 
Bhore,  abieaat  of  the  cottasee  situated  on  the  tabled  tongne  of  land  immaoiately  nn- 
der  the  almost  perpeodiculaT  side  of  the  moontain,  which  slopes  down  to  theseafrom 
an  altitnde  of  8,300  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  island,  except  this  flat  spaoe  which  foriM 
the  north-western  projectjon  of  the  island. 

A  heavy  forbidding;  swell  rolled  ns  onwards  as  we  left  the  ship,  and  directed  <mx 
boat  towards  the  stnp  of  dark  pebblj  shore  marked  bj  the  islanders'  whale  boat> 
near  the  steep  roadwav  which  ther  have  cnt  laterally  with  the  cliff.  This  on)j  clear 
spot,  as  respects  boulders,  can  be  nit  npon  when  the  islanders'  boat  may  happen  to 
be  abreast,  Dv  making  for  the  beach  aboat  a  cable's  length  to  the  eastward  of  the  eas- 
cade  aboTe  tnfe  high  water  mark  cliff,  which  ranges  ronnd  this  table  land  at  from  10 
to  100  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Seeping  our  eves  apon  the  men  on  the  beach  close  to  their  boat,  we  apprcAched 
with  confidence,  looking  to  tbcm  for  a  sign  if  we  were  not  right  in  attempting  the 
surf,  which,  jadging  from  the  undulation  we  were  in,  was  likel]r  to  break  fearTuUf 
at  their  feet.  We  were  too  distant  as  yet  to  see  more  than  that  it  did  break ;  when, 
however,  we  were  at  one-third  ^  a  mite  from  the  beach,  we  entered  the  cone  of  kel[^ 
or  tangle,  which  girts  the  ialacS  at  that  distance.  Once  amid  this  tj^Qijh  seaweed 
(/uctM  giuatiteug]  which  grows  up  Rnnly  rooted  in  15  fathoms  water,  the  crests  of 
the  swell  are  allayed,  and  the  break  on  the  beach  becomes  proportionably  moderate. 
But  the  boat  becomes  less  manageable  from  the  obstractioD  to  her  oars  which  the 
weed  prettenta,  although  she  will  live  a  long  time  amongst  it  bj'  making  fast  to  it  and 
ridii^  between  the  outer  waves  and  the  beach  surf.  In  our  case  wo  dashed  in,  as  wo 
were  not  beckoned  away,  and,  shipping  one  sea,  onr  whale  boat  was  hauled  np  with 
the  assistance  of  the  yonng  men  who  had  accompanied  the  venerable  governor  (Glass] 
to  the  beach,  befoie  she  could  ship  another.  Thus,  goided  by  common  oai«,  we 
efected  a  safe  landing.  .        , 

The  precarious  weather  which  prevt^ls  at  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of  visitors  at* 
the  risk  of  not  regain! ntf  theii  ship  for  days  together,  would  have  prompted  us  to 
embark  earl;  in  the  al'temonn,  for  we  soon  loarnt  that  two  successive  days'  steadi- 
ness of  wind,  weather,  or  swell,  conld  not  be  reckoned  on.  The  weather  on  this 
occasion  tempted  us  to  prolong  our  visit  until  sunset,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
as  many  pavticnlsrs  as  poasibUr  conoerning  these  isolated  people,  who,  as  a  nu- 
cleus of  £ngli»h  blood,  language,  customs,  and  church,  claim  our  sympathy  and  pro- 

The  inhabitants  of  Tristan  da  Cnnha  are  all  English  by  association,  though  not  by 
birth  and  parentage.  The  population  now  (1852)  amounts  to  BS  persons,  all 
acknowledging  the  Church  of  England  communion,  and  are  under  tbe  postoral 
pare  of  the  llev.  William  Taylor,  appointed  hj  the  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  at  the  instance  of  an  unknown  benefactor,  who,  sympathising  with 
the  'IVistan  da  Cunha  people  in  their  destitution  regarding  religious  and  moral  in* 
Btmction,  had  remitted  to  the  Society,  in  1849,  £1,000,  to  prtivide  a  resident  oleigy- 
man,  who  wonid  fulfil  the  offices  of  teacher  and  minister  there  for  five  years.  It 
added  mncb  to  the  interest  occasioned  by  a  knot  of  our  countrymen  and  their  &m[- 
lies  so  remotely  situated,  to  wilncaa  the  dovotedness  of  the  amiable  pastor,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. Wo  accompanied  him  to  the  several  cottages,  where  health  and  content  pre- 
vailed without  many  apparent  comforts.  A  very  scanty  supply  of  domestic  fomi- 
ture  and  utensils  there  was,  but  abundance  of  English  farm  production,  such  as  bread, 
bacon,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  poultry,  mutton,  beef,  and  vegetables.  For  groceries  and 
clothes  tney  depend  on  a  passing  emigrant  ship,  or  an  American  whaler,  and  for  which 
thuy  arc  rikdy  to  supply  stock  and  refreshment,  preferring  barter  to  money;  and 
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■hipB  vmj  obtain  water  in  theii  own  boati,  bv  filling  eaoka  In  them  by  a  boae  oon- 
neotsd  with  the  cascade,  while  lying  outeido  tne  fsaOi  and  which  the  young  men  of 
ihe  wttlemeot  are  always  ready  to  anut  in. 

Ships  are  beginning  to  nait  thia  iiknd,  bnt  nothing  Bhonid  indnoe  the  oommander 
of  a  raerohant  vessel  to  anchor,  even  if  he  should  do  so  at  the  depth  of  30  fftthoms 
water,  IJ  mile  off,  with  the  wind  ofiahore ;  the  swell  which  attends  the  brief  calm 
preceding  the  change  of  the  wind  onshore  (N.  and  N.W.)  would  be  very  likely  to 
■nap  his  cable,  or  ienc  hia  anchor  home,  and  be  drifted  on  the  rooky  shore.  He  could 
not  work  off  shonld  he  slip  his  cable,  and  if  the  onshore  wind  proved  a  gale,  he  must 
part  fttim  or  founder  at  his  anchor.  He  JuUa,  alocp  of  war,  was  so  caught,  parted, 
and  wns  totally  wrecked  with  a  fearftil  loss  of  life,  in  1818.  But  there  would  be  no 
risk  in  holding  several  days'  eommnnication  by  boats,  the  ship  standing  off  and  on, 
eopecially  if  the  season  happened  to  be  between  October  and  April,  which  is  the 
■ummer  period  here.  William  aiase,  who  was  a  corporal  here  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation  during  Napoleon's  captivity,  is  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  sorrowfully  afflicted  with  cancer  in  his  ander  lip  and  chin,  but  was  able  to 
move  about.*  He  was  at  first  (in  1821)  chosen  as  chief,  and  is  habitually  called 
governor.  His  own  fhmily  eonststs  of  wifb,  seven  sons,  and  eight  dnnghtera ;  and 
what  with  the  progeny  of  the  two  old  men-of-war's  men,  Hiley  and  Taylor,  who 
Temainod  with  him,  and  the  settling  of  some  four  or  five  wlutling  men,  and  the 
marrying  of  the  dao^hters  of  Glass  and  his  first  companions  in  this  voluntary  ezils, 
the  present  population  amounts,  as  stated,  to  8jt.  The  young  men  and  women  par- 
tike  of  the  mulatto  caste,  as  the  wives  of  the  first  settlers.  Glass,  &c.,  were  nativea 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  bnt  the  et^ldren  of  the  second  generation 
are  what  we  should  term  handsome  brunettes  of  a  strikingly  fine  figure.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  more  healthy  place  than  this  ieland  cannot  be  found  ;  that  none  of 
the  epidemical  dixeaBea  have  reached  them,  and  the  children  are  not  subjected  to  any 
eomplaints  or  illnesses  common  to  children.  The  clergyman  assured  as  that  he  had 
Dot  traced  a  vice  1o  contend  with.  Wo  took  leave  of  uie  venerable  governor  Glass 
and  his  boya  at  7''  UO"  p.m.,  and  as  the  wind  had  come  round  to  N.W.,  we  were 
enabled  to  shape  a  flowing  conrae  E.  by  S.  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  plan  of  the  settlement  Bay,  to  which  the  residents  have  given  the  name  of 
Falmouth  Bay,  may  prove  of  use  to  the  future  ships  desirous  of  sitting  it  to  correct 
their  longitude,  or  to  replenish  water  and  stock.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  range  along 
the  margin  of  the  iaiana  nearer  than  2  miles,  on  account  of  the  bafdiog  eddies, 
which  leave  a  ship  in  the  onset  infiaence  of  the  swell.  The  settlement  bay  itself 
should  not  be  approached  within  1^  mile,  or  in  40  fathoms  water,  a  limit  which  is 
denoted  by  the  sail  rock  off  the  western  cliff,  closing  with  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the 
bay  and  island,  and  which  it  does  on  the  bearing  of  8.W.  f  W.  The  iskndora  have 
no  name  for  the  north-western  point,  where  our  observations  were  taken  at,  so  it  was 
named  Herald  Point.  Keeping  the  cross  marks  on  of  that  point,  and  the  erect  rocky 
islet  at  the  wextem  extreme,  the  white  cottage  brought  S.W.  by  S.  (or  the  low  black 
clifiy  point  at  the  eastern  extreme  of  a  black  pebbly  beack,  hearing  South),  is  the 
best  hnc  to  run  in  upon,  and  which  shontd  be  preserved  whether  for  sending  a  boat 
on  shore,  while  standing  off  and  on,  or  for  anchoring,  which  a  steamer  might  do  with 

*  The  late  Corporal  William  Glass,  who  is  still  always  spoken  of  as  "  the  Governor," 
wss  evidenUy  much  respected,  not  only  lij  the  generation,  or  rather  generation!,  born 
around  him,  hut  the  settlers  of  variona  nations  who  at  diSerant  periods  Joined  him  ia  bis 
lonely  abode.  With  the  ordinary  education  of  a  Scotch  peasant,  he  seems  to  have  acqaired 
an  ascendancy  which  wu  ever  eiorcisod  for  the  good  of  bIL  By  common  consout  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  community,  being,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Hr.  Taylor,  their 
leader  and  their  prieat.  He  iaA  no  absolute  authority,  having  been  simply  left  as  a 
.  Tolunteer  in  chat«o  of  the  Julia'a  wreck,  and  of  some  military  atorss,  when,  in  1824,  the 
ganrison,  uurler  Captain,  now  M«or-GenerBl,  Sir  JoeiBS  Cloete,  vbs  withdrawn.  He  was 
a  natiTe  of  Kelso,  and  di^  in  November,  1853,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-BeTBn  years,  havii^ 
nrided  on  the  islaiid  thirty-nine  yean.  Ha  is  buried  in  finnt  of  the  sottlemout  of  which 
he  was  the  fbnnder,  and  an  nppropHato  inscription  on  a  marble  stone,  sent  by  his  sons 
from  their  now  home  in  the  Uiutod  States,  marks  the  spot,"  — aijX.  X.  3.  IfoBolh,  Rlf. 
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fwmpEiratiro  impunitj.     It  miut  not  be  forgotten,  that  except  tlie  abeolnte  eddy  pro- 
duced b?  the  projection  of  tliB  islandst  half  anilo  off,  the  current  seta  north-eastvard. 


It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  although  the  peak  rears  its  head  8,000  feet  abore  th» 
level  of  the  tea,  iooh  is  the  conformation  of  its  alopea,  thai  its  apex  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  margin  of  the  island,  which  preclude  anr  vertical  angle  beiag  measured 
ftom  the  high  water  mark  on  the  cliffs.  The  peak  is  of  eaaj  access  for  barometer 
measurement,  but  u  genersll}'  snow  clod ;  it  was  so  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  although 
young  summer. 

The  KBOgraphie  position  of  Tristan  d*Acnnha  mar  now  be  considered  as  settled. 
Its  Dortb-westem  extremity  lies  in  lat.  3T  2'  48'  S.,  lonr.  12°  16'  39'  W.,  abpot  one- 
third  Dearer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  to  Cano  Horn,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
drawn  between  those  well-known  capes,  a  position  which  places  it  1,320  miles  aouth- 
ward  of  St.  Helena. 

We  close  these  notices  vrlth  some  remarks  by  Captain  H.  S.  NoUotb,  R.N.  who 
oame,  with  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  in  H.M.S.  JR-oKr,  1856. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  received  qs  as  we  landed,  and  from  him  we  learnt  that  all 
was  well,  and  that  they  were  without  need  of  immediate  assistance.  The  object  of 
the  IVoUc^B  visit, — to  inquire  after  their  wel&re,  and  to  remove  or  take  steps  for  the 
eventual  removal  of  sacb  of  them  as  might  wish  to  quit  the  island, — was  fully  ex- 
plained to  this  gentleman  and  to  the  iohabitants,  who  appeared  much  iilcaecd  with 
the  core  thus  manifested  for  thera  )  and  due  time  having  been  given  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  nature  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  in  tho  terms  of  the  letter 
of  his  excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  which  was  supplied  for  my  guidance,  and  all  the 
information  having  been  imparted  which  the  bishop's  knowledge  of  the  Cape  Colony- 
enabled  him  to  supplji  regarding  the  proiipeoCs  which  would  there  await  them,! 
received  the  following  information  chiefly  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

There  are,  including  Mr.  TaTior,  seventy-one  men,  women,  and  children  on  the 
islund ;  their  numbers  having  been  reduced  by  the  departure,  in  Januarr  last,  of 
Mni.  Glass,  wife  of  the  late  Corporal  Glass,  with  thirteen  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  her  son-in-law,  with  his  family  of  ten,  in  all  twonty-five  persons. 

There  are  probably  about  200  head  of  grown  cattle  on  the  island,  cows  and 
bnllocks  in  about  equal  proport^ns,  and  perhaps  300  sheep  and  pigs,  besides 
poultry,  &c. 

The  area  of  ground  fit  for  tillage  is  very  limited,  and  tho  soil  is  easily  exhausted  : 
ft  is  very  seldom  that  an  attempt  nas  been  made  to  raise  a  second  crop  froni  the  same 
plot :  it  requires  considerable  manuring  aAer  having  been  once  used,  and  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  clear  fresh  ground  each  time.  I'he  only  crop  which  flourishes 
here  is  the  potato,  but  the  high  winds  of  spring  and  a  grub  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  prodigious  numbers  during  the  autumn,  are  very  destmctive  to  this  root, 
on  which  the  islanders  chiefly  depend  far  food  and  for  the  various  necessaries  of 
life  whioh  they  receive  in  exchange  from  American  whalers,  whose  visits  would 
cease  with  the  failure  of  this  supply.  The  introduction  of  the  potato  disease, 
to  prevent  which  every  possible  care  is  taken,  would  almost  reduce  them  to 
starvation. 

They  have  at  present  abundance  of  wood,  but  for  some  years  past  it  has  been,  by 
decBT,  diminishing  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  a  disease  which  first  showed 
itself  aboat  seven  years  ago. 

The  islanders  consider  that  more  than  200  persons  could  scarcely  snbsist  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  on  the  settlement. 
'  The  visits  of  the  whalers  i 
the  difficulty  of  bartering  a 
absolute  necessaries. 

The  heads  of  fomitics,  withont  exception,  feel  greatly  the  absence  of  all  prospect 
of  providing  properly,  vii.,  decently  and  comfortably,  for  their  children  here,  and 
the  impossibility  of  settling  thero,  especially  their  danghters,  in  life,  and  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  young  men  should  be  removed  to  some  place  where  Ihev  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  training  thomselvee  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  lij'e. 


re  procured ;  ani  birds  of  good  flaToor  were  caught,  bj  lighting  a  fire  upati 
hilU  in  tl       "  ■  - 
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lliiB  island  appears  to  have  been  disoovered  and  oriRinally  named  by  tbe  Porta' 
rnese  t  bat  banng  bcea  seen  by  Captain  Charles  GongD,  in  the  Stahmond,  bonnil  to 
Cliina,  1731,  it  haa  tdnoe  borne  uis  name.  Captain  Hefwood,  io  the  N«reu»,  visited 
this  island  on  the  Sthof  Januorj,  1811,  and  made  the  longitude,  by  his  chronometers, 
2*  18'  East  from  Tristan  da  Cnaha ;  this  gives  the  long.  9°  45'  W.  hy  a  mean  of 
observations  and  ohronometers  in  nine  other  ships,  its  centre  has  been  given  in  40* 
lOi'B.,  and9°41i'W.  Captain  Bronghton,  in  179o,  ^vethe  lat.  as40=  19',  and  the 
long,  as  9°  27'  or  9^  30' ;  but  he  observes  that  at  the  time  tbe  horizon  was  very  con- 
Aised ;  and  other  ships  have  given  the  longitude  nearly  the  same.  The  Qmltt,  Capt. 
Robert  Turin,  in  1800,  made  it,  by  Innais,  9"  4ff. 

Captain  Herwood  fonnd  the  summit  of  this  island  to  be  4,360  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  isle  was  mostly  covered  with  a  light  ooat  of  moasy 
grass.  In  some  places  were  a  few  small  bushy  trees,  like  those  of  Tristan  da  Cnnha. 
The  cliffi  rise  precipitonslj  ^m  the  sea,  and  from  their  fissures  issne  several  beau- 
tifol  cascades  of  water.  At  a  cove  on  the  North  aide  of  the  island  the  boat  landed 
with  safety,  jastAo  the  eastward  of  one  of  the  rocky  islets  adjoining  that  ride  of  the 

.  Near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  is  a  rock  exactly  resembling  a  church,  with  a  high 
spire  on  its  western  end,  and  therefore  called  the  Church  Rock.  To  the  southward 
of  this  rock,  on  the  East  side  of  the  island  near  the  shore,  there  is  an  islet,  within 
which  the  landing  is  safe  and  easy,  it  being  jjrotected  firom  the  swell  and  northerly 
winds  bv  the  N.E.  point.  Here  several  Americans  lerided,  but  thej  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful dnring  a  long  stay,  most  of  tbe  seals  having  deserted  the  island ;  bat  plenty 

of  iish  were  procured  i  and  bir^-  ----"■ ■-'  ._,.-_  u.._  _  _  „ 

one  of  the  hilU  in  the  night. 

The  Americans  aaid  a  ship  might  anchw  in  safbty  between  the  islet  and  the  S.E, 
point  of  Oough's  Island,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  ahoro,  in  about  20  fethoms, 
tolerably  good  ground. 

In  December,  1813,  H.M.3.  Stmiramu  visited  tlija  place  and  found  it  deserted. 

Captain  Morrell  has  noticed  that  boats  may  land  with  perfect  safety  in  the  cove 
above  mentioned,  when  the  wind  blows  from  any  point  South  of  N.W.  and  East- 
Here  water  may  be  obtained  with  eoso,  by  running  the  vessel  close  in  to  the  front  of 
-  the  cove,  where  she  can  anchor  in  12  or  14  fbthoma,  with  the  hnta  at  the  head  of  the 
cove  bearing  S.S.W.,  and  the  Nurth  and  eastemmcMt  islet  bearing  about  N.W.  There 
is  a  safe  passage  between  theae  islets  and  the  main  ialand.  with  15  fathoms  of  water 
over  a  rocky  bottom.  This  island  used  to  abound  with  fur  seal,  and  sea  elephants, 
hat  they  were  so  much  annoyed  by  their  relentless  persecutors,  ttkat  they  have  sought 
more  s^e  and  distant  retreats. — Aoverr^er,  1829. 


B0UVEP8  OB  CIRCUMCISION  ISLAND. 

This  Island  was  discovered  by  M.  Lonzier  Bonvot,  in  the  French  frigate  12AigU, 
aooompanied  by  £a  JforM,  on  tlie  Ist  of  January,  1739.  The  partienlars,  with  a  plate, 
were  published  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  his  collection  of  ITTS. 

Between  the  parallels  of  48°  and  49'  S.,  and  in  about  T  of  hwgitnde  East  from 
Tenerife  fff*  40'  West  of  Greenwich),  the  fi^  commenoed,  and  became  so  thick  that 
the  two  uiipa  could  not  see  each  other  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol  shot.  On  advancing 
more  to  the  South  these  fogs  were  freqaent. 

On  the  15th  of  Becerober  icebergs  were  seen,  some  appeared  to  be  100  bthoms 
high  vbore  the  water.    Much  drift  or  broken  ioe  was  met  with,  lutd  the  ships  InSed 
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1  order  to  avoid  damage.     Borne  ioeberg*,  sDbseqnently  wen,  were  nippowd 

ti 
wfth  i 


to  be  200  fathoms  in  heiglit.     Tha  naTigatioD  became  dangerous ;  and  for  many 
days  that  the  ehipe  were  m  theae  aeas,  tlw  mastB,  cordage,  and  Rails,  wen  oorered 


On  the  Ist  of  January,  1T39  (the  festiral  of  the  CSromnddon],  at  3>>p.m.  thesfaJM, 
in  64°  20'  of  latitnde,  and  longitude,  as  eomputed,  26°  47'  B.  from  Tenerife  (9*  7'  W. 
from  Greenwiehj,  land  was  seen  to  the  E.fi.E.  at  9  or  10  leagaee.  It  seemed  very 
high,  covered  with  snow,  and  sarroDnded  with  ice,  to  a  considerable  distance.  On 
the  2nd  of  Janoarv,  the  Hhipa  having  proceeded  more  to  the  6.S.B.,  the  weatem  part 
of  the  land  bore  N.E.  about  13  leagnes.  On  the  4th  they  had  advanoed  to  5  leagues 
front  the  land,  which,  high  and  rugged,  bore  &.N.E.,  and  thej  finally  lost  sight  of  it 
on  the  9th,  leaving  it  to  the  southward.  It  appealed  to  be  an  island,  about  6  miles 
in  length  W.N.W.  and  E.S.B. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  description,  this  land  v/aa  for  a  time  given  up  as 
imaginary  only.  Captain  Ckiok  sought  for  it  without  sacoess  in  177S;  on  the  16th  of 
February  he  came  up  from  the  southward,  under  double  reef  topsails  and  coursea, 
having  a  very  fresb  Rale,  with  snow  and  akct.  On  the  ITth  he  was  in  54°  SO'  S., 
long.  6°  33'  111.,  and  Uienoe  proceeded  to  the  eastward,  with  a  mjodigions  high  sea 
from  the  South.  Ho  continued  his  course  to  the  eastward  nntil  The  21at,  ana  con- 
cludes his  descriptioD  of  the  t«ut«  with  this  observation : — 

"  We  had  now  ran  down  thirteen  degreee  of  lonmtade  in  the  very  latitude  assigned 
for  Bouvefs  Land.  I  was,  therefore,  well  assured  that  what  he  had  seen  could  be 
nothing  but  an  island  of  ice ;  for,  if  it  had  been  land,  it  b  hardly  possible  we  oould 
have  missed  it,  though  it  were  ever  so  small.  Besides,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
soutbern  lands,  we  hod  not  met  with  the  least  signs  of  any  other.  But,  even  sup- 
posing we  had,  it  wonld  have  been  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  Cape  Circnm^ion  ; 
for  I  am  well  assured  that  neither  seals  nor  penguins,  nor  any  of  the  oceanic  birds, 
are  indubitable  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land.  1  will  allow  taat  they  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  all  these  southern  lands  ;  but  are  they  not  also  to  be  fonnd  in  all 
parts  of  the  Southern  Ocean  P  There  are,  however,  some  oceanic  or  aquatie  birds 
which  point  out  the  vicinity  of  lands,  especially  shags,  which  seldom  go  out  of 
sight  of  it ;  and  gannets,  boobies,  and  oun-of-war  tnrds,  I  believe,  seldom  go  very  &x 
out  to  sea," 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  island,  the  magnetic  expedi- 
tion under  Captain  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  sought  for  this  island  in  vain.  '•  On  the  17th  of 
March,  1843,  they  reached  the  latitude  of  Bouvet's  Island,  54'  19',  about  8"  to  the 
westward  of  the  assigned  position  g  but  they,  like  Cook,  searched  for  it  in  vain :  and 
Captain  Bobs  concludes  that  Bbnvet  had  t>een  deceived  by  the  form  of  an  iceberg. 
The  last  berg  was  seen  on  the  26th,  in  lat.  47  3'  8.,  long.  10°  61'  B."— JVairf.  Mag., 
October,  1843,  p.  678. 

'Whoever  refbrs  to  onr  chart  will  perceive,  by  the  track  of  Captain  Cook,  that  he 
advanced  born  the  southward  a  little  too  far  to  the  East.  He  was  misled  by  the 
original  longitude  of  Bouvet.  This  is  clear  t  for  Captain  Lindsay,  in  the  avian, 
descried  the  land  on  the  6th  of  October,  1808,  which  was  found  to  be  nigh  and  covered 
with  snow.  From  this  time  to  the  11th  he  made  every  endeavour  to  get  close  to  the 
land,  but  found  that  it  could  not  be  approached  within  3  miles,  being  surrounded  by 
■  mass  of  solid  ice.  The  situation  of  the  ship  was,  at  times,  perilouB ;  it  being  in 
ilartnaaii  and  besel  with  loose  masses  and  floatug  islands  of  ice. 


From  the  observations  taken  in  the  Sv?an,  the  island  appears  to  lie  in  54'  16'  S., 
and  6°  14'  B.  It  appeared  to  be  about  5  miles  in  extent,  from  East  to  West.  The 
West  end,  which  is  very  high,  is  now  called  Dalrympk'a  Head,  It  has  been  sug- 
sested  as  probable,  that  the  isle  may  be  approached  in  January  or  February,  or 
during  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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The  iaUnd  was  yiaited  in  December,  1S32,  bj-  Captain  Morrell,  who  obstroes  that 
it  liei  nearly  tme  East  from  South  Oeor^a,  beinif  in  IhL  M*  IS'  S.,  long.  6°  1 1'  iL., 
■bout  400  [4301  leaffiies  B.S.W.  (trne)  f^m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  coDtinntd 
onr  course,  witD  variable  vainAs  and  ocoanonal  heavj  weather  attended  with  mDch 
snow  and  hail,  until  Friday,  December  S,  when  we  saw  the  island  fot  which  we  were 
bonnd,  bearing  E.S.K.  distant  1  league.  Thia  waa  at  2"  p.m.,  and  at  ^i"  the  next 
morning  I  sent  the  second  mate  with  a  well-manned  boat  to  search  for  seal  on  the 
■bores  of  the  island.  At  T**  a.m.  the  boat  retamed  with  80  tar  seal  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  the  officer  reported  that  the  seal  were  perfectly  tame ;  so  much  so  that 
tliey  would  come  up  and  play  among  the  men  who  were  skinning  their  companions. 

Here,  od  the  weetem  shore,  waa  fine  annhorage,  inside  of  an  immeDse  number  of 
ice  islands,  lying  from  1  to  3  miles  off  shore  ;  alt  of  them  aground  in  from  10  to  100 
fathoms  of  water.  Some  of  these  ice  islands  were  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  lay 
•0  close  to  each  other  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Tcssel  was  got  between  to 
the  anchorage :  but  here,  on  the  N. W.  aide  of  the  island,  in  1 7  fathoms  of  wator,  she 
anchored,  abut  half  a  mile  from  shore,  entirely  sheltered  by  the  ice  islands  on  one 
aide,  and  Bonvet's  Island  on  the  other,  ihtm  every  point  of  the  compass. 

At  9''  a.m.  the  bwta  leturned  with  112  clap-match  and  wig-skins ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sth,  at  S^  a.m.,  they  were  again  sent  to  examine  the  island,  and  discover 
new  rookeries ;  but,  after  sailing  completely  round,  not  another  spot  could  be  found 
on  which  a  seal  could  land ;  t£e  shores  being  either  perpendicular  or  covered  by 
[oojecting  clifis. 

Thia  island,  adds  Captain  MoiTel!,  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  even  the  rocks 
having  been  melted  by  former  eruptions  into  a  complete  mnss  of  lava,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  blue  and  green  glass.  There  are  some  small  spot£  of  vegetation 
on  the  hill  sides;  but  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  pumice-stone,  that  spongy  light  crumbling  substance, 
which  is  generally  cast  out  from  the  volcanic  craters  of  burning  mountains.  Who 
can  declare  how  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  fires  were  extin[;uished  which 
once  raged  in  the  bosom  of  thia  mountain  ! — ^He,  alone,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth. 

He  shores  of  this  island  abound  with  fish,  and  innnmerable  oceanic  birds  frequent 
the  rocks  and  iceberga  in  their  breeding  season.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some 
other  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this ;  and  I  think  the  most  likely  place  to  seek  for  it 
would  be  to  the  South. 

At  T'  p.m.  on  Sunday,  Deo.  8,  we  got  under  way,  and  left  this  inhospitable  island  i 
ateering  to  the  South  and  East,  with  a  fine  breeze  Irom  the  S.W.  and  fnir  weather, 
which  csontinned  until  Thursday,  the  12th,  when  the  wind  commenced  blowing  a 
Strong  breeze  from  the  N  £.,  attended  with  a  thick  snow  stoim. 

On  the  next  day,  the  12th,  bein^  in  lat.  60'  11',  long.  10°  23'  E.,  the  wind  mo- 
derated, and  the  weather  became  clcnr ;  at  which  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  floating  ice,  from  which  arose,  in  almost  every  direction, 
elevated  islands,  or  rather  Hosting  mountains,  of  the  same  glittrring  material.  Our 
aitnation  now  was  extremely  picrilous,  while  the  prospect  around  us  waa  at  once 
appalling,  sublime,  and  beautiful.  All  that  we  have  ever  read  cjf  fairy  palnccs,  and 
castles  with  towers  of  crystal,  surmounted  by  turrets  and  minarets  of  the  whitest 
silver,  may  furnish  some  idea  of  the  scene  of  treacliurous  brilliancy  which  now  sur- 
rounded us.  The  morning  sun  ehonc  upon  them  obliquely,  and  their  irregular  sides 
reflected  its  rays  in  a  variety  of  gay  colours ;  but  we  wore  not  so  much  dazzled  by 
their  besnty  as  alarmed  at  their  proximity,  as  large  masses  of  ice  and  snow  were 
frequently  falling  from  their  sammila  with  a  trempiidoua  crash  on  the  tiehl  ice  below, 
of  magnitude  and  weight  sufficient  to  sink  a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  should  euch  a 
one  unfortunately  be  found  in  the  line  of  its  descent.  Happily  for  ua  it  was  nearly 
calm."— Pages  58,  60. 

According  to  the  logbook  of  the  S/iriffhtli/,  Captain  Norris,  a  vessel  belonging  to 

the  hononraolc  tirm  of  Endorby's,  the  following  paseage,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Huts, 

S.  A.  O.  2  <i 


aae  the  falklanc  islands. 

leten  to  thu  vicinity :— Deoember  10th,  lfl20.  The  island  in  in  lat  64°  IS'  S.,  long. 
bj  ohroo.,  S°  B.,  and  as  we  are  now  certain  it  is  an  island,  we  name  it  Livetpool 
Island.  It  appears  to  extend  3  or  4  leaeae«  from  North  to  South ;  the  North  end  ia 
rnMed,  the  South  end  low,  the  middle  high  and  covered  Vith  mow.  The  shaipnew 
of  ue  rocks,  and  the  weather  coming  on  thick  with  much  sleet  and  anow,  was  the 
whole  and  uile  reason  for  not  making  aacoeasfal  landing. 

On  December  13,  IH2B,  thev  met  with  another  iiland.  "  This  island,  which  we 
have  named  TbompKon  Island,  t>cara  about  N.N.E.  16  leagues  from  Liverpool  Island. 
There  are  also  three  rocks,  which  we  named  the  Chimnejs,  to  the  S.W.,  4  or  6  miles 
ftrom  Thompson  Island,  and  another  rock  3  miles  to  the  sonthward  of  them-  His 
island  is  in  lat.  C3°  06'  S.,  long.  6°  30'  E.  On  Beoember  IBth  the;  aonnded  on  the 
South  side  of  the  island,  and  fonod  from  35  to  20  fathoms,  black  sandy  bottom,  at  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Caught  a  number  of  small  flab,  resembline  codHsh.  On  the 
18th  they  landed  from  the  boats,  but  stormy  weather  immediately  following,  they 
conld  not  regain  the  ship  till  the  24th,  having  killed  only  48  seals.  The  S.W.  point 
is  the  only  place  which  affords  a  landing,  as  the  boats  went  entirely  around  the  isle, 
and  nothing  but  perpendicular  rocks  could  be  seen  ;  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  a  volcano,  as  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  ci^er,  with  immensa 
veins  of  lava  which  have  the  appearance  of  black  glass,  thouglrsome  are  streaked 
with  white." 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  there  is  more  than  one  island,  but  not  in 
the  positions  given,  as  Sir  James  Ross  passed  so  near  them  that  he  must  have  seen, 
them,  hod  they  been  correctly  stated.  That  they  do  exist  tom*ieher«  seems  morally 
certain,  and  that  the  islands  seen  by  Bonvet,  Norris,  and  Liodsay  may  refer  to  three 
separate  localities;  that  there  are  two,  is  obvious  from  Captain  Norria'a  statement. 
Their  character  must  be  left  for  fatore  datermi nation. 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 


The  TaUdand  Iilandi,  situated  between  51°  and  03°  South  latitude,  and  07° 
and  62°  West  lonTitude,  consist  of  two  principal  islands,  the  East  and  West  Falkland, 


The  greatest  length  of  East  Falkland  is  about  96  miles,  the  meM,  8S ;  the  areatett 
breadth  about  03  miles,  the  mean  majr  be  averaged  at  40  miles.  The  West  Falkland 
is  aboDt  80  miles  in  length  ;  the  width  varies  oonsiderably,  but  40  miles  may  be 
considered  the  greatest,  and  20  miles  the  mean. 


The  sovereignty  of  the  Falklands  is  now  vested  in  the  British  crown  |  but  the  title 
has  been  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  has  oocasioned  much  dissertation.  The  follow- 
ing short  history,  collected  from  Captain  FitsRoy  ood  others,  will  explsin  the  ground* 
on  which  the  various  claims  rest. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Americus  Veepuctns,  then  employed  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  saw  these  islands  in  1602  j  but  il  the  acoouut  of  Americus  himself  is  au- 
thentic, he  could  not  have  explored  further  South  than  the  right  bonk  of  La  Plata. 
If  the  Porturnese,  or  any  other  people,  actually  traced,  or  even  discovered,  portions 
of  coast  South  of  the  Plata  before  1012,  it  appears  strange  that  so  remarkable  an 
estoarv,  120  miles  across,  should  have  been  overlooked,  especially  as  sonndings  ex- 
tend  200  miles  seaward  of  its  entrance ;  snd  that  the  world  should  have  no  clear 
record  of  its  having  been  discovered  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Juan  de  Solis,  in  1512. 
Veepncins  has  alrmd^  robbed  Columbus,  and  his  pr^ecessor  Cabot,  of  the  great 
honour  of  affixing  their  names  to  the  New  World  :  shall  be  also  be  tacitly  permitted 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 


On  the  14th  of  Auguit,  1692,  John  Davis,  who  uiled  with  CsTendiah  on  his 

jwnod  Tojage,  bo'  ■   '   -         ■  -  •■        . .-.«    j-  :,.,..■,., 

mtled  FalkUnd. 


swnod  TOTUe,  bnt  Mparated  from  him  in  Mat,  1692,  discoTered  the  islands  now 
-•■-■  FaikUi  ' 


In  1683 — B4  Dampier  and  Cowlej  saw  three  islands  in  kt.  51*  to  51°  2ff  8.,  which 
thej  [correetlf )  sappa«ed  to  be  those  seen  and  named  b;  Sebald  de  Weert.  It  was 
called  by  the  editor  of  Cowley's  nuriitiTe  Peft's  Island,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Riehard  Hawkins  sailed  along  the  nortbem  shores  of  these  islands  in  ISM,  and 
he,  ignorant  of  DsTts'i  discovery,  named  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Land.  Hia 
account  appearing  flrst  and  prominently  before  the  pnblio  procured  for  them  the 
name  by  which  they  were  known,  antu  Btrong,  m  1690,  sailed  through,  and  an- 
chored io  the  channel,  which  he  named  Falkland  Sound.  How  it  happened  that 
tiie  name  Falkland,  ori^nally  given  to  the  sound  alone,  obliterated  Hawkins,  and 
has  never  yielded  to  Davis,  is  now  a  matter  of  very  trifling  importance. 

Sereral  ships  of  St.  Malo  pessed  near  the  Bast«m  Falklands  between  the  ynua 
1706  and  1714,  from  whose  accounts  M.  Fr£iier  compiled  his  chart,  publiabed  in 
1717.  In  consequence  of  the  visits  of  these  ships  of  St.  Malo,  the  Ffench  named  the 
islands  Les  Malouinbs.  The  Spaniards  adopted  the  French  name,  slightly  altered 
by  changing  Molouiiies  into  Malvinos. 

During  the  earW  part  of  the  last  oentnir  France  maintained  a  lucrative  commeroe 
vith  Chil£  and  Pern  hy  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  advantage*  of  a  port  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Falklands  did  not  escape  her  active  disi^mment,  and  at  the 
Mmmenoement  ot  1763  the  oonrt  of  France  detentuned  to  form  an  establishment  at 
them.  De  Bongainville  proposed  to  commenee  it  at  hia  own  ejcpense,  and  accordingly 
set  out  from  St.  Malo  with  an  armament  and  settlers.  On  the  ITth  of  March,  1764, 
hartng  arrived  at  the  Falklands,  Bougainville  decided  to  place  bis  establishment  at 
Pott  Louis  on  the  spot  where  the  present  settlement  stands,  and  forthwith  com- 
menoed  opemtiona. 

On  the  23rd  of  Jaooary,  1 769,  these  islands  were  taken  poasesdon  of  for  the  British 
Crown  by  Commodore  Byron,  and  in  conseqnence  of  his  nvonrable  i^rt,  Captain 
Hoebride  was  sent  ont  in  H.M.S.  Jmtm  to  begia  their  colonisation.  He  arrived  at 
Port  Egmont  in  Janoary,  1766. 

Spain  laid  claim  to  tbe  islands  immediately  alter  the  French  aettlenant,  which  was 
given  up  to  Spain  on  April  1st,  1767,  who  indemnified  the  settlers. 

In  1770  a  Spanish  armament  attacked  the  British  colony  at  Port  Egmont,  and 
obliged  it  to  surrender,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  Spanish  government.  It  was  for- 
saken, however,  in  1774,  bat  the  signals  of  possession  wore  left  flying. 

Spain  ofterwaids  withdrew  from  the  islands,  and  left  them  uninhabited,  probably 
at  toe  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  thns  there  was  no  person  left  who 
elaimed  even  the  shadow  of  anthority  over  them. 

From  these  short  notices  it  will  appear  evident,  that  if  disoovery  and  prior  oconpa- 
tion  ^ve  a  title  to  new  and  nninhablted  countries,  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  Great 
Britain  i  for  Davis  first  disooveted  them  i  Hawkins  first  named  them  ;  Strong  first 
landed  on  them  i  and  {excepting  the  French)  Byron  took  poaaeesion  of  them  ;  and 
(•gain  excepting  the  nenehj  Ruebride  first  colonized  them.  And  with  res^t  to 
the  French  claim,  it  was,  as  Wfore  stated,  resigned  for  ever  to  Spain.  The  right  of 
•overeignty,  thei«fore,  rests  between  Spain  and  England;  ana  Spain's  only  claim 
rests  upon  ibe  unstable  fbundation  of  a  papal  bulL 

The  islands  remained  uninhabited  and  unclaimed  until  the  month  of  November, 
1820,  when  Commodore  Jewett,  then  commanding  tbe  J£»roina  fri^te,  took  fbrmal 
of  the  islands  in  the  name  and  by  the  anthority  of  the  United  Provinces  of 


possesston  of  the  islands  in  the  name  and  t>y  tbe  anthority  of  tbe  Un; 
SonUi  America,  or  government  of  La  Plata,  otherwise  Buenos  Ayi 


This  a 
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the  Argenline  Republic  wm  scaroely  knoirn  in  Earope  for  tnaii7  j-«ani  and  -it  i* 
difGcult  to  see  ujiod  what  reaMinable  ground*  thej  msteil  their  claim. 

In  1S2:)  the  Bucdob  Ayrean  KOTemment  took  another  step  in  the  appointment  of  a 
"  oomandiLTitc  de  las  MalvmaB ;  and  in  the  same  fear,  Don  Louii  Veriitt,  a  Gennan 
by  birth,  solicited  and  obtained  from  them  the  fiabeijand  cattle  on  the  eaatem  island, 

and  iand  for  a  settlement.  This  did  not  prosper,  and  in  the  next  year  M.  Vernet 
sailed  himself  in  a.  second  expedition.  In  1828  the  gOTerninent  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
Granted  to  him  (with  certain  exceptions)  the  dght  of  property  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  in  Staten  Land ;  with  entiie  and  sole  right  to  all  itu  soil,  cattle,  horses, 
ho^,  fiBhcrios,  &:c. 

'*  1'be  total  number  of  persons  on  tbe  island  consisted  of  about  one  hundred,  in- 
cluding twenty-five  Gauchos,*  and  fire  Carruaa  Indians.  1'here  were  two  Uutch 
families  (the  women  of  which  milked  (he  cows  and  made  butter)  i  two  or  three 
Englishmen  ;  a  geiman  family  ;  and  the  remainder  were  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
pr.tondlng  to  follow  some  trade,  bat  doing  little  or  nothm);.  The  Gaucboa  were 
chiefly  Uuenos  Ayreans,  but  their  capitas  or  leader  was  a  Frenchman." 

In  1829  Vernet  warned  off  some  North  American  sealers ;  and  in  1331,  upon  their 
repeating  the  sealing  excursion,  of  which  he  had  complained,  he  detained  them  by 
force.  This  act,  and  tlie  circumstances  arising  out  of  it,  drew  opon  him  and  his 
nafortnnate  colony  the  hasty  indignation  of  CapC,  Silaa  Duncan,  of  the  United  Statea 
corvette  Lexington,  who,  on  his  own  responsibility,  aurpi'iocd,  assaolted,  and  mode 
prisoners  of  manr  unoffending  people,  and  unwarrantably  destroyed  both  property 
and  buildings.  M.  Vernet  wa«  at  the  time  absent  at  Uuenos  Ayrcs,  attending  the 
trial  of  the  iiealers  in  question  ;  but  Mr.  Briabaue,  and  several  others,  were  put  into 
irons  and  carried  away  on  board  the  Lexington  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Buenos  Ajrean  government,  in  February,  1SJ2.  The  United 
States  government  supported  their  officer,  and  formally  demanded  a  full  reparation 
of  the  wrongs  done  to  their  citizens.  While  the  United  Statea  and  Buenos  Ayrei 
were  discussing  the  question  at  iisue,  Great  Britain,  following  up  the  solemn  warning 
she  had  given  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  issued  orders  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  SontE 
American  station  to  re-assert  her  sovereignty  of  the  Falklands. 

Aoeordingly,  Commodore  Onalow,  in  H.M.S.  (Xo,  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Port 
Louis,  on  January  2nd,  1B33,  while,  about  the  same  time,  H.M.S.  Tt/na  anchored  in 
Port  Egmont,  on  the  Western  Island.  The  small  Buenos  Ayrean  garrison  qnietly 
withdrew,  and  sailed  for  the  Plata.  Shortly  before,  this  garrison  baa  mutinied,  and 
had  barbarouBly  murdered  their  commanding  officer.  Having  proclaimed  the  Falk- 
lands to  belong  to  Britain,  they  departed,  leaving  the  Sag  in  charge  of  an  Iriahman,  ■ 
who  had  been  Mr.  Vernet's  storekeeper. 

In  March,  1833,  Captain  FitxRoy,  in  the  Beagh,  anchored  in  Bcrkcly  Sound ;  he 
found  the  island  in  a  very  disordered  state  from  the  wont  of  government.  During 
his  stay,  Mr.  Brisbane  returned  as  the  agent  for  Mr.  Vernet's  private  affaire.  The 
whole  colony  was  a  miserable  ruin,  caused  by  the  Lexingtot^t  visit )  and  on  the  6th 
of  April  he  left  the  islonds  with  dismal  foi-ebodings  trom  the  disordered  state  of 
■ooiety,  and  these  were  exceeded  by  the  sad  reality. 

In  a  deapatch,  dated  November,  1833,  it  appears  that  eight  Gauchos  and  Indians  of 
bad  character,  on  the  26th  of  August  in  that  year,  had  attached  and  brutally  mur- 
dered Mr.  Brisbane,  Dickson  the  person  in  charge,  and  three  other  principal  per^ 
sons ;  after  which  they  pillaged  the  houses  and  plundered  the  place  of  whatever  it 
contained,  and  drove  on  all  the  cattle  and  horses  up  the  country,  laden  with  their 
booty.  Thirteen  unarmed  men,  three  women,  and  two  children,  remained  in  the 
town  two  days  with  tho  murderers,  and  then  escaped  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  bay, 
where,  until  relieved  by  the  English  sealer  Hopeful,  they  lived  upon  birds'  egg*  and 
fish.     The  murderers  were  subsequently  taken  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
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On  the  10th  of  March,  1834,  Captain  Fitzltoj  again  visited  Berkeley  Sound:  the 
■ettleroent  looked  more  gloomy  than  ever,  and  not  I'ar  from  the  hoiiac  where  he  had 
■  lived  thej-  found,  to  their  horror,  the  fest  of  poor  Brisbane  protmding  above  groaad. 
So  shallow  was  his  grave,  that  doga  had  distarbed  bin  mortal  remains,  and  bad  Ted 
npon  his  corpse.     This  was  the  fate  of  an  industrioas,  honest,  and  most  faithful  man. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  Lieutenant  Henry  Smith,  R.N.,  was  appointed 
^vernor  of  the  islanda,  accompanied  by  a  small  party  as  the  nuclena  of  a  futnro 
colony.  The  old  i^ttlement  at  the  headof  Berkeley  Sound  was  flxed  npon  aa  ito 
head  quarters.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1841,  Lteatenant  R.  C.  Moody,  R.N.,  waa 
appointed  lienten  ant-govern  or,  and  arrived  in  Port  Louis  on  January  19th,  1812. 

This  energetic  governor  cndearoured  to  draw  attention  to  and  develop  the  vesoarcea 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  government  waa  removed  firom  Port  Loais, 
at  the  head  of  fieikeley  Sound,  to  Stanley  Harbour,  in  Port  William  ;  the  fbrraer, 
though  en  excellent  and  easily  reached  anchorage,  being  further  removed  from  the 
line  of  route  than  was  necessary. 

The  prinoipal  feature  in  the  recent  profcress  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is  the  ocenpa- 
lion  of  n  portion  of  East  Falkland  by  a  commercial  company.  In  the  year  1844  Mr, 
Samuel  F.  Lafone,  who  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  hide  and  cattle  trade  on 
the  River  Plate,  after  some  preliminarii-s,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's government  in  1845,  tor  a  contract  to  purchase  the  southern  portion  of  the 
JEast  Falkland,  the  islanda  adjacent,  and  the  Bcauchene  Island,  and  the  cottle  upon 
the  Fnlklands,  upon  the  payment  of  £10,000  at  the  period,,  and  £20,000  in  ten  years 
from  Janoary  lat,  13^2.  In  May,  1831,  a  company  was  formed  in  London  to  oarry 
out  more  fully  the  scheme  of  taniin^  the  advantages  of  the  ialands  and  their  herda  of 
■wild  oaltle  to  greater  account.  It  waa  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  purchased 
Mr.  Lafone'e  interest  for  £30,000;  and  subeqtiently  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
dominion  over  the  wild  cattle  was  granted  until  January,  16<i0.  The  company's  chief 
locality  is  at  Stanley,  but  their  operations  are  conducted  in  diSerent  portions  of  their 
domain. 

OEHESAL  DESCRIPTION.*— The  whole  group  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is 
deeply  and  variously  indented  by  sounds,  bays,  harbonrs,  creeks,  and  islets.  Perhapa 
there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  world  so  singularly  irregular  in  its  coast  line,  and  so 
fall  of  harbours  nnd  creeks  es  the  Falkland  laiands.  This  formation  diminishes 
the  area  considerably,  but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  more  than  counterbalancing 
advantagea. 

The  area  of  East  Falkland  may  be  roughly  computed  at  about  3,000  square  miles ; 
thear«aof  West  Falkland  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000  square  miles  j  and  the 
whole  group,  East  and  West  Falkland,  with  all  tho  surrounding  islands,  at  about 
6,000  sqiure  miles. 

The  sovereignty  of  (he  Falklands,  as  before  stated,  is  now  vested  in  the  British 
Crown,  and  their  local  administration  is  conducted  throogh  the  mediem  of  a  go- 
Teraor,  who  reaides  at  Stanley,  aided  by  the  usual  staff  of  officials. 

A  small  detachment  of  British  troops,  under  command  of  an  officer,  arc  stationed 
in  the  settlement,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  admital  of  the  station  to  visit  the  colony 
periodically,  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  &e,    . 

These  islanda,  though  by  geographical  position  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
mercantile  world,  were  hut  little  regarded  up  to  1851,  when  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company  waa  incorporated  under  royal  charter  from  the  British  fort,  to  open  the 
leaouroea  of  the  East  Falkland  blana,  by  a  large  greztog  undertaking,  which  necet- 
•itated  the  establishment  of  stores,  artificers,  &o,,  at  Stanley,  whereby  the  settlement 
baa  been  gredoally  improving,  until  at  this  time  ships  can  be  provided  in  every  way 
mnch  cheaper  than  at  any  of  the  porta  in  South  America— a  desideratum  that  cannot 

indebted  to  Goo.  H.  Cripps,  Esq.,  the  Secre- 
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be  too  wideW  known,  aeeing  that  tfaeae  iilanda  an  eitnated  exactlj  whero  their 
BameToai  ana  iplendid  horbonra,  part4CQlarlj_  that  of  Stanley,  afford  jirotectioD  and 
opportnnitr  for  the  repairing  of  injuriea  soBtained  by  abippinK  paBsing  in  the  vicinity  - 
of  Cajie  Horn,  wbere  a  larger  anionnt  of  annnal  injur;  ia  done  by  severe  weather 
than  in  any  other  locality. 

Botb  the  East  and  West  Falkland  are  very  trregnlar  in  their  coast  line :  perhaps 
there  ia  no  part  of  the  world  where  bo  many  good  harboura  exist  along  so  short  a 


distance  of  sea  board.  Their  total  area  may  be  computed  at  about  fi,000  aqoai-e 
miles;  the  former  oompruing  abont  3,000.  The  two  talanda  are  divided  by  a  strait 
containing  several  amall  islands,  and  its  navigation  requires  ereat  care,  for  thongh 
well  snrreyed,  and  alt  known  dangers  clearly  defined  upon  the  charts,  the  ourrenta 


omnrisin^  .     . 

containing  several  small  islands,  and  its  navigation  requires  ereat  care,  for  thongh 
well  surveyed,  and  alt  known  dangers  clearly  defined  upon  the     '      -      " 
are  very  atrong,  and  the  wind  increases  with  Dnusual  rapidity. 

In  their  general  aspect  these  islands  have  few  featurea  of  interest  to  remark  npon. 
The  sontlierD  portions  of  the  East  Falkland  are  ao  low  that  tber  are  hardly  percep- 
tible iroin  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  5  ^iles  distance.  The  western  island  ia  more  marked, 
eome  of  the  bills  being  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

There  are  no  trees  upon  these  islands,  and  the  only  ahmb  that  has  yet  been  known 
to  thrive  is  what  the^  term  the  t«a  plant,  which  is  abundant,  the  Icavea  being  used 
for  making  a  decoction  somewhat  aimitar  to  tea.  The  berry  of  this  shmb  is  of  a 
row-colour,  and  the  flavour  is  appreciated.  Celery  [at.  eicelleni  ontiscorbntic) 
STOWS  in  mid  luxuriance,  and  European  vegctablea  thnve  well  wherever  they  have 
been  tried. 

Cereals  have  been  grown,  but  the  abaenoe  of  sufficient  sua  for  ripening  them 
precludes  the  prospect  of  their  beiog  cultivated  with  saeceM. 

Peat  exists  of  good  quality  everywhere,  and  is  generally  used  far  fuel.  Substaneea, 
having  somewhat  the  appearauce  of  coal,  have  been  found  in  various  localities,  but 
from  their  aoalysis,  and  from  the  opinion  of  geologists,  there  is  every  reason  to  aup- 
poae  that  bitmninoDs  coal  does  not  exist. 

Cattle  and  sheep  of  European  breeds  appear  to  thrive  remarkablv  well.  The 
former  are  small,  but  improving  in  size  from  Wis  introduced  by  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company,  and  their  flock  of  cheviot  sheep,  now  nambering  about  20,000,  yield 
fleeces  weighing  as  high  as  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  as  good  mutton  aa  any  in  the  world, 
but,  from  the  paucity  of  demand,  it  only  realizea  about  3d.  a  pound. 

It  is  to  this  eircnmalance  that  the  shipping  community  are  indebted  for  Port 
Stanley  having  become  the  best  port  of  refu^  for  ships  between  Valparaiso  on  the 
West  coast  of  South  America  and  Rio  Janeiro  upon  the  eaatem  side.  For,  in  order 
to  attract  mare  shippinK,  and  thereby  more  consumers  for  their  otherwise  unprofita- 
ble staple,  the  Falkland  Islands  Company  have  opened  estabLishments  at  Stanley  for 
the  supply  and  repair  of  ships,  upon  the  lowest  scale  that  can  be  adopted  without 
loss ;  and  they  seem  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  carry  out  their  object^  which  baa 
been  materialljj  assisted  by  the  British  government  having  placed  a  lighthouse  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  East  Falkland,  which  makes  the  splendid  harbour  of  Stanley 
easily  accessible  by  night  or  day ;  moreover  the  port  is  free  from  charge  of  any  sort, 
and  fresh  water  is  supplicsd  by  the  part  at  2b.  6d.  per  tun. 

These  islands  have  no  native  inhabitants  or  wild  animals  of  any  kind,  except 
rabbits  and  rats,  but  water  fowl  of  many  aorts  are  abundant,  affording  both  omnae- 
ment  and  good  eating  for  the  inhabitants  of  Stanley.  Feaguins  contribute  eggs  in 
great  abundance,  which  are  esteemed  a  Inzury.  The  peuguitts  have  of  lete  years 
become  in  request  for  their  oil,  which  ia  little  inferior  to  that  token  from  the  seals, 
which  abound  on  several  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  afford  occupation  for  a  hardy 
dass  of  sailors,  who  go  out  in  small  Teesels,  and  earn  considerable  sums  in  the 
haaardouB  pursuit  of  them. 

Fish  are  very  abundant  in  the  creeks,  and  effoits  hare  been  made  to  salt  a  apedes 
of  mullet  fiir  the  markets  in  South  America,  but  whether  from  the  climate  being 
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part,  called  San  Simon,  1,600  feet,  ia  at  no  threat  distance  from  the  bottom  of  Berke* 
ley  Sound.*  The  topa  of  tbe  monotaiiiH  are  tbicklj  strewn  with  large  boulders,  or 
detached  Btones,  of  which  quantities  have  fallen  in  some  places  in  tines  along  their 
sides,  looking  like  risers  of  stones ;  these  are  alternated,  with  extensive  tracts  of 
marshy  ground.  deBconding  from  tbe  yetj  tops  of  th^  monntains,  where  many  lat^ 
treah  water  ponds  are  foand,  from  I  to  2  feet  deep.  The  best  ground  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  moontains,  and  of  this  there  is  abundance  fit  for  cultivation,  in  plains  stretchings 
firom  S  to  IS  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  In  the  sontbem  peninsnla,  since 
called  La/onia,  there  is  hardly  a  rising  ground  tha(  can  be  called  a  nill.  Excellent 
fieah  water  is  fonnd  everywhere,  and  may  be  procored  either  by  digging  or  from  tba 
rivalets,  which  flow  from  the  interior  toward  the  setk,  throngh  valleys  covered  with  a 
rich  vegetation. 

Of  rivers  there  are  but  few  in  tlie  Falkland  Islands.  The  San  Carlos,  in  East  Falk- 
land, is  the  largest  known  one ;  it  is  very  winding,  and  only  about  30  miles  in  len^b, 
navigable  for  boats  to  a  distantie  of  about  8  miles,  and  for  that  distance  tbe  width 
may  be  averaged  at  100  yards. 

The  sources  of  the  San  Carlos  appear  to  be  many  small  Btrenms,  draining  all  the 
conntry  to  the  West  and  S.W.  of  tSe  western  extremity  of  Port  San  Salvador,  also 
wrt  of  the  country  to  the  northward.  It  is  in  general  a  deep  stream,  with  high  banks. 
The  bed  is  of  a  red  sand,  gravel,  and  in  spots  muddy. 

The  Arwyo  Molo,  or  Matson  Rirer,  is  another  large  stream,  which  drains  tbe  long 
rallcy,  separating  the  Simon  Range  ftom  the  Wickhnm  Heights.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Usbome,  and  running  in  an  easterly  direction  falls  into  an  arm  of  Port  San 
Salvador,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  It  is  not  navigable;  andas  it  is  completely  a  moun- 
tain stream,  it  often  becomes  difficult  and  dangerous  to  cross,  by  reason  of  sudden 
floods  swelling  it  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river. 

WEST  FALKLAND— The  Western  Island  is  divided  fi«m  the  Eastern  by  Falk- 
land Sound,  or  rather  Strait,  a  name  given  tv  our  conntiymsn.  Strong,  in  1890,  and 
which  subsequently  became  applied  to  the  whole  group.  The  north-western  side  of 
the  island  has  been  much  frequented  by  whale  f]<ibci-s  and  sealers,  and  stilt  continne* 


From  the  oo«t  the  island  ap^rs  upon  the  whole  to  he  more  hilly,  and  the  hilla 
to  be  more  rounded,  lumpy,  ana  isolated  than  those  in  the  East  Falkland.  They  ap- 
pear to  poeseas  the  same  geological  cliaracter,  vie.,  varieties  of  quarts  rocks ;  and 
their  height  may  be  assumed  as  varying  from  800  to  2,200  feet. 

He  principal  range,  the  Hornby  Hills,  ia  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and 
runs  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  in  East  Falkland,  its  general  bearing  being 
North  and  South,  and  extending  from  White  Rock  Harbour  to  Fox  Bay,  parallel  to 
the  coast  line.    Mount  Mario,  at  the  back  of  Fort  Howard,  is  2,270  feet  in  height^ 

*  A  chain  of  very  rugged  topped  mountuns,  called  the  Wu)kh<im  Stightt,  extends  due 
East  and  West  from  Fort  Williun  to  Fort  Sussex,  nearly  across  the  northom  portioa  of 
the  island,  to  the  southward  of  Uount  St  Simon  above  mentioned.  The  height  of  this 
range  varies  from  1,400  to  2,300  feet  (increasing  towards  the  West  side) ;  and  as  the  quarts 
rock  crops  out  nearly  vertical,  aod  with  great  irregularity,  this  range  can  only  bo  crossed  at 
certain  ^jacee,  wbii^  constitates  a  feature  of  soma  importance  in  relation  to  the  drives  of 
cattle.  The  contrast  between  the  country  North  snd  South  of  the  Wickham  Heighta  ia 
very  remorkiible. 
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There  u  abu  b  verr  lemarkable  nt^ed  ndge  at  qaartx  rock,  aboat  100  feet  id  height 
which  risei  abraptlj  from  tho  kb,  and  followH  the  coast  line  from  above  Port  Howard 
to  Pox  Bit.  a  distance  of  about  40  milea.  Betweon  this  ridge  and  the  raage  of  liilla 
ia  a  longitndinal  Talley i  internected  otMwsionallf  bj  high  land  (the  roots  of  the 
range). 

The  North  ooaat  of  West  Falkland  coniista  of  Ions  islands  extending  East  and 
Wait,  with  narrow  openings  between  them,  of  which  FaiiiBr  Pass  and  the  entrance 
to  Port  Egmoat  are  the  moat  remarkable.  Upon  these  islands  are  isolated  hills,  of 
conical  and  lampj  forms,  rising  abruptly  from  gentlv  undulatinf^  gi'ound.  The 
ialaods  further  to  the  westward,  called  the  Jasons,  are  hilla  of  this  abrupt  characteri 
and  ftom  800  to  1,200  feet  in  height. 

The  West  coast  of  Weat  Falkland,  until  Captain  FittRoj-'s  snrrej-,  was  not  much 
known,  except  to  whalers  and  seateia.  It  ia  more  variouslj  and  deeply  indented  by 
the  sea  than  even  the  coasts  of  East  Falkland.  The  hills  on  the  South  coast  of  West 
Falkland  appear  to  be  in  masses,  and  their  termination  at  the  coast  line  to  be  in 
lofty  mgged  cliffs.  There  is  a  river,  the  Chartres  Kiver,  aboat  the  same  size  as  the 
San  Carlos  in  Esst  Falkland,  which  falls  into  King  George's  Bay.  Kivers,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  needed  in  a  country  so  fully  and  variously  indented  by  the  sea 
as  these  islands  are.  For  the  purpose  of  fresh  water,  tho  want  of  rivers  is  amply 
supi>lied  over  the  whole  country  by  man^  small  frcsb  water  hikes  or  ponds,  varying 
in  aixe  from  30  yards  to  3  or  4  miles  in  cironmference,  and  by  innumerable  springa 
and  rivnleta. 

PRODUCTIONS,  &c.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  plants  that  grow  on  the 
Falklands  is  the  Tusaac  ;  it  is  a  gigantic  sedgy  grass ;  tbo  average  length  of  the  blade 
is  7  feet,  and  of  tho  stalk  4  to  6  feet.  The  pUnts  grow  in  bunches  close  totrether, 
and  as  many  as  2oO  idoIb  spring  up  from  one  bunch.  In  old  plants  the  decayed  roota 
of  sncccsaive  shoots  form  a  cushion  of  dry  entangled  fibres,  wliich  raise  the  bunch 
from  the  ground.  This  cushion  sometimes  attains  to  a  great  size  and  height,  6  or  7 
feet,  and  4  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  so  that,  a  person  standing  in  a  patch  of  old  toseac 
may  be  quite  sheltered  or  concealed.  It  grows  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  coasts, 
down  to  high  water  mark  ;  and  cattle  and  horses  feed  on  it  with  the  grealeat  avidity, 
and  speedily  become  fat.  About  ^  or  4  inches  of  the  routs  are  very  agreeable  to  man, 
being  orisp  and  ol  a  nutty  flavour,,  and  was  the  food  of  two  Americans  who  were 
upon  the  n'estem  Island  for  fourteen  months.  It  is  an  exeeeding-ly  valuable  plant 
to  the  colony.  The  grass,  growing  in  large  tufts  upon  the  high  base  of  dFca3'ed 
roots,  resembles  at  a  distance  a  diminutive  grove  of  thickly  clustered  palms;  and  from 
the  dark  green  and  luxuriant  appearance  given  to  the  smaller  islands  clothed  with 
tuvae,  the  richness  of  tropical  vegetation  ia  forcibly  recalled  to  the  memory- 
There  ere  no  trees,  but  there  are  some  small  bushes  before  mentioned,  which  are 
used  as  fael,  and  a  few  vegetables. 

The  large  round  gum  ^lant,  common  in  Patagonia,  &c.,  is  abundantly  found,  and 
when  dried,  is  useful  for  kindling  fires,  being  extremely  combustible.  A  gam  exudes 
from  it,  which  is  called  "  balsam,"  and  is  used  as  a  carative.  Peat  is  abundant,  and 
may  be  easily  procured  for  firing. 

Winds,  Climate,  fic^In  a  former  portion  of  the  work  wg  gave  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  climate  of  these  islands.  The  following  remarks  will  be  found  im- 
j>ortant  in  connexion  with  those  previously  given.     The  first  are  by  Capt.  FilsiRoy. 

Wind  ia  the  principal  evil  at  the  Falktands;  a  region  more  exposed  to  storms, 
both  in  the  summer  and  winter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention. 


The  winds  are  variable — seldom  at  rest  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
very  violent  at  tiroes;  during  the  summer,  a  calm  day  is  an  extraordinary  event. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nights  are  less  windy  than  the  days ;  but  neither  by  night 
nor  by  day,  nor  at  any  season  of  the  year,  arc  thcso  islands  exempt  from  sudden  and 
very  severe  squalls ;  or  from  the  gales  which  blow  heavily,  though  they  do  not  usually 
last  many  hours. 
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It  hu  been  itmUd  bj  Boagsianlte  and  otben,  that  in  sDinmer  the  wind  ft«iheni 
as  the  ann  rises,  and  dies  away  sbont  sunset ;  also  the  nights  are  clear  and  Btarlight. 
llie  information  I  have  reeeived,  with  nhat  I  have  myself  witnessed,  indaces  me  to 
agree  with  the  flnt  of  these  statements  in  its  most  general  sense,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  I  oan  admit  the  second ;  bot,  at  the  same  tinie,  it  is  trae  that  there  ere  manj 
elondy  and  very  wiody  nishts  in  the  conrae  of  each  year,  and  I  might  almost  say 
month.  The  MageUan  was  driven  from  her  anchors,  thoagh  close  to  a  weather  shore, 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  Berkeley  Sound,  and  totally  wrecked  in  Johnson  Harbour, 
abont  midnight  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1833. 

The  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind  is  westerly.  Oales,  in  general,  commence  in 
the  north-west,  and  draw  or  fly  round  to  the  sonth-west ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  when  rein  aeoompanies  a  north-west  wind,  it  soon  shifts  into  the  sontb-west 


quarter,  and  blows 

brin^  olondv  fl , ,. ._       _„__.,___ 

rorthy  of  notice  that  tney  almost  always 


Northerly  winds  bring  olondy  weather ;  and,  when  very  light,  are  often  aecom- 
— led  by  a  thick  fog ;  it  is  alio  worthy  of  notice  that  tney   ■' "  -' 


about  the  fUl  and  change  of  the  : 
.  North-east  and  northerly  winds  bring  gloomy  orereast  weather,  with  much  rain  i 
•ometinieB  they  blow  hard  and  hanf;  in  the  N.N.E.,  but  it  is  more  common  for  them 
to  draw  round  to  the  westward.  South-eaaterlT  winds  also  bring  much  rain  ;  they 
are  not  f^nent,  but  they  blow  hard,  and  as  toe  ftale  increases  it  hauls  nonchwara. 
Daring  winter  the  winds  are  chiefly  from  the  north-west,  and  in  summer  they  are 
more  frequently  south-west.  Though  fogs  occur  with  light  easterly  or  northerly 
winds,  they  do  not  often  last  through  the  day. 


'Wind  ttom  the  East  is  rareW  lasting  or  strong ;  it  generally  brings  fine  weather, 
and  may  be  expected  in  April,  May,  Jane,  and  July,  rather  than  at  other  times ;  bat 
the  intervals  of  fine  weather  [short  indeed),  with  light  breezes  from  E.S.E.  to  E.N.E., 
occur  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  lightning  nor  thunder  are  at  all  common  ;  bnt  when  the  former  occurs, 
easterly  winds  are  expected  to  fellow.  If  lightning  should  be  seen  in  the  south-east, 
while  the  barometer  is  low,  a  bard  gale  from  that  quarter  may  be  eicpected.  South- 
east and  southerly  gales  last  longer  than  those  from  the  westward,  and  they  throw 
a  very  heavy  sea  upon  the  southern  shores.  In  the  winter,  generally,  there 
is  not  so  much  wind  as  in  the  summer ;  and  in  the  former  season  the  weather, 
though  colder,  is  more  settled  and  considerably  drier.  In  difierent  years  beasous 
vary  so  much,  that  ttkose  who  have  been  longest  about  the  ielands  hardly  venture  to 
predict  what  weather  will  be  found  during  any  particular  month.  All  they  say  is, 
that  Jaona^,  February,  and  March,  though  warmest,  are  the  windiest  monthai  and 
that  May,  June,  and  July,  though  cold,  are  much  less  stormy. 

I  most  here  add  one  word  in  favour  of  the  barometer,  or  sympieeometer.  Eveiy 
material  change  in  the  weather  is  foretold  by  these  invaluable  instinments,  if  their 
movements  are  tolerably  understood  by  those  who  consult  them,  and  if  they  are  fre- 
quently observed.  Mr.  Low  said  to  me,  "  The  barometer  is  worth  anything  in  these 
conntnes"  (alluding  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  well  as  the  Falklands) ;  "  some  say  they 
dislike  it  because  it  is  always  so  low,  and  foretelling  bad  weather ;  but  how  often  do 
we  have  any  other  ?"  They  mu3t  somehow  think  the  barometer  ominous,  and  ocer- 
look  the  use  of  the  omen. 

The  temperature  may  be  considered  equable ;  it  is  never  hot.  neither  is  it  ever 
very  cold ;  but  the  average  is  ver^  low ;  and  in  cons<iuence  of  frequent  rain  and  wind, 
a  really  moderate  d^ree  of  cold  is  much  more  noticed  than  would  probably  be  the 
case  if  the  weather  vere  dry  and  serene. 

Thus  tax  Captain  FitiRoy ;  in  addition  to  this,  we  give  the  experience  of  Lient- 

governor'  Moody,  as  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Aoril,  1842,  p.  22. 

The  temperature  is  more  equable  than  in  England,  seldom  rising  to  tlie  same  heat  in 

8.A.O.  2  H 
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rammer,  nor  falling  to  low  in  winter ;  it  nngM  from  30*  to  SO*  in  vioter,  and  from 
45°  to  70'  in  summer ;  but  during  the  past  summer  (which,  by  the  united  testimony 
of  every  person  in  tile  setllement,  has  been  en  nnusaally  inclement  one)  the  tempera- 
ture only  once  reached  70°,  and  was  seldom  above  6S°. 

Id  Captain  FitzRoy's  work  it  is  stated  that  the  temperature  ha<  been  known  to  be 
as  low  as  27  in  winter,  and  as  high  as  80°  in  summer.  The  logbook  of  the  settle- 
ment shows  the  temperature  to  have  been  08  low  as  18°  one  night  daring  last  winter. 
There  are  conflicting-  opinions  about  the  temperature,  and,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
position  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  regularity  of  the  observations,  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  most  accurate.  My  own  observations  will  be  toe  mean  of 
five  thermometers,  but  the  position  of  the  honse  is  elevated  and  exposed. 

There  is  but  little  ice  or  snow  in  the  winter  ;  the  first  seldom  exceeds  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  excepting  in  very  severe  witters;  the  latter  is  rarely  more  than  aukl« 
deep,  and  remains  a  very  short:  time  upon  the  lower  lands.  There  is  very  little  foggy 
weather,  and  tfannder  and  )ightning  are  extremely  rare. 

Lightpassing  ahowers  are  frequent,  bat  a  day  of  constant  rain  seldom  happens. 
The  total  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  year  is  probably  less  than  in  England, 
certainly  not  more. 

Thejirevailing  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  Falkland  Islands  is  from  the  West. 
From  Its  almost  daily  occurrence  and  frequency  from  one  quarter,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  regular  breezes  in  tropicd  climates :  like  them  also  it  generally  com- 
mences at  nine,  blows  strong,  often  amonntiog  to  a  gale  tbroueh  the  day,  and  dies 
away  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  nights  are  generally  calm,  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  blight  still  early  mornings  and  calm  evenings  with  the  stormy  midday  ia 


very  great  i  so  frequently  is  this  the  case,  that  f  arranged  my  working  parties,  at 
least  those  connected  with  the  water,  accordingly.  I  have,  however,  seen  many  d — 
perfectly  calm  and  serene  throughout,  during  a  residence  of  three  months,  and  ti 


:r  admitted  by  every  one  to  have  been  nnusnally  bad.    It  is  also  Irne  that  ther« 
have  been  many  nights  and  daya  stormy  thronghont. 

I  have  before  me  two  accounts  of  the  direction  of  the  winds  at  difierent  times  of 
the  year,  and  the  kind  of  weather  accompanying  them.  The  two  accounts  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  one  another,  and  from  the  oppoitunities  possessed  by  the  ob- 
servers, as  well  as  their  character,  both  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  correct.  At 
present,  therefore,  I  cannot  offer  Airther  ioformation  upon  this  head,  than  that  the 
prevailing  wiod  is  from  the  nnrlh-west  to  the  south-west,  and  very  seldom  easterly  [ 
that  northerly  winds  bring  gloomy  wet  weather ;  and  that  hard  gales  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  south-east  to  the  south-west,  but  rhat  they  are  generally  o^er  with- 
in 24  honra.  Both  accounts  agi'ee  in  stating  that  there  is  more  wind  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

The  following  important  meteorological  snmmary,  which  has  been  kindly  hr- 
nisbed  us  by  Mr.  T.  Havers,  the  late  secretair  of  the  Falkland  Islands'  Com^nr,  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  visitor.  It  vrill  be  seen  "that  westerly  winds  here 
have  almost  the  constancy  of  the  trade  wioda  of  the  tropical  zones,  and  the  obeervBr- 
tions  entirely  accord  with  the  previously  given  oonclu^ons. 

Tenqwrature  and  prevailing  winds  at  the  Falkland*,  from  observations  made  at 
Port  Stanley,  from  tho  21st  of  July,  1851,  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1852.  The  thermo- 
meter was  hung  in  the  shade,  on  a  wall,  having  an  eastern  aspect  and  the  temperature 
noted  was  the  average  of  three  observations  each  day : — 

Tho  wind  was  marked  for  the  quarter  it  had  blown  roost  from  daring  each  24 
hours.  The  weather  table  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  each  day. 

Winter  season,  comprising  May,  June,  Joly,  and  Aagnat.  In  May,  corresponding 
to  Novemberin  England,  highest  temperature  47Moweet  30°,  mean  41°;  wind.  S.W., 
aizteen  days ;  weather  mostly  fine  and  sunny,  with  a  few  sqaalla  of  snow  and  hail, 
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ftnd  one  or  two  night  froats.  Nine  dayBN.W.,  ftne  clear  weather,  bnt  blowing hitrcl, 
•ometimea  quite  a  gale,  aceompanied  oy  rain.  Fi*e  da;B  N.E.,  if  calm,  light  miitta, 
otherwise  a  gUe  of  wind. 

In  June,  correaponding  to  December,  highest  temperature  46°,  lowest  29*,  mean 
SS°i  wind.  West  to  North,  fifteen  dava  misty  and  blowine.  with  calm  and  fine  wea- 
ther. Twelve  dnjs  South  to  West,  clear  ana  fi-oatj,  and  blowiDg  sqaalla,  with  anow. 
Three  da^a  North  to  East,  dnll,  blowing  hard,  with  thick  rain. 

In  Jolf ,  corresponding  to  January,  temperature,  highest,  38",  lowent  23',  mean  33°. 
Wind,  thirteen  days  West  to  North,  mostlj  calm,  alternate  falls  of  snow  and  dull 
tbawB.  Eleven  daya  South  to  West,  fine  froat;  light  winds,  and  &I1b  of  snow.  Four 
days  North  to  East,  hlowins  hard,  with  rain,  aad  thawing  fiut.  Three  days  East  to 
South,  anow  sqoall  and  dul^  with  heavy  fitUs  of  snow. 

la  August,  corresponding  to  February,  highest  temperat 
37°.     "Wind  for  twenty-two  days  N.W.,  weather  mostly  fir 


itnre  42°,  lowest  32°,  mean 
ine,  mild,  and  sunny,  with 
I,  and  a  fbw  galea.  Seven  days  8.W.,  misty,  aleet  and  snow,  but  light  winds. 
Some  anow  remaining  on  the  tops  of  tne  hills. 

lairing  teaxm. — September  and  October.  In  September,  corresponding  to  March, 
highest  temperature,  48°,  lowest  33°,  mean  42°.  Wind,  sixteen  days  N.W.,  mostly  fine 
blowing  weather.  Twelve  days  S.W.,  squallj,  sleet,  snow,  sunshine,  and  rain.  In 
October,  corresponding  to  April,  highest  temperature  04°,  lowest  32*,  mean  iS".  Wind 
twenty-one  days  West  to  North,  mostly  fine,  sunshiny,  blowing  weather,  with  calms 
and  rain.  Nine  days  South  tc  West,  very  fine,  with  occasional  snow  sqaaJlB.  On  the 
25lh,  thooder.    Wind,  8.S.E.,  temperature  64°. 

Summer  teawn. — November,  December,  January,  February. 

In  November,  oorrespondinr  to  May,  highest  temperature  61°,  lowest  38°,  mean 
SI*.  Wind,  fourteen  ^vs  West  to  North,  seven  days  North  to  East,  five  days  South 
to  West,  and  four  days  East  to  South.  Weather  generally  very  fine  and  calm ;  some 
doll  and  close  days ;  a  heavy  snow  storm  on  the  1 2th  {  temperatore  38°. 

In  December,  corresponding  to  June,  highest  temperature  60°,  lowest  38°,  mean 
60°.  Wind,  eleven 'days  SonUi  to  West,  ten  days  West  to  North,  seven  days  East  to 
South,  and  two  day's  North  to  East.  Weather  changeable ;  three  thunder  storms, 
one  very  heavy;  temperature  68°  f  mostly  dull  and  heavy,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
and  somejgales  of  wind. 

In  January,  corresponding  to  July,  highest  temperature  & 
Wind,  ten  days  South^to  West,  nine  days  West  to  North,  set 
and  three  days  North  to  East.  Weather  fine,  clear,  and  fresh;  two  thunder 
atorms;  two  snow  and  hail  sqaalls,  and  some  dull,  Iftavy,  rainy  days,  with  a  few 
heavy  galea. 

In  February,  corresponding  to  August,  highest  temperature  63°,  lowest  42*,  mean, 
55*.    Wind,  sixteen  days  S.W.    Some  very  fine  weather,  but  hardly  a  day  with- 
Nine  days,  N.W.,  misty,  changeable,  and  blowing 

Autumn  itavm, — March  and  April.  In  March,  corresponding  to  September,  highest 
temperature  68°,  lowest  41°,  mean  55°.  Wind,  thirteen  days  South  to  West,  twelve 
days  N.W.  Weather,  generally  fine,  some  elondy  days,  and  on  most  a  few  hours  of 
•qually  mist orrain. 

In  April,  corresponding  to  October,  highest  temperature  63°,  lowest  34°,  mean  40*. 
Wind,  sixteen  data  Sooth  to  Weat.  Weather  fine,  showery,  calm,  and  some  i-qualls. 
Ten  days  N.W.,  fine,  but  blowing  gales  of  wind.  Three  days  8.E.,  calm  and  fine, 
in th  snow. 
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Temperfttnre.  PreTiiUJDg  Winds, 

highest    loiratt.    meaji.  d&ys.  days. 

iMay      47  80  41  16  B.W.  B  N.W. 

Juno.... 4S  29  M  12  8. W.  16  N.W. 

July 36  23  33  11  S.W.  18  N.W. 

Aug 42  S2  37  7  8.W.  '   22  N.W. 

a    ■„          (8ej.t 48  33  42  12  S.W.  18  N.W. 

Bpnng.         ioj^ ^^  gj  ^g  9  8.W.  21  K.W. 

rNoT. 61  38  61  TarUble.  14  N.W. 

I  Dec 60  38  60  11  S.W.  10  N.W. 

Summer.    ^  Jan 66  40  66  ^j  bJe'  °  ^■^• 

[reb.   «3  42  66  18  aw.  9  N.W. 

.„t„„„       (Mansh    68  41  66  13  S.W.  12  N.W. 

Antwnn.     (^^^ ^  ^^  ^^  18  S.W.  10  N.W. 

The  N.W.  wind  bringa  the  highest  temperatare,  mid  is  th«  prerailiDg  wind  dnriog 
BIX  moatha  of  the  jear. 

8m  Weed,  or  Kelp,  bs  an  indication  of  shoal  water,  is  invaluable  in  these  parts, 
and  is  therefore  atriotly  to  be  noticed  by  the  navigator.  Captain  FitiRoy  says — "  In 
approaching  the  land,  and  especially  while  entering  a  harbonr,  a  carefal  lookoat 
should  be  kept  for  '  flied  kelp ;'  the  seaweed  growing  on  eveiy  rock  on  those  places, 
which  is  covered  hy  the  sea,  and  not  far  beneath  its  surface.  Lyiag  upon  the  water, 
the  upper  ieares  and  stalks  show,  almost  as  well  as  a  buoy,  where  there  is  a  posu- 
bility  of  hidden  danger.*  Long  stems,  with  leaves,  lying  regularly  along  the  mti- 
ti.ee  of  the  sea,  are  generally  attached  to  rocky  places,  or  else  to  large  stones.  Occa- 
eionaJly  a  few  straggling  stalks  of  kelp  are  seen  in  deep  water,  even  in  30  fathoms  t  . 
many  of  which  are  attached  to  stones,  and  so  flrmly,  that  their  long  stems  will  some- 
times weigh  the  stone  adhering  to  the  roots.  Such  scattered  plants  as  these  need  not 
be  minded  by  a  ship;  but  in  passing  to  windward  of  patches  or  beds  of  kelp,  or 


n  passing  on  that  side  feom  which  the  stems  stream  away  with  the  current, 
L-are  suonld  be  taken  to  give  the  place  a  wide  berth ;  because  the  only  part  which 
shows,  when  the  tide  is  strong,  lies  on  one  side  of,  not  over,  the  rocks.      Where  the 


n  of  tide  is  very  Btrong,  this  kelp  is  quite '  run  under,'  or  kept  down  ont  of  sight, 

nnu  can  no  longer  ue  depended  on  as  a  warning.     When  a  clear  spot  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  patch  of  fixed  kelp,  one  may  expect  to  find  the  least  water. 

"  Drift  kelp,  or  that  which  is  floating  on  the  snrfoce  of  the  sea,  unattached  to  any 
rock  of  stone,  of  oonne  need  not  be  avoided ;  it  may  be  known  at  a  glance  by  the  irre- 
gular, huddled  look  which  it  has." 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  remarks,  "  There  is  one  marine 
production  which,  from  its  importance,  is  worthy  of  a  particnlar  history.    It  is  the 


*  The  dangerous  natnre  of  kelp  may  be  nndentood  by  the  fblloiving  remarks  of  Capt. 
King  in  his  Directions  for  the  Straits  of  Magalhaan. 

"  With  daylight  and  clear  weather  a  vessel  may  close  the  shore  without  risk,'  because  the 
water  is  Invariabiy  deep,  and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not  so  marked  by  seaweed  (or  ktb>, 
as  it  ia  generally  called),  that,  hy  a  good  lookout  at  the  masC.hoad,  its  situation  is  as  clearly 
seen  as  if  it  were  buoyed.  By  avoiding  kelp,  yon  are  sure  of  liaving  sufficient  water  tor 
tbe  largest  ehips  on  any  part  of  this  coast.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that 
kelp  grows  in  some  places  from  a  depth  of  30  AithomB,  and  that,  on  many  parts  of  tbis 
coFiijt,  you  mny  pars  throagh  thick  tieds  of  seaweed  without  h&ving  less  than  6  &th(nnB  <^ 
water.  SHU  it  is  always  a  sign  of  danger,  and  until  the  spot  where  it  grows  has  been  care- 
ftiUy  sounded,  it  is  not  safe  to  pass  over  it  in  a  ship.  As  tax  instance  : — after  sounding  a 
large  bed  of  this  weed  in  one  of  the  Btagli' i  boa,ia,  and  thinldng  it  might  he  passed  in  safety, 
a  rock  was  found,  not  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  having  only  1  fathom  over  it.  Kelp  u>, 
therefore,  always  to  beavoided." 
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kelp,  or  JWtu  giganteut  of  Boluider.  This  weed  growB  on  every  rock,  from  low 
w&ter  mark  to  a  great  depth,  both  on  the  onter  coaat  and  within  the  ehanneb.  I 
belioTe,  daring  tbeToyu^  of  the  ^(Jeenfut'B  and  Beaglt,  not  one  rock  near  the  nir- 
face  WB8  disootered,  which  woa  not  bnojed  by  this  Boating  weed.  The  good  aenrica 
it  thus  oBbrda  to  veaseU  navigatiag  near  this  ttonnjland  is  evident )  and  it  certainty 
has  saved  many  a  one  from  bein^  wrecked.  I  know  few  thing*  more  snrprising 
than  to  see  this  plant  ptiwing  and  flourishing  amidst  those  great  breakers  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  which  no  mass  of  rock,  let  it  Be  ever  so  hard,  can  Iodet  resist.  The 
•tern  is  round,  slimy,  and  smooth,  and  seldom  has  a  diameter  of  so  much  as  an  inch, 
A  few  taken  together  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  large  loose 
atones  to  which  in  the  inland  channels  they  grow  attached  j  and  some  of  these  stonea 
are  so  heavy,  that  when  drawn  to  the  snrface,  they  can  scarcely  be  lilted  into  a  boat 
by  one  person." 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  second  voyage,  says,  that  at  Eerguelen  Land  "  some  of  th\8 
weed  is  of  a  moat  enormous  lengU),  thoogh  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's 
thnmb.  I  have  mentioned  that  npon  Bome  of  the  shoals  upon  which  it  grows,  we  did 
not  strike  ground  with  a  line  of  24  fathoms.  The  depth  of  water  must,  therefore,  have 
been  greater.  And  as  this  weed  does  not  grow  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  bat 
makes  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  bottom,  and  much  of  it  aftervards  spreads  many 
fathoms  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  am  warranted  to  say  that  some  of  it  grows  to 
the  length  of  60  fathoms  and  upwards."  Certainly  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
about  Iierra  del  Fuego,  extensive  beds  frequently  spring  np  from  10  and  IS  fathom* 
water.  1  do  not  suppose  any  other  plant  attains  so  great  a  length  as  360  feet,  sa 
stated  by  Captain  Cook.  Its  geographical  range  is  very  considerabls.  It  ia  fonnd 
from  the  extreme  southern  islets  near  Cape  Horn,  as  far  North,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
as  lat.  43' ;  and  on  the  western  it  was  tolerably  abundant,  but  far  from  luxuriant,  at 
Chiloe,  in  lat.  43°.  It  may  possibly  extend  a  little  farther  northward,  but  is  soon 
succeeded  by  a  different  species.  We  thus  have  a  range  of  IG*  of  latitude;  and  aa 
Captain  Cook,  who  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  species,  found  it  at 
Kei^uelen  Land,  no  less  than  140°  in  longitude. 


DESOEIPTION  OP  THE  COASTS. 

EAST  FALKLAND. 

BE&XELEY  SOUHO  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  gnmp. 
Governor  Moody  marked  oat  the  plan  of  a  town,  to  be  caUed  "  Ansoh,"  after  the 
greet  oircnmnavi gator ;  but  after  much  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  have  the 
principal  settlement  at  Port  William,  \j'mg  adjoining  to  and  southward  of  Berkeley 
Sound,  the  objection  to  which  ie  the  difficultr  which  vessels  find  in  bearing  to  wind- 
ward through  the  Sound  up  to  Port  Louis.  The  greater  advantages  of  Port  William, 
aa  a  port  and  reAige  for  large  vessels,  have  led  to  this  determination,  althongh_  the 
land  is  less  adapted  for  colonization  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  sabordinate  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  facility  of  supplying  shipping. 

Berkeley  Sonnd  is  the  Puerto  d»  la  SoUdad  of  the  Spaniards,  and  tike  Acarron 
Say  of  the  French.  It  was  at  the  N.W.  part  of  this  harbour  that  the  latter,  under 
M.  de  Boogaiuville,  had  their  settlement  tn  1764.  It  may  be  taken  as  limited  by 
Eagle  Point  or  Volunteer  Point  on  tho  North,  and  Kidney  Island  or  William  Point 
on  the  South.  It  is  4  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  npwards  of  6  leagues  in  length, 
torminating  in  the  three  excellent  anchorages  of  Johnson  Harbour,  Stag  Road,  and 
Port  Louis.    Berkeley  Sound  waa  ooniideied  to  be  the  only  pUce  on  the  East  coait 
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that  oonld  be  entered  at  night,  if  the  entrance  had  been  made  oat  before.  It  mJKht 
even  be  worked  ioto  iaf^ly ,  nearlf  aa  hr  aa  Johnson  Harbour.  Honever,  the  li^t- 
honse  and  beacon  at  Port  William,  preeeatl;  alluded  to,  will  fiuilitate  the  eotroace  to 
that  DOW  the  priacipal  port. 

The  settlement  of  Port  LooU  a  aecnrely  sitnated  along  tbe  edgea  of  a  smalt  hay, 
which  has  a  narrow  entrance  into  it  ont  of  the  Sound.  The  bnildinga  cuntrtructfd  bj 
the  SpaniftrdB  were  remarkable  for  their  thick  walls  of  stone.  Tbej  are  Terr  strag- 
gling, covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Among  them  are  the  remains  of  one  used  as  a  church,  and  another  as  a  hospital. 
These  are  now  occupied  by  the  Falkland  Islands  company's  officer,  from  whom  infor- 
mation and  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

Off  the  N.E.  point  of  the  Sound  is  a  ledge,  above  water,  called  the  VotunUar 
Socks  I  and  N.E.  by  E.,  about  three-qiiart«rB  of  a  mile  from  the  point  is  the  snnken 
rork  upon  which  the  ITranie,  French  frigate,  bo  unfartunately  struck  in  FebraaiTt 
1820.  This  rock  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  with  westfrlv  winds  the  aes  seldom  breeks 
on  it,  and  it  is  the  only  rock  of  Uie  whole  group  on  which  kelp  does  not  grow.  It 
is  nearly  9^  miles  N.  13°  W.,  or  N.  by  W.  J  W.  from  the  lightlioose  on  Cape  Pem- 
broke.    The  best  marks  to  clear  it,  particularly  in  the  night,  are  to  keep  Cape  Carys- 


fort  to  the  eastward  of  W.N.  W.  nntil  Monnt  Low  bears  S.SW.  1  W.;  a  Teasel  will 
then  pass  nearly  2  miles  outaide  of  it,  and  may  then  haul  up  for  Mount  Low,  which 
s  the  moat  eaitern  high  hill  on  the  island,  and  may  be  cHsily  seen,  on  a  clear  nightf 


when  to  the  northward  of  Volunteer  Point ;  the  summit,  which  is  S40  feet  high,  forms 
tno  peaks,  and  from  the  eastern  one  the  land  slopes  dawn  to  the  point  which  separates 
Berkeley  Sound  from  Pott  William. 

When  these  rocks  are  cleared,  and  the  Sound  is  foirly  entered,  there  is  no  danger 
except  from  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  off  Eagle  Point,  about  2  cables'  length  from  the 
shore,  with  kelp  growing  all  over  it,  and  therefore  easily  seen.  Above  this  point  the 
Sound  is  quite  clear  till  weil  up,  when  a  ledge  of  five  or  six  black  rocks  will  be  seen 
on  the  North  side,  behind  which  is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Juknson't  Harbour, 
with  ffood  holding  ground  in  6  or  T  fathoms,  and  greater  convenience  for  watering 
than  lu  any  other  part  of  the  bay. 

CAPE  PEMBROKE  ia  the  easternmost  eztremi^  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Port  William,  in  which  is  Stanley,  the  present 
■eat  of  government. 

Tbft  Lighthoiue  <■  an  iron  tower  60  fbet  high,  painted  in  red  and  white  bonds, 
which  shows  a  brilliant  fixed  light  in  all  directions  seaward,  at  an  elevation  of  110 
feet,  and  to  be  seen  14  miles  off.    It  is  dark  towards  Port  William  between  the  bear- 
.  ings  of  N.W.  I  N.  and  West. 


the  before-mentioned  lighthouse  will  materially  alter  this.  With  a  fair  wind,  and 
comine  from  the  northward,  after  ronuding  Volunteer  Point,  Mount  Low  should  be 
kept  about  a  point  on  the  storboard  bow ;  some  white  sand  hills  will  then  be  seen 
ahead  and  close  to  Kidney  Island :  at  the  same  time  the  Beal  liocks,  which  form  the 
extreme  of  the  South  entrance  to  Port  William,  will  be  seen  on  the  horison,  jAt  open 
of  Cape  Pembroke,  and  about  two  points  on  the  port  bow.  By  continuing  on  this 
course  till  within  a  mile  of  Kidney  Island  (which  can  be  approached  in  safety  to  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile]  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  to  Port  William,  William 
Point,  will  be  made  out  clearly.  It  is  low  and  rocky,  and  has  tussac  crowing  on  it, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  low  green  bashes,  and  ia  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  land.  Thispoint  may  he  passed  within  a  cable's  length,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  harbonr  will  be  seen  bearing  S.W.  The  port  is  entered  after  passing  William 
Point,  and  there  is  good  anchoraga  in  the  hay,  between  it  and  Cape  Pembroke,  in 
from  11  to  12  fathoms,  sheltered  mim  all  the  prcTaiUnr  winds.  lUie  next  point  is 
Charlet  Paint,  about  2  luiles  ftrther.  It  has  two  smalfdetached  rocks  at  its  extre- 
mity, off  which  there  is  a  kelp  patch,  close  to  the  edge  of  which  is  deep  water. 
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Yarkt  PoUd,  on  the  Sonth  ride  of  tbe  harbour,  and  the  itlete  to  the  East  of  it,  are  all 
■tecp  i  the  eotraDoe  is  wide  enough  for  a  lino  of  battle  ship  to  work  in,  and  the  edge 
of  the  kelp  is  a  secure  K^ide ;  bat  the  white  aandj  ba;  on  the  South  Bide  should  not 
be  entered,  as  it  is  shallow.  In  standing  towards  it  a  vesiiel  should  tack  when  in  the 
line  of  the  islets  and  of  Yorke  Point.  Immediately  the  point  is  passed,  Sparrow 
Cove  will  be  seen  open  on  the  North  side  of  the  harbour,  under  Mount  Low,  and  the 
entrance  of  Stanley  Harbour  on  the  Sooth  side.  Above  Port  William  anchorage,  a 
lonjr  creek  winds  through  the  hilla  to  the  West  up  to  Murrell  River;  its  whole  ex- 
tent being  about  3^  miles.  The  landing  on  all  the  beaches  is  bad,  iu  consequence  of 
the  scattered  fnigments  of  quartz  rock,  from  1  to  3  feet  Long,  whieh  will  greatiy  in- 
jare  a  boat  if  she  touches  them.  Tha  only  sbfe  landing  is  on  the  rocks,  where  they 
are  steep-to.  There  ia  a  very  good  watering  place  on  the  Weet  side  of  the  cove,  on 
the  North  shore,  in  a  bight  outside  the  entrance  to  Weir  Cieek;  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  landing,  on  acconnt  of  the  stones.  Water  and  peat  abundant.  Veasels  that 
remain  in  Port  William  will  find  good  anchorage  in  Sparrow  Cove,  and  an  unfailing 
SDpply  of  good  water  in  its  N.W.  comer.  In  Port  Harriet,  South  of  it,  there  is  a 
good  stream  in  a  cove  on  the  North  shore,  about  a  mile  inside  the  entrance. 

STAKLET  HABBOITB,  theoeat  of  the  government,  iaon  the  South  side  ofPort 
William.  It  ia  now  provided  with  many  advantages  for  the  refitment  and  refresh' 
ment  of  passing  vessels.  The  greatest  drawback  was  the  want  of  running  water 
near  the  settlement,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  several  wells,  and  a  reservoir  is 
also  constructed,  so  that  all  vossels  can  now  depend  on  a  ready  supuly.  The  Falk- 
land Islands  Company  supplies  good  water  at  2s.  6d.  per  tun.  Good  and  cheap  beef 
may  be  obtained  in  any  qnantity,  and  wild  fowl  and  fish  are  also  very  abundant. 
Wood  cannot  be  had,  but  peat,  which  is  a  fair  and  pleasant  auhatitute  for  it,  ia  plen- 
tiful, and  when  onmpreaeed  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  fuel. 

The  company  have  a  diving  apparatus,  bv  means  of  which  a  ship's  bottom  can  bo 
examined  and  repaired.  They  have  also  tne  appliances  for  heaving  down,  and  hulks 
for  receiving  cargoes,  and  they  will  also  undertuie  repairs. 

If  the  wind  is  southerly,  the  passage  into  Stanley  Harbour  should  not  be  attempted 
except  by  a  small  quick  working  vessel :  but  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  of  S.  W. 
it  may  be  passed  by  the  lai^est  ships.  It  is  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  broad, 
but  both  points  can  be  passed  withiu  30  yards.  If  the  wind  is  S.W.  so  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  pass  very  close  to  the  western  or  Navy  Point  to  fetch  through,  a  vessel 
■hould  work  up  well  to  windward  of  the  entrance,  and  entering  under  all  sail  and 
with  good  way  on,  directly  the  sails  lift  from  the  wind,  drawing  out  in  pasring  the 
point,  she  should  be  kept  a  little  hig|her,  so  as  to  shoot  through  with  the  sails, sllnk< 
uig  till  she  gets  the  steady  wind  inside  the  point.  When  inside  the  Narrows,  the 
harboor  may  be  traversed  by  aov  vessel  under  the  size  of  a  line  of  battle  ship.  There 
are  31  fathoms  a  cable's  length  from  the  kelp  on  each  side,  and  above  -i  fathoms  in 
mid-channel,  close  cp  to  the  town,  which  is  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  en- 
tranoe,  on  the  Sonth  shore.  The  largest  ships  have  plenty  of  room  to  round  to  and 
anchor  in  mid-channel,  in  about  15  fathoms,  as  far  up  as  they  choose  to  fetch.  After 
paaring  the  Narrows  tiie  bottom  is  excellent,  a  stiff  and,  which  often  oanseB  soma 
trouble  in  getting  the  anchor  up  again. 

Ships'bound  round  Cape  Horn  shonld  not  enter  Stanley  Harbour,  as  the  wind, 
which  would  be  Isirfor  them  to  sail,  would  be  foni  for  getting  through  the  Narrows. 
They  may  anchor  outside  the  entrance,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.W.  of  them. 
Vessels  oomiog  from  Cape  Horn  might  always  go  into  Stanley  Harbour,  asanv  wind 
which  would  be  fair  for  them  to  sail,  if  bound  to  the  northward,  would  also  oe  fitir 
to  leave  the  harbour.  Large  ships,  when  abreast  of  the  entrance  in  coming  up  Port 
William,  not  intending  to  enter,  should  stand  towards  the  Narrows  till  they  shut  in 
Uie  entrance  {>oint  of  Port  William,  when  they  will  have  from  6  to  T  fatboma,  abont 
ft  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  can  easily  leave  with  any  wind. 

The  previous  description  of,  and  direclbns  for,  Stanley,  are  chiefly  deriTcd  from 
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thoM  iamed  by  the  Hydrognphio  Offloe.    The  following  is  hy  Mx.  Phillipo,  pilot,  of 
StAnlej : — 

Ships  from  the  aonthward  should  sight  Cape  Pembioke,  which  U  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  which  there  is  a  lightboose  with  fixed  liKht. 
With  a  oomraanding  breeze  anything  Smith  of  West,  keep  tu  Beaward  of  the  Wolf 
Bock,  and  pass  between  the  Seal  llotks  and  Cape  Pembroke,  and  then  between  the 
Billy  R   ■       ■  -    ■  "    '        ■        ■■        ■    -■■    .       ■ ,  _.  . .L_.__._ 

hai  not  come  off,  ancbor  abreast  of  the  William  Islets ;  but  in  daylight  ther 

'q  standing  in  to  the  entrance  of  Stanley  Harbonr.      The  above   directions 

Coining  from  the  northward,  with  westerly  winds,  make  Cape  Caryafort,  or  with 
easterly  winds,  VolaDt«er  Point.  When  they  are  passed,  steer  for  Cape  Pembroke, 
on  which  the  beacon  or  ItKhthouBe  will  be  seen,  nntil  Fort  William  opens  to  star- 
board, when  ran  in  and  anchor,  or  wait  for  a  pilot,  according  to  the  above  di- 
rections. 

In  case  of  darkness  or  fog,  ships  may  anchor  in  the  month  of  Berkeley  Sound  or 
of  Port  William,  or  stand  off  and  an,aBnuiy  be  expedient,  there  being  no  danger  that 
is  not  buoyed  by  the  kelp. 

The  Wolf  Rock  bears  from  Cape  Pembroke  S.  }  W,  by  compass,  distant  nearly  3 
miles.     It  is  of  a  triangnlar  shape,  each  side  being  about  3  cables'  lengths. 

The  Seal  Rocks  lie  abo^t  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Cape  Pembroke,  and  are 
clean  on  all  aides.  The  tide  mns  North  and  South  about  3  knots  between  Cape 
Pembroke  and  the  Seal  Rocks )  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the 
aonthward. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  5»  30°.    Spring  tides  rise  4  to  7  feet 

The  other  parts  of  the  Falkland  Islands  do  not  need  snch  particular  description  as 
the  preceding,  as  they,  without  exception,  have  no  importance,  except  as  places  of 
stopping,  or  as  anchorages.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
above,  none  of  the  ports  on  the  S,E.  aide  should  be  attempted  except  in  good  day- 
light, when  the  kelp,  the  only  invariable  guide,  caa  be  aeen.  In  general,  bv  avoiding 
this,  you  avoid  danger,  but  not  always  so ;  where  the  kelp  does  not  grow,  tne  shallow 
Band  may  be  plainly  seen  from  aloft. 

Port  Harriet  >s  5}  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Pembroke ;  it  is  swampy  and  of  no 
importance,  but  affoms  excellent  anchorage  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  the  south- 
eastern  point.  Port  FUzMoy  is  S  miles  beyond  this,  and  there  is  no  danger  between 
it  and  Beaeh  Point,  half  the  distance  beyond  which  there  are  numerous  kelp  patches. 
The  best  entrance  from  the  East  is  to  the  northward  of  all  these,  keeping  close  to  the 
kelp  on  the  main  shore.  Fits  Baiin,  large  and  sliallovv,  like  the  Iforlk  Satin,  enters 
through  a  remarkable  gorge  on  the  North  shore.  Port  PUatanl  is  immediatelr  South 
of  it.  It  has  two  entrances  formed  by  a  narrow  ialand,  the  northern  of  whicn  is  the 
best,  carrying  2  J  fathoms.  The  shores  hereabout  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  numeroua 
herds  of  cattle.  It  is  difficalt  to  make  out  the  entrances  of  Forts  Pleasant  and  Fits 
Roy  tram  the  sea. 

Choisenl  fioimd  enters  between  Fox  Point,  the  sonthem  extremity  of  a  long  white 
Bandy  beach,  with  a  small  dark  islet  off  it,  and  9  milea  from  Pleasant  Boad,  and 
Zivnj/  liland  on  the  South.  It  extends  2(  miles  from  East  to  West,  is  G  miles  broad 
at  its  entrance,  g^radnally  becoming  narrower  towards  ita  head,  and  terminating  in  a 
long  narrow  inlet  called  Bodie  Creek,  which  runs  4  miles  westward  of  the  head  of 
the  Sound.  The  head  of  Brenton  Sound,  which  runs  southward  oat  of  Falkland 
Sound,  reaches  within  about  a  mile  of  its  upper  portion,  forming  a  narrow  iBthmua 
connecting  the  aonthern  and  northern  peninsulas.  The  whole  of  Choiseul  Sound  is 
studded  with  islands,  which  form  excellent  and  well  sheltered  anchorages  for  small 
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veMeli.  Larn  ahips  can  brinr  up  in  fmj  {mrt  of  the  Sound  in  from  12  to  IS  fkthoma 
water.  The  bottom  is  ell  mud,  covered  with  ahellB  and  weed.  Tlis  beat  SDtrsnce 
to  the  Sotuid  is  to  the  northward  of  the  MiddU  Itiandia  the  entrance,  between  it  and 
the  two  black  rocki,  which  are  several  foet  high,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  North 
shore.  Mare  Harbour,  one  of  the  flnert  on  the  oooat,  and  easilj  acccBsible  for  the 
largest  ahipa,  is  on  the  North  side  after  passinc  the  entrance.  The  whole  oountrv 
aroand  hero  is  oorered  with  hordfl  of  wild  cattle.  On  the  Bonth  side  of  the  Soan^ 
It  a  Ibt^  inlet  called  Victoria  Harbour,  affording  good  anchorage  for  large  ships. 
There  is  but  little  tide  in  the  Sound. 

LAPONU,  aa  the  soatheni  peninsnla  has  been  named  from  the  purchaser,  Mr. 
S.  I>&fone,  is,  as  just  stated,  limited  by  Choisenl  Sound  on  the  East  side,  and  Brea- 
ton  Sound  on  the  West.  The  original  projector  of  this  cotoniiation  has  transferred 
his  rights  to  the  Falkland  Islands  Company,  as  stated  in  the  introdoctory  remarks  to 
thia  section.  . 

Lively  Sound,  ou  the  West  side  of  Lively  Island,  has  good  anchorage  for  B  vessel 
tot  the  night  to  the  northward  of  Motley  Island.  Stal  Qw,  which  lies  at  the  head 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  best  spots  far  a  aettlemont,  should  one  be  formed  in  this  part  of  tho 
Falklands,  and  it  is  also  the  best  place  for  ships  to  remain  any  time.  Seal  bland  is 
the  best  gnide  to  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  square-rigged  vessel  ronnd  to 
the  North  of  it.  Lota  Bay  has  its  entrance  between  the  Trial  ItSinda  and  the  North 
part  of  Bleaker  or  Long  Island.  It  is  indented  with  several  bays,  and  though  it  has 
an  inviting  appearance,  is  not  an  advisable  anchorage,  having  many  fool  patches.  Tho 
character  of  East  Falkland  hereabout  and  to  the  southward  is  low,  few  places  having 
ft  greater  elevation  than  1 60  ibet. 

AdTSntore  Soimd  is  20  miles  in  length  from  Bleaker  Island  to  its  N.W.  extre- 
mity, and  its  greatest  breadth  between  3  and  4  miles.  It  contains  several  good  har- 
bours, and  various  creeks  and  coves.  Those  on  itii  S.  W.  side  are  to  be  preferred  ;  tho 
two  best  being  Adventure  Harbour  and  MoBat  Bay.  Adixnturt  Harbtmr  is  reached 
after  passing  round  Bleaker  and  North  Point  Islands,  by  a  W.S.W.  course,  4  miles 
to  XaUU  Island,  a  small  dark  looking  monnd  of  tussoc,  from  whence  a  S.S.W.  courso 
4|  miles  more  leads  clear  of  all  dangers  to  the  harbour.  This  fine  hsrbonr  is  fit  for 
vesBels  of  any  class,  and  abundance  of  fresh  water  to  he  had.  The  wild  cattle  were 
Tery  abondant.  Moffat  Bay  is  1^  mile  to  the  southward  of  it.  Barrou  Head  to  tho 
N.W.  is  6  miles  8.W.  by  W.  i  W.  from  Turn  Itiand  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  tho  Sound.  It  has  good  anchorage  and  natural  supplies.  Fox  Harbour, 
the  next  northward,  is  not  so  good,  and  Sulioan  Harbour,  near  the  Head,  has  good 
anchorage.     The  time  of  high  water  is  5\\  rise  and  fall,  0  to  6  feet. 

The  Bay  of  Haxbonn  is  7  miles  wide  between  Cow  Point  and  Bull  Point. 
Nearly  midway  is  Middle  Shoal,  with  a  rock  awfub  at  low  water.  SuU  Road  in  its 
S.W.  part  is  by  for  the  must  convenient  anchorage  in  the  southern  part  of  East  Falk- 
land. The  largest  ships  can  work  into  it,  and  are  completely  sheltered  close  to  the 
^reon  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  off  the  entrance  to  Bull  Cove.  The  gnide  for 
BuU  Road  is  to  make  Bull  Point,  which  is  low  and  tuisacky,  and  off  which  there  is 
a  rocky  iaiet  wirrounded  by  kelp.  Follow  the  edge  of  this  kelp  to  the  N.W.,  and  it 
will  lead  ou  to  the  roads,  .fhnny  Soad  is  the  onl;  other  advimble  anchorage  on  the 
Wert  tide ;  no  directions  are  necessary  for  it. 

Eagle  Passaob  to  the  S.W.  of  the  East  Falkland  is  not  to  be  recommended  to 
large  veMels.  There  is  a  tide  race  through  it  of  three  knots,  and  there  are  several 
rec&  in  its  3.E.  part.  The  south-western  limit  of  the  passage  is  formed  by  Barren, 
George,  and  Spwdwell  or  Eagle  Islands. 

Smrm  and  Qeorgt  Itlattdt  are  the  southernmost,  and  between  them  there  is  good 
anchorage  for  any  vessels,  called  Ow»n  Boadi  but  in  coming  into  it  from  the  east- 
irard,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  "pass  nearer  to  Barren  Island  than  2  miles,  as  recb 
ran  off  at  least  that  distauoe  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

^pttdwtU  or  SagU  Island,  to  th«  northward  of  George  Island,  ii  tha  largest  of  the 
SU,0.  3 1 
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It  Es  fiat,  and  not  more  than  70  Act  liigh.    FrMh  vater  mi  game  abonnd  oil 
and  drift  wood  on  H»  weBt«rD  aide.    There  are  two  good  ancKoroges  for  maaD 


The  Sea  Lion  Islands,  which  lie  to  theS.E.  of  this,  affbrd  a  good  mnua  of  dia- 
tiogniahiiitf  the  entrancee  to  the  TsriouB  hsrbonn  on  the  coast,  bat  a  better  (till  ia 
the  Skag  Boek,  a  high  pea.ked  maaa  off  the  ontmiee  to  Adventure  Sound.  The  low 
land  around  all  these  harboura  ia  bo  much  alike,  that  a  stranger  cannot  distintnriati 
them,  except  by  the  relative  bearinge  of  theae  more  easily  dialinguiihable  parts.  There 
"ia  a  passage  to  the  fast  of  the  larger  Sea  Lion  Island,  between  it  and  the  ke!p,  sar- 
rounded  by  a  ridge  eastward  of  it ;  but  a  lonr  reef,  which  breaks  heavily,  extends  i 
miles  to  the  southward  of  that  ialand,  for  which  a  good  look-out  must  be  kept  in 
running  for  the  opebing. 

The  tide  seta  to  the  westward  duringthefloodalonK  the  whole  South  shore  of  East 
Falkland.  It  sets  1  to  2  knots,  hut  near  Porpoise  Point  it  reaches  3  knots,  and  with 
ireaterlT  galea  forms  a  strong  race.  The  tide  turns  with  high  water  by  the  ahore, 
which  IS  at  6»  10~  full  and  change. 

FALELJUn)  SOUHD  is  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  two  main  islands, 
and  is  4G  miles  long  iu  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  16  to  2^  miles.  In  its  southern  end  there  are  many  flat  ialnnds  clothed  with 
tUBiac,  and  some  shoals ;  the  dangers  are,  however,  generally  visible.  It  ought  not 
to  be  navigated  at  night ;  and  as  good  anchorages  may  be  oblained  in  almost  every 

Sart  of  it,  and  good  harbours  abound,  a  safe  position  may  always  be  selected  before 
ark,  and  its  navigation  is  easy.  The  tides  in  both  entrances  and  between  the 
idands  are  strong,  out  in  the  main  stream  they  are  moderate.  Vessels  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bound,  intending  to  nroceed  to  sea,  should  the  day  be  at  all  advanted, 
would  do  well  to  anchor  for  the  nignt,  and  start  at  daylight ;  as  in  that  case  they 
would  have  the  whole  day  to  get  clear  of  the  entrances,  and  thus  save  some  anxiety 
and  risk,  as  the  wind  generally  becomes  lighter  after  sunset.  The  ports  in  Palktana 
Sonnd  need  hut  little  directions,  the  shoals  are  alt  buoyed  by  kelp. 

The  eastenk  side  of  the  Sonnd  fhnn  the  South  end  np  to  the  N,W.  islets,  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  peninsula  of  Lafouta,  is  a  low  country,  with  gently  nndulating  hills, 
•eldom  exceeding  100  feet  in  height;  the  shore  indented  with  excellent  harbours. 
The  western  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and  bold,  forming  a  sinrutar  ridge,  vary- 
ingfromSOO  to  SOO  feet  high,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Sound,  but  reft  asunder 
in  three  places,  forming  Port  Howan),  Shag  Harbour,  and  Hill  Oap.  These  gapa 
or  flsauiee  form  excellent  guides  to  the  hartwurs  on  the  opposite  or  fiat  side  of  the 

Ruffgki  Bay,  at  the  8.E.  end,  is  abreast  of  the  Calista  Islands.  The  passage  to  it 
is  between  Buggies  and  Wolf  Islands.  Excellent  anchorage  may  be  had  in  it  in 
JtensMt  and  Moffat  Harbour*.  Inside  of  the  Tytaen  ItUmdi,  North  of  this,  are 
Findlay,  Wharion,  King,  and  Oj/gntt  Harbours,  all  exoellent  and  secure,  especially 
the  three  first.  Xeiohatien  is  a  littie  port  well  suited  to  small  vessels  on  the  SoutB 
aide  of  Omnt^m  Sound, 

BrenUm  Loch,  an  inlet  with  a  narrow  entrance  to  the  eastward  of  Newhavcn,  ex- 
tends 9  miles  from  its  month  elose  up  to  the  head  of  Choiseul  Boand,  which  thus  pen- 
insulates  the  southern  portjon  of  East  Falkland,  The  navigation  of  Brenton  Loeh 
is  impeded  by  aeveral  rooks  and  shoals,  but  it  is' admirably  sheltered,  and  is  appa- 
rently a  great  resort  for  seals.  Fart  Suttex,  to  the  North  of  this,  is  a  snng  and  good 
harbour ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  BodUi  side.  It  is  an  excellent  part  fur  ca- 
reening and  refitting. 

Tort  8ft&  Carloi,  near  the  North  end  of  the  Sound,  is  one  of  the  flaeat  harbours 
in  the  Falklanda,  being  capaoicna,  secure,  and  elear  of  all  dangers.  Wild  oattle  Mtd 
geeae  abonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  plenty  of  fuel  and  water  may  be  had.  Off  the 
entrance  of  tb's  is  the  northern  and  narrowest  entrance  to  Falkland  Sonnd.    Be- 
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twMB  IUm  Point  tud  Cape  Dolpbin  lie  tbul  and  Mddle  Sat/t,  whiohpixaent  no 
■  '        ■        ""        'u  a  shcnl  about  three-qTarUra  of  a  nule  S. w.  of  Capo. 

Ths  EddyitOOB  Rook*  which  is  off  Cape  Dolphin,  u  an  excellent  mark  for  the 
northeni  entrance  to  the  Sonnd.  It  is  well  seen  from  a  reasel's  deck  at  8  oilai  off, 
and  when  at  that  di«tauoe  exactlj  TsaemhUa  a  ship  nuder  ill  sail. 

Post  Sai,tai>ob,  on  the  North  ride  of  East  Falkland,  is  difficnit  toentenm  acoonnt 
o(it«  long  and  narrow  channel  and  ths  rapiditj  of  the  tides,  bnt  when  inside  good  and 
■•care  anobora^  abounds  all  over  the  port,  and  all  dangers,  except  two  shtMla  of  2 
fathoms  are  *iuble. 

In  makiag  for  the  North  entrance  to  FalkUnd  Sonnd,  steer  for  Ftmninp  Ibad,  the 
high  doable  peak  fSOO  feet)  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  entranoe  ;  or,  ;f  it  be  ob- 
Beared,  make  a  S.  Xtj  E.  ooorae  trma  the  EddTstone  Rock  nntil  within  a  ooopls  of 
milea  of  Race  Point,  when  the  eastern  shoiv  must  be  kept  on  board  to  avoid  the  TUa 
Roek,  AvMith  Roek,  and  SwA  Sock.  The  two  latter  are  larking  dangers,  but  as  tha 
Tide  Rock  shows  itself  and  is  sleep-to,  it  forms  a  good  gnide  to  avoid  the  others  by 
never  bringing  it  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  Sonth. 

Whita  Sock  Say,  at  the  N.^.  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  an  excellent  port,  andean 
be  laft  or  entared  \rith  an;  wind.  Mauybriuith  Harhour  will  only  adniit  (bre-ond-aft 
Mafl,  in  consequence  of  its  narrow  and  crooked  entrance.  Port  Boward  has  also  a 
narrow  entcance,  but  the  harbour  widens  ont  immediately  inside  the  heads,  and  is 
very  seonre.  A  Tessel  wonld  shoot  well  in  by  keewng  close  round  the  South  head 
witti  the  wind  to  the  southward  of  West.  Shag  aanovr  la  fit  only  for  small  Tessels. 
Siix  Ba^  ia  wild,  and  exposed  with  Sooth  winds  tn  a  heavy  sea,  bnt  has  a  good  re- 
treat in  its  northern  arm. 

Port  EdgU  is  eesily  known  after  making  Cape  Meredith,  or  the  Arch  Islands  to 
the  Boathwud,  and  it  is  the  nearest  opening  westward  of  Fox  Bay.  The  bluff  and 
Tsry  narrow  witranoe  renders  it  very  difBcnlt  to  enter  with  the  wind  northerly,  and 
when  it  is  between  Sonth  and  West  it  is  very  baffliuft  and  sqo&lty.  Therefore  good 
vay  should  be  kept  on  the  Teasel  and  the  western  shore  well  dosed,  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  kelp.  By  these  means  a  vessel  may  shoot  pafit  the  heads,  and  inside  the  hu- 
bonr,  whicn  for  security  ia  second  to  none.     There  is  bat  little  tide  in  its  entrance. 

Port  ABiamarh  may  be  entered  from  either  side  of  the  Arch  Islands,  hut  tho  water 
if  inconveniently  deep  in  the  Roads.  There  ia  good  anchonwe  io  Lncos  Bay,  but  the 
nnchorage  among  the  Arch  Islands  is  preferred  by  the  whalers  to  that  of  Fort  Albe- 
marle, from  being  nearer  to  the  open  soa,  and  with  less  depth  of  water.  The  Alba- 
marh  Sock,  which  is  a  good  euide  to  the  ^ort,  is  bold,  upright,  and  about  150  feet 
high,  saddle  shaped,  and  whitened  bv  birda.  The  Arch  Islands  are  remarkably 
ragged,  with  upnght  light  coloured  dins,  and  have  a  natoral  archway,  through  whi<^ 
n  bout  oan  pase  at  the  West  end  of  the  largest  iiUnd. 

Port  8t«phfliu  is  the  first  port  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Meredith,  Qie  southern- 
most point  of  the  islands.  The  land  is  very  remarkable.  Bird  Island  and  the  Castle 
Kock  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  port,  and  a  notable  hill,  called  the  Three  downs, 
with  three  distinct  massee  of  bare  rock,  lies  to  the  south-eastward.  Stephens  Bluff 
is  a  remorkablr  cliffy  head,  appearing  like  an  island,  and  its  outer  part  is  very  similar 
to  the  Castle  Rock.  The  entranoe  is  400  yards  wide,  and  all  its  dangers  baoyed 
by  kelp.  Port  Stephens  is  not  eaaily  quitted  ezcpt  with  a  taix  wind,  particnlarly 
after  a  southerly  breeae.  There  is.good  anchorage  between  Stephens  Bluff  and  Pea 
Point 

Sodnty  Cot*  is  the  only  place  of  shelter  between  this  and  Cape  Orford,  aud  is  a 
■ood  4nd  secure  anchonige,  but  can  only  be  entered  with  a  leading  wind.  Cape  Or- 
JoiJ,  which  forms  the  South  entrance  point  to  Smylie  Channtl,  is  cliffy,  about  101) 
feet  high,  and  with  a  small  bland  csllen  the  8ea  Dog,  in  the  olBng.  There  is  a  heaTy 
tide  runs  in  Smylie  Channel  with  westerly  winds.  When  inside  this  entrance,  two 
openings  will  be  seen  on  either  side  of  Dyke  Iiiand;  the  northern  one  leading  into 
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Qneen  Chu-lotte  Ba^,  tho  other  into  South  Harbour,  in  sTery  part  of  which  tHore  is 
good  Anchorage  far  the  largest  ships. 

ITiere  bto  nnmeroiu  anchoragea  in  the  chftnnelB  between  Bearer  and  WeddeU  It- 
landt.  But  as  all  of  theae  channels  are  too  intricate  to  be  generally  nsed,  little  need 
be  Mid  of  them.  The  best  anchorage  it  in  BeaTer  Harbonr,  on  the  East  aidtt  of 
Beaver  Ithiiid.     This  channel  and  the  kelp  will  be  the  best  guide  to  it. 

VeV  Illuid,  fto. — From  the  Soath  entrance  of  West  Point  Harbour  New  Island 
lies  B.  23°  W.  22  miles  distant,  and  npon  the  eaitem  side  of  this  island  is  Oojiii,  or 
Sk^  Harbour.  New  Island  is  monntainons,  and  it*  western  side  presents  a  range  of 
irightfal  precipices,  one  of  which  is  560  fset  abore  the  sea,  which  m  westerly  stoima 
beats  against  its  base  with  extraordinary  Tiolence.  The  eastern  side,  on  the  contrary, 
fidls  sloping  into  points  forming  bays,  and  of  these  Coffin  Harbour  is  the  third  frcnu 
the  South. 

On  coming  ftom  the  westward,  in  lat.  fil*  42',  New  Island  may  be  readily  distin- 

E id  by  its  being  the  moat  northerly  large  island  of  that  closter,  and  by  two  fsleta 
off  its  North  end,  called  Saddle  Isle  and  North  Head.     Between  these  and  the 
end  of  New  Island  is  a  clear  passage,  hot  in  which  dnring  strong  winds  the 
tide  ripples  violently. 


In  proceeding  to  it  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  on  rounding  the  North  end  of  New 
Island,  the  sail  on  the  ship  shonld  ba  particnl&rly  attended  to,  ss  the  ^ists  of  wind 
off  the  high  land  blow  with  great  riolence.  With  the  wind  at  8.W.  the  South  passage 
may  be  chosen  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  clnater,  called  the  Seal  Koctu,  lie  off 
the  South  end  of  the  island,  between  which  and  the  rocks  is  the  best  passage ;  and 
by  keeping  withont  the  edge,  off  the  kelp,  which  extends  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
and  of  the  island,  there  is  no  danger. 

The  small  roond  isles  on  the  eastern  side  of  New  Island  have  good  channels  within, 
and  between  them  Ship  Harboni  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  having  a  small  isle, 
Ship  Island,  in  it.  Behind  this  is  the  beet  aochora^,  in  T  Uthoms,  in  a  bottom  of 
stiff  clay,  with  the  South  point  of  Ship  Island  bearing  S.E.,  covering  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  Jnty.    The  anchoiage  is  perfectly  land-locked. 

Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  a  sandy  beach  abreast  of  the  anchorage,  bnt  it 
shonld  be  taken  at  8  or  10  yards  higher  than  the  present  pool  on  the  bank,  otherwise 
it  may  be  brackish  and  nnarinkable.  Excellent  peat  is  abnndant,  especially  on  Ship 
Isle.  In  order  to  get  it  dry,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  it  from  the  sides  of  the  pit,  not 
very  deep ;  and  as  there  are  several  peat  holes,  by  working  them  alternately,  the 
material  may  be  procured  in  a  state  fit  for  nse. 

Grey  Channel,  to  the  southward  of  New  Island,  is  clear  of  all  danger  on  either  side 
of  the  Seal  Bocks,  bnt  the  tides  are  strong,  esperially  with  westerly  winds.  If  it 
should  happen  that  a  vessel  cannot  fetch  New  Island  harbonr,  she  should  not  hesitate 
to  bear  up  and  run  along  the  group  of  islands  off  the  N.W.  side  of  WeddeU  Island ; 
she  will  soon  make  out  Bald  Ztland,  on  the  N.W.  aide  of  Weddell  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  Chatham  Harbour.  It  is  small,  round-topped,  with  a  high  cliff  on  its 
western  side,  and  is  close  off  Beacon  Point,  on  which  is  a  hill  300  feet  high,  with  a 
small  stone  beacon  on  it.  Passing  outside  of  Baid  Island,  anchorage  may  be  reached 
in  Bald  Boad,  or  in  Chatham  Harbonr,  in  which  Elephant  Cove  is  the  best  place. 

Port  Riehardt,  at  the  S.E.  part  of  Queen  Charlotte  Bay,  offers  no  very  good  an- 
chorage, except  in  a  cove  on  the  North  shore.  Its  head  nearly  joins  the  inner  basin 
of  Port  Edgar.  Vessels  requiring  anchorage  here  will  find  hetter  in  Antony  Creah, 
or  Cu«w  harbour,  to  the  West  of  Tort  Richards.  Philomel  Soad  is  on  the  nortlkera 
side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Bay.  On  its  northern  side  is  Shallow  Harbour,  which  may 
be  known  in  coming  from  the  westward  by  the  steep  bluff  2  miles  West  of  it.  A 
bright  green  tussac  island  lies  abreast  of  the  harbour,  which  may  be  passed  close  on 
its  South  side.  The  chart  and  kelp  will  be  the  best  guEdes.  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
road  a  narrow  channel,  6  miles  long,  leads  to  the  splendid  land-locked  harbour  (^ 
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Part  Philanul :  bat  the  tide  is  •■>  (trong  in  tlu«  ohatmel  that  it  u  hardly  nte  hat  for 
•mall  qaick-irorkiiig  vewels  to  Tentnre  up  it. 

Kino  Osoroe'S  Bat  and  Qneen  Charlotte  Bit  are  wparated  bj  a  long  narrow 
■trip  of  land,  off  the  extreme  of  which  lie  the  four  'Panagt  I»kmd».  The  two  eastem 
pasntges  ore  very  good,  and  elear  of  all  daneer.  All  the  ahorea  of  the  Paaaage  Island* 
■re  ateep,  and  there  is  no  outing  danger  oat  what  ihowa  plainlj  ;  but  there  is  no 
good  anchorage  near  them.  luag  George's  Bay  narrows  Chrittmat  Harbour,  which 
one  daT  is  likely  to  b«  of  inaah  importanoe,  aa  it  leads  to  the  hea,rt  of  West  Falkland. 
At  its  head  there  an  creeks  and  large  tresh  water  streonis,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  Chartrat  lUver,  nraning  through  some  of  the  beet,  and  beat  watered  land  of  the 
whole  gronp.  The  entranoe  to  it  is  well  narked  bj  7Wn  Point,  which,  after  a  vessel 
has  paMed  Swmtnock  Iiland,  appears  as  if  covered  br  scattered  houses,  an  appear- 
■Doe  oanaed  bv  nnmeroua  patches  of  white  sand.  Port  Xorfh,  Airther  West  than 
this,  is  a  deep  oight  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  bat  rather  exposed  to  West  and 
S.W.  galea. 

Wkst  Point  Harbodk.— The  next  principal  anchorage  to  Port  Egmont  is  Wnt 
Poittt  Harbour,  et  the  western  eztremitj'  of  the  soutbero  land  of  Bjron'a  Sonnd. 
There  are  two  paasages  into  it,  one  on  the  North  and  the  other  on  the  SonUi.  lie 
Jaton  Itlandt,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  are  mach  in  the  way  of  the  former  \  and  these 
islands  moat  be  cantionsly  avoided  in  the  night  and  in  unsettled  weather,  as  the  tide 
runs  so  strong  and  irregular  amongst  tbem  as  to  render  a  ship  almost  nnmanageabte. 

The  southern  passage  to  West  Point  Harhoar  ia  easily  made,  by  being  careful, 
when  coming  ftoxa  the  westward,  to  hanl  close  round  West  Point  Island,  ao  as  to 
enter  with  it  on  the  larboard  aide,  for  by  neglecting  this  precaution,  with  the  wind 
from  the  westward,  yon  may  fall  to  leeward  of  tho  passage,  and  find  it  difficalt  to 
work  oat  of  the  lee-tiayB  into  which  a  heavy  aea  frequently  rolls.  The  latitude  of 
the  anchorage  here,  according  to  Captain  Weddeil,  ia  51°  24'  15",  and  the  longitude  ia 
about  60°  SI'. 

The  heat  anchorage  in  West  Point  Harbour  is  abreast  of  a  small  cove  on  the  South 
ride,  in  6  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  The  stream  of  tide  here  is 
■earcely  perceptible,  although  it  rises  about  9  feet  by  the  shore,  and  flowa,  on  Ml  and 
change  days,  at  T*"  30™.  Water  may  be  obtained  at  the  head  of  the  cove ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  there  is  also  a  run  of  water,  in  which  mullets  may  be  caught 
by  conatrocting  a  fish  weir.  Water  ia  abundant  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  not 
only  here,  bat  at  Beaver  Island,  to  thq,S.W.,  and  at  Little  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Weet 
ride  of  the  passage  to  the  greater  port  of  the  same  name. 

At  the  West  end  of  West  Point  Island  is  a  rookery  of  the  small  albatross,  which  in 
October  affords  a  good  snpply  of  eggs.  Some  brnahwood  grows  around  the  cove,  but 
it  is  too  small  to  be  useful. 

In  proceeding  throng  the  Out  of  West  Point  from  the  southward,  with  ebb  lide, 
which  runs  to  the  N.E.  with  great  rapidity,  the  great  harbour,  wheu  opened,  must 
be  hastily  entered,  in  order  to  avoid  being  awept  to  the  northward  by  the  stream. 

PORT  EOKOirr.— The  entrance  of  Port  Egmont,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Great  Island,  may  be  descried  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  may  be  entered  by 
steering  S.U.  b^  8.,  which  will  lead  in  safely.  On  advancing,  you  will  pass  two 
rocky  islets,  which  lie  about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  entrance  )  by  pasaing  witfaiD 
half  a  mile  of  the  western  side  of  these,  the  course  in  will  be  about  S.S.E.  ^  E. 

Captain  Weddeil  haa  observed,  that  the  site  of  the  English  settlement  at  this  port 
was  certainly  ill  chosen.  The  ruins  of  part  of  the  town  still  remain,  standing  on  the 
South  nde  of  a  mountain  not  lew  than  600  feet  high.  The  settlers,  it  appeared,  had 
extended  their  gardens  to  the  westward  of  this  mountain,  so  that  during  the  winter 
the  solai  my*  must  have  been  almost  lost  to  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  harbour  is  apaeious,  even  to  a  foult ;  for  ita  great  rise,  during  atrong  winds, 
renders  commnnication  with  the  shore  inconvenient.  The  best  anchorage  u  imme- 
diately off  tiie  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins,  bearing  N.N.  W.,  in  9  fathoms  of  water, 
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■bout  thraa>qiuvten  oft  inilo  framafaMe.  A  ravf  extendt  from  the  Eut  point  of  Um 
oreek,  but  mi.f  b«  known  by  the  kelp  vhieh  f^yrt  upon  it.  The  grovid  u,  howeTtr, 
■o  tough  that  the  anchor  will  not  be  raised  without  great  labonr. 

The  best  vfatBring  plan*  in  thie  port  is  at  the  head  of  the  crcek,  and  the  luoat  «xp«- 
ditions  method  of  obtaining  watei  is  to  fill  the  caeka  (t  low  water  mark,  end  laft 
them  off  to  the  Teeael.  Fnel  maj  be  obtained  by  digging  peat,  about  100  yard* 
above  the  top  of  the  vree)t,  bst  it  reqnirea  drying,  and  iji  not  ao  good  aa  thM  foud  at 

The  tide,  on  the  fiill  and  change,  fiowa  at  T"  10™,  and  risea  about  9  fbet. 
Tbmoi'  Har^xjur,  to  the  eastward  of  Port  E^ont,  ia  not  a  good  harboar,  aa  thw 
entranoe  ia  narrow,  rapid  tidee  prevail  through  it,  and  there  are  rooks  in  the  paaaage. 

PeW«  Sound,  Ijing  between  Port  Egmoot  and  Tanar  Harbour,  ia  studded  with 
islands,  which  would  render  its  navigation  difficult  to  strangerB. 

BEAITCHiSjfJE  IBLA51),  lying  abont  7  leaguea  to  the  southward  of  the  Eastern 
Falkland,  is  nninhabited.  We  give  the  appearances  annexed  fhnn  sketches  taken  br 
Mr.  I>.  Lyp,  Master  R.N.,  which  have  been  kindly  forwarded  by  onr  rejected  friena, 
Lieatenant  John  Evans,  of  Bedminiter. 


The  name  of  the  island  is  tram  that  of  the  Ficnch  navigator  Beaocheane  Gouin, 
who  discovered  it  in  1B99,  and  which  was  aoon  after  given  in  the  charts. 


BeaiufMU  Itlmtd,  If.  W.  4  tniUt. 

Capt.  Morrell  was  here  in  October,  1822,  end  describes  the  island  as  barren,  and 
having  deep  water  aronnd  it.  On  its  shore  fur  eeal  have  been  fonnd,  and  in  the 
moulting  season  many  kinds  of  oceanic  birds. 

Captain  FitiRoy  approached  Beanohene  Island  on  the  9th  of  March,  1834 :  ha 
■eyi,  "  Many  persons  nave  fancied  that  there  are  two  islands  near  tegether  in  that 

Slace,  having  been  deceived  by  two  hummocks  on  the  only  island,  which  fWim  a 
istance  show  just  above  the  horizon  like  two  islets."  It  it  in  lat.  S2°  61'  S.,  long 
fiy  J3'40' W. 

Capt.  Oeor^  Mintey,  when  on  his  passage  tram  Liverpool  to  Lima,  August  Ifith, 
tS41,  the  ship  under  his  command  struck  on  a  tuMUtt  rook  to  the  louthwaid  of 
Beauohene,  the  ooropasa  and  binnacle  being  washed  away  from  the  deck.  As  neat 
as  conld  be  judged  from  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  by  a  compass  in  the  cabin, 
it  bore  S.S. W „  disUnt  about  ^  miles. 
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16.— BURDWOOB  BANK. 

Thb  GxtemiTfl  bcnk  of  daep  water  tomidiugB  ia  above  350  nules  in  kncth  from 
M'eat  to  Rut,  and  exteoda  on  ue  pBrallBl  of  Staten  IbIadJ  nearly  to  lougituOB  6S°  W. 
It  hoH  been  explored  bj  Sir  Jaraes  Kou  in  hia  Antarctic  voyage,  and  ita  linits 
and  charaat«r  mora  foUy  asoertaiiied  hy  Ckpttun  SvUtui  and  others,  as  sxhibLted 
on  the  chart. 

The  ordinal  aooount  trvai  vhioh  this  baak  derivea  its  name  {h  of  a  difTMeirt  na- 
ture, as  it  IS  an  ialet  which  was  annoanced,  bat,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  the 
existence  of  this  has  been  disproved  bj  the  ezamiaations  above  allndsd  to.  Ia  our 
former  editioDS  the  following-  notice  appeared  of  this  doubtful  Kaioi  Inlet. 

The  Kam$  transport,  Lient.  T.  Bnrdwood,  agent,  in  her  passage  from  Itio  Janeiro 
to  Valparaiso,  in  November,  1828,  is  said  to  have  passed  »  rock;  ulet  in  lat.  S4°  ff  S., 
long.  &th  36'  W.  The  ezistenoe  of  such  a  rock  had  been  reported  by  the  Spaoiards 
in  1813,  but  was  considered  as  doubtftil.  It  is  stated  that  Lieut.  Bvrdwood  liad  tba 
satisfaction  of  having  his  observations  corroborated  by  a  nieronntile  commander,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  would  lie  about  120  miles  South  from  the  FaUcland  Isles. 

Captain  Sir  James  Bosh  strook  abont  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bank  in  lat 
H*  41'  8.,  long.  65°  12"  W.,  in  280  fkthoms,  ooarse  black  sand  and  aniall  voloanio 
stones.     He  subsequently  made  a  closer  examinatiOD,  as  is  stated  in  the  following 

On  Nov.  n,  1S4U,  in  lat.  M°  16'  S.,  long.  60°  W.,  he  obtained  sonndinge  in  60 
fkthoms,  but  could  not  see  the  rock  nor  any  appearance  of  broken  water,  although 
the  weather  was  clear,  and  the  sea  sufficiently  rough  for  breakers  to  be  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sounding  and  survey- 
ing the  Bnrdwood  Bank,  which  was  traced  between  12  and  13  miles  to  the  eastward. 
The  least  depth  of  water  wss  found  24  fathoms,  the  shoal  forming  a  narrow  lidge 
of  volcanio  rock,  tying  nearly  East  and  West,  the  eonndtngs  rapidly  increasing  id 
depth  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  and  consisting  of  coarse  sand,  small  stones  and 
shells.  The  colour  of  the  sea  was  observed  to  be  of  a  deep  brown  over  the  hank, 
some  dark  patches  of  seaweed  (macrocystus)  were  seen  as  it  was  approached,  and 
the  line  of  the  bank  wss  marked  by  a  rough  ripple  on  the  surfsce.  Ten  miles  to 
the  northward  the  depth  was  80  fathoms,  on  fine  black  sand,  and  30  miles  fttrther 
to  the  North  tbeie  was  no  bottom  with  SOO  fathoms.—'^  Jamtt  S«m,  VoL  I., 
pp.  S81,  316. 

17.— SOUTH  GEORGIA. 

South  Oeoigia  was  discovered  by  Antony  La  Roche,  in  167A,  and  explored  by 
Capt.  Cook,  in  1776,  who  gives  the  following  deseription  : — 

"  At  V'  a.m.  (Jan.  14]  we  saw  an  island  of  ice,  as  we  then  thought,  but  at  noon 
Were  doubtful  whether  it  was  ice  or  land.  At  this  time  tt  bore  E.  1  8.,  distant  13 
leagues.  Out  lat.  was  63°  S6t',  long.  39°  24'  W.  Several  penguins,  small  divers,  a 
■now  petrel,  and  a  vast  number  of  blue  petrels  about  the  ship.  We  had  but  little 
wind  all  the  morning,  and  at  2''  p.m.  it  fell  calm.  It  was  now  no  lonfter  doubted 
that  it  was  land,  and  not  ice,  which  we  had  in  sight.  It  was,  however,  in  a  manner 
wholly  oovered  with  snow.  We  were  further  confirmed  in  out  judgmsnt  of  its  being 
land  by  finding  souDdings  at  176  fothoids,  a  muddy  bottom. 

"  At  V  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  wore  and  stood  to  the  East,  with  the  wind 
at  8.8.E.,  a  moderate  breeze,  and  fair  j  at  8"  saw  the  land,  extending  from  E.  by  N. 
to  N.E.  by  N.  At  noon  observed  In  lat.  64*  26J',  long.  38*  18'.  In  this  situatien  we 
had  110  hthoms  of  water,  and  the  land  sxtendbg  N.  )  W.  to  East,  8  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  northern  extremity  wss  the  same  that  we  first  disoovered,  and  it  proved 
to  be  an  bland,  which  obUined  the  name  of  Willis's  Island,  after  the  person  who 
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"  At  this  time  we  had  a  great  swell  froni  the  South,  an  indication  that  no  land  wat 
near  oa  in  that  direction  ;  nevertheless,  the  vast  qoantitf  of  tmow  on  that  in  ught  in- 
dnced  VB  to  think  it  wa«  extenaiTe,  and  I  chose  to  begin  with  exploring  the  northern 
coast.  With  this  view  we  bore  up  for  Willis's  Island,  all  sails  set,  having  a  fine  gale 
at  8.S.W.  As  we  advanced  to  the  North,  we  perceived  another  isle,  l}>ing  East  of 
Willis's,  and  between  it  and  the  main.  Seeins  theie  was  a  clear  passage  between  the 
two  Isles,  we  steered  for  it ;  and  at  6'',  being  in  the  middle  of  it,  we  found  it  aboat  2 
miles  broad. 

"  Willis's  Isle  is  a  high  rock,  of  no  great  extent,  near  to  which  are  some  roekjr 
islets.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  M°  3.,  long.  3B°  23'  W.  The  other  isle,  which  obtained 
the  named  of  Bird  Isle,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  that  were  upon  it,  is  not  so 
high,  but  of  greater  extent,  and  is  close  to  the  N.E.  point  of  the  maiD  land,  which  I 
called  Cape  North. 

"  The  6.E.  coast  of  this  land,  as  far  as  we  saw,  lies  in  the  direction  of  S.  50"  E.  and 
N.  50°  W.  It  seemed  to  form  several  bays  or  inlets )  and  we  observed  large  masses 
of  snow  or  ice,  in  the  bottoms  of  them,  especiallj  iu  one  which  lies  2  miles  to  the 
S.S.E.  of  Bird  Isle. 

"  After  fretting  through  the  passage,  we  found  the  North  coast  trended  E.  by  N.  for 
•bout  9  miles,  and  then  East  and  East-southerlf  to  Cape  Buller,  which  is  11  miles 
more.  We  ranged  the  coast  at  1  league  distance,  till  near  10'',  when  we  brought-lo 
for  the  night,  and  on  sounding  found  SO  fathoms,  a  mnddy  bottom."  . 

Capt.  Cook  proceeded  to  examine  the  eastern  coast,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  land.  The  tide  seemed  to  rise  about  4  or  S  feet.  High  water  at  about  1 1^  ftill 
and  change.  The  head  of  Possession  Baj',  as  well  as  two  places  on  each  side,  wM 
terminated  by  ^rpendicular  ice  cliffy  of  considerable  height.  Pieces  were  continually 
breakiag  off,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  floating  oat  to  sea. 

"  The  inner  parts  of  the  oountry  were  not  less  savage  and  horrible.  The  only  vege- 
tation we  met  with  was  a  coarse  strong  bladed  grass  growing  in  tufti,  wild  bumet, 
and  a  plant  like  moss,  which  sprang  from  the  rocks.  Seals  were  numerous.  Several 
flocks  of  large  penguins  were  seen.  The  oceanic  birds  were  albatroesea,  common 
gulls,  terns,  shags,  divers,  &o.  The  land  birds  wete  a  few  small  lorka.  No  quadruped 
was  seen. 

"  Cooper's  Isle,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  Georgia,  is  a  rock  of  considerable  height,  about 
6  miles  in  circuit,  and  1  mile  from  the  main.  At  this  isle  the  main  coast  lAkes  & 
S.W.  direction,  for  the  space  of  4  or  0  leagues,  to  the  point  named  Capo  Disappoint- 
ment. Off  that  are  three  small  isles,  the  southeramost  of  which  is  green,  low,  and 
flat,  and  lies  1  league  from  the  cape. 

"  The  island  seems  to  abound  with  bays  and  harbours,  the  N.E.  coast  especially, 
but  the  vast  quantity  of  ice  must  render  them  inaccessible  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  or  at  least  it  must  bo  dangerous  lying  in  them,  on  account  of  the  breaking  np 
of  the  ice  cliffs.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  did  not  see  a  liver,  or  stream  of  fresh 
water,  on  the  whole  coast.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  no  perennial 
springs  in  the  country  ;  and  that  the  interior  parts,  as  being  much  elevated,  never 
enjoy  heat  enough  to  melt  the  snow  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  river  or  stream 

Clbkse'b  Rocss  are  three  or  four  rocky  islets,  which  were  subsequently  seen  at 
the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.    Vast  numbers  of  birds,  espeoially  shags,  were  about 

South  Geosqia  was  visited  by  Ctu>t.  Weddell,  on  his  return  trom  the  southward, 
in  March,  1823.  On  the  12th,  at  3»  p.m.,  the  Jam  and  Beaufoy  anchored  in  Jdw»- 
lurt  Bay,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  strong  cky. 

The  arrival,  though  not  to  a  country  the  most  indulgent,  was  considered  to  b*  a 
very  happy  event.  "  Onr  sailors  had  suffered  much  ham  cold  fogs  and  wet  during 
the  two  months  they  hod  been  navigating  the  Sonth ;  and,  a*  we  had  been  nearly 
five  months  under  sail,  the  appearance  of  scni-vy  (that  disease  so  fatally  attendant  on 
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loo;  lujagM)  WH  to  ba  drmded.  Oar  veiwls,  too,  were  h>  inni>h  weatber-betlen, 
thkt  th»T  greatlj  needed  refitting  t  m>  that,  takins  into  acoount  oar  many  prewtDg 
mmta,  tnis  ulaud,  tlurngh  inhospitable,  waa  capable  of  affording  na  great  relief. 


"  Onr  orewi  here  fM  plenteonslj  on  fraena,  which,  although  bitter,  are  veir  ai 
tary,  being  an  excellsnt  anti-flcorbntic ;  with  r^ard  to  meat,  we  were  snppliea  « 
jaaa^  alfaiitToaaea,  that  ii  to  aay,  aboat  a  year  old  ;  the  flesh  of  theaa  i»  sweet,  but 


1  with 
.  la  to  aay,  aboat  a  year  old  ;  the  flesh  of  theaa  ie  sweet,  but  not 

anfflcientfy  Arm  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  domeetic  fowl. 

**  Oar  harbour  daties,  and  t  sevch  upon  the  ialAnd  for  animalt  for  our  cargo,  were 
immediately  eomnienoed,  and  carried  on  with  aeal,  although  we  experienced  frequeat 
interruptions  from  heavy  gales,  which  were  now  prevaJent ;  it  being  near  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  equinox  of  this  hemisphere. 

"  I  took  opportunities  of  making  various  observations  on  shore,  and  found  the  head 
«r  the  bay  to  lie  in  lat.  64*  3' 48',  and  in  loag.,  by  the  mean  of  two  of  the  best  of  my 
ebronometera,  3S°  8'  4',  The  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  same  place,  by  aaimuth, 
waa  11*  10'  East. 

"  The  bead  of  this  bay  bdnK  sarronndcd  with  mountains,  I  ascended  the  top  of 
one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of^taking  the  altitude  of  the  snn  when  at  some  distance 
from  the  meridian  t  out,  after  planting  mj^  artificial  horison,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  although  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  everything  aronnd  perfectly  still, 

Ctha  mercury  had  ao  tremulous  a  motion  that  I  oonld  not  set  an  observation, 
ground  wai  evidently  agitated  internally  i  though  it  was  only  by  metms  of  tha 
qnicksUver  that  I  could  detect  it 


"  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  advantages  navigation  and  geography 
in  general  havi  acquired  Crom  the  discoveries  and  investigations  of  that  able  navi- 
gator Capt.  Cook ;  but  the  public  may  not  be  aware  of  the  great  extent  to  which  hia 
naearahes  in  the  South,  in  particular,  have  been  beneficial  to  Great  Britain. 

"  His  official  report  regarding  the  island  Sou'h  Georgia,  in  which  he  gave  an 
Biocount  of  the  great  nnmber  of  sea  elephants  (called  by  him  sea  lions),  and  fur  seals, 
fbnnd  on  the  shores,  induced  several  enterprising  merchants  to  fit  out  vessels  to  take 
theta ;  the  elephante  for  their  oil,  and  the  seals  for  their  skins.  Tbeae  animals  are 
now  almost  extinct ;  but  I  have  been  credibly  iofoimed  that,  since  the  year  in  which 
they  were  known  to  be  eo  abundant,  not  less  than  20.000  tuns  of  the  sea  elephant 
ml  naa  been  procoied  for  the  London  market  A  quantity  of  Air  seal  skins  were 
vaualty  brought  along  with  a  cargo  of  oil ;  but  formeriy  the  fiuriers  in  England  had 
not  toe  method  of  dressing  them,  on  which  account  they  were  of  so  little  value  aa  to 
baalmoat  nagleeled. 

"  At  the  same  Ume,  however,  the  Americans  were  oarryinff  from  South  Georgia 
mvoes  of  these  skins  to  China,  where  they  frcqnentlr  obtained  a  price  of  fiom  &  to 
6  £)Ilan  a-pieoe.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  English  did  not  enjoy  the  same 
mivU^ ;  by  which  means  the  Americans  took  entirely  out  of  onr  hands  this  valua- 
ble article  of  trade. 

"  The  number  of  skins  brought  off  from  South  OcMgia,  by  oursalvea  and  fbreignerv, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  1,200,000.  I  may  here  also  remark,  that  the 
Island  of  Desolation  [Kei^elen's  Land],  which  Captain  Cook  likewise  visited  and 
m«de  known,  has  been  a  source  of  scarcely  less  profit  than  South  Georgia.  Hence,  it 
May  ba  prMumed  that,  during  the  time  these  two  islands  have  been  resorted  to,  for 
tha  porpoaa  at  trade,  more  than  2,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  from  aOO  to  300  seamen, 
have  been  emph^ed  annually  in  this  trafflc" 

Captain  Weddcll  now  gives  his  description  of  South  Georgia  aa  follows  -.-^ 

"  Tb»  island  is  about  M  milee  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  10  miles.  It  is  so 
indented  with  bays,  that  in  aeve^al  places,  where  they  ore  on  opposite  sides,  they  are 
ao  deep  as  to  make  the  distance  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  very  Koall.     Near  th^ 
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If  n  miU  broftd,  otst 

"  The  top«  of  the  mountaiuR  sre  lofty,  and  perpetoftlly  corered  with  snow ;  but  in 
the  villejt,  during  the  eummer  seasuD,  vegetatioa  is  rather  abundaDt.  Altnoet  tha 
only  Datura]  produetioa  of  the  soil  i»  a  strong  bUded  ^raw,  as  above  mentioned,  tlte 
length  of  which  is,  in  general,  about  2  feet :  it  grows  in  tofts,  on  monoda  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  ground. 

"  No  land  qoadrapeda  are  found  here ;  birds  aod  amphibioiw  animals  are  the  only 
inhabitants )  of  the  bird  Uib*i  the  king  pengiiiu  is  the  moat  worthy  of  notice."* 

18.— THE  SANDWICH  LANDS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  "These  lands  may  be  styled  the  Soutqekk  Throne  of 
Winter,  being  a  mass  of  black  rocks,  covered  with  ice  and  snow."  Th^  were  dis- 
coTered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1779,  on  proceedinif  to  the  south-eastward  irom  South 
Georgia.  From  the  lat.  of  59°  30'  S.,  bnr.  S9°  24'  W.,  the  ship  stood  to  the  N.E., 
with  a  fresh  breeie  at  N.N.W,,  and  pajued  one  of  the  largest  ice  islauds  seen  in  the 
Tojage,  with  several  smaller.  The  weather  was  foggy,  with  sleet;  and,  with  the 
wmd  North  by  West,  she  stood  to  N.E.  over  a  sea  strewed  with  ice. 

"  At  6"  30-  next  morning,  as  we  were  standing  N.N.E.,  with  the  wind  at  West, 
the  fogT^  fortunately  clearing  awar  a  little,  we  discovered  land  ahead, -3  or  4  milea 
distant.  On  this  we  hauled  the  wind  to  the  North  ;  but  finding  that  we  could  not 
weather  the  land  on  this  tack,  we  soon  after  tacked  in  175  fathoms  of  water,  3  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  about  half  a  league  from  some  breakers.  The  weather  then 
cleared  up  a  little  more,  and  gave  as  a  tolerably  good  bight  of  the  land.  That  which 
we  had  fallen  in  with  provea  to  be  three  rocky  islets  of  considerable  height.  The 
outermost  terminated  m  a  lofty  peak  like  a  sugar  loaf,  aod  obtaintd  the  name  of 
Freeseland  Peak,  after  the  man  who  first  discoveied  it.  Behind  this  peak,  that  is, 
to  the  East  of  it,  appeared  an  elevated  coast,  whose  lofty  snow  clad  summits  were 
seen  above  the  clouds.  It  extended  from  N.  by  E.  to  E.S.E,,  and  I  called  it  Cape 
Bristol,  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Herrey.  At  the  same  time  another  ele- 
vated coast  appeared  in  aight,  bearing  S.W.  by  S..  and  at  noon  itextended  from  S.E. 
to  S.3.W.,  from  4  to  Ij  leagues  distant;  a^  this  time  the  observed  lat.  was  fi9°  I3f  S., 
lone.  27°  4S'  W.  I  called  this  land  Southern  Thule,  because  it  is  the  most  southern 
laud  that  has  yet  been  disoovered.  It  shons  a  sur^ce  of  vast  height,  and  is  every- 
where oovered  with  snow.  Some  thought  they  saw  laud  in  the  space  between  Thule 
and  Cape  Bristol.  It  is  more  tiian  probable  that  these  two  lands  are  connected,  and 
that  this  space  is  a  deep  bay,  which  I  called  Forster's  Bay. 

At  \\  finding  that  we  could  not  weather  Thule,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  Nortii  j 
and,  at  4'',  Frecseland  Peak  bore  East,  distant  3  or  4  leagues.  Soon  after,  it  fell 
little  wind,  and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  areat  westerly  swell,  which  set  right 
upon  the  shore.  We  sounded,  but  a  line  of  20fl  fiithoms  found  no  bottom,  At  S''  the 
weather,  which  had  been  Tery  hazy,  clearing  up,  we  saw  Cape  Bristol  bearine  E.S.E. 
and  terminating  in  a  point  to  the  North,  beyond  which  we  could  see  no  land.  This 
discovery  relieved  us  from  the  fear  of  being  carried  by  the  swell  on  the  n^ost  horrible 
coast  in  the  world,  and  we  continued  to  stand  to  the  North." 

«  diHCOvered ;  bat  the  cliffs  alone  were  all  which 

On  the  2nd  of  Febrnary  the  Candlemas  Isles  were  seen.  They  appeared  to  be  of 
no  great  extent,  but  of  considerable  height,  and  covered  with  snow.  A  small  rock 
was  seen  hetwef  n  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more ;  foi  the  weather  was  so 
hazy  that  the  sight  of  them  was  soon  lost.    At  noon,  on  the  3rd,  the  ship  was  in  lat,    ^ 
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M*  <4'  8.,  long'.  35*  31f  W.,  and  was  altcmptinj*  to  stand  to  the  South,  bat  n  shift  of 
wind  made  it  neceteaiy  to  tack,  and  proceed  to  the  eastward.  On  this  course  several 
toe  island*  and  some  loose  ioe  were  met  with. 

In  cloaing  his  remarks  on  these  lands.  Captain  Cook  adds,  "  I  oonclnded  that  what 
we  had  seen,  which  I  named  Sandwich  Land,  was  either  a  gronp  of  islands,  or  else  a 
point  of  the  continent  For  I  Srml]'  believe  that  there  is  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
pole  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ioe  that  is  spread  over  this  vast  Soutbtm 
Ocean.  1  also  think  it  probable  that  it  extends  futheat  to  the  North,  oppo^^ite  the 
Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  becaose  ice  was  alwnjs  found  by  us  farther  to 
the  North  in  these  oceans  than  anywhere  else,  whice  I  iud|i^  could  not  be  if  there 
were  not  land  to  the  South ;  I  mean  a  land  o'f  considerable  extent.? 


Captain  Biscoe  has  satisfactoril;  proved  the  Sandwich  Land  of  Captain  Cook  to  b« 
a  gtonp  of  islands,  as  will  be  enown  by  the  following  eitracts  from  his  journal. 
This  gentleman  commanded  the  brig  Tula,  belonging  to  Mesan.  Knderby,  and  left 
the  port  of  London,  on  a  South  Sea  sealing  voyage,  July  14th,  1 B30,  but  with  a-pe- 
eial  iastmotions  from  her  ownera  to  endeaTonr  to  make  discoferies  in  a  high  sonthern 
latitude.     The  brig  was  liberally  equipped,  aud  accompanied  by  the  cutter  Lietly,  aa 

After  touching  at  the  Cape  Verde  Inlands  for  salt,  the  two  Tesaels  arrived  off  the 
Falkland  Island  on  the  8tt)  of  November,  and  anchored  in  Port  Louis,  Berkeley 
Sound,  on  the  lOtb.  Captain  Biscoe  apealu  highly  of  the  convenience  of  this  port  for 
TcsscU  bound  mBnd  Cape  Horn  i  a*  fish,  bullocks,  and  fresh  water,  &c.,  can  be  so 
esoily  procured.  On  the  ITth  they  again  proceeded  to  sea,  and  on  their  way  kept  a 
vigilant  lookout  for  the  Auroras,  as  we  have  before  noticed.  On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember many  icebergs  were  seen.  On  the  20th  an  island  was  madp,  whii^h  proved  to 
be  the  Monlaga  Land  of  Captain  Cook,  a  terrific  rock,  covered  with  ice,  enow,  and 
heary  clouds ;  and  anhsequently  other  points  of  these  islands  were  seen,  as  shown  on 
the  c^art.  These  are  placed  by  Captain  Bistoe  about  30'  to  the  West  of  the  lonp- 
tndes  given  by  Captain  Cook.  The  thermometer  here  stood  at  29*  in  the  air,  and  31* 
in  the  water. 

Several  following  days  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  southward,  and. 
if  possible,  also  to  the  westward,  there  being  strong  indioations  of  land  in  that 
qnartcr;  but  these  were  all  unsuccessful.  The  field  ice  was  either  quite  continuous 
aud  unbroken,  or  where  bays  were  formed  in  it,  and  entered,  these  were  found  open 
hut  a  little  way,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  return  as  ther  went  in.  Fortunately 
the  water  was  remarkably  smooth,  even  when  the  wind,  which  hung  to  the  west- 
ward, blew  strong;  and  this  circumstance  both  facilitated  the  mancenvring  of  the 
veswU,  and  encouraged  their  crews  to  persevere,  by  conflrminr  their  snrmiiies  as  to 
the  eiistenoe  of  laud  in  the  neighbourhood.  ()n  the  29th  of  Uecember,  at  noon,  the 
lat.  observed  waa  59°  1 1',  long.  24°  22'  W. ;  but  a«  the  wind  was  then  blowing  hard 
from  the  8.W.,  &rther  investigation  in  that  quarter  was  abandoned.  The  islanda, 
before  sceu,  were  a^ain  sighted,  and  the  longitudes  of  their  centres  being  further  d»- 
tomined,  and  oonGrmed  to  be  about  27*  W.,  sail  was  made  to  the  eoittward. 

On  theSth  of  January,  1831,  the  7Mn  and  her  companion  were  in  lat  S9*  9',  long. 
21°  52',  closely  skirting  the  field  ice  the  whole  way,  and  examiniuing  every  inlet,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  passage  through  it  to  the  southward,  and,  aa  thfy  hoped,  to  clear 
water.  In  this,  however,  they  were  constantly  disappointed  {  and,  on  the  contrary, 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  says  Captain  Biscoe,  "  my  hopes  in  this  direction  were  de- 
stroyed, for  I  suddenly  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  firm  ice,  with  a  view, 
from  till-  mast-head,  to  an  extent  of  at  least  20  miles  in  every  direction  \  and,  to  the 
■oathward,  tha  ice  appeared  so  smooth  and  firm,  that  any  one  misht  have  walked 
on  it.     'I'he  weather,  too,  waa  now  so  clear,  that,  I  am  convinced,  land  of  any  con- 
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«idarable  elevation  might  bave  been  seen  at  SO  or  90  nilet.  What  tnOktr  ••tonialMd 
me  WBB,  that  there  were  no  liring  aniinalB  of  anj  kiad  about  thia  ioe,  vith  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  tiro  small  petrels,  not  eTen  any  pengnina,  which  at  other  tiinea  bad 
bmn  Tery  nameroui.  These  circamstancea  almocrt  oonrinced  me  that  the  ice  most 
have  been  formed  at  Ma ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  bdnff  then  30*,  and  that  of 
the  air  3P,  with  freqoent  and  Tery  hea*y  faU*  of  mow.  NeTerthelesa  there  were 
■tronff  indioadoiu  of  land  ia  the  B-W.,  thongb  aone  wat  actuaUf  within  aax  horiaoD, 
and  tne  wain  ooationed  vary  ■mooth." 

19.— THE  8HA0  ROCKS. 

The  Shag  Rocka  are  represented  aa  exiating  In  lat.  S3'48',  Ionic.  43°  35',  and  are 
■aid  to  be  even  with  the  water  g  bnt  Captain  Weddell  iaja,  "  thia  I  belieTe  not  to  be 
the  ease,  aa  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  thef  appear  in  three  pinnaelea,  or  in 
tba  ahape  of  suitar-loares,  60  or  70  feet  high,  with  a  reef  ranning  aronnd  them. 
These  reefs,  I  presume,  may  have  given  riae  to  the  auppoaed  existence  of  the  Anrwa 
Islauda." 

Th^  were  «aid  to  have  been  seen  in  the  ahip  EUertli*,  at  8  a.m.,  April  3nd.  ISSfi. 
The  captain  «ays  they  then  bore  W.  by  8.  f  B.,  distant  0  milee,  and  showed  three 
separate  peaks,  about  the  height  of  a  ship's  mast  above  the  water.  He  adds,  thej 
oonld  not  bo  mistaken  for  iceberaa  (many  of  whieh  were  in  view  at  the  time),  on 
account  of  their  dark  colour,  and  several  verv  lofty  ioebei^  were  travelling  past 
them,  indicating  a  great  depth  of  water  aroond  the  rocka. 

But  it  may  be  tiiat  theaa  ialanda  were  iiMa«ly  ioeberga,  ineorponted  with  earth 
aiinilar  to  one  cBea  by  Captain  IVaddeU  far  to  the  aomthwan).  . 

20.— porxmoER's  bank. 

On  the  Sth  of  January,  1822,  Captain  Pottinger,  of  the  briv  TariM-,  of  I.ondoii, 
on  his  passage  from  Soath  Oeorgia  to  Sooth  Shetland,  passed  over  a  bank  in  lat. 
64"  aa'S.,long.  6T  iff  W.;  soundinga,  (U  hthoma,  coral  rocka,  with  sea  egg*  and 
ehetla.  He  sapposed  that  he  had  passed  o^er  a  considerable  and  much  ahoowr  part 
(if  it  before  dayhght,  judging  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  sea. 

Captain  Fildea,  to  whom  we  owe  this  oommnnicatioii,  saya,  I  saw  some  of  the 
sonndings  that  came  up  with  the  pitoh-pot  when  trying  the  current,  which  was  the 
way  the  bank  was  discovered ;  for,  on  letting  down  the  pot,  to  their  snrpriae  they 
Btmck  soundings. 
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n  the  preeeding  page,  has  been  verified,  la 
.    ,  ,  lipelago,  now  <^led  South  Shetland.      For 

the  first  notices  of  this  discovery  the  world  ia  indebted  tc  Mr.  William  Smith,  oom- 
mander  of  the  brig  Williatiu,  of  Blythe,  by  whom  the  land  was  fint  seen  in  the 
month  of  February,  1819.  The  WiuiamM  was,  at  this  time,  on  a  voyage  from  Bnenoa 
Ayree  to  Valparaiso,  and  stretohing  far  to  the  South.  On  the  19th  land  or  ice  waa 
seen  in  lat  62°  40',  and  near  long.  62°  W.,  then  bearing  S.E.  by  B.,  about  2  leaguea. 
Herd  gales,  with  flying  showers  of  snow,  and  fields  of  ice,  a  combinalioo  of  advene 
circumstances,  prevented  at  this  time  an  exploration  of  the  coast  ;  and  on  the  brig's 
retam  to  the  Hiver  Plata,  in  the  month  of  May,  similar  circumstances  prevented  any 
ttarther  discovery;  but  on  a  subsequent  voyage  from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso,  in 
Dolober  of  the  same  year,  the  Wiilianu  again  made  the  land.  Captain  Smith,  in 
his  journal,  says,  "1,  to  my  great  satisfiiction,  discovered  land  on  the  l&th  ot  Oc> 
tober,  at  6  p.m.,  in  lat.  62°  30',  long.  60°  W.,  by  chronometer,  bearing  distance  about 
3  leagues;  naxy  weather;  bore  up  and  sailed  toward  it ;  at  4  milee  distant  sounded  In 
40  fathoms,  flne  black  sand  t  an  island  bearing  £.  by  S.     At  S.E.  by  E.  bearing. 
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WMinded  in  80  fathcMus,  Muoe  bottom  i  hauled  off  dariiiK  tbe  night  to  the  northward  ; 
ftt  d»light  ttood  ID  ior  the  Und  agtun,  et  3  league*  distaooe.  From  the  body  of  tiie 
iilsads  aom  -■■--■-  -  — 


Hi 


•oanded  again,  9d  fitthoms,  flne  sand  and  uote;  at  8'',  weather  elear  and 

^aaw  the  m<un  land  bearins;  S.S.E.,  distance  from  the  ialandasboat  3  league*. 

laving  run  aa  Air  aa  the  cape,  we  ibnnd  the  land  trend  off  to  the  N.E.    Coaating  to 


the  eaatwacd,  and  Kmndin^,  fbimd  it  nmilar  to  the  former,  fine  eand.  A  point  bear- 
ing E.  i  8.,  hauled  in  br  it ;  got  the  island  to  bear  N.W.,  diitanoe  half  a  lauiift. 
Sonndinga  regular  from  20  to  S&  bthom»,  good  bottom,  aand  and  gravel.    Finding 


eather  faToorable,  w«  down  boat,  and  aacceeded  in  landing  g  fbiind  it  barren, 
and  covered  with  mow.    Seals  in  abuidance. 

"  The  boat  having  returned,  which,  whrt  aecnred,  made  sail  oflshore  ibr  the  en- 
aning  night  {  in  the  morning  altered  the  courae  ao  aa  to  keep  the  land  to  the  Bonth- 
vard  in  view.  Having  donbled  the  point  above  mentioned,  the  land  then  took  a 
Bouth-eaaterly  direction,  varjdng  to  tbe  eaatward ;  weather  thick  and  s^uali^,  with 
•now.  I  thought  proper,  having  property  on  board,  and  perhapa  deviatieg  irom  ttia 
aararaooe,  to  haul  off  to  the  westward  on  my  intended  voyage.  Strong  variable  winds. 
Hade  another  cape,  and  could  pereeive  some  high  land  to  the  westward  of  it,  and 


.N.E..  dietanoe  10  leagnae}  verr 
bi^h.  Ohserved  in  lat.  62°  fiS'  S.,  by  ohronometer,  63°  40'  W.  ef  Greenwich  g  named 
this  Smith's  Cape.  Found  the  land  to  extend  from  tbe  cape  in  a  aoutherly  direction. 
Shaped  my  course  for  Valparaiso,  where  I  arrived  on  the  24th  of  Novemlieri  after  a 
poaaage  oiaixty  days  from  Honte  Video." 

Additional  information  on  these  lands  was  subaeqaently  oommnnicated  by  Captain 
Walker,  of  the  ahip  John,  of  London.  This  veasel,  in  1821,  arrived  from  South 
Shetland  in  ninety-eight  daje,  with  12,000  seal  skins,  and  afterwards  returned 
fbr  another  carso.  The  John  was  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  lost  two  anchors 
and  a  cable  j  ue  bottom  being  very  looky,  other  veaaela  have  met  with  similar  mia- 
ibitnne. 

n  of  tbe  lele  Georgia  well  applies  to  Sonth  Shetland.  The 
IS  islands,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation.  A  spedes  of 
a  the  rocks  near  the' shore ;  eternal  enows  covering  the  more 
I,  which  are  mountainous.  Nature  in  theee  regioat 
bidding  features  ;  the  thermometer  iras  at  no  tim 
point,  but  tbe  melting  snows  near  the  shore  so  completely  saturated  the  soil  a 
check  alt  vegetation.  A  species  of  csial  was  Ibnnd  in  abnndance,  which  burnt  verv 
well,  thus  affording  the  means,  if  wanted,  of  replenishing  tbe  fuel.  The  rise  and  faU 
of  the  tide  is  about  12  Unt.  Shrimps  and  penguins  beyond  all  conception  nnmerons. 
like  ishinda,  headlands,  &c.,  have  been  named,  and  observations  ascertaining  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  repeatedly  made.  Part  of  an  anchor  stock,  evidently  Sjianish, 
heing  bolted  with  copper,  and  bearing  certain  marks,  was  found  on  shore,  and  is  ive- 
aumed  to  be  the  only  vestige  now  remaining  of  a  T4-gun  ship  of  that  nation,  which 
aailed  l^m  Spain,  bound  to  Lima,  in  1819,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Sevnal  United  States'  vesaels  have  visited  South  Shetland  i  and  an  American  ao- 
eount  atatea  that  some  of  the  harboiin  are  very  good,  veawls  in  them  being  land- 
lAckeidi.  On  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1621,  the  mildest  experienced  there 
vaa  March  g  but  the  seals  had  moatlv  retiied  to  the  water.  A  solitarT  spot  or  two 
of  something  like  graaa  were  the  only  marks  of  vegetation.  No  fiela  ioe  was  seen, 
but  innomcmble  tsianda  were  floating  about.  The  flesh  of  the  young  seals  waa  often 
eaten,  and  vaa  not  disagreeable. 

Captain  Dan.  W.  Clark,  of  the  diip  M»Tulia  (an  American),  reported  that  ha 
penetrated  to  the  66th  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  observed  lands  stretching  Hx- 
Uter  to  the  South,  tbe  extremitiea  of  which  he  could  not  ascertain.  The  whole,  even 
in  anmmer,  was  blocked  up  with  snow  and  ice,  except  in  particular  plaoee  frequented 
by  aeak. 
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An  early  aconunt  of  Soutli  Shetland  stated  that  sperm  whales  wore  seen  about  th» 
coasts ;  aad  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  whales  may  be  occaiionatl;  here ;  but 
we  have  the  antboritj  of  Capt.  Laarenoe  Fraxier  for  stating  that  the  whales  here- 
ahoDt  are  mostly  fin  backs. 

Aboat  twelve  months  after  the  first  discover;  of  South  Shetland,  the  British  naval 
oomTnaDder-in.<!hief  on  the  South  American  station  directed  a  further  exploration; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  hired  brig,  the  Slaney,  was  sent,  tinder  the  command  of  Mr. 
Edw.  BransHeld.  "  We  sailed,"  says  the  reporter,  "  from  Valparaiso  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1819,  but  did  not  arrive  on  cruising  ground  till  the  16th  of  January,  1820, 
having  been  aimost  constantly  harassed  with  baffling  winds  and  calms  till  we  arrived 
in  a  high  soathem  latiVide.  Un  that  day,  however,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  land  to  the  south-eastward,  pxteadino'  on  both  bows  as  far  as  the  eye  eonid 
reach.  At  a  distance,  its  limits  could  scarcely  ne  distinguished  livm  the  light  white 
clouds  which  floated  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  how- 
ever, every  object  became  distinct.  The  whole  line  of  coast  appeared  high,  bold,  and 
rugged  ;  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  perpendicular  snowy  cliffs,  except  here  and 
there  where  the  naked  face  of  a  barren  blacK  rock  showed  itself  amongst  them.  In 
the  interior,  the  land,  or  rather  the  snow,  sloped  gradually  and  gently  upward  into 
high  hills,  which  appeared  to  be  situated  some  miles  &om  the  sea.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  land  here,  as  the  weather  became  rather  threatening,  and  a  dense  fog  came 
on,  which  soon  shut  everything  from  our  view  at  more  than  100  yards  distance.  A 
boat  had  been  sent  away,  in  the  meantime,  to  try  for  anchorage  ;  but  they  found  the 
coast  completely  surrounded  by  dangerous  snnken  rocks,  and  the  bottom  so  foul,  and 
the  water  so  deep,  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  go  nearer  the  shore  in  the  brigi 
especially  as  it  was  exposed  to  almost  every  wind.  The  boat  brought  off  some  seals 
and  penguins,  which  had  been  shot  among  the  rocks ;  but  they  rcjmrted  them  to  be 
the  only  animated  objects  they  had  discovered.  The  latitude  of  this  pait  of  the  coast 
was  found  to  be  62'  2fl'  S.,  and  its  longitude  to  be  60°  Si'  W. 

"  Three  days  afler  this  we  discovered  and  anchored  in  an  extensive  bay,  about  2* 
further  to  the  eastward,  where  we  were  enabled  to  land,  and  examine  the  country. 
Words  can  scarcely  be  found  to  describe  its  barrenness  and  sterility.  Only  one  small 
spot  of  land  was  discovered  on  which  a  landing  could  be  effccttd  upon  the  main  ; 
every  other  part  of  the  bay  being  bounded  by  the  same  inacceimible  cliffs  which  we 
had  met  with  before.  We  landed  on  a  single  beach,  on  which  there  was  a  heavy 
lurf  beating,  and  from  which  a  small  spring  of  fresh  water  ran  into  the  sea.  Nolbing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  surface  of  barren  rocks,  upon  which  myriads  of  les 
fowls  had  laid  their  eggs,  and  which  they  were  then  hatching.  These  birds  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  any  other  animal,  that,  ho  far  from  being  intimidated 
by  onr  approach,  they  even  disputed  our  landing,  and  we  were  obliged  forcibly  to 
open  a  passage  for  ourselves  through  them.  They  consisted,  principally,  of  four 
species  of  the  penguin,  witli  albatrosses,  gulls,  pintadoee,  shags,  sea  swallows,  and  a 
bird  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common  pigeon,  and  of  a  milk  white  plumage,  the 
only  species  we  met  with  tnat  was  not  web-footed.  We  also  fell  in  with  a  number 
of  the  animals  described  in  Anson's  voyage  as  the  sea  lion,  and  said  by  bim  to  be  so 
plentiful  at  Juan  FemandcE,  many  of  t^ioh  we  killed.  Seals  were  also  pretty  nu- 
merous; but,  though  we  walked  some  distance  into  the  country,  we  could  observe  no 
trace  either  of  inhabitants  or  of  any  terrestriEil  animal.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  bat  beasts  of  prey  to  subsist  here,  as  we  met  with  no  so  sort  of  vegetation, 
except  here  and  there  small  patches  of  stunted  grass  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
thick  coat  of  dung  whieh  the  sea  fowls  left  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  a  species 
of  moss,  which  occasionally  we  met  with  adhering  to  the  rocks  themselves.  In  short, 
we  traced  the  land  9°  or  10°  East  and  West,  and  about  3°  North  and  South,  and 
found  its  general  appearance  always  the  same  ;  high,  mountainous,  barren,  and 
universally  covered  with  snow,  except  where  the  rugged  summits  of  a  black  rock 
appeared  through  it,  resembling  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  ;  bnt  from 
the  lateiiesB  of  the  season,  and  the  almost  constant  fog  in  which  we  were  envck'ped, 
we  could  not  ascertain  whclher  it  fonncd  part  of  a  cunlinent,  or  was  only  a  group 
of  islands." 
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A  Ml  dMcription  of  the  w*  elepbuiti  and  Mais  of  tlicw  regions,  with  their  pecu- 
)i«r  habits,  is  given  hy  Captuo  Weddell,  in  the  ralation  of  his  Tovages,  pages  1 J4  to 
142  )  in  coDclosion,  he  observes,  "The  quantity  of  eeols  taken  on  these  islands,  by 
veraels  from  different  parts,  dnting  the  jears  1S21  and  1822,  mar  be  compated  at 
320,000,  and  the  quantity  of  sea  elephant  oil  at  940  tons.  This  Talnable  animal,  the 
far  seal,  might,  bj  a  law  similar  to  that  which  restiains  flshermen  in  the  size  of  the 
mesh  of  their  net,  have  been  spared  to  render  annually  100,000  ftirs,  for  many  years 
to  come.  This  wonld  have  followed  from  not  killing  the  mothen  till  the  young  were 
able  to  take  the  water ;  and  even  then  only  those  which  appeared  to  be  old,  together 
with  a  proportion  of  the  males,  thereby  diminishing  their  total  nnmber,  bat  in  slaw 
progreasion.  This  flystem  is  practised  in  the  River  Plata.  The  system  of  extermina- 
tion waa,  however,  practised  at  Shetland ;  for  whenever  a  seat  reached  the  beach,  of 
whatever  denomination,  he  vraa  immediately  killed,  and  his  akin  taken  ;  and  by  this 
mean,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  animals  became  nearly  extinct ;  the  yonng, 
having  lost  their  mothers  when  only  three  or  fonr  days  old,  of  cuume  nil  died,  which 
ftt  the  lowest  caculation  exceeded  100,000 !"—  B^eddeil,  pp.  14 1-2. 

PABTICULAR  DESCRIPTION.— On  the  12th  of  February,  1832,  Capt.  Biacoe, 
in  the  7Ua,  was  advancing  from  the  westward,  and  in  lat.  6(1°  27',  long.  Bl°  50',  meny 
birds  were  seen,  albairosses,  penguins,  Cape  pigeons,  &c.,  with  several  hump  and 
finned  back  whales ;  and  no  fewer  than  250  ice  islands  were  counted  frt>m  the  deck. 
On  the  16th  land  was  seen,  bearing  E.8.E.,  but  at  a  great  distance.  Lat.  of  the  ship 
67°  r,  long.  71°  48'.  On  the  following  morning  the  land  was  ascertained  to  be  au 
island,  and  called  Adtiaide  Island^  in  honour  of  the  Queen  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  fortnight,  it  was  further  made  out  to  be  the  westernmost  of  a  chain  of  islands, 
extending  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  fronting  a  high  continuous  land,  which  Captain 
Biacoa  believes  to  be  of  great  extent.  The  range  of  isles  has  since  been  called 
Biieo^s  Ranga. 

The  main  land  was  named  by  Captain  Biscoe  Oraham!»  Land,  bnt  it  is  anquee- 
tionably  the  same  which  was  marked  in  the  old  charts  by  the  name  of  dherrits  Land, 
it  having  been  discovered  in  1599,  Ijv  Dirk  Oherritz,  of  the  Good  iKtwi  yacht,  one  of 
ths  five  Rotterdam  shipa  which  donoled  Cape  Horn,  and  which  he  reported  to  lie  in 
64"  South.* 

Adelaide  Island  is  described  as  having  a  most  beantifiil  appearance,  with  one  high 
peak  shooting  up  into  the  olonda,  and  occasionally  appearing  both  above  and  below 
them,  and  a  lower  range  of  mountains  extending  abont  4  miles  from  North  to  South, 


having  only  a  thin  covering  of  snow  on  their  summits,  but  toward  their  baae  buried 
in  a  fuld  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  most  daxiling  brightness,  which  slopes  down  to  the 
water,  and  tenninateain  a  cliff  of  10  or  12  feet  high,  riven  and  Eplintered  in  every 
direction,  to  the  extent  of  200  or  300  yards  tram  its  edge.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles 
DO  bottom  could  be  found  with  250  fathoms  of  line  i  and  around  all  the  islands  the 
water  was  considerable.  One  island,  in  lat.  66°  20',  long.  66°  38',  has  many  bays,  and 
forms,  with  the  main  land  behind,  a  good  harbour  foreheltei,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky. 
No  living  animal  was  fonnd  on  any  of  theie  isles,  and  not  many  birds,  although  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward  they  were  very  nuinerous. 

On  the  21st  of  Febmarr,  Captain  Biscoe  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  main  land ; 
the  highest  monnlain  in  view  he  called  Mount  William,  utter  his  late  Majesty.  The 
place  was  in  a  deep  bay,  in  which  the  water  was  so  still,  that  could  any  seats  hare 
been  fonnd,  the  vessels  could  have  been  easily  loaded,  as  they  mig-ht  have  been  laid 
alongside  the  rooks  for  the  purpose.  The  depth  of  water  was  also  considerable,  no 
bottom  being  found  with  20  fathoms  of  line  almost  close  to  the  beach  ;  and  the  sun 
WBB  BO  warm  that  the  snow  was  melted  off  all  the  rocks  along  the  water  line,  which 
made  it  more  extraordinary  that  they  should  be  so  utterly  deserted.  The  lat.  of 
Honnt  William  appeared,  tram  observatioo,  to  be  64*  40',  in  long.  63°  51'. 

•  Ilisalso  the  CJirmw  Zwuf  of  Cuitain  Foster,  1839,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  this  nomehod  been  given  to  a  prmcipal  isle  of  the  group  to  the  Dorth-eastward. 
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Cftptun  Biwoe,  after  tbit,  repaired  to  the  South  Shetland  Islanda,  vbere  he  wu 
drivBD  aahoie,  tort  hia  mdder,  and  Terj  narrowlj  ewaped  shipwreck. 

The  northern  point  of  what  wa«  oonndered  as  the  main  land  hj  Captain  Biacoe, 
was  seen  by  himi  at  the  distance  of  about  10  league*,  on  the  2Tth  of  February,  1B32 ; 
and  the  appearauoe  of  a  range  of  ialett,  probablj'  emiuencca  on  the  mein,  continued 
in  a  north -westerly  direction  to  the  distance  of  10  leagues  hither,  and  not  remota 
trom  a  spot  prerionely  visiled  by  the  Chaniiclter  in  63°  26'  S.,  and64°  6'  W..  Januerj 
1620.  To  tnis  point  Captain  Footer  imparted  the  name  of  Gipe  Pomtstion,  having 
here  taken  formal  poeeessiiMi  in  the  name  of  King  Oeorge  the  Fourth.  The  ooaet  from 
the  cape  takea  a  •ODth-weet«rl]'  direction,  until  lost  to  the  eye  on  the  horison,  wbera 
it  vpUBtn  to  tonninate  in  a  maaa  of  islsjids,  of  a  bleak  and  diamal  aspect,  the  bbdw 
which  were  afterwards  aeen  by  Captain  Bisooe. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  R.M'.S.  ChantCcUar,  from  Sta- 
ten  laMud,  came  in  sight  of  Smith't  Iiland,  the  westemmoat  isle  of  South  Shetland. 
Fine  weather  of  several  preceding  days  was  now  succeeded  by  snow  storms,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  inhospitable  appearance  of  the  island.  The  ressel  was  also 
■urrounded  by  ioebergs ;  but  with  daylight,  and  no  night,  she  was  enabled  to  thread 
her  course  among  them.  The  island  was  covered  with  snow,  exeepting  on  the  sidea 
of  the  precipices  and  the  &oes  of  the  rooks,  where  it  could  not  lie ;  and  thesei, 
fi-om  their  bUek  appearance,  presented  a  striking  ooutraat  with  the  high  snow-dad 
land.* 

On  the  7th  of  January,  after  passing  Smith's  Island,  the  ChantielMr  was  coasting, 
with  fine  clear  weather  and  a  light  easterly  breeze,  the  coast  called  Tnnilj/  Zand,  to 
the  southward  of  South  Shetland.  It  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  with 
mountains  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  eternal  snow.     The  day 


LS  fine,  and  nnmeroos  whales  (fln-baoks)  were  apoudng  up  oolumns  of  water,  i 
blowing  about  im  all  directiiMu i  while  flocksof  variegated  petrels,  or  pintadoes,  «„. 
drelin^  around,  andsednloasly  watching  these  leriathana  of  the  deep  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  sort  of  food  or  aliment  bom  their  alimy  exoTia  j  and  penguina 
inmunerable  were  popping  op  their  heada  here  and  there*  skipping  and  etsrtiiig  oat 
of  the  wat«r  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  their  gambols.  From  the  ieak  of  the  c£mii- 
elMT  tM  large  ieeberga  were  in  eight. 

The  first  ohsrt  of  these  islands,  for  the  nse  of  narigatora,  was  oonstmoted  by  tha 
lato  Hr.  Oeorge  Powell,  oomraandn'  of  the  ship  Does,  and  published  by  Mr.  Laurie, 
in  1B32.  In  the  oompoRtion  of  it,  exolnsiTe  of  his  own  obscTTations  and  sketches,  Mr. 
Powell  was  materially  assisted  by  sereral  intelligent  oommenden,  both  English  anil 
American,  and  he  baa  added  to  the  islands  properly  South  8h«lltuul,  another  groap, 
eonsiderablr  more  to  tho  East,  which  he  discovered  on  the  6th  of  Deoember,  1821. 
The  latter  Use  between  the  pmUels  of  601*  and  60*  48',  and  between  the  meridian* 
of  44°  and  47*.  About  it  were  innnmenible  icebergs  and  ice  islands.  These  ialea 
appear  in  the  chart  nnder  the  name  of  Poudt*  Qroap,  or  8ouA  Orkney,  and 
to  the  principal  isle  Hr.  Powell  imparted  the    name  of   Coronation  Jriand;   bat 


•  Oaptsdn  Weddell,  in  bit  notice  of  Booth  Shetland,  ■ 

who  landed  upon  Smith's,  by  him  Called  Jamea's,  Island, „ 

alL    The  aummithe  estimated  to  be  nearly  2,S(HI  feet  above  the  level  cf  the  sea. 

This  island  was  seen,  as  above  mentionsd,  by  Captain  Fostsr,  in  the  (UuuUielttr.  iriio 
Ksmed  ila  sommit  Matrnt  £tau/crl,  in  respaot  to  Oaptoin  Beanfort,  B.N.,  Hydrogranlui  to 
the  Admitolty,  Ao.  This  summit  he  state*  to  be  about  S,SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  to  have  been  seen  at  the  distance  ef  S6  mile*. 

Obtain  Faster  adds,  that  the  poaitian  of  Uoont  Beaufort  bung  toletablj  wdlasoeriained, 
may  afford  to  those  who,  having  met  with  adverse  winds  off  Cape  Hem,  are  compelled  to 
pass itameridian  to  a  hi^  soatbera  latitude,  tiiemeui  ofaooertaininglheirlangitiMle  with 
toleraUe  preciaioDi,  either  by  it*  bearing  when  on  a  known  paiallel,  or  by  bearings  from 
twDStatiboasuffiioieollyaputror  that  purpose,  and  eonneoted  by  mean  of  a  self-rt  '' 
log;  and  thus  may  be  ebtainsd  thepaaiticnofthsship.-~>7M((*r,  ToLII.,  p.  3TS. 
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Pomona  or  Mam  Land  haa  since  been  propaaed  by  Ur.  Wodd«U,  m  k  more 
piftte  name. 

CapL  Weddell  has  (riveii  an  imperfeot  sketch  of  Powell's  Oronp,  under  the  n. 
Sotitk  Orknm/i.     Tlieae  ialuide  he  fell  in  with  on  the  12tb  of  January,  1823 ;  end  be 


deaoribea  their  ooasta  a«,  if  poatible,  more  terrific  in  appearance  than  those  of  South 
Sketlaiid ;  the  tope  of  the  island*,  for  the  most  part,  terminating  in  cragf^  toweriuK 
peaka,  which  look  not  nnlike  the  mountain  tope  of  a  ninken  land.    The  loftiest  ot 


thew  aDmrnits,  towering  up  to  a  point,  in  a  clear  day  may  be  leen  at  the  diatanee  of 
15  leagues. 


By  obaervationa  made  on  the  14th,  it  appeared  that  Saddle  lale,  one  of  the 
eaatemmoet  iaieta  of  the  fiTfoap,  lies  in  lat.  60°  3T  50',  long  (by  mean  of  t^~~  ~  ~'~~~ 
nometen]  44°  fi2'  45'.     Mr.  Powell  placed  thia  ide  in  60°  Stf  8.,  and  44°  31 


this,  we  conjecture,  is  neareet  to  the  tnith. 

Cnpt.  Powell's  detail  and  general  remarks  accompanv  the  chart  above  mentioned, 
under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  South  Shetland,"  and  to  theae  notes  is  appended  a  Me- 
teorological Joamal  of  the  Temperatnrea  of  the  air  and  water  on  every  day,  from  the 
8th  of  November,  1821,  to  the  26th  of  February,  1822.*  To  the  notice  of  the  climate, 
given  00  page  B3,  we  now  add  the  following  :— 

Rkuabks  on  the  Winds,  by  Capt.  Robebt  Fildbs,  op  Liverpool. 
Nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  happened  in  Sonth  Shetland  have  been  in 


▼ewela  baveb 

can,  which  strook  on  a  annken  rock. 

In  the  years  1630,  1821,  and  1823,  four-fifths  of  the  gales  were  from  the  eastward) 
ttloueh  we  had  all  looked  for  harbours  sheltered  from  the  westward,  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  we  should  have  most  to  (ear  from  that  quarter. 

In  fine  weather,  the  winds  from  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  are  about  eqnal,  not  keeping 
long  in  either  quarter.  Indoed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  winds  are  always 
■long  the  land,  which  renders  this  coast  far  lees  dangerous  when  under  sail  than  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

The  sonth-weeters  here,  much  like  the  north-westers  at  home,  are  attended  with  a 
fine  clear  sky,  and  generally  sweep  away  all  the  fag  and  sipet  of  the  light  north- 
westers. In  two  seasons  I  recollect  only  one  gale  from  the  N.W.,  which  was  very 
heavy.  I  was  then  in  BIythe  Bay,  and  it  was  perfectly  smooth,  though  the  sea 
OBtside  was  in  a  manner  overwhelnung. 

It  would  appear,  if  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  from  these  two  seasons,  that  galea  of 
wind  on  the  land  are  very  infrequent.  1  have  noticed  that  the  wind  on  the  land  is 
generally  liftht,  with  tbick,  dirty  weather ;  however,  the  gales  of  wind  after  the 
middle  af  February  begin  to  increase  in  strenEth,  and  it  is  then  not  worth  any  one's 
while  to  stop  longer  on  the  coast.  Were  I  bound  round  Cape  Horn,  and  to  meet 
with  adverse  winds,  I  would  not  keep  hugging  the  wind,  and  going  about  with  every 
alant,  but  check  the  topsail-yards  in,  and  keep  my  reach  to  the  southward,  when  I 
should  be  sure  to  be  not  long  without  an  easterly  wind,  with  which  I  could  soon  get 
auScient  westing  (the  degrees  of  longitude  being  so  short],  and  soch  an  offing  from 
the  western  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  to  make  for  me  a  S.W.  wind  a  fair  one. 

The  danger  of  falling  in  with  ice  is  almost  chimerical,  there  being  no  low  drift  ice 
on  the  North  side  of  Shetland  j  and  in  two  seasons  I  only  saw  three  ice  islands. 

*  Among  the  names  of  the  conunanden  who  materially  aanatad  in  the  fbrmation  of  the 
ehart,  we  particnlarir  notice  those  of  John  Walker,  Robwt  Fildee,  fialph  Bond,  and  Charlea 
KoUoaon.  The  latter  eommuucations  of  Capt  FUdtn  are  oopious  and  circumstantial,  and 
will  appear,  should  a  second  editien  of  the"  Notes"  be  called  for. 

S.A.O.  2  t 
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Rehakss  ok  the  Tides  of  South  Shetland,  bt  the  samr. 

The  tide*  on  the  North  ooaat  of  South  Shetland  are  very  irr»^lar,  it  beinj;  anme- 
timea  high  water  for  24  hours  toftether ;  aX  others  it  flows  tide  and  half-tide,  and 
remains  for  about  3  or  4  hoais  high  water,  and  then  ebbs  again ;  though  thers  is,  in 
general,  one  flood  and  one  ebb  every  24  honrs.  Galea  of  wind  raise  the  tide  Bome- 
much  above  its  natural  level;  which  ro ay  account,  ii ' 


akeletona  of  whales,  which  lie  in  many  pieces  12  or  14  feet  at  least  above  high  water 
mark,  and  many  yards  from  the  sea  snore.  In  BIt/tke  Bay  (Desolation  Island),  I  haT« 
ftequentl]'  noticed  an  easterly  gale  to  raise  the  wafer  considerably  above  its  common 
height !  and  the  brig  Lady  Troubridge,  of  Liverpool,  that  drove  on  shore  on  Christmas 
Day.  1820,  was  found,  in  the  neit  season,  forced  up  nearly  high  and  dry.  This  was 
on  King  George's  Island. 

Near  the  mouths  of  the  straits  the  tides  ran  very  strong,  and  in  varioos  directions, 
which  renders  the  navigation  in  light  winds  both  unpleasant  and  unsafe.  The  flood 
tide  OD  the  coast  sets  to  the  eastward. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  when  the  brig  Wiliiams  was  <hi  the  surrey,  they  found 
the  ourrent  running  always  strong  to  the  eastward ;  but  as  they  appear  to  have  taken 
only  a  line  of  coast  (it  beinv,  without  doubt,  dangerous  for  one  vessel  alone  to 
approach  too  near),  they  conld  not  be  expected  to  have  had  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  how  the  tides  run  in  with  the  laud,  as  those  who  have  been  con- 
tinually passing  and  repassing  in-shore. 

In  a  S.W.  gale,  I  have  seen  the  tide  run  directly  to  windward,  a  full  league  from 
the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  knots ;  and  rice  vend,  to  the  eastward  again,  when  the 
brig  WiUiamg,  and  the  ship  Indian,  were  at  once  blown  out  of  Blytho  Bay  with  a 

te  of  wind  from  the  eastward.     The  Titiiian,  which  1   was  on  board  of,  ctro 


gale 
leagi 


reagues  to  the  westward ;  and  the  WiUiamt,  though  lying-to,  drove  up  7  leases  to 
the  eastward,  and  dead  to  windward  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  which  evidently  showed 
that  the  two  veesels  had  received  the  impulse  of  two  contrary  streams. 

From  all  the  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  think  the  flood  and 
ebb,  in  moderate  weather,  runs  backward  and  forward  in  the  offing  as  fitr  as  2  leaenes 
ftvm  the  outer  points  of  the  land,  taking  the  sweep  of  the  bays ;  but,  be  it  undei^ 
stood,  that  it  sometimes  runs  much  longer  both  ways,  and  likewise  stronger  than  it 
does  at  others.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  also  varies  outside  these  limits,  I  have 
found  the  current  run  at  least  a  knot,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  blows. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisl^tory 
account  of  the  tides,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  anything  like  a  regular  theory.  One 
eircumstance,  however,  may  be  worthy  of  notice — fragments  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Cora  and  Clothier  were  all  invariably  drifted  to  the  westward.  Cape  Shirreff  and 
the  North  beaches  were  scattered  all  over  with  them,  and  not  one  singls  particle  was 
ever  found  to  the  eastward.     The  Cora's  were  easily  identified,  being  either  cedar  or 

hoganr.     On  "'  '      "      " " 

tion  01  the  wa 
Taat  qnantitieB  o: 

In  his  general  remarks.  Captain  Powell  says,  "  All  the  northern  part  of  the  coast« 
of  South  Shetland  abounds  with  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers,  while  the  southern  coasts 
are  entirely  clear  of  these  daneere ;  buf,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  the  southern 
sides  are  blocked  with  ice,  wliioh  comes  from  the  land  to  the  South  of  and  opposite 
to  it )  when  yon  come  up  as  far  as  the  South  beaches,  yon  again  meet  with  rocks  and 
breakers." 

The  best  harbour  is  formed  by  liec^ion  Itland,  flat,  82°  66',  long.  60"  32',]  which 
island,  or  thell  of  .&a  island,  is  oertninly  one  of  ine  most  singular  productioos  of 
nsture  ;  the  land  is  high,  and  bold  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow  opening,  of  about  a 
cable's  length,  on  its  S.E.  side,  leading  to  a  very  capacious  basin.  The  isle  is  a 
Tolcanie  production  ;  its  shores  on  either  side  are  bold ;  and  pnraice  stone,  with  other 
■abstances,  indicate  its  origin.    There  are  also  several  hot  springs,  some  of  which  tm 
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of  a  tenipentnre  safftcient  to  boil  ao  egg.  The  baun  u  S  or  6  milea  acrow.  At  its 
tnoBtb  you  will  h&ve  3,  4,  and  7  fatbomit  of  water,  and  increase  very  rapidlv  as  you 
«Dter ;  tnm  7  fathoms  joa  inot«a»e  to  10,  then  18,  27,  32,  and  then,  a  littls  within 
this,  yiya  will  get  no  bottom  at  60  fathoms.  On  tha  N.W.  side  of  the  baaia  there  is 
a  very  fine  cove,  capable  of  containing  geveral  TesseU,  in  about  4  or  A  fathoms  of 
water,  and  a  bottom  of  good  claj.  From  the  entrance  of  the  basin  up  to  the  cove  the 
Murso  is  N.W.  bj  W. 

Deception  Island  was  one  of  the  pendnlnm  station  of  the  late  Capt.  Foster,  and  a 
copioDB  desoHptioD  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Vol.  I.,  pp.  144—165  ;  and 
bj  Capt  Foster,  in  Vol.  II.,  27T,  260.  Its  Bituatiana,  as  shown  in  the  Table  of  Posi- 
tions, IB  lat.  62°  56',  long.  60°  32' ;  *  and  from  the  latter  the  longitudes  of  the  other 
islands  have  been  inferred. 

The  following  remarltB  on  Deception,  &c,,  have  been  given  from  a  journal  of  the 
expedition. 

■■  Among  ice  islands  in  a  boisterons  aea,  attended  with  toga,  rain,  and  gales  of  wind, 
the  little  Chanlieker  had  no  easy  task  to  get  to  South  bhetland.  On  the  10th  of 
Jannary,  1829,  the  Island  of  Deception  was  discovered,  and  a  safe  anchorage  in  the 
mUrior  of  it  was  shortly  found.  ITiis  island  is  justly  entitled  to  its  appellation,  and 
is  one  of  the  moit  extraordinary  productions  of  nature.  Its  formation  is  entirely 
Tolcanic,  the  principal  part  Iwing  composed  of  lava,  ashes,  and  ice.  The  shores  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet,  particularly  on  the  North  side,  which  is  con- 
Nderabtj  higher  than  the  South ;  and  being  circular,  of  about  7  miles  in  diameter,  it 
appean  from  a  distance  to  be  one  large  moss  from  shore  to  shore.  In  searching  foi 
a  harbour  to  receive  the  Chantieletr,  an  opening  was  discovered,  about  200  fteet  wide, 
on  its  S.B.  side ;  and  on  further  examination,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  large  circular 
basin,  of  about  S  miles  diameter,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  island, 
the  external  shores  forming  a  perfect  barrier  or  wall,  thereby  affording  the  utmost 
accQrity  within.  The  depth  in  the  centre  of  this  basin  was  97  fothoms,  rather  too 
much  for  anchorage,  but  a  small  oove  on  its  oastcm  side  gave  ample  seourity  to  the 
Chantieletr. 

"The  pendnlnm  was  employed  here,  and  the  neceMary  observations  performed, 
whilst  the  ofGcers  of  the  Chantieletr  surveyed  and  explored  this  extraordinary  island. 
Several  small  covea  were  found  on  the  boraeia  of  the  basin )  and  some  stones  placed 
on  each  other,  in  a  rude  olumsy  manner,  near  one  of  them,  were  discovered  to  have 
been  osed  by  tiie  crew  of  sealers  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  their  oil.  Nor  were  these 
Uie  only  iraeea  of  the  scaling  vessels  ;  for,  in  the  exploring  expeditions  which  were 

...._.■ . . .    ..    _.   J    __.Ai. .       '(g  of  gtones,  on  a  nciffhbouring  eminence,  was 

B  corpse  of  a  man.  He  had  evidentlj?  been  a 
sailor  belonginff  to  one  of  these  vessels,  but  of  what  country  could  not  be  discovered. 
There  was  nothing  found  near  him  to  indicate  how  he  had  died,  nor  at  what  date. 
The  stones  were  carefully  replaced,  and  a  notice  left  on  the  spot,  that  hb  remains 
might  not  again  be  disturbed. 

"  The  external  as  well  as  the  internal  shores  of  this  island,  from  the  friable  nature 
of  its  materials,  present  some  very  remarkable  appearances.  The  eastern  side  is 
entirely  faced  with  cliffs  of  ice,  about  300  feet  in  hoieht,  which  the  coniilant  washing 
of  the  sea  forms  into  singularly  fantastic  shapes.  Similar  clii^  ore  aXta  fuund  an  tha 
Sonth  and  S.>V.  sides,  and  thoir  base  is  bounded  with  a  bench  of  ashes  and  lava, 
which  cxtsnd  round  the  whole  island  at  low  water.  The  exarainatiua  uf  the  baHin 
waa  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  small  ashes  and  du«t  which 
were  carried  into  it  Irom  the  island.  Seals,  and  their  companions,  penguins  and  sta- 
leopards,  were  the  only  inhabitants  found  in  this  desolate  island,  which  affords  not 
the  slightest  TCrdnre.  Streams  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  140°  and  160°  of 
Fahrenheit,  were  found  issuing  in  some  places  from  the  udos  of  the  hills,  and 

'  3',  while  their  longitude  sgr«es  very 
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runniog  into  the  barin,  the  wat«r  of  which  vm  scarcely  Hbore  the  freeaing  point. 
It  ia  generallj  snppoMd  that  thia  baaio  was  formerly  the  crat  r  of  a  Toleano,  and 
that  the  Bca  has  fonnd  its  vav  into  it  bj  waahing  oat  the  narrow  passage  bv 
which  the  CkantieUtr  entered.  How  long  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  aealing  vMteb 
ia  unknown." 

BRIDGMAN'8  ISLAND.— Near  the  oentre  of  the  Shetland  group  is  Bridgman't 
Itle,  in  lat.  62°  4',  Ions.  ST°  (f,  apparent);  another  Tolcanic  production.  Captain 
Weddell,  on  paaeing  within  200  yarda  of  it,  observed  amoke  issuing  through  the 
fiasurea  of  the  rook,  and  apparently  with  much  force.  The  flguie  of  the  ialand  ia 
nearly  round.  It  is  very  email,  but  400  feet  in  height,  partaking  of  the  form  of 
a  aogar-loaf. 


On  advancing  from  the  northward  toward  Lmngtton'*  or  the  Main  Itlaud,  the 
land  will  appear  in  monntains  of  a  vaat  height,  and  covered  entirely  with  bdow  ;  the 
baae  of  them  terminating  in  perpendicnlar  ice  clifis.      The  whole  has  an  awfully 

Sand,  though  terrific  and  desolate,  appearance ;  the  anowy  nonntaina  showing 
Bmselves,  one  OTcr  another,  far  above  the  clouds,  and  csciting  in  the  mind  a  de- 
votional reverence  on  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  :  and  even  if  aorronnded  on  all 
aides  with  rocks  and  breakers,  the  mind  is  forced  into  pions  contemplation  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

On  this  aide  of  the  group,  in  lat.  62°  20',  long.  C9°  45',  ia'a  small  isle,  named 
TabU  Iiland,  which  Is  by  tar  the  most  remarkable  hereabout,*  and  will  always  be  an 
infollible  mark  for  any  one  approaching,  as  it  is  not  poaaible  to  mistake  it  fbr  any 
other  land.  All  strangers,  therefore,  should  make  this  their  land-&l],  particularly  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  for  then  the  land  is  not  bo  easily  made  out,  and  having 
a  great  quantity  of  snow  npon  it,  which  may,  at  timea,  deoeive  those  best  acquainted. 
Its  top  appears  as  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  its  sides  resemble  a  wall.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  N.£.  end  of  it,  is  a  chink,  or  division,  which  from  some  situationa 
may  be  seen. 

22.— LOUIS  PHILIPPE  LAND,  JOINVILLE  LAND,  &c. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Sonth  Shetland  group,  ia  the  land  discovered  by  the  lat« 
Admiral  D'Urville,  of  the  French  Marine,  and  named  by  him  as  above.  From  & 
letter,  addreased  by  him  to  tbe  French  minister,  contained  in  the  ButUtin  de  la 
Sociiti  de  Gfographte  dn  Pant,  1838,  p.  27S,  we  copy  the  following  notice  of  his 
exploration ; — 

■■  On  the  27th  of  February,  1838,  after  a  bng  stretch  toward  the  Sonth,  throngh 
much  ice,  we  came  upon  these  m^erious  lanos ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  complicated 
obstaclea  against  which  we  bad  to  contend,  both  on  account  of  the  continued  bad 
weather,  and  from  the  fog  and  ice,  in  the  space  of  about  eight  days  we  succeeded  in 
tracing  exactly  their  ouuine,  for  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  between  63°  and  64* 
South  lat.  Tiie  land,  which  is  crowned  with  immense  peahs.'f  is  covered  by  con- 
tinual snows,  of  unknown  depth.  Were  it  not  for  the  blackish  rocks,  rendered 
visible  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  which  form  their  limits  on  the  coast,  one  would 
often  be  scarcely  able  to  distingaiah  them  fhim  the  numerous  fields  of  ice  which  eup. 
round  them.  The  principal  of  these  places  baa  received  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe 
Laud,  in  honour  of  the  king,  who  firet  conceived  the  idea  of  making  these  exploia- 
tions  towards  the  South  Pole.  Other  islands  have  received  the  name  of  voiiona 
peiaons  who  have  exhibited  an  active  interest  in  our  expedition,  more  especially 
of  that  illnstrions  statesman  who  arranged  the  plan  of  our  voyage.     LasUy,  the 

*  Sea  tho  view  on  the  chaii  by  Captain  PowoU. 
t  Mount  D'T7rville  is  3,060  feet  high. 


E 
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monntwiiB,  oape^  and  iiUnda  will  recall  Hie  memoTy  of  the  offloen  vho  took  part  ii 
onr  duigen." 


During  this  explotvtion  man;  additional  featnrei,  islanda,  capei,  inlets,  &c.,  vera 
diacovered  and  named-  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Danger  Inlets  to  the  westward 
of  JoniTille  Land  ;  an  extensive  gniT,  named  Erebos  and  Terror  Oulf,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  led  to  a  supposition  that  there  was  a  passage  throDgh  between  Join- 
Tille  and  Louis  Philippe  Land  into  Bransfleld  Strait  i  an  inlet  called  Admiralty  Inlet 
to  the  sonthward  of  Lonis  Philippe  Land,  which  was  found  to  extend  nearly  a  d^ree 
hrther  South  than  D'Urville  exploerd.  Man^  most  interesting  psrticulsre  are 
~ — n  in  the  scconot  of  Sir  James  Ross's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.,  chap,  12.  Great  num- 
of  block  whales  of  the  largest  size  were  seen,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  appured 
to  bo  volcanic. 

POLAR  ICES. — The  harrier  of  ice  which  surround*  the  Antarctic  Pole  eppeacfl 
to  be  TBriable  In  its  extent  and  locality.  We  have  before  noticed  the  great  quantity 
of  ice  which  had  drifted  northward,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Uopc,  during  the  year 
IS40,  or  at  the  period  that  CapL  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  and  his  companions  were  ao 
ncceasfally  pnrsning  theii  discoveries  on  the  opposite  side  of,  and  in  close  proxiinily 
to  the  South  Pole.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  some  great  dismption  of  the  barrier, 
that  allowed  Capts.  Itoss  and  CroxicT  to  penetrate  so  near  to  the  Pole ;  and  a  similar 
occurrence  may  have  taken  place,  at  tha  time  that  our  enterprising  coonlryinan, 
Copt.  Weddell,  proceeded  to  higher  southern,  latitudes  than  any  previous  navigator  j 
he  having  attained  to  74°  15'  S.,  in  long.  33^*  W.,  between  the  meridians  of  llie 
SaRdwich  Land  and  the  South  Orkneys  :  this  was  in  January,  1623.  In  Pebmar^, 
1838,  when  Captain  Weddell  found  the  sea  clear  of  ice  at  the  commencement  of  his 
bearing  to  the  soathward.  Admiral  D'Urville  was  prevented  from  proceeding  soDth- 
vord  by  a  compact  and  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  In  the  volume  above  men- 
tioned, page  121,  is  a  further  communication  from  him,  relative  to  this  part  of  tho 
voyage  :— 

"  Having  escaped  from  our  prison  we  eontinncd  along  very  close  to  the  barrier  for 
about  300  miles,  without  finding  any  opening.  This  time  it  was  uniformly  West  and 
East,  without  the  slighteat  appearance  of  a  passage.  On  the  ISth  of  Febrnarv,  1S3S, 
having  oome  to  80°  40'  W.  long.,  and  having  traversed  all  the  narti  by  whidi  Wed- 
doll  lay*  that  he  penetrated  without  having  seen  a  single  field  of  ice,  and  finding  the 
barrier  take  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Sandwioh  Lands,  I  judged  t^t  it  waa 
time  to  quit  this  tedious  search.    The  crews  were  much  htigUBd ;  the  nirhla  already 


plet«ly  n 


long,  redoubled  the  dianger  of  this  odventurouB  navigation,  and  I  could  no  longer 
ooiitinue  it  without  a  sort  of  blind  impmdenoe. 

"  Hence  we  steered  to  the  West;  we  made  nicoessively  the  South  Orkneys ;  then 

tbe  eastern  part  of  South  Shetland,  where  we  rectified  some  grave  errors ;  then  we 

picked  OUT  way  afrteh  to  the  aoutbward ;  thenoe,  between  63°  and  64°  S.  lak,  for  the 

~ — "w  of  nearly  180  miles,  we  explored  the  lands  before  mentioned,  until  then  oom- 

'y  nnknown ;  whioh  we  did  vrithout  any  aoddent. 

"  At  last  we  cleared  entirely  Bransfleld  Stnit,  which  no  ship  of  vrar  had  ever 
betbre  travenedi  and  tm  the  7th  of  March,  we  quitted  definitively  the  Mnthem 
lands,  and  with  tiiem  tlw  ioea.  For  fifty-two  days,  we  bad  not  been  a  day  without 
bdng  lanonnded  with  tham,  and  we  frequently  counted  born  60  to  SO  bergs,  and.^- 
irards,  around  na,  independent  of  tbosB  wliicb  oftm  barriered  our  route. 

■*  This  navigation  was  very  Iktigning  fbr  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  ]  and 
although  this  was  the  first  attempt  that  had  been  made  by  the  French,  I  havn  tha 
firm  conviction  that  no  oommander  of  an  expedition  eonld  have  ptubed  hia  wtarcbea 
farther  than  1  have  dona,  under  the  saoM  cnronmataaeea." 
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3».— ISLANDS  OP  ALEXANDER  I.  AND  PETER  I. 

Islands  of  Alexander  I.  and  Petbb  I. — The  fint  in  68°  ST'  S.  and  73°  W., 
the  other  in  68°  0'  8.,  and  91°  W.,  were  discovEred  by  the  RubsUh  Captain  Belling- 
•hansen,  in  1821.  Two  frigates,  under  this  commander,  it  appears,  were  employed 
OB  a  Toyace  of  exploration,  and  penetrated  to  the  69th  degree  of  South  latitude,  but 
were  nnabte  to  proceed  furtiier.  The  particular*  of  their  voyaee  have  been  published 
in  tlu  Rtusian  langikage,  but  no  traneUtioD  of  it  has  been  maae. 

24.— REPORTED  ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS. 

As  vitb  other  regious,  bo  the  South  Atlantic  has  been  fertile  in  the  announcement 
"'■''■  '  ■  1  ■  >    1  -.,       .  jy  authenticated  by 

„         .        ,  a  close  examination 
of  the  rooks  or  inlands  so  danfldently  announoed. 

In  very  many  instances,  as  will  be  seen,  these  reports  reet  on  the  most  vague  sor- 
mUes ;  in  others  there  is  a  strongei  appearance  of  credibility ;  yet  there  are  some 
circnmstances  connected  with  them  which  either  totally  disproves  their  existence,  or 
oasts  Boch  a  strong  doubt,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  namo  them. 

In  this  enumeration  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  followed.  In  some  few  coses 
there  is  a  bare  poasibiiity  of  an  erroneoUB  reckoning  having  misplaced  a  shoal  or 
rocki  and  thus  it  has  eluded  the  various  searches  made  for  them ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably rare. 

L'Aigle  Shoal 

A  shoal  bearing  this  name  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1S1T,  hy 
Mr.  R.  Poole  of  the  ship  Z'Aigle,  who  places  it  in  lat.  51°  CI',  lonz.  64°  30'.  It  was 
dwcribed  as  extending  North  and  South,  200  or  300  yards.  This  ship  was  then 
BteerinK  S.E.,  and  about  thiee-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  off  and  on.  Steering  South, 
aboat  I^  mile,  had  soundings  in  87  fothoms. 

In  the  Liverpool  lHareury,  12th  of  Nov.,  1S34,  was  a  notice  from  an  officer  of  the 
ftigate  United  StaUt,  stating  that  a  rock  had  been  discovered  between  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Patagonia,  in  lat.  fil°  fil',  long.  64°  42'. 


onrrent  np. 

Antonio  Via»a  Bank. 
The  onlv  notioo  that  we  possess  of  the  shoal  bearing  this  name  is  the  following, 
from  the  old  Sailing  Directions  for  the, Coast  of  Africa.  "  Between  the  aeveoteenOi 
and  eighteenth  degrees  of  latitude,  70  or  80  leagues  W.S.W.  from  Cape  Negro 
(aocoiding  to  Pimentel),  are  ths  shoal  and  breakers  of  Antottio  Catndo  de  Vtana. 
These  ar«  very  dangerons  to  ships  coming  from  Brazil  to  Bengvela  and  Angola ;  one 
of  the  rooks  only  appearing  above  wat^.  The  shoal  is  very  steep,  and  cannot  be 
discerned  in  the  daytime  tin  yon  are  near,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  foaming  of 
the  sea,  whose  roarmg,  being  heard  at  a  ^eat  distanoe,  may  during  the  night  give 
^u  nodoe  of  the  danger."    (Never  since  seen  or  reporte>d.) 


Aritl  Soekt. 

These  rooks  were  staled  to  have  been  disoovered  by  the  schooner  Ariel,  on  her 
Dtsaage  A:om  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  Deo.  32ad,  1(12T>  "  Saw  something  of  a  ted- 
oisb  appeanraca  above  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  hauled  into  it,'  im- 
mediatety  tocdc  In  bU  &e  studding  sails,  and  sounded  ground,  47  fathoms,  fine  sand. 
The  oljeot  seen  was  about  6  feet  above  water,  but  lai^er  underneath.  When  close 
ik  saw  another  head  about  a  cable's  len^  to  ths  N.B.  of  the  first,  2  or  3  feet  below 
the  Bur&oe  of  the  water,  also  of  a  reddish  appMiance.  The  sea  was  breaking  over 
both,  aad  making  «  noise.    Thore  was  M>nie  seaweed  about  them,  and  an  immense 
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m  I  8i»e  M  lat  40*  ff  S.,  long.  57°  87'  W."— 

From  the  nearest  land  these  rocks  an 
they  would  lie  in  the  direct  ronte  of  \ 
Hio  Plata. 

Captain  P.  P.  Kinft  MOght  for  these  rocks,  bnt  without  anccess.  He  says : — "  On 
June  21st,  1830,  we  sailed  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.W. ;  and  at  0»  a.m.  on  tha 
25th,  when  abont  I  mils  soathward  of  the  alleged  position  of  the  Ariel  Rocks,  and 
near  their  nominal  longitude,  I  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  ran  some  distance  on  their 
parallel,  looking  oat  for  broken  water.  There  was  a  very  regnlar  and  heavj  swell, 
a*  much  as  would  bo  raised  by  a  gale  of  wind,  but  Oftused,  apparently,  by  a  current. 
A  heavy  swell  rose  on  the  quarter,  which  struck  our  weather  quarter  boat.  For  a 
moment  1  thought  we  had  indeed  found  the  rocks  ;  and  the  huge  black  back  of  a 
dead  whale,  which  ju&t  then  showed  itself  very  near  the  vessel,  much  increased  the 
sensation.  1  imngincd  that  we  were  in  a.  meeting  of  tides  and  currents,  where  old 
trees,  dead  whales,  &d.,  are  often  found. 

Captain  FitzRoy  also  says,  "  In  the  first  Tolnme  some  notice  was  taken  of  the  anp- 
posed  Ariel  Rocks,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  at  v'arious 
times  the  Beagle  passed  over  and  near  their  asserted  position  ;  and  tbat  sbo  likewise 
searched  for  the  reported  Aigle  shoal  or  rock,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  either." 

There  is  an  announcement  in  the  Nautical  MagaKine,  1845,  p.  47.  ■  It  states  that 
Mr.  Tinnon,  of  the  brig  MiddkUm,  of  Moryport,  on  March  7th,  1844,  when  on  his 
passage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  discovered  rocks  in  lat.  40°  22'  S.,  long. 
50°  13',  per  chronometer  (five  days  out],  on  which  broken  water  was  s^n  for  a  qnart«r 
of  a  mile  North  and  South.  The  ship  was  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them  when 
discovered.  Supposed  them  to  be  toe  Ariel  Rocks,  though  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  position.  This  is  all  that  IS  Stated,  but  no  aonndings  or  Terification 
given,  a  most  reprehensible  omisBion. 

Ate«n^ao  or  Poriugvau  Aieention. 

An  island  tarmeiij  stated  to  be  300  miles  westward  of  Trinidad,  long  sioce 
exploded. 

Aurora  Ititi. 

Several  small  isles,  distinguished  by  this  name,  found  a  place  in  the  charts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  and  Captain  'Weddell  gave  some  copious  extracts 
ftora  those  reports.  They  were  said  to  hare  been  first  seen  in  1762  by  the  ship 
Aurora,  after  which  the  j  were  named;  and  again,  in  1790,  by  the  ship  Princttta, 
The  corvette  At>-evida,\Tt  1794,  went  purpoaely  to  «(uaiB  them  i  and  they  were  then 
described  as  three,  very  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  ;  the  central  one  rather  low,  and 
the  other  two  so  high  as  to  be  seen  9  leagues  off.  Poaittont : — northern  isle,  52°  37' 
24'  S.,  4r  43J'  W.  1  middle  inle,  53°  2'  40"  S. ;  47°  55J'  W.  i  southern  isle,  53°  15' 
22*  S.,  4T  d7|'  W.  The  description  annexed  was  Tery  ciicnmstantial,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  their  existence,  however  questionable  the  pod- 
tions  might  have  bees. 

The  islands  have  been  sought  for  by  Captain  Weddell,  Captain  Biscoe,  Captain 
Johnson,  and  others,  bat  with  no  sucoess :  and  of  ^eir  non-existence  there  seems  no 
longer  to  be  any  doubt. 

Sliutdala  Reef. 

On  the  ISth  of  October,  1819,  the  brig  Sichard,  of  Ulverston,  Captain  Bloesdale, 
is  said  to  have  strnck  on  a  coral  reef,  in  about  0°  56'  or  0°  57'  North  of  the  Equator, 
and  longttnds,  by  account,  beyond  41°  W.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
SiehaiiTi  log.  "Friday,  15th  of  October,  1819,  fine  moderate  weather;  ship  going 
three  knots;  at  6  p.m.  grounded;  did  not  remain  fast  abore  ten  minutes,  'water 
Binooth ;  saw  no  breakers.    In  a  few  minutes  after  sounded,  bnt  got  no  bottom  with 
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126  hthonu  of  line.  Latitude  at  noon,  b;  ^ood  obaeiTBtion,  0*  S7'  N.  Rnn  Vaat 
Qntilep.m.  LoD^^tade  41*  22' W.  The  veaaeldrew  11  feet  of  water;  in  one  boitr 
tiiere  were  18  ioches  of  water  in  the  weil.  When  tha  ship  arriTed  at  Para,  whithfir 
■he  vras  bonnd,  three  holes  were  found,  each  about  the  site  of  a  man'i  hat,  and  nearly 
tbroDKh  her  bottom,  and  teverol  large  pieoei  of  whits  coral  were  Btieking  in  difbrent 
parta.^ 

Thli  ocoount  would  seem  to  be  cirenmBtantial,  but  the  U.S.  ahip  Dolphin,  in  her 
important  roiHrioo,  had  a  good  Boundinif  of  2,980  fathoma  in  its  poeition,  besides  two 
others  with  no  bottom  at  1,000  and  2,000  fathoms  ia  its  f  ieinitj-.  This  daoidea  the 
question. 

Ogerken  Shook. 

Twospotsof  Tery  discoloured  water  [snnksn  reebP),  which  was  slightly  breaking 
on  these  places,  alkont  4  htboms  deep.  No  observations  eonid  be  taken  at  the  time, 
as  the  weather  was  thick  and  rainy.  The  positions  of  these  spots  were  lat,  42*  14'  S., 
long.  64°  38'  W. ;  and  lat.  42°  16',  long.  64°  42'  W. 

The  fact  of  no  soundings  having  been  token  invalidates  this  statement,  which  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  ia  worth. 

"^  Grant  Brtakert. 

Said  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  Orant,  1800  or  1801,  in  about  31°  33'  S.,  long. 
11^  30'  W.'  Thej  were  high  and  dangennu,  and  weie  supposed  to  be  the  same 
seen  by  Captain  Smith,  in  the  ship  OoinU  de  Malkt,  in  1T60,  in  31*  0'  S.,  long.  21° 
46'  W.,  or  10*  to  the  westward.     This  is  too  vague  for  credence. 

Htard  ShooL 

Captain  Luther  Heard,  of  the  ship  Charger,  ftora  Calcutta  to  Boston,  on  January 
31st,  18S9,  at  4x  20°  p.m.,  met  with  dtsooloured  water.  The  shoal  appeared  to  be  OT 
clear  sand,  stret«hiDg  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.G.  by  B.,  about  half  a  mile,  and  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  as  near  as  could  be  judged  bj  the  appearanoe  of  the  bottom, 
there  were  10  or  12  feet  water  on  it.  It  lies  in  the  track  of  homeward  bound  ships 
round  the  cape,  and  ia  therefore  dangerous,  lat.  34'  56'  S.,  long.  17°  40'  E.  No  tound- 
ings  taken. 

Ilia  Orande. 

An  island  was  laid  down  on  the  old  charts,  in  lat  46°  30',  long.  46°  40'.  The  fal- 
lowing is  the  notice  of  it : — 

"  In  the  latitude  of  45°  S.  there  is  a  very  large  pleasant  island,  discovered  by  An- 
tony La  Roeht,  a  native  of  Eneland,  in  his  passage  irom  the  South  Seoa,  in  the  jear 
1675.     The  Spanish  author,  who  gives  the  abstract  of  La  Roche's  vajsge,  printed. 


according  to  him,  in  1678,  says,  that  La  lloche  leaving  the  land  (discovered  by  h 
in  53°  8.,  and  which  was  seen  by  the  Jjeon,  in   1756),  and  sailing  one  whole  day  to 
the  N.W.,  the  wind  came  so  violentlv  at  South,  that  he  stood  North   for  three  days 


\,  till  they  were  arrived  in  46''  S. ;  when,  thinking  themselves  then  secure,  th^ 

relate  that,  directing  their  course  for  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  Brasil,  they  found, 
in  49°  S.,  a  very  large  pleasant  island,  with  a  good  port  toward  the  eastern  part,  in 
which  they  found  wood,  water,  and  fish ;  thev  saw  no  people,  notwithstanding  they 
Stayed  there  six  days.  The  size  of  this  island  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  ab- 
atraot;  but  the  expression  tmiu  grande,  very  large,  and  the  expectation  of  finding 
inhabitants,  seem  to  indicate  that'it  is  of  great  extent. 

It  was  frequently  sought  for  by  the  older  voyagers,  who,  finding  indications  of 
land,  such  as  driftwood,  discolonrea  water,  &o.,  believed  in  its  existence.  Bnt  it  baa 
long  since  been  disproved.    In  onr  earlier  editions  the  diacnssion  will  Iw  found.    It  is 

KaUmdykt  Broagt*. 
This  M  called  "  dry  bank  "  was  placed  in  about  33°  S.,  long.  4*  66'  E.,  on  Dntch 
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Ltntum't  Rtef, 

Mr.  John  Lennon,  oommiuider  of  tho  ship  Hibemia,  said,  "  Un  Uie  9th  of  April, 
1817,  on  m7  passage  to  India,  I  toQched  at  the  laknd  of  Tristaa  da  Cnnhaj  and  at  8 
a.ni.  of  the  above  date  sailed  again.  Wlien  clear  of  the  island,  steered  E.  bj  S.  with 
a  fair  wind,  until  11''  20"  a.m.  of  the  12th.  then  in  lat.  ar  31'  S.,  long.  4'  42'  W. 
Ship  going;  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  per  hoar,  perceived  a  sunken  rock  cIo«e  on  the 
port  tew ;  bore  up  immediately,  and  with  great  difflcnlty  escaped  running  on  it.  The 
part  or  end  that  at  one  tima  was  close  alongside,  I  could  very  distinctly  perceive.  The 
rock  was  about  9  feet  under  water;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  lOO  yards,  where  I 
suppose  the  rock  was  nigher  the  surface.  There  appeared _fitidi  of  toeea  growing  from 
the  rock.  On  taking  a  good  look-out  all  round,  we  oonid  perceive  two  other  rocks  or 
shoals  at  no  great  dihtance  trova  each  other.  Bearings  from  Tristan  da  Cunha,  by 
iss,  "E.  by  S.,  distant,  by  log,  35T  iniLes. 


This  was  probably  driftwood,  which  is  frequently  enoonntered  on  this  parallel. 
Montexuma  Roek. 


1843,  a  rock  lying  in  lat.  29°  32'  S.,  long.  39»  30'  W.     Thia  ii 
given  respecting  thia  danger. 


Captain  Moore,  of  the  RutteU  Eliiet,  from  Swansea,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  found 
Boundinga  in  4fi  fathoms  water,  on  a  auppoaed  bank,  in  lat.  30°  SO'  S. ,  long.  32*  50' 
W.     The  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  the  ohuige  in  the  colour  of  the  water. 

This  is  IJt  leafTues  S.W.  from  the  soundingi,  by  Captain  Denham,  said  to  be  of 
the  depth  of  1,700  fathoms,  before  mentioned.  It  was  sought  for,  without  success,  by 
the  Herald. 


Barque  Amu,  of  Liverpool,  Captain  W.  W.  Roheon,  toward  the  Isle  of  France, 
1B29.— On  Monday,  the  12th  of  October,  made  Tristan  da  Cnnbs-  On  Bunday,  the 
16th,  at  0''  30°'  a.m.,  saw  on  the  lee  bow  what  Captain  Kobson  at  4rat  supposed  U  ' 


•hoe  shape.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  long  tangle  growing  on  them. 

The  latitude  of  the  reef  is  37°  35'  S.,  and  longitude  T  31'  E. 

Captain  Liddell,  of  the  ship  Wellington,  December,  1835,  questions  its  existence, 
and  he  says,  "  1  oonfess  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  this  account  first  met  my 
eye,  as,  on  reference  to  my  journals,  I  found  I  had  passed  twice  nearly  over  the  very 
•pot,  in  tht-  daytimp.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  '  orescent  rock '  is  situated 
not  only  in  the  direct  route  of  all  the  outward  bojind  vessels  to  the  eastward,  but 
also  in  the  very  cruising  parallel  of  the  American  whalers,  whose  number  yearly  fre- 
^Bsnting  that  part  of  the  ocean  exceeds  tAre«  hundred,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to 
suspect  '  that  dead  whales,  siioali  of  devit  fish,  and  other  huge  marine  monsters,'  are 
still  sometimes  mistaken  for  banks  and  rocks  ? 

Satidrt  Bode. 

A  more  than  doubtful  dangn^to  the  southward  of  the  Penedo  de  S.  Pedro,  said  to 

have  been  seen  December  SOth,  1849.    The  partionlars  are  given  on  page  178,  ant*, 

8.  A.O.  2  H 
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SaxenAtirg  Itland. 

Ad  island,  named  Sazemberg,  it  said  to  have  been  first  saeo  by  J.  Lindeniai),  of 
Monnikendam.  23nl  of  August,  1670.  He  repmeota  it  as  having  a  remarkabla 
narrow  peak,  like  a  coloinn,  near  the  middle  of  tae  island ;  and,  from  his  acoonnt,  it 
was  laid  down  In  the  ohaits  at  ahont  30*  4fi'  S.,  and  I9f  W.  Captain  Qalloway.  in, 
the  American  ship  Fanny,  ontward  boond  to  China,  in  1804,  supposed  that  he  saw  it 
at  a  grtat  dutanct.  He  states  that  it  was  fonr  hours  in  sight,  hum  the  mast-head, 
without  chanfring-  its  appearance,  which  exhibited  a  peaked  hiU  in  the  centre,  and  ft 
blulTiit  one  of  the  extremities,  situated  in  the  parallel  aboTe  mentioned,  bnt  tfoo  dt- 
greei  more  to  th»  tattward. 

It  was  again  supposed  to  have  been  seen  br  Captain  J.  0.  Hi  ad,  in  the  aliip  7Vh« 
Sriton,  on  a  voj-age  to  Calcntta,  Sth  Marofa,  1916. 

The  acconntof  an  island,  said  to  have  been  seen  bj  the  Columbui,  Tiong,  master,ia 
1809,  lat.  30*  18'  S.,  long.  28*  20',  is  now  given  up  as  nnfaunded.  These  are  of  the 
most  TBgae  oharaeter. 

Telemaque  Rock, 

A  rock,  said  to  have  been  seen  Janaar^  1783,  in  lat  88'  11'  S.,  long.  21°  ME.. 
South  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  this  has  long  been  considered  to  have  been  aa. 


SECTION    IV, 


THE  NOBTHEEN  COAST  OF  BRASIL,  FEOM  CAPE  SAN  EOQUE 
TO  MARANHAM  AND  PARA. 

TIu  COAST  of  BKASZL,  aaia  well  known,  wucnraorilj  surrejedbr  the  Biron 
RoDEsin,  who,  bowerer,  well  detenniDed*  tha  frewnphical  pnritiana  of  the  points. 
The  baoka  off  the  coast,  however,  were  nnt  minutolj  exainined,  and  in  conaeaaence, 
'•e  builu  which  lieatfrom  6to8roiletoff  the  N.E.  cout  of  Brnail  i 


Terj-  iiDperfectly  reprewnted.  This  important  defect  has  been  remedied  in  a  ^n^t 
degree  bj  the  more  minute  nirvey  mane  hy  Lient^nant  M.  A.  Vital  de  Oliveira,  of 
the  Imperul  Brasilian  navy,  in  18^7 — 9,  and  to  which  the  enauing  directions  hare 
been  aaapted. 

CAPS  SA5  SOaVE  ■«  a  headland  in  lat.  &•  2S'  17'  S.,  and  ST  17'  W,,  8  leagnes 
to  the  S.S.B.  of  Fort  Toaro.oi  Cakanhar,  the  N.E.  point  of  Braxil.  The  cape,  to 
eaOtd,  ia  merely  a  down  of  sand,  like  the  coast  which  precedes  it  to  the  South,  and 
follows  it  to  the  North.  The  sand  is  nniformlj  while,  and  over  it  are  several  cliutera 
of  bushes.  It  may  be  known  by  several  small  red  cliff* ;  bat  these  show  only  when 
the  aun  is  in  a  favourable  direction ;  there  mav,  however,  be  seen ,  a  little  to  the 
South,  several  lar^  trees  near  the  eoaat :  and  tbeir  wholly  disappeaiing  may  form  a 
guide  for  proceeding  northward. 

The  oape  ia  not  a  salient  point,  thongh  frequently  m  marked  in  the  eharta  ;  nor 
does  the  laud  to  the  northward  of  it  exhtUt  any  remaikable  change  in  appearance. 

Northward  of  Cape  San  Roqne  the  ooaat  gradually  (alls,  or  declines  in  height,  to 
the  distanae  of  6  miles,  where  it  forma  the  low  point  PitUinga.  Here  the  shore  on 
the  North  forms  a  low  bay.  The  point  ia  not  more  remarkable  than  Cape  6aa  Roque 
■sd  n  to  be  aaoertaioed,  at  a  distance,  by  the  difierence  of  latitude  onlv.  The  coast 
batweeD  tike  two  is  wholly  of  sand  downs,  on  which  may  be  disooverea  bushes  of  a 
dark  green  ooloar ;  and  there  are,  here  and  there,  some  large  trees,  in  roond  masses, 
hit  not  definable  as  marks  on  approaching  the  shore.  The  extremity  of  Point  Fi- 
titiuga  ia  given  by  the  Baron  as  in  lat.  b°  21'  35'  S.,h>ng.  U*  19'  23". 

POIST  TOUSO.  roi'ro,  or  CakatOiar,  the  scmmlt  of  which  is  in  lat.  3*  8'  20' 
8.,  kmg.  Sfl'  30'  33',  is  sjtsate  at  the  distance  of  fi  leagues  N.N.W.  J  W.  [JT.  W.  bg 
N.^tiom  Point  Pititinga,  or  Petetinga,  and  the  ooast  continnea  of  the  tame  nature 
with  that  which  has  l^en  described,  being  low  and  sandy. 

Froa  Cape  Sao  Roque  to  Point  Tonro  the  shore  is  bordered  by  the  Eecife,  or  that 
nmarkable  ridge  of  ooral  rock,  which  charaeterisee  the  coast  in  general,  as  shown  in 
the  charts.  The  more  elevated  part  of  this  reef,  within  the  preeent  extent,  is  called 
Ptdrat  4m  Ovrta,  abont  8  milee  to  the  northward  of  Point  Pitilinga,  and  near  which 
there  is  good  anchorage. 

ThrS  BMifa,  the  belt  or  ooral  chain  of  rock  more  particularly  diatingniiihes  the 
eastern  ooast,  but  it  may  also  be  traced  on  the  northern,  nearly  all  the  nay  to  Ma- 
nnbam ;  and  M.  Roiuain  says  that  it  aeems  as  if  its  object  were  to  defend  the  shore 
IVom  the  impetooeity  of  the  wave*,  by  which  it  is  constantly  assailed. 
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The  reef,  in  Bereml  inEtaneea,  ia  bo  ex&ctlj  ttraight  and  evan,  u  ta  wein  the  work 
of  art,  and  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  tea.  In  some  plaoea  it  is  alwayia 
covered ;  In  others  it  is  level  with  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  particular  spots  are  from 
6  to  10  feet  above  it.  Its  cats  or  opcoingB  farm  the  eDtranceB  to  most  of  the  creeks 
and  harbonrs,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

BAKES  of  6AJS  KOftlTE.— The  Banks  of  San  Roque  are  on  a  great  extent  of 
•hoal  ground  which  enoonipasse»  all  the  N.E.  coast  of  Btasil.  Tbe^  commence  at 
Cape  San  Roque  tu  the  South,  and  terminate  beyond  Point  I'ubarao.  in  the  N.W.,in 
an  extent  of  34  leagues. 

Their  lonthemmoBt  point  lies  E.N.E.  IJ  miles  from  Cape  Santo  Roque.  It  is  the 
South  extreme  of  the  B^iarraeht  lU  Maracaj'ahit,  a  bauk  9  milesloog  in  aK.  bj- W. 
direction,  and  nearly  awash  throughout  its  length,  on  the  outer  or  seaward  edge,  with 
6  and  7  fothoms  water  close  to.  It  is  separated  hoai  the  next  bank  northward  bv 
the  Btirreta  dii  Pititinga,  a  channel  aoross  the  line  of  reeft  toward  the  village,  witn 
'i1  feet  water  in  it,  and  a  mile  wide.  The  drying  banks  sncceed  this,  and  are  tra- 
verted  bj  the  Barreta  do  Rio  do  Fogo,  and  the  Barreta  da>  Carcot,  two  oamvr 
shallow  channels  at  4  and  7}  miles  rtspectmty  ftom  the  Barreta  da  Pitidnga. 

At  j)j  miles  farther  is  the  Barreta  dot  Tourot,  in  41  fathoms,  leading  toward  the 
Faint,  with  the  Pedra  do  Ca^ao,  a  dry  shoal  b  the  centre,  which  forms  two  entraucea. 
The  outer  bonks  of  San  Hoque  extend  N.N.  W.  for  di  roilee  farther,  and  terminate  to 
the  northward  in  a  2j  fathom  ridge,  at  8^  miles  N.E.  ^  N.  fi-om  Tonro  Point,  and 
has  8  and  9  fathoms  immediately  ontaide.  This  point  is  in  lat.  0°  1'  &.,  long. 
3fi'26  W. 

The  San  Bo^ue  Channel  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  within  the  banks  above 
mentioned.  Thu  coast  itself  is  fringed  by  reefs  and  banks,  which  vary  in  their  dis- 
tance and  extent ;  and  between  (hem  and  the  oater  banks  the  depth  in  the  channel 
varies  from  4J  to  3^  fathoms.  Bnt  at  IS  milea  northward  of  Point  San  Roqne  is  r 
BAR,  of  onlv  15  feet,  so  that  although  shelter  may  be  found  in  the  channel  North  or 
South  of  this,  it  will  not  allow  vessels  of  any  draught  to  pass  through.  The 
channels  through  the  dangerous  apots  on  the  Mnka  should  not  be  attempted  by 
Htrangers. 


It  is  high  water  at  Cape  San  Roque  at  4^''.    Springs  rise  8  to  10  f^et. 


blue  to  a  green  colour. 

Beyond  Point  Tmtro,  or  the  great  elbow  of  land  to  the  northward  of  Cape  St. 
Roque,  the  coast,  extending  W.N.W.,  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  distiDgniahiDg 
objects.  To  the  south-eastward  of  Seara  [Ciara].  or  long,  about  I18J°,  there  are,  how. 
ever,  many  inland  and  beautiful  bills,  and  the  coast  is  bradered  with  that  remarkable 
ridge  or  reef  of  coral  rock,  which  has  been  described.  This  reef,  with  fluent 
hr^B,  continues  along  shore  19  leagnea  to  the  north-westward  of  Ciara )  and  with- 
in this  extent  the  land  is  moderately  high;  bnt  it  declines  thence  westward,  and  pre- 
sents a  low  shore,  with  eand-downs,  some  of  which  are  very  little  above  the  inrfaoe  of 
the  sea.  The  latter  will  be  given  in  detail  hereafter.  The  soundings,  as  they  gene- 
rally are  off  such  coasts,  are  mostly  regular,  and  decrease  gradually  toward  thesnoie, 
from  a  distance  of  4  or  5  leagnes. 

There  will  be  no  difBculty  in  navigating  the  coast,  if  proper  attention  and  cantion 
be  exercised.  A  strict  mast-head  look-out  iJiould  be  kept;  the  lead  should  be  con- 
stantly going )  yon  sboald  be  distrustful  of  your  distance  from  the  land,  both  bf  day 
and  night  ;  and  be  acquainted  with  the  tides. 

llie  Winds  und  Seanunh  of  Brasil  have  been  described  (69)  to  (89),  pages  £2  to 
68.    For  the  Tidkh,  see  pages  Sa  to  86.    For  the  CurBe.nIS,  pages  101,  102. 
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The  Vrca  do  Colia,  or  GAoelat,  is  the  next  Hhool  north-wegtward  of  the  St.  Roqae 
■hoals,  aiid  bcura  N.W.  27}  mites  frum  Point  Touro,  and  ii  12  miles  off  iihore.  At  3 
mileg  Weat  of  it  i*  the  extremity  of  the  LatmndeiTOa  Bank,  which  joini  the  coait  at 
2'oMt  7Vm  Irmaoi,  which  it  W.N.W.  31  miles  from  Point  Tonro.  To  the  westward 
of  the  Coraa  das  Lavadeiras  is  the  Uaca  da  Qmaeifao,  the  Urea  do  Menlioto,  and  the 
Vrca  lio  Tuharao,  dstached  shoalE,  very  dangerous,  beet  explained  by  the  charts,  aud 
the  latter  of  which  ia  37  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  Uroa  do  Ck)tea,  and  121  raila  N. 
bj  E.  from  Point  Tuharao. 

From  CaicOra,  which  is  3  miles  westward  of  Trea  Irmaos  Point,  shoals  stretch  off 
the  low  ooast  to  the  distance  of  from  4  to  S  miles,  and  so  eontinae  past  the  month  of 
the  Jtirer  Amargoao,  which  has  a  bar  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  on  which  is  Ma- 
eaa,  as  far  as  Rfdonda  Point,  5  miles  westward  of  Point  do  Mel. 

ASACATI.— The  first  port  of  the  Northern  coast  of  Bnuil  is  that  of  Arocati,  on 
the  Sktr  Jaguaript,  a  place  of  rising  conseqaeaoe.  The  month  of  the  river,  as  shown 
in  the  table  of  posiUons,  is  in  iat.  V  23}'  S.,  long.  3r  49'  W. 

Upon  the  Soath  bank  of  the  Jaguarip^at  the  distance  of  about  11  miles  from  the 
entrance,  is  the  town  of  Aracati.  At  the  entrance  is  a  bar,  narrow  and  dangeroos, 
owing  to  sand  banks  on  each  side ;  and  npsn  these  the  surf  is  very  violent.  The  sand 
issolooseat  themouth  of  the  river,  that,  even  with  the  coasting  vessels  of  the  conntry, 
Avery  precaution  is  repaired.  The  river  widens  immediately  within  the  bar,  and 
forms  rather  a  spacious  hasin ;  but  the  port  cannot,  from  the  uncertainty  of  ita  depth, 
«rer  become  important,  and  it  has,  at  times,  been  nearly  choked  up. 

The  town  of  Aracati,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  eonsists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
extending  East  and  West,  with  several  minor  streets  branching  from  it  to  the  sonth- 
ward.  Thus  far  the  rirer  is  influenced  by  the  tide.  At  the  ebb  the  stream  is  ford- 
able;  and,  as  it  spreads  cunsideiably  from  the  main  channel,  some  parts  remain  qnite 
dry  at  low  wstet. 

Setnarlii  and  tHrecltoni  by  Mr.  Dixon. — Vessels  from  Pamamhveo  on  the  eastern 
coast  to  Aracati,  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  N.N.G.,  and  then  North,  until 
they  pass  Cspe  St.  Roque,  and  the  parallel  of  tha  extensive  flats,  on  the  North 
coact,  oearing  the  same  name.  The  latitude  of  the  Urea  do  Minhoto,  the  most  dan- 
gerous reef  on  these  flats,  is  4°  S3'  S.,  in  the  long,  of  3€°  14'.  Having  passed  these 
shoals,  by  running  westward,  in  Iat.  4°  40',  or  thereabont,  on  approaching  near  enongh 
to  the  shore,  Poiet  do  Mel  will  be  seen,  composed  of  red  clifis  and  low  white  spots  of 
sand  on  each  side  of  them.  Point  do  Mel  is  in  Iat  4"  06 ,  long.  36°  fiO'.  This  point 
most  be  avoided,  for  when  it  bore  about  S.S.E.,  at  the  distance  of  13  miles,  we  were 
on  a  shallow  bank,  and  farther  to  leeward  the  water  appeared  white,  and,  without 
doubt,  was  shallower.  It  is  the  Angertitein  or  Joeo  da  Cunha  Bank,  which  is  dry  in 
parts,  and  consequently  very  dangerous.*  Rnnning  along  the  shore  north-westward, 
and  keeping  in  about  6  fathoms.  Point  Heteiro  Pcqueno,  formerly  coUed  Cap»  Cono, 
will  be  seen,  and  also  a  mountain,  appearing  blue,  in  the  interior  |  the  former  appears 


*  Arobbstiik  ok  Joao  da  Cunha  Viwxs. — In  the  month  of  December,  1S30,  the  brif 
AngtrtUin,  John  Boach,  tuaster,  passed  llirough  a  cluster  of  roaks,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
apparently  lram2  to  3  ^thoms  under  water.  The  vessel  ran  close  along  side  of  one,  which 
was  quite  visible  under  the  water,  sad  the  master,  bearing  the  lead  on  it,  had  not  more 
(ban  1 1  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Bouch  describes  the  rocks  as  d  a  dark  brown  colour,  showing 
tiiemselves  Bufficioatly  for  a  vessel  to  pass  clear  of  them  ;  and,  befoie  a  second  cast  can  be 
Rot,  yon  maybe  in  10  fathoms  of  water.  "  They  lie  in  s  triangular  form,  about  10  miles 
ftoni  the  land,  with  PontodoUel  8.S.E.,  and  the  ScdMount  onthoBeteitDW.N.W.  I W. 
iboot  8  leagues." 

la  the  more  exact  survey  by  Lieutenant  Vital  de  Oliveirs,  they  are  called  the  Joao  da 
Cunha  Beefs,  and  ue  aw<uh  with  many  detached  hoods,  and  mtcrvening  shoal  placet. 
Their  North  point  is  in  hit.  4*  11'  S.,  long.  38°  MC  W.  Just  Sonth  of  them  is  a  depth  of 
10  to   12   fathoms,  gradually  shoaling  to  the  South.    North  of  them  is  &om  12  to  16 
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red,  being  a  Urge  bank  of  red  sind,  and  the  latter  rcMmblea  Bardiej  Island,  in  St. 
George's  Channel.  When  these  two  objects  are  in  one,  the  JUteiio  Grande,  or  Atfft- 
beratm  Stad,  will  be  distinctlj  seen.  The  land  to  the  south-eastward  of  this  head  for 
3  or  4  miios  has  a  very  siognlar  appearance,  forminir  like  two  steps,  the  lower  part 
being  reddish,  and  the  other  grey.  The  head  itself  is  mgged,  and  baa  a  pinnaole 
close  to  its  base,  which,  when  bearing  W.  bj  6.,  will  appear  open. 

At  the  distanoG  of  about  a  mile  there  are  aereral  rocks,  of  which  the  outcrmoet  ia 
ooveredat  high  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  this  head  a  good  berth,  un- 
til a  large  lump  or  hill,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  JUleiro  Bay,  is  brought  to  bear 
S.W. ;  then  steer  toward  the  hill  until  Beteiro  Head  bears  E.S.E.  With  these  bear- 
ings there  is  safe  anchorage  in  'A  fathoms  of  water  \  or,  if  the  vcBsel's  draught  nil! 
admit,  you  may  go  farther  in,  and  hare  smoother  water,  aa  the  rocks  off  the  head 
break  iS  much  of  the  sea. 

Here  vessels  bound  to  Aracati  generally  lie  at  anchor,  while  the  master  proceeds 
thither  overland  to  inform  his  coDiip:nee  of  his  arrival,  draught  of  water,  &c.  Thera 
is  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  for  the  sccommodation  of  travellers,  and  further 
up  the  vallev  are  some  others,  where  a  horse  and  guide  may  be  procured.  The  dis- 
tance from  tnis  place  to  Aracati  is  about  SI  English  miles,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
way  is  along  the  sea-shore.  The  course  from  this  anchorage  to  the  bar  of  the  Ja- 
goaripe  is  about  N.W.  }  N.  {  the  distance  20  milee. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bar  is  very  barren.  On  the  North  side  of  the  en- 
trance ia  a  high  red  bluff,  and  also  two  rocks  close  to  the  water's  edge  \  one  of  these 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  gun  mounted,  with  a  small  fort  and  flagalaS',  and  some 
huts  dote  to  it  These  objects,  together  with  a  spit  of  sand  on  the  S.E.  side,  the 
breakers  aoross  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  smoothiiess  of  the  water  within  thein, 
are  good  marka  by  which  the  entrance  may  be  readily  known. 

In  proceeding  toward  tbe  bar  a  low  spit  of  sand  will  be  observed,  which  forms  the 
S.E.  ttde  of  tbe  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  ridge  of  heavy  breakers,  parallel  to  the 
sboM  for  2  or  3  miles,  without  any  appearance  of  a  passage.  Wu  approached  them  in 
onr  boat,  and,  perceiving  a  buoy,  we  soon  got  within  the  breakers,  where  we  asoer- 
tained  that  this  was  not  the  channel  used  by  the  pilots,  although  there  were  6  feet  of 
water  in  it  at  low  water.  The  fiett  channel  \m  farther  to  the  N.W.,  tor,  besides  having 
3  feet  at  low  water,  it  affords  an  easier  passage  oot,  a«  it  lies  in  a  N.B.  and 
S.W.  direction;  whereas  the  former  lies  nearly  E.N.E,  and  W.S.W.,  and  ia  very 

Both  of  theae  ohannela  are  liable  to  shift,  and  therefore  every  master  ought  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  stale  of  the  bar  before  he  attempts  to  enter.  Buoys  or 
boats  may  be  readily  placed  in  the  channel,  or  perches  may  be  fixed  on  the  spits,  or 
on  shore.    He  shonld  also  know  tbe  time  of  nigh  lAter,  and  take  the  bar  half  an 


hour  earlier.*  After  paiain^  the  boat  or  bnoy  that  shoald  be  moored  in  the  deepect 
water  between  the  breakers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hanl  up  3.S.B.  or  South,  to  clear 
a  bank  on  the  West  side,  that  nearly  dries  at  low  water.     On  this  bank,  sa  well  a* 


on  that  to  the  north-eastward  of  it,  perohea  ought  to  be  fixed.  So  s« 
is  cleared,  the  depth  will  increase,  and  a  westerly  course  must  be  taken,  in  order  to 
paai  between  the  high  sandy  beach  on  the  starboard  and  a  low  bank  that  driea  at 
two  honra  ebb,  on  the  port  hand.  This  channel,  not  a  hrlong  in  width,  ia  by  the 
pilots  generally  called  the  Funnel ;  and  there  are  nenally  ten  or  twelve  perches  bIddt 
tbe  edges  of  the  low  buik.  Having  passed  this  narrow  channel,  it  is  proper  to  hanl 
to  the  southward,  to  get  nnder  the  sandy  point  on  the  South  side  of  tne  river,  into 
smooth  water.  In  advancing  toward  O'^'ftTs  Bank,  which  mnst  be  approached  with 
cantion,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  tank  in  good  time,  in  order  to  get  close  to  the 
weather  shore.  The  channel  between  this  bank  and  the  shore  is  deep  and  narrow, 
but,  after  passing  it,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  2  j  or  4  fathoms,  where  vessels  gene- 
rally anchor  when  waiting  for  a  wind  or  tide  to  go  out. 
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A  vM«el  wboK  draaght  of  water  doea  not  exceed  10  feet  (and  it  wonld  be  imtini- 
dent  to  be  much  deeper  for  nssinff  the  barj  maj  wil  nj)  U  kt  two  hour*'  flood,  to 
Cmdi^i  anthoragt,  wbere  TOMelB  ^nenlly  l<na ;  and  bj-  waiting  for  mora  of  flood  ahe 
ma;  gti  2|  miles  atill  further  up,  and  take  in  a  car^  safelj. 

Sailing  ont  of  this  port  is  mora  daojteimu  than  coming  in,  as  the  wind  is  onl^ 
IkTonrable  for  pawing  the  bar  during  three  hoan  in  the  momiag,  and  even  then  it 
onnot  be  depended  apon.  Should  it  fail,  or  head  in  the  least,  ^e  Tessel  would  be 
in  Imminsnt  danger,  as  a  heavj  sea  is  always  running  on  the  bar ;  and  the  channel  ia 
io  narrow  that  anchoring  would  be  nseiesi.  When  a  yesael  h^  been  conducted 
through  the  Fwintl,  and  as  far  down  as  the  lowest  perch,  and  bein^  on  the  starboard 
tack,  as  much  cannts  shonld  be  >et  M  she  can  t»ttj,  in  order  to  gi*e  her  good  way 
over  the  shalloweat  part  and  through  the  breaken. 

No  veaeel  ahonld  attempt  to  go  oat  if  it  has  been  blowing  hard  the  doj  before,  u  a 
heavy  sea  will  then  be  on  the  bar,  and  probably  the  breece  not  regular. 

According  to  the  pilots  and  inhabitanta  of  the  place  the  channels  often  shift ;  the 
banks  being  composed  ot  quicksands,  the  river,  when  swollen  with  rains,  forces  it* 
way  throuj||h  them  in  various  directions,  and  sometimes  fonns  new  channels,  so 
that  then  is  no  oertainty  of  their  being  long  in  one  position.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  the  channel  is  seldom  deep  enoogh  till  after  the  river  has  been  raised  by  con- 
tinned  rain  ;  and  that  in  the  dry  season  venels  may  be  detained  (or  months  for  want 
of  sufficient  water. 

The  Tide  end  Ciurant  have  been  already  noticed. 

Commencing  at  about  3  leagues  fVom  the  Uivar  lagoaiipe  the  land,  Ibr  nearly  4 
leafptea,  close  to  the  sea,  appears  dark  and  fall,  with  several  openings  close  to  the 
bays.  At  about  half  a  league  from  the  oommencemeat  of  these  openings  are  some 
white  eliffii,  in  shape  like  a  schooner,  with  all  sails  set,  and  head  at  £asL  Bo  soon  as 
this  full  land  terminates,  the  coast  assumes  a  more  flat  and  level  appeortiiGv. 

lAGUARIPE  TO  SEARA.— Prom  the  month  of  the  lagurn^  to  PchiI  JTiieo- 
r^,  on  the  East  of  Ciara  or  Seara,  the  eosst  trends  If.  W.  trua,  and  the  distance  ia 
'ih  leagnea.  The  shore  is  uniformly  sandy,  but  bordered  b^  that  remarkable  reef 
which  haa  been  alreadv  noticed,  having  many  breaks  and  on  interval  between  it  and 
the  sandy  shore ;  bat  inland  are  the  several  mountainous  rangee,  named  MonU  Cm- 
McwJo,  MmU  OaitaenrKn,  Mantranguape,  &o,  Fimentel  describes  a  bay,  lOUAPE,  at 
about  0  leaguea  to  the  southward  of  Ciara,  which  now  appeon  to  have  a  village  on 
it,  and  which,  he  says,  forms  a  small  harbonr  to  the  westward  of  some  low  level  land. 
The  bay  is  sarToanded  by  verj^  high  perpendiciilar  otiflb,  f;navt  whioh  the  sea 
breaks  at  half  tide.  It  has  a  nigh,  round  rock,  behind  or  within  which  is  shelter 
and  anchotmge  in  2(  or  3  ftthAna.  On  the  N.W.  of  this  bluff  rook  you  may  anchor 
in  the  very  roll  of  the  sea,  as  it  has  1  and  S  Akthoros ;  and  on  the  strand  are  pita  for 
watering. 

CIARA  is  the  meet  important  town  upon  this  part  of  the  ooaat.  The  bay  on 
which  it  stands  is  formed  by  Point  Maco&ife  (in  lat.  3*  41'  30'  S.,  long.  36°  SO'^W.) 
'*  the  eastward,  and  by  the  River  Papina  to  the  westward,  an  extent  of  about  3 


leagnea.     It  is  extremely  open,  its  greatest  depth  being  about  3  miles. 

Li^hthonw.— Upon  Point  Maooripe  stand*  a  lighthouM,  showing  a  Arctf  light,  at 
ST  tet^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  10  miles  c^.  It  was  first  shown  on 
Janoary  Ist,  1847,  and,  according  to  the  official  notice,  is  in  lat  3^  41'  10',  long.  36* 
35'  9",  or  3'  further  West  than  we  have  given  it. 

Abreoat  of  tbe  town,  aod  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shon,  extends  a  ridge 
of  rocks,  level  with  the  water's  edge,  and  within  which  small  craft  generally  anchor, 
the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  being  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  reef. 

Tbe  land  within  Point  Macouipb  is  a  high  and  irregular  sand  hill,  terminating 
in  a  p'linl,  which  has  a  battery  and  tower  near  the  extremity.  Ships  advancing 
from  the  N.K.  should  not  approach  the  point  nearer  than  2  miles,  and  uonld  chooee ' 
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a  betth  without  the  points  nhich  form  the  b«_r.  Hit  Mmestj's  ship  Incoiutant,  in 
1))!4,  naa  the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  aachorea  here  during  the  memory 
or  the  oldest  inhabitantH;  having  brought  up  in  a  spot  vhich  had  previontlj  been 
occupied  bj  the  American  ^igate  OaniMutttm. 

The  VSla  da  IbrlaUia  do  Seara  Orande,  or  town  of  the  fortress  of  Ciara,  ie  bnilt 
upon  heav^  sand,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  four  etreots,  leading  tram  itj  and  it 
has  an  additional  long  street  on  the  North  side  of  the  square,  which  extends  ia  & 
parallel  direction,  but  is  uoconnecled  trith  it.  The  fort,  from  which  the  place  de- 
rives its  name,  stands  upon  a  sand  hill  clo«o  to  the  t«wn,  and  consists  of  a  sand  oi 
earth  rampart  toward  the  sea,  aod  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  on  the  land  aide, 
'i'here  is  not  much  to  invite  the  preference  given  to  this  spot ;  it  has  no  river,  nor 
any  harbour,  and  the  beach  is  bad.  to  land ;  the  breakers  are  violent,  and  the  reaft, 
or  reef,  affords  veiy  little  protection  to  vessels  riding  at  anchor  within  it  Tlw 
Mltlement  was  formerlj  situated  i)  leagues  more  to  the  north-westward,  upon  a  nar- 
row creek  (Papi'na],  where  there  now  exists  only  the  ruina  of  an  old  fort.  The  beach 
ia  Eteep,  which  renders  the  surf  dangerous  for  a  boat  to  pass  through  in  making  for 
the  shore,  and  landin;^  ia  particularly  inconvenient.  The  anchoring  ground  is  bad 
and  exposed ;  the  winds  are  always  from  the  southward  and  eastward ;  if  they  were 
very  variable,  a  vessel  could  soarcelj  ride  upon  the  coast 

Little  of  the  oity  is  visible  from  the  sea,  except  the  old  fortress  (La  Fortaleia, 
before  described),  and  the  few  hots  which  line  its  sides.  On  the  left  of  the  town 
there  is  a  small  river,  whose  banks  are  adorned  with  coqueirot. 

The  b«^  of  Ciara  opens  to  the  North,  forming  a  legular  and  spacious  semicircnlar 
bight  T%e  harbour  is  said  to  beoome  annually  shallower  from  the  sand  filling  it  iqt. 
Mr.  Kidder  says,  4n  1S42,  "  At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  few  coasting  smaeka  and 
an  English  brig  were  all  the  vessels  in  port.  The  landing  is  nowhere  good,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  surf  that  continually  breaks  upon  the  strand.  Adapted  to  this, 
the  pilot  boat  in  waich  I  went  on  shore  was  guanled  by  strong  outriggers  to  pre- 
vent oapsiziog,  bat  even  then  did  not  willingly  come  in  contact  with  the  shore." 
After  conveying  passengers  from  the  ship  to  a  fordable  depth,  they  are  landed  ia  a 
painola,  a  kind  of  chair  elevated  on  poles,  and  carried  by  four  men  in  the  same  man- 
ner aa  a  bier. 

The  rteife  or  reeb  form  a  complete  ridge,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
■bore,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water.  It  extends  parallel  with  the  shore  for  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mite,  with  two  openings,  one  above  the  other  below  the  town.  A 
small  vessel  may  come  to  anchor  belfween  it  and  the  shore ;  but  a  ship  can  bring  np 
in  any  one  of  the  openings  of  the  ridge,  or  on  the  outside  of  it.  A  vease)  coming  in 
from  the  northward  should  make  Point  Macoripe,  which  ia  2J  milea  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town,  with  a  small  fort  on  tt,  and  may  thence  bring  up  in  6  or  5  fathoms. 
On  the  appear&noe  of  a  ship  the  town  fort  displays  a  ^ito  flag  upon  a  toll  flagstaff. 

Northward  of  Ciara,  about  a  mile  from  shore,  is  a  rock  called  Pedra  da  Velka,  or 
the  OW  Woman't  Bock,  which  msv  be  known  by  the  breakers  over  it.  Within  this, 
at  half  the  distance,  is  another,  Loovendo  ,-  and  next,  that  portion  of  the  recife  within 
which  and  the  beach  small  vessels  may  anchor.  Eastward  of  the  latter  are  three 
Other  rocky  ^tcbes,  of  which  the  last  is  thrce-<juarters  of  a  mile  to  the  West  of 
Point  Haconpe ;  and  between  this  and  the  point  la  anchorage,  under  the  latter,  in 
S  fotboms. 

The  inner  anchorage,  before  mentioned,  is  between  the  recife  or  reef  and  the  shore. 
Yon  enter  by  the  eastern  channel  and  go  out  by  the  western,  when  tou  cannot  fetch 
out  by  the  eastern  one.  Here  a  veaeel  ties  at  low  water,  surrounaed  by  breoken, 
except  in  the  obannels ;  end,  as  the  pilots  are  very  inattentive,  it  is  altogether  very 
dangerous.     This  is,  nevertheleas,  becoming  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade. 

The  Baron  Ronssin,  in  his  "Pilote  dn  BrGsil,"  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
Seara.  Ciara  is  the  capital  of  the  provinie  of  the  same  name.  Its  anchorage  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  harbour,  being  exposed  to  all  winds  between  N.W.  and  East, 
which  are  frequent  hereabout ;  but  the  ground  is  excellent  for  holding,  from  3  milea 
off  the  land  to  the  reef,  which  iocludea  the  inner  roadstead. 
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In  the  outer  roadttead,  At  tmm  1  to  3  milss  froin  land,  are  from  6  to  10  fathomi  of 
vftter;  bottom  of  toft  saodstODe  ooTcred  with  sandj  o&ze,  aodiu  which  the  aiich<« 
holds  well.  The  coaitera  enter  the  inner  road  by  two  pewcfi  formed  id  the  reef,  at 
300  ftithoma  unDder ;  the  depth  in  these  passes  is  abont  13  feet  at  high  water.  Ths 
export  trade  of  this  place  is  cnieflj  ia  cotton,  hides,  and  the  dried  meat  whereof  there 
is  so  great  a  coDBamption  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Ok  the  Auchobaqb  of  Ciara,  bt  Lieut.  U'Elissalde,  op  the  Fubnch 
Marine,  couiumitNO  the  Qun  Bato  La  Vioie. 

The  road  of  Ciara  is  fonned  of  reefs,  which  render  its  approaeh  danf^eroua.  On 
the  easternmost  part,  or  Point  Macoripe,  a  liohtrouse  has  heen  bnilt,  elevated  40 
feet.  This  tight  is  fixed,  and  is  visible  about  12  miles  off.  It  has  been  shown  since 
January  1,  1^7.  The  westemmoBt  point  terminates  in  a  sandy  beach.  When  you 
pass  near  the  shore  you  should  gnard  against  some  small  rooks,  which  have  not  been 
shown  on  the  charts. 

To  Teach  the  enchorofre,  get  as  much  to  windward  as  will  allow  yon  to  hijnst  tha 
Sast  point  of  the  8»rra  Oiiguba  to  bear  South  ;  it  is  then  in  a  line  with  the  3Bretet 
Saef.  The  light  of  Macoripe  will  then  bear  8.E.  |  E.,  about  1)  mile  distant,  aod  the 
Bommit  of  Jua  to  S.W.  You  will  then  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  and  thenco 
st«er  on  towards  the  Serra  de  Joa  until  the  eastern  angle  of  the  fort  bean  South. 
Steer  then  for  the  fort,  and  yon  will  reach  an  anchorage. 

At  the  anchorage  of  La  VifPB  we  found  the  depth  to  be  19  feet  at  low  water,  to  28 
or  90  feet  at  high  water,  which  gites  a  mean  depth  of  2S  feet  nMrly.  Yon  roust 
moor  and  lun  out  20  fiithoms  of  diain  to  each  anchor,  and  the  holding  ground  is  m 
good  that  a  Teasel  never  drirei. 

The  road  ia  open  from  W.N.W.  to  E.  by  the  North,  so  that  it  is  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  are  to  be  feared,  the  land  or  southern  breezes  being  always  very  weak  i 
the  rerft  break  off  the  swell,  but  you  always  roll  a  little,  the  swell  coming  constantly 
ftom  the  N.E.  Landing  is  very  difficult,  for  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence  on 
the  sandy  shore,  and  it  beconies  impossible  at  high  water,  under  pain  of  losing  your 
boats.  It  is  adTisable  at  low  water  to  fix  a  grapnel  off-shore,  so  that  yon  may  always 
ktep  your  boats  to  the  swell  by  means  of  it. 

Watfcring  is  difflcnlt,  the  boats  keeping  some  distance  off  t  the  getting  large  casks 
on  board  at  low  water  is  most  troublesome,  and  is  impossible  at  other  times.  Yon  are 
also  very  fortunate  if  you  get  the  water  ;  we  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  kindness 
of  the  American  consul,  who  readily  placed  bis  well  at  our  disposal.  The  inhabitants 
procure  water  by  digging  a  tAr  feet  in  the  sand,  but  the  quantity  sained  thus  is 
very  insufficient.     Every  ship  therefore  freighted  with  cattle  should  be  prepared 


Macoripe,  where  watering  ia  an  easy  task. 

COAST  WESrVASS  OF  CIARA.— From  off  Ciara  H.M.S.  Sapphir*  pro- 
ceeded on  a  N.W.  1  W.  and  N.W.  course,  alon^  the  land,  at  not  mora  than  4  miles 
distance,  in  fWim  13  to  1 1  (kthoma,  until  she  amvcd  at  the  village  of  Curi,  a  distance 
of  about  10  leagues.  When  abreast  of  it,  says  the  Captain,  the  decrease  of  soundings 
to  9  and  7  fathoms  warned  me  off.  There  is  a  heavy  breaking  shoal  extending  from 
the  point  on  which  this  village  stands ;  and  in  case  any  one  not  knowing  his  longi- 
tude should  make  it,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  we  saw  catamarans,  with  their 
sails  hoisted  to  dry  on  the  beach,  which  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  large  boats 
■ailing  npon  a  river,  nntil  thq  regularity  of  their  distance  and  a  nearer  approaoh 
dispelled  the  illusion. 

Hauling  ont  tram  Cum,  the  water  did  not  deepen  for  a  eonsiderabte  time.    By  the 

Sapphire'*  obserTationa,  Cnra  appeared  to  be  in  lat.  3*  28'  S.,  long.  39°  0'  W.    In  tha 

S.A.O.  2  N 


COAST  WESTWARD  OF  CIARA. 

B  reprsfloited  in 

Resuming  the  coast  q1.  Ciora,  we  now  proceed  to  obsen-e  that  from  Point  Maeoripo 
the  coast  trends  JV.  5b"°  W.  tnie,  to  the  meridian  of  Mount  Melan^,  a  distance  tSt 
nearly  19  leagues.  This  muunt,  so  called,  iaan  insulated  sand-hill  near  the  coast. 
In  the  intermediate  dii^tancc  vou  pass,  saci^esiiively,  before  the  mouths  of  the  Papina 
or  Rio  tie  Ctara  Velha,  Rio  Cioppi,  and  RioCitrA,  with  the  Morro  or  Itill  cf  Curi, 
and  the  Serra  de  Maitdahu,  in  the  iuterior  of  the  country,  called  also  the  Sarm 
Oranth. 

All  this  coast  is  sterile  and  desert  in  the  part  next  the  sea,  and  shows  no  trace  of 
culture  nor  inhnbitants,  it  beinir  one  undiversifled  series  of  low  downs  and  loose  sand. 
'I'he  const  is  clean  )  and,  at  2  or  3  miles  ftom  it,  are  founl  from  6  to  13  hthomi  of 
water,  with  fine  grcj  sand. 

From  Mount  Melan^la  the  coast  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  trends  N.  04* 
if.,  true,  II  leagues,  lo  a  village  named  Almufidai ;  then  N.  69*  W.,  fi  leagues,  to 
Point  Tupiiji. 

The  village  of  Almufedas,  standing  within  the  ■and'^own  on  the  shore,  is  situated 
on  the  boi'der  of  a  small  river,  Araeali  Mirim,  naTigabla  by  coasters.  From  the 
offing  its  steeple  mav  be  seen  among  a  group  of  cocoa  trees.  It  stands  in  2°  JW  S., 
»nd  39^  58'  W. 

This  village  serves  to  indicate  the  oommencetnent  of  a  bank  which  extends  thenoo 
ni^nrl,v  to  tliu  littlo  hamUt  of  Jericoocoara,  utuata  about  40  miles  more  to  the 
wektwai'd. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COAST  CONTINUED. 

Between  Point  Trapaji  and  the  Point  of  JericoacoBra,  before  noticed,  the  cout 
trends  nearly  East  and  West,  in  a  distance  of  9  leaguea  ;  from  Jerieoaeoara  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jiie  Camucin  or  Camotin  it  forms  a  slender  bay,  in  extent  6  leagneai 
from  the  Camucin  to  another  river,  the  Tamonha  or  Tamonia,  it  again  trends  nearly 
West,  5{  leagues )  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Iguaratau  6)  leagues. 

Off  Mount  Mclangia  (long.  39°  IS),  before  noticed,  a  bank  commences,  which 
thence  extends  all  the  way  to  the  River  IsuBrassu,  an  extent  of  4S  leagnes.  This 
bank,  which  is  called  in  the  countr)"  Pracel  dt  Caraeit,  from  the  name  of  the  most 
considerable  hamlet  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  extends  outward  about  3}  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  is  circnm scribed  by  the  depth  of  6  fathoms.  Upon  the  bank  of  the 
village  of  Almufedas,  there  are  41  fothoms  at  3  miles  from  the  shore ;  and  at  3  leagues 
North  from  Point  Trapaji  are  6  fathoms ;  and  there  are  similar  depths  thence  west- 
ward all  the  way  to  the  Ignarasnu.  From  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  1  fathoms,  the 
water  gradually  shoalens  to  half  a  fathom  near  shore  ;  but,  owing  to  this  gradual 
decrease  in  depth,  there  are  no  breakers.  Those  approaching  may,  therefore,  wlvance 
safely,  by  keeping  the  hand  lead  going.* 

Large  vessels  coming  in  from  sea,  and  proceeding  westward,  should  keep  off,  at  4 
leagnes  from  the  land ;  the  coast  being  so  low  that,  at  a  safe  distance,  the  tops  of 
cocoa  trees  only  can  be  occasionally  seen,  and  in  the  finest  weather. 

When  you  hare  advanced  to  about  8  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  meridian  of 
Caracu  [40°  11' W. 3,  and  continue  on  a  westerly  route,  upon  approaching  a  little 
■earer  to  the  land  you  will  discern  some  hute,  which  form  the  hamlet  of  CaUelkamo* ; 
bnt  this  is  not  requisite  tor  a  vessel  of  any  size ;  and  those  drawing  Id  feet  of  water 
should  not  come  nearer  to  the  shore  than  10  miles,  where  they  will  find  6  or  7  fathoms 
and  less  water,  as  well  as  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Jericoacoanu 
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When  fou  mar  be  westwarcl  of  JericoHcoara  the  draught  of  the  ve&Mle  uid  eoond- 
itiK*  will  determine  the  distance  to  irhich  it  nay  be  proper  to  approach  the  bight. 
The  botlom  here  has  been  represented  as  lufliciently  clear  to  allow  a  Teasel  to  come 
in  nithont  danger,  and  aa  having  4  fathoms  of  water  at  half  a  mile  from  the  cove. 

JSBICOACOA&A.— This  bif(ht  or  cove  is  formed  bj  the  broken  ridfre  or  ledfre  of 
roekii,  with  which  the  coast  is  bordered,  into  a  small  basin  between  them  and  the 
ehore.  The  waves  commonly  beat  high  on  the  reef,  and  break  oTer  it  into  the  tran- 
quil basin.  On  the  Bhore  may  be  oceasionally  seen  the  temporary  hula  of  the  Sirla- 
ng'ot,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sertao  or  interior  country.  These  huts  are  formed  of 
perchea  filed  in  the  earth  at  one  of  thdr  extremities,  united  at  the  other,  and  covered 
with  fowskius  as  a  protection  from  the  wind  i  they  appear  to  remain  only  while  the 
coasters  come  to  take  off  the  hides,  &c.,  which  are  sola  here,  and  which  are  prodneed 
in  great  quantities  by  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood. 


According  to  M.  Ronasin  the  down  which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  Jerieoaeonra 
aUnda  in  laL  2"  47'  28%  long.  40°  27'  16'.— Variation  of  the  needle,  at  2  leagues  to 
the  northward,  in  January',  1S2D,  2*  23'  \Y.     At  present  it  is  S"  30'  W. 

The  coast  which  follows  Jericoaooara,  to  the  westward,  is  a  low  shore  of  white 
■and,  having,  in  the  interior,  clumps  of  small  bnahes,  and  without  it  the  ridge  or 
border  of  rock.  Hence  foilow,  in  ^accession,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  [he  mouths  of 
the  little  rivers  Gimuein  or  Camoiin,  Tapuya,  Tamonha,  Sec,  which  may  be  eeen  on 
advancing  very  near  to  the  shore.  The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  navigable  (br 
eoastera  of  any  draught ;  the  others  will  admit  boats  only. 

At  from  1  to  4  miles  of  distance  from  this  coast  are  fnund  fVom  4  to  8  fathoms  of 
vater,  bottom  of  oaze,  saad,  and  madrepores,  or  coralline  substancee. 

The  PEBJTAIBAO,  or  PARANAHYRA,  &c.— The  Rio  da  Pimetibao,  or  Para- 
tutAj/ba,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivere  in  Brasil  ;  end,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  formed  by  three  streams  of  the  same  name,  that 
take  their  rise  in  the  borders  of  the  Sierra,  which  bounds  the  province  of  Fiaahy 
ontheS.W.  [Lat.  lOMoS.]  The  portion  of  coast  between  the  Borra  rfe /^uarnMH, 
the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Sio  Pernaihao,  and  the  Barro  d»  Tutiiya,  its  western- 
most, has  generally  been  exhibited  very  incorrectly  in  the  charts.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  mouths  is  between  9  and  10  leagues,  within  which  e:nent  the  Rio  Pemai' 
hao,  or  Faranbyba.  discharges  itself  by  four  others,  namely,  the  Barra  Vclha,  and  the 
Barras  do  Meiti.  da  Ci'j'u,  and  Ja»  Qmariat.  All  these  openings  are  formed  by  a 
group  of  low  isles,  composing  the  delta  of  the  Pernaihao,  and  the  five  of  which,  next 
to  the  sea,  afford  excellent  paatorage  fur  cattle. 

The  Harbour  of  Tutoja,  on  the  West,  has  been  described  as  the  only  harbour  alooi; 
the  extensive  line  of  coast  between  Rahia,  in  Int.  13°  South,  and  the  Maranon,  under 
the  itqnatoi',  that  admits  of  the  bar  being  crossed  at  all  times  of  the  moon,  by  Teasels 
drawing  fcoiu  14  to  15  feet  of  water. 

The  Bar  of  Iguarassu,  and  the  Borra  Velha,  the  two  easternmost  passages,  hare 
become  unnavigabie  for  ships  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  ssnd  banks  to 
leeward,  vessels  now  proceed  to  enter  by  the  Barra  de  Taloya,  for  which  branch  of 
the  river  a  pilot  may  be  obtained. 

The  Bar  of  Tutoyn  is  described  as  of  (freat  breadth,  mome  say  6  miles.  The  mnsfcra 
of  two  English  vessels,  who  have  sounded  on  it,  never  found  less  than  S  and  6  fathoms 
of  water ;  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  correctly  surveyed,  caution  is  required. 

The  charts  have  exhibited  a  rock,  called  Pedra  do  Sul,  between  the  Barra  Veliia 
and  Barra  do  Meio  ;  but  M.  Konssin  says  that  this  is  not  a  danger  really  lo  l<e 
feared,  being  only  a  break  of  ttie  reef  on  the  coast,  and  does  not  extend  more  than 
a  mile  along  shore.  On  approaching  the  coast  hereabout,  in  fine  weather,  yon 
may  see,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  leagues  tothe  Bouth-easlward,  the  hi-jb  lands 
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of  tlie  iQferioT,  named  the  Serrat  do*  Gkoi,  Strrai  de  Jlyhiappaha,  which  are  ths 
lut  roouiitaiDi  that  oome  in  sight  between  Uiia  and  Manutham  to  those  prooeediny 
vestward. 

It  ii  advirablo  not  to  approach  the  coast  of  the  emboQchum  or  mouths  of  the 
Pernaibao  nearer  than  to  4  or  d  miles,  and  not  farther  in  than  to  a  depth  of  8  fathoms. 
The  sea  ia  very  mnddy,  and  the  bottom  of  oaxy  sand,  before  these  pasaagea )  the 
groond  is  therefore  bad  for  anchoring.  Eight  or  10  fathoms  maj  be  found  at  4  ot  6 
mites  from  land. 

To  the  West  of  the  Port  of  Tutoja  the  coast  graduallv  abates  in  height  The 
shore  is  composed  of  flats  of  sand,  with  woods  in  the  interior  only.  The  coast  ex- 
hibits sand-hills,  of  a  shining  white  coIoqt,  withont  anj  rerdnre  ;  and  hsring  the 
appearance  of  linen  cloths,  or  extended  sheets,  they  have  received  the  name  of  Lan- 
fon  Pequeno*  ^Little  SheeW],  in  contra-distinct  ion  to  a  more  extensive  range  to  the 
westward,  named  Lancet  Grarulti  [the  Great  Shtet»]. 

n  the  "West  hy  the 

The  River  Pergnigas  separates  the  Lanooes  Orandes  from  the  Lan$oea  Peqnenoa. 
A  long  spit  extending  from  this  river  is  formed,  as  are  all  the  banks,  and  even  the 
islands  on  this  coast,  by  the  tide  of  the  river  meeting  the  coirent  of  the  sea.  H.M.S. 
Sapphira  crossed  this  bank  by  night  in  5  fathoms,  and  the  Merteg  in  3J,  bat  ia  7 
&thonis  a  ship  will  be  quite  elose  enough. 

If  the  coast  be  made  from  the  northward,  abont  the  Ferguigas  and  Lan^oes  Peque- 
nos,  soundings  will  be  struck  in  19  or  20  ^thorns,  and  soon  after  in  13;  and  from 
thence  reguiiir  bottom  will  bo  found  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  until  the  veesel  is  close 
enough  to  haul  off  and  steer  along  the  land.  The  land  hereabout  is  green,  interspersed 
with  ssnd-hilis.  It  is  low  and  irregular ;  but  in  one  place  there  is  an  extent  of  a  mile 
or  white  sand,  crowned  with  green  of  a  regular  height. 

In  keeping  S  or  10  miles  from  this  part  of  the  coast  yon  will  be  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  avoid  all  danger ;  and  thos  you  will  have  from  T  to  14  &thoms  of  water. 

The  Biver  Per^piiijas  is  sufficiently  deep  for  a  large  and  well-constmoted  brig 
to  anchor  some  distauoe  from  its  entrance;  but  the  interior  navigation  b  reported 
to  be  difficult. 

EusBAtDE  Bakk.— On  March  1,  1S49,  Lieutenant  D'Elisaalde,  in  the  French 
Mhooner  La  VtgU,  in  beating  np  from  Cayenne  to  Ciora,  in  30  to  3&  fathomsi 
■uddenly  fell  on  a  bank  of  11  to  13  fhthonu,  about  1  mile  or  1^  mile  in  length. 
The  depth  appeared  to  be  even  on  it,  and  no  ripple  or  change  of  colour  would  indi' 
cate  its  existence. 

It  is  about  35  miles  from  the  coast  of  RranI,  N.N.E.  of  Foranahyba,  and  its  South 
part  is  in  lat.  2"  17'  25°  S.,  long.  41°  62'  IT  W. 

LAHCOES  ORASDES.— The  coast  to  the  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pergnicaa 
trends  N.  65°  W.  to  N.  80°  W.,  on  an  extent  of  abont  1 7  leagues.  It  resembles  that 
which  precedes  it  to  the  li^t.  Its  downs  are  of  shifting  sand,  of  a  moderate  height, 
and  their  extent  very  near  12  leagues.  Nothinjj  can  more  reeemble  white  el^ets 
extended  on  land ;  and  this  aspect  is  very  remarkable  and  useful,  bs  a  landfall,  to 
those  coming  in  fhim  sea  when  bound  to  Maranham,  &c. 

Accordina;  to  M.  Roussin  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lsn^oes  Orandes  is  situate 
in  hiL  2°  .?4'  12'  S.,  and  42°  44'  32'  W. ;  the  western  extrcmitv  in  2°  21'  0'  S.,  and 
43"  12'  W. 

Emily  SnoAL— This  shoal,  which  was  discovered  in  163T,  by  the  grounding  of  ■ 
French  vessel,  lies  in  about  lat,  2°  18'  S.,  long.  43°  7'  W.,  nearly  where  41  f^oms 
are  marked  in  the  chart.  The  following  is  the  notice  of  the  shoal  by  Vi.  Charles 
Leraistrc,  uommandcr  of  the  ship  Emitt/,  of  Nantes : — 
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"  When  poBBinff  the  Langoes  Orandea,  and  N.  by  E.  of  tho  moat  remarkable  und- 
hill,  T  or  8  miles  from  land,  in  7  to  9  fathoma,  at  12'-  30"  p.m.,  the  £mitg  got  into 
aboal  water  npon  a  bank  of  2{  fathoms,  which  appeared  to  In  of  Bmall  extent,  around 
whidi  I  ibuoa  7  fathoms.  The  Teasel  was  going  two  knots  at  the  time,  and  at  noon 
■was  in  2°  20'  2'  South  Utitade. 

"  Tha  bank  ia  situated  within  a  rerj  little  of  the  track  of  the  sloop  La  Sayadert, 
and  where  6,  between  7  and  9  fathome  are  fbaod.  It  is  probable  that  this  sounding 
was  obtained  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water,  for  I  thinktnat  a  vessel  runniog  4  knots 
would  cross  sufficiently  rapid,  bo  as  to  get  onlj-  one  shoal  sounding. 

"  This  bank  is  very  dangeroos,  because  it  is  situated  in  the  route  that  a  large  Tea- 
sel would  take,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  land  that  would  remove  all  apprelunsion 
of  danger.  It  was  at  low  water  when  I  tonched,  or  theieabouts,  and  from  aloft  onlr 
one  green  patch  of  trifling  extent  was  to  bo  seen,  resembling  others  on  these  shores. 
It  will  be  again  noticed. 

KANOROVE  COAST,  ftc.— Immediatelv  to  the  Weat  of  the  Langoea  Oiandes 
the  coast  entirely  changes  its  aspect.  Instead  of  being  arid,  and  devoid  of  verdnre, 
it  now  appears  as  if  wholly  covered  with  bashes  and  grovea,  so  closely  set  that,  at  the 
distanceof  4  miles,  the  ground  between  them  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  shore  is  low,  and 
ia  called  the  Prat/a  dat  Mangue*  Verdt*,  or  Btach  of  Mangrovei.  The  sudden  tran- 
ntion  of  eolonr  here,  from  that  of  the  Lan^oes,  renders  it  impoedble  to  mistake  thia 
portion  of  coast. 

The  portion  of  coast,  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  of  43°  24',  turns 
kbruptiy  to  the  West,  and  southward  of  West.  Here  you  have  in  sight  the  Island 
of  St.  Anne,  which  forms,  with  the  continent  and  the  Isle  of  Maranhao,  or  Maranham, 
the  grand  inlet  called  the  B<^ia  d»  St.  Joti. 

IBLE  OP  SAUTA  AlflTA.— This  isle,  or  rather  cloatar  of  islands,  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  lands  which  precede  it  to  the  East,  is  equally  oovered  with  man- 
groTes  and  other  trees :  and,  with  the  eiception  of  its  lighthouse,  offers  nothing  re- 
markable when  it  first  comes  in  sight  On  advancing,  hoireTer,  you  will  see  the 
breakers  which  Uo  about  to  the  eastward  of  it,  of  which  the  eastemniost  are  8  miles 
from  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island.  Near  these  shoals  are  frnm  7  to  24  hthoms  of 
water;  bottom  of  sand.  There  is  shelter  under  the  8.E.  part  of  the  iitlaDd,  as 
was  fbnnd  by  Captain  Oales,  at  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Fbneoucer,  mentioned 
hereafter. 

To  the  West  of  Sta.  Anna's  Island  will  be  seen  the  breakers  of  the  Corona  Orande, 
a  vast  flat  of  rocks  and  sand,  nearly  even  with  the  water,  and  extending  abont  G  leagued 
to  the  northward  from  Maranham  Island. 

LiOHTHOUSB  ON  Sta.  Anna's  Island. — This  hghthouse,  which  was  first  lighted  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1831,  was  described  in  the  notification  as  a  square  tower,  haring  three 
distinct  stories,  each  story  diminishing  as  it  rises.  Its  full  height  is  about  90  feet 
■hove  high  water,  spring  tides ;  but  it  is  in  a  minons  condition,  and  may  have  to  be 
discontinued.  It  shows  a  revolving  Ught,  visible  every  thirty  seconds,  for  about  ten 
■eoonds  together. 

The  inlet  of  Bahia  de  St  ]oa£,  between  the  continent  and  Maranham  Island,  is  too 
shoal  and  dangerous  for  a  passage  to  the  port  of  Maranham,  even  for  small  vessels. 
The  general  entrance  is,  therefore,  by  the  Bay  of  St.  Marcos,  to  the  West  of  the 
Corona  Orande,  as  will  be  shown  bereofler. 

The  tide,  as  before  notioed,  sets  with  great  streneth  into  the  Bahia  de  St.  Jos6 
On  the  first  time  the  Sapphire  ran  along  the  coast  she  was  set  inside  the  reeft,  obliged 
toBDcbor  in  6  fathome,  and  was  thence  compelled  ta  steer  oat  on  a  N.E.  course,  in 
order  to  get  clear  of  them.  The  breakers,  howeter,  as  we  have  noticed,  always  show 
themselves,  and  should  be  ronnded  in  no  lees  than  14  bthoms. 

The  same  ship  found  anchorage  in  7  &thonu,  with  the  lighthouse  on  Sta.  Anna's 
Island  bearing  W.ii.W.  t  W.,  and  Mangrove  Point  S.E.  i  £.  Within  the  reefs  the 
ground  is  bad. 
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K.W.  course  should  be  pursued,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoal  parts  of  the  Sank  of 
Caraeu.  Having  ran  100  miles  upon  the  N.W.  course,  allowing  1^  mile  per  hoar  for 
the  cnrrent's  assistance,  in  soundings  verpng  from  11  to  20  fathoms,  charge  the 
course  to  W.  ^  N.,  which  is  nearlj  the  direction  of  the  coaat  from  Jericoacoara  lo 
HftDgBW  Point  i  and  it  will  give  yon  a  sigbt  of  the  land  aa  f&r  as  the  Island  of  Sta. 
Anno. 

"  When  ahips  ere  bonnd  to  Maranham,  from  seaward,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  land  considerably  to  the  eastward,  as  the  currents  in  general  set  very 
strongly  between  W.  1  S.  and  W.N.W.  If,  in  endeavonrini^  to  make  the  land,  yon 
should  be  in  latitude  about  3°  S.,  on  diaoovering  it,  you  will  be  off  Mount  Melanj-Ja, 
or  between  it  and  Ciai&  ;  if  the  Latter,  three  ouer  mountains  will  be  ubserved  to  the 
K.S.B.,  lying  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.  of  each  other,  which  mountains  are  abont  T 
leagoes  to  the  westward  of  Ciara,  and  are  easily  seen  from  that  place.  About  thi* 
part  of  tiie  coaat  yon  will  have  a  bottom  of  fine  sand  and  iihvils. 

"  If  yon  should  make  land  when  you  consider  yomrself  in  from  lat.  2°  15'  S-  to  2^ 
30'  S.,  and  have  a  bottom  of  small  red  and  white  stones,  you  will  be  off  Jericoacoara. 
If  the  bottom  conaists  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red  stone«,  jou  will  be  off  the  Faraitahiba 
or  Tamonia ;  and  three  mountains,  lying  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  each  other,  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  will  be  seen. 

"  The  whole  coast  from  Point  Macoripe  to  Faranahiba  is  sandy  to  about  half  s 
league  inland,  whence  it  appears  well  cultivated;  so  that  it  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  coast  between  Parauahiba  and  Oreen  Mangues  (Mangroves)  Point,  which 
consists  of  nothing  but  sand,  without  the  least  sign  of  vegetation. 

■'  Inclining  to  the  shore,  and  observing  the  Lancoei  or  sand  banks  well,  as  yon 
pass  along,  ue  entrance  of  the  River  Pergnigas  will  easily  be  distinguiiihed.  Tha 
sand  will  now  begin  to  assume  a  higher  and  more  irregular  appearance  j  this  height 
and  irregularity  does  not,  however,  deserve  the  appellation  of  hills.  When  the  Per- 
guigas  bears  S.S.E.  yon  will  begin  to  shoalen  your  water  to  8  or  9  fathoms,  but  a 
steady  conrse  should  be  pursued,  as'you  will  presently  pass  a  spit  formed  by  the  sand 
washed  from  the  river,  and  which,  meeting  the  natural  course  of  the  cunent  in  tha 
offing,  inclines  it  to  the  N.W. 

"  If  the  day  should  be  far  advanced,  when  you  are  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  haul 
to  the  wind  under  topsails  and  foresail  for  the  night,  standing  offinto  22  or24fa^ama, 
and  on  into  12  or  14  iiithoms.  It  wonld  be  advisable  to  haul  the  wind  before  you  are 
past  the  Perguigas,  as  otherwise  you  may  be  short  of  daylight  for  the  operations  of 
the  ensuing  day.  At  daylight  you  may  bear  up  under  all  sail,  purouing  the  fonner 
course  and  distance  from  the  shore,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  sand  banks  (£a»- 
ecus)  the  land  will  begin  to  appear  a  little  more  fertile,  and  Oreen  Mangoes  Point 
will  easily  be  distinguished." 

On  the  shoals  eastward  of  Sta.  Anna  Island  the  following  remarks  were  made  by 
Captain  Livingston,  on  his  voyage  of  1624. 

"  A  dangerous  shoal  exists  at  about  10  or  II  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sta.  Anna'i 
Island.  Many  vessels  have  narrowly  escaped  it.  We  got  into  3  fathoms,  with  Sta. 
Anna  bearing  W.  by  3.  The  bottom  was  of  fine  sand,  in  ridges,  with  even  10  fa- 
thoms between.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  ai'e  also  coral  rocks,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sea  broke,  a  littie  to  the  westward  of  us.  About  the  same  time,  a 
Ftench  brig  in  company,  the  Catar,  of  Marseilles,  struck,  and  unshipped  her  rudder 
at  about  1)  mile  to  the  N.E,  of  us,  though  her  master  assured  me  they  had  never 
found  less  than  6  fathoms.  We  hsidone  cast  of  only  2  fathoms,  but  did  not  touch. 
So  the  lead  must  either  have  hit  the  top  of  a  coral  rock,  or  ebe  a  knob  of  sand. 
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"  The  Island  of  SanU  Anna  «how«  quite  level  in  the  direction  we  made  it,  and  I 
think  cftDnot  be  lesa  than  12  miles  long,  in  place  of  2  or  3  commonly  laid  down.  I 
hATespoken  with  manyvhoconcnmith  me  in  tbii  opinion,  and  one  who  ha*  been 
on  it  states  it  as  12  miles  long,  and  3}  or  4  miles  broad. 

"  From  the  appearance  of  the  land,*  and  the  depth*  of  water,  both  the  French  Cap- 
tain and  myself  thought  we  were  on  the  Coroa  Grande,  or  Orand  Oroum,  to  the 
westward;  and  as  nt|{ht  was  rapidly  coming- on  we  both  anchored  ;  ve,  in  SfotbotDH,, 
and  he,  at  half  a  mile  West  of  us,  in  2d  fathoms. 

"The  Cfesor's  Shoal  (so  called  by  me  from  the  French  brig  above  mentioned)  lies 
shouts  miles  South,  and  as  much  East  of  the  place  we  anchored  at  the  evening  alter 
we  were  in  sQch  shallow  water  on  it.  The  shoal  1  consider  very  daaeeroiu,  and 
think  it  extends  3}  miles  East  and  AVest,  and  3  miles  North  and  Sontb ;  bnt  there  ii 
at  least  one  other  at  a,  short  distance  South  of  it. 

"  I  hare  conveiaed  with  several  intelligent  masters,  who  have  been  in  the  Haran- 
ham  trade.  Many  haie  seen  it.  All  of  them  seem  to  think  that  the  safest  mode  for 
those  bound  to  Maranbam  is  to  get  into  about  2°  South  or  a  little  to  the  soathward  of 
2°,  and  run,  with  great  caution,  ontil  Mount  Itacolami  {ort  which  now  standa  a  light- 
house] on  the  western  side  of  Maranham  Bay,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  is  seen  ; 
and  I  incline  to  their  opinion  :  as  thus,  though  it  may  occasion  a  little  more  watchful- 
ness, repays  it  in  safetr ;  keeping  vessels  ^ear  of  the  Ccesar  Shoal  and  the  Coroa 
'  Grande,  as  well  ai  making  them  snre  of  not  getting  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Jos£. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Ciesar's  Shoal  lies  in  the  very  track  formerly  pointed 
oat  in  the  Sailing  Directions  for  making  Sta.  Anna;  and  if  the  frigate  IncentUmt  had 
ron  on  her  course  a  few  miles  further,  as  shown  in  the  chart  by  Captain  Bawett, 
vilhoat  hauling  up,  she  must  have  discovered  it." 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Ctoaar  Shoal  has  appeared  in  onr  works  mnee  ths  year 
1825,  and  that  of  the  Emil;^  Shoal,  on  the  preceding  page,  since  1838 :  yet  they  were 
entirely  omitted  in  an  Admiralty  chart  issued  in  1860.  In  the  confidence  induced  by 
the  ofttcial  claims  to  infallibility,  Captain  Gale,  of  the  Fancoutw,  of  Liverpool,  4d6 
tons,  bound  for  Maranham,  having  made  the  Lanpoes  Grandes,  steered  W.N.W.  and 
struck  on  the  Emily  Shoal,  sustaining  much  damage.  She  then  steered  N.W.  by  W., 
and  again  struck  about  II  a.m.  on  the  precise  spot  indicated  above  aethe  Ce»arbhoal, 
but  shown  as  clear  of  danger  in  the  captain's  chart.  She  soon  became  nnmenageable, 
and  Unally  aunk  in  the  Bay  of  San  Jos^  on  the  West  side  of  the  island.  The  crew 
and  portion  of  the  caigo  were  saved.  In  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted,  the  fore- 
going facts  were  established,  and  Captain  Gale's  certificate  waa  immediately  returned, 
■•  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  disaster. 

Captain  SeuieU'g  Dirsctiont  go  on  at  foUmo : — "  When  yon  lose  sight  of  the  Island 
of  Sta.  Anna,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  you  will  be  abreast  of  the  Great  Crown  Bank 

t  Coroa  Grande],  and  sbonid  keep  a  good  lookout  to  the  southward  from  the  mast- 
ead ;  and  if  breakeni  should  he  discovered,  or  if  tou  shoalen  your  water  to  less  than 
18  fathoms,  haul  out  half  a  point,  but  no  more.  Your  distance  to  be  ran  on  a  N.W. 
by  W.  course  will  be  about  13  miles,  and  on  the  westerly  course,  11  miles,  inolnding 
1  mile  per  hour  upon  each  for  the  assistance  of  the  current,  before  yon  alter  the  course 
to  W.S.W. ;  which  having  done,  without  fear,  look  out  for  Mount  Itaeolumi  ahead, 
and  the  Tavita^a  coast  on  the  '  '  ■■  ™-  ■ 
coast,  are  described  hereafter. 

M.  RouBsin  says  that  the  breaker*  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  with  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Sta.  Anna,  mev  sometimes  in  clear  weather  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  at  3  lea^ea 
off,  and  from  the  deck  of  a  corvette,  or  aloop,  at  half  this  distance.  They  are  divided 
into  several  groups,  and  always  show,  although  tke  tide  rissa  12  feet.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  their  appearance  is  pivdnced  by  the  state  of  the  tide,  or  the  greater  or  leM 


*  It  ia  to  b«  recollected  that,  at  this  time,  the  lightbouse  was  not  erected.— So. 
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eleration  of  tha  waves.  The  narthemmoat  point  of  the  brmken  of  the  Ooroa  Oranda 
U  BiTen  hy  the  Baron  at  in  Ut.  T  10'  SO"  8.,  bag.  43°  27'  32"  W.  Captain  Hewett 
prenoDBlj  gave  as  very  nearly  the  aaoie. 

Oq  approachiiiff  the  Coroa  Grande  from  the  North,  when  the  eky  u  not  clear,  yon 
may  dutingnish  uie  coast  of  Marauham  Island  from  that  of  Sta.  Aona  by  it*  being 
bigner,  tta  nuMes  woody,  the  eonfiguratiou  varied,  and  a  bald  white  sliore  on  the 
North. 

HARANHAM.— DESCRIPTION,  &o.— The  Bay  of  San  Mdreoa,  or  Maranham 
Bay,  is  comprehended  between  the  Island  Mamnheo  and  the  continental  coast  on 
the  Weat.  Its  principal  entrance  lies  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  The  bay  is  navigable,  in 
the  gi«at«at  ^rt  of  its  extent,  tot  large  vessels,  and  frigates  may  anchor  bef<»>e  the 
Jianour  of  St.  Luu,  the  principal  part  of  the  bay,  sitoate  on  the  coast  of  Maranham 
Inland. 

The  entrance  of  the  bay,  being  limited  on  each  side  by  the  dangerous  ehoals  shown 
on  the  chart,  ranst  be  approached  with  caution. 

St.  LUIS. — The  city  of  St.  Luis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Maranhatn,  is  the 
Hat  of  govemment  and  of  the  bishop.  It  occupies  two  small  hills,  eitoate  at  a  short 
distance  East  and  West  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  little  valley.  Several 
buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  particularly  the  public  edifices,  several  con- 
vents and  churches,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  cathedral,  occupying  the  North  . 
side  of  a  square  plain,  covered  with  grass,  and  lying  before  the  palace  of  government. 
The  streets  arc  generally  at  right  angles,  but  the  ineqoality  of  the  ground  renders  k 
walk  fatiguing. 


navigation.  The  safety  of  the  port  permits  careening ;  the  water  is  good  and  abund- 
ant, and  on  the  island  beef  and  rice  are  equally  gotten ;  but,  if  in  want  of  consider- 
able quantities,  they  may  be  most  advantageously  obtained  on  the  Alcantra  or  conti- 
nental coast ;  beca'ise  this  is,  vnevery  respect,  more  fertile  than  the  island,  and  num 
abundant  in  cattle,  fruits,  &c. 

M.  Roussin  says  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  high  in  the  city ;  more  es- 
peciaUy  from  the  month  of  December  Xq  that  of  June.  St.  Luis,  standing  on  the 
West  Bide  of  the  island,  does  not  esperience,  generally,  the  salutary  winds  from  the 
eastward;  those  which  arrive  being  very  weak. 

With  regard  to  the  winds,  and  other  phenomena,  theyearmay  be  here  divided  into 
seasons ;  winter,  which  be^ns  in  Uecember  and  ends  in  May ;  and  summer,  which 
prevails  dnring  the  other  six  months.  The  first  of  these  two  seasons  is  that  of  the 
rains;  they  fall  abundantly,  and  are  accompanied  with  violent  stonns,  especially  in 
the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  a  part  of  June.  The  thunder  and  hght- 
ning  are  then  almost  permanent,  and  in  the  squalls  the  wind  blows  f^om  the  North 
to  the  S.W.  bv  S.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  experience  at  Maranham  hurrkantM, 
properly  so  called  j  and,  even  in  the  worst  times,  there  are  long  intervals  of  tolerable 
weather.  There  are  frequent  &IIb  of  rain  in  the  snmmer ;  and,  in  this  season,  the 
regular  winds  are  mostly  from  E.S.E.  to  N.E.  by  the  East,  these  being  the  general 

The  air  at  Maranham  is  generally  healthy ;  but  in  the  season  of  the  rains  fevers  of 
a  dangerous  nature  at  times  prevail,  though  they  commonly  yield  to  appiopriata 
treatment. 


SATLING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARANHAM. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  approaches,  and  the  details  of  the  navigation  near 
Maranham,  have  been  comparatiteryiaiperfeet,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  period  bad 
elapsad  sine*  Captain  Hewett  suireyed  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  eity,  and 
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■  of  the  banks  and 


iw,  hovever,  enabled  to  give  complete  Knd  recent  instraotions  for  the 
n  ttuB  and  Pan,  aa  the  French  Ooremment  have  anrveyed  and  pub- 
ea  of  eharta  of  the  whole  of  these  ooasts  left  untouohed  by  Admiral 


The  Srat  officer  nho  endeaTonred  to  improre  our  knowledKO  of  this  ooaat  was  M. 
Ch.  Philippe  do  Kerludlet,  Lientenant  on  board  L'Adonit,  between  1837  and  1840, 
ntd  whose  directions  were  published  in  1841.  Bat  the  principal,  pnbliahed  in  1846, 
are  those  of  Captain  L.  Tardy  de  MontraTel,  of  Za  Boulonnaut,  employed  on  the 
surrey  in  1842  and  1843.  From  the  works  of  these  officers  we  have  corrected  onr 
T  dewriptioDs,  and  extracted  Irom  them  what  was  neoessuy  to  complete  the  in- 


DiREcnoya  for  Maranrah,  bt  Aduikal  Rocbbih,  1827. 

The  winds  in  the  enviroDi  are  mostly  from  the  eaatem  quarter.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  eastward  that  the  coast  is  made,  whether  arriving  from  Europe,  Ouyana,  or  the 
West  Indies,  The  only  exception  is  with  wind  at  times  between  the  North  and  the 
West.  At  all  other  times  you  gain  a  eight  of  the  Langoes  Orandea,  bekre  described. 
This  shore  of  white  sand  may  be  seen  to  commence  about  20  Icagoes  £.  by  B.  from 
the  Isle  of  Bta.  Anna,  and  extends,  aa  we  have  shown,  to  the  verdant  coast  of 
Mangrove,  which  terminates  in  a  gieat  elbow  of  land,  onder  tbe  meridian  of 
48°  28'  W.* 

Off  the  coast,  at  4  or  S  miles  tram  the  Great  LangoM,  are  from  5  to  6  fathoms  of 
vater,  but  by  an  error  in  longitude,  very  presumable  hereabout,  you  may  easily  mis- 
take the  SmaUtr  for  the  Greater  Lanjjoes )  bat  observe  that,  when  off  the  latter,  yon 
will  have  the  shoal  grounds  of  the  River  Fergnigas  to  the  East,  in  place  of  being  to 
the  West  while  off  the  former.  In  order  to  avoid  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect, 
hold  off  to  lOor  12mileefrom  the  coast,  and  continue  your  course  from  6  to  10  &- 
thorns.  At  this  distance  from  land  you  will  be  between  the  parallels  of  2*  IS'  and 
2*  30'  S.,  on  a  mean  direction  of  W^.W.,  which  is  that  of  the  coast. 

Having  reached  the  meridian  of  43*  20',  which  is  that  of  the  middle  of  the  beach  of 
Maiigutt  VvrUt,  and  at  7  or  8  miles  from  shore,  yon  must  shape  a  course  northward, 
in  Older  to  avoid  the  CtMar's  Reef  and  St.  Anne's  Breakers,  which  exist  as  before  de- 
■cribed. 

Hark  well  that,  in  this  traverse,  the  tide  will  require  attention,  and  a  due  allow- 
uce  for  it  must  be  acooidiog  to  its  direetion  and  strength.  The  flood  on  this  part  of 
iJie  coast,  as  already  notice^  sets  to  the  &.W.,  and  ebb  to  the  N.E.,  sontetimes  with 
a  velocity  of  2  miles  in  an  hour. 

There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  Isle  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  beach  of 
Hangnes  Verdes,  but  it  is  more  elevated.  It  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  as 
they  are  separated  by  a  large  open  space,  whereas  the  coast  is  altogether  in- 
terrupted. 

Having  passed  the  breakers  to  the  North  of  the  Isle  Bt.  Anna,  which  ma^  be  known 
by  the  lighthonse,  continue  to  steer  to  the  West  several  degrees  North,  antil  yoa  come 


the  Gqoator,  and  long.,  bv  account,  bevond  il*  W.     Bat  Lieut.  Lee,  in  the  U  S.V.  brig 
"  '  ' '      "  '     '      ntisfactory  soundine;  of  3,9S0fathoms  on  tbe  spot,  and  othersof  1,000 
«  (...Mm..  In  w.  "J-Jjuty.    This  decides  its  non-eiistenoe. 
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You  maj,  perhaps,  recofcni^  tI)B  breakera  of  the  Coroa  OraDde  b;  the  qaalitf  of 
the  bottom,  of  flne  sand  ttiih  black  and  reddish  spwka,  which  Boundingii  bm)nie  very 
frequent  when  jon  arrive  on  their  meridian ;  bu^  we  repeat,  that  if  the  land  ha«  been 
made  aa  we  have  ad vieed,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  aa  to  the  poaition  of  the 
Teasel,  when  yon  see  the  Coroa  Grande;  if  you  have  made  tho  Langoes  Grandes 
throngbout  their  extent,  yoQ  wiil  have  run  along  a  space  of  30  leagues  perfectly  de- 
termined. 

From  the  North  point  of  the  Coroa  Grande  two  rontea  present  themselves  for  en- 
tering the  Bay  of  San  Marcoe,  and  afterwarde  the  anchorage  of  San  Laii. 

The  first  is  by  ronndinR,  by  the  North  and  West,  the  Coroa  Grande,  by  means  of 
the  land ;  the  depth  in  doing  w  ought  never  to  be  less  than  9  to  II  fathoms,  while  you 
fbllow  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  then  running  alon^  the  western  shore  of  Maranham, 
of  which  TOO  may  see  the  Noith  part  at  the  same  time  that  yon  do  the  breakei^  if 
the  weather  is  clear.  Independently  of  the  greater  height  of  its  coasts,  the  Inland  of 
Maranham  is  distingoished  from  that  of  Santa  Anna,  in  coming  from  sea,  by  the  white 
cliffs  on  its  northern  part. 

The  flmt  point  of  Maranham,  which  wiU  be  seen  to  the  southward,  on  passing  the 
banks  of  Coroa  Grande,  ie  that  of  San  Marco>,  or  St.  Mark,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  bay.  It  is  a  hi^h,  bluff  point,  and  on  its  height  is  a  gaardhonae  and  signal  staff. 
A  broad  shelf  extends  from  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  point,  alon|;  the  coast,  with  flats 
of  rock  and  sand  to  more  than  TOO  fathoms  from  the  shore,  which  most,  therefore,  be 
approached  with  caution. 

On  continuing  the  route  to  the  S.W.  and  S.W.  \  8.,  yon  will  make  the  parallel  of 
the  little  fort  San  Antonio  da  la  Burra,  situate  on  the  point  da»  Areiat,  or  Areat, 
which  is  the  North  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St  Lnia.  Here  ends  the 
flat  of  rocks  and  sand  aboTe  noticed,  and  to  the  point  you  should  not  approach  nearer 
than  half  a  mile,  at  which  distance  may  be  fbond  from  35  to  40  feet  of  water,  where 
you  may  anchor. 

The  best  and  most  frequented  route  to  St.  Lnis  is  taken  by  gaining*  a  sight  of  the 
Morro  Itaeiiiutni,  before  mentioned,  a  small  mountain  of  the  continent,  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  North  part  of  the 
Coroa  Grande.  This  mountain  resembles  in  shape  a  pointed  cap  with  very  broad 
sides.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  bushy  trees,  and  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  5  leagiics 
off,  in  clear  weather.  By  this  insulated  hill  the  coast  may  be  readily  known.  The 
land  to  the  North  of  it  suddenly  taking  a  western  direction,  and  to  the  southward  are 
red  cliffs,  trending  S.S.E.  There  is  no  similar  mark  in  tho  vicinity  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore noted  both  on  arrival  and  as  a  point  of  departure. 

The  LiOHTHOtBE  is  a  quadrangular  building,  erected  on  the  cliff  of  Mount  Itaeo- 
lumi,  the  sides  of  which  fece  the  cardinal  points,  and  is  79  feet  high  from  the  baae, 
and  147  feet  above  high  water  mark.  It  shows  a  revolving  light  of  two  distinct 
colours,  one  being  of  the  natural  appearance,  the  other  of  a  nd  colour,  these  lighta 
bdng  alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  about  two  minutes  in  each  revolution.  It 
^ras  first  lighted  on  January  Ist,  1830. 

On  approaching  Mount  Jtacolumi,  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  gunner's  quoin,  and 
is  remarkable  only  from  the  low  land  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  lighthouse  on  Sta. 
Anna's  Inland  it  hears  W.  J  N.  nearly  IS  leagues.  When  this  mount  is  descried, 
shape  a  course  to  bring  it  to  bear  W.N.W.,  and,  according  to  judgment,  aboat  4 
leagues  distant.* 

When  yon  are  within  6  milei  to  the  East  of  this  lighthouse,  and  about  to  enter  the 
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B(i7  of  St.  Marcos,  the  route  ii  dm  Sooth,  16  nulea,  that  U  to  aa^,  to  the  panllel 
of,  and  a  leaffno  to  the  East  of  Point  Tatinjca.  From  this  position'  j-on  can  ateer 
8.S.B.  directlj  for  the  point  of  San  Marcos  ;  bat  j-on  miut  not  steer  this  direct  ooune 
while  the  ebb  tide  or  hi){h  water  laatu,  in  order  to  asoid  being  driven  bj  the  flood  on 
to  the  north-east  point  of  the  Bank  da  Ccrca,  on  which  there  is  but  little  depth  at 
low  water.  It  will  be  better  tlien  to  steer  4  miles  to  the  8.B.  from  -J  miles  East 
from  Talinga.  Thia  route  will  carry  you  nearly  2  railea  to  the  N.E.  J  N.  from  Point 
San  Marcos.  From  this  last  position  ran  along  the  coast  of  Maranham,  at  TOO  or 
800  yards  dbtaaoe,  in  9, 12,  and  8  fothoma,  to  the  anohotage,  as  directed  in  ths  first 

In  all  the  ezteat  of  thia  passage  from  the  parallel  of  Itacolnmi,  the  only  attention 
required  fbeaides  sonnding  continually,  as  indeed  ought  always  to  be  done  while  near 
ehoalaor  land)  is  to  keep,  until  you  are  on  the  parallel  of  Point  Tatinga,  to  the 
West  of  the  North  point  of  the  only  danger,  which  is  called  by  some  hero  the 
Middle  Bank  (Bank  doMeio];*  and  to  do  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  4  or  S 
miles  frum  the  coast  of  the  continent,  as  you  run  along  it  to  Point  Tatinga.  After 
having  advanced  thus  far  toward  the  entrance,  and  having  croaaed  the  bay  to  And  the 
Point  San  Marcos,  yon  will  have  a  good  mark  to  assure  yourself  that  yon  are  to  the 
Eaat  of  the  Bank  da  Cerca,  and  at  a  suflioieDt  distance  from  the  bank  and  from  the 
coast  of  Maranbnm;  it  is  to  steer  so  as  to  keep  a  small  space  open  between  the  two 
email  islets  (Espera  lalea]  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Isle  do  MeOo. 

St.  Uark'i  Point,  having  on  it  aaquare  tower,  cannot  be  mistaken.  On  nporoach- 
ing  the  point,  a  sandbank,  dry  in  many  parts,  will  be  seen  at  about  2,miles-N.N,  K.  of 
it;  the  Banea  da  Carea,  or  Aeereas  Bank  to  tile  weatward,  will  also  be  seen  breaking 
Id  many  places.  Between  these  is  the  channel  to  St.  Luis  Roads.  On  passing  St. 
Marcos  Point  the  rocks  will  be  seen  to  the  westward  of  it;  bnt  hy  givlDg  them  a 
Bufficient  berth,  and  bringing  the  body  of  the  ItCt  do  Medo  to  bear  S.W.,  and  tht  fort 
on  Panto  dot  Areiat  South,  you  anchor  in  Ifi  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  On  the  foul 
ground  off  St.  Mark'a  Point  many  anchors  have  been  loat. 

The  best  anchorage  before  the  month  of  the  harbour,  is  at  600  fathoms  to  a  mile 
from  Port  St  Antonio,  or  Ponta  das  Areias,  with  the  fort  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  J  E. 
Id  this  position  there  are  from  30  to  45  feet  of  water,  at  low  ebbs.  Small  veasel*  go 
higher  up,  toward  the  bank  of  the  lale  do  Medo.t 

The  anchorage  before  St.  Luis  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  south.west  hy  the 
Ponta  da  Ouia,  appertaining  to  Maranham,  by  the  Isle  Medo,  and  several  shoals,  on 
which  there  is  little  water  at  low  tides;  to  the  East  and  the  N.E.  by  the  coast  of 
HaranhsQi  ;  to  the  S.E.  by  the  banks  which  bound  the  South  side  of  the  entiance 
into  the  harbonr  i  lastly,  at  about  2  miles  to  the  K.W,  by  the  Bank  da  Cerca,  before 
mentioned,  and  which  haa,  in  eome  places  only  6  feet  over  it  at  low  water. 

Beside  the  passage  on  the  N.E.  of  the  bank,  leading  to  the  anchorage,  there  la 
another  on  the  S.W.,  between  it  and  the  Isle  Medo,  but  the  latter  is  taken  only  with 
wioda  between  North  and  South  by  tbe  West.     When  they  are  easterly  it  ia  obvioua 
that,  for  attaining  the  roadstead,  the  passage  by  the  Maranham  coast  is  always  pre-  ' 
farable. 

The  entrance  of  the  Harbour  of  St.  Lnia  ia  not  diScult  far  amall  veasela,  but  those 


•  This  bank  was  not  eiarained  by  Admital  RooJwin,  but  it  is  fiilly  shown  by  Captain 
Howett,  in  ouTchut  of  this  coast.  It  won  sorvuyed  by  Captain  de  Uontravel,  of  We  French 
Uarine,  as  shown  herasfLer. 

t  Captain  Wellenl "y  has  not*d  two  spots  for  anchoiuge ;  the  flnt  in  16  bthoms,  with 
tbefort  S.E.,  andthatofSt.  Murk  E.N.K  ;  the  seconJ,  with  Fort  Antonio  E.  'S.,  and  Fort 
St.  Mitrk  N.  li.  by  E,  Thmo  marlis  show  iha  extromitiea  of  the  good  ground  ;  the  second 
elation  is  recommended  as  the  best.  The  b'apjihiit  nei-or  lost  on  anchor ;  while  vobscI*  near 
her  conunooly  did. 
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of  gteeX  drano'ht  cuinot  fatck  in  the  channel,  naleu  the  vtnd  be  faTonr«ble ;  and  t&l 
tnmt  buTs  a  pilot. 

The  leaat  depth  found  on  the  bar  of  St.  Luis,  in  1820,  «sb  11  feet  at  the  lowest 
ebbs,  and  nearl;  27  feet  at  high  water ;  but  from  a  sobseqaent  examination  it  appears 
that  there  is  now  lesa,  and  that  the  channel  is  ^wing  up.  The  mud  bank  on  th« 
South  aide  of  the  channel  is  partly  dry  at  half  tide. 

Those  tcbkIh  whom  draught  will  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  harbour  of  St.  Luis, 
and  which  may  require  some  repair,  may  find  a  tranquil  anchorage  in  the  little  bav 
or  cove  of  Atakt,  to  the  B.W.  of  Maranham,  having  a  bottom  of  mod  or  oom,  wita 
15  or  16  fathoms  of  WBt«r ;  the  onrrent  less  rapid  than  before  St.  Lnia,  and  Uie  sea 
alwavB  smooth.  After  doubling  the  Isle  Medo  on  the  West  the  distance  to  it  is  1  or 
2  miles. 

DlBBCTIONS  FOR  MaS&HHAM,  BY  CaPTUN   L.  TaBDT  DE  MoMTBATEL,  07    THE 

Fbencb  Mabinb,  1847. 

The  Bay  of  San  Job£,  though  filled  with  ahoals,  offers  nevertheless  a  channel  be- 
tween the  Island  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  continent,  which  leads  to  the  anchorage  of 
San  Luis,  froing  round  the  Sonth  aide  of  the  Isle  of  Maranham.  Bat  this  channel  i« 
of  moBt  difficult  navigation,  and  ;«  very  seldom  taken  by  any  veasela,  and  then  only 
becanse,  by  entering  the  Bay  of  St.  Jose  by  mistake,  or  driven  there  by  the  force  of 
the  currents,  they  are  obliged  to  continae  bo  dangerous  a  muta.  As  the  flood  tide 
runs  rapidly  to  the  8.W.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bav,  it  is  prudent,  on  leaving  the  beach 
of  Mangues  Verdes  in  order  to  pass  well  to  the  North  of  the  breakera  of  Santa  Anna 
to  avoid  their  iufluenee,  to  go  further  northward  in  the  track.  The  banks  of  Santa 
Anna  bein^  very  steep,  they  can  always  be  passed  safely  at  a  short  distance,  takinir 
care  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  flood  tide,  which  is  estimated  here  to  mn  21  and  S 
miles  an  hour.    If  there  should  be  a  slight  breeze,  and  you  pass  too  cloea  to  the  reefi^ 

Jou  may  he  driven  on  them,  or  else  into  the  West  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Jott,  and 
nd  ]  onrself  in  a  very  critical  situation. 

0>Toa  Orandt. — Supposing,  then,  that  yon  pass  3  milee  to  the  North  of  these  banksf 
when  on  the  meridian  of  the  lighthouse,  yon  will  steer  W.  \  N.  to  pass  some  miles  to 
tiie  North  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Cloroa  Orande,  which  extends 
12|  miles  northward  of  the  North  point  of  the  Island  of  Maranham.  This  bank  is 
formed  of  several  fiats,  of  which  the  three  principal  generally,  but  do  not  always, 
break.  The  corvette  La  Btrgere,  which  anchored  for  two  days  on  this  bank,  observed 
that  it  always  broke  while  the  ebb  lasted,  andthat  the  three  principal  groups  did  not 
show  during  the  second  half  of  the  flood.  It  hsa  been  said  that  there  are  some  chan- 
nels across  the  Coroa  Orande,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Maranham,  but  the  na- 
vigation of  La  Bwgera  proves  positively  that  they  ore  scaroely  navigaUe. 

Whsn,  after  having  left  the  meridian  of  Santa  Anna,  yon  have  run  26  milea  on  the 
traok  I  have  mentioned  (in  which  route  the  force  of  the  cnrrents  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  mean  rata  of  which  may  be  taken  as  2}  miles,  the  flood  running 
B.  S6*  W.,  and  the  ebb  N.B.),.Toa  will  be  through  the  northern  groups  of  the 
Coroa  Grande,  the  breaker*  on  which  will  have  been  seen  if  the  state  ot  the  aea 
allows  it. 

Motto  lUteolumi.—'^an  vrill  then  steer  West  and  make  the  Morra  Itaeoliiai,  befi>ra 
described.  On  this  point  u  the  lighthouse,  which  was  much  required  ;  but  as  the 
Morro  was  aufficiently  firm  for  such  an  erection,  it  was  therefore  built  on  the  clitf 
itself,  1,090  yards  £.  |  8.  from  the  Morro )  the  light  revolving  alternately  red  and 
whit«.  I  have  o^n  heard  complaints  fh>m  captains  of  the  careless  way  in  which 
the  lights  on  Itaeolumi  and  Santa  Anna  were  managed ;  bat  as  for  mvself,  daring 
the  time  that  I  was  employed  in  sounding  the  Bay  of  Son  Marcos,  I  did  not  observe 
any  neglect  in   this  important  service.    It  is  as  well,  however,  to  bs  on  your 

In  flne  weather  the  Morro  ItacolumL  may  be  seen  16  or  30  milea  off,  like  a  inwU 
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•onieal  islet  on  the  horiion,  uid  vill  continue  «o  between  Eait  and  Wett,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  10  milea. 

Point  Tatinga. — Then  steer  3.  by  E.,  so  as  to  bring  Point  Tatinga,  the  extreme 
knd  inaijfhttotheS.W.,  to  bear  S.W.  ^  S.  With  this  bearing  on,  ran  S.S.W., 
•o  a*  td  bring  the  same  Point  Tatinga  to  bear  S.W.  by  W.,  and  then  ran  for  Fort 
San  Marooa,  wtuoh  joo  will  see  on  the  horizon  like  a  small  hill,  bearing  S.  }  W. 

Ooroa  Ptixaia. — In  the  route  we  have  described  yon  will  hare  constantly'  hod  a 
depth  of  IS  to  16  fathoma,  except  in  one  part,  about  13  mites  Weat  of  the  Morro  Ita- 
ootami,  where  there  is  a  bank,  on  which  3}  and  i\  lathons  will  be  found,  known  to 
the  pilots  b;  the  name  of  the  Faxo,  or  Coroa  de  Peixada  (Fishing  Bank).  It  extends 
about  2  miles  N.E.  and  S.W.,  with  regular  deoiivit)',  though  the  East  and  West  i-idea 
are  steep.  It  ofiers  no  danger  to  a  tcbmI  drawing  letB  than  IS  feet,  but  will  be  a 
good  means  of  eacertaining  jour  position  on  the  parallel  of  Itacolnmi.  Having 
made  this  bank,  and  pnxwMiDg  southward,  too  will  bring  Point  Tatinga  to  bear 
8.W.  i  S. 

Coroa  da*  Almai,  Sank  do  Meio. — In  following  the  preTJone  route  tou  will  have 
left  to  Btarboard  the  Qiroa  da»  AlrmtM,  and  the  great  flat  of  uneqnal  depth  which 
Tone  off  the  shore,  and  which,  bearing  to  the  South  to  Point  Piraremo,  follows  in  an 
irregular  curve  the  N.N.W.  direction  of  the  land  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  ItacolumL 


e  left  hand  you  will  have  passed  along  the  Bank   do  Meio,  mentioned  by  / 
mirai  Roussin,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Bay  of  San  Marcoa,  and  is  6  mflcs  in 
length,  S.S.  W.  to  N.N.E.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 

It  chiefly  consists  of  fine  grey  sand,  very  light,  and  marked  with  black  specks,  into 
vhioh  the  anchors  penetrate  deeply.  When  at  the  South  extreme  of  the  Bank  do 
Heio,  Point  Tatinga  will  be  on  with  the  centre  of  the  Isle  Livramento,  bearing  W. 
by  B,  IS.  i  Fort  San  Marcos,  S.S.W.  i  W.  |  and  the  white  patch  of  Pirarema,  W. 
i  N.  From  the  extreme  North  end  Point  Tatinga  will  bear  S.W.  by  W. ;  Point 
Pirarema,  W.S.W. ;  and  Itacolumi,  N.W.  by  W.  J  W. ;  hut  from  thb  point  it 
irili  not  be  powible  to  see  the  land  lUstinotly,  nnleai  the  weather  ii  very  fiivouiable. 

The  soundings  vary  on  this  bank  from  13  feet  to  6  fiithoms  at  loip  water.  Ita 
vestera  side  is  steep-to,  ao  that  the  lead  affords  no  indication  of  your  approach,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  great  distance  of  the  land  renders  this  etill  more  uncertain.  The 
CoroB  das  Almas,  which  forms  the  other  aide  of  the  chatmel,  has  the  same  difficulty 
in  distioguiahing  by  the  lead. 

The  only  directions  that  can  be  giren  fbr  avoiding  both  these  banks  is  to  keep  the 
highest  part  of  Point  Pirarema  within  the  angle  between  the  bearings  of  S.W.  i  8. 
and  8.W.  by  W.  For  its  south-western  extreme  you  will  ^  clear  of  it  by  keeping 
between  the  coast  and  the  Morro  of  San  Marooa  on  the  bearing  of  S.S.W. 

Baj/adere  FoMage. — Having  w«ll  recognised  the  breakers  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  and 
yon  wish  to  run  to  the  anchorage  of  San  Luis  de  Marauham,  passing  on  the  eastein 
aide  of  the  Bank  do  Meio,  you  must  follow  the  directions  given  by  Admiral  Roussin, 
previonaly  described. 

Outer  Atichoraffe.—Whvo,  by  either  of  these  routes,  yon  have  oome  within  2  mite* 
to  the  North  of  Fort  San  Marcos,  you  should  wait  fbr  a  pilot  if  you  wish  to  enter 
the  port  of  San  Luis.  If  you  mean  to  anchor  outside,  you  must  steer  on  the  middle 
of  the  Bogueirao,  a  channel  formed  by  the  Isle  do  Medo  and  the  Islet  Eapera,  and 
yon  must  anchor  when  you  bring  the  Fort  San  Antonio,  which  is  raii«d  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  on  a  sandy  point  called  Ponta  das  Areias,  to  bear  S.E.  by 
E.1E. 


Interior  Anchorage. — I  wonid  not  advii.e  any  captain  who  has  not  been  frequently 
in  this  port  to  bring  in  his  vessel  without  having  previously  taken  a  pilot  at  Ule  bar. 
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If,  neTertheleas,  it  ii  indurpeiuable  that  he  ahonld  enter  %t  onoe,  theae  are  the  direo- 
tioDB  to  folion- : — ^At  low  water  the  baoke  are  sofflcientlj  uncovered  to  show  the  pa** 
nge  perfectly  i  but  it  is  not  to  at  high  water.  You  mast  then  ateet  so  as  to  pass  a 
short  dibtance  from  Ponta  das  Areiat.  When  70a  have  opened  Point  San  Francisco, 
and  the  eastern  aD^le  of  the  barracks,  nearly  a  sail's  breadth,  bear  round  quickly  to 
port,  and  then  ran  on  so  as  to  pass  at  a  cable's  length  or  more  to  the  Soath  of  Fort 
Ban  Antonio,  whence  von  maj  bear  up  for  the  tAtj,  keeping  to  the  windward  side. 
It  would  be  as  well,  when  yon  are  abreast  of  Point  San  Francisco,  to  bear  off  a  little 
BO  as  to  avoid  a  point  which  projects  from  it  under  water. 

Point  dai  Areias  and  Bank  da  Mintrva. — The  two  onlv  points  to  dread  are  these, 
which  form  the  Sontb  point  of  the  enti&noe  of  the  port.  To  ground  on  either  of  them 
is  dangerous,  for  the  aea  sometimes  breaks  on  them  verf  heavily,  bat  all  over  the  port, 
to  run  aground  onlj  occaaions  loss  of  time  and  trouble. 

The  anchorage  before  Fort  San  Antonio  is  the  most  commodians  on  account  of  it* 
.proiimitv  to  the  port,  botthe  sea  is  freqoentlj  heavv  in  the  season  of  stTon<{  breezes  i 
and  the  Wtom  being  of  madrepore,  covered  witha  oed  of  sand,  the  loss  at  anchor* 
is  also  to  be  guarded  against. 

Anchorage  to  the  South  of  the  I$le  do  Mede. — The  anchorage  which  is  best  adapted 
for  vessels  with  a  large  draught  of  water,  and  which  have  to  make  some  stay  at 
Maranham,  is  that  to  the  South  of  the  Isle  do  Medo.     There  vrill  be  foand  at  that 

Snrt  a  depth  of  11  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud,  and  alwavs  sheltered 
■om  the  sea.  It  is  stili  better  at  the  back  of  Point  Ataki  t  hnt  that  to  the  South  of 
the  I»le  do  Medo  has  every  security,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being 
nearer  the  port 

The  track  to  this  anchorage  is  to  steer  so  as  to  pass  to  the  West  of  the  Dank  da 
Cerca,  and  to  go  round  the  Isle  do  Medo  to  westward,  so  as  to  come  to  the  anchorage^ 
on  the  Bonth.  A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show  better  than  any  directions  how  readily 
this  anchorage  is  arrived  aL 

Tidei, — The  tides  are  regular  in  the  port  of  Maranhsm,  and  thronghont  the  bav< 
The  directions  of  the  currents  vary  a  little  in  different  parts ;  at  the  anchorage  of  La 
Bayadere  the  flood  runs  S.S.W,,  and  the  ebb  N.N.E.  Sonth  of  the  Bank  do  Meiro 
they  run,  the  one  to  the  8.  W.,  and  the  other  to  N.E.  The  mazimnm  rate,  1  4^tli 
miles  in  ordinary  tides,  and  2  j  miles  at  spring  tides.  The  rise  and  fall  is  11  feet  in 
ordinary,  and  17  feet  9  inches  at  spring  tides,  according  to  the  "  Pilote  de  BrSsil," 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  At  the  custom-house  quay,  within  the  port,  we  have 
found  the  ordinary  rise  and  fall  10  ft.  9  in.,  and  16  ft  S  in.  at  spring  tides.  The 
time  of  high  water  (establishment  of  the  port]  is  7  hours.     The  position  of  the  West 

bastion  of  the  sea  battery  is  lat.  2*  31'  ""  "  "     '  '■    " "" 

of  the  compass,  observed  at  Point  Sa 
found  to  be  (V  28'  W.     In  January,  II 

Direclione  for  haciag  the  Bay  of  MaranKam. — Supposing  a  large  ship  wishes  to 
leave  the  Bay  of  San  Marcos,  and  she  is  moored  before  the  entrance  of  the  port  with 
the  wind  from  between  KN.E.  and  E.8.E.,  she  will  get  under  weigh  at  high  water, 
and  steer  W.N.W.,  ia  pass  to  the  South  of  the  Bank  da  Cerca,  which  wiU  be  passed 
when  the  little  islet  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Isle  do  Medo  lies  to  the  East  of  the  eastern- 
most of  the  two  £1 
close  as  poasible  to 
of  the  continent 

Bo  long  as  yon  are  to  the  South  of  the  white  patch  of  Pirarema  bearing  W.  )  N.f 
you  may  tack  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other  without  fear  of  the  Bank  do 
Meio ;  but,  when  to  the  North  of  this  be^ng,  you  must  keep  within  the  fotlowiag 
limits : — To  avoid  the  Bank  do  Meio,  you  must,  while  to  the  South  of  the  high  lands 
of  Point  Pirarema,  keep  to  the  West  of  the  bearing  of  Fort  San  Marcos  to  the  S.S.VV. 
I  W.,  and  when  ynu  have  passed  to  the  North  of  the  parallel  of  the  same  high  lands 
of  Pirarema,  yon  must  keep  to  the  West  of  the  bearing  of  Point  Tatinga  at  S.W,  by 
W.    The  Coroa  das  Alma*  and  the  Bank  of  Pirajuba  are  cleared  by  keeping  e««t- 
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ward  of  the  line  of  Point  Tatinga  on  with  Point  RaTmondo,  bearing  S.W.  {  S. 
Ttiese  banks  being  too  steep  for  the  lead  to  riTO  any  indication  on  approaching  them, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  within  the  above  oearingB. 

Leaving  the  port  at  high  water  thus,  a  vessel,  though  of  large  draught,  can  keep 
on  the  pOTt  tack  without  fearing  the  Bank  da  Ceroa,  on  which  there  will  bo  a  depth 
of  20  feet  at  high  water.  A  small  vessel  also,  at  any  honr  of  the  tide,  need  take  no 
notice  of  the  Bunk  do  Meio,  as  there  is  never  less  than  13  feet  on  it  at  Iow~  water  ; 
and  from  thence  jou  Dta;  tack  fWim  one  side  of  the  baj  to  the  other,  that  is  to  sav, 
from  the  Banks  of  Corns  Grande  to  those  of  the  Almas ;  but  as  the  ebb  will  be 
stronger  on  the  western  side  of  the  baj,  it  will  be  better  to  tack  in  that  part  of  it. 
It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that  the  pilots  prefer  the  western  passage  for  large  xhipe 
on  leaving  to  the  eastern,  in  which,  neveTtheless,  the  lead  is  a  better  guide  than  in 
the  flnt. 

I  woold  advise  a  vessel  which,  leaving  too  late  or  hindered  by  any  cause,  cannot 
get  oat  in  a  single  tide,  to  take  the  eastern  channel  in  preference,  in  order  to  choose 
an  anchorage  at  the  end  of  the  ebb  tide.  The  sea  there  is  qnister,  and  the  bottom 
better  than  in  the  western  channel. 

A  vessel  which  hae  but  a  short  time  to  stay  in  the  Bay  of  San  Marcos  will  do  well 
to  atop  at  the  anchorage  called,  by  those  who  frequent  the  bay,  the  Soad  dat  Alagoat, 
to  the  N.E.  of  Port  San  Marcos ;  there  will  be  found  an  excellent  bottom  in  10  and 
11  fathoms  water,  and  the  sea  qniet. 

A  vessel  bronght  to  the  parallel  of  the  Morro  Itocolumi  ia  considered  as  being  out 
of  the  bay,  and  is  then  left  bj  the  pilot. 


The  best  landfall  foi  vessels  from  sea  is  the  Laneott  Qrandet,  between  long.  42* 
4fi'  and  48°  12',  the  whiteness  of  which,  ab-ady  dttcit'bed,  is  remarkable.  Cros^inK 
the  Eqnator  in  long.  4ff"  40',  the  tiue  course  to  this  coast  {not  attotcinff  for  cvrreni) 
will  be  S.W.  Knn  boldly  to  the  western  extremity,  and  yon  will  tnence  make 
the  gceen  or  verdant  land  about  Mangtiet  Point,  with  the  lighthouse  on  St.  Anne's 
Island,  &c. 

In  proceeding  for  Maranbam  it  mar  be  supposed  that  the  land  is  made  in  the 
■Homing  about  the  Langoes  Qrandes.     You  will  be  running  down  to  near  the  land, 

Erobably  on  a  S.  by  W.  course.  Having  seen  it  clearly,  haul  off  to  W  JI.W.,  and, 
sving  arrived  at  their  termination,  you  will  run  about  10  or  14  miles  along  the  coast, 
nearly  quite  green,  the  "  Mangnes  Verdea."  From  the  mast-head  St.  Anne's  light- 
house will  be  in  ri^ht  as  you  run  along,  bearing  perhaps  abont  S.W.  by  S.  It  will 
be  seen  before  the  island  on  which  it  stands,  and  makes  like  a  vessel  under  sail.  You 
are  not  sure  of  making  the  island  itself,  until  Maudes  Verdes,  or  Oreen  Mangrove 
Point,  bears  S.  by  W. ;  and  it  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  li|[hthouse  is  not  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  dangerons  shoals  which  run  in  a  N.E. 
direction  of  it  will  now  be  made  out  g  and,  if  you  think  the  flood  is  setting  you  in, 
haul  off  in  time  to  N.  W.  by  W. 

Having  brought  the  reefs  of  Sta.  Anna's  Island  abaft  t^beam,  a  W.  1  N,  course 
may  be  steered  with  safety  until  the  Coroa  Grande  breakers  are  passed.  A  N.W.  by 
W.  course  hss  been  recommended,  bat  the  Sapphire  steered  W.  j  N.  on  the  flood,  in 
perfect  safety,  making  the  two  breakers ;  but  steering  the  some  Douise  upon  the  ebbi 
(die  was  obliged  to  keep  away  W.S.W.  to  make  them. 


It  has  been  alreaily  noticed  that  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brasil,  in  general,  thn« 
ia  no  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  it  with  the  prevailing  winds.    Dnring  flve-aixths 
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of  the  year  the«e  winds  blow  from  E.8.E.  to  E.N.E.,  and  it  is  eaij  to  proceed  to  Uw 
North,  and  even  to  gain  a  little  to  Uie  East,  bf  governing  the  starboard  taoka. 

In  fuittin^  the  port  of  Maranham,  and  proceeding  thence  northward,  a  faTourable 
«iad  IS  required,  and  care  mmt  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerouH  ehoal  of 
Manotl  Luit,  described  hereafter,  and  which  liee  as  now  represented  on  the  chart. 
The  combination  of  tide  and  cerrent  hereaboat  render  it neuwHuv  to  be  verr  oircum- 
apect  when  leaving  the  baj,  or  in  sailing  between  it  and  the  shoal  of  Haiioel  Lois,  as 
ttke  stream  may  be  Tery  variable. 

In  supposing  the  winds  to  be  to  the  East,  N.E.,  or  8.S.E.,  which  are  the  moat  fre- 
qoent,  joa  mnat  take  the  starboard  tack  on  quitting  the  roads,  and  then  eudeaTonr  to 
steer  so  as  to  make  good  the  route  of  N,  (  W. 

It  i«  requisite  to  get  under  weigh  at  the  precise  moment  of  high  water ;  lo  that  the 
first  stretch  or  tack  mav  carry  yon  clear  of  the  Cerca  Bank,  an  approach  to  which 
mav  be  known  by  a  sadden  change  of  depth,  from  Ifi  or  16  fathomi  to  8  and  even  S 
fhtDOms,  in  the  interval  of  time  reqmred  for  heaving  out  and  drawing  in  the  lead. 

The  Oarca  Bank,  situate  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  is  narrow.  When  on  the 
aorthem  extremity,  in  9  feet  at  low  water,  the  eastern  ^ide  of  the  northern  islet 
£tptra  appears  in  a  line  with  Point  Ataki,  and  the  Point  of  St.  Mark  S.  M>  E. 

Berond  this,  the  first  taek  toward  the  West  may  continne,  acoording'  to  the  wind 
and  the  tide ;  the  ebb  being  still  favourable.  The  latter  sets,  as  already  noticed,  to 
the  North  and  N.N.S.  in  all  the  extent  of  the  bay,  and  one  ebb  may  siiiEce  for  car- 
rying the  veeeel  oat,  provided  it  be  takea,aa  before  recommended,  from  the  moment  of 
high  water. 

Small  vessels  may  approach  the  coast,  on  the  West,  to  the  distance  of  2  or  3 
milaa,  bat  it  is  not  pmdent  to  advanoe  so  near  in  a  larger  vessel,  or  in  lees  than  12 
fathoms. 

Having  completed  the  tack  to  the  depth  preeoribed,  and  hanled  to  the  eastward, 
the  depths  will  be  found  to  increase,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  second  tack  to  the 
KoTth  will  accomplish  the  passage  outward  ;  but,  ahoold  it  be  otherwise,  jod  cchi- 
IJnne  to  tack  while  the  ebb  oontinnes ;  never  lessening  the  depth  under  12  fathoms, 
and  taking  every  precaution  not  to  ajtproach  too  near  the  Middle  San t,  which  is 
ateep-to.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  will  be  found  proportionate  lo  the  depths ;  and 
the  middle  of  the  channel  being  deeoer  than  the  sides,  it  is  consequently  in  mid- 
ohannel  that  the  tide  is  most  favourable. 

Should  the  winds  blow  ttom  the  B.E.  or  S.W.  qxtartets  at  the  moment  of  departure, 
^ith  an  appearance  of  duration,  the  moat  convenient  route  will  be  made  along  the 
Maranham  side  and  the  bank  of  Coronha  Grande ;  but  the  channel  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Middle  Bank  requires  caution.  The  leading  mark  to  clear  the  eastern  tide  of 
this  bank  is  the  tower  of  St.  Marcos  8.6. W.  |  W.,  until  the  Morro  or  Mount  Itaco- 
lumi  bears  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  where  you  will  be  clear  of  its  North  end,  and  may 
proceed  according  to  circnmstances. 

The  pilot  employed  in  conducting  vessels  outward  is  generally  discharged  at  2  <»  3 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Itaoolnmi.* 


*  For  a  knowledge  of  the  bank  of  soondliigG  off  the  Bay  of  Maranhsm,  the  naval  woiU 
is  most  especiaUf  indebted  to  n  smsfl  but  valuaUe  chart,  constructed  by  Lient.  Q.  Crichton, 
B,N,,  in  1813.  Its  contents,  with  a  corrected  loDgitude,  appBttr  on  the  chart  which  accom- 
panies Oiase  Dii«diinia,  and  render  a  more  particular  deecnptioii  superfluous.    It  may  be 

seen  that  white  sand,  wi ^       ,   .       .. 

of  Itaoolnmi,  or  a*  Ifi'  8 

On  Oke  eastern  part 

found  more  variable.  ._  ,. 

'  broken  shells,  gravel,  Ac.,  all  of  which  correspond  with  subssqusnt  description 
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The  only  olistaole  now  to  be  feared  end  aroided,  on  the  ronte  to  the  northward,  ia 
the  ahoal  of  Maaoel  Luis,  of  whicb  a  description  ia  aubjoined. 

SHOAL  OF  MANOEL  LUIS.— This  dftngeroiw  shoal,  which  lies  in  the  (nw 
direction  of  N.  80°  E.,  77  miles  from  the  Point  of  Ilacolumi,  was  first  explored  by  M. 
Booaain,  who  asocrlained  its  position  in  1820.  It  was  prcviiiasly  kiiown  onlj  by  tha 
number  of  wrecks  which  it  had  occasioned,  and  M.  Houi^ain  found  it  to  consist  ia 
several  groupa  of  conical  rocks  even  witb  the  water,  and  sppiii'nted  bj'  intervals 
nneqnal  both  in  distance  and  in  dtpth.  Situate  in  a  sea  rarely  exposed  to  violent 
winds,  this  reef  breaks  onlr  in  short  intervala  and  at  luw  wnter.  It  is  therefore 
tlmoat  impoaaihle  to  see  it,  unless  when  passing-  very  near.  Nevertheless,  several 
rocka  of  the  flat  have  ovor  them  not  more  tlian  tram  6  to  13  feet  of  water,  with  8,  ID, 
tmd  12  fathoms  at  Iheir  base. 

The  breakers,  which  rise  instant  an  eoualy,  hove  the  appearance  of  the  spouting  of 
a  whale,  i>'hitc  the  sea  ia  smooth  about  them  ;  and,  when  Ihej  cease,  they  leave 
masses  of  white  foam,  which  continue  far  some  time.  When  the  sky  is  serene, 
the  rocks  may  be  seen  under  water,  apiiearini;  like  f^reat  black  patches  ;  but  these 
are  not  visible  until  too  near  lo  be  prudent  for  a  vessel  to  advaace  to  them.  After 
two  hours'  flood,  and  only  at  half  a  mile  off,  with  thu  sea  smooth,  no  tiacu  of  them 
will  be  aeen. 

M.  Ronasin  examined  the  shoal  on  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West ;  and  he 
pronounces  that  there  can  )<e  no  other  danger  hereabout,  in  these  directions ;  but 
circumstances  did  not  alLow  him  to  complete  an  examination  from  the  North. 

H.  Ronssin's  obserrations,  at  400  toise*  to  the  South  of  the  weslernmoat  rocks, 
glive  for  the  lat.  0*  51'  25"  S.,  long.  44°  14'  33"  \V.     Variation,  0'  6T  E. 

The  reef,  which  lies  O*  1'  30"  East  of  St.  Luis  of  Maranham,  is  more  than  half  a 
mile  OCKMS  from  N^rth  to  South,  and  aboQt  3  milea  ia  an  E.  by  S, .  and  W.  by  N. 
direction.  Should  a  vessel  strike  upon  it  she  would,  most  probably,  go  down  im- 
mediatelv ;  as  wa«  the  cose  with  the  Venut,  of  Liverpool,  on  the  2lst  of  May,  1814, 
which  aliip  unfortunately  experienced  this  misfortune,  and  disappeared  in  about 
twelve  minntei.  The  utmost  precaution,  therefore,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
thia  danger. 

By  anchoring  for  thirty  hours  near  the  edge  of  the  shoal,  it  waa  found  that  the 
tide  Bet  regularly  six  hours  each  day,  the  flood  to  the  S.W.,  and  ebb  to  the  N.E., 
nearly  with  the  same  strength,  six-tenths  of  a  mile  per  hour.  High  water,  on  full 
and  change,  at  S^  The  rise  and  fall  was  12  feet.  These  remarks  have  been  con- 
firmed by  others  made  by  Lieutenant  Lartigpe,  in  a  vessel  called  the  Lgonnatat, 
in  1828,  who  found  the  alternate  streams  to  ran  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  the  hour. 

The  shoal  of  Manoel  Luis  was  again  examined  on  the  8th  of  December,  1828,  by 
Captain  Ooo.  Chevcley,  dnrinj;  a  flne  steady  brcczo,  nearly  East,  and  clear  weather. 
Thii  gentleman  has  said: — The  appearance  of  the  reef,  on  approaching,  is  only  that 
of  a  heavy  sea,  or  rollera,  hardly  breaking  in  calm  weather,  and  oonsequently  the 
more  dangerous.  It  is  very  steep,  rugged,  and  composed  chiefly  of  detached  coral 
rocks.  The  ahoalest  part  appeais  to  have  about  6  feet  of  water  over  it,  the  sea  break- 
ing, as  it  were,  through  gnps  or  little  channels  under  water.  The  extent  seemed  to 
bo  about  1}  mile  from  East  to  Wcat,'and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  North 
and  South.  Lat.  0'  62'  10"  8.,  long,  by  chronometer  (Jackson,  of  Liverpool),  44°  12' 
n*  i  by  another  (Hornby,  of  Liverpool),  44°  12'  40' ;  lunars,  40"  12^  «'.  The  ac- 
cordance of  these  results  with  those  of  M.  Ronssin  leaves  ns  no  doubt  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  shoal. 

There  is  perhaps  another  shoal  to  add  to  the  prerioos,  lying  60  miles  N.W.  by  N., 
from  the  vigia  of  which  the  position  is  given  in  the  journal  of  Capt.  Le  Huby,  of  the 
brig  IiSi  Jttmeaux,  as  follows : — I  had  left  Maranham  on  October  3rd,  1S3B,  at  2^ 
a.m.,  to  proceed  to  Gnadaloupe  ;  the  Ist  of  November,  at  T**  ^O",  the  wind  at  East, 
■light  breeie,  fine  weather,  I  perceived  ahead  a  remarkable  chanKe  in  the  water, 
which  hod  become  whitish  or  greenish,  with  a  very  short  sea,  which  seemed  to  raise 
8.  A.O.  2  P 
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and  break  in  (he  direction  of  our  Imck,  which  wm  then  N.  by  W.  We  were  mir- 
roundcd  hy  these  rollers,  and  laiye  patches  under  the  water  mode  me  think  that  I 
Ban  over  some  Bhonl,  and  gaye  me  gome  inqnietiide  as  to  our  poeLtioa.  At  8^  I 
founded  in  IT  fathoms  water,  roekf  bottom,  continuing  our  ronte  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  nnder  the  same  circumBtancet,  the  ship  K^ing  2  knots.  I  gonndcd  at  S*"  in 
19  fathamH,  bottom  of  eoral;  at  10^  I fonnd  Gimilar  bottom  with  21  fathoms;  nt  IP  I 
had  26  fathoms,  same  bottoni ;  at  20  minutes  after  noon  observed  the  latitude,  the 
depth  was  29  fathoms;  at  lO^-  I  sounded  without  finding  bottom  at  85  fathoms,  ths 
sea  had  become  quiet,  and  had  attained  its  natural  coloor. 

A  good  meridian  altitude  at  noon  f^ve  lat,  0*  4'  N.  The  lonfritude  bj  a  irood 
chronometer  wan  44°  44'.  It  results  from  these  observations  that  the  shoal  I  had 
passed  extends  fVom  lat.  0°  0'  S.  to  0°  4'  N.  in  a  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  W.  direction  . 
From  my  observations  in  this  part  the  sea  is  much  agitated,  and  breaks  at  intervals 
in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and  8.E.  I  think  that  it  ma^  be  a  part  of  the  rigia  of 
Manorl  Luis,  and  the  breakers  seen  bj  Ua  Sjlva.  Without  being  able  to  assert 
that  it  maj  be  shoal  enough  for  a  vessel  to  groond  on  in  parta,  I  think  that  it  iit 
dangerous  to  cross  it  in  b^  weather,  on  account  of  the  hea*]'  sea  which  you  may 
meet  with,* 

VIOIA  of  M.  Da  Stlva.— M.  Rousrin  says  that,  in  lS2e,  he  waa  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  a  group  of  rocks,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Da  Sylva,  an  officer 
of  the  Brasilian  Marine,  and  he  enters  largely  into  the  question  whether  they  maj 
not  be  tho^e  of  Manoel  Luis.  The  poiiition  assigned  to  the  Vigia  of  M.  Da  Sjlva 
is  O"  32'  S.,  and  44°  17'  W.,  and  It  couKequently  lies,  according  to  this  accouDt. 
7  leagues  1o  the  northward  of  that  of  Manoel  Luis.  But  we  find  that  this  Vigia  of 
H.  Da  Sviva  hua  been  laid  down,  in  the  same  parallel,  at  a  degrn  further  to  the  Wttt: 
upon  irhst  authority  ne  know  not ;  and  eonfess,  with  sorrow,  that  we  have  not  idorQ 
inFormatioD  on  the  subject. 
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PABA',  or  ORAND  PARA',  is  the  northernmost  province  of  Brasil,  and  ia 
celebrated  for  its  cotton,  sugar,  iiidiarubber,  vanilla,  chocolate,  and  coffee.  The 
climate  here  is  very  sultry ;  the  woods  abound  with  valuable  timber,  of  great  solidity 
and  beauty,  and  trees  that  yield  odorous  balsams. 

"This  immense  extent  of  land,"  sara  Baena,  "is  agreeable  to  live  in,  fertile, 
covered  by  a  Inxnriant  vegetation,  which  is  gifted  with  many  rare  varieties,  and  by- 
majestic  foresta  composed  of  splendid  trees,  and  proper  for  domestic  and  naval  usee. 
It  contains  extensive  lakes,  towering  mountains,  and  vast  valleyi.  Tho  number  of 
large  rivers  it  encloses  is  aatonishiog. 

Ilie  land  is,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and  partica- 
larly  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  and  on  their  numerous  islands,  where  the 
soil  oousiBts  of  succeseiTe  allnTial  deposits  ftom  4  to  8  feet  deep. 

The  voyage  from  Maranham  to  Para  was  formerly  performed  by  canoes  coasting' 
round  not  less  than  thirty-two  bays,  some  of  them  so  hroad,  that  the  opposite  land  ia 
frequently  invisible.  At  present  the  voyage  is  performed  in  a  steamboat  in  horn  two 
to  three  days.  I'he  coast  is  uniformly  low,  and  much  intersected  with  bays  and 
lagoons.  The  southern  mouth  of  the  Amaxon  is  usually  called  the  Para  Kivir.  The 
entrance  is  intricate,  and  by  no  means  safe,  as  there  are  no  iiermanent  landmarks. 
It  lies  between  the  two  dangerous  sboala  of  Tigioca  and  Braganu.    Vessels  have 

■  Althonph  wo  liave  stvcn  this  extmct,  it  will  be  sw-n  bv  refi^rence  to  our  chart  that 
Captain  W.  Hewetl,  in  H.M.S.  Intenitcnt,  passed  over  this'ti-act  in  1814,  and  found  tho 
mme  depths  as  here  «^iimerRt«d,  and  as  given  on  the  chart. 
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bran  freqnenttf  wreoked  on  theao  i  and  the  erwe  have  sometimea  all  peruhod.  In 
deacendiDg  the  river  there  is  little  danger.  If  the  weatber  is  clear,  the  breakers  on 
the  Tigioca  and  BcoffAtiM  banks  are  seen  as  the  tide  flows  upwards ;  after  entering 
this  mouth  of  the  Amnzon  the  conflict  of  the  ascending  and  deecending-  iraters  is 
ealled  bj  ita  aboriginal  name,  poroioca,  and  charaeterisee  the  navif^tion  for  some 
hundreds  of  milee.  No  sailinf^  reiisel  oan  descend  the  river  while  the  tide  is  mshinf; 
«p  from  the  ocean  i  and  both  in  ascending  and  descending  distances  ere  measured 
and  regulated  bj  tides.  Piira  is  said  to  be  three  tides  from  the  ocean,  and  a  vessel 
entering  with  the  flood  must  anchor  during  two  ebb  tides  before  reaching  the  city . 
Canoes  and  small  vessels,  to  avoid  anj  danger  from  the  porm-oea,  generally  laj'-to  in 
certain  places  called  etperaa,  or  resting-places,  where  the  water  is  little  agitated. 
Most  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  Amazon  are  constmcted  with  reference  to  its  tidal 
naHgation  ;  that  ia,  for  floating  with  the  stream  rather  than  for  sailing  before  the 
wind,  although  stuls  ma;  often  be  serviceable. 

The  regular  obb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  Amazon  are  observed  aa  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  600  miles  above  the  month.  The  pororoca  is  much  more 
turbulent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island  of  Har^o,  where  the  mouth  u  broader 
and  the  current  more  shallow. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  coasts  between  Maranham  and  Para,  we  have 
availsd  ourselvee  of  the  work  of  M.  Tardy  de  Montravel,  of  the  French  Mnrine,* 
the  snrrejor  of  thi»  portion  of  the  Brasilian  ooaat,  to  which  we  have  allnded,  and 
also  to  that  of  M.  Cn.  Ph.  de  Kerhallel.f  From  these  observations  and  snrvevs 
we  have  alao  corrected  our  charts,  bj  refbrring  to  which  these  directions  will  be 
better  anderatDod. 

BAT  of  C17HA. — We  have  seen  that  the  western  shore  of  the  Baj  of  Maranhem 
runs  to  the  N.N.W.  from  Point  Tatinga  to  Morro  Itacolumi ;  at  the  foot  of  tlus 
moant  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the  West,  and  forms,  b^  a  deep  indentation  of  the 
coast,  the  great  Bay  of  Cuma,  of  which  the  North  point  is  terminated  bj  a  low  and 
wooded  isUnd  calfed  Iila  dot  Atint.  This  bay,  encumbered  with  shoals,  has  at  its 
mouth  a  small  island  called  Ilha  dot  Oboi  or  Taruoea,  which  ofler^,  I  have  been 
aasurcd,  good  anchorage ;  but  the  channel  leading  to  it  is  shallow,  and  of  difficult 
uavigation.  Several  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Ouimareni,  dischnrxo 
themselves  into  the  baj,  and  cause,  throughout  its  extent,  a  strong  tidal  current ;  the 
flood  running  W.S.W.,  and  the  ebb  E.N.E.,  influenced  b;  the  East  and  West  direc- 
tioQ  of  the  bkj. 

At  3  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Isle  dos  Atina  is  that  of  7\icunandaba,  forming,  with 
TVu  Itiand,  which  immediately  follows  it,  the  Bay  of  Tueunanduha,  After  I'm 
Island  eoroes  Point  Caouca,  where  the  coast,  running  to  the  West,  forms  the  Bay  of 
CabeUo  da  Velha,  at  the  North  point  of  which  is  the  Ith  Mangat. 

This  bay  is  deep,  and  receives,  like  that  of  Cuma,  many  streams ;  it  affords  an- 
ofaorage  to  small  vessels,  and  a  channel  on  the  North  side  i  but,  like  all  those  on  the 
continent,  it  is  of  difficult  navigation. 

Between  the  Isle  .Mangas  and  Paint  Tan/  jou  meet  with  the  islands  of  Joao-Sinho, 
OajtnUioa,  and  Carapatitiia ;  then  comes  the  Bag  of  7\ttyrana,  bounded  on  the  Noi-tb 
hy  the  ^ups  of  the  leles  of  San  Joao,  which  separato  from  that  of  Turjassu.  The 
former  u  cncnmbeied  with  shoals,  and  ia  ooasideKd  as  closed  to  navigation  for  vessels 
of  any  sita. 

I81ES  <tf  SAN  JOAO.— These  islaoda  are  low,  like  the  islands  and  coast  which 


"  "  InstructioDS  pour  K'a\T4{uer  sur  la  Cote  Septenlrionale  dn  Drfi.-il,  par  M.  L.  Tardy  da 
Monbavel,  Capitaioe  de  CWvette,"  Ac.     Annales  MarilliDM  at  Coloniale»,  July,  1S17. 

t'  "  Instruction  poor  Bamonter  U  Cote  du  Br£sil  depuin  San  Luix  de  iliiranJuio  jnsqu' 
an  Para,"  &c.  &c.  Par  Charles  Philippe  de  Kerhallet,  Liuut.  dc  Vaisicau,  etc..  Ana. 
Uarit  et  Col.,  tSll. 
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precede  them.    They  have  on  their  N.E.  ride  tome  tandj  downi,  hj  aiMtu  of  which 
t  fail  of  reeofrniiing  them.     The  euternmiwt  of  the  group  is  detached. 


and  has  not  anj  vegetation  up  to  its  siiromit,  nhich  ie  rather  hiifh  compared  with 
the  nei^bonring  lands.  The  white  laud,  of  which  it  ia  entirelT  compoaed,  has 
ffiven  to  it  the  name  of  Lan^ott.  To  the  E.N.E.  of  the  group  of  Ban  Joao  a  Band- 
bank  mna  out,  on  which  the  aea  breaka,  and  towards  the  North  then  is  a  flat  of 


At  4S  mil««  N.E.  bj  K.  from  these  islands  is  the  Bank  of  Monoel  Lniz ;  the  chan- 
nel between  has  been  sounded  ^rtl;  by  Admiiul  Ro^uain  and  partly  by  M.  Larti^ne 
and  M.  de  Klontravel.  It  is  qnite  clear,  and  suSriently  wide  to  be  navigated  with 
confidence ;  nevertheless,  it  was  much  dreaded  hr  a  long  time  br  navigators.  Now 
that  the  poaition  of  the  ahosl  has  been  exactly  determined,  all  apprehension  has 
disappeared,  and  vessels  leaving  Maranham  frequent  it  with  perfect  security.  The 
breadth  of  the  channel,  the  close  vicinity  of  the  point  of  departure  which  can  be 
..L__    .L ._.„  _.,      .-ijjg^,..    .  ...,__^ :. 


consequently  making  a  longer 
ch  tnns  by  the  principal  group, 
-oca,  where  they  will  be  more 


taken,  the  passage  of  yellow  sand  which  the  lead  ihons  upon  tbe  bank  of  n 

mixed  with  grey  saacl,  and  the  progrGsaive  increase  of  depth  when  you  have  p 

the  parallel  of  the  Isles  of  San  ia&n,  are  Bufikient  reasons  to  dispel  any  dread  which 

this  passage  caused,  and  which  render  unnecesBary  any  extended  instructions  on  its 

navigation. 

Bay  of  Tnryaun.* — Limited  on  the  East  by  the  Islea  of  Jan  Joao,  and  on  the 
West  by  Point  Tanuindwt,  the  Day  of  Turyaasu  presents  an  opening  of  nearly  20 
miles  in  breadth,  occupied  almost  entirely  by  sand-banki.  It  affords  anchorage  in 
ita  eastern  parts,  to  the  East  of  the  Bank  of  Mwicitanduha,  an  anchorage  which  \a 
more  sheltered  the  deeper  you  go  in  it  to  the  South,  or  nearer  the  land.  It  is  pm- 
dent,  however,  not  to  pass  further  to  the  South  than  S.E.  {  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fixst  rivEr  yon  come  to  on  the  western  side  of  the  group,  and  not  nearer  the  land  than 
in  6  bthoma  water. 

A  vessel  of  small  draught  requiring  repaii  . 
stay,  can,  by  passing  through  the  narrow  channel  which 
come  to  an  anchor  between  them  and  the  Ith  Jabaroca,  where  they 
sheltered  from  the  sea  outside. 

Point  Tamendua  projects  more  than  T  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and  off  it  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  line  of  breakers,  which  continuee  alon^  tbe  coast  at  a  mean  distance  of 
tnm  3  to  T  J  miles,  as  far  as  Cape  Ourupi,  to  which  it  approaclies  to  wiihin  nearly  1 } 
mile.  This  bank,  intercepted  by  some  cuts,  which  gave  access  to  several  intermediate 
bays,  Burrounds  also  the  numerooa  islands  which  border  the  ooast,  and  prevent  any 
approach  to  it. 

Near  Point  Tamandua  yon  may  distinguish  with  difficulty  the  islet  Motuoea ;  then 
the  islands  Aeara,  Maracntume,  Fimtaua,  San  Joaosmho,  each  of  which  gives  ita 
name  to  a  bay  which  it  divides  from  its  neighbour  on  the  West.  The  Bay  of  Fin^ 
caua  affords  an  anchorage  of  difficult  access  across  the  banks,  which  extend  far  out  to 
the  N.E.  from  the  island  of  that  name. 

MoKSO  PiRi;cACA. — The  coast  offers  one  landmark,  the  Mnrro  of  Pirucaua,  an 
isolated  hill,  nhich  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  the  only  one  you  meet  with  after 
the  Isles  of  Ban  Joao. 

To  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  San  Joaosinho  you  find  the  Titea  dot  Iitnoent,  and  that 
of  Pria,  separated  bj  Trianahi  Bay. 

From  Pria  lt<tand  to  Cape  Ourupi  the  coast  recedes,  and  forms  a  large  bay,  with  the 
Islands  of  Sainacai,  Redonda,  Gurupi,  and  Rasa,  in  its  opening. 
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Hie  Hitler  Pria  mu  ioto  the  eutem  part  of  thia  large  bay,  to  vhieh  it  gi-rea 
its  name  g  the  western,  ptut  takes  iti  name  from  Cape  Ourupi,  which  bound*  it  on 
the  Weit. 

CAPE  aVAUPI  U  in  lat.  0*  M'  i'  S.,  long.  46°  11'  3'  W.,  and  is  rtinarkable 
from  its  distance  from  the  adjoining  land,  and  bj  the  sands  which  lie  at  its  foot,  and 
rise  in  aereral  points,  in  pstchea  and  cliffa.  The  neighbouring  ulande  serve  eonallj 
to  make  it  reco^n liable ;  ^lut  these  are  not  the  only  eboracten  which  make  it  the 
best  landfall  of  all  this  coast. 

The  most  particular  featarea  of  Cape  Oampi  are  three  monntains  rieing  in  steps, 
ftt  equal  distances  from  one  snother,  Irom  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Gurupi  to  a  distance 
of  29  miles  in  the  interior.  Although  of  middling  height,  they  are  remarkable,  because 
the  lind  preceding  it  to  the  East,  and  that  following  to  the  West,  are  low,  and 
Bcarcely  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  14  miles,  while,  in  clear  weather,  the  bills  in 
question  are  visible  at  26  miles  off. 

Bat  or  Pbu  Unoa. — To  the  West  of  Cape  Oampi  is  the  Bar  of  Pria  Unt;a.  the 
western  point  of  which  is  formed  by  Many*tuia  Itland,  and  on  the  South  of  it  there 
arc  three  islands,  by  which  it  mar  be  known.  The  River  Gompi  enters,  )>y  a 
month  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  tho  8.E.  part  of  this  bay  :  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for 
amall  vessels. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  off  the  ooaat,  which  we  have  said  approaches  Cape  Onrupi, 
again  runs  off  to  the  distance  of  6  miles  from  the  land  at  Manijetoha  Island,  and 
running  at  this  didtance,  as  fiir  as  the  Bay  of  CaitC,  prevents  the  bottom  of  the  haya 
trota  being  distinctly  seen. 

At  12  miles  to  the  W.  by  N.  from  MBn^etnba  Island  is  that  of  Caraiuutu,  forming 
with  it  Pnatinga  Bay,  and  with  Point  Anajaet  lying  nearly  LO  miles  W,  by  N.,  the 
Bay  of  Piatya. 

Jafarioue  Islands. — Panga  Bay  is  distinfrnished  fiom  that  of  Pnatinga  by  the 
two  islands  called  Punga,  or  Japangne,  which  can  be  Eeen  from  midway  between 
the  two  limits  of  the  bay.  Uitided  by  a  small  channel  of  shout  a  mile  broad,  end 
lying  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  track  in  running  along  the  coast,  the  Japarigae  Islands 
never  cover  eeoh  other,  but  remain  perfecllj  distinct  and  separated.  'I'his  observa- 
tion is  important,  inasmuch  as  thev  cannot  then  be  confoundea  with  the  islands  which 
lie  in  the  middle  of  (he  Bay  of  Cait6,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Punta  by  Point 
Annjaes. 

To  the  North  of  Point  Manitijuba  is  a  shoal  npon  which  the  English  steamer 
OrotvUr  found  three  nnceessive  soondings  of  4^  fstbomi  in  the  middle  of  the  deep- 
water  sonndini^.  The  position  was  not  Hxed  with  great  accuracy,  and  it  has  been 
called  Biiekk  Bank,  after  the  commander  of  the  Oitnoitr. 

CAUE'  BAY.—Tbia  bay,  which  is  the  larnest  on  the  coast,  receives  in  its  South 

Sirt  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  small  islands  which 
ivido  it  into  two  nearly  eonal  parts,  the  outermost  of  which  stands  ncarlv  4  miles 
North  of  the  bottom  of  the  nay.  The  last  island  has  on  its  North  side  a  sandy  beach, 
terminated  on  the  West  by  a  small  cliff,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  known.  Thetv 
islands  cannot  otherwi^  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Ponga,  because,  ss  was  stated 
above,  the  latter  always  appear  well  separated,  while  the  former  project  over  each 
other,  and  appear  as  one. 

Caite  Bay  is  closed  by  the  great  bank  which  follows  tho  coast  as  fiir  as  Point 
Uotuoea.  A  cut  in  the  trank  leads  to  an  anchorage  under  the  islands,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  use,  and  only  practicable  for  very  small  Teseels. 

Manitijuba  Tslnnd  is  low  and  wooded,   and  forms  the  1\'est  Point  of  Cnitt  Bay, 
which  diiidej  it  from  the  Bayn  of  Cuati,  Parii,  anil  Mviqiiiqiii.    These  have  for  their 
n  limit  apoint  jutling'tothe  northward,  cabled  Japirica,'  which  is  dietinguished 
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fWim  the  autroanditw  ooMt  by  its  being  rather  higher,  and  by  the  reddish  oolonr  o( 


The  West  point  of  Miriqniqui  Bay  is  distinguiBhed  bj  a  clump  of  trees  higher  thsn 
those  which  cover  the  neighbouring  coasts.  It  hu,  seen  from  some  distance  to  the 
northward,  the  appenrsnce  of  a  fortification,  and  is  known  to  the  nutrinem  here  nndcr 
the  aame  of  Carro  de  Mato  (the  load  of  boshes],  a  nune  which  also  belongs  to  the 
point  ou  which  it  stands. 


■eosihly  elevated  abore  that  around  :  this  is  Mount  Piraiuiu,  lying  nearly  3  toiler 

"jw.fi     -     '"  ■■ 


!:t. 


In  coming  ftiim  the  East  yon  will  see,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  some  land  which  it 
eosihly  elevated  abore  that  an       '■■■■"       ■    ••■  ■   ■  -  ■     ■>  --:i-- 

I.  )  W.  fivm  the  village  of  Salin 

BAT  of  SALHTAS  FAL8AS. — After  the  Bay  of  Miriqniqui  comes  that  of  Sali- 
s  Falsas,  lemai'kable  for  the  downs  of  white  sand  lying  at  the  easlern  point  of  the 
Seen  from  sea  they  show  like  breakers  or  ship's  sails :  one  of  them  in  parti; 
-,  separated  from  the  three  principal,  and  raised  above  the  water,  is  jost  like  a 
boat's  sail  with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 

Soon  after  having  made  ont  these  downs  you  will  hare  no  difficulty  in  seeinj;  the 
West  point  of  the  Bay  of  Salinas  Falsas.  It  then  appears  like  a  small  round  iblsnd, 
but  soon  joined  to  the  continent  by  small  hummocks,  and  forms  but  one  shore  with 
the  bottom  of  the  bay.  This  extreme  point,  called  Alalaia  Paint,  is  in  lat.  0''  31i'  3* 
8.,  long.  4r  IS'  iT  Vf.  At  nearly  2  miles  from  its  extremity,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  reddish  colour,!  <t  itbows  a  beach  and  downs  of  white  sand,  spatted  with 
patches  of  verdure,  while  the  thickets,  which  crown  its  summit,  merge  into  the  trees 
of  the  interior.  A  small  hillock  of  white  sand  at  the  East  end  of  the  boacb  is  rather 
remarkable. 

Point  Atalaia  Ziighthotue  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  varied  by  a  flash,  visible  every 
two  minutes  at  IT  miles  aS.  It  appears  as  follows: — bright  white  light  during 
seventy  seconds ;  eclipse  or  obscurity  during  sixteen  seconds ;  increased  and  brilliant 
flash,  diminishing  nntil  it  diseppean,  twelve  seconds ;  another  eclipse  twenty-two 
seconds.  Total  period,  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds.  It  was  resolved  on  in  1838, 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  February  15,  1852. 

SAUITAS  BAT.— Coming  from  the  East,  Point  Atalaia  appears  at  the  end  of 


■  "  The  Bay  of  Salinas  Falsas  presents  the  following  resemblance  to  that  of  Salinas. 
First,  downs  of  white  sand,  principally  on  their  western  side.  Soeond,  a  long  beach  of 
very  white  sand,  which  produces,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  sSbct  of  brenken;  and  the 
summit  of  the  coast  bein«  covered  with  'rees  in  both.  The  principal  differuncea  between 
them  are  these;  First,  the  Bay  of  Balinas  Falsas  is  very  deep,  and  vou  can  hardly  sea  the 
Innd  at  the  bottom.  That  of  Salinas  forma  hut  a  alight  curvatara  in  a  semicircular  form,  in 
the  middle  of  which  slsjids  the  village.  Second,  Carro  di  Mato,  the  eafitem  point  of  ths 
one,  is  peaked,  and  has  a  dump  of  tieea  on  its  summit,  and  appears  of  a  blacldiih  tint  Ht  7 
tnilug  off.  AtaJaia,  the  East  point  of  the  other,  is  leee  peaked,  and  terminates  in  a  Ions 
point  of  sand  ;  at  7  miles  off  you  can  discern  its  reddiiih  tint  and  its  rocky  character.  It 
has  only  some  bnshet  on  its  summit.  Third,  after  having  doubled  Puint  Cono  di  Muto, 
yon  can  see  some  land  more  to  the  North  than  it  is,  whereas  beyond  Alalam  the  land  only 
forma  a  long  liue,  without  any  proiootions,  to  the  North  as  fiir  as  Point  Cunicuu,  and  yon 
also  then  ceOM  to  perceive  the  breakan."— JTwAaifei,  p.  si, 

t  I  would  not  advise  any  one,  however,  to  depend  too  much  npon  this  reddish  tinge  for 
making  out  the  point.  The  downs  of  Salinas  Falsas,  snd  the  sandy  coest  which  preuede 
Salinas  Falfos,  are  better  points  of  recognition."— Jf.  da  Montravtl. 

M.  de  Kerhdllet  says  that  the  reddish  tinjre  ia  peculiar  to  Point  AtalaiH,  although  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Cb^  Carro  do  M«to  :  "  I  do  not  deny  entirely  that  the  reddish  tings 
exists,  which  M.  Gu^ntault  asaigiiB  to  Point  Carro  di  Mato,  which  ho  calU  Mount  Pirassn, 
but  I  have  never  been  near  enough  to  see  its  whole  height,  and  I  can  affirm  thai,  at 
7  miles  olT,  it  does  not  appear  of  this  colour,  and  I  think  it  ou^fht  not  to  be  Hpionacued 
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flieeoAat;  but  on  approaching  its  nieridian  yoa  loon  discoTsr  other  land  (rom  which 
the  point  pnriecta.  This  ii  the  bottom  of  Salinu  Bay,  hating  at  the  base  a  long 
beech  of  mnn,  and  eome  white  dowriH,  rathra  elevated.  Yon  will  soon  lee  the  village 
of  Salinas  upon  a  wooded  plain.  You  will  at  flnt  onlj  nee  the  charch,  standing  out 
white  on  the  lands  of  the  second  ranfre  of  hills,  but  when  jon  are  about  6  mitca 
North  of  the  villa^  jou  can  diatinguish  the  red  colour  of  the  roofs. 

The  level  land  upon  which  Satinaa  stands  falls  gradually  to  the  West,  where  it 
tenninatei  in  a  clump  of  high  treea,  which  serves  to  crown  it.  The  land  of  the 
second  range  continaea  to  run  to  the  6.W.,  more  elevated  than  those  preceding  to 
the  EaHt ;  and  those  which  follow  to  the  West  fonn,  with  Point  Ataloia,  a  point  of 
recognition  which  cannot  fail  of  being  remarked. 

To  the  N.  by  W.  J  W.  of  the  Tillage  is  the  centre  of  a  shoal,  upon  which  there  are 
but  4  to  4)  fathoms.  It  is  2J  miles  long  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E..  and  t  4-9ths  miles 
from  E.  to  W.  It  leaves  between  it  and  the  land  a  channel  of  2}  miles,  in  one  part 
of  which  there  is  muddy  bottom.  Some  persons  have  assured  us  that  they  have 
'  '      ''       "  -  -'  g  it|  but  we  have  never  found  less  than  4.    Sali- 

SALINA8  BAY  TO  POINT  TIJOCA.— Salinas  Bay  is  bounded  on  the  West  by 
the  Itland  of  Praia  Oi'anda,  which  separates  it  from  that  of  Marscuno.  This  island 
ia  remarkable  by  a  very  high  tree,  which  crowns  it  like  a  tower,  and  by  a  sandy 
beach  at  its  N.E.  point.  The  great  bank  off  the  coast,  which  ia  close-to  at  Point 
Atalaia,  commences  at  the  meridian  of  Salinas  to  run  rapidly  to  the  North  to  with- 
in  2i  miles  of  the  East  ^int  of  Praia  Qninde;  there  it  takes  a  dirfetion  parallel  with 
the  North  coast  of  the  island,  and  then  runs  again  to  the  N.W.  to  4  miles  from  the 
West  point  of  the  same  island. 

Yon  will  soon  see  Point  Jllarapam',  the  western  end  of  Moraeuno  Bay.  This  point 
is  the  North  point  of  itaranduoa  Island,  and  ia  distinguiahed  by  a  Utile  hummock, 
and  sa^dy  beaches  and  downs,  which,  allhongb  bnt  slightly  elevated  are  ea^  to 
recognize,  becaose  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  coast  between  Atalaia  and  the  River 
Para,  which  has  the  aame  aspect.  Its  recognition  b  ioipoitant,  becaose  on  its  meri- 
dian is  the  northernmost  point  of  the  bank  off  the  coBht.  We  have  seen  that  it  mna 
to  the  North  from  the  meridian  of  the  West  point  of  the  Island  of  Praia  Grande; 
thence  it  runs  to  the  West)  turns  sharply  to  the  North  to  4  miles  from  Point  Mara- 
panj,  and  takes  an  East  and  West  direction. 

From  the  meridian  of  Point  Marapani  yon  may  see  the  low  point  which  is  the 
Kortb  part  of  Qtjtti^a  Jtland.  This  forms,  with  Maranduba  Island,  the  large  Bay 
of  Piraeumbaaa,  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  may  easily  distiogoish  the  outline  lU 
Uie  island  of  the  same  name. 

Then  comes  the  Bay  of  Gi/etuba,  which  divides  the  island  of  the  name  from  that 
of  CUru^,  the  West  point  of  which,  higher  than  the  land  we  have  seen  from  Salinas 
hisher,  falla  aharpiy  to  the  aea.  Particular  notice  must  be  taken  here  of  this  ateep- 
ness  of  Point  Curnga,  fiilling  abruptly  to  the  water,  and  not  ahowlng  anr  aand  at  its 
extremitr,  to  diBttnguinh  it  well  from  that  of  Cajetnba,  which  is  low,  ana  from  T^oca 
Point,  which  we  i>hell  Hoon  see  to  the  West  of  Caruga,  and  which  is  low,  and  ends  in 
m  large  sBndy*beac)i.  Between  these  two  last  points  there  is  a  very  deep  bay,  or 
rather  river,  bearing  the  name  of  CuruQa.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  important  it 
ia  that  we  should  not  mistake  Point  Oirufd  for  any  other  near  it. 

At  nearlv  4  miles  from  the  N.E.  point  of  Cnni(>a  Island  the  edge  of  the  hank 
bends  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  nears  the  Point  Tyoca,  which  it  rounds  at  a  mile 
distance. 

MOUTH  OF  THE  BIVER  PARA'. 

POINT  TIJOCA,  in  lat  0°  34'  (T  S.,  long.  47*  £1'  18'  W.,  forms  the  eHtem  point 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Uiver  Para,  of  which  the  western  limit  is  Cape  Magoory,  the 
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N.R,  point  of  Marajo  Island.  This  month  b  33  miles  in  width,  and  from  the  middle 
of  it  you  cannot  see  either  coast.  It  ia  partly  filled  with  shoals,  which  we  will  do* 
■cribe  before  entering  the  river. 

These  banks  are  divided  into  three  principal  groups,  which  I  shall  designate  by  tbe 
names  of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  Central. 

The  first  consists  of  the  Banks  of  Braganga,  Coroa  Nova,  and  Coroa  das  Oaivotaa, 
without  mentioning  the  great  bank  along  the  coast  which  we  hava  followed  as  fur  as 
Point  Tijoca,  and  which  afterwards  joins  itself  tothe  South  of  that  point  to  the  Hank 
of  Qaivotas. 

Brag&nqa  Bank. — The  northernmost  of  the  group  is  that  of  the  Braganga,  which 
it  is  important  to  make  out  clearly,  as  it  lies  in  the  usual  passage  on  enteriog  the 
river.  It  is  not  generally  dangerous,  because  the  N.W.  face  breaks  at  all  times  of  the 
tide,  although  we  have  sometimes  with  a  calm  sea  looked  in  vain  for  the  breakers. 
But  I  attribute  this  extraordinary  fact  to  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  being  about  to 
■et,  and  shedding  so  strong  a  li);lit  on  the  water  as  not  to  allow  anything  to  be  seen 
in  thewestern  quarter.  The  North  eitremity  of  the  bank  is  7  3-Stiis  miles  N.  by  W, 
from  Point  Tijoca  (  its  S.W.  point,  named  Espadarte,  is  6i  miles  N.W„  and  its  8.E. 
point  at  3{  miles  to  the  North.  It  is  composed  of  different  shoals,  of  which  three, 
according  tothe  local  seamen,  uncover  at  spring  tides.  They  say  also  that  there  is 
between  them  some  small  channels,  in  which  there  remains  9  fathoms  at  low  water  ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  we  mast  oonsider  this  bank  as  a  continuous  flat.  It 
is  very  steep  on  the  West  and  Soalh  sides,  and  runs  out  in  a  flat  to  the  N.E.  and  Bast, 
on  which  there  is  from  A  to  6  fathoms,  and  the  edge  on  the  East  side  is  very  sbmpt, 
in  fact  it  drops,  in  the  iutcrval  between  two  casta  of  the  lead  from  6  to  12  and  11  f&- 
thoma.  The  Braganga  Bank  ia  formed  of  hard  sand,  lying,  according  to  the  pilots, 
an  a  bed  of  hard  mnd,  and  they  also  aay  that  they  do  not  shift. 

CoBOA  Nova,  and  Channel  Dob  Posoens. — The  Coroa  Nova  lies  to  thep.S.W. 
of  the  Bragan^a  Bank,  and  ts  divided  from  it  by  a  deep  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  was  believed  not  to  be  navigable  before  La  Bovionrtaiaa  explored  it.  Captaia 
de  Hontravel  has  called  it  the  Channel  dot  Po^otnt ;  there  is  good  depth  for  any  ship, 
and  we  shall  see  hereafter  the  security  it  afibrds  for  eDt«ring  the  river. 

The  Coroa  Nova  is  a  bank  of  sand  of  recent  formation,  and  shi^ng,  at  least  as  fax 
as  regards  its  N.E.  end.  An  old  negro  fisherman,  who  had  lived  on  the  coast  for  70 
years,  told  us  that  its  North  end  formed  and  disappeared  by  turns,  which  we  can 
readily  conceive,  when  we  reflect  that  a  current  of  6  or6  miles  an  hour  runs  incessantly 
through  the  channel  into  which  it  extends. 

Channel  of  CAsaASO. — The  bank  which  we  are  going  to  des«ribe  ia  separated 
from  that  of  Caivotas  by  a  channel  as  wide,  but  for  navigation  much  less  simple  and 
certain  than  that  of  dos  Pogoens,  as  I  proved  by  the  navigation  of  the  brig  Le  Ciu- 
tard,'  the  name  of  which  I  have  given  to  the  channel. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  chart,  this  channel  ia  t4>rtnoaB,  and  has  a  leas  depth  of 
water  in  it  than  the  one  I  have  spokrai  of  above. 

Sankdat  Qaivota*. — Thiaia  a  large  flat  of  sand,  uncovering  nearly  altogether  at 
low  water,  and  reaching  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  seporat^  by  a  small  channel 
navigable  only  for  boats. 

THE  FOCO.— Between  the  Broganga  Bank  and  the  lands  of  Cnru^a  and  Tyoea. 
there  ia  a  wide  and  very^  deep  channel  called  Po{fo  (the  Well).  The  current  in  it  ia 
violent,  and  up  to  this  time  it  was  considered  very  dangerous,  and  infallibly  lead  to 


IT  this  channel  in  1837;  she  cleared,  and 
'  le  was  then  carried  through  the  channel 
id  against  the  advice  of  iLe  I'iloto  Uor. 
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the  deBtmction  of  tcbmIs  driven  into  it  by  the  ourrenta  or  bj  mistake.  But  now  that 
La  Bovionnnit  has  diecorered  the  Channel  do*  Po^oena,  these  fean  will  dcabtlen 
cease,  and  the  facilitj  of  the  mate  for  tea>ing  the  river  will  give  confldeDoe  to  thoM 

SANTA  ROSA  AND  KIRIRl  BANKS.— The  westem  RTonp  of  shoals  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Bats  which  mast  be  considered  as  ontted  to  Cspe  Magoari,  although, 
in  reality,  they  are  separated  from  it  by  a  abannei :  but  it  is  so  narrow,  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  a«  fit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  This  collectioti  of  dangerous 
flats,  which  extend  to  14  miles  East  of  Cape  Mnitoari,  is  known  in  the  vicinity  ander 
the  collective  name  of  Santa  Rota.  They  are  alt  of  sand,  and  break  heavily  when 
there  is  much  Ma,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  ahow. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  Baa ks  of  Santa  Rosa  yon  can  see  olearly  Point  Magoari 
from  the  deck  ol  an  ordinary  vessel.  The  flood  runs  to  tlie  W.S.W.,  and  the  ebb 
E.N.E. 

Among  the  group  the  bank  of  Coroa  Kirirx  is  also  to  be  placed,  lying  'W.N.W.  \ 
W.  from  Point  Tijoca,  and  South  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hanks  of  Santa 
Rosa.  This  bank,  although  out  of  the  route  of  vessels  entering  or  leaving,  bounds, 
to  the  North,  the  Bank  of  Morisoca,  of  which  we  shall  sprak  presently.  It  uncovers, 
it  is  said,  at  low  tides,  and  shows  generall;r  at  ordinary  tides.  Anchored  off  its  North 
point  we  saw  from  the  mast-head,  Point  Magoari  in  full  view ;  although  the  hoticon 
was  hasy,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  dry  season. 

CENTRAL  OROUP:  Tijoca,  San  Joao,  Adosw,  and  Monjli  Banks.— At 
nearly  2J  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Brafrunjo  Bank  there  will  be 
fbuna  the  South  point  of  three  banks,  ly>ng  on  a  line,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  which, 
together,  take  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  l^oea.  They  are  designated,  in  particular, 
by  the  names  of  Cabega  do  Sul,  do  Meio,  and  Do  Norte  (South,  Middle,  and  North 
beads). 

The  first  lies  N.W.  {  W.  from  Point  Tijoca,  and  N.  J  W.  from  the  opening  be- 
tween two  small  low  islets  which  are  seen  not  far  distant  to  the  East  of  last  land  in 
sight  to  the  South.  There  is,  it  ia  said,  nearly  6  feel  water  on  its  highest  part,  but 
we  did  not  find  less  than  21  fathoms ;  but  this  does  not  disprove  the  former  statement 
■■  we  were  interrupted  in  our  soondings  by  the  loss  of  our  last  anchor. 

The  Cabeja  do  Meio  lies  N.N.E.  2i  mile*  from  the  South  Cabeoa,  and  has  only  Bf 
feet  water  on  it.  From  its  centre  Point  I'ijoca  bears  S.B.  by  S.  The  G^eeu  fh 
NorUa  1}  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  preceding,  and  bears  N.N.W.  i  W.  from  Point  Tijoca. 
It  has  upon  it  only  Tt  feet  at  low  water.  These  three  banks  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  channels,  which  we  crossed  at  all  limes  without  finding  less  than  3J  fa- 
thoms ;  but  I  should  not  advise  any  hnt  a  very  amall  vessel  to  hazard  crossing. 

The  Cabegas  of  Tijoca  are  of  hard  sand,  and  not  of  rocks,  as  is  supposed  by  some  ; 
each  of  these  is  not  mure  than  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  they  show  so  little,  that  it 
was  only  after  two  days*  search,  with  the  ship  itself  and  two  boats,  that  we  were 
able  to  find  the  southern  one.  Their  edges  are  very  steep-to;  between  two  casts  it 
jump*  from  11  to  6  &thoms  |  the  next  cast  you  &re  on  the  shoal  itself. 

When  the  sea  ia  at  all  agitated  by  the  wind,  the  currents  cause  violent  overfalle 
throuBhout  the  space  occupied  b^  these  three  little  banks,  so  that  it  would  be  thongbt 
to  be  Walters.  This  effect,  takmg  place  npon  its  margins,  indicates  their  extent; 
but,  as  it  does  not  always  show  in  this  manner,  it  is  an  indication  upon  which  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed. 

BANK.  OF  SAN  JOAO.— To  the  West,  some  degrees  North,  and  at  7  miles  from 
the  Cabef  a  do  Sul,  you  meet  with  a  sandbank,  on  which  is  found  3|  fathoms  water ; 
it  istbat  of  San  Joao,  which  the  pilots  and  others,  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  tho 
banks,  improperly  placed  to  the  S.W,  of  that  of  Tijoca. 

Adonis  Bank. — To  the  North  of  San  Joao,  at  6}  miles,  another  steep  bank  is 
Anind,  on  which  there  is  2j  and  2}  fathoms.  Its  highest  port  is  so  narrow,  that,  in 
5.  A.O.  2  Q 
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erosaing  it,  ^ou  can  hardly  obtain  three  or  fbnr  casta  tij  indicate  it.  It  vae  withont 
doubt  on  thii  baok  that  the  brig  Adontt  touched,  and  unshipped  her  mdder,  and  as 
no  other  bank,  ansirers  the  deecription,  I  have  given  it  this  name. 

Motfjin  Sank.— To  the  N.E.  J  E.  of  the  Adonia  Bank  there  is  a  bank,  vhich  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Monjniofthepitote.  It  extends  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  for  an  esteut 
of  Dearly  5  miles,  and  a  mile  broad  at  its  West  extremitj,  diminishing  considerably 
in  its  East  part.    There  are  fi  to  3  iathoma  on  it. 

The  three  shoals  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  do  not  show.  Ferhape  thej  are  not 
the  onl;  ones  contained  in  the  large  area  which  divides  the  Bank  ofl'ijoca  fromthoca 
of  Sania  Rosa )  but  1  believe,  from  the  care  which  was  taken  in  soanding,  that  there 
are  no  others. 

)ow  described  leave  between  them  different  passes,  which  ara 
ir  for  leaving  the  river. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Pass  of  Pogoens,  which,  so  recently  explored,  is 
not  jet  frequented. 

The  Bank  t 

miles  broad.     It  bears  the  n „  . .....    . 

for  entering  the  river,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  beating  through  st 
a  passage,  it  is  that  preferred  by  vessels  leaving  which  draw  above  16  feet  water.  The 
great  space  which  separates  the  Tijoca  Bank  ftom  those  of  Santa  Rosa,  takes  the 
name  of  the  North,  or  Monjni  Channel.  It  would  be  mnch  more  natural  to  call  it 
the  Western  Cbannel.  This  channel  is  generally  preferred  by  vessels  drawing  nndcr 
1G  feet  water.     We  will  now  proceed  with  the  coast. 

The  coatf  btlicetn  Point  Tijoea  and  Belem  or  Fard.~-To  tho  South  of  Point  Ti|oea 
the  ooast  forms  a  bay,  into  which  debooches  the  channels  or  rivers,  which  cut  into 
numerous  islands  the  land  lying  to  the  South  of  Curufa  Bay.  This  indentation  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projecting  point  of  Tapari,  remarkable  by  three  very 
large  trees,  which  overtop  the  surrounding  vegetationj  and  almoat  appear  like  hum- 
mocks. This  point  forms,  in  a  manner,  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver 
San  Qaetano,  as  the  Point  Taipu  is  its  western  limit.  Many  secondary  streams  empty 
themselves  into  this  channel.  From  the  middle  of  the  Channel  de  Uentro  there  will 
be  seen,  bv  the  mouth  of  the  River  San  Qaetano,  the  two  small  isles  Rosa  and  Katoa, 
which  will  serve  presently  as  a  point  of  recogniEance  for  the  Cabe^a  do  Snl  of  the 
Tijoca  Bank. 

The  Qaivolat  Bank  extends  to  Point  Ttupu.  Its  South  part  is  also  called  Coroa  de 
San  Qaetano,  a  name  which  the  pilots  sometimes  give  to  the  Islands  Katos  and 
Rasa. 

The  lands  off  Point  Taipn  are  visible  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  North  breaker 
of  Bragan$a ;  they  then  seem  like  a  low  island  ;  but,  as  you  approach  them,  they 
join  tke  coast,  and  then  yon  see  them  ran  off  to  the  S.S.  W.,  having  at  a  distance  the 
aj^earanoe  of  two  elevated  ridges. 

Yon  will  soon  see  to  the  Sontb  of  these  ridges  a  large  trre,  resembling  a  tower, 
which  rises  near  to  the  North  point  of  thePuro  de  Bareta.  This  tree  it  is  import«nt 
to  make  ont,  if  you  wish  to  enter  the  pass  vhich  leads  into  the  River  of  Vigia. 

Then  eomea  Cape  Csnno,  wbieb  appears  to  rise  into  a  peak,  bat  the  trees,  hating 
their  basis  in  the  water,  alone  cause  this  appearance. 

The  Siver  de  Vigia  has  its  month  closed  in  a  great  mpftsnre  by  the  bank  called 
Coroa  do  Corieio,  which  extends  from  Cape  Cormo  to  the  bcnring  of  8.E.  and  N.W, 
of  the  large  tree  which  we  mentioned  above,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bareta.  It 
follows  the  ooaat  at  half  a  mile  off,  leaving  a  channel  of  that  width  at  its  North  end,  * 
but  which  contracts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to  about  10  cables'  length  in 
width. 

The  Coroa  do  Corrcio  dries  in  some  parts  at  spring  tides ;  it  is  of  hard  sand, '  and 


ttw  wa  hntHa  heavily  on  it  ■ometimm.     It  will  be  aeen,  hoirever,  that  it  if  not  to  ba 
feared  m>  long  as  j-ou  do  not  pasa  to  the  Eaat  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  Carmo. 

COLABES.— This  last  oape  istheN.W.  poiot  of  the  Island  of  Colaref.-on  which 


you  will  soon  perceive  the  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  situated  above  a  aandv  bciuh, 
Bod  is  sheltered  Arom  the  sea  Wa  lineofroclfH  which,  beingquite  nnoovered  at  half- 
tide,  fonn  a  causeway  at  1 J  miles  from  the  ehore.  The  land  is  more  elevated  than 
that  which  has  preceded,  and  the  ooast  runs  to  the  Sooth  from  the  point  oontig^ions 
to  the  village,  as  far  as  Point  Cocal,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  East  On  this 
portion  of  the  ooaat  are  several  patches  of  rock. 

BAHIA  DO  SOL.— Point  Ckical  forms  the  North  extreme  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay, 
called  Bay  do  Sol,  into  which  fudb,  on  the  North,  the  river  or  Furo  de  Vigia ;  and  to 
the  South,  that  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  partly  filled  with  a  large  flat  of  sand,  which 
dries  in  places,  and  runs  North  and  South  frora  Point  Govares  to  within  half  a  mile . 
of  the  South  aide  of  the  bay.  When  yon  have  passed  the  parallel  of  the  villajfe  of 
Colares,  yon  will  see  the  Sonth  aide  of  the  Bay  do  Sol,  whidi  terminat«a  sharply  at  a 
right  sDgle,  and  to  the  West  by  Foi/U  ifarau. 

PoUBAB  Islet. — At  nearly  half-way  between  these  two  points  yon  will  see  upon' 
the  ooast  a  round  and  wooded  ialet,  which  for  a  long  time  appears  to  be  part  of  the 
anrroanding  land.  This  is  Pombas  Isle.  Against  it  there  lies  a  rocky  fla^  which  ex- 
tends to  nearly  a  mile  North  from  iti  and  runs  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Kast 
point.  This  rocky  shoal  la  separated  from  the  sand-bank,  previously  mentioned,  by  a 
narrow  channel,  which  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  sea  is  sometimes  very 
heavy,  more  particularly  with  the  flood  tide,  in  the  month  of  the  Bay  do  Sol. 


COAST  OF  MARAJO  ISLAND.— From  Cape  Majoari  the  ooast  of  Marajo, 
washed  by  the  river  Para,  runs  nearly  North  and  South,  as  tar  as  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Carmo.  Low,  and  covered  with  trees,  it  presents  the  months  of  a  number  of  rivers, 
of  which  the  principal  is  that  called  Igarapl  Grande.  Its  breadth  is  nenrly  a  mile, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  Kearly  all 
these  rivers  communicate,   eitber   directly   or  indirectly,    with  the  lagoons  which 


At  1{  mile  Sooth  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  Carmo  yon  will  seethe  FiHage  o^  Joantiei 
which  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  island.  Here  the  coast  turns  sensibly  to  the 
S.S.W.,  hot  does  not  change  in  appearance. 

At  nearly  0  milee  South  of  Joannes  is  the  ViUagt  of  Montarrtu,  and  S  miles  still 
fttrther,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a  low  island,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ilha  da 
Coroa  Qrande,  lying  upon  the  parallel  of  Point  CocaL 

At  this  little  island  oommenccs  a  great  bank  of  sand,  which  partly  dries,  and  which, 
taming  to  the  South  at  the  distance  of  2|  miles,  extends  to  the  N.E.  1  N,  in  a  sweep 
to  0  miles  from  the  coast  of  Marajo.  Here  it  bends  rapidly  to  the  West,  leaving  be. 
tween  its  East  point  and  the  South  end  of  the  bank  of  Coroa  Secca,  lying  to  the  N.E. 
a  very  deep  channel,  2  milee  wide. 

COHOA  SECCA.— The  bank  of  Coroa  Seoca  is  6  miles  long  from  North  to  South, 
and  nearly  2  miies  from  East  to  West  On  its  Sonth  point  there  was,  in  1839,  a  tuft 
of  trees,  which  served  as  a  beaoon,  but  since  that  time  they  have  diiappeared,  being 
oarried  away  by  the  currents,  so  thai  it  is  now  only  shown  by  the  breakers.  The  two 
last  banks  are  very  steep  on  their  Soath  and  East  faces. 


thoE  extending  34^  miles  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction.  The  Coroa  Morisoca  diies  i 
many  parts  of  its  extent,  and  hoabetween  these  higher  portions  some  channels,  throHgb 
which  the  boats  of  the  country  pass,  but  they  are  ■hallow  and  uncertain. 

The  8onthV)int  of  Morisooa  is  divided  from  the  Coroa  Secca  by  an  exoelleat  chan- 
nel, and  very  deep  in  its  sonUiem  part  j  the  depth  of  which  decreases  rapidly  from  A  J 
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te  3  teXbatna  ia  its  North  part.  This  is  the  ohumel  moit  geDenlif  ated  bj  tb«  boats 
prooeediQg  to  the  West  ooast  of  Marajo. 

Thui  it  ii  shown  that  this  latter  oopit,  from  the  pamllel  of  Pomba«  Island  to  Cape 
Hagoari,  is  Eroated  by  a  lias  of  bantu,  leavinr  between  them  some  uavif^ble  puses. 
They  are  again  divided  hy  a  wide  and  Seep  ohftnnel,  which  poMeeaes,  donbtleat,  good 
kDcboragee,  if  Teasels  should  be  called  hither  by  commeroe. 

EASTERN  SIDE  continued. — Pombas  Island  and  Point  Marran  hare  been  de- 
Mribed.  At  half  a  mile  iVom  this  lias  the  little  Island  of  Ouoribos,  which  is  low  and 
covered  with  some  boshes.  Ita  shores  and  the  narrow  channel  separating  it  from 
the  ooast  are  clear. 


18  5  miles  to  the  8.W.  to  Potnt  Chapto  Virado,  when  it  tame  sharply 
as  Point  Mutqueiro,  where  it  rum  F  *  "^     fi~™:-»  —iti.    »»___. 
ItU  farther  to  the  South,  the  £ay  of  San  Antonio. 


to  Sooth,  as  far  as  Point  Mutqaeiro,  where  it  runs  E.S.E.,  forming,  with  Barrmnt* 
■-•   - "     th,  the  Bay  0/ ."       '   '     ' 


Between  Point  Marran  and  Point  Chapeo  Virado  you  will  find  at  a  milefrom  shora 
■everalrocky  dioats,  which  cover  at  high  water,  and  send  out  a  spit  under  water 
whioh  extends  to  the  meridian  of  Chapeo  Virado.  This  riioal  ia  dftngerons,  andmnat 
be  earefolly  avoided. 

In  front  of  San  Antonio  Bay,  and  8.W.  by  W.  fhim  Point  Muaqueiro,  thne  is  b 
small  wooded  island,  rocky  on  its  North  side  and  sandy  on  its  South,  called  Tatuoea. 
It  is  the  advanced  guard  to  the  North  of  a  group  of  islands  which  lie  along  the  ooaat 
to  the  Sonth  as  hi  as  the  city  of  Belem.  From  this  island  there  runs  to  the  north- 
ward, for  the  distanoe  of  I^  mile,  a  rocky  bank  of  unequal  dspth,  and  having  aoma 
heads  uncovered  at  low  water. 

JetcB:!  Island,  which  follows  immediately  to  the  Bonth,  has  also  a  bank  rvnoin^ 
to  the  North  for  1|  mile  {  it  is  of  hard  sand,  and  dries  at  spring  tides. 

The  Bay  of  San  Antonio  is  fbrmed  of  a  bank  of  mud,  which  extends  trOm  Point 
Musqoeiro  to  that  which  terminates  Barreiros  Island  on  the  South,  and  which  ia 
divided  from  Point  Pinheiro  by  the  Ki*er  Magoari.  From  this  point  the  coast  runs 
directly  South  to  the  city  of  Belem.  At  2  cables'  length  W.S.W.  of  the  ohapel 
of  PinEieiro  is  a  rock  of  small  extent,  on  which  there  is  but  10]  feet  at  low  water. 

The  naTigable  part  of  the  channel  is  contracted  on  one  aide  by  the  mnd  bank  which 
mos  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Ilha  Nova,  and  extends  3  miles  NorUi  of  it ;  and  on  tba 
other  by  a  rocky  point,  extending  2  cables'  lengths  outaide  the  ground,  near  to  the 
extremity  of  which  there  is  a  circular  fort,  called  Flirta  da  Barra,  To  the  North  of 
the  fbrt,  2  cables'  distant,  ia  an  isolated  and  sunken  rock,  which  requires  attention  ia 
passing. 

After  having  passed  the  Forte  da  Barra  the  channel  widens,  and  the  small  islands 
which  have  followed  it  are  replaced  by  a  single  one  called  Ilha  dot  Onjat,  the  shores 
of  which  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  2  miles  distant. 
But  this  width  is  only  in  appearance ;  for  the  channel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
of  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  by  a  mnd  bank,  which  springs  from  Ilha  do  Jbr(m,and 
extends  to  abreast  of  the  South  part  of  the  city. 

Some  time  after  having  {Mssed  Point  Pinheiro  you  may  see,  on  the  horizon,  the 
principal  church  towete  which  crown  the  city,  ana  other  buildings  wilt  soon  rise  into 
view  i  and  then  the  North  part  of  the  city  will  be  aeea  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on 
the  Sonth  part  of  which  it  stands. 


FABA',  or  the  Citt  of  Santa  Maku  Db  Belem  do  Gkao  Paba',  is  situated  on 
an  elevared  point  of  land,  on  the  soulh-easterD  bank  of  the  Para  river,  and  6  miles 
from  the  ocean.  From  the  sea  it  has  a  very  striking  and  pleaning  appearance.  The 
anchorage  is  good  and  safe,  within  an  abrupt  curve  in  the  cbaunel,  which  admits 
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Lieutenant  W.  Herndan,  U.S.N., -nho  traveised  the  continent  from  C&ll&o  down 
the  Amazon,  in  1851 — 62,  says : — "  Para  is  not  fortified  either  by  land  or  vatcr.  The 
fcarbouT  IB  a  fine  one.  It  is  mode  hy  the  lon^  island  of  Onga  in  front,  and  at  'i  miles 
distance,  with  an  abnndance  of  wat«T.  There  is  a  good  landing  plaoe  for  boats  and 
lishters  at  the  custom-hooBe,  and  at  half-tide  at  the  Stone  wharf  near  it.  Unrinff 
his  staj  ibej  were  building  a  strong  eea  wall  all  along  the  ftont  of  the  town.  This 
will  make  a  new  wide  street  on  the  water  front,  and  prevent  nnnggling.  The  po' 
pnlation  of  the  citf  proper  En  1848,  the  lost  census,  and  probablj  correct  now,  was 
S,284  free  pertoni,  and  4,726  slaves  i  houses,  2,418;  resident  foreigners,  T84.  Para 
was  a  remarkably  healthy  place  till  February,  1650,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  the  next  year  the  amall-pox  broke  out,  the  two  diseases  taking'  off 
one-fourlh  of  the  population.  Para,  however,  is  an  agreeable  place  of  residence,  end 
has  a  delightful  climate.  The  growth  of  vegetation  in  it  is  wonderful.  The  police  is 
excellent,  but,  except  to  take  up  a  dnnken  sailor,  it  has  little  to  do. 

No  vessel  meeting  with  an  accident  should,  if  avoidable,  bear  up  for  Para,  as  a  re- 


The  cathedral  of  Para,  said  by  Mr.  Kidder  and  Captain  Hemdon  to  be  the  largest 
religions  ediBce  in  the  empire,  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  completed  uid  conse- 
crated in  1775  by  a  bishop,  attended  by  the  monks,  magnates,  and  people.  Like  most 
of  the  other  churches,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Captain  Montravel  says : — "  Although  this  port,  the  only  one  in  this  province,  is 
open  to  foreign  veasels,  and  frequented  by  a  very  coosideraole  number,  it  offers  very 
few  maritime  t«soaroes.  At  the  same  time  few  porta  require  more  to  be  provided, 
with  cordage,  anchors,  oables,  and  chains,  which  are  so  quickly  destroyed  in  this 
elimate,  and  which  are  so  frequently  lost. 

"  Provisions,  also,  are  procured  with  difficulty,  and  are  of  bad  qualify.  The  vster 
of  the  river,  good  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  becomes  unwholesome  and  dangerous 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Ships  are  then  obliged  to  pro- 
vide Uiemselves  with  this  necessary  element  by  their  own  means,  with  infinite  trouble 
and  loes  of  time,  hy  artificial  wells,  dry  at  half-tide,  in  the  beach  of  San  Antonio,  and 
destroyed  by  the  fallowing  tide.  Vessels  thcrafore  should  not  reckon,  but  with  great  re- 
■erve,  upon  the  resources  of  this  port." 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARA'. 


will  find  deep  watei.    The  limit  of  8  fathoms  will  be  attained  on  this  parallel. 
must  always  keep  in  a  greater  depth  than  this,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 
If  yoQ  find  lees,  you  must  bear  off  from  the  coast. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  the  flood  tide  mns  W.S.W,  at  2|  miles  at  spring,  or 
3  miles  at  ordinary  tides,  and  at  a  greater  rate  nearer  the  shore ;  the  ebb  inns  to 
N.E.  at  the  same  rate.  Should  you  be  becalmed  yon  must  not  drift  by  the  flood  into 
leas  than  6  fitthoms ;  if  so,  you  must  anchor.  On  the  track  here  stated  you  will  oon- 
■tantly  find  the  bottom  of  white  sand. 

Having  run  60  miles  on  this  diiection  you  will  be  14  miles  off,  and  on  the  paral- 
lei  of  the  Isles  of  San  Joao;  as  yon  approaiih  them  the  quality  of  the  bottom  clianges 
to  yellow  sand,  mixed  with  red  speelu. 

If  it  is  during  daylight,  you  will  have  seen  the  Islands  of  Sen  Joao,  the  largest  of 
which  appears  as  a  white  triangle,  fVoDted  by  small  hummocks  oovered  with  vegeta- 
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tion,  which  at  a  distance  aeem  like  islands  before  the  nnd.    Tiuj  cannot  be  n 
having' nittde  them,  you  have  m  '  ' 
n  beoTM  theN.N.W.,  if  p>LQgiii 


taken  for  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  and,  having  made  them,  vou  have  nothinr  to 
-       '  ■•     " ■  *         ■  ■■«N.N.W.,if«>iiiKnorthwwd 


If,  after  ranning'  60  miles  N.N.  W.  from  Itocolnmi,  the  land  is  not  TJaible,  either  on 
account  of  ni^tht  or  haie,  you  vill  know  that  yon  are  on  the  flat  of  San  Joao  if, 
harinj;  8  fathoms,  yon  have  yellow  sand.  Oontinning  the  route  yon  will  have  croesed 
the  flat,  when  yon  And  a  sudden  increase  of  depth  from  8  to  IB  and  18  fathoms ;  and 
«  chan^  in  the  qaaljty  of  the  soniidings,  which  become  grey  sand,  with  blaak  specks, 
and  sametimea  mixed  with  broken  shells.*  Having  airired  on  this  ed^e,  jou  can 
ran  N.N.W.  without  danger ;  and,  if  bound  to  Para,  for  the  sake  of  secnrity  run  some 
miles  farther  N.N.W. ;  then  bear  round  W.N.W. ;  and  if  it  is  night,  keep  between 
the  depths  of  10  and  13  fathoms ;  bnt  by  da;  yon  can  approach  the  coast,  and  keep 
it  in  sight  in  8  fathoms.  To  this  depth  the  soondiDgs  deo^iBBe  regnlarlj,  but  beloir 
this  they  are  irregnlar. 

By  dayliQ-ht,  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Piruca'ia  in  8  and  10  fathoms,  jon  may  see 
the  Morro  Piruoana,  and  keeping  on  in  the  same  depth,  yon  wilt  oroaa  the  Ray  of 
Pria,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Suraacas  Islands,  if  you  cannot  see  the  three  hills 
at  the  bottom  of  Oorapi  Bay.  Between  the  San  Joao  Islands  and  Cape  Onrupi  the 
bottom  is  alway?  of  grey  sand,  with  black  specks ;  but  on  the  meridinn  of  this  cape 
yoQ  will  find  the  bottom  of  very  fine  black  sand,  the  only  bottom  of  the  kind  on  the 
.   ._j  -u.-.v  *v.  ^Ii„..  ..  a.   n._;_  1 i^j-      Ygjy  g(^j,  after, the 

Haying  again  certified  yout  situation,  you  keep  on  in  the  same  bearing  and  depth 
till  you  make  the  northernmost  island  of  the  Caite  group,  previously  described,  and 
may  be  known  by  that  description.  The  lead  will  also  indicate  the  meridian  of 
Caite  Bay  ;  for  across  the  bay  the  bottom  is  grey  saod  and  broken  shells ;  sometimes 
the  lead  only  shows  the  prints  of  large  shells,  of  which  the  bottom  is  full.  Acrosa 
the  middle  of  the  bay  is  a  line  of  mud,  lying  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.  You  ought  to 
keep  in  10  fathoms  here,  which  will  be  8  miles  off  the  coast. 

The  bearing  of  W.  i  N.  will  then  bring  yon  up  to  Point  Carro  do  Mafo ;  then  the 
sandy  downs  of  Salinas  Falsas  Bay ;  and,  at  lost,  Point  Atalaia,  which  you  may  ap- 
proach without  danger,  so  that  you  keep  in  8  &thonis  and  3  miles  off. 

The  tides  in  all  this  eoast  are  felt  at  20  miles  off;  near  the  land,  where  they  are 
strongest,  the  flood  runs  into  the  bays,  that  is,  to  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  1 J  and  2  miles; 
the  ebb  to  E.N.E.  at  three-qnaiters  to  1  mile  an  honr. 

POINT  ATALAIA  TO  PARA'.— When  you  have  well  made  out  Point  Atalai» 
(now  distinguished  by  the  lighthouse),  you  may  approach  it  within  less  than  3  miles 
and  more  than  2  miles,  if  you  pass  within  the  sand-bank  lying  N.N.W.  of  the  poinL 
Yon  will  have  made  out  Salinas  before  reaching  the  raeriaian  of  Point  Atalaia.  If 
you  mean  to  go  outside  this  flat,  as  is  mostprudent  fora  large  vessel  to  dcyon  must 
^  not  come  nearer  than  within  6  miles  of  the  point,  and  than  in  11  fathoms. 

A  vessel  wanting  a  pilot  for  the  river  can  cast  anchor  in  the  muddy  channel 
inside  the  shoal,  having  Point  Atalaia  bearing  S.S.E.  J  E.,  and  the  vill^e  S.S.W. 
1  W.,  where  you   have   leas   chance   of  losing   your   anchor   tbtm   ontside   in    11 

I  wonld  advise  every  vesael  to  wait  for  the  [>ilot  under  sail,  whichever  way  the 
wind  may  be ;  you  can  always  keep  the  village  in  sight,  by  tacking  so  as  to  neutrs- 
liie  the  eflbot  of  the  currents,  which  yon  can  also  do  under  shortened  soii-t 

*  Lieats&oat  de  Kerhsllst  says;— "Black  gravel,  mixed  with  small  shelly  the  tmly 
soundiogs  of  the  sort  on  the  coast,"  p.  18. 
t  If  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  boat  ashore  (or  the  pilot,  it  should  toavo  thn  ship  so  as  to 
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llMpilot  ngna.]a,  u  pnbluhed  bj  antborit^,  ia  Febnuu7, 1843,  are  a*  follow : — * 
lat.    Rrer;  TesMl  orriTin^  off  Sftlinaa,  either  foreign  or  native,  will  hoist  a  rid 
fiig,  on  any  part  of  the  rigg^ing,  lo  that  it  maj  be  seen  from  the  land,  with  the  ex- 
caption  of  the  peak  or  the  gtdl  end  of  the  mizeD. 

2nd.  At  Salinas,  or  the  pilot  statioo,  there  will  always  be  hoisted,  daring  the  day, 
a  white Jlag,  which  only  serves  to  indicate  the  residence  of  the  pilots  there. 

Srd.  The  same  white  flag,  accompanied  by  a  rtd  od«,  with  a  white  aqaare  in  ths 
middle,  hoisted  on  either  the  right  or  left  aide,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  pilot  on  the 
station,  and  that  he  has  a  boat. 

4th.  After  this  signal  there  will  follow  the  one  to  indicate  to  the  Teasel  the  time 
the  pilot  can  go  off,  and  for  this  reason  the  persons  on  board  ought  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention ;  therefore,  if  from  the  shore  a  white  bitrget  (or  pen£ait)  with  rtd  erou  is 
hoisted,  it  is  indicated  that  the  vessel  must  await  the  pilot,  who  will  to  off  imme- 
diately i  but  if,  instead  of  the  white  pendant  with  red  croea,  a  red  one  be  hoisted,  it 
is  to  inform  the  Tesse)  that  it  is  not  a  proper  time  to  go  off,  bat  that  the  vessel  most 
be  kept  under  easy  sail,  or  lay-to  at  sea  with  the  ebb,  and  inshore  with  the  flood  tide, 
so  as  to  be  near  the  shore  at  high  water,  which  the  masters  mnat  bear  in  mind  takes 
place  at  1"  30°>  or  2^  at  new  moon,  and  at  fall ;  inshore  at  7"  30<°  to  8"  a.m.,  and  at 
7»  30-  to  8"  p.m. ;  at  the  ^oartem  of  the  moon,  at  12''  to  12^  30"  in  the  day,  and 
the  same  at  night ;  and  it  is  only  at  high  water  that  the  pilot  can  go  off. 

fith.  If  the  signals  are  made  before  mid-day,  and  -if,  after  the  signal  for  waiting 
is  made,  tico  pendanU  are  hoisted,  red  above  and  white  with  red  cross  below,  it  is 
to  inform  the  vessel  that  the  pilot  will  so  off  before  12°.  If  the  white  pendant 
irith  red  cross  is  above,  and  the  red  nn^^rneath,  he  con  only  go  off  after  12^. 

8th.  If  the  signals  are  made  in  the  afternoon,  the  red  flag  intimates  that  the 
pilot  will  go  off  before  midnight ;  if  the  white  flag  with  red  cross  is  hoisted,  after 
midnight.  Respecting  the  flres  that  were  lit  at  night  to  indicate  that  there  was  a 
pilot  but  no  boat,  and  that  there  was  neither,  this  practice  is  annulled,  in  consequence 
of  the  vessel  that  is  now  getting  ready,  and  to  be  constantly  kept  at  the  orders  of 
the  pilots  at  Salinas. 

After  having  embarked  the  pilot,  if  you  are  In  lesa  than  11  fathoms,  keep  to  the 
N,W.  until  yon  are  in  this  depth,  and  Veep  so  by  going  W.  by  N.,  which  will  oarry 
yoa  along  the  coast  0  miles  off,  as  for  as  Point  (^jetattt ;  when  the  land  bears  away 
to  the  Sonth.  On  this  bank  there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  fiir  as  the  meridian  of  Point 
Qtru^,  the  importance  of  which  we  have  previoosly  shown. 

-ROUTES  FOR  ENTERING   THE   RIVER    BY  THE  PASSAGE  DE 
DENTRO. 

1st.  (Fhen  the  brtakeri  on  the  Bragcmqa  Bank  are  eeen, — Having  arrived  in  the 
meridian  of  Point  Curuca,  and  only  then,  tou  will  see  to  the  W.B.W.  J  W.,  the 
breakers  on  the  Brogan^a  Bank,  7  miles  ufi.  A  bearing  taken  now  of  the  East  point 
of  Cajetobe,  and  of  the  West  point  of  Tijoca,  which  yon  will  see  to  the  S.W.  ^  S., 
with  its  characteristic  sands,  will  fls  the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  also  show  the 
previous  effects  of  cnrronts.  If  your  course  hitherto  has  been  with  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  them/  yon  may  safely  continue  it,  without  danger  from  the  flat  extending 

be  at  the  month  of  the  little  river,  on  the  Wast  side  of  which  stands  the  village  of.  Salinas, 
with  two-tUrdB  of  the  flood.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  on  the  bar,  and  there  ia  great  danger 
in  attempting  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  tide  i  she  shonld  not  attMnpt  to  leave  uter  the  flrst 
fliird  of  the  ebb  tide. 

'  In  the  "Nantical  Magoiine"  these  are  erroneously  {pven   as  Directions  for  Ha- 
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E.N.B.  from  the  BragangA,  notil  yon  bring  the  wndj  point  of  Tijoca  to  the  S.  }  B. 
Then  follow  roond  the  breakers,  leavins  tbetD  a  mile  euatward,  tuitil  yoa  bring  the 
Muthernmost  (called  Espadarte),  on  with  Point  Tijoca,  bearing  S.E.  Then  place 
the  vcMcl's  bead  to  8.W.  }  6.,  and  thia  will  carry  jon  in  12  and  10  fathoms  in  the 
channel  to  10,  7,  and  6  fathoma. 

2Dd.  When  the  Bragan^a  Bank  doet  not  »how. — If  jon  cannot  make  out  the  breaker* 
on  this  bank,  either  because  of  a  calm  sea,  or  the  tide  too  high,  or  that  the  aan  is  too 
low  in  the  West,*  then  the  bearings  taken  of  Point  Ciiru{>a,  as  first  mentioned,  be- 
come the  first  point  of  departure,  and  yoa  most  steer  as  1>efore  atated.  If  the  bear- 
ings  place  jaa  8  miles  firom  the  point,  ;ou  will  pass  on  in  13  fathoms,  which  at  Bome 
oasts  decrease  to  10  and  9,  and  tQen  fells  again  to  13  fathoms. 

If  before  bringing  Point  Tijoca  to  bear  South,  yon  find  leas  than  8  bthoma,  yoa 
are  too  near  the  n!E.  aide  of  the  Bi-ogan^a,  and  jou  most  bear  awaj  to  the  North, 
and  keep  on  the  required  route  until  the  point  is  to  the  South.  Then  yon  ought  to 
mark  the  West  face  of  the  bank,  and  ateer  S.W.  \  W.  with  the  ebb,  and  S.W.  with 
the  flood  tide,  to  pass  at  the  same  distance  as  we  have  stated  previoosly.  It  will 
perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  run  to  the  West  after  being  on  the  meridian  of  Point 
Tijoca,  nntil  it  bears  S.  by  K,  when  yon  will  have  12  and  13  fathoms.  Then  steer 
S.8.W.  t  W.  with  theebb,  and  S.S.W.  \  W.  with  the  flood,  in  llj  to  13  fathoms, 
antil  Point  Tijoca  bears  S.U.  But  if  you  find  leas  than  9  fathoms,  the  lands  of  l*!- 
Jooa  being  distant,  and  the  islets  Rasa  and  Itatos  out  of  sight,  it  will  show  that  yon 
are  too  near  the  I'ijooa  Bank.  If  the  islets  Rasa  and  Ratos  are  open  only  a  sail'a 
braadthi  and  you  find  lesa  than  9  Atthoms,  open  your  eyes  and  bear  qniokly  to  th* 
South,  for  you  will  be  on  the  edge  of  Cabe^a  do  Bol  of  the  Tyooa  Bank. 

If  the  islets  are  well  open,  and  bearing  to  the  W.  of  8.,  and  at  the  sama  time  the 
land  of  Tijoca  is  very  distinct,  and  the  depth  diminishing,  you  will  be  too  near  the 
Bragan^  and  yon  mnat  bear  to  the  westward.  The«e  direotious  are  doubtless 
minute,  but  they  will  prove  useful  in  ease  the  breakers  on  Broganga  do  not  show, 
which  is  exceedingly  seldom,  or  when  the  pilots,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  are 
ignorant  and  incapable.  It  is  not  advisable  to  enter  the  channel  during  the  night 
and  in  a  calm.  It  will  be  better  to  anchor  before  reaching  it,  although  yon  have 
the  chance  of  losing  yonr  anchor,  where  they  sometimes  break  like  glass,  without 
an;  possibility  of  assigning  a  cause.  Yon  ought  therefore  to  cast  anchor  here,  sad 
in  all  parts  of  the  river,  most  carefully  and  not  qidckly,  and  only  veer  out  the  cable 
as  necessary. 

It  is  high  water  (establishment  of  the  port)  in  the  Channel  de  Deniro  at  IC'  51'  in 
the  western  part,  and  the  rise  is  SJ  feet.  The  flood  runs  to  S.W.  ^  S.  2}  miles  to  3| 
miles.  The  ebb  runs  to  the  N.E.  with  the  same  mean  rate,  The  bottom  throughout 
is  fine  grey  sand. 

The  CHANNEL  DOS  POCOENS.— If  by  any  raoBe  yon  ahonid  be  driven  Into 
the  Pofo,  lying  between  the  Bieganc^  Bonk  and  the  lands  of  Cuniga  and  Tijoca  you 
may  proceed  without  fear  as  follows : — 

If  yon  have  entered  the  Pogo  with  the  flood,  it  is  most  likely  that  tou  are  nearer 
the  Braganga  than  the  coast,  which  a  bearing  will  quickly  decide,  fou  must  then 
get  nearer  the  land,  where  there  is  less  depth,  the  currents  weaker,  and  the  sea 
quieter  thnn  in  the  West  port  of  the  Pogo ;  you  can  approach  it  without  danger  to 
within  2  miles  In  7  fathoms.  Being  in  this  depth,  and  as  near  as  possible  in  the  line 
with  Point  Tijoca  bearing  S.E.  you  must  anchor  and  await  the  ebb  until  nest  day,  if 
the  next  ebb  tide  occurs  aEt«r  three  hours  after  noon,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  sun  at 
a  less  elevation  than  45°  in  the  West,  You  may  leave,  however,  with  the  next  ebb, 
if  you  wish  to  enter  the  Pass  de  Dentro  by  the  North,  when  you  may  beat  out  of  the 

*  If  the  san  is  low  in  the  West,  and  its  rays  prevent  them  breakers  from  being  seetr, 

the  oolonred  gUssea  of  the  sextant  may  be  used  to  make  out  the  passage.— if.  Ai-niit 
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nhunet,  preferrinK  tlie  eastern  part  of  it.  Poiat  TijoM  bearing  S.  J  W.  markB  the 
Eart  limits  to  the  N.E.  aide  of  the  Bragnnifa  Bank. 

If  joa  intend  entering  the  Channel  de  Uentro  bj  the  Channel  don  Fogoens  jou 
moBt  i^t  under  way  when  the  «ea  permits,  and  eet  on  the  bearing  of  Point  Tijoca  to 
the  S.E.,  and  then  run  N.W.  more  to  the  North  or  West,  according  as  you  were  to 
the  Bonth  or  North  of  the  bearing  given  tram  Point  Tijoca,  but  preferring  to  keep  to 
north  iraid.  - 

Yon  will  eoon  see,  particularly  with  the  ebb,  the  breakers  on  the  Espadarte  of  the 
Braganga,  which  tou  niust  pass  at  half  a  mile  or  more.  When  they  bear  North,  then 
etcer  W.8.W.,  and  then  jou  will  be  on  the  roate  stated  above  for  going  through  the 
Uentro  Channel,  when  you  bring  Point  Taipn  to  bear  South,  true. 

In  the  Pogo  the  cnrrent  of  the  flood  runs  S.W.,  with  a  rate  of  2  j  miles  in  oommon, 
and  3i  to  4  miles  in  snring  tides ;  the  ebb  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  same  rate. 
It  win  be  nndenrtooa  that,  with  such  cnrrents,  yon  ought  not  to  venture  in  thii 
paaaage  but  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  settled  weather. 

Let  us  now  retnrn  to  our  route  in  the  rirer.  Ae  we  have  said,  we  have  placed  the 
vessel's  head  to  the  S.W.  J  S.,  when  the  Espadarte  is  on  with  Point  Tijoca,  bearing 
B.E.  We  shall  have  in  this  track  12  and  11  fathoms  in  the  channel,  to  10,  7,  and  6 
fathoms.  You  must  always  keep  in  6  and  7  fathoms  antil  Point  Carmo  bears  East, 
3}  miles  oSl  Then  steer  S.8.W.  }  W.  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Point  Cooal,  whence 
proceed  so  as  to  pass  1)  mile  West  of  Ouaiibas  Islet.  If  before  yon  reach  the  pa- 
rallel of  Poiuhas  Isle  the  depth  should  exceed  8  fathoms,  you  are  too  far  to  the  West, 
and  must  bear  to  port,  for  fear  of  being  carried  too  near  the  Horiaoca  and  Croa 
SeocaBanka. 

South  of  Pombas  Island  the  dmth  increases  to  9  and  1 1  fkthoms,  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  Qoaribaa  Island,  where  it  variee  between  13  and  IB  fothoms,  rocky  bottom, 
to  that  of  Point  Chapeo  Viiado,  when  it  again,  beoomes  9  and  11  fathoms,  aa  far  aa 
Point  Muaqueito. 

When  on  this  track  you  have  brought  Ouaribas  Island  to  bear  N.E.  by  E.,  and 
Point  Musqceiro  8.  byK.  \  E.,  yon  wDl  have  paned  the  rocky  flat,  the  end  of  which 
lies  to  the  North  of  Point  Chapeo  Virado,  you  most  then  iteer  so  as  to  range  a  mile 
or  more  around  Point  Musqueiro,  whence  yon  may  mn  for  Point  Pinheiro,  where 
ypu  will  see  to  the  South,  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  the  wind  and  the  flood 
tide,  which  bears  upon  the  islands  to  leeward.  You  must  pass  nearij  half  a  mile  ^om 
Point  Pinheiro,  to  avoid  a  rock  which  lies  2  cables'  lengUis  W.S.W.  of  it,  and  when 
you  have  doubled  it,  you  must  run  along  the  coast  until  you  see,  through  the  cut  to 
the  South  of  the  Island  Paqueta  Mirim,  the  islet  which  is  to  the  North  of  Arapiranga, 
on  which  line  lies  the  North  extremity  of  the  bank  which  extends  to  the  North  of 
llha  Nova.  Then  steer  so  as  to  pass  a  short  distance  btfm  the  Forte  da  Barra,  which 
yon  must  not  near  on  the  North,  on  account  of  a  rock  lying  a  cable'i  length  off  in 
that  direction. 

From  the  Porte  da  Borra  proceed  toward  the  city,  bnt  do  not  bring  the  cathedral 
and  fort  in  a  line,  on  account  of  two  banks  on  this  bearing  abreast  of  Vsl  de  Caena. 
You  onght  also,  if  the  breete  is  slight,  to  guard  against  the  stream  of  flood  which 
runs  rapidly  to  the  8.W.,  between  the  house  et  the  month  of  the  River  Una  and 
the  point  of  the  city.  The  bearing  used  by  the  pilots  to  show  the  edge  of  the  bank 
extending  from  the  anchorage  to  Fortin  Island  is  the  West  angle  of  the  hospital 
^  white  house,  standing  on  the  West  point  of  the  city],  on  with  the  chnrch  of 
Cormes,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  city.  You  will  anchor  in  31  fhthoms,  between  the 
church  of  San  Antonio,  at  the  North  end  of  the  city,  and  that  of  Merces,  lying  in 
the  centre, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  LEAVING  THE  RIVER.— It  is  a  custom  among  veosela 
here,  by  the  advice  of  the  pilots,  tj)  quit  the  river  only  at  the  moon's  qnarten.  The 
only  plauaible  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  is,  that  you  can  leave  in  the  morning, 
that  IB,  before  the  sea  breeze  seta  m ;  but  I  would  rather  have,  for  the  firat  tide,  tbe 
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advUDtaf^  of  the  greater  stren|i^  of  the  carrent  than  a  &vourab1e  wind,  which  is  leM 
important,  llierefore  the  age  of  the  moon  sppean  to  me  to  be  iodifferenti  and  I 
would  advise  the  abandonment  of  this  prejudice. 

Yon  most  be  read;  at  high  water,  and  tack  down  a«  fcr  aa  the  Bar  Fort,  in  the 
channel  limited  on  the  East  by  the  cathedral  and  fort  in  one,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
hospital  and  the  Cannes  charch  (as  described  for  entering),  that  ia,  in  4^  fathoms  if 
it  is  a  lai^  Teasel,  and  in  3J  fethoroe  if  of  light  draoght.  Whrn  jon  hare  passed  to 
the  northward  of  the  bank  of  Ilha  Nova,  that  is,  when  the  islet  North  of  Arapiranga 
Is  seen  through  the  cut,  jon  push  your  boards  ar  far  towards  the  islanda  as  in  4j  and 
0  fiithoms.  By  tacking  thos  dunng  the  whole  ebb  tide  you  will  most  likelf  reach 
Point  Mnsquetro  before  the  flood,  or  at  least  some  point  Sonth  of  San  Antonio  Bay. 
If  yon  find  that  von  cannot,  before  the  end  of  the  ebb,  reach  the  parallel  of  Pomba^ 
Island,  ^on  ahonld  not  try  to  pass  Point  Musqueiro,  aa  you  would  be  obliged  to 
anchor  in  deep  water  and  rocky  bottom,  and  be  ezpoaed  to  the  tuW  force  of  the 
flood  tide. 

The  second  tide  being  in  the  night,  you  must  proceed  with  caution  in  the  channel 
between  the  Mosqueiro  coast  and  Tatnoca  Island,  and  the  rocky  bank  North  of  this 
island.  When  yon  are  North  of  Point  Musqueiro  you  are  beyond  the  limits  of  thia 
tatter,  and  can  lengthen  your  tacks  to  West  throagh  the  enoceesive  depths  of  II),  121, 
and  15  fathoms,  where  they  drop  to  II  fathoms.  Then  proceed  on  the  Btarboard  tocK 
as  far  as  9  fathoms.  Ouing  thus  yon  will  near  the  Croa  Secco,  but  as  the  lead  will 
not  sufficientJT  indicate  this,  yon  must  be  careful  in  the  night  to  West.  By  day, 
while  to  the  South  of  Point  Marrau,  the  meridian  of  the  West  side  of  Gonjeluba 
Island  ought  to  be  vour  western  limit,  and  to  the  North  of  tlie  same,  and  South  of 
Point  Cecal,  you  sliould  not  bring  Point  Chapeo  Virado  to  the  East  of  South.  The 
lead  will  be  sufficient  guide  to  eastward. 

The  curronta  are  weaker  towards  the  shore,  which  therefore  ought  to  be  avoided. 

rt»  and  Oip 
S  fathoms,  a_ 

between  Carmo  end  the  ledge  of  rocks  of  Colaresi  as  near  the  land  as  poeaibla,  in 
mnddy  bottom.  The  pilots  are  accustomed  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river  | 
but  it  is  mnch  better  as  near  as  possible  to  the  land,  where  yon  avoid  the  force  of 
the  currents. 

The  third  ebb  will  most  likely  take  yon  as  for  as  the  point  of  departure  fbr  th« 
entrances,  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  on  the  entering  of  the  river.  Your 
tacks  during  this  tide  must  be  guided  by  the  lead  and  the  distance  of  the  land,  except 
on  the  edge  of  the  Correia  Bank.  As  long  as  the  islet  Caramoju,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  De  Vigia,  is  covered  by  Point  Arequesooao,  yon  will  keep  clear  of  it  by  not 
passing  the  meridian  of  Cape  Carmo.  As  soon  as  the  islet  is  open  to  the  point,  the 
edge  of  the  bank  will  bo  with  Cape  Carmo  S,W.  by  S.  i  S.,  which  bearings  you  must 
not  pass.  The  western  limits  are  the  aoundings  and  the  seeing  the  land,  wnich  yoa 
must  not  lose  sight  of. 


between  the  Tijoca  Bank  and  the  Santa  Rosa  Bank,  through  the  central  shoals. 


Leavtns  by  the  Dbntro  Chanhbl. — Yon  mnst  wait  for  daylight,  and  get  ready 
by  the  time  of  high  water,  and  then  run  to  N.W.,  but  not  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  at 
the  land  of  Tijoca ;  then  veer  to  East,  the  limit  of  which  tack  will  be  North  and 
South  of  Point  Taipu,  so  long  as  Point  Tijoca  bears  South  of  B.  by  E.,  or  better  still, 
while  the  islets  Katos  and  Rasa  are  not  open  of  each  other.  In  the  second  tack  to 
N.VV.  you  must  not  paas  to  North  of  the  parallel  of  the  Eiipadarte  shoals,  or  Point 
Tgoi«,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  {  E.  On  the  next  tack  to  East  yon  will  most  likely 
double  the  extreme  of  the  Coroa  Nova,  and  yon  may  then  I'un  to  the  meridian  of  tbe 
Rates  and  Rasa.    The  third  tack  to  N.W.  must  be  limited  to  7  fathoms,  and  Espa- 
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darte  bearing  E8«t,  tntt.  North  of  Uub  last  beaiing  yon  nmit  ihorten  yonr  tacks  to 
the  N.W.,  and  go  not  beyond  7  &thoms  and  eastward  to  half  a  mile  from  the  Bra- 
ganga  breaken. 

The  most  daogeroai  point  in  this  pasaago  is  the  Cabega  do  Snl  de  Tiioca.  which 
lies,  as  before  stated,  with  Rasa  and  Ratos  open  a  sail's  breadth,  and  Point  Tijoca 
bearing  8.E.  )  E. ;  thet«  two  bearings  shonld  never  bo  brought  on  at  one  time ; 
tacking  aa  we  nave  stated  jaa  will  get  out,  if  not  eaidly,  without  danger. 

YoQ  may  also  leaTe  the  river  by  the  Channel  do*  PopMni.  After  having  brought 
the  Bspadarte  on  with  Point  Tijoca,  and  the  wind  will  allow  yoa  to  tbllow  this  bear- 
ing of  S.E.,  yon  may  enter  the  channel,  ranging  round  the  Eapadarte,  and  steer  S.l!,, 
having  pa^ed  it.  Run  the  East  board  to  near  the  bank  off  the  coast,  and  then 
tack  in  the  Pogo,  preferring  to  beat  in  the  East  part  of  the  channel.  This  new 
passage  is  tho  shorter  and  more  easy  than  the  Dentro,  but  it  requires  a  good  wind, 
which  will  allow  the  head  to  stand  8  B.  It  is  excellently  adapted  for  steam-vcsscls 
bound  eastward. 

Lbatinq  by  the  Webtebn  Passaqe.  callkd  the  North  Channel. — This 
channel,  taken  by  vessels  drawiug  under  16  feet,  has  no  danger  for  such  throughout, 
except  the  Adonis  Bank,  in  its  western  part. 

Leaving  the  anchorage  of  Taipy,  at  the  end  of  the  flood,  yon  steer  N.  by  W.,  the 
ebb  running  N.E.,  two  knots  will  make  your  coarse  North,  and  on  this  you  have 
nothing  to  rear  from  tho  Adonis.  If  you  And  (ont  of  sight  of  land],  having  had  5  to 
&  fhthoms,  a  depth  of  3)  fathoms,  you  have  come  on  the  Monjui  Bank,  when  you 
mnst  go  more  to  the  West  and  reach  5  and  8  fkthoms.  If  the  wind  does  not  allow ' 
you  to  stand  N.  by  W.  yoa  may  come  upon  the  San  Joao  Bank,  on  which  there  is 
Dsver  leas  than  3}  ihthoms,  and  therefore  not  dangerous. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  entrance,  with  a  strong  beating  wind,  cannot  be 
guided  by  any  positive  indications,  if  yon  are  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  land  will 
■ot  tell  tne  proximity  of  any  of  the  banks  you  wish  to  avoid  ;  bat  hy  keeping  in  the 
eastern  part  of  it,  to  the  East  of  the  bearing  of  Taipn  to  S.  j  W.,  you  have  nothing 


eastward.    In  general  yon  will  be  too  near  the  Santa  Roaa  Banks,  if  yoa  can  dis- 
tinctly see  Cape  Uagoari, 

The  Monjui  Bank  is  readily  known  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  depth,  and 
when  you  find  the  soundings  increase  on  the  North  ride  you  are  outside  the  river. 


If  there  is  bat  little  wind  and  the  ebb  nearly  done,  it  will  he  prudent  to  anchor  on 
thiB  muddy  bottom,  to  prevent  being  carried  to  West  by  the  flood ;  but  with  a  fresh 
breeze  you  can  proceed  safely  in  less  than  T  fathoms. 

Remarks  and  Direciiohb,  bt  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Welleslet,  1B33. 

On  PROCBBDiNa  FBOH  Maranhau  for  the  coast  to  the  weatirard,  Ihc  courses  are 
Norlh  and  N.  hy  W.,  until  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  Island  St.  Joao,  or  St.  John  ; 
thence  hauling  to  the  westward,  the  eastern  part  may  be  made.  This  land  may  be 
known  by  a  small  white  patch  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  Langoes  Orandes. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  surrounding  country  has  verdure  about  it,  and  the  Hat)d 
ia  whiter,  and  has  altogether  a  different  appearance.  At  these  Langoes  is  a  narrow 
passage  between  St.  Joao  and  the  main. 

On  continuing  westward  you  lose  sight  of  the  Langoes,  and  approach  the  eastern 
point  of  the  isle,  which  is  low  and  sandy.  A  shoal  extends  from  it,  which  alwuvs 
breaks.  This  may  be  rounded  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  On  approaching  it  over  tlie 
sandy  point,  a  grtxn  and  wooded  point  appears,  which  has  a  peculiar  bhapc,  from  the 
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trees  at  its  extremitr  being  withered  or  ctnnted.  It  mn^  seem,  at  flnrt  d^U,  u  if  a 
mist  were  comiog  over  the  laad.  Thii  ahould  be  known,  beoanse  «  certtun  sight  of 
this  point  is  requisite,  in  order  to  take  up  n  good  anehorage.  It  should  not  be 
brooffht  to  the  sonthward  of  East,  and  you  shoiild  not  open  a  river,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  joBt  to  the  sonthward  of  it.  Bnt  a  most  preferable  anchorage  is  found  by 
Toanding  the  breakers  in  10  fathoms,  then  anchonng  at  about  a  mile  from  shore,  ia 
not  less  than  6  fathoms,  and  moderately  close  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  na-vigatars  who  are  making  the  coast,  and  those  who 
are  leaving  Maranham  for  the  westward,  shonld  take  three  or  four  days  after  the  fall 
and  chan^  of  the  moon  for  the  time  of  starting,  as  spring  tides  ran  very  strong, 
aboat  4  mtles  an  hoar.  The  Sapphira  happened  to  enter  the  anchorage  dnnng  their 
greatest  itrenDlh,  and  upon  the  flood.  Man]'  of  the  shoals  show  only  upon  the  ebb. 
The  ship  was  driven  npon  their  edge,  and  anchored  in  1  fathoms,  in  a  position  pre- 
lamed  to  be  safb ;  but  when  the  tide  tamed  breakers  were  disoorered  within  20  jards, 
and  had  not  then  the  wind  and  tide  been  favourable,  she  might  not  have  got  clear 
withoat  difficulty.  To  anchor  at  BL  Jooo,  take,  if  poeaible,  the  ebb  tide  and  quarter- 
ing of  the  moon. 

At  a  hut  to  the  sonthward  of  St.  Joao  dwells  a  Biasilian,  who  has  the  charge  of 
cattle,  the  proprietor  of  which  lives  on  the  main  land.  Here  fresh  beef  may  be 
procured  in  abundance.  The  best  landing  is  just  mand  the  South  point.  Yoa 
may  also  land  at  Woody  Point  and  cut  fuel,  but  if  you  remain  there  darinf^  the 
flood  yon  will  hardly  pull  through  the  entrance  of  tne  river,  the  tide  nuts  in  so 
violently. 

Between  St.  John's  and  Balina,  a  distance  of  50  leagues,  the  land  is  low. 

From  off  St.  John's  the  8amKir»  steered  N.W.  by  N.  and  N.W.  until  she  faod 
passed  Cape  Ooarapi,  which  lies  in  lat.  0°  41'.  The  bay  on  the  Weat  of  this  cape 
IS  aaid  to  m  not  so  deep  as  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  ressele  anchor  moaliy 
off  the  shoals.  There  are  commonlv  a  number  of  troops  at  OuarKiii,  and  some- 
times a  Brisilian  man-of-war.  Acooroing  to  report,  there  are  diamond  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  good  depth  to  mn  along  the  eoast  in,  well  off  the  land,  is  froio  13  to  15  fathoms. 
Furtnar  inward  the  depths  decrease  very  gradually  to  12,  11,  and  10  fathoms. 

Point  Atasia  {Atalaga  Poinf)  is  25  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Guarapi. 
On  passing  between.  Captain  Wellesley  has  said — Until  I  arrived  at  iVMtHt  Atatia 
the  only  points  I  distinctly  made  out  were  (hita,  whioh  is  a  long,  low,  green  point) 
and  Mount  Pirautou,  which  may  be  known  by  the  red  cliffs  abont  it ;  but  yon  most 
be  pretty  close  to  make  the  red  out  clearly.  The  directions  in  an  old  book  say- 
that  Mount  Atasia  has  a  watch  tower  upon  it,  with  a  gun,  which  is  sometiioes  Sred 
when  a  vessel  is  seen  approaching.  (This  is  still  here,  though  its  existence  haft 
been  denied.) 

Mount  Atasia  is  rather  a  high  point,  with  referenoe  to  the  land  around  it  lliere 
are  two  or  three  remarkable  patches  of  land  on  it ;  and  from  the  eastward  it  makea 
very  distinctly,  as  the  point  and  white  patches  cannot  be  mistaken. 

SALINAS,  or  Salina,  the  pilot's  station.  Is  difficult  to  moke  oat  at  5  or  6  milea 
from  shore  ;  but  as  vou  open  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Atasia,  on  looking  cara- 
fully,  a  small  white  iionse  will  be  discovered,  with  a  red  streak  behind  it.  The  white 
house  is  the  chapel,  and  the  red  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  cottages.     It  stands  upon  the 


ground  lather  more  green  than  the  sarrounding  coontry,  and  makes  beat  on  emning 
more  directly  from  the  northward,  the  whole  village  presenting  a  more  enlarged  ap- 
pearance.   It  has  now  the  lighthouse,  previously  described. 

The  best  anchoring  ground  off  this  point  is  with  the  village  bearing  from  S.  by  E. 
to  S.E.  by  £.,  in  from  7  to  13  futhoms  of  water.    The  &ippkire  anchored  with  it 
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bearing  8.  by  W.  f  n  T  htboma,  off  a  apit  which  rana  from  Foiat  Aturia ;  bat  hen  tho 
ground  vu  fband  to  be  foul.* 

In  WDdinK  a  boat  ashora,  the  beet  passo^  in  ia  between  two  breaken,  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  the  village  )  opponto  to  it  u  a  verf  henTy  ourf. 

Capttun  Coartnej,  R.N.,  has  represeoted  the  bottom,  alon^  the  whole  line  of  coait, 
aa  being  composed  of  qnickatutd^,  to  which  he  attributes  the  frequent  lou  of  anchorg. 
Lieutenant  Stopford,  who  has  freqaentlj  anchored  on  all  parts  of  the  coaat  between 
Haranham  and  Para,  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  but  he  admits  that  the 
qualitj  of  the  bottom  ahonld  always  be  nacertained  before  anchoring,  because  it  ia 
foul  in  many  places. 

DiRBcnoNS  roB  Faka  bt  Mb.  Richakd  Thouas,  Goiihandeb  of  the  bkio 
Maboabbt  Richabdson,  of  Ouboow. 

When  bound  to  Para  tram  the  itorthtcard  reasels  ahonld  erow  the  Eqnator  in  4S* 
W. ;  then  steer  S.W.  until  they  arrive  in  2S'  of  South  latitude :  soandings  may  then 
be  found  in  17  and  13  fathoms,  fine  sand,  with  small  block  specks.  Steer  a  West 
eoniae  from  thence,  keeping  the  lead  ^ing,  and  do  not  approach  the  shore  nearer 
than  in  12  Athoms  of  water.  The  white  sand-hills  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of 
Otita  will  BDon  be  seen,  appearing  from  the  mast-head  like  breakers,  at  the  foot  of 
high  mangroTO  trees. 

The  land  of  Caita  must  not  be  approoohcd,  for  the  water  is  very  shallow,  and  tlie 
■oundings  very  irregnlar  off  the  bay,  and  the  flood  tide  sets  in  to  the  West.  By 
ateering  a  West  course,  and  keeping  a  Ktwd  lookoat.  Point  Atasia  will  soon  be  aeen  j 
it  being  the  highest  land  on  the  ooaat  from  Mount  Quarapi,  with  steep  red  oliSb  at 
the  en£  and  to  the  westward  of  it. 

At  about  2  miles  farther  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of  SaUna.  The  pilot  ctation 
ia  tdtnated  on  a  steep  cliff,  and  the  bouses  covered  with  red  tiles.  A  chnreh,  with  the 
steeple  near  the  middle  of  the  village,  may  be  aeen. 

Abreast  of  this  point,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles,  is  a  bank  of  hard  sand  and 
atones,  with  4},  0,  and  6  fithomt  of  water ;  thia  bank  extends  to  the  eastward  as  tax 
aa  Caita,  and  the  West  end  bears  South  from  Salina.  Within  this  bank  is  a  channel 
with  9, 10,  and  11  ^thorns  of  water,  soft  rood ;  bnt,  being  so  near  the  shore,  it  in  not 
recommended. 

After  having  reached  the  pilot  station  at  Salina,  should  the  weather  be  fine,  with 
light  winds,  it  is  advisable  to  anchor,  with  the  villace  bearing  S.E.,  and  in  not  less 
.  tiian  9  hthoms  of  water.  For  should  it  come  to  hlow  daring  the  night,  which  is 
often  the  cose  in  the  lainy  reaaoti,  and  a  vessel  shoutd  part  her  cable,  she  will  have 
sufficient  room  to  make  sail,  and  stand  to  the  northward  under  easy  sail  till  the 
Sinrning,  and  by  that  means  will  avoid  tbe  reef  which  lies  off  tho  island  Praia 
Ortmde,  the  island  next  West  of  Salina.  Should  it  be  blowing  strong  on  arriving  off 
the  pilot  station,  and  past  noon,  the  best  way  may  be  to  lie  off  and  on,  under  easy 
aail  until  next  morning,  for  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  rnn  for  the  banks. 

In  leavinff  Point  Atasia  for  the  Rio  Pard  make  sail  mx\y  in  the  morning,  steering 
WJf .W.  )  W.  I  keep  the  lead  going,  and  be  very  cautious  in  steering  and  sounding, 
M  the  tides  run  very  strong,  and  are  very  uncertain  in  their  direction,  owing  to  the 
many  small  rivers  and  banks  in  the  vicinity.  A  vessel  should  not  advanoe  nearer 
than  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  until  she  comes  abreast  of  Marandtiba,  br  somo  called  FaUe 
Salina*.  The  latter  is  the  second  island  westward  of  the  village  Salina,  and  may  be 
known  by  two  white  patches  or  sand-hills,  in  appearance  resembling  the  saud-bim  to 


•  From  7  (Bthonu,  bwl  grounii,  Salina  bore  S.  hy  W.  }  W.,  UacuHoni,  W.8.W.,  Point 
AUaia  [Atalnya],  nearly  South.  The  beet  nnohorage  is  with  the  pilots'  station  S.G.  in  frmn 
9  to  13  &thoms,  and  not  less  than  i  nulca  from  shore. 
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'   Having  psMed  these  nnd^iilla,  cxnitiiiiie  aooone  beyond' 

eokera,  hUII  keeping  the  lead  going- 
Henoe  to  the  Bsnks,  while  in  the  ^rwaj,  tnfa  Vi,  IS,  and  17  fathomi  will  be 
fonnd  ;  and  nben  the  Band-hille  bear  about  S.E.  byE.,  the  breakers  will  be«een  from 
the  maat-heod  on  the  port  bow.  These  breakers  most  be  left  on  the  port  hand,  at 
the  diHtance  of  about  natf  a  mile.  The  channel  here,  between  the  Brangan^a  Bantu 
and  TijocB  Bhoals  on  your  Btarhoord  hand,  is  not  2  miles  wide.  Having  reached  the 
breakers,  the  ooiy  guide  for  entering  the  river,  a  Teasel  may  steer  a  little  more 
southerly,  keeping  the  lead  aoiag ;  for  she  will  then  have,  in  mid-channel,  15  fethoms 
of  water,  with  font  grouni.  Having  advanced  well  round  the  breakers  the  coniwi 
thence  up  the  river  will  be  S.W.  J  &.,  keeping  the  port  shore  on  board. 

Directions  tos  xaeino  Pa&a',  bt  M.  Arnous  DEsaAULSATS,  182S.f 

Vessels  coming  from  Snrope  ought  to  direct  their  coarse  so  as  to  crtws  the  Line 
between  42°  40'  and  441°  W.  long.  They  can,  within  theue  limits,  choose  their  pas- 
sage, on  account  of  the  confidence  they  may  be  authorized  to  have  in  their  position. 
By  reck'jning,  the  easterly  point  ia  to  be  preferred  ;  with  chronometers,  a  more 
westerly  point  may  he  taken.  As  soon  as  the  Line  is  crossed,  the  lat.  of  (T  'M',  or  0* 
30'  S.,  IS  to  be  attained. 

Under  the  Line,  between  44°  40',  and  46°  30'  W.,  the  sonndinga  dflcroMo  gnda- 
ally  from  70  fathoms  to  IS  or  13  fathoms. 


Under  the  parallel  of  0°  39' S.,  between  the  same  loneitodes,  the  depth  d 

fKim  IB  to  11  fathoms,  and  the  land  ought  to  be  made  before  the  first  depth  is  at- 
tained, or  at  least  it  is  then  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  this  is  made  out  you  can  ap- 
proach into  7  fathoms  ;  hut  this  ia  the  limit,  on  account  of  the  numeroua  shoab. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  &om  banks  of  very  light,  reddish  sand,  which  are  met  with 
from  time  to  time. 

In  mnning  to  the  West,  under  the  parallel  of  0"  24'  to  0*  30'  S.,  the  land  will 
show  OS  a  series  of  promontories,  mnning  out  into  the  sea.  As  you  advance,  fresh 
points  discover  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  these  are  seen  abreast  the; 
appear  to  be  narrow,  and  the  sea  seems  to  break  at  their  foet ;  the  fiat  sandy  abon 
frequently  angmenting  this  appearance. 

Great  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  first  lend  that  comes  in  view.  Cum 
Oaarapi,  which  is  one  i>f  the  first  to  be  seen,  is  also  one  of  the  most  northern  on  tAe 
coast.  It  ia  easy  to  be  known  by  a  decided  mounl,  situated  in  the  lands  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  advanced  point.  The  breakers  at  this  point  are  real  and  apparent- 
It  is  a  good  point  to  recognise,  booause  the  route  may  be  correctly  estimated  from  it, 
to  arrive  readily  at  Salinas,  which  is  8S  leagues  to  the  West,  6°  North.  The  reckon- 
ing may  be  then  made  tor  the  night,  and  there  will  be  no  necessi^  to  anchor ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  a  ^stance  of  10  miles  from  the  land  during  the  uigbt, 
and  not  to  have  a  less  depth  than  horn  12  to  14  fathoms. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  cape  the  land  is  all  n 
point,  2a  miles  to  the  West,  la  nearly  on  the  asm 
ones  that  project  so  fhr  to  the  North,  on  more  than  20  leagues  of  this  coohi. 

Should  this  not  be  made  out,  yon  must  anchor  for  the  night.  During  the  day  run 
along  the  coast,  paying  attention  not  to  come  into  Uss  water  than  7  or  0  falfaoms. 

■  These  two  land-hills  have,  at  times,  been  mistaken  by  strangtrs,  and  have  proved 
&(al  to  many  valuable  lives,  there  boiiig  no  lauding  in  their  vicinity.  It  was  off  this 
place  thut  Captain  Mann,  of  the  brig  Warrior,  in  1827,  unfortunately  lost  his  mate  and 
three  men,  by  Uie  swamping  of  a  jolly-boat,  when  altemptiiig  to  roach  the  shore  in  search 
of  a  pilot. 

X  Attf  nigoa 
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The  land  extendini;  to  the  Wert  coniists  of  Data  of  sand,  covered  with  wood,  wpa- 
rated  at  dUtancw  bj  sandy  tracts.     The  nnifomi  aapect  of  these  woods  resembles  a 

EtantatioD.     The   shore  thoa  continnea   to  Caita,  lying   20   lesgnea  to  the  West  of 
Inorapi. 

The  Rie*r  Caita  has  on  its  western  shore,  in  the  interior,  a  Tillage,  which  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  sea ;  and  there  are  also,  at  its  month,  several  islets,  which  are  diffi- 
cult  to  make  out    A  chain  of  hills  and  downs  of  white  sand  oommenoe  at  the  West 


point,  and  continne  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction  for  a  length  of  20  miles; 
there  are  islets  and  breakere  at  the  foot  of  these  downs,  in  front  of  the  shore,  from  this 
point  as  far  as  Cape  Atalaya,  or  Atasie,  where  these  sands  are  more  of  a  reddish 
colour.  There  are  some  woods  which  show  themselves  within  the  land;  this  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known.  The  rocky  snd  moderately  high  point,  which  is  met  with 
after  these  sand-hills,  is  Cape  Ataaia,  or  Atalaya ;  ii  is  edged  with  rocks,'  more  or  less 
uncovered.  In  its  neighbonrhood  the  water  is  deeper  near  the  land,  and  therefore 
it  can  be  approached  closer  than  the  preceding  coast.  It  is  the  moat  northern  point 
that  is  met  with  after  the  sand-hills  we  have  spoken  o£  Salinas  is  4  or  0  miles  from 
them,  a  little  to  the  Sonth  of  West 

This  cape  is  a  mile  more  to  the  North  than  Salinas  |  the  land  onght  to  be  neared 
to  within  T  or  9  fathoms,  and  then  seek,  in  the  slight  indentation  which  the  coast 
forms  to  the  West  of  this  point,  for  the  villa^  of  Salinas,  which  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  fonnd  on  the  whole  extent  of  this  coast. 

The  land  at  Salinas  is  higher  than  that  which  ia  parsed  before  it.  About  half- 
way np  on  this  land  there  may  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of  the  glass,  a  village,  of  which 
the  left  hand  part  is  composed  of  houses  covered  with  greyish  shingles ;  those  on  the 
right-hand  ore  covered  with  reddish  tiles.  Nearly  in  tne  middle  is  a  bonse  which  ia 
higher  than  the  others,  covered  with  white  plaster,  which  sometimes  appears  grey 
when  the  plaatsr  is  old  i  it  is  the  pilot's  honse )  there  may  also  be  distinguished  a 
small  church  and  a  cross. 

In  looking  towards  theright  of  this  villa^  the  land  preaents  the  appearance  of 
three  bands  of  different  shades  of  coloor,  which  is  fbrmed  by  the  summits  of  three 
ranges  of  hills,  of  which  the  tint  ia  more  feeble,  according  aa  they  ore  more  or  leaa 
diatant  in  the  interior. 

When  arrived  to  the  North  of  Salinas  yon  mnst  anchor,  and  wait  fbr  a  pilot. 

From  tbia  anchorage  may  be  perceived  the  Point  of  Cejetnba  to  the  West,  which 
■eems  to  be  confounded  wiui  that  of  Tigioca.  That  of  Morapani  rests  to  theS.W,, 
and  Mirandnba  to  the  S.  W.  0°  W.  The  monthi  of  the  different  rivers  leave  tolerably 
large  lagoons  between  these  different  lauds. 

ANTILLAS,  &&,  TO  PAKA'.— Vessels  coming  from  the  Antillas  or  Cayenne, 
and  which  ore  going  to  Pars,  are  then  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  eastward,  in  order 
to  be  able  afterwards  to  come  aonlhward  ;  and  then  may  be  olosaed  with  veaaela 
coming  from  the  North. 

Thoae  who  would  make  fbr  Salinas  mnst  conform  to  the  directions  befbre  giren  fbr 
finding  that  place.  But  as  sometimes  there  may  be  aome  nncertointy  aa  to  the 
poeition  in  longitude,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  observe,  that  if,  in  crossing  the 
Line,  they  shonld  find  more  than  20  fothoms  water,  and  beijig  sure  of  their  latitude, 
they  may  be  certain  that  they  are  to  the  East  of  Salinaa,  and  then  they  oan  make  for 
tiieland. 

If  there  should  be  fbnnd  only  18  or  14  &thoms  nnder  the  Line,  great  attention 
■hould  be  paid  t  you  are  then  between  the  two  directions  of  N.£.  and  N.N. W.,  from 
Salinas.  This  lost  poaition,  more  particularly,  would  lead  too  near  to  the  bonks  at 
the  entranoe  of  the  paseagee,  and  the  currents  of  the  flood  tide  would  make  the  near- 
ing  of  them  very  dangerous.  Should  you,  however,  make  for  Salinas,  you  mnstksep 
on  the  northern  tack,  and  make  for  the  eastward,  so  as  not  to  oome  to  the  land  nntu 
jon  haTe,  at  the  point  indicated,  at  least  IS  fathoma  water. 


SECTION   V, 


THE  EASTEHN  OOABt  OF  BEASIL,  BTO.,  FEOM  GAPE  SAN 
BOQQE  TO  THE  BIVEB  PLATA. 


l^THB    COAST   OF  BRASIL,  FROM  CAPE  ST.  ROQUE  TO 
PERNAMBUCO. 

The  la(«  inqairiet  into  the  best  rout«  for  Temels  boand  terota  the  Equator  hare  gfiven 
a  much  greater  iatereat  to  this  portion  of  the  Brosilian  cMUt  than  it  had  fomiwlj, 
when  the  great  object  waa  to  avoid  nearing  it. 

We  may  here  alM  again  advert  to  the  poritioo  and  character  of  the  Recas,  which 
lie  in  the  offing,  as  ffiven  in  a  former  pogei  and  again  recommend  oantion  on  ^»- 
proaching  their  neighboorhood. 

The  WEATHES,  Seo. — The  EkSTEBV  Coasts  of  Biusil  being  almoBt  entirvlT- 
within  tJie  torrid  zone.  South  of  the  Equator,  ore  sabjected  to  the  ^neral  high  tem- 
peratnres  of  the  lower  latittidea,  bnt  the  great  divsrsily  in  the  equalities  of  the  groond, 
in  the  moantainoiu  part  of  the  oonntfy,  produces  a  Tariation  in  temperature.  Od 
the  sea,  near  shore,  the  ordinary  state  of  die  air  is  at  TS°  to  T7°  of  Fahrenheit's  tha^ 
mometer,  from  March  U)  September,  and  of  77°  to  86°  toward  noon,  from  September 
to  March ;  bat  in  different  ptaoes  the  temperature  is  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
localities ;  for  instance,  at  the  high  town  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  the  mean  expan- 
■ion  of  the  mercury  boa  not  been  found,  between  September  and  Janoary,  in  the 
wannest  time  of  the  year,  higher  than  15'  in  the  morning,  79*  at  noon,  and  76°  in  the 
eveoiiig.  At  Pamambaco,  in  the  same  season  (S°  nearer  the  Line),  the  thermanieter 
has  marked  83°  to  64°  toward  noon,  and  risen  at  times  to  87° ;  while  at  Sio  Janeiro, 
nearlj'  10*  to  the  southward  of  Bahio,  the  prevailing  heat  is  much  greater,  area  at 
91°  to  93°.    The  differenoe  is  prodnoed  by  tne  Tarieties  of  the  land, 

n  the  parallels  of  27}°  to  3? 

ledt  S.  F«dro,  the  snow  falb 
abundantly  on  the  loA  Undt,  tuid  the  hail  at  times  greatly  injorea  the  plautationi. 
More  in  toe  interior  tn  the  oonntrj,  as  the  elevation  of  the  land  increases,  so  do  the 
characteristios  of  winter. 

The  two  seasons,  dry  and  rainy,  have  already  been  described. 

In  rednoin^  the  seawiM  of  the  year  to  two  divisionB  only,  we  conform,  mtb  the 
Buon  Bousstn,  to  the  usual  sxpresrion ;  but  the  diversity  of  ezposures,  the  vicimty 
of  mountains,  and  the  various  degrees  of  elevation  in  the  ground,  produces  many  loml 
ezoeptions  to  the  weather  genraally  prevalent.  At  Rio  Jimetro,  for  example,  it 
rains  mueh  more  in  the  last  months  of  the  northern  monsoon,  which  generally  is  the 
dry  season,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  in  November  to  March  there  are  fic- 
quent  storms  in  the  evening  or  at  sunset,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain ; 
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these  ue  qnickl^  Bneceeded  by  b  clear  skr  and  fine  vnther.  The  caiue  uisei 
from  the  disposition  of  the  moanteina  which  form  the  valley  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  to 
the  great  heat  which  prevails  in  it  from  the  sun's  diurnal  pas8ag«  toward  and  honi 
thoEcnith. 

By  oansea  partly  analagons,  circnnutancee  are  rimilar  at  81.  Quheriti^$,  wheis 
■tonnH  and  heavy  raini  have  eqnal  place  durin^f  several  months  of  the  dry  season ; 
hot  these  aQomalies  are  limited  to  certain  placee,  aud  do  not  ^act  on  the  ooast  in 
general  the  charaetoristiaa  geDerally  assigoed. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  re^rd  of  Brasil,  as  of  Europe,  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the  ecli{)tic.  In  general  the  weather 
is  fine  when  the  sun  is  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  place ;  but  the  contrary  osuse  pro- 
ducee  aa  oppoaita  effect. 

The  worst  months  of  the  rainy  season  are  marked  by  fre^nent  fogs,  extreme  and 
oontinuBl  humidity,  and  very  heavy  rains,  which  often  continue  for  10  or  12  hours 
consecutively;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  worst 
weather  u  at  the  time  of  new  and  fall  moon,  more  than  at  any  other  period. 

It  is  this  time  of  year  that  several  maladies  prevail,  occasioned  b_y  the  humidity) 
the  heats  which  succeed  produce  lassitude,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  maladies 
aie  BO  much  more  heavy  when  there  is  little  thunder  daring  the  passage  of  the  sun 
to  the  eqninox.  In  the  bays  and  on  the  coast  thev  consist,  principally,  in  dyaenle- 
ries,  flux  of  a  bad  character,  which,  being  neglected,  if  not  terminating  fatally,  dege- 
nerateBiDtoobetmetions,  indolent  tumours,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  viscera,  to  be 
hMled  only  by  ohaage  of  climate. 

KAKlWfl  OF  THE  COAST. — The  aspect  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Brasil,  between 
Cape  San  R«]ue,  in  hit.  6°  28',  and  the  Isle  ofSt.  Catharine,  inlet.  27]°,  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  appearance.  In  the  sonthem  parallels,  froni  the  isle  above  mentioned, 
to  about  60  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Prio,  the  landa  are  very  high,  have 
many  foresta,  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  IB  leagues  off,  and  may  DC  safely  ap- 
proached, with  the  ordinary  pieeantions,  on  coming  in  Iroro  sea. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts.  Further  to  the  North  the  land  declines  in 
b^ght,  andean  be  seen  at  a  moderate  distance  only.  It  must,  therefore,  be  approached 
with  cantion.  Such  are  the  portions  comprised  between  Eipiriio  Santo  and  the  Monte 
Paicoal  [Mount  Pascal],  between  PorUi  Stgaro  and  Bahia,  or  the  Bay  nf  All  SainU, 
between  the  Tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila  [lat.  12°  'S'l'"],  and  Cape  St.  Aiigiutin,  and  the 
following  coast,  nearly  without  exception,  from  Olinda  to  the  North,  N.W.,  and 
■W.N.W.,  as  described  in  the  preceding  section  j  whence  it  will  be  seen  that,  from 
ahores  of  moderate  height,  they  decline  to  low  and  sandy  beaches,  and  so  continne 
westward,  with  few  exceptions,  to  Maranham. 

The  wimings  which  may  be  acquired  by  soundings,  in  the  proximity  of  land  to 
which  you  may  be  approaching,  depend  on  the  part  yon  may  be  on.  These  warnings 
may  be  of  little  service  on  the  eastern  coast,  particnlarly  between  the  Isle  of  St.  Ca- 
tluuine  and  Olinda,  as  the  bank  of  soundings  extend  to  no  long  distance,  and  great 
depths  prevaU  on  its  outer  edgeej  the  parailsl  of  the  Abrothoe  Rocks  [11  S.] 
excepted. 

The  soundings  give  62  fathoms  at  18  learues  East  from  the  Island  of  St.  Catha- 
rine ;  46  fathoms  at  12  leagues  East  from  that  of  Sebastian ;  '62  fothoms  at  5  le^ues 
to-theS.E.  ofPoint  Joatinga[laL23'  27'];  70fathoraaat  18  leagues  to  the  S.E.' of 
the  entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro :  and  66  fathoms  at  7  leagues  S.E.  fiom  Cape  Frio.  East 
of  the  last  there  are  3S  bthoms  at  the  same  distance. 

Between  the  parallels  of  31*  and  22°  South,  the  depths,  at  12  leagues  from  shore, 

>  vary  fh>m  40  to  IT  fathoms.    At  30  leag^ies  East  from  Cape  St.  Thom&  there  are 

more  than  100  fathonks.    Soundings  extend  more  to  the  East  and  S.E.  of  the  Abrol- 

hos,  thoogh  bnt  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  ST  10*,  which  is  27  leagues 
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No  bottom  ia  found  at  180  fathoma  at  only  8  leagues  to  the  S.B.  of  Cape  St.  An- 
tonio, of  Bahia ;  but,  at  3  milen  to  the  South  of  this  cape,  are  28  fathoms  of  water. 
Again,  at  9  leai^es  on  the  parallel  of  the  Morro  of  St.  Paulo,  witb  the  Murro  in  sigbt 
to  the  Weet,  there  ia  no  bottom  at  the  depth  of  SO  fathoms. 

JProm  Bahia  to  Oliniia  the  bank  is  generally  ateep;  at  0  leagnea  to  the  East  of 
the  Tower  of  Oareia  da  Vila  the  depth  is  not  less  than  160  fathoma;  at  the  aame 
diHUnceto  the  East  of  the  inlet  Itapicuru  [lat.  11°  4C1  the  depth  is  180  futhoms;  it 
exceeds  170  fathoma  at  20  leaf^es  fnim  Rio  Real  and  Kio  Sergipe  [or  about  11°  20' 
South],  and  it  ia  found  \fi  be  nearly  SO  fathoms  at  10  leagues  to  the  eastvrai-d  of  the 
mouthof  the  Kio  St.  Francisco.  Finally,  on  all  the  coaat,  nearly  to  Pemnmbuco, 
there  ia  found  not  leas  than  30  to  40  fathoma  at  0  leagnea  from  abore ;  and  at  leas  then 
doable  this  distance,  on  the  parallela  of  Pernambnco  and  Olinda,  there  ia  tot  a  depth 
of  leas  than  110  fathoms. 

To  the  North  of  the  paralUl  of  Olinda  the  depth  comparatjTely  lessens,  but  it  ia 
again  very  great  at  a  little  diatance  from  land.  There  are  found  from  6  to  0  fathoips 
only  at  2  or  3  miles  from  Cape  Bi-aneo,  before  the  mouth  of  the  River  Porehyba,  and 
before  the  Fart  dot  Set/a  Magui,  or  mouth  of  the  Ponlangi:  the  same  at  4  miles  off 
fi'om  Cape  San  Roquc,  deepening  quickly  to  40  fathoms,  and  thence  continuing  aa 
increase  to  10  or  12  leagues  from  the  coast. 

Hence  it  appears  that  on  a  great  part  of  tlie  line  of  eooat  between  the  Isle  of  St. 
Cathai'ine  and  Cape  San  Hoqnc  the  depths  are,  in  general,  either  too  great  or  too 
nnifoiTn  to  serve  as  a  guidance,  or  to  aufiice  for  correcting  an  estimation  of  the  route 
to  any  particular  spot.  But  it  ia  not  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  useless  to  eound  on 
the  ooastj  only  obeerving  that  too  much  dependence  ahoold  not  be  plaoed  on  the 
aoondings  at  any  distance  from  shore. 

The  RECIFE,  a  singnlar  ridge  of  coral  rock  yrhich  borders  the  coast,  has  be«i 
previously  noticea.  It  extends,  more  or  leas,  all  the  way  from  Point  Toiro,  or  Cal- 
canhar  (lat.  fi"  6'),  to  the  Morro  of  St,  Paulo,  13°  23',  and  its  intervals  form  the  cn- 
trancea  to  the  various  porta.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  reef  ia  based  on  debris 
brought  from  the  coast  by  the  constant  repulsion  of  the  waves,  agglomerated  by  the 
corallino  formation  which  grows  on  it,  the  debria  being  deposited  as  the  waves  be- 
come weak  in  the  returning  movement,  or  where  a  temporary  atagnatjou  at  a  certaia 
distAuce  was  produced.  The  Recife,  from  its  nature,  acts  as  a  breakwater,  the  water 
within  it  near  the  shore  being  tranquil.  In  these  poola  there  is  fishing  almost 
throaghout  the  year. 


city  of  Natal :  the  channel  to  this  river  is  protected  by  the  Recife  both  on  the  North 
and  Sonth.  Thia  river,  the  Pontangi  of  the  aborigines,  is  a  rapid  torrent  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  in  the  dry  season  it  is  much  redaced.  A  survey  of  it  up  to  the  town  has 
been  made  by  Lieutenant  Edm.  Scott,  R.N.,  whence  it  appears  that  the  ends  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  Recife  forming  the  entrance  are  nearly  on  a  true  East  and  West 
line  Atim  each  other;  so  that  the  channel  way  faces  the  North,  while  the  reefe  are 
nearly  in  the  same  direction.  The  direction  )>etween  the  two  extremities  is  about  3 
cables'  length,  and.the  depths  3J  to  6  fathoms. 

The  depths  within,  and  up  to  the  town,  4  to  6  fathoms ;  but  there  are  shoal  bank* 
within  the  reebon  both  sides,  while  the  mid-channel  ia  clear  The  town  ia  about  2} 
miles  from  the  entrance,  and  there  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  three-tenths  of  a' mile, 
with  an  increasing  depth  of  water.     Spring  tides  riae  8  to  10  feet. 

A  round  fort,  called  the  Fort  dot  Meys  Mngot,  stonda  on  the  middle  of  the  soutbeni 
reef  at  the  entrance ;  it  is  insulated  at  high  water,  but  may  be  seen  seTeral  miles 
off,  and  is  the  be^t  mark. 


Light. — A  crlindrical  toner  on  the  Fort  dos  Reya  Uuj^,  aliowa  a  Ssed  whits 
light  at  aboat  43  feet  above  the  sea,  aad  visible  12  miles  off  (1860). 

To  enter  the  river,  keep  a  fort  on  the  mainland,  within  the  entrance,  open  of  the 
extremity  of  the  southern  reuf  until  the  roood  fort  on  that  reef  is  seen  from  the  in- 
side  of  it,  beariDg  about  8,  J  E.  ;  then  run  in  S.  h  W.  (ill  the  fort  on  the  mnin  brara 
W.  ]  S.,  and  steer  for  it ;  when  within  two-thiros  of  a  cable  from  it  proceed  toward 
a  white  house  on  the  same  aide,  and  then  direct]  v  for  the  town,  in  nitd-channel,  keep- 
ing overto  tha  eastern  shore,  as  there  U  a  shoal  oaok  all  the  waj  ap  on  the  oppiraile 
side.  The  entrance  of  the  river,  according  to  the  Baron  Roussin,  ii  in  lat.  6°  45'  S., 
long.  35*  14*  24°. 

Nat«l  is  an  old  town,  bnt  its  population  is  small.  It  wflS  a  place  of  importance 
darine'  the  Dutch  wars,  and  its  fortress,  bj  which  the  city  is  still  defended,  was  thi,'n 
coniridered  the  strongest  in  Brasil.  The  port  admits  no  larger  vessels  than  160  tons 
bartheu. 

Mr.  Koster  says : — "The  lower  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  the 
honses  stand  alon^  the  bank,  and  there  is  onlv  the  uiual  width  of  a  street  b^twn-n 
them  and  the  river.  This  place  mar  contain  from  20U  to  400  inhabitants,  and  here 
live  the  men  of  trade  of  Hio  Grande.  Tha  bar  of  the  rivc^r  is  very  narrow,  but  is 
anfficiently  deep  to  admit  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  northern  hunk  projects  consider- 
ably, and  for  thia  reason  it  is  necessary  that  a  ship  shonld  make  for  it  from  the  south- 
ward.    The  entrance  to  the  reef,  which  ties  at  some  dii^tance  ^m  the  shore,  also  re- 


quires to  be  known,  so  that  altogether  the  port  is  a  dilBcnlt  one.  The  river  is  vl'vv 
safe  when  once  within  the  bar ;  the  water  is  deep  and  quite  still,  and  two  vee^els 
mjifht  swing  in  its  breadth,  bat  it  soon  becomes  shallow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fi  w 
miles  is  greatly  diminished.  I  should  imagine  that  six  or  seven  vessels  mij^ht  swing 
altogether  in  the  harbour.  The  bars  of  uvea  that  are  fonned,  aa  in  thia  case,  of 
sand,  ore  however  not  to  be  trnsted  to  without  good  pilots,  aa  they  soon  chiinjfo  their 
depth,  and  even  their  aitnation.  When  the  tide  enters,  the  noribem  bank  is  over- 
flowed about  1  mile  from  the  month  of  the  harbour,  and  spfeads  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  irround,  which  even  during  the  ebb  is  always  wet  and  muddy,  but  never  be- 
comes sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  passing.  A  new  road  has  been  raised  over  tliia 
piece  of  land,  which  is  abont  1  mile  in  length." 

At  8^  milea  to  the  sonthward  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  FonUt  Negi-a,  or  Black 
Point,  which  may  probably  derive  its  name  from  aevera!  clusters  of  bushes,  appeariui) 
of  a  dark-green  colour,  in  contrast  with  the  white  saud  which  conititutcs  tn'isKoTe. 
Three  miles  to  the  South  of  thia  are  some  red  cliffii,  which  the  pilots  call  Barreirat 
de  Li/emo  (Daniers  of  Hell),  and  wbiuh  extend  in  the  direction  of  Soutii,  at  some 
distance  from  shore.  At  8  miles  southward  of  Ponta  Nrgra  is  ColovelUi,  a  vjlla^  to 
the  North  of  the  Rio  I^rangi.  A  rivulet  falls  tbruufth  an  opening  of  the  Bccife, 
before  which  broakera  extend  to  about  a  mile.  A  dozen  Hsbing-  huta  mny  be 
•ecn  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  and  some  small  vesseU  in  the  inlet.  The  reef  ex- 
tends North  and  Buuth  for  3^  miles,  and  its  North  end,  around  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  rocky  anchorage,  is  nearly  IJ  mile  offshore. 

Bahia  Fesuosa  (or  Fair  BayJ,  lat,  ff"  12',  is  nearly  2  leagues  in  extent  from 
North  to  South,  and  has,  in  the  middle,  4  fatboma  at  low  water;  bat  having  much 
foni  ground,  patches  of  coral,  with  some  rocks,  and  open  to  the  sea,  it  is  no  safe  an- 
chorage. 

The  PoNTA  DA  PiPA,  which  is  14  miles  S.  J  E.  from  Cotovello,  fakes  its  name  from 
the  shape  of  a  wine  pipe.  It  is  a  rock  on  the  point  of  land  upon  which  Iht  sia 
breaks.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  are  two  villages.  At  IJ  mile  N.E.  of  it  w  a  deiachcd 
shoal,  of  16  feet  Ica^t  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent,  hot  leaving  a  33  feet  chan- 
nel inside  iL    There  is  sheltered  anchorage  to  the  N.W.  otit. 

At  1|  mile  S.B.  by  S.  from  Pta.  Pipo,  is  the  Moleque,  a  projecting  point,  and  at 
fi  uilus  Buuthivurd  of  thia  is  the  shallow  entrance  of  the  CuiAuAu  River.    Bahia,  For^ 
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moia,  or  Pntnoia,  is  4  miles  bevi^rid  this,  and  baa  oa\j  an  ezpoaed  vtAtMge  in  4} 
fattioiaH,  partly  Eheltered  from  tn«  Boathward  to  the  North  of  tn«  town. 

Bahia  Traioao,  at  19  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bahia  Fermoea,  has  been  here- 
tofore described  as  the  best  anchorage  an  this  part  of  the  coast  i  but  it  is  only  « 
small  inlet  in  the  barrier  reef,  not  possessing  such  advantagea  as  have  been  deacribed, 
and  it  offers  no  shelter  against  winds  from  between  North  and  Bonth  iij  the  Bast. 

To  tha  northioard  of  ike  BttAia  Traioao  the  coast  entirely  changes  the  nature  of  ita 
aspect,  and  preBents  a  continXioue  line  of  downs  of  white  sand,  covered  at  interrala 
With  bashes,  and  vanej^ted  only  by  several  clusters  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Hereaboat 
thejangadm  or  rafU  of  the  eoastere,  common  to  the  southward,  as  well  as  habita- 
■     "    neb,  all      -        ■    •      ■•  .    .,.    ,  .--j:.-.-  .l_ 


tions  on  the  beach,  alnost  entirely  disappear,  and  all  circumatancee  indicate  the 
vterility  of  the  ounntrr  and  deflciencj'  of  population.  Near  this  parallel  commenties 
the  Sertao,  a  Taut  territory  extending  to  the  N.W.,  noted  for  its  sterility,  and  little 
better  than  a  desert. 

BIVER  MANANOUAPE.— Ate  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Bahia  Tt«i9ao,in 
the  inflection  of  the  coast,  is  the  little  River  Mananguape.  The  coast  between  is  dia- 
tinguished  by  several  small  reddish  cliffs,  and  is  fronted  by  the  atraight  barrier  reef. 
at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  offshore.  The  liver  is  a  stream  navifjable  by  the  ooastera 
only.  Its  South  point  is  of  sand,  woody,  very  low,  and  it  piqjects  to  the  N.  by  E., 
terminating  in  bi-eekers,  on  the  North  side  of  which  u  the  entranee.  On  the 
North  side  of  this  entrance  ie  a  village,  CoqueiratfAo,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 

KIO  PAH  A II VH*  or  Parahiba. — This  river,  the  largeat  in  the  neighbonrhood. 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Its  entrajice  may  coaily  be  found  by  "■■■'^"g  Cipm 
Bronco,  which  lies  12  miles  to  the  sonthward. 

The  Province  of  PABAHTBAcomnrehends  thelarger  portion  oftha  old  captaincy 
of  Itamaraca,  and  extends  West  nearly  200  miles  to  the  boundary  of  Ceara.  The 
river  Parahibn,  or  Parahyba,  which  risesin  the  Serra  do  Jabitaco,  floWB  to  the  N-E., 
and  ta\ls  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  divided  by  the  Reatinga,  or  Island  of  St. 
Bento.  The  coast  of  Parah  jba  extends  about  60  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  and 
bays  of  the  town.  The  absence  of  indnstry  and  the  atate  of  morals  in  thia  provinca 
has  been  severely  animadverted  upon  in  Braail. 


shore,  they  aeldom  encounter  a  rongh  sea.  Every  villoge  alone  the  coast  wbb  adorned 
with  ite  grove  of  cocoa  trees.  Several  jnngadas  engag^  in  fiehing  were  also  passed. 
The  coast  presented  sandy  beaches,  now  and  then  intercepted  by  perpendicular  bluA 
of  red  soil,  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  over  which,  to  their  verge,  grew  shrabs.  On 
doubling  Cape  Bronco  he  was  landed  at  Tambahn  Tambuin,  only  3J  miles  across  the 
country  iWim  Parahyba,  where  the  voyage  by  sea  wonld  have  been  30  milee  round 
another  cape.  Not  being  able  to  procure  horses  he,  with  some  others,  walked  to  the 
city  of  Parahyba. 

Cape  Bkanco  is  a  projecting  headland,  in  lat.  T°  8p  8.  It  is  a  steep,  cliffy  ahon 
of  white  sand,  which  may  be  distin^ished  edgewise  from  North  to  South,  but  blend* 
with  the  adjoining  coast  when  in  sight  from  the  ofiing.  Two  remarkable  cocoa-nut 
trees  mark  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  At  2  or  3  miles  from  the  land  there  are  7  or  8 
fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  tond,  oaze,  and  coral.  The  coast  hereabout  affords  neither 
anchorage  nor  shelter. 

From  off  Cape  Bianco  the  country  to  the  N.W.  appears  like  two  plains,  which, 
on  advancing,  become  distinctly  marked.  The  onter  one  by  the  sea  is  low  and  sandy, 
but  woody  in  the  higher  part ;' the  inner  plain  presents  a  line  of  small  hills,  wooded, 
and  pretty  in  appearance.  The  river  Parahyba  flows  between  the  two  plains,  and  ita 
direction  ia  6.S.W.  from  its  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  lat.  6°  W  S. 
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The  South  point  of  the  month  of  the  Farahyba  is  low,  modj-,  and  wood^,  and  forniB 
the  extremity  of  the  flnt  plain  above  deeorilied.  The  barrier  leef  extends  in  front 
of  this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  North  point  is  formed  on 
the  Beoond  plain  b;  a  more  elevated  coast,  and  on  it  are  some  oocoa-nut  trees.  On 
the  height  to  the  N.W.  is  the  conapicuooa  convent  of  2fot»a  Senhora  da  Gtiia.  £x- 
tcDBlre  breakers  indicate  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  front  of  which,  at  the  distance 
of  3  milea,  there  are  10  fkthoms  of  water. 

Of  the  two  pointa  which  form  the  outer  entraDce  of  the  river,  that  on  the  South  ia 
called  Poiita  BaUa  fWhaie  Point),  althoash  the  Vshery  for  whales  does  not  extend 
to  the  North  of  Bahia ;  that  on  the  North  bears  tlie  name  of  Ponia  Lucena.     I'heae 

r'nt«  bear  from  each  other  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  3^  miles ;  both  are  distinguished 
extensive  breakers. 

Bhoal  water  extends  fhlly  2  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  for  3  milee  to  the  N.N.E. 
The  oater  shoals,  the  Btucitn  da  Lueetut,  are  nearly  dry  on  their  outer  edge,  which 
forms  a  straiKht  line,  trending  due  North  and  South,  and  whose  northern  point  is  5 
milea  from  the  Barra  da  Paraayba. 

On  the  shore  within  Ponta  Balea  is  a  low  fort,  Cabedtllo,  which  may  be  seen  ftom 
the  offinz  when  travenring  off  the  month  of  the  river,  and  it  serves  as  a  point  of 
recognition  for  the  low  and  even  coast,  which  ia  destitute  of  other  buildings.  The 
bar  IB  shoal,  and  dangerous  to  a  stranger,  audits  beet  water  at  low  tide  ia  2f  fathoms. 
Pilots  coma  off  and  briui;  vessels  to  a  roadstead  off  the  fort,  in  order  to  be  visited. 

The  city  of  Parahyba  ii  about  4  leagues  from  the  sea,  but  the  sinnosities  of  the 
river  make  the  distance  6  leagues.  Vessels  of  ISO  to  200  tons  cannot  proceed  mnch 
■bove  the  Port  Csbedello,  but  small  vHwU  go  vp  to  the  town,  and  load  with  ootton, 
sugar,  Brasil  wood,  &c. 

Fort  Cabedello,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  stands  in  lat  9*  57',  long.  34° 
47^'.  Variation  of  the  compass,  91°  West.  High  water,  on  fnll  and  change,  at  A^. 
Bprings  rise  9  to  12  feet,    Tlie  land  breeze  is  seldom  experienced  here. 

The  remarks  of  Captun  de  Boos,  R.N.,  in  18S2,  are  as  follow :—  . 

r  Parahiba  do  Nort«,  which  is  situated  67  miles  North  of  Pemambuco, 


has  an  extensive  commerce,  and  is  generaily  visited  by  ships  homeward  bound  from 
tiiat  port,  to  oomplet«  their  cargoes.  Vessels  drawing  ISj  feet  water  oan  safely  enter 
at  the  springe. 

"  The  coast  here  trends  North  and  South,  and  the  direction  of  the  river  is  S.S.W., 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  South  point  (Bales]  of  the  entrance,  which  is  low. 
Bandy,  and  woodedi  is  built  the  strong  fort  of  Cabedello.  The  North  point  is  aUo 
low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  itj  but  immediately  behind  is  tome  high  wooded  land, 
Dn  the  point  of  which  the  remarkable  convent  de  uuia  is  distinctly  seen.  The  barrier 
reef  terminates  abreast  of  the  Sonth  point,  when  the  bur  commences,  and  oontinue* 
till  it  reaches  the  extensive  shoals  which  stretch  out  from  Point  Lnoena. 

"  Shipe  approaching  from  the  Sonth  are  recommended  to  make  Cape  Branco,  which 
ia  4  leagues  South  af  Cabedello.  It  is  a  remarkable  point,  with  two  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  the  very  extremity.  From  the  northward  the  latitude  may  be  run  down,  when 
Cabedello  Fort  will  appear.  It  is  the  only  fortress  for  many  leagues  upon  the  coast, 
which  otherwise  bears  a  great  sameness  of  appearance.  Ships  should  on  no  account 
Tentnre  into  less  than  6  ntfioma  af  water. 

"A  gun  fired  will  bring  off  a  pilot;  the*  come  in  'jangadas"  firom  the  Coco 
Tillage  to  the  South  of  the  nnt,  and  are  considered  expert  and  tmHtworthy. 

■  "  A  voysge  at  sea  upon  a  jangada  ia  not  an  incident  of  every  day's  occurrence,  at  least 
with  North  Americans.    Mor  is  it  easy  to  convoy  in  words  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mmple  and 
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"  Tho  bar  i«  at  some  diatanoe  from  the  land,  and  as  th«  passage  U  tortuous,  it  is 
not  Bafe  to  attempt  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  Od  it  there  are  8  to  14  feet  of  water  at 
low  water  spring  tides. 

"  The  bottom  is  sand,  io  some  spots  hard.  There  are  breakers  on  either  hand, 
and  ttie  marks  which  are  given  are  difBcolt  to  distinguiiiU,  and  therefore  not  he  de~ 
pendcd  npon. 

"  The  land  winds  are  not  of  freqnent  occnrrence.  Vessels  therefore  have  Kenerally 
to  beat  oat  against  the  proTailing  N.K.  wind,  which  blows  steadilf.  H.M.  sloop 
Alyei-ine,  working  ont  in  October,  1832,  made  twenty-one  tacks. 

"  It  is  U9ual  for  all  ships  eoteHng  to  anchor  off  the  Fort  CabedcIIo,  in  order  to  be 
visited  i  after  this  they  are  at  libeity  to  proceed  up  the  river,  H.M.  sloop  Algerine 
was  anchored  with  the  fort  bearing,  by  compass,  S.  60°  E.,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
!u  S)  fathoms.     Bad  water  and  few  snpplies  are  to  be  foond  at  this  place. 

"  A  different  pilot  is  appointed  to  take  vessels  up  tho  river,  which,  as  the  wind 
is  geiicrally  fair,  is  an  opci-ation  of  little  difficulty  or  danger,  and  is  altnoat  always 
effected  in  one  tide.  The  two  shoalest  spots  are  situated,  one  just  above  CabedeHo 
and  the  other  abi'east  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tambia  river.  Doing  down  is  tedious, 
as  ships  have  beating  niads,  bnt  the  reaches  aro  long.  The  bottom  throughout  ia 
soft  mud. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  warp  into  the  anchorage  off  the  city,  which  is  porfectiT  shel- 
tered and  secure.  Indeed,  the  only  vessel  ever  lost  in  the  river  was  one  which,  by 
inadvertenoe,  grounded  upon  her  anchor  and  foundered. 

"  Water  is  to  be  procured  by  sending  boats  with  casks  up  the  river.  That  of  the 
Tambia  is  celebrated  for  its  purity.  Provisions  may  be  had  in  abundaoee,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  rate. 

"  The  town  of  Parahtba  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  is 
broad  and  paved.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  the  ground  floors  as 
shops,  and  some  have  glass  windows.  Here  are  six  churches,  and  some  cnnvents, 
with  several  publio  fonntains.  The  prospects  from  the  windows  piesent  the  finest 
Brasilian  scenery )  exteuiive  and  evergreen  woods,  bounded  by  a  r8n>re  of  hills,  and 
watered  by  several  branches  of  the  river,  with  here  and  there  a  whitewashed  cottage 
npon  their  banks,  half  concealed  by  lofty  trees. 

"  The  lower  town  consists  of  small  houses,  and  is  situated  upon  the  borders  of  a 
spacious  bobin  or  lake,  formed  by  the  jnuction  of  three  rivern,  which  from  hence  dia- 
charge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  one  considerable  stream.  The  banks  of  the  basin 
arc  covered  with  mangroves,  as  in  all  the  salt  water  rivers  of  this  country.  The  land* 
of  the  captaincy  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  sugar  is  considered  as  equal  to  the  best 
in  any  otJier  part  of  Brasil. 

"  The  river  is  very  winding,  and  is  not  navigable  beyond  the  present  anchorage. 
Canoes  go  up  a  long  distance,  although  in  the  summer  season  the  bed  of  the  river 
becomes  dry  beyond  20  leaguew.  Its  prevailing  oourse  is  N.W.,  and  the  town  is 
aitnated  upon  the  southern  bank. 


singular  structure  by  which  the  savages  of  Brasil  were  accustomed  to  traverse  the  walers  of 
tliair  coaata  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Although  in  constunt  use  since  tie  period  of  discovery, 
the  jangada  tias  preserved  its  aboriginal  form  and  style  of  conatmction,  and  even  in  this  a^ 
of  improvement  IB  not  likely  to  undergo  Hny  ohanye  for  tho  lietter.  Properly  spijaking,  it 
is  merely  a  raft,  composed  of  uchewa  logs  of  a  peculiar  light  wood,  colled  pau  de  Jangada. 
Tmnks  of  trees  are  selected  aboot  6  inches  in  diainoter,  as  nearly  straight  anil  uniform  as 
possible.  These  aro  strippsd  of  bsrk,  sharpened  at  each  end  so  as  (o  cut  tUe  water,  nndthcn 
ikstenad  to  each  other  by  three  rows  of  transverse  p.ns.  Thu  mimber  cif  logs  uwd  is  gene- 
rally six,  although  I  have  seen  them  composed  of  three,  four,  seven,  niirl  twenly  lo-n. 
These  latter  are  used  as  lighters  for  unloadiru;  vet-aols,  and  sre  nearlv  siiiuirc  in  fi>rni,  wlule 
the  sailing  mngadaisrectangiilar,  and  genendly  sbout  6  feelin  widtli  br  Illur3i>  in  lencth." 
—Kidder;  BratO,  IBM. 
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The  coaiit  fWini  Cape  Brnnco  trends  gencrallv  directlv  Sooth  by  compass,  and,  like 
much  of  the  cosat  to  the  northnard,  is  fronted  by  reew  which  run  in  ridrea  parallel 
with  the  »hore.  nith  narrow  and  Bhallow  channel  between  the  ridges,  ana  sometimes 
11'ith  entrances  across  the  onter  line  of  reefs,  which  are  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  Off 
Cape  Branca  the  outer  edge  is  above  a  mile  off  the  coast,  ana  the  first  opening  south- 
ward of  it  is  the  Sarreta  do  Aratu,  2\  miles  from  the  cape.  Petimbu  Point,  with  a 
church  to  the  Sooth  of  it,  is  14  miles  South  of  Cape  Branco.  Here  the  reef  extendi 
fully  1}  mile,  and  uncovers  at  low  water,  but  witnin  the  northern  end  is  an  inlet  of 
the  reef  which  would  affoid  anchorage  in  4|  fiitboma,  sheltered  f^m  the  South  by 
the  reef. 

Pmnt  Giqueirot  or  Oaia  is  3  miles  southward  of  Petimbn  Point,  and  is  nearly  the 
easternmost  point  of  South  America,  Point  Pedras  to  the  South  being  slightly  more 
projecting.  Point  Coquciros  may  be  known  by  a  conspicuous  plantation  of  cocoa- 
nuts  which  Btands  upon  it.  The  reefs  here  extend  for  nearly  3  miles  off,  drying  out 
nearly  to  that  distance. 

Rio  de  Ooiana. — At  8  miles  8.S.W.  from  Coqneiros  Point  is  the  entrancs  of  the 
shallow  and  tortnooa  Uiver  Goiana,  or  Goyanna.  The  bar  is  3|  miles  S.E.  from  the 
same  point,  and  has  12  feet  over  it  at  low  water ;  the  outer  channel  between  the  ex- 
tensivt-  reefs  trending  first  to  the  S.S.W. 

Point  Fsdru,  in  lat.  70°  35'  10"  S.,  lotig.  34°  48'  50",  is  the  easternmost  point  of 
Brasil  and  of  South  America.  It  is  7  miles  South  of  the  entrance  of  the  Qoiana. 
The  outer  reefs  lie  fiiUy  4  miles  from  the  coast,  and  are  parallel  with  it.  The  general 
depths  on  them  being  14  to  16  feet,  but  insido  of  them  is  a  channel  with  from  3J  to 
4}  fathoms,  but  intdde  of  this  channel  the  sands  are  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 

ITAHASACA  ISLAITO.—At  4f  miles  B.W.  by  6.  from  Point  Pedras  ii  the 
North  point  of  this  island,  whose  eaatern  side  follows  the  general  trend  of  the  coast, 
but  it  is  insulated  by  a  crooked  channel,  which  makes  it  about  SJ  miles  long  by 
3  j  broad.  At  its  North  end  is  a  shallow  and  difficnlt  channel,  called  the  Barra,  or 
entrance  of  Catnama,  which  admits  nothing  larger  than  small  craft,  although  in 
some  parts  there  is  more  than  3  fathoms  at  high  water.  At  the  South  end  it  has 
been  said  vessels  of  300  tons  may  enter,  on  a  W'.S.W.  course,  between  the  reefs, 
which  extend  outward  2^  leagues  ;  bnt  it  must  be  with  a  fair  or  reading  wind,  as 
there  is  not  suflicient  space  for  tacking.  In  the  channel  at  low  spring  tides  there  is 
ft  depth  of  3  fathoms,  and  the  tide  rises  9  feet.  The  river  in  the  narrowest  part  is  a 
musket  shot  in  breadth,  and  at  this  narrowest  part  has  a  bank,  which  has  a  depth  of 
24  fathoms  over  it  at  low  water  spring  tides.  Immediately  above  this  bank  is  deep 
water,  and  so  smooth  that  a  ship  may  ride  with  any  sort  of  cable.  To  tbia  anchoring 
place  from  the  bar  the  distance  may  be  about  a  league. 

ItamaracB  has  befn  ftilly  and  pleasingly  described  by  Mr.  Koeter.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  upon  the  coast,  and  was  given  to  Pedro 
Lopee  de  Soma,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  IfiSI.  In  the  year  1S30  it  had  23 
Bugar-works  upon  it,  but  as  a  commercial  station  it  has  fallen  into  inaigniflcance.  The 
island,  however,  is  still  populous,  and  has  several  pleasant  villages,  the  iohabitants  of 
which  live  much  more  happily  than  a  stranger  would  imagine.     The  shores  are 

Slanted  with  cocoa  trees,  among  which  are  thickly  scattered  the  straw  cottages  of 
sbermen  ;  in  some  spots  may  bo  seen  respectable  whitewashed  dwellings,  and  there 
are  aaltrworks  on  tfao  ialand,  which  are  one  great  sonce  of  its  wealth.  These  are 
formed  upon  sands,  which  are  overflowed  by  the  tide  at  high  water. 


Mr.  Koster  SBtb  the  southern  harbour  is  good,  and  the  entrance  to  it  commanded 
by  an  old  fort,  wnich  is  much  out  of  repair.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  fuimcd  by 
an  opening  in  the  reef.  It  is  readily  discovered  from  the  sea,  being  immediately 
opposite  to  the  channel  or  river  into  which  it  leads,  and  aa  there  are  breakers  both  to 
the  northward  and  southward.  Having  entered,  some  small  breakers  will  bo  seen 
■head,  or  rather  toward  the  South  side  of  the  channel,  unless  the  tide  is  oat,  and 
then  the  water  is  quite  still.  The  anchoring  ground  is  opposite  to  the  fort,  and'  on  . 
the  OQlaide  of  it ;  but  opposite  to  the  village  of  Couception  {N.  Sa.  da  Cbncn'foo), 
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wliicb  is  fntther  in  tiiu  the  fort,  there  is  conaiderable  depth  of  vater.    Soom  ports 
of  the  grauad  are  rookj,  bnt  otHen  good. 

PAO  AMARELLO.— The  bar  of  Pao  Amarello  ib  in  lat.  7°  BS',  long.  34°  49'  W. 
This  little  harbour  U  formed  by  a  break  in  the  reef  or  uiaS,  which  here  runa  parallel 
to  the  shore,  botb  to  the  northward  and  southward.  There  is  a  depth  of  3  ^thoou 
near  the  entrance,  bat  it  ia  a  spot  of  difficult  acoesa,  lying  between  the  reef  and  the 
lajid,  and  is  unsaTe,  because  the  chaonel  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  neceaaaiy  to  rids  with 
one  anchor  on  the  reef  and  the  other  on  ahoro,  to  prevent  the  ship's  swinging  with 
the  tide. 

The  ahore  between  this  place  and  Itamarooa  is  compoaed  of  yrooAj  hills,  cultivated 
and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  beach  of  white  sand,  at  2  or  3  mile*  from  which  yon 
maj  find  troa  10  to  14  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and  graTel. 

The  coast  henoe  southward  to  Olindn  inoreasea  in  height,  and  may  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  about  6  leagnes. 

On  advancing  to  the  Amarello,  yon  nay  see  on  the  boach  a  small  batterj,  intended 
to  defend  the  opening  of  the  Recife.     Vessels  drawing  6  or  7  ft.  of  water  which  enl«K 


At  7  miles  to  the  sonthward  from  Pao  Amarello  is  the  Point  of  Olikda,  in  the 
parallel  of  8*  1'  South.  The  navigation  of  the  coast  between  ia  impeded  bj  extensive 
reefs.  Ships  coming  from  the  northward  should,  in  passing  the  point  of  Ounda,  giva 
it  a  berth  of  3  miles,  keeping  in  not  lesa  than  10  (atnoms,  for  witnin  that  distance  the 
soundings  may  become  in'egtdar,  and  the  reef  in  many  parts  ia  steep-to. 


PERNAMBUCO  AND  OLINDA. 


'X 


Qcipal  placet  of  trade  on  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile 
ana  wen  oniuvaien,  prooucing  principally  sn^ar  ana  cotton.  It  ia  not  of  that  elevated 
and  grand  description  as  the  land  about  Rio,  hereafter  described,  bnt  it  affords  the 
most  pleaaicg  proapecta,  from  the  richness  of  its  plains  and  the  nnmerona  seats  scat- 
tered in  every  direction.  The  summit  of  Olinda,  on  approaching  the  land,  may  be 
recognised  at  a  distance  of  fi  or  6  leagues. 

PERHAMBUCO.— Tbe  RECIFE,  or  Reef  op  Pebwambuco,  which  tbrms  the 
harbour,  tuns  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  shore,  at  about  a  mosket  shot  distance  from 
Coooa-irot  Island  to  the  sonthward,  to  abreast  of  Fort  Bruno  to  the  northward.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  latter  is  a  email  ootafonal  tower,  called  Picao.  This  tower 
uaists  Fort  Brnno  in  commanding  the  immolate  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Between 
the  Picao  and  Fort  Brnno  is  the  harbour  bar,  the  greatest  depth  on  which  at  low 
water  ia  10  feet,  and  is  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  sand  washed  throngb  a  natural 
break  in  the  reef  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Picao  tower.  This  break  baa  been 
frequently  filled  up  by  the  Brasiliana,  but  all  their  efforts  to  exclude  the  sand  totally 
have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  so  that  the  water  on  the  bar  gradually  decreases  in 
its  depth,  and  the  inuabitants  in  conseqnenee  are  under  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
•  the  harbour  being  in  time  choked  up. 

Large  ships  discharge  and  take  in  their  cargoes  in  a  basin  called  the  Po^  or  WeU, 
Immediately  at  the  head  of  the  reef,  and  outside  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
latter  is  between  some  detached  sunken  rocks,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  reef, 
called  the  OrBAT  Bak.  It  has  on  it  17  feet  of  water,  which  increases  to  20  within, 
where  the  vessels  moor.  The  inner,  northern,  and  southern  aidea  are  formed  by  the 
gradual  decrease  of  depth  toward  the  shore,  and  are  sandy. 

Small  vessels  run  over  the  Bar  of  Pieao,  called  also  the  LlTTLG  Bab,  which  has 
12  fset  on  it ;  the  marks  for  it  are  the  two  turrets  of  the  southem  angles  of  Fort 
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Bnino  in  one.     Over  ODe  or  the  other  of  the  two  ban  deeoribed  kU  voMeli  mnat  pan 
to  go  into  the  harbour. 

At  the  distance  of  IJ  mile  B.  bj  N.  trom  the  Ficao  tover  lie*  the  bodj  of  the 
Ehoubbman'b  or  Enolisb  Bank,  id  len^  ttom  North  to  South  three-qnarterB  of 
ft  mile,  and  in  breadth  from  Eaatta  West  half  a  mile.  The  ihoaleat  water  on  the 
bank  is  2  fatfaoniB;  the  bott«m  is  exce«aivelf  rocky,  as  well  as  it*  neighbottrhood. 
The  marks  for  it  are  a  large  cocoa-nut  tree,  distinffuuhable  from  ail  parts  of  the  bay, 
and  situated  between  the  two  most  eteTated  houtes  on  the  hill  above  OUNDA,  in  one 
with  a  kind  of  jettr  on  the  beach  immcdiatelj  under  that  town,  and  bearing' 
N.  i  E.  The  cross  bearing  for  the  southern  extremitv  most  bo  I^Len  bj  the  com- 
pass, the  Ptcao  tower  due  West.  Its  outer  end  is  marked  by  a  red  and  white  can  boo;, 
ftnd  its  South  end  by  a  red  buoj. 

Between  thia  bank  and  the  Baun,  or  Well,  is  a  paesage  of  fi  fathoms,  nearly  half  a 
mile  In  breadth. 

In  the  offing  the  bottom  is  composed  of  fine  white  sand,  bat  nearer  the  coast 
numerous  patches  of  coral  are  interspersed,  dan^rons  to  cables.  The  best  anchorage 
fbr  men-ol-war  is  with  Olinda  Nortn,  and  the  Picoo  tower  N.W.,  in  6  fathoms,  as 
this  is  theonlf  spot  in  the  bay,  near  the  town,  where  they  can  lie  without  the  danger 
of  parting  in  the  space  or  three  or  four  days. 

Ships  ^m  the  northicard,  on  sailing  in,  should  mye  OUnda  Point  an  offing  of  3 
miles,  never  decreasing  the  depth  to  less  than  10  fatiiomB,  for  within  that  depth  the 
{rregulsrity  of  the  soundings  may  become  alarming  to  a  strancer.  When  abreast  of 
Olinda,  with  the  offing  desciibed,  a  S.W.  course  will  reach  ue  anchorage,  clearinf 
English  Bank  about  a  mile,  and  gradually  altering  the  depth  to  6,  8,  and  6  fathoms. 

The  LIOHXHOTTSE,  with  rmoldng  light,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbonr,  was 
first  lighted  2nd  Febmary.  1822.  It  stands  about  60  yant^  from  Fort  Picao,  on  the 
point  of  the  reef.  The  tower,  octagonal  and  painted  white,  stands  on  a  rock  which 
u  covered  at  one-quarter  flood.  The  lantern  exhibits  three  flashes  in  succession  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  of  which  two  are  brilliant,  and  the  other  red  every  two  minQtes, 
and  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  in  clear  weather,  20  miles  off. 

CAPE  SAO  AOOSTINHO,  or  ST.  AUOUSTIN,  17i  miles  aonthward  of  Fort 
Pioao,  i«  a  high,  rusged,  and  projecting  promontory,  which  may  be  readily  known 
1^  it*  red  cliffs,  with  a  church  and  bam  on  its  summit.  It  has  also,  on  its  ea«tem 
extremity,  a  battery,  which  is  difficult  to  be  diiitineTiished  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Cape  is  described  by  M.  Honssin  as  a  hill  lightly  wooded,  of  moderate 
height,  declining  gradually  to  the  sea  i  remarkable  by  the  red  cliffy  spots  on  the 
termination  of  seveivl  pointa,  by  its  arid  aspect,  and  the  ohnrch  on  its  summit,  with 
ttie  battery  to  the  E.N.E.,  intendet' ■  '        "       '  ■..■•- 

bnt  which  appear  to  be  no  longer  i 


the  city  of  Olinda  ahead,  s:  ,  „    . 

eontains  the  Sarbour  and  Road  of  Prmambtieo.  The  city  stands  principally  on  the 
■oathem  declivity  of  a  pleasant  hill,  and  when  the  highest  buildings  are  well  in 
aight,  Femambuco  will  be  discovered  to  the  southward  of  them,  the  site  being  low 
ftnd  aandy. 

The  PROVINCE  of  PERNAMBUCO  has  constituted  one,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Brasilian  empire  since  the  Dutch  conquest.  It  abounds  with 
many  good  harbours,  and  the  sou  is  very  fertile.  Ita  capital  has  been  called  the 
Tripoli  of  America. 

The  British  consulate  of  Pemambuco  embraces  the  provinces  of  Alagoas,  Pemam- 

boco,  Paraiba,  Hio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara,  and  Fernando  Noronha  t  with  an  extent 

of  coast  of  upwards  of  800  miles  in  length.     Its  ports  are  all  formed  by  that  wonder 

of  natnre,  the  Recife.    Mr.  Cowpcr,  H.M.  Conaal  at  Pemambnoo,  considers  that  this 

8.  A.O.  2  T 
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reef  is  or  coralline  orifrin,  and  thftt  wh^n  it  has  reached  the  gurfsce,  llio  insectJ  aban- 
don their  labour,  and  the  interiiticfw  of  tbtir  benntiful  fabric  become  c:hiikcd  with 
•and  and  broken  ehella,  nhich  after  a  time  becooie  incorporated  with  it,  aad  form  in 
appearance  what  is  a  rongh  eandstone, 

PEHNAHBUCO,  or,  aa  this  city  is  more  commonly  oalted  in  the  coontry,  th« 
Recife,  or  the  Reef,  is  ntnated  close  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  firee  popalation,  in- 
clndtng  the  eabnrbs,  waa  stated  hy  the  British  consul,  in  1845,  to  amonnt  to  74,310  iti' 
habitant*,  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Olinda  has  17,824,  so  that  the  total  nnmber  of 
A-ee  inhabitants  in  these  towns,  exctnsire  of  slaves,  waa  92,134,  among  whom  are  enu- 
merated 100  French,  125  Engliih,  and  300  Qermana,  including  200  German  labonren, 
who  arrived  under  eontract  for  the  service  of  the  provincinl  )(DTernmenL  Of  United 
States  cilizena  the  number  seldom  exceeds  10  or  12.  In  1S57  the  same  authority 
estimBted  the  total  population  at  120,000. 

The  appearance  of  Femambnco,  when  seen  from  the  water,  is  peculiar ;  its  ude  ia 
flat,  and  but  tittle  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  white  high  buildings 
erected  on  the  praja  seem  to  rise  from  the  ocean.  Inseparable  from  this  ^iew  of 
Pemambuco  is  that  of  Olinda,  on  a  bold  and  picturesque  hill  2  miles  North.  Its 
natural  appearance  caused  Uuarte  Coelbo,  as  he  arrived  on  the  coast,  in  1530,  to  ex- 
claim, "  U  linda  situs^ao  para  se  fanda  uma  villia ! " — "  O  beautiful  site  for  a  toim  ! " 
Uia  exclamation  was  immortal  iced  by  being  nscd,  in  part,  to  fiirnish  a  name. 

Olinda  continued  the  capital  of  the  province  for  about  200  yeuis ;  but  at  length, 
owing  to  its  sitnatton  not  E>eing  favourable  for  commerce,  from  being  too  far  from 
Jhe  Kecife,  which  forms  the  only  harbour  near,  a  town  gradually  arose  up  near  the 
Recife,  by  which  name  it  waa  called. 

Mr.  Honsul  Cowpcr  sajs :  Pemambneo,  ftvm  its  geonaphical  position,  upon  the 
eastern  most  point  of  South  America,  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  East  coaat  of  North  America, 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  the  Chinese  and  Australian  Seas,  must 
pass  and  repass  in  its  viucinity.  Independent,  therefore  of  its  direct  comitiGrce,  na- 
ture appears  to  point  it  out  aa  the  port  of  call,  or  refuge,  for  Tessels  requiring  refresh- 
ment or  repain ;  bat  unfortunately  its  capabilities  ore  limited.  Easy  of  approach, 
with  a  capital  lighthouse,  visible  16  miles  at  sea,  protected  entirely  from  the  sea  by 
the  Recife,  which  here  presents  two  excellent  and  deep  entrances,  a  bar  of  sand  mns 
from  the  main  land  to  Fort  Ficao,  upon  the  reef,  which  will  not  admit  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  15  to  18  feet  water,  and  even  the  latter  with  safety  at  spring  tides 
only.  The  term  safety  as  opposed  to  danger,  is  scarcely  to  be  oscd  in  relajion  to  thia 
impediment,  as  it  lies  within  the  harboar,  and  in  smooth  water.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  this  bar  might  be  removed  by  good  dredging  machines,  if  kept  perpetually  at 
work,  otherwise,  the  tide  running  in  and  out  at  the  lighthouse  passages,  would 
speedily  cause  a  renewed  tmcumulation  of  sand  ;  but  more  is  required  than  the  mere 
removal  of  the  inniT  bar  to  enable  navigators  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unequalled 
natural  position  of  thia  port,  namely,  to  increase  its  limits)  and  this  should  be  the 
very  first  abject  of  the  government.  At  present  the  available  anchorage  within  the 
harhour  ia  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  breadth,  independent  of  the 
fairway,  admitting  of  four  tiera  of  vessels,  not  exceeding  350  tona. 

Ships  of  war  seldom  remain  here  long.  None  of  larse  draught  can  pasa  the  bar, 
and  those  that  can  are  required  to  deposit  their  powder  at  the  fort.  Tho  strong 
winda  and  heavy  roll  of  the  aea  are  frequently  sulBcient  to  part  the  strongest 
cables.  The  commercial  shipping  is  under  full  view  from  the  observatory  (  yet 
it  ia  too  near  at  hand,  and  too  densely  crowded  tugcther,  to  make  an  imposing 
appearance. 

Oli:(DA,  built  upon  a  hill,  has  white  bonscs  and  ti . 

fblia^  interspersed  among^  them,  in  M'hich  those  edifices  o: 


partially  bnried.  From  this  point  a  line  of  hi 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  fonning  a  semioirculi 
The  onmmit  of  the  highlands  is  crowned  with 


_  a  semicircular  reeoncave,  analogous  to  that  ol 
le  highlands  ismiwned  with  green  forests  and  foliage. 
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At  a  distance  of  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  niilo  from  the  shore  is  the  %»nk  of  rock 
already  mentioned  as  esti'nding  alon^  a  great  extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  Bratil. 
Its  top  is  scarcelj  visible  at  high  water,  bving  then  covered  with  a  sQrf  which  dashea 
OTor  it.  At  low  water  it  is  left;  dry,  like  an  artificial  wall,  with  a  surface  snfficientif 
even  to  form  a.  promenade  rising  oat  of  the  sea.  It  is  from  2  to  S  rods  in  breadth. 
Its  edges  arc  a  little  worn  and  fractured,  bat  both  its  sides  aro  perpendicular  to  a 
great  depth.  The  rock  in  its  external  appearance  is  a  dark  brown  colour.  When 
broken,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  very  hard  species  of  yellow  sandatone,  in 
which  nnmeroos  bivalves  are  imbedded  in  a  state  of  complete  preBervation.  At  seve- 
ral points  deep  winding  fi.<isures  extend  throngh  a  portion  of  the  reef,  but  in  general 
its  appearance  is  regular,  much  more  so  than  any  artificial  wall  would  be  after  ex- 
poaure  for  ages  to  the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

Opposite  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  as  though  a  breach  had  been  artificially 
cat,  there  is  through  this  reef  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  admit  ships 
of  16  feet  draught  at  high  water. 

Close  to  this  opening  on  the  extremity  of  the  reef  stands  the  fort,  bnilt  by  the 
Dutch.  Its  foundations  were  admirably  laid,  being  composed  of  long  blocks  of  atone 
imported  tram  Europe,  hewed  square.  They  were  laid  lengthwise  to  the  sea,  and 
then  bound  together  by  iron.  A  wall  of  the  same  origin  extends  ttom  the  base  of 
the  fortification  to  the  body  of  the  reef. 

Pemambaco  carries  on  a  great  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The  coast  neor  it  is 
very  low.  and  the  country  well  clothed  with  woods  in  perpetual  verdure,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  cottages  scattered  along  the  shore,  the  Indians  fishing  in  their 
jangadas  or  canoes,  and  the  beautiful  serene  sky,  affords  to  the  European,  as  he  ap- 
proaches it,  a  moat  pleasing  prospect. 

The  islands  on  which  the  town  is  bnilt  were  connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  a  most  beoatiful  straoture,  constructed  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  took  this 
place  from  the  Portngueee  in  1670.  It  consists  of  fifteen  arehes,  under  wnich  runs  a 
strong  and  rapid  river,  that  comes  many  hundred  miles  down  the  country.  On  each 
aide  of  this  bridge  are  shops  full  of  European  merchandise,  purticulaily  English 
manufactures,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Poitugiiese,  "  Facendaa  Ingletat."  The 
n*er  is  seen  winding  up  as  far  as  Olinda,  which  is  seated  on  a  hill ;  on  either  bank 
beautiful  white  cottages,  intermixed  with  mangrove  and  cocoa-trees  and  fruitful 
vineyards,  the  Indians  paddling  down  the  river  with  their  unwieldy  canoes,  the 
fishermen  on  the  beach  drying  their  nets,  and  nature  displaying  her  gayest  verdure, 
form  altogether  a  caup  iTml  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  other  bridge  is 
a  very  long  wooden  one,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  more  than  its  being 
quite  open  to  the  breeze  which  comes  down  the  river.  It  is,  on  that  account,  much 
resorted  to  in  the  evening,  especially  by  the  English,  who,  seated  on  each  side,  often 
■muse  themselves  by  criticising,  with  tne  characteriatie  liberty  of  their  country,  the 
uumerona  passcngera. 

A  now  iron  bridge  has  been  construoted  over  the  river  Capiberibe,  and  another  over 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Beberibe.  The  town  is  su|)plicd  with  water 
from  a  reservoir,  abaut-9  mites  distant.  It  is  conveyed  in  a  main  of  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  distributed  by  thirteen  stand-pipes  and  fountains  at  different  pai'ts  of 
the  town,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  one  halfpenny  per  cubio  foot.  The  ships  in 
the  harbour  are  supplied  by  lighters  and  oanoes  at  the  same  tate.  Tlie  town  is 
also  lighted  by  gas  by  an  English  company.  The  gas  works  were  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Ml.  Bowman,  an  English  engineer,  and  cost  leas  than  the  estimate,  and 
return  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  harbour  of  Pemambuco  is  wonderfully  convenient.  It  is  formed  by  the  na- 
taral  pier,  extending  S  miles  in  a  direct  line.  This  is  a  coral  rcef»o  exactly  strui^rht 
and  e»cn  that  one  would  almost  imagine  it  the  work  of  art.  The  vesst'ls  lie  ftliing- 
eide  each  other  in  tiers,  moored  head  and  stern,  at  about  halF-pistol  shot  from  the 
shore,  and  close  to  this  reef,  which  at  high  water  spring  tides  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent  barrier. 
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The*  raffwaj/,  whioh  commencca  at  Recife,  u  b  portion  of  n  prt^eat  which  wai  to 
Gonneet  the  Rirer  San  Franciico  at  a  spot  above  the  falla  of  Paulo  Afibngo  with  Per- 
nambnco,  and  to  he  400  tnilea  long.  Of  this  TTf  miles  have  been  completed  to  Una, 
a  tingle  line  opened  on  November  30,  1B62.  It  was  made  b;  Englishmen  with 
English  a&iHtal|  and  with  a  goarantee  of  7  per  cent,  per  annnm  &oni  the  Braailian 
OaTernment.  It  boa  cost  £1,800,000.  It  bare!;  pa;i  its  ezpeoaes,  thoogh  paanng 
throngb  a  rery  rich  dtBtriet. 

The  chams  fbr  [ulotage  and  port  dnee  are  Terr  high.  "  Among  the  hnrlhens  that 
are  lofi^ea  here  by  commerce  and  nftTigation,  the  most  onerous  are  the  cfaargct  fbr 
pilotage  over  the  Imt,  and  fbr  the  repeated  changes  that  are  made  in  the  mocmng  of 

"  To  enter  the  port  and  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  Tessel  pays  its  fint  tribute.  It 
pajsa  second  in  order  to  pass  to  the  place  where  vessels  are  loaded  or  unloaded, 
aocording  to  circumstances,  and  pays  a  tnird  in  case  of  having  brought  cargo,  becftttsei 
the  discharge  completed,  she  most  go  to  the  place  where  vessels  are  loaded." 

Several  vexations  fonnatitiea  have  been  dispensed  with,  bat  still  the  charges 
amonnled  in  the  aggregate  to  about  twenty-five  shilling*  a  ton — an  intolerable 
burthen. 

At  Peniambnoo  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  frequently  being  at  MT  in 
the  shade.  During  the  night  it  is  always  calm,  with  much  lightning.  At  about  9 
a.Di.  the  sea  breeze  oomes  gradoslly,  and  is  strongest  abont  noon,  when  by  degree*  it 
dies  away  into  a  calm,  that  generally  takes  place  toward  sunset 
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BouBsin,  annexing  to  the  same  those  of  a  British  officer  more  recent. 

The  trus  bearing  and  distance  of  Cape  Agostinho,  or  St.  Angustiu,  from  the  point 
of  Olinda  u  B.  IT*  W.  (by  compass,  S.  26j°  W.)  ITJ  miles. 

Cape  St.  Augustin  is  the  point  or  landfall  wbich  vessels  generally  make  when 
destined  for  Pemsmbnco  during  the  sonthem  monsoon.  The  coast  to  the  North  of 
this  retires  half  a  league  to  the  West,  and  forms  a  slender  bay  ^Oat/b6).  The  middle 
of  this  coast  is  marked  by  the  chapel  of  Nona  Stnfiora  do  Boiario,  built  on  an  elevft- 
tion  about  half  a  Icasue  inland,  and  havinit  two  towers,  or  steeples,  which  facilitate 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  when  ooming  in  from  sea.  The  shore  is  low,  and  covered 
with  trees  nearly  as  far  as  Femambueo ;  and  in  coasting  along  shore  at  from  2  to  4 
miles  off  there  will  be  foand  from  11  to  1 7  fathams  of  wator,  Dottom  of  sand  with  ■ 
mixture  of  broken  madrepores. 

After  having  recognised  Cape  St.  Augnstin,  which  is  sitnate  in  lat.  8°  SO'  41', 
long.  34*  5ff  Si\  yon  may  proceed  to  the  northward,  at  2  or  3  miles  from  the  oo«*ti 
until  yon  raise  the  Fort  Picao  and  lighthouse,  between  the  N-W^and  W.N.W.i 
then  steering  for  the  latter  it  may  bo  approached,  according  to  the  vessel's  dranght, 
until  you  bring  the  cocoa-nut  tree  of  Olinda,  standing  between  the  two  highest  edi- 
fices of  the  city,  nearly  N.  by  E.  On  this  bearing  you  will  be  at  about  three-qnorters 
of  a  mile  hom  the  lighthouse,  and  you  may  anchor  in  6  or  T  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand 
with  shells  and  patches  of  coral ;  bad  bottom,  it  is  true,  but  which  it  is  almost  impas- 
sible to  avoid  entirely  in  the  Road  of  Pernambuco. 

When  coming  to  the  port  during  the  northern  monsoon,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
coast  a  little  to  the  North  of  Olinda  Point,  which  is  in  Int.  6°  1'  S.,  long.  34*  dOf. 
From  this  point  the  coast,  db  already  noticed,  is  bordered  with  a  rocky  shelf  and 
breakers,  extending  outward  about  2  miles,  and  shonld  therefore  be  passed  at  the 
distance  of  3  miles  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  until  you  bring  the  litththouse  and  Fort 
Pieao  at  several  degrees  to  the  North  uf  West,  thus  avoiding  the  Euglkh  Bank,  a  flat 
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of  MDd  and  rock  before  deacribed,  and  over  which  the  bm  breaks  in  adverse  ive&ther. 
A  red  and  mhiu  can  buoy  was  moored  at  it«  outer  end  in  185S,  in  6  fathoms  at  low 
water  with  S6  ohnroh  tower  W.N.W.  I  N.,  the  flogBtaff  at  Fort  Bnraco  W.  bjr  S.  ) 
S.,  and  the  tower  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  in  Pernambnco  8.W.  by  W. 

The  Rood  of  Pernambnoo  is  dangerons  in  sueh  weather,  as  the  swetl  is  then  *ery 
■trong.  The  anchorof^e  is  on  a  rhomb  to  the  West  of  the  meridian  of  Olioda  Point, 
at  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Kay  or  Recife  of  Pemambnco  j  and  there  b  some 
riak  of  drinn^  on  shore  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  points  between  8.S.E.  and 
E.N.E.,  more  particnlarly  in  the  advene  seoBon  or  southerlj  monsoon,  March  to  8ep- 
t«inber,  when  the  winds  are  freqnently  violent. 

The  northern  monsoon  is  at  times  not  more  favoarable  than  the  other  to  the  surety 
of  veesels  which  anchor  here.  Easterly  winds  are  more  frequent  than  those  tmm  the 
North,  especially  on  the  approach  of  new  and  fall  moons  i^nd  although  in  this  senwm 
the  weather  is  commonly  tine,  and  the  breezes  weaker  than  those  of  the  opposite  sea- 
aon,  it  is  requisite  to  take  all  precautions  against  accidents,  and  the  first  of  these  prc- 
cautiooa  is  not  to  anchor  too  near  the  land.  We  have  noticed  that  the  bottom  of 
the  Rood  of  Fernambuco  is  of  bod  quality ;  in  fact,  this  aaohorage  with  a  oable  liable 
to  be  cut  off,  offers  no  security. 

Vewcis  commonly  moor  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  in  order  to  have  a  long  warp  toward 
the  offing,  as  well  as  to  be  more  flrmly  ritnated,  and  moie  ready  for  getting  nndcr 
weigh.  It  is  prndent  to  have  the  saiu  and  all  things  so  disposed  as  to  get  under 
weigh  promptly,  should  it  be  required.  In  the  contrary  ease,  drop  an  additional  an- 
chor in  the  eveniag,  which  you  raise  next  morning. 

Shonld  yon  be  obliged  to  remain  some  time  in  the  Road  during  the  southern  mon- 
aoon,it  maybe  convenient  to  have  two  anchors  ahead  toward  the  offing,  and  one  an- 
idior  on  the  poop,  to  drop  toward  the  W.N.  W.,  in  order  to  hinder  the  veasel's  drifting 
daring  the  calm  which  oflen  succeeds  a  squall.  The  last  anchor  serves  to  resist  the 
land  breeae,  which,  however,  is  rare  in  this  season,  and  not  strong  in  the  road  at  any 
time  of  the  year. 

17m  Aarbour  of  Fernambuco,  formed  on  the  East  coast  by  the  Recife  which  borders 
lie  shore,  is  snfflciently  large  a"'        °  "' 

drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  of  w 

two  parts.  The  first,  or  exterior  port,  is  named  the  J'oco,  or  IVeU,  and  is  simply  an 
MehoraRO  situate  at  the  head  of  the  reef  to  the  North  of  tbe  harbour.  Its  entrance 
is  formed  by  several  rocka  or  Hats  of  detached  madrepores  under  water,  and  which  are 
TOobabl;  a  continustion  of  the  principal  reef.  This  entrance  is  named  the  Oreat 
^or, and  on  it  are  from  IT  to  20feet  at  low  water.  Within  it  veawls  moor  with  four 
fiwta,  the  head  to  the  offing.  The  ground  of  the  F090  is  of  sand,  and  the  deptb  de- 
eieaaes  toward  the  shore.  This  place  is  open  to  the  wind  tioia  the  offing,  asd  the 
ennken  rocks  at  the  entrance  render  it  nntenable  during  the  northern  monsoon.  Its 
military  protection  consists  of  the  Forts  Brnno  and  Buraco,  standing  on  the  beaoh 
three-qnarters  of  a  mile  from  each  other. 

The  barbour  of  Pemambuoo,  or  Port  of  Recife,  properly  so  called,  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  kay  of  rock  and  the  city,  and  ia  named  the  Mot^ueirao.  It  has  from  2  to  3 
fcthoms  of  water,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the  Recife.  In  this  place  are  from 
8  to  6  feet  at  half  tide;  but  for  entering  they  miut  pass  over  a  bar  of  sand,  on  which 
at  low  water  the  depth  is  not  more  than  1  feet  This  bar  is  defended  by  the  Forta 
Bruno  and  Picao ;  built,  the  first  on  the  beach,  as  already  noticed,  and  the  other  on 
the  extremity  of  the  Recife,  to  the  southward  of  the  lighthouse.  The  distance  of  one 
of  these  forts  from  the  other  is  three-tenths  of  a  mile. 

The  marks  for  sailing  in  by  the  two  passages  leading  into  the  port  of  Pemambncoi 

1st.  For  tbq  P090,  or  Well,  a  small  pyramid  built  on  the  beach,  snrmoanted  by  a 
cross,  and  called  the  Crut  do  Pub-ao,  in  a  line  with  the  church  of  St.  Ainaro,  on  the 
continent,  which  is  surrounded  with  cocoa-nut  trees.    These  are  a  little  way  np  tha 
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Qoantry,  and  clearly  seen.  The  bearing  of  the  objects  id  one  is  nearly  tnio  Vfent. 
Bat  before  the  leading'  mark  is  brought  on,  approaching  Ttoto  the  ofiing,  rpu  must 
avoid  the  EnRliwh  Bank  bv  observinif  the  precaotions  already  mentioned.  From  tiw 
Pogo,  or  Well,  this  bank  bean  nearly  East,  less  than  a  oiile.  Its  shallow  part  ia  in- 
dicated by  breakers.  HavinK  entered.  Ton  wilt  see  all  the  interior  of  the  harbour, 
havioff  the  lighthoaae  to  the  South,  and  by  proceeding  S.  by  W.  [S.  }  W.]  you  gain 
tlie  port  of  Mosqucraio. 

Sndly.  Smaller  vessels  commonly  take,  on  entering,  the  pan  immediaUlif  to  the 
North  of  the  lighthoate  tiaxiAva^  on  the  Becifet  the  direction  for  which,  as  before 
shown,  is  to  bring  the  two  santhern  turrets  of  Fort  Brnno  in  one,  and  keeping  this 
mark  on,  with  IS  to  15  feet  of  water,  until  you  see  the  western  or  the  inner  ea;>e  of 
the  Recife,  with  Fort  Picao  to  the  South,  when  you  piHiceed  along  it  until  yon  have 
entered  the  harbour,  and,  having  advanced  to  a  proper  distance,  yon  make  fust  on 
the  port  side. 

The  chief  pilot  of  Pemambneo  said,  in  1855,  that   at  spring  tides  the  bar  of  tha 

rort  haa  20  feet  water,  and  that  the  smaller  bar  has  from  16  to  17,  over  which  vessels 
rawing  from  14  to  15  can  enter :  those  drawing  as  mach  as  17  can  do  so  no  higher 
than  the  Fogo. 

The  predominant  winds  in  this  road  are  those  of  the  tropic,  wJlich  may  be  said  to 
blow  generally  from  S.8.E.  to  N.N.B.,  with  this  variation,  that  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember they  approach  more  from  the  South  [and  sometimes  even  from  S.W.)  than 
in  the  other  part  of  the  rear.  In  the  latter  season  they  prevail  almost  without  in tei^ 
mption  ftom  E.N.E.  to'N.N.E. 

The  land  breece,  regnlar  in  the  port,  is  very  ligbt  in  the  road,  and  is  rarely  fett 
beyond  the  Recife,  where  the  breakers  always  deaden  it ;  but  it  woakena  or  lulls  the 
firsi  wind  coming  from  the  olBng.    The  stiongest  of  these,  both  ootside  and  in  the 

Ert,  are  ^m  10  a.m.  nutU  6  p.m.,  that  is,  in  all  the  day  during  the  absenoe  of  the 
id  breeze. 

The  temperature  is  commonly  highat  Pernambuoo,  especially  daring  the  night,  and 
until  9  or  10  a.m.  :  then,  after  several  moments  of  calm,  which  are  very  oppressive, 
thesea  breeze,  rising  a  little,  reaches  the  coast,  and  refreshes  the  air,  until  the  moment 
of  sunset.  Notwithstanding  its  heat,  the  otimat«  of  Pemambuco  is  considered  as  ge- 
nerally salubrious. 

The  tides  are  irregular  in  the  port,  probably  because  the  rivers  are  affected  by  local 
circumBtanees,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  volume  of  water.  The  reflux,  or  ebb 
is,  however,  perceptible  after  the  sea  has  ceased  to  rise,  and  seems  to  accord  with  the 
Innai  influence.  The  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water  is  commonly  6 
feet,  but  it  attains  6  feet  at  the  Bjzigics,  and  then  the  strength  of  the  stream  in  the 
port  is  about  2  miles  an  hour.  Under  the  latter  cireumstanccH  it  is  high  water  at 
I*"  30™  p.m.,  or  very  nearly  so.  In  the  road  the  tides  are  always  irregular,  and  the 
currente  are  determined  by  the  prevailing  winds  at  sea. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  near  Pemambuco,  in  December,  1819,  was  4*  48'  W., 
near  Cape  St.  Auguslin,  4°  30'.    In  1867,  at  Pemambuco,  it  is  ^  40'. 

Remarks  on,  and  iNSTBtrcrtoNB  fob,  Pbrraubugo,  bt  a  Bbitish 
Natigatob,  1835. 

Under  favourable  circnmafuoce*  a  ship  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Pemambuco, 
should  get  into  the  latitndo  of  the  lighthouse,  or  8°  4'  S.  By  niKht  the  revolving 
light  will  be  seen,  as  already  noticed.     On  approaching  the  ct"-"  '  —  ^  -i-.u  . 

used ;  soundings  may  be  gained  at  about  the  ti"-  '''"  '"■"■  '•'  ' 
head,  about  50  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

On  falling  in  to  the  northward  of  the  port,  the  lighthouse  not  in  sight,  care  sh 
be  taken  not  to  run  too  far  in,  or  into  less  than  20  &thom>i,  until  daylijfht. 
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town  of  Olinda,  being  seated  on  an  eminence,  cannot  be  tnUtakeo.  On  approaching 
it  in  the  morning,  from  the  eastward,  its  appearance  is  beautiful.  Havinlf;  OLinda 
in  sight,  with  ita  churches  and  other  lat^  buildin|^,  the  next  objects  will  be  the 
lighthonae.  Fort  Picao,  Fort  Bmno,  Uie  shipping,  and  arsenal,  in  the  Port  of 
Pemambuco. 

You  now  bring  the  lighthoase  to  boar  W.N.W.,  and  mn  in  npon  that  directiM, 
thus  avoiding  the  Olinda  and  BngJiah  Banks.  Yon  may  anchor  in  8,  7,  or  6  fathoms, 
at  1,  2,  or  3  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  bnt  do  not  bring  thin  to  bear  more  to  the 
northward  than  N.N.W.,  aa  within  this  line  the  bottom  is  rockf,  and  there  is  a  shoal 
at  about  a  qnartor  of  a  mile  from  the  reef. 

To  a  stranger  approaching  northward  of  Pemambuco,  it  should  be  known  that 
the  land  will  appeoi'  verdant  as  &t  to  the  northward  as  Itamaraca,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  white  Mnks  of  sand.  When  abreast  of  the  North  end  of  this  island  three 
large  cocoa-nut  trees  will  be  seen  to  the  W.N.W.  Olinda  may  be  seen  from  the 
msft-head  at  the  same  time  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  white  fort  or  battery  of  Pao  Ama- 
relh,  at  7  miles  lo  the  northward  of  Oliuda.  Should  the  wind  prevent  a  vessel  ^om 
Iving  along  shore  on  the  port  tack,  stand  off  until  midnight  or  morning,  as  the  wind 
tnen  is  apt  to  blow  at  rignt  angles  with  the  shore,  which  will  enable  her  to  gain  her 

If  falling  in  to  the  southward,  about  Cape  St.  Aognstine,  observe  that  the  land  ia 
veTT  remarkable,  having  ten  or  twelve  cocoa-nut  trees,  on  its  anmniit,  and  reddish 
banks  of  sands.  There  is  also  a  targe  building  among  the  cocoa-nut  trees ;  bnt  the 
moat  remarkable  objects  about  this  part  are  some  white  cliffs,  about  3  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  cape.  These  cliffy  are  rugged  and  craggy,  and  appear  like  clothes 
drying  at  a  distance.     Olinda  will  be  seen  to  the  N.W. 

Should  a  vessel  fell  in  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Angustine,  a  large  mountain 
(Monte  SeUada)  will  be  seen,  having  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  also  two 
flat  mountains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Saddle  Mountain,  bearing  in  a  westerly 
direction. 

The  ehapel  on  an  eminence,  N,  S.  do  Sotario,  wiUi  ita  two  towers  or  steeples,  be- 
tween 7  and  8  miles  so<ithward  of  Pemomboco,  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  HARBOUR. — Pilots  are  generallr  in  waiting  to  oondact  vessels  into  the  port ; 
but  should  nooe  be  rcodj^,  set  the  vessel  (if  at  anchor]  under  way  about  two,  or  one 
and  a  half  hours  before  nigh  watei.  Should  the  draarht  be  not  more  than  16  or  17 
feet,  the  Small  or  Picao  Channel  may  be  used.  The  leading  mark  throngb  is  the 
two  Sooth  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  in  a  line,  as  shown  in  Captain  Ilewett^  snrvey. 
This  will  lead  within  20  yards  of  the  rock  lying  to  the  North  of  the  lighthouse ;  but 
as  this  rock  is  steep-to,  a  vessel  may  Inff  close  round  it,  and  keep  close  to  the  reef,  if 
the  wind  permits,  until  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  lower  tier  of  shipping]  then 
drop  the  port  anchor,  and  await  the  order  of  the  harbour-master  or  pilots. 


Vessels  lie  moored  in  Pernambuco  with  two  anchors  down,  from  the  side  next  the 
town,  and  also  two  ropes  or  chains  to  the  reef.  Four  vessels  generally  lie  in  a  tier, 
and  are  sheltered  by  the  reef,  which  is  formed  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  stones  which  have  been  laid  down  a  little  above  Fort  Picao,  The  water  within 
the  harbour  is  generally  smooth,  except  at  the  top  of  high-water  spring  tides,  when 
there  ia  not  only  a  heavy  swell,  but  also  a  strong  current  rushing  over  the  reel  In 
this  cose  good  ropes  or  coains  should  be  fastened  to  the  reef.  This  lasts  about  two 
hours  only  at  eacL  high  water  during  a  few  days  with  spring  tidea. 

On  leaving  Pemambuco  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stand  loo  near  the 
Olinda  Ree^,  ae  there  are  some  detached  rocks  about  the  outer  edges.  The  ffreatest 
danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  these  daugeis  occurs  when  leaving  the  Harbour 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  wind  which  prevents  saffioient  tacking.    In  daylight, 
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however,  there  Is  tittle  to  fear,  aa  the  broken  water  can  be  seen ;  but  after  the  fint 
tack  niffht  may  approach,  ao  that  the  breakers  oannot  be  seen,  and  also  a  strong 
Dortherlf  current,  accordingr  to  the  wind,  which  reqnires  oantioii.  The  safcat  v»j, 
in  this  caae  is  to  keep  well  to  the  aouthward. 

The  aurka  for  clearing  the  Oliods  Reeb  in  the  davtime  are  the  Oanuma,  or  highest 
ohnreh  in  the  district  of  Santo  Anloaia,  open  to  tne  southward  of  the  lighthouse ; 
or  iMher,  the  church  with  two  steeples,  lying  a  little  lo  the  North  of  the  other,  which 
leads  a  veaael  more  clear  of  them.  B  j  night,  do  not  allow  the  light  to  b^  any- 
more to  the  southward  than  W.8.W.  antil  Olinda  bean  N.W.  by  W.,  or  W.N.W., 
when  a  Tesael  will  be  at  a  good  distance  off  ahore. 

Bftnoo  do  XngleE,  B»gU*hm<m  or  EngUth  Retf, — The  centre  of  the  bank  or  reef 
lies  about  E.N.E.  1 J  miles  tiam  the  lighlhonse.  The  leant  water  tbnnd  on  it  was  13 
feet  at  low  spring  ebbs;  the  ground  very  rocky  and  uneven.  In  IBSS  it  was  an~ 
nonnced  that  two  buoys  marked  the  N.  aod  S.  ends  of  the  ICnglishmao  Bonk ;  that 
to  the  North  painted  red  and  white  in  vertical  striitee,  and  that  at  the  South  end  a 
raJ  buoy.  To  clear  the  bank  to  the  northward  keep  the  highest  church  in  Bua 
T^itti  open  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthouse.  To  clear  it  to  the  southward  keep 
the  southern  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  abut  in  with  the  lishthonae  and  Boa  Vista  church 
in  aline,  and  the  largest  eocoa-unt  tree  at  Olinda  in  a  Une  with  an  old  decayed  choroh, 
the  lowest  public  building  in  the  town. 

This  bank  or  reef  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it  has  been  represented,  excepting  to 
Tessels  of  large  draught,  for  when  vessels  are  coming  out  of  Femambuco  it  is  gene- 
rally high  water,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  over  it.  However,  when  tacking 
in  tue  bay  at  low  water  the  former  inarkg  must  be  observed ;  as  also,  when  coming  to 
anchor,  give  it  a  good  berth  to  the  aouthward,  as  with  strong  S.E.  winds  a  very 
heavy  sea  sets  into  the  bay.  When  at  anchor  too  far  to  the  northward  a  vessel  may 
drive  on  it  before  she  could  be  brought  up,  The  sea  breaks  heavy  on  the  bank  witb 
the  wind  from  this  quarter,  the  same  as  on  the  Olinda  and  other  ree&.  On  entering 
or  coming  out  of  the  harbour  with  open  boats  these  breakers  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible,  aa  accidents  often  occnr  by  the  boats  getting  amongst  them. 

The  pilotage  in  and  out  of  Pemambuco  is  very  expensive,  although  the  pilots  have 
no  branch,  }et  it  is  customary  for  strangers  to  employ  them,  and  even  vessels  trading 
to  the  port  seldom  reflise  them.  They  ore  more  servioeabla  in  mooring  and  nnmoor- 
ing  the  vessel  than  in  the  service  which  they  render  in  coming  in  or  going  o&t> 
T^T  have  generally  a  good  boat's  crew,  and  some  of  them  are  very  expert  in  diving 
to  clear  away  anything  that  may  be  fonl  of  the  anchor,  a  circumstance  that  often 
occurs ;  but  there  is  one  charge  they  make,  which  is  for  shifting  the  vessel  down 
fWnn  the  discharging  berth  to  that  of  loading,  which  could  be  done  without  their 
assistance ;  still  they  force  their  service  on  you,  and  under  particular  cireumstancea 
a  master  is  indnced  to  take  them. 

Vessels  loading  a  sugar  cargo  in  Pemambnoo  should  not  load  deeper  than  lif  feet 
nntil  they  go  ontside.  However,  this  greatly  depends  on  the  wind,  for  should  it  ba 
from  the  S?E.  quarter  and  a  good  breeie,  there  is  little  danger  in  going  over  the  bar, 
when  drawing  16  or  16  fbet,  on  the  height  of  spring  tides. 

On  leaving  the  harbour  vessels  generally  begin  to  unmoor  at  half  ebb,  the  tide  jwe- 
vions  to  their  going  to  sea,  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  all  their  ropes  or 
chains  in,  and  the  vessel  winded,  deck  clear,  &o.  Should  the  wind  be  from  the  S.E. 
a  good  breeie,  get  under  weigh  one  hour  before  high  water,  keep  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  reef,  and  make  all  sail  potsible ;  luff  close  round  toe  rock  that  liea  to 
the  northward  off  the  lighthouse,  and  observe  whether  the  trees  on  Cocoa-nut  Isl&nd, 
to  the  southward,  open  out  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse  ;  if  they  do,  the  rocka 
that  lie  to  the  northttard  of  this  channel  will  be  passed  to  windwara,  then  there  ia 
only  the  Oiinda  Heef  to  be  regarded  ;  but  should  the  direction  of  the  wind  be  anch 
that  these  rocks  cannot  bo  weathered,  which  can  oasilr  be  seen  b^  the  cocoa-nut  tr«ea 
not  opening  to  the  caatward  of  the  lighthouse  (or  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour}. 
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in  this  CMS  these  rocks  mnst  be  kept  on  the  starboard  hand  or  paased  to  leeward,  and 
th|>refbre  beat  througli  the  wide  channel,  as  above  directed. 

^  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  dangers,  being  to  the  northward  of  the  ligbt- 
K'^uw,  are  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main  reef,  so  that  when  the  shippin;;  in 
the  harbour  are  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  lisbthgnse,  a  vessel  ia  then  clear  of  them 
to  the  eastward,  and  bj  having  them  open  to  Uie  w^tward  the  vessel  may  mn  alon^ 
with  safety,  passing'  to  leeward  of  them  all.  Again,  bj  keeping  the  shipping  in  a 
line  with  tne  lighthouse,  yon  would  pa&<  on  the  sballoweet  part  of  them. 

Should  the  wind  be  so  that  vessels  cannot  lie  along  the  reef,  warping  down  bo- 
comee  necessary,  and  before  sail  is  made  they  ought  to  be  close  down  to  Fort  Picao. 
Masters,  or  rather  pilots,  not  taking  this  precaution,  often  get  to  leeward,  a  cir- 
cumstance frequently  attended  with  danger,  and  which  is  sometimes  fatal.  This 
was  the  case  with  Uie  brig  Alcidet,  which   was    wrecked  in  1S32  abreast  of  Poit 

When  ships  are  oblized  to  anchor  outside  previous  to  their  entering  the  port,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  the  masters  usually  go  in  with  a  boat,  either  to  the  royal  wharf, 
or  else  alongside  of  a  visit  boat,  with  one  mast  and  flag,  lying  inside  the  reef,  a  little 
absve  the  lighthouse.  The  oarjfo  is  genorallj-  brought  off  in  boats,  or  large  launches, 
and  attended  with  very  little  risk,  as  the  distance  is  not  great  and  not  much  swell. 
From  this  advantage  and  the  regular  sea  breeze,  the  wall  formed  by  nature,  and  its 
strong  guns  for  mooring  posts,  that  are  proof  a<;ainst  any  accident  that  may  occur, 
and  the  healtlunesa  of  the  climate,  this  port  may  be  considered  one  of  the  SE^est  and 
best  on  the  Brasilian  eoast. 

Here  it  is  high  water,  on  the  fall  and  change,  at.  4''  30™.     The  vertical  rise  of 

Sring  tides  is  9  feet,  and  neaps  5  feet.     The  highest  tide  is  generally  two  days  after 
1}  full  and  change. 


II.— PERNAMBUCO  TO  BAHU,  INCLUSIVE. 

Cape.  St.  Adoostin,  with  its  trees,  red  cliS),  ehurch,  &e.,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. The  town  of  Cabo,  on  its  summit,  is  a  flourishing  place.  In  the  bay  of  Oahn, 
northward  of  this  cape,  there  is  anchorage  within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  having 
a  pnssnge  to  it  formed  by  the  reefs. 

7^<  total  dittance  from  Ptrnambueo  to  Cupe  St.  Antonio  of  Bahia,  ia  376  mites 
and  the  mean  true  direction  is  abont  S.W.  )  S.  Near  the  Road  of  Pcmambnco  the 
variation  of  the  compass  is  9°  20'  W.,  bat  it  diminishes  to  the  southward,  and  near 
Bahia  is  only  6°  W. 


From  Point  Mnracahipe  to  Porto  Calco  is  44  miles,  and  the  mean  direction  of  the 
intermediate  coast,  trtu,  S.  27°  W. 

From  Porto  Calm  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sibahuma  the  distance  is  248  miles,  and 
the  intermediate  direction,  true,  8.  38°  W. 

From  the  Rio  Sibahuma  to  the  Point  of  Ztapuait,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the 
"       '  '      0,  is  47  miles;  direction  of  the  intermediate  coast,  (rue. 


From  Cape  St.  Angustin,  southward,  the  coast  continues  to  be  fronted  by  the  He- 

cife  and  other  reefs,  and  without  which  are    gradual   soundings  to  the  distance  of 

about  2  leagues.    In  coasting  along  there  may  be  found,  in  15  or  16  fathoms,  good 

S.A.O.  2n 
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knchorinft  RTonnd,  of  white  Miid  ;  the  aame  ground  maf  be  found  in  8  fathonu;  but 
in  a,  lea»  depth  the  bottom  is  generallj  of  rock  and  ihells. 

The  Point  dp  Maracahife,  or  Mf.SACAHIFB,  4  leagues  to  the  mathward  of  Q  le 
St.  AugoBtin,  ia  level  with  the  sea,  covered  with  wood,  and  at  a  diatance  sppem 
innndatcd.  When  atBeH,  to  the  eutward  of  this  pcnnt,  jon  will,  however,  see  an 
inland  rid){e  of  bi^h  gronnd,  extending' North  uid  South,  which  haa  a  break  or  dip 
in  the  middle,  dividinf^  it  into  two  roand  knolla,  and  called  Serra  Seliada,  or  Saddtt 
Hill,  tioxa  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle.  Thia  mountain  ataada  in  lat.  tl"  2d',  long. 
S6'  1  r,  and  in  all  the  coaniiy  hereabout  a  aimilar  one  ia  not  to  be  seen,  nor  one  ao 
high,  all  others  being  level,  and  covered  with  low  bmahwood.  When  juat  open  to 
the  Roathward  of  Cape  St.  Augnstin  this  mount  may  be  teen  bearing  W.  by  S.  {S, 
69°  W.},  and  when  in  a  line  with  Point  Maracahipe  itbeara  nearly  N.W.  by  W.  [>r. 
6S*  W.] 

From  Cape  St.  Angnatin  to  Point  Maracahipe,  and  atill  hirther  southward,  the  land 
ii  low,  level,  and  covered  with  brushwood.  The  ooaat  haa  a  white  Muidy  beach,  bor- 
dered with  a  reef. 

Above  the  Point  of  Maracahipe  ia  a  hermitage,  and  between  Cape  St  Augnsliu 
and  this  point  are  lucceuively  the  imoll  hamlets  of  Maratay  and  Oalinhai. 

The  little  ialet  of  Slo.  Aleixo  lies  in  lat.  8°  35'  49*,  nearly  off  the  entrance  of  th« 
little  river  of  Serenhaem ;  at  1 J  leagues  to  the  southward  of  which  ia  another  little 
river,  Rio  Ftrmoto.  There  ia  oe  passage  between  it  and  the  land,  near  to  which  it 
lie*.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  islet,  and  at  several  leUKics  inland,  may  be  seen  the  Serra 
Seliada,  above  described :  at  sereral  milea  to  the  East  of  them  Cape  St.  Augnstin  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  as  it  bears  from  them  N.  18°  £.  true,  15  miles. 

TaDUmdare.— At  TJ  miles  to  the  S.  by  W.  from  the  islets  of  Sto,  Aleizo  is  the 
littlo  Port  Tatnandari.  It  is  against  an  opening  in  the  reef  which  forma  an  anobor- 
age,  and  which  is  larger  than  moat  of  the  openings  of  this  nature.  The  apace  and 
the  depth  are  sufRcient  for  large  vesaela,  and  the  coasters  say  it  will  accommodate 
three  are  four  frigates.  The  depths  are  from  4  to  6  fathoms.  A  fort  on  the  coast 
defends  the  entrance  and  interior  anchorage.  The  entrance  to  it  ia  with  the  fort 
bearing  N.  by  W.  1}  mOe  distant.  The  position  of  thia  fort  is  lat.  8°  43'  34',  long, 
35°  ?  35". 

The  roadstead  of  Tamandar^  is  the  beat  place  for  shelter  between  Pemambnco  and 
Bahia,  yet  it  is  exposed  to  all  winds  of  the  segment  from  South  to  N.B.  by  £.,  and 
vesaela  are  not  protected  from  the  sea  by  the  reef ;  for  it,  in  several  placee,  is  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

In  proceeding  alonft  the  coast,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  you  pass  Guccessively  before 
the  bars  of  Camaragtbt,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Antonio  Mirtm,  which  admits  janea- 
das  on!^.  On  the  parallel  of  9>  S. is  the  Sarra  Orande,  and  in  9°  IT  Port  Calva, 
where  riToleta  facilitate  the  transit  of  goods,  bat  have  no  depth  at  the  entrance. 

Porto  de  Pedru.  or  Calyo,  is  small,  but  will  admit  vessels  of  120  tons,  and 
may  contain  six  of  iJiat  description.  The  town  of  Porto  Cairo  is  now  a  small  place 
with  large  hoosea,  and  a  city-like  apptaranee.  It  suffered  much  in  the  rebelliimat 
and  contains  abo at  2,000  inhabitants.  It  still  carries  on  some  trade.  Along  the 
coaat,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league,  is  a  ledge  of  reefs,  having  an  ii)terT«l 
which  constitutes  the  entrance,  and  which  has  a  depth  of  5  and  6  fathoms.  Within 
is  a  depth  of  S  Had  4  fathoms.  Btrangen  must  cautiously  proceed  with  the  lesul, 
and  will  find,  when  within,  that  the  water  is  smooth,  with  bottom  of  aand. 

The  name  of  Basba  Obandk,  given  to  an  inlet  situate  to  the  N.E.  of  Porto 
Calvo,  as  shown  on  the  ohort,  ma^  induce  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  fine  bar- 
hour.  We  have,  therefore,  to  notice  that  it  ia  only  3  fathoms,  with  reefa  to  aeawftrd, 
and  a  flat  rock,  covered  with  water.  Its  distinguixbing  mark  b  the  high  land  of  St. 
Bento,  on  the  South  side,  and  above  it  the  church  of  St.  Bento. 

From  PoKio  Calto  to  the  Rio  Cauakaoibe,  3  leaguea  to  tii«  S.W.,  Um  laod  ii 
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bvel,  witli  low  bnuhwood ;  the  raef*  half  a  league  from  the  coast ;  the  beach  of 
white  mod.  On  the  South  lida  of  the  Camangibe,  •tretohing  along  shore,  ia  a 
nnge  of  ban  hills,  or  olifib  of  red  sand. 

Near  the  rirer  St.  Antonio-nn'rini  (or  little  St.  Antonio)  is  a  range  of  red  clifl^ 
half  a  league  in  length,  and  three  smalt  round  hills,  which  stand  on  its  northern 

3UCEI0,  or  Kacayo. — The  next  place  of  any  eonsequence  on  this  coast  is  Ma- 
CEio,  or  Maqato,  a  city  or  village  situate  on  the  western  side  of  a  wooded  bluff.  It 
is  the  capital  of  Alagoas.  Here  the  shore  ti«ada  in  an  East  and  West  direction, 
and  upon  it,  to  the  Soath  of  the  village,  is  a  emsll  fort  near  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet ; 
before  it  isan  open  roadstead,  protected  on  the  East  by  reefs  of  coral,  but  which  are 
oorered  at  high  WBt«r.  The  place  has  beeta  surveyed  by  Captain  the  Hon.  ¥.  F.  de 
Roos,  R.N.,  who  places  the  fort  in  9°  40'  8.,  and  3o°  41*  W. 

Ther«  was  a  powder  magaxine  on  the  wooded  blaff  East  of  the  town,  which  was 
white,  and  was  seen  at  i  leases  off;  but  it  is  supeneded  by  the  lighthonse.  On  ad* 
vancing  nearer  the  church  will  be  seen.  The  anchorage  is  good  in  G  fatboms,  sand 
and  clay,  with  the  town  and  lighthouse  nearly  in  a  line,  and  Maring  N.N.W.  at  three- 
fifths  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

A  T.ighthnnaw  was  completed  on  Jnly  I,  1866,  on  the  western  point  of  the  hill 
which  overhangs  the  city  of  Maceio,  on  the  spot  where  the  powder  m^fuine  formerly 
stood.  The  li^t  is  elovatcd  208  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  a  distance  of  22  miles. 

It  is  a  bright  fixed  light,  varied  by  a  brighter  flash  every  2  minutes ;  the  flash  of 
12  seconds  being  preceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses  of  16  seconds  duration. 

The  outer  point,  Eastof  Meceio,  ia  the  Ponta  Vtrdt,  or  Qrven  Point,  which  ia 
covered  with  cocoa  trees,  with  breakers  over  its  rocky  extremity.  To  those  appioach- 
ing  from  the  N.E.,  Maceio  is  hidden  by  this  point;  but  on  roandinif  the  rcefa  to  the 
westward  it  comes  in  sight.  At  a  mile  from  all  this  coast  are  found  10  fathoms  of 
water,  bottom  of  madrepores,  and  the  depth  appears  to  increase  gradually  to  the 
distance  of  4  to  6  leagues,  where  there  are  from  2o  to  itO  fathoms ;  and  in  fine  weather 
m.  vessel  may  anchor  on  almost  any  part  of  ihe  bank. 

To  the  northward  of  Maceio,  br  op  the  country,  are  seen  the  Serrni  de  Maramhaya, 
ft  chain  of  mountains  disoernible  at  15  ieagaea  off,  and  are  conspicuous  over  the  ad- 
joining land,  which  has  no  dist'.nguishing  mark.  The  country  here  is  very  fine  ;  the 
coast  generallv  of  sand,  frequently  covered  with  cocoa-nut  (rees,  and  small  portions 
of  a  steep,  reddish  shore.  The  middle  of  the  mountains  of  Marambaya  is  in  lat. 
9°  23'. 

The  village  of  Jaragua,  amidst  cocoa-nut  trees,  occupies  the  shore  from  the  Port 
of  Msceio,  aoove  mentioned,  to  another  fort  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  East. 
The  coast  between  forms  a  curve,  and  is  very  low.  Ata  mile  to  the  southward  of  the 
eastern  fort  is  a  Baixo,  or  detached  shoal,  which  breaks  with  a  high  southerly  wind. 
Good  water  may  be  obtained  here. 

ing  tides  rise  8)  feet. 

The  port  of  Maoeio  is  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  visible  at  ebb  tide.  The  beach 
within  it  forms  a  semicircle  of  white  sand.  Immediately  back  from  the  beach  ere  a 
row  of  white  houaea,  with  here  and  there  groves  of  cuqueiros,  beariu};  fiuit.  Upon 
the  hill  above  stands  the  city  of  Maceio,  with  a  papulation  of  about  ;t,000.  There  ia 
not  a  convenieot  lauding- pi  ace  in  its  harbour. 

The  exports  of  the  province  of  Alagnas  are  chiefly  sugar,  c<itton,  hide",  Brasil 
wood,  and  rosewood,  tiugar,  in  large  cases,  is  brouffht  from  the  interior,  upon  rude 
carts,  drawn  generally  by  six  or  eight  oxen.  The  cotton  comes  in  baltv  of  aoont  180 
pounds  each.    Of  these  a  horse  carries  one  on  either  side  of  a  pock  saddle.    Mules 
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have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  region  aa  beasts  of  bnrden,  although  i1  is 
thaaght  that  tbej  would  be  more  aerviceable  than  horseH.     Of  late  the  f(reater  pro- 

Ertion  of  the  productions  of  the  provinoe  has  been  exported  by  waj  of  Behia  and 
iinambuco.     Formerly  foreign  Bhipments  vere  more  treqaent,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  foreigners  resided  in  the  place. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  port  of  Maceio  are  by  the  Hon.  H.  F.  de  Roos  : — 

"  On  approaching  Maceio,  when  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  miles,  a  small  whito 
building  can  clearly  be  made  out.  (lliie  is  now  the  site  of  the  lighthoose  above  de- 
scribed.) Tbe  land  may  al»o  be  distingnished  by  a  red  spot  on  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
about  5  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  by  a  white  cnapel,  with  two  towers,  in  the  same 
direction ;  moreover,  Mount  Barriga,  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  may  be  observed. 
It  stands  alone,  and  is  higher  than  the  land  which  forms  the  coast,  but  ia  otfaerwise 
not  remarkable. 

"  Maceio,  being  the  only  convenient  anchorage  between  Bahia  and  Pemambaeo, 
enjoys  a  considerable  commerce,  and  has  an  extensive  commuuication  with  the  in- 
terior.  Many  English  vessels  snunally  touch  here.  Supplies  are  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  excellent  water  can  be  obtained  in  the  -adjoining  harbour  of  Paija- 
cara,  at  a  well  near  the  beach. 

"  The  port  is  formed  by  the  point  of  the  Barrier  Reef  terminating  abruptly,  which 
estends  along  the  shore  heie,  a  sandy  beach,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  coast 
for  some  miles  to  the  southward.  It  ie  an  open  bay,  bat  affords  protection  from  tha 
prevailing  winds,  which  blow  from  E.N.E.  to  E.S.E.  thronghont  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

"  The  men  who  flsb  in  the  jangados,  or  sailing  rafts,  which  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with  on  this  coast,  are  good  pilots;  but  there  is  a  regular  harbonr-m aster  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Juragna,  who  will  come  off  to  bring  ships,  on  their  firing  a  gun. 

"  The  anchorase  of  H.M.  sloop  Alfferine  waa  in  S|  &thoms,  tbs  end  of  the  reef 
hearing  S.E.,  and  the  covered  wbarf,  or  trapiche,  E.  dS°  N.,  by  compass.  From  this 
anchorage  the  sea  is  open  from  8.E.  to  S.W.  J  W.,  bottom  sand  and  clnv ;  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  trapiche  are  moorings  laid  down  for  the  trading  packets 
from  Pemunbuco  and  Bahia,  which  call  every  fortnight. 

"  Persons  acquainted  with  the  port  generally  approach  it,  keeping  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  reef,  and  in  this  manner  rounding  the  point ;  but  strangers  are  uot 
recommended  to  do  this,  as  the  soundings  are  irresular,  and  the  Baixo,  with  only  16 
feet  of  water  on  it,  is  to  be  avoided.  The  safe  rule  is  not  to  bring  the  lighthouse  to 
the  eastward  of  North  till  yon  have  passed  the  point  of  tbe  reef ;  you  may  then  haul 
iuta  your  anchorage. 

"  In  the  nine  enmrner  months  this  port  may  be  deemed  eaf^,  bat  in  June,  Julj-i 
and  August,  when  the  southerly  winds  prevail,  it  is  very  much  exposed.  No  Ensli^ 
merchant  vessel  has  ever  been  wrecked  here,  though  one  brig,  not  long  since,  ^mto 


"  There  is  an  adjoining  harbour  (to  the  East),  formed  by  the  same  reef,  called 
Paijucara,  which  affords  shelter  to  email  vesseb  only.  It  is  shaped  like  a  basin,  the 
entrance  being  near  tbe  centre.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  seldom  used,  as  with  the  wind 
to  the  northward  of  N.E.  a  vessel  cannot  fetch  in.  One  corvette  and  two  brigs  of 
war  have  been  built  in  Paijucara." 

In  some  remarks  on  Maceio  by  Captain  Drinkwater,  R.N.,  it  is  noticed  that  the 
land  to  the  northward  is  of  moderate  height,  abounding  in  red  cliffs.  H.M.S.  Don* 
anchored  in  8  fathoms,  rock,  and  broke  tne  anchor  in  heaving  up  three  hoars  efter. 
A  little  further  in  the  bottom  is  clearer,  as  seen  by  the  sludge.  A  swell  sets  in 
continually. 

8.  Hij^el  de  Alagoas.— The  bar  of  8ao  Migutl  da»  Alagoat  (of  the  lakes)  is  the 
mouth  of  small  river  whiuh  comes  from  the  N.W.,  and  on  the  northern  border  of 
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which  la  the  little  tovn  of  Sta.  Anna.  It  is  onder  thia  town  that  the  roarters  ^  to 
take  charge  of  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  building  nood  produced  in  the  counlrVi  and 
brought  irom  the  adjacent  heights ;  several  roads  for  the  couvej-ance  of  which  maj 
be  seen. 

The  Bar  of  S.  Miguel  admits  very  small  vesaels  only.  The  Bsme  is  the  case  vrith 
Porto  Frances,  a.  small  anchorage  at  about  2  leagues  more  to  the  North  againiit 
the  hamlet  of  Itemedioi,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Point  Matiaveiiv,  forning  the 
South  side  of  a  large  Talley  occupied  hy  the  Rio  das  Aiagoas,  and  bj  the  two  lakes 
which  give  their  name  to  that  river,  tlraft  drawing  6  feet  water  maj  enter  Porto 
France!,  the  only  point  of  communication  from  the  lakes  to  the  »ea.  The  larger 
coasters  stop  in  the  exterior  anchorage  for  receiving,  by  the  jangadas,  the  mere han- 
dise  of  the  country. 

The  coast  southward  of  the  Kio  de  S.  Miguel  should  be  approached  with  great 
caution,  as  there  are  several  detached  shoals,  which  lie  at  from  1  mile  to  IJ  mile  off 
shore.    Do  not  come  into  less  than  10  fathoms. 

Jigoia.  OT  Jic[aia. — At  S  leagues  to  the  south-westward  of  Rio  S.  Miguel,  in  10° 
3'  S.,  is  tne  Bar  of  Jiguia.     The  coast  between  is  about  80  feet  in  height,  nearly 


The  Bar  of  Jiguia  is  not  always  navi^ble  for  the  coasters,  and  they  more  fre- 
qoently  anchor  outside ;  bat,  with  high  tides,  it  allows  the  passage  of  the  smacks,  of 
80  tons,  built  from  the  abundant  woc^  produced  on  the  sides  of  the  river. 

On  proceeding  loui/iioard  from  Jiguia  you  pass  the  month  of  the  little  itt'ear  Poxim, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Concei^ao,  ana  at  the  distance  of  9^  miles  thence  is  the  bar 
of  Coruripe  or  Cururippe.  A  village  of  the  same  name  stands  on  a  low  praiecling 
point,  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  this  part  the  recife  appears  at  tram  1|  to  sj  miles 
mim  the  beach.  At  I^  mile  outside  the  reef,  that  is,  at  2|  miles  from  tile  extremity 
of  the  point  on  which  Coruripe  slanda,  is  a  very  dangerous  cluster  of  reefs  called 
Dom  Jtodrigo.  There  is  a  paasoge  within  of  5|  and  6  fathoms,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  in  which  a  ship  might  find  shelter  ander  the  lee  of  the  reeta.  At  3  mites 
S.W.  from  Ibis  is  another  ithaal,  the  Lagei  de  Miahy,  22  feet  least  water  ;  and  at  3 
miles  beyond,  in  the  same  directioDj  is  a  7-feet  shoal,  called  the  Baixot  do  Jap&.  The 
two  last  are  3  miles  aS  shore.  On  the  other  parts  of  this  coast  you  may  approach  to 
the  distance  of  2  miles,  where  there  is  generally  from  10  to  13  fathoms  of  water. 

Tho  £10  SAX  FBAKCISCO  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  but  shallow,  especially 
at  its  entrance.  It  is  subject  to  great  inundations  in  the  months  between  September 
and  March.  Small  craft  only  can  enter  it,  partly  owin^  to  the  rapidity  of  its  stream, 
■nd  partly  to  the  shoals  at  itn  entrance.  The  North  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  situate  in  lat.  10'  28'  lO",  long.  36°  1»'  40\ 

The  intermediate  land  between  the  Aiagoas  and  Rio  San  Francisco  is  low  and 
BVidy  {  the  shore,  bordered  by  the  Recife,  presenting  small  openings  and  inflections, 
known  to  the  coasters  only. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  South  by  the  point  Manguinba,  a  low 
flat  point  covered  with  mangroves.  It  prejecta  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  heavy  hreakcra 
extend  seaward  IJ  mile.  The  North  point,  also  very  low,  i»  of  quicksana,  without 
T^ctation  ;  the  coast  northward  of  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  there  are  breakers  as 
on  the  Sonth.  The  passage  in  is  between  the  breakcre,  and  vesiels  anchor  bc-foi-e  it 
in  order  to  engage  a  pilot,  whose  assistance  is  indispensable. 

According  to  the  pilots,  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  a  depth  of  12  or  13  feet  at  high 
water.  The  country  here  is  very  populous,  and  abounds  in  augar,  cotton,  building 
wood,  tobacco,  &c.  The  most  considerable  town  of  the  vicinage  is  one  called  Penedo, 
24  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Ibe  Rio  de  San  Francisco  takes  its  course  near  the  Villa  Rica,  about  HO  U'sgues  to 
tho  W.N.W.  of  Kio  Janeiro  ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Diasil,  and  is  described 
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as  navinble  in  the  gieatert  port  of  it«  conne.  It  extends  ttom  the  South  to  tha 
North,  m  nearly  a  parallel  dtreclion  with  the  coast ;  but.  traTersing  a  flat  coontry  to 
the  approaches  of  its  mouth,  sod  loeea  both  depth  and  sttength.  It  baa  been  ex- 
celleQtly  surveyed  throughout  its  course  by  oroer  of  the  enterprisiiig  Emperor  of 

"  To  reach  the  vast  interior  proTUicea  of  Braail  throu^  thb  nangatioD  of  the  UiTer 
San  Francisco,  is  the  defideratum  aimed  at  by  the  three  principal  ports  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  former  is  surrounded,  and  shat  in  by  loftjr 
mountains  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  finding  an 
easy  oatlet  for  his  railroads  int«  the  interior  to  reach  the  San  Francisco  through  th« 
province  of  Minaa  Oeraes.  The  second  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  she  can  reach 
that  river,  of  the  margins  of  which  she  only  possesses  a,  few  leagues.  Bat  Bahia  haa 
been  destined  by  nature,  and  the  topographical  features  of  her  territory,  to  become 
mistresa  in  time  of  that  internal  traffic,  and  moreover  pMsesses  168  leagues  of  that 
splendid  internal  art«ryof  the  empire  on  both  margins  of  her  territory." — Mr.  Morgan, 
H.B.M.  Consul,  Bahia,  March,  18S9. 

At  about  2  leagues  to  the  W.S.  W.  from  the  month  of  the  San  FntoiMsco  mar  be  seen 
a  small  opening  on  the  shore,  called  by  the  country  people  Barra  Nora.  There  is  a 
discharge  from  the  liver  during  ttie  wet  season,  but  even  then  it  is  not  navigable. 

From  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  to  the  S.W.,  the  co«st  continues  to  be  very  low  ;  but 
now  come  in  sight  of  the  great  '  '     '         .......    n      ...      ,   r.  , 

jr  being  to  the  West  in  about 
be  in  10"  47'  10"  S.,  long.  \iT  23'. 

Here  it  becomes  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the  shore,  as  with  a  strong  sonth- 
eaatcrly  wind  it  would  be  difBcult  to  gain  an  offlng.  The  beach  is  flat,  and  the  botton 
near  it  of  stiff  sand,  in  which  the  anchors  hold  firmly  j  but  this  should  not  indnee  a 
vessel  to  come  too  near.  At  the  distance  of  between  3  and  12  miles  from  land  the 
depth  increases  to  26  fathoms,  with  the  exception  of  a  spot  6  miles  to  the  Sooth  of 
Bio  Francisco,  where  3H  fathoms  have  been  found. 

The  BITER  COTIHDIBA,  which  winds  far  up  into  the  oonntry  between  the 
mountains,  lies  near  the  parallel  of  11°  South.  At  a  short  distance  within  it«  en- 
trance it  receives  the  waters  of  several  smaller  rivers ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  the 
coasters  for  the  products  of  the  country,  as  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  &d. 

When  TOu  have  brought  the  bar  to  the 
at   several   leagues   to   the   N.W.,   and  t 

Morro  de  Telha.  The  first  is  remarkable  from  its  form  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
with  a  cut  or  opening  at  its  northern  extremity :  the  second  is  in  the  form  of  a 
eardinar»  hat. 

HA&Onr  or  KABOmK  is  a  port  on  the  River  Cotindiba  or  Cotingniba,  tbe 
entrance  of  which  is  in  about  Int.  11*  8.,  long.  37°  W.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  there  was  not  more  than  6  to  T  feet  on  the  bar  of  the  river ;  bnt  iii  1848,  the 
following  notice  was  issued ; — 

The  bar  of  Cotingniba  River  is  in  lat.  10°  AS'or  ]0'S9'  S.,  and  vessels  making  the 

Sirt  shoatd  keep  well  to  the  North  of  the  bar,  as  during  the  shipping  season,  irnia 
ctober  to  April,  there  is  a  very  strong  N.B.  current  down  the  coaiit,  Vessels  may 
close  with  the  land  until  within  soundings  of  5  or  6  fathoms,  when  they  will  be  2  to 
3  miles  from  she  bar  ;  and  they  should  theu  hoist  a  sig-nal  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot,  who 
will  proceed  on  board  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns  for  the  ebb. 

When  in  sight  of  the  si^al-poat  from  the  ship,  the  signals  should  be  obserTe<l,  as 
they  are  intended  for  a  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port ;  and  of  their  purport  tlM 
following  is  an  explanation  : — 

Ist  The  upper  Sag  hoisted  alone  is  the  ugnal  that  the  vessel  is  seen  from  the  shore. 
Snd.  The  lower  flag,  which  is  hoisted  npon  a  moveable  staff,  denotes  that  the   Tcssal 
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should  Uiek,  cdOiw  to  tha  North  or  to  the  South,  m  mdiaitGd  by  the  direction  of  the  sloping 
BmgHaB. 

Srd.  Both  flagi  heinff  hcnsted  on  ths  contnl  flagstaff,  one  above  the  o!her,  signifies  Ibat 
the  veaael  is  in  the  nght  position  off  tha  bar,  and  that  the  tide  is  &Tfiarable  for  entoria^. 
Tb«  Teasel  should  then  steer  direct  for  the  aisnaJ-piMb  on  the  beach,  and  the  aignola  will 
remain  fifing  even  after  the  Teasel  has  passed  the  bar, 

4th.  If  eithei  one  or  both  of  tha  Sags  be  hoisted  and  lowered  ^ain,  it  implies  that  the 
ship  should  stand  oK 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  has  nerer  been  in  the  port  before,  he  ahautd  not  attempt  to  ent«r 
without  a  pilot,  and  ahonld  sTail  himself  of  the  telegraph  only  in  case  of  absolute 
necesaity. 

Lou;  before  the  lignal-post  is  visibte,  there  ia  a  chain  of  monntaini  that  ma^  be 
•een  in  clear  weather.  It  ia  named  La  Itabayaana,  and  ia  so  denomiDated  in  tbe 
Enj^lieh  charta.  Its  sonthernmost  point  is  named,  from  its  similaritj  in  shape,  the 
Carilinal'a  Hal,  and  bears  from  ths  bar  W.N.W.  )  W. 

Coming  tram  the  northward,  there  may  be  seen  a  distant  and  solitary  hill  named 
Aracoju,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which,  when  the  veaael  ia  about  2  or  3  milea 
K.S.E.  of  the  bar,  bears  W.N.W.  }  N. 

Coming  from  the  aonthward,  the  bearings  will  be  nearly  the  aame,  bnt  fjTeat  care 
tnoat  be  taken  not  to  enter  the  River  Vazaharria,  where  the  signals  are  very  similar, 
and  which  ia  onlj  14  or  10  miles  -to  the  S.W.  of  the  Continfruiba  bar.  the  bear- 
ings of  the  Cardinala  Hat  from  the  VaEaharris  are  N.W.  J  N.,  and  the  Araciga  ia 

There  ia  a  good  anchorage  to  the  North  of  the  bar,  in  6  or  7  fatboma,  hard  firm 
aand  ;  bnt  veaaela  should,  if  poaeible,  always  remain  nnder  weigh,  and  though  they 
make  the  port  loo  late  for  the  pilot  to  oome  off  that  night,  still  they  should  hoist  the 
ri^al  at  tne  fore,  and  stand  oat  to  sea,  keeping  welt  to  the  northward,  where  they 
will  be  Bare  to  meet  the  pilot  ontaide  in  the  morning. 

Veaeela  coming  either  from  foreign  or  Brasilian  porta,  ahonld  be  very  imrticnlaT  in 
>eing  provided  with  all  papers  reqoired  by  tha  authoriticH  in  any  Brasilian  port,  as 
the  onatom-honoe  ia  very  etriot,  and  the  demolt  of  anoh,  the  usual  fine  will  inentably 


being  provided  with  all  papers  reqoired  by  tha  authoriticH  in  any  Brasilit 

the  onatom-honoe  is  Terr  etriot,  and  the  de&olt  of  auo*^  "^ '" 

be  levied  according  ta  the  cuatom-houae  regnlationst 
Tbe  pilot-boat  is  a  fore  and  aft  schooner. 


The  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  on  the  bar  is  about  16  feet  at  spring  tides,  bnt 
1  the  vesaeta  caunot  get  nnder  way  ftom  the  anchorage  before  the  ebb  bgina,  and  as 
good  deal  of  time  may  be  lost  before  they  reach  the  bar,  they  onght  not  to  draw 
ore  than  U  feet. 
Tuabarria,  or  Biter  of  Se&gipe.* — Tha  Bar  of  the  Vaaabarria,  or  River  of 


•  Tha  PsoTTNCB  or  Biaan>>  n»L  Eit  derives  ita  name  ftom  the  Biver  Seragipe,  an  ab  - 
original  name,  on  which  St  Cbrislorao,  the  capital,  was  first  established,  hut  removed  alter- 
wuds  to  another  sitnstion.  Ita  oonqaest  and  ooloniaation  ware  commenced  in  1690,  and 
was  grontnd  to  Christovao  de  Barros,  ths  depnty  govamor  of  Bahia,  as  a  reward  for  his 
aervicos  in  reducing  the  natives.  Having  lass  natuial  advantagea  f<^  ootajOBree,  this  pro- 
vince haa  not  made  the  same  progreas  as  tbe  other  maritime  oaptainciea.  Along  its  coast 
fhere  are  no  (apos,  islands,  or  cood  ports.  Its  rivers  have  bars  lAich  are  generally  more 
or  lets  dangerous,  and  afford  little  slielter,  eir^t  to  ■mull  vessels,  nie  aunace  of  the  pro- 
vince is  generally  flat,  there  bein)f  scarcely  a  hiU  or  mountun  of  any  conaidBrabla  elevation. 
The  Sierra  ItiAajfOnna,  between  the  Bio  Real  and  the  Vazabnrris,  which,  though  more  than 
20  milea  from  the  oonat,  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  &om  the  sea.  Valoable  Biasil  and 
other  woods  grow  on  this  serra.  duad  dividee  the  province  into  eastern  and  western.  Tha 
former,  in  eonseqneno*  of  ila  woodn,  is  ctilled  JfdffrH;  the  latter,  which  includes  tha  lai^w 
portion  of  territory,  has  acquired,  from  (he  sterility  of  its  soil,  tha  denominatioil  of  Afrntti, 
The  eastern  part  of  the  province  yields  angar  and  tobacco,  and  the  western  ia  chiefly  devoted 
to  rearing  cattle.    A  few  nUnat  on  theBiver  San  Frandsoo,  ita  noftham  boondacy,  aie  ths 
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Scr^ilie,  is  14  or  lo  miles  south-westward  from  thkt  of  the  Cotandifaa.  When  &d- 
vaucing  to  this  place,  from  the  East  or  the  South,  you  '"b.j  see  three  nnall  hilla, 
of  equal  size,  covered  with  boshes,  sitnate  about  3  leagQea  to  the  S.W.  of  the  «)- 
trance  and  whioh  are  named  oa  Tret  Irmaot,  or  the  Three  Brother».  The  town  of 
Ser&ipe,  built  at  the  foot  of  thuae  hills,  on  a  conflux  of  this  river,  has  given  its  oama 
to  the  stream. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  formed  on  the  South  bj  a  lonr  point  of  white  sand,  and 
is,  as  welt  as  the  North  point,  encouipassed  by  violent  breakers,  which  render  an  en< 
tmnce  into  it  ver;  difficult,  tiadcr  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  channel 
hasonlj  10  or  12  feet  of  water.  The  South  point  of  the  entrance  is  in  lat.  11°10'30', 
long.  3r  9". 

Rio  Seal.*— The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Real  is  7  leagnes  S.S.W.  from  that  of  Vasa- 
barris.  This  is  &  river  which  proceeds,  in  a  long  course,  from  the  interior,  and 
inland  is  divided  into  manj'  branches.  Seeo  from  the  offing,  the  mouth  presents 
nothing  remurkahle,  but  the  breakers  on  each  side.  A  strong  current  sets  outward 
from  the  river. 

The  southern  point,  called  Mango  Secco,  is  an  extesson  of  a  beach  of  white  sand, 
called  by  the  pilots  the  Prancha,  or  Plank  of  Rio  Real.  Within  the  bay  the  river 
turns  to  the  8.W.,  and  afterward  receives  a  number  of  others.  From  sea,  at  about 
2  miles  off,  are  seen  a  number  of  hnts  in  the  environs  of  the  bar ;  over  the  latter 
there  are  said  to  be  only  15  feet  of  water,  with  high  tides.  The  swell  is  heavy,  and 
the  passage  always  dangerouii,  and  to  bo  attempted  only  by  the  boats  and  pilots  of 
the  country. 

All  the  coast  extending  fh>m  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  to  the  Rio  Real  is  low,  sandj, 
partly  covered  with  bushes,  and  variegated  with  little  woodj  hills.  The  grouod 
without  the  Recife,  or  line  of  rock,  is  generally  clean,  and  between  2  and  10  miles  off 
the  depths  are  from  9  to  30  fathoms,  bottom  of  oaie,  sand,  and  broken  madreporos. 
The  last  quality  of  bottom  is  generally  the  farthest  fr^m  shore. 

Itftpionru.— At  7  leases  S.  30°  W.  (true)  from  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Real,  is  that 

of  the  Itapicuru,  which  is  of  less  consequence.  According  to  the  pilots  it  has  only  T 
or  6  feet  over  it  with  high  tide,  and  it  is  obstructed  bj  breakers,  which  render  an 
access  dangerous  ;  no  diatinguishing  marks  being  seen  from  the  offing.  On  bringing 
it  to  the  neat  the  opening  may  be  seen  between  downs  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
there  is  a  hamlet  on  the  South  side  at  some  distance  within  the  entrance.  The  onlr 
vessels  which  enter  are  the  decked  boats  and  jangadas  or  raits  of  the  country,  whion 
are  inaubmeniible. 

From  the  Bar  of  th«  lUqiieurv  the  coast  trends  in  a  more  southerly  direction  to 
and  beyond  the  parallel  of  12°.  A  series  of  small  hills,  called  the  Oileroi  de  San 
Migael,  borders  the  coast,  commencing  at  6  or  7  miles  from  the  Bar  of  the  Itapicum. 
Nothing  remarkable  is  seen  on  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  20  leagues,  except 
the  little  mount  Mattaranditpio,  in  12°  24' S.,  eastward  of  which  several  rivnlets 


most  cultivated  spots.  In  the  eastern  part  four  settlements  have  been  oamod  towns,  be- 
sides Sergipo  or  St.  Christovao,  which,  being  the  capital,  nmka  a  city.  It  ia  situHtod  on  an 
elevation  nuar  the  River  Paramopama,  on  arm  of  the  Vazsbarris,  18  miFce  from  the  sea. 
But  the  moat  populous  and  the  liuaiest  eettlement  in  the  whole  provinea  in,  or  was,  soma 
time  ago,  the  povo*eae  of  Eslancia,  S  leagues  from  the  sea,  on  the  River  Fiauhy,  which 
&11b  into  the  Rio  Real,  b;  which  BuinBca.i  ascend  to  it.  None  of  the  riveni  are  navigabls 
for  Urge  vessels,  and  tbe  eotrancea  of  all  are  dangerous. 
*  The  Provdcos  of  Babia,  including  the  old  captaincy  dot  Ilhtot,  extends  from  the  Bel- 
-  moDt«  to  the  Rio  Real,  whioh  divides  it  from  Sergipo  del  Bey,  being  about  300  miles  in 
length.  On  the  West  and  North-west  il  is  separated  by  the  River  San  Francisco  from  Per- 
nambuco;  irtule  on  the  south-west  it  bounds  on  Uinas  Gsiaea.  It  is  divided,  like  Pemam~ 
buco.  into  the  oomarcas  of  Bahia,  Ilheoa,  and  Jacobina,  the  ibrmer  two  comprising  the  coast, 
and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  province. 
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In  the  bfty  formsd  hj  the  oout  betweeo  the  Rio  San  Franciaoo  and  the  Rio  da 
Sngipe,  the  lea,  in  all  iieaaoDs,  rolU  liolentlf  inward ;  and  mora  particolarly  when 
tha  wind  aeta  in  npon  the  coast.  Many  ahipa  have  been  lost  here  )  and,  aa  it  ia  ao 
dangerona,  &!!  who  paaa  ihoald  keep  off  to  a  sufficient  diitance. 

In  lat.  13*  32t',  long.  37*  sa^',  b  the  tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila,  the  moat  remarkabla 
object  of  this  part  of  the  coaat ;  it  ia  a  aort  of  fort,  on  the  risioK  land,  aituate  among 
ti«ea,  and  hevinj;  a  aijtnal  poat.  All  the  ahore  may  be  approached  to  the  diatance  of 
a  mile,  in  11  to  M  fathoma,  bottom  of  sandr  oaco  and  broken  madrepom  or  ooral. 
The  deptha  increaae  qnicklj,  and  at  10  mjle»  off  there  ia  no  bottom  at  40  fathonu. 
Id  lat.  12~  30'  no  bottom  ia  to  be  found  at  60  fathomB,  S  milea  off. 

From  the  tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila  the  coaat  trends  S.W.,  to  the  point  of  Ilopuan, 
on  an  extent  of  11  leaguea,  and  preeenta  nothing  bnt  aandy  downs,  varied  only  by 
bnahea  and  cocoa-nut  treea.  The  Recife,  or  border  of  rocka,  continuea  all  the  way, 
and  many  are  always  above  watrr,  appearing  like  islett ;  those,  in  particular,  aboat 
Point  Irapnan  are  aeen  detached  from  the  coaat.  In  thia  parallel,  lat  13°,  at  12  miles 
off  DO  bottom  ia  to  be  fbnnd  at  lOf)  fathoma. 

The  Baron  Ib»unn  aays,  that  on  alHhe  extent  of  coast  between  the  parallels  of 
10*  and  13°  we  have  found  that  the  winda  of  the  northern  moDSooD  have  daily  varia. 
tions,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  uaefnl  to  thoae  bound  northward.  During  the  night 
the  land  breeie  ceasea ;  but  this  is  seldom  felt  beyond  the  reeb.  On  the  approach  of 
day,  however,  the  breeze  freshens  and  blends  with  the  winds  of  the  offing,  which 
•eem  attracted  by  the  North  coast  toward  noon  :  after  this  bonr  the  wind  beftomea 
more  eaaterly,  ao  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points  of  the  compass  between 
that  (tf  the  morning  and  that  of  the  evening.  It  follows  that  the  borders  are  affected 
bj  these  Tarietiear  of  which  advantage  may  be  takun. 

BAHIA  DOS  T0D08  OS  SANTOS. 

From  the  Point  Itapuan  the  coast  trends  nearly  W.S.W.,  11  miles  to  Cape  St. 
Antonio  at  the  entrancv  of  Bahia,  or  tbe  Bay  of  AU  SainU.  Thia  cape  ia  distio* 
gnished  by  a  light-tower,  hereaflcT  noticed.  At  2}  miles,  Eoat  several  degrees 
South,  from  the  light-tower  is  another  point,  on  which  is  a  lookout  and  aignal  ata-  . 
tion  ;  this  point  is  toe  soatbernmost  of  the  promontoryvf  Bahia,  and  it  forms,  with 
that  called  Ilapuantinho,  at  a  mile  more  to  the  East,  a  small  bay  or  oove,  occupied 
by  an  aroiagao,  and  defended  by  the  rock*.  Some  habitations  are  remarkable  on 
the  East  coast  about  the  cape,  but  landing  is  difficult.  Here  tbe  Recife,  or  border  of 
iwefa,  terminatea. 

BAHIA.— Bahia  dia  Todoa  a«  Santoa,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  was  discovered  in 
1003,  by  Americas  Vespnoina,  onder  the  patcontge  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Don 
Hanoel.  Vespncina  carried  home  from  the  ooast  of  Santa  Crns,  aa  tlw  newly 
diacovered  country  was  first  called  hj  tbe  Portagneae,  a  cargo  of  ibir^itanga,  tbe 
dye-woodi  whioh,  when  out  in  pieces,  reaembled  bratat,  coals  of  fire  i  froin  which 
eircamstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  Brasil-wood,  and  idso  conferred  a  name  on  the 
etmntry. 

In  1010  a  vessel  under  the  command  of  Diego  AlTaret  Correa  was  wrecked  nrac 
the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The  Tupinambas,  a  ferocioua  tribe  inhabiting  the  coaat, 
bll  npon  and  destroyed  all  who  survived  the  shipwreck,  save  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  DiegOi  whom  (he^  spared,  aa  aoroe  snppoaed,  on  account  of  hit  activity  in 
aaaiating  tuem  to  save  articles  flrom  the  wreck.  Bahia  owet  to  this  event  ita  foonda- 
tion,  aim  ita  being  long  the  capital  of  Braail. 

The  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  All  Sainta  is  formed,  on  the  West,  by  tha  Island 
Itaporioa,  and  on  the  Eaat  by  the  peninanla,  on  which  stands  the  City  of  St.  Salva- 
dor, or  of  Bahia.    Within  it  the  land  forma  an  extensiva  gulf  or  inland  asa,  baaing 

a.  A.o.  a  f 
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tbe  name  of  SeeouMvo,  and  which  reeeirM  the  wtten  of  wvenl  larRe  riven.  Tba 
entrance  of  the  bay  in  7  miles  broad,  and  the  golf  within  more  thao  32  lea^nn  in 
circamference.  Hero  fleets,  riding:  on  clear  {tround,  maj  be  aheltered  finm  cverr 
Wind,  end  aurronnded  br  a  country  exuberantly  rich,  in  a  gulf  which  seems  as  if 
formed  by  nnttire  for  the  emporiDm  of  the  universe. 

On  the  site  of  the  former  lighthoDse,  the  Fort  Santo  Antonio  da  Bam,  and  at 
about  140  fe?t  aboTE  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  revolving  light,  showing  two  brilliant 
white  didra  and  one  red  ;  the  latter  to  be  seen  once  in  every  four  miuntea.  I'hc  light* 
are  risible  from  the  distance  of  25  to  SO  miles. 

Bahia,  or  Sa.a  Salvador  de  Bahia,  stands  on  the  western  ahore  of  the  Bahia  d« 
Todoa  OS  Santos,  which  extends  28  (ailea  from  South  to  North,  and  20  from  East  to 
West.  The  bay  has  two  entrances  on  both  sidee  of  the  Island  of  Itaporica.  of  which 
the  eastern  ie  about  9  milea  wide,  and  is  used  hy  iatfce  vessels ;  the  weatem,  called 
Bnrra  Falsa,  ia  only  2  miles  wide,  and,  owioff  to  its  shaliownesa,  can  only  be  navi- 
gated by  coBi-tiiig  vessels.  The  best  anchorage  ia  opposite  the  town  of  Bnhia.  The 
town  consiBts  of  two  parts,  the  Fraya,  or  Citade  Baxe,  and  the  Citade  Alta,  which 
haa  the  a-'peot  of  an  old  city.  The  lower  town,  the  Praya,  is  built  on  a  narrow  ktrip 
of  land  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  from  200  to  240  feet  elevation,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  ^ood  hooaee  on  the  quayi,  the  place  is  pre-eminently  fonl 
«rid  disagreeable.  It  is  shut  out  from  the  sea  bitciie  by  thu  cliff  above  it,  snd  lu  tha 
afternouQ  the  heat  ia  almost  inhupportable.  Nevertheless  rellow  fever  was  unknown 
till  1830.  The  Praya  (beach)  U  one  street,  nearlj  4  mifea  long,  and  contains  Iha 
magazines  and  warehousca  far  inland  produce  and  foreign  goods.  At  ita  eouthem 
extremity  are  the  arsenal  and  the  ro%al  docks,  and  about  3  miles  north-east  of  it, 
at  Tapagiiie,  the  ship  yards  in  which  mercnntile  vessels  are  built.  A  steep  anil  very 
diSicult  ascent  leads  to  the  Citade  Alia.  The  upper  town  confaista  of  atone  houses 
from  three  to  tive  stories  high,  and  of  a  good  appearance.  In  the  centre  are  several 
squares,  surrounded  principally  by  public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  the  old  Jesuit^ 
college,  now'a  hospital,  and  numerous  churches,  are  the  chief  public  buildings  in  th« 

The  cuBtom*houee  and  wharfs  are  on  the  beach,  as  is  the  dockyard.  Near  the 
latter  are  the  marine  atoreboosea  and  offices,  with  the  house  of  tha  intendant,  or  port 
commander. 

The  official  censns  of  1S61  gave  the  popalation  of  Bahia  tiina : — Whites  (Brasiliena 
or  Portuguese),  40,000  i  Mulattos,  Sl.OOO;  native  Negros,  33,000)  Africans,  25,000; 
Foreigners,  3,000  ;  Total,  IdC.OOO. 

The  town  and  shipping  are  protected  by  a  number  of  forts  and  batteries.  The 
first  is  that  on  Cape  St.  Antonio,  a  small  antique  fort,  surmounted  by  the  light 
tower.  A  little  bay  and  sandy  beach  within  are  defended  by  a  small  fort  called 
FbH  Caho,  or  Santa  Maria,  and  the  circular  battery  of  St.  Ditgo.  At  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  that  leads  to  the  aea,  ia  Furt  Qamboa,  carrying  eighteen  24- 
poundera.  Passing  this,  the  dockyard  is  defended  by  the  high  bulwark  battery  of 
tit.  Philip,  which  mounts  about  tnirly  guns.  There  are  three  other  insignificant 
batteries  on  the  inhahilf  d  part  of  the  beaoh,  and  a  smalt  one  on  the  projecting  point, 
more  to  the  North,  oalled  Montserrat.  On  the  land  side  the  city  is  defended  by 
three  forta,  &o. 

The  principal  defence,  however,  u  the  Jbrt  do  Mar,  which  was  erected  abont  the 
year  1600,  on  a  amall  rocky  bank  of  tha  inaer  bay,  abaut^ite^uarter  of  a  mila  from 
the  ahore. 

The  flagataffof  this  fort  stands  in  lat.  12°  6B'  ! 
on  the  fill!  and  change,  4'  16°".  Spring  tides  risi  ,  , 
are  perfectly  regular.  At  the  anchorsKe  before  the  town  the  flood  and  ebb  are  eqnal, 
and  their  direction  is  alternately  N.N.W.  and  S.8.E. ;  their  strength,  nnder  ordiaary 
circumstances,  does  not  exceed  1|  mile  in  the  hour,  but  apring  tides  SMnetimea  rua  m 
much  as  H  miles. 

The  Fort  do  Mar,  or  Sea  Fort,  otherwise  called  FbrI  San   Marotth,  repenta  the 
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tiRiiKla  of  all  vemels  entering  the  port,  which  are  ftrtFt  nade  at  Fart  S(.  Aatonio. 
Thttf  UG  ranovnocd  bv  m  gm,  with  a  tri-edonred  jook  for  the  three-maatcd  vessels, 
t  ni  one  for  brigi,  and  vbite  foi  Bmacks. 
Ships,  on  arrival   in  the  baj  fnen-of-war   excepted^,   must  deliver  op  all   their 

C. powder,  to  be  deposited  ia  tlie  Fort  do  Max,  donng  their  continuance  is  Ui» 
bonr. 

At  the  imperial  dockyard  ship-bailding  proceeds  very  slowlj,  as  it  admits  only 
one  ship  of  the  line  at  a  time  i  but  at  the  several  yards  of  Tapagipe,  norlh-eastward 
of  the  dty,  well- modelled  merchant  ships  of  alt  dimensioDS  are  built,  and  witb 
gmter  despatch. 


sandstone  cliff,  which  de«cend»  abruptly  about  200  feet  to  the  sea.  The  great  road 
by  the  coaat  to  Pemambuoo,  and  generally  toward  the  Dorthward,  passes  through 
fM  Tillage. 

lagnaripe,  Amnro  Jacobin*,  Do  Sitio,  and  San  Francisco,  are  all  bustling  towns  of 
the  province.  The  country  in  general  is  cultivated  inland  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  u  divided  into  very  extensive  plantations. 

Rexabjcb  ¥rom  M.  Rdossin,  1819.— Ships  will  find  at  BahiK  the  means  of  pro- 
vidinK  for  all  their  want*  i  they  may  careen,  remast,  and  repair  all  sorts  of  damage  ; 
but  tba  workmanship  ia  very  dear,  and  the  port  dues  extnvagantly  high,  as  in  tha 
«ther  large  ports  of  BraaiL 

In  the  flne  season  all  kinds  of  repairs  nrny  be  raado  at  the  anchorage  West  of  ihei 
fown ;  dnriog  the  other  part  of  the  rear  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  make  them  at 
Tapagipe,  in  a  little  bay  situate  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  peninsula  of  Montaerrat, 
where  (be  water  is  smooth  as  in  a  bosiD.  ■ 

There  are  good  waferinK-placea  at  many  points  of  the  interior  coast  of  Bnhia  : 
water  is  easily  obtained,  either  near  the  Fort  Oamboa  [Souih  of  the  town),  under  the 
public  garden,  or  at  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  marine  arsenal ;  but  when 
a  number  of  ships  cause  a  great  concourse  of  boats,  it  will  be  better  to  go  to  Tapagipai 
for  water,  if  required  in  a  great  qnautily.* 

BAILISO  DIRECTIONS  for  BAHIA.— Cape  St.  Antonio  Lighthouse,  at  the 
entrance,  is  placed  by  the  Baron  Bousoin  in  13°  0'  44'  &.,  and  »8°  31'  28'  W.  Cnpt. 
Sabine,  in  1832,  gave  the  long,  as  38°  33|',  but  other  auChorities  have  given  it  more 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  mean  appears  to  he  38'  32J'  W. 

Of  the  principal  entrance  to  Bahia  tb«  narroweit  part  ii4t  miles  broad,  bet  only 
one-half  of  that  upace  (on  the  eastern  side)  ia  navigable  for  large  vessels,  owinif  to 
ledgCB  of  rocks  and  uneven  ground  extending  from  the  Esst  andS.E.  sides  of  Ilupu- 
ricB,  and  which  should  not  be  approached  to  less  ths:n  8  or  9  IbthomH. 

On  the  eastern  nde,  without  this  entrance,  is  the  Bank  of  San  Antonio,  the  nthi^r 
flxtremitT  of  which  is  4f  miles  3.  )  B.  from  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio.  I'his  bank  ia 
Qompoeea  of  red  sand,  mixed  with  coral.     Itisof  an  irregolar  shape,  but  ia  nari'ow  in 


*  I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  ship-owaen  to  the  fiuit  of  aevaral  diip-niaatets  trading 
to  thia  port  carrTJug  on  a  petty  smugging  Inds  □□  their  owo  scoonnt,  which  sHriously 
conpromisea  (he  iniereatit  of  their  owoere,  and  of  the  flas  in  genenl.  Several  ilritinh 
vessels  were  fined  iluriii)j  the  lut  yoai  tin  this  ncoount,  which  hna  given  rise  to  so  sevisv  a 
fiscolisatiun  as  to  be  citrtnicly  tiresome,  if  aot  oppre-wive,  to  tho>e  who  are  iunotent  of 
smuggling.  Up  to  a  ccrlaia  period  the  credit  enjoyed  by  British  vesaols  in  thie  port  secured 
to  them  privilepea  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  authorities  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  other  Hn^s ;' 
bnt  since  the  discovery  of  these  illioit  transHotions,  that  confidenDe  which  was  roruierly  ro- 
poaed  in  British  ihipmariAni  has  been  withdrawn.— Keuorted  by  U.B.M.  consul  at  Dahiu. 
Mr.  Moiaan,  Uarch  li,  1U9. 
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proportion  to  Jta  breadth,  and  it  extendi  nearly  North  and  Sontfa.  The  leaat  depth 
on  It  is'sboat  13  feet  at  low  water.  Aa  the  eea  Mmetinea  break*  orer  iome  parte  of 
it  in  atrong  windB,  it  is  alwaj-s  beet  to  pMt  oat«ide  of  the  aboTe  dutanoe  in  a  larg« 
ahip.  The  depth  of  7  fathonu  limits  this  bank  on  the  South  in  the  parallel  of  IT  fi^'. 
It  waa  re-examined  in  ISM  hj  Capt.  Oamior,  of  the  French  higate  Oaialhti,  when 
but  little  change  wae  found  from  tne  BurTej  by  Admiral  Ronsain. 

Between  this  bank  and  the  ehore  ia  a  channel  huTing  a  depth  of  10  bthonta,  with 
maddj'  bottom,  and  frequently  nied  i  bnt  it  is  to  be  obeerved  that,  in  goinjf  in,  the 
wind  almost  always  allows  a  vessel'to  fetch  the  anchors^  before  the  town  by  one 
boaid,  on  passing  to  the  soathward  of  the  bank.  At  1  or  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  southern  point  of  the  bank  the  depth  ia  regular,  from  35  to  20  bthoma,  and  which 
may  be  oarried  eloae  to  it. 

Small  veeaele  usually  crow  the  bank,  bnt  this  is  dangerous  with  a  &eah  bnesey 
especially  from  South,  which  causes  a  very  heavy  aea  on  it. 

The  bottom,  in  the  vicinitT  of  the  bank,  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  coral,  and  eoana 
KTavel.  Mud  ia  found  in  the  N.E.  only,  on  approaohinK  the  land.  At  3  lea|pHa 
from  the  coast,  with  Cape  Antonio  bearing  North  to  N.N.W.,  the  depth  is  not  more 
than  M  fathoms  g  and  a  little  Author  off,  in  the  same  direction,  no  soundings  have 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  Boutheru  extreme  of  the  San  Antonio  Bank  is  passed  when  Mount  San  Amaro, 
which  is  the  highest  hill  on  Itamrica  Island,  ia  in  liue  with  the  hill  joat  behind 
Point  Conceieoo,  bearing  N.  70*  W.  Yon  will  be  to  the  westward  of  the  Sooth  end 
of  the  bank  when  the  li^hthonse  bears  to  the  Bast  of  tru*  North,  far  the  meridian  of 
the  lightbonse  nearly  touches  the  western  edge  of  the  bank.  When  Montserrat  Point 
openi  with  Point  San  Antonio  you  are  quite  in  the  channel ;  thia  is  the  usual  maA 
for  turning  northward  for  the  anchorage.  A  cloaer  mark  is  the  lighthouse,  on  with 
a  convent  on^the  summit  of  a  hill  at  tbree-qnorten  of  a  mile  N.  )  W.  from  the  Ught- 
houae.    This  bearing  passes  half  a  mile  West  of  the  bank. 

On  the  weatem  side  the  principal  ohaonel  ia  bounded  by  the  Prapatingaa  Reeb, 
which  project  2  miles  off  the  shore  of  Ituporica,  and  continue  throoghout  its  length, 
as  fbr  aa  Barra  lagnaripe. 

The  limits  of  Uie  channel  are  well  marked,  both  by  the  soundings  and  by  marks. 
In  beating  in,  about  ship  immediately  that  5  or  6  fathoms  is  found  on  either 
side,  as  the  banks  are  ateep.  A  tumine  mark  for  the  eastern  side  ia  Point  San  An- 
tonio on  with  the  chnrch  of  Bomfim  deMontseirat,  and  on  the  West,  tack  when  yoa 
are  from  2  to  2}  miles  from  the  Itaporica  shore,  which  yon  may  know  by  beariogs  of 
the  N.E.  point  (Jabum)  of  the  island,  and  the  other  chief  points  in  sight.  Yon  most 
be  particularly  careful  when  on  the  parallel  of  the  lighthouse,  as  the  shoals  here  con- 
tract the  diannel  on  the  West  aide  more  than  elsewhere. 

The  INNEB  CRANMEL,  that  is,  the  one  North  of  San  Antonio  Bank,  may  be  taken 
in  coming  from  the  N.E. ;  as  soon  as  you  have  doubled  Point  Itapuaiinho,  at  1  or  3 
miles  distant,  keep  the  coast  on  board  at  lees  than  a  mile  off  in  depths  of  ttota  12  to 
14  fothoms,  and  steer  for  the  liffhthouse  so  as  to  pass  3  or  4  cables'  lengths  South  of 
it,  and  as  soon  es  it  bears  N.N.W.  jon  are  inside  the  bank.  Remember  that  th» 
bead  of  the  San  Antonio  Bank,  with  only  3^  fathoms,  bean  S.S.E.  J  E.  three-quartMa 
of  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse. 

At  the  EHTRAitCB  of  the  Hakbous  the  depths  are  from  14  to  16  hthoms  witbia 
half  a  mile  of  the  eastern  shore,  whence  it  deepen*  to  18  or  20  bthoms  weatw&id, 
until  about  two-thirds  aoiosa,  ftirther  than  which  heavy  ebips  ought  not  to  stand. 
To  the  westward  of  this  are  overfiJis,  shoaling  ftom  14  to  6}  fathoms,  then  deepening 
again  to  12 ;  and  in  soma  places,  at  2}  miles  from  Itaporica,  there  are  no  nune  than 
3  fathoms. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  Itaporica  the  Prapatingee  reef*  extend  about  2  miles  trou 
shore  i  end,  at  about  a  cable's  length  without  them,  the  depth  is  6  fathoms ;  it  theae» 
increases  quickly  to  12,  18,  24,  and  2ti  fathoms,  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  in  4he  mid- 
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more  witer :  ttom  thU,  in  an  «figterti 
i  fathonw,  at  1  or  t|  mile  ttota  Fort  a 

TlkS  RecOnOaTO,  u  the  inner  bsy  ia  called,  is  a  noble  boain,  30  leapmes  in  circum- 
ference, with  ft  band  of  niOBt  fertile  laird  eDcircling  it,  with  a  breadth  of  30  or  40 
miles.  At  leait  a  thoaeand  ooastera  and  boats  are  emplojed  on  thie  magnificent  bay 
in  tntnaporting  the  produce  to  or  from  the  nnmeroiu  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  or  the 
towns  and  villages  to  which  thej  give  access. 

It  ia  on  the  eSBtern  aide  of  the  entrance  to  this  Bahia  dos  Todoa  os  Santos  that  the 
citj  lies,  and  which  also  forma  the  harhonr  itself.  Ejqcept  the  reef  encirclinic  Itapo- 
riea  Island  it  ia  clear  on  the  West  side,  but  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  some  dan- 
gers which  reqnire  care. 

The  Piina/fa  Aee/'iaaspotof  Terjfonl  gronnd,  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  from 
the  centre  of  wbicn  the  Fort  do  Mar  bears  E.B.E.  1  E,  three-quartera  of  a  mile.  It 
bas,  on  some  parts,  onlj*  3  j  fathoms,  at  three-quarters  ebb ;  on  the  other  parts  are  10 
fhthoms,  lockj  bottom. 

There  is  good  anchorage  aronnd  this  shoal ;  between  it  and  Fort  do  Mar  in  7  or  t 
bthoms ;  without  it  in  V2  or  14  fathoms ;  above  it  B  or  9  fathomi ;  and  beiow  it,  in 
the  same  depth,  on  good  ground.  Small  vessels  geaei&llj  lie  between  the  citj  vid 
Fort  do  Mar. 

A  seoond  daoser  is  the  wreck  of  the  lanre  steam-pocket  La  Franet,  which  was 
burnt  on  Septemlwr  26tb,  IMS.  It  lies  in  it  fathoms  at  N.N.E.  about  three-qnarten 
of  a  mile  from  the  North  point  of  the  Fort  do  Har. 

Hie  best  anchorage  for  ships  of  war  ia  in  10  or  12  fiithoms,  with  Fort  do  Mar 
bearing  N.  73°  E.,  and  Montserrat  Fort  N.  2S°  W.,  at  abont  1|  mile  from  the  cltj-. 
From  this  spot  thej  will  be  able  to  get  clear  o<it,  with  the  iMry  light  morning  winds, 
as  the  ebb-tide  aets  strongly  toward  Forts  Cabo  and  San  Antonio. 

The  tcalerinff-plaee  is  at  a  short  distance  frtim  the  South  end  of  the  town,  between 
it  and  Fort  Oamboa ;  off  the  latter  a  shoal  ext«nda  alongside,  and  one-third  of  a  mile 
outward.  It  has  only  10  feet  over  it  at  3  cables'  lenvths  from  the  shore,  hard  sandr 
bottom.  The  bastiona  of  Fort  Cabo  kept  just  open  of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  whicn 
•lands  a  convent  with  a  doiMt  ^lirt  (aearly  S.  by  W.]  will  lead  across  the  edge  of  ths 
shoal  in  5  fathoms. 

A  red  buoy  has  been  plaoed  on  this  sand-bank,  which  extends  from  Fort  Oamboa, 
or  St  MaratDo,  to  opposite  the  obelisk  at  the  jrnblio  garden.  On  entering,  this  buoy 
IBvst  be  passed  on  ue  right.  It  ia  placed  with  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms  at  low  water. 
The  neceesi^  of  placing  a  buoy  on  this  bonk  is  shown  by  many  ships  having  touched 
on  it. 

Ships  destined  to  Bahia,  dukiito  the  BonTaBBLT  Monsoon,  should  steer 
tot  the  Morro  of  San  Faolo,  now  distingoisbed  br  the  lighthoiua,  in  laL  13*  21' 
fiS*,  long.  38°  M'.  Although  this  morro  is  not  of  great  height,  it  is  sufficiently 
rvmarkable  by  being  back^  and  followed  to  the  northward  by  land  lower  than 
itself,  and  by  having  on  its  northern  extremity  five  or  six  cocoa-nnt  trees,  divided  (in 
1819)  into  two  gronps,  and  very  distinct  in  comparison  with  the  snrrounding  !and. 
The  hummock,  whicb  terminates  this  morro  to  the  North,  when  seen  ttoni  a  short 
distance,  presents  on  the  aide  next  to  the  sea  lar^  white  spots,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  snrronnding  verdnre,  and  which  may,  in  clear  weather,  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  S  leagnea ;  but  the  lighthouse  white,  and  SO  feet  high  abov'e  the  hill, 
can  be  seen  at  W  miles  off  in  clear  weather. 

To  the  Horthtoard  of  the  Mono  of  Ban  Fanlo  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  bordered 
with  reefs  ;  it  forms  a  bay,  and  then,  extending  to  the  N.E.,  appears  as  if  connected 
with  the  high  land  of  Itaporica,  on  the  West  aide  of  the  entrance  of  Bahia. 

Hie  separation  between  the  western  side  of  Itaporics  and  the  continent  forms  what 
hM  l>een  called  die  I\ittt  Snlrnttet  of  Bahia.  It  is  very  narrow,  tortuous,  shallow, 
M>d  cannot  mdily  bo  distinguished.    It  admits  very  small  vessels  only ;  for  svrti 
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th«  couUrs  do  not  lue  tt  udIms  when  trading  there,  or  when  the  wind  will  not  ptr- 
mit  them  to  use  the  principal  entrance. 

From  the  Morro  of  San  Paolo  to  Cape  St.  Antonio  the  distance  is  10  leu^e*,  «nd 
the  direction  N.E.  In  fine  weether  the  two  points  are  Tisible  from  each  other.  FroiB 
near  the  Morro  a  ihip  may  safely  ateer  N.E.  ;  a  depth  of  30  to  1 1  fothoiiii  will  b» 
found  OB  a  bottom  of  mad,  eand,  gravel,  and  coral ;  and  thia  oonrae  will  lead  at  ■ 
convenient  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  banka  to  the  loathward  of  Itaporica  and 
that  of  St.  Antonio.  A  large  Tessei  should  not  go  to  the  N.W.  of  thia  line,  while  to 
the  southward  of  Itaporica  ;  and,  if  the  wind  blow  scrougly  on  the  coast,  she  should 
keep  outside  until  certain  of  being  on  the  meridian  of  the  point  Jaburit,  the  East 
point  of  that  island,  which  will  be  known  by  the  depth  being  above  11  fathoms. 

If  necessary  to  work  to  windward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ^  no  nearer  than  3 
miles  to  the  coast  uf  the  continent,  when  to  the  sonthward  of  Itaporica,  and  to  keep 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  island  until  Point  Jabaru  bears  North.  With  this 
point  bearing  North,  and  at  T  milos  from  it,  Cape  St  Antonio  will  bear  N.  41'  E. 
triit,  distant  5  miles,  and  the  Sonth  extremity  of  the  bank,  off  the  cape,  about  a 
lea^e  to  the  eastward  ;  and  from  thence  a  course  nwj  be  shaped  for  the  cape 
nntil  within  half  a  mile  of  its  ahor«,  and  then  another  direct  for  the  church  of 
Som  Fim,  on  Montserrat,  notil  abreast  the  Fort  do  Mar,  sear  which  is  the  ordinaiy 
anchorage. 

Shiptr  hoand  to  Babia  during  the  Nortbbrlt  Honbooit  ihonld  endeavour  to 
make  the  land  at  some  leagues  to  the  north#ard  of  the  Point  Itapuan,  which  has 
been  before  described.  During  the  tontkerljr  monsoon  tfacy  eteer  for  the  Morro  of 
San  Paolo,  described  above. 

The  only  precaution  neeeasar;  to  be  taken  by  ships  from  the  northward,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Bank  of  St.  Antonio,  is  to  give  a  berth  of  G  miles  to  the  cape,  in  roDRd> 
ing  it,  until  it  bears  N,  by  li.  ^  E.,  when  they  may  steer  for  the  church  of  Bom  FisK 
(on  the  peninsula  of  Mnntxerrat]  until  abreast  oF  the  Fort  do  Mar,  or  of  San  Marcello, 
Rear  which  is  the  ordinary  anchorsge.  The  depths  in  this  course  vary  from  10)  fa- 
thoms, at  a  miio  M'^eet  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Antonio,  to  IS  fathoms,  at  the  same  distance' 
ftom  the  fort  nf  that  name.  Afterward,  closing  the  shore,  the  depths  will  diminish 
gradually  to  9  or  a  fathoms,  near  the  Fort  do  Mar.  If,  in  making  this  route,  tha 
wind  should  prove  confrsry,  some  boards  may  he  made,  of  2  or  3  miiea,  between  the 
bearing  which  connects  Cupe  St.  Antonio  and  the  church  of  Bom  Fim  and  the  banks 
on  the  S.B.  coast  of  Itaporica;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  lead  going  on 
both  tacks,  and  not  ta  go  into  leas  than  7  fathoms. 

The  ordinary  anchorage  of  ships  of  war  is  between  West  and  S.W.  of  Fort  do 
Mar,  at  the  distance  of  from  2  to  10  cables'  lengths  from  that  fort  From  the  an- 
choroire,  in  9  fathoms,  the  Point  Maruinha  of  Itaporica  bears  North  51°  Weat, 
Fort  St.  Antonio,  South  31°  West,  and  the  Point  MontBerrat  or  Mooaent,  North 
12°  East. 

The  great  namber  of  anchore  lost  here  renden  it  necessary  to  round  the  cables, 
and  examine  them  frequently-. 

The  ancfanrage  fur  merchant  ships  is  within  the  tins  that  connects  Fort  do  Mar  and 
the  Point  Montserrat  On  going  m,  the  Paoella  Reef  must  be  avoided.  The  pilots 
place  this  shoal  at  160  fathoms  W.  by  N.  from  Point  do  Mar,  and  on  it,  thej  eaj^ 
there  is  not  to  be  found  more  than  3)  fathoms  at  low  water. 

The  best  place  within  the  anchoraKe  for  ships  of  war  is  opposite  the  obelisk  of  tha 
pablio  garden.  Ships  moor  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  being  that  of  the  flood 
and  ebb  tides. 

The  prevailing  wind  is  fhim  Bast  and  S.B.,  with  which  ships  raaj  get  in  on  ona 
board.  Daring  the  nif^ht  the  wind  is  fi'om  various  points  of  the  compass,  and  prin- 
cnpallf  from  the  land  side.  The  winds  trota  North  to  South,  by  the  East,  which 
prevail  most  frequently,  are  always  weakened  by  the  heights  under  which  veraela 
anchor,  and  the  land  winds-  seldom  have  anj  streo^th.     In  th«  southerly  monaoona. 
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onlj,  wid  prinei|Millj'  in  the  inonthi  of  Jnlr,  Aniput,  and  Septembar,  the  winds 
Tcering'  Mmetimes  to  8.W.  blow  home  into  the  bay,  and  cause  »  greaX  swell,  which 
is  very  incommodioiis,  particnUrlj  at  the  change  of  tides ;  but  these  circnmiiiances 
■re  of  short  duration  ;  they  oecor  generally  at  the  times  of  new  and  full  moons,  and 
do  not  last  beyond  three  or  four  lucoesaive  days. 

The  route  for  goin^  out  is  the  saine  as  that  for  coming  in,  on  the  reTersed  direc- 
tion. A  vessel  mnst  run  along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  half  e.  mile  to  a  mile, 
until  afae  is  abreast  and  to  the  westward  of  the  lightbonae  of  Cape  St.  Antcvio.  lo 
this  tract,  from  the  Fort  do  Mar,  from  8  to  10  fatbooiB  will  be  foimd ;  and  if  further 
off.  a  greatet  depth,  even  to  3d  and  27  fathonia.  Having  arrived  at  1  mile  West  of 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  and  steering  S.S.W.  6  miles,  the  shoal  of  the  cspe  will  be  passed  in 
a  ^»od  depth  ;  after  which  a  course  may  be  shaped  for  the  eastward. 

HOBRO  D£  SAK  FAOLO  Lig:lltlloaae.~The  handsome  lighthouse  of  the  Morro 
de  San  Paolo,  before  alluded  to,  is  buiit  on  the  top  of  the  hill  or  cape  of  the  some 
name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  in  lat.  13°  21  40"  S„  long.  38*  64'  48'  W.  The 
tower  will  be  painted  white,  and  the  balcony  has  an  elevation  of  80  English  feet 
above  the  hitl,  and  276  feet  above  the  snrface  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  seen  by  day, 
in  fine  weather,  at  30  miles'  distance.  This  lighthouse  (the  best  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
ail)  on  Fresnel's  principle  uf  lenses,  and  of  the  first  order,  shows,  in  the  space  of  ■ 
minute,  a  bright  light  for  IS  seconds,  followed  bv  an  eclipse  of  45  seconds.  Ths 
light,  in  clear  weather,  is  seen  from  the  quarter  deck  of  a  ves^^l  at  20  miles  distance 
and  from  the  tops  at  26  miles.  Whatever  may  be  the  distunce,  it  has  always  a  strong 
and  very  bright  light,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  iig-hthouse  at  the  Bar  of  Bahia 
by  the  time  of  its  eclipses,  by  the  greater  brightness  of  its  light,  and  by  its  colour, 
irhich  is  alwavs  brilliant,  whereas  that  of  San  Antonio  has  two  bright  and  one  red 
flashes,  each  followed  by  an  eclipse.  At  a  lesser  distance  than  12  miles,  (he  eclipses 
■re  not  total,  the  bright  light  is  followed  by  a  faint  one,  in  place  of  the  eclipses, 
which  become  more  distinct  as  the  distance  increases;  thoee  who  observe  perfect 
eclipses  may  consider  themselves  moi«  than  12  milee  off. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Horro  de  San  Paolo,  teraiioated  on  the  North  by  Point 
Garcia,  between  which  and  the  Sonth  point  of  the  biand  of  Itaporica  is  an  opening 
improperly  called  the  Barra  Falsa  in  the  oliarts. 

Sart'a  Falia  is  a  small  inlet  of  the  Island  of  Itaporica,  further  East,  formed  by  the 
Point  of  Araluba,  and  another  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  which,  at  a  distance  of  14 
milea,  has  a  similar  appearance  to  Point  San  Antonio,  and,  like  it,  looks  as  if  detached 
from  the  land  U>  the  westwaad  of  it.  Even  in  daylight  these  points  should  not  be 
approached  to  less  than  1 1  fathoms  by  vessels  without  a  pilot. 

Vessels  making  the  light  on  the  Morro  de  San  Paolo,  and  desiring  to  remain  in 
sight  of  Hahia  while  they  arc  southward  of  Itaporica,  should  not  pnas  to  the  westward 
of  the  above  line  of  bearing  of  San  Antonio  ffom  the  Morro  light,  viz.,  N.  46°  E. 
(N.E.  i  E.  mag.),  or  should  never  bring  the  Morro  light  further  South  than  8.  46°  W. 
[S.W.  j  W.  mag.)  A  good  precaution  will  also  be  never  to  stand  into  a  lees  depth 
than  11  fathoms,  by  which  they  will  avoid  Bearing  the  dangers  off  Caixa-fuegos 
Point,  Barra  Falsa,  and  others  on  the  East  shore  of  the  island,  which  at  night  be- 
come more  dangerous  from  the  indraft  into  the  bay  after  the  fresh  sea  breeie  of  the 
day.     Besides,  after  10  fathoms,  the  depth  decreofes  rapidly. 

Shoald  a  vessel  find  herself  in  less  than  11  fathoms,  and  yet  by  her  compass  not 
within  the  line  bearing  above  mentioned  of  the  Morro  light,  that  is,  should  it  be 
still  not  to  the  southward  of  S.  46°  W.  (S.W.  }  6.  mag.),  and  she  in  less  than  11 
fethoroa,  her  eompasbei  must  be  defective,  and  no  time  shoold  be  lost  in  tacking  to 
the  southward. 

The  light  of  San  Antonio  of  Bahia  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  13  h)  14  milee,  and 
the  iaint  light  between  its  intermitting  flashes  of  red  and  bright  lights  is  visible  at 
the  disUnce  of  6  miles.     (See  p.  3M.) 
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Veweb  of  all  rien  may  make  the  eatianoe  of  the  Port  of  tLe  Mmro,  obterring  that 
at  a  mile  to  the  weetward  of  the  fort  a  ahoal  extends  np  the  BtTct  Una,  iboaliM 
graduallT  to  tb«  shore,  and  exteading  out  to  seairard  nearly  2  cables,  io  a  ridge  of 
rocks  called  the  Cortas,  with  8  fithomii  close  to  them.  These  should  be  careftillf 
AToided  at  night  b;  vet»^  working  iutothe  anchorege.  By  day  the  ridge  ia  plainly 
Tiaiblo  bjr  the  breuers. 

At  2  miles  sonthward  from  the  Morro  light  is  a  pamage  fit  fi>r  all  vessels)  and 
those  deairoos  of  entering  the  port  by  it  maj  approach  the  Morro  by  the  noithward, 
and  anchor  ft«m  the  fort  to  a  mile  within  iti  bnt  vessels  intending  to  piooeed  np 
the  river  sbould  take  a  pilot,  and  thiiy  will  find   a  apaoious,  well-sheltered  an- 


III.— BAHIA  TO  PORTO  BEGUHO  AND  THE  ABROLH03. 

THE  ISLAND  ITAFORICA,  opposite  to  Bahia,  isenrichedby  nnmeronsTillagM, 
delightfully  ntuated.  Its  chief  town  is  ueax  the  North  end,  is  defended  by  a  strongs 
fort,  and  is  the  general  mart  of  the  island,  and  the  rendeivons  of  all  the  lannehea 

Eassiog  throngh  the  inlets  and  creeks  of  this  part  of  the  bay.  There  are  diBtillerie* 
ere,  two  oharchea,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  oil  from  whales,  which  are 
frequently  taken  off  the  coast.  Of  the  latter,  many  at  times  are  seen,  but  few  only 
are  killed,  in  large  boats,  from  the  slure,  to  which  the  prizes  are  conveyed  for 
hoiliog. 

The  island  of  Itaporica  is  abont  IS  miles  long,  and  5  miles  wida  on  an  avera^. 
It  has  a  population  estimated  at  16,000  souls,  of  whom  7,000  were  said  to  lire  in  ita 
town.  San  Amaro,  situated  on  a  river  which  &lls  into  the  northern  extremity  ofthe 
bay,  in  a  coontry  aboonding  in  sngar  and  tobacco,  wa«  eatimated  to  contain  10,000 
inhabitants.  Caxoeiia,  on  the  river  Parasuasso,  is  bnilt  at  the  point  to  which  the 
tide  aacends,  and  near  some  cataracts  which  intermpt  the  ascent  of  the  river.  In  ita 
neighbourhood  there  are  plantations  of  suffur  and  tobacco.  It  contains  2^,000  inha- 
bitant*. Camamu  is  a  seaport  Santb  of  ue  Bahia,  and  with  an  estimated  population 
of  8,000  inhabitants;  exports  to  the  capital  mandioc,  rice,  maise,  coSee,  and  (he  bark 
of  the  maogo  tree,  which  is  used  in  tanning.  A  row  of  small  iBlaDd4  and  rocks  skirt 
the  shores  North  of  the  Bahia  de  Camamn,  and  form  a  channel  by  which  small  vea- 
aeis  can  proceed  to  the  Barra  FaUa,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangera  of  an 

The  channel  between  Itaporica  and  the  main  ia  navigated  by  amall  vessels,  as  wa 
have  already  noticed,  and  a  passage  into  All  Saints'  Bay  may  thus  be  made  by  the 
eoaaters,  when  the  wind  does  not  admit  a  direct  passage  to  St.  Salvador  from  th* 
aonthwanl. 

The  coast  of  the  island  of  81.  Paul  is  bold ;  the  town  of  this  island  is  the  capital 
of  the  presidio  of  St  Paol,  bat  it  ia  a  miserable  one,  though  delightfally  iitnal«d. 
Here  abo  are  a  fort  and  garrison. 

Bio  TTna.— On  the  N.  W.  of  the  Morro  of  St.  Paolo  the  month  of  the  Sivtr  Una, 
ia  nearly  3  miles  broad,  and  forms  a  oonvenient  harbour  for  vessels  of  every  sice.  Its 
western  shore  ia  low  and  sandy,  and  bordered  by  a  sandbank,  more  than  a  mile 
broad  on  the  outer  part,  but  diminishing  inward  to  a  point,  to  21  miles  W.N.W. 
from  the  Morro,  where  the  river  is  about  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  broad.  On  thia  line  of 
direction  the  soundings,  with  clean  and  good  ground,  varr  frxim  4(  to  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9  fathoms :  with  secure  anchorage,  sheUered  by  the  hisn  lands  to  the  eastward,  the 
Morro  bearing  about  E.  by  N.  a  mile  distant.  The  landing  place  is  half  a  mile  with- 
in the  Morro,  on  a  amall  bay,  within  which  is  a  village,  protected  by  batteries,  and 
baring  a  red  projecting  cliaon  the  West.  High  waterat  3  p.m.  t  rise,  6  feet. —  Ciat. 
CharUt  Edm,  IflM. 

Without  tha  Morro,  on  the  S.E.,  is  a  low  islet,  Tinhari,  3  cables  long  from  Wart 
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ixtendiog  froDi  it  on  the  N.E. 

Ibx  total  ot  Basfpida  Itland,  sonthward  of  St.  Ponl'a,  la  rockv  kod  dangenmi  | 
psrtioularlj  in  the  sonthem  part  called  the  Horrera  Kcef.  At  Sleagnes  from  the 
latter  are  otber  danseroos  reefs,  which  ext«nd  hr  out  from  Ponta  doa  Cattelhanoa. 
From  the  wrecks  which  hare  occurred,  it  ie  advisable  that  Teasela  passing  ahoald  not 
approaoh  the  coast  hereabout  within  half  a  league.  Boyp^da  iBland  is  eotnetimes 
oatled  At  Fiilai,  as  it  connstn  of  ■  group  of  wooded  hummoaka  rising  abave,  but  de- 
tached froio  the  low  wait  nefw  it,  and  to  reMmbling  dwelling. 

Bio  CBmamU. — Port  Costelhanoa  is  the  North  point  of  an  elevated  coast,  whenoa 
it  inclines  to  a  low  poinr,  Ponta  da  Mufa,  off  which  lies,  in  tho  same  northerly  di- 
rection, the  little  isle  Qiitepi,  sarronnded  bj  rocks.  This  isle,  with  the  adjacent 
coast,  form  between  them  a  Bmall  basin,  into  which  falls  the  river  Aearahy,  distin- 

Snished  bj  the  little  town  of  Camamu.  It  was  more  olosel;  eEumiued  by  Captain 
lonchei,  who  says  that  it  is,  next  to  Bahia,  the  best  harbour  on  the  North  coast  of 
Braail,  on  acconnt  of  ite  extent,  its  depth,  and  the  perfect  shelter  it  afforda.  Never- 
theless its  entrance  from  the  North  is  narrow,  with  Home  dan Kerons  rocks  in  approach- 
iDg  it,  and  has  some  rooky  patches  inside.  It  should,  there^re,  not  be  nsed  except 
noder  good  pilota^. 

The  land  of  the  Camama,  to  tbe  aouthward  of  Castelhano*  Point,  is  covered  with 
mangroves,  with  some  tufts  of  cocoa-nuts.  Its  termination  may  be  known  by  a  white 
rock  {Pedra  Sraitca)  upon  the  Sonth  side  of  the  Sio  dat  Oonttu,  a  river  aoceaiible  onlj 
by  boate,  in  lat  14°  18'. 

The  month  of  the  Contas  may  be  Men  from  the  offlng.  Its  Sonth  point  is  high  and 
covered  with  trees;  and,  on  nearing  the  coast,  asmall  town  will  be  seen.    The  South 

eint.  Cape  Tromba  Qrande,  is  a  high  perpendicular  cliff  of  black  rocks,  about  300 
it  high,  the  transition  between  the  low  plains  to  the  North  and  the  high  lands 
■onlhward  of  it. 

From  the  Contas  the  coast  trends  8.  \  W.  10  leagues.  All  along  it  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  large  shipe  may  proceed  along  it  at  the  distance  of  2  miles.  The  line  of 
coast  is  broken  only  by  several  small  creeks  or  moutha  of  rivuleta. 

8A0  JOEOB  DOS  ILHE08.— The  Fort  of  St.  George  doe  Ilheoa  is  situate  on 
the  South  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  appears  like  a  part  of  the  little 
town  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  Two  remarkable  ialeta  lie  off  the  month 
of  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  East,  and  form  with  the  coast  a  shelter  for  the 
coasters.  A  range  of  reefs  extends  to  the  southward,  athwart  the  month  of  the 
river.  Hence  vesaets  proceeding  to  the  latter  must  round  the  nortbemmoat  islet 
{I*ta  Vtrde),  off  the  western  side  of  which  they  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms.  The  isle* 
at  a  distance  appear  in  the  shape  of  cardinals'  hats ;  one  is  covered  with  trees,  and 
the  other  is  bu«,  and  frequently  covered  with  broaken.  The  Rio  lUmoa  is  large, 
bnt  divided  inland  into  many  small  branohes.  The  town  of  St.  Qeorse,  immediately 
on  entering  the  river,  may  be  seen  on  the  North  side.  On  the  bar  is  little  more  thaa 
2  hthoma.  The  North  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  high  lane,  called  Fodnho  d»  Quo, 
or  Do^t  No**,  at  the  Mse  of  which  are  some  rooks,  over  which  the  sea  runs  in 
breakera. 

The  Utituds  of  the  Ilha  Verde  ii  14*  4T  23'.  At  3  miles  to  the  East  of  it  the 
depth  is  of  IS  fathoms,  bottom  of  oase. 

Sonthwhrd  of  Ilheos  there  are  few  remarkable  points,  and  none  of  interest  to  the 
Milor.  OAvi'nfi),  tat.  14°  S8',  is  a  small  Indian  village,  bnilt  in  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion, with  a  church  on  the  sQmmit  of  the  hill.  At  3  miles  South  of  it  is  the  montb 
ol  the  Sio  Una,  a  small  stream  marked  by  breakers.  The  Sarra  dt  Canamera*,  in 
lat.  16*  41',  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Pttrdo,  or  Patyp4.  JThe  surrounding  coontrj  is 
Twy  low,  but  this  river  is  readily  known  by  a  whuU  Unetr  cf  wood,  on  the  North 
S.A.O.  St 
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point  of  the  entnniw,  wbich  »  clearly  seen  sf^inst  the  dark  verdure.  The  riror 
u  much  frequented  b;  cooatera,  and  has  16  or  IT  feet,  on  the  bar  st  high  water. 

Belmoate.— At  the  dUtance  of  21  leafjiiet  8.  4°  K.  from  the  Fort  of  St.  Oeorge 
doe  IlheoB  is  the  mouth  ofa  river,  the  Sio  Orandt  dt  BtlmonU,  the  entrance  to  which 
maj  ho  known  bj  the  town  of  Beluoktb,  a  modern  Hettlemenf.  Thin  town  eom- 
menoea  on  the  South  point  of  the  river,  and  ia  masked  by  heavy  breakere  on  t^ore  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  river  ia  aaid  to  be  one  of  the  eecond  order  of  the  inlerior  tA 
Branl,  hut  has  not  more  than  2  fathoms  over  the  bar  *t  high  water.  The  province 
of  Porto  Beguro  ia  bounded  on  the  North  by  thia  river,  which  divides  it  from  th&t  ot 
the  IlheoB. 

The  Goaat  to  Ihe  northward  of  Belmont e  is  atraight,  bold-to,  and  nnifbnnly  woody, 
and  may  he  approached  with  safety.  At  from  1  to  fi  milee  from  shore  are  found 
from  T  to  20  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  bottom  where  oaze  and  broken  nindrrporea 
predominate.  At  about  10  leagues  to  the  North  of  Belmonte  are  the  southern  bounda- 
ries of  the  Strraa  da  Ilaraca,  a.  group  of  mountains  terminating  the  low  lands  which 
follow  Mount  Fatcoal,  or  Pa$cal,  to  the  North-  The  southernmost  of  this  group 
ue  the  Monot  de  Cammandatuba  (1900  feet],  where  there  is  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  lat.  15*  19'.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  these  mountains  the  shore,  Tari»- 
^ted  by  hills,  covered  with  trees,  and  small  cultivated  valleys,  presente  a  very  pleaa- 
ing  aapect,  onward  or  northward  to  Bahia. 

From  Bslraonte.  or  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Omnde,  to  Porto  Seguro  Hat.  16*  26'  50') 
the  coast  trends  S.  12°  W.  38  miles.  It  is  covered  with  trees,  which  seem  to  lower 
gradually  on  advancing  from  the  South  to  the  North ;  and  it  is  bordered  nearly  to  the 
aistance  of  3  miles  ofT,  with  sandbanks  and  shoals,  several  of  which  are  nncovered 
«t  low  water,  and  dangerous  to  approach  without  a  pilot.*  The  banks  are  separated 
by  the  openings  before  Santa   Crux,   Oorua  Vermelha,  adjoining,  and  Sou  Anlonio. 

The  Arari^  Beef*,  in  Iftt.  16°  T,  are  the  first  coral  banks  which  indicate  the 
northern  limite  of  the  Ahrolhos  Banks.  The  reef  itaelf  ia  a  large  drving  coral  patch 
■urronnded  by  others  of  tue  description  called  here  Chapeiroent.  They  extend  3} 
milee  off  Point  San  Antonio,  and  continue  to  the  South  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Santa 
CroE,  for  9  miles,  and  from  the  latter  harbour.  To  avoid  them  do  not  oome  nearer 
the  coast  than  4  miles,  or  in  less  than  13  or  14  fathoms.     The  low  shore  afibtds  no 

Baliia  Santa  Omi  aod  Bahia  Cabralia. — The  North  point  of  the  reef  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  river  is  in  lat  16°  15'  35',  long.  38°  57'  26' .  High  water,  full 
and  change, »  40". 

This  bay,  which  is  7  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  broad,  is  protected  by  a  line  of  reeft 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  is,  next  to  Camamu,  the  best  anchorage  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Bahia  and  Rio  Ilheos.  It  has,  however,  been  so  little  frequented  that  it  remained 
nearly  unknown  till  it  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Mouchei,  in  1861.  It  ia  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  water  can  enter  the  river.  It 
pOBsesses,  besides,  some  historic  celebrity,  for  here  Pedro  Alvnrei  Csbral  landed  on 
A^ril  24,  1609,  two  days  after  the  discovery  of  Brasil,  giving  the  nnme  Porto  Segnro 
to  it,  since  transferred  to  the  bay  to  the  South.  Five  Siffcient  reefs  lie  within  ^he 
extreme  points  of  the  bay,  leaving  five  entrancee,  all  safe  but  the  northern  one.  like 
coast  ia  moderately  high,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  a  remarkable  depression, 
through  which  the  river  passes:  on  the  North  end  of  the  southern  hill  is  the  white 
church,  with  a  red  roof  of  the  village  of  Santa  Cini,  the  best  land  mark.  On  the 
North  hilt  is  a  lar^e  isolated  tree.  Ships  coming  heie  from  the  North  can  msks 
the  Morros  de  Commandatubaj  if  ft-om  the  South,  a  good  landfall  is  Mount  Paecual 
and  the  high,  red  cliffs  of  Porto  Seguro.  When  on  the  parallel  of  Santa  Cius,  the 
opening  in  the  hills  above  mentioned  may  be  seen  15  or  13  miles  off,  and  on  nearing 
the  church  and  large  tree  will  be  made  out.  If  the  weather  bo  clear  two  small 
hills.  Of  Jrniruw,  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  W.N.  W.  of  the  fort  will  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  you  are  certain  of  jour  poeition,  and  the  churth  bears  E.S.E,  5   or  6 
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milM,  inn  ia  W.N.W.  towud  tha  TiUaga  itMlf,  and  it  wiU  leid  through  the  bert 
thoQDel  in  8  or  10  rathama,  mnddj  bottom. 

PORTO  SEOITBO  »  formed  bj  a  reef  or  ledge  of  rocks  that  extend  fron  a  point 
of  the  main  about  a  mile  oat,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  land,  forming  a  natural 
mole.  Theie  rorks  ar«  drj  at  low  water,  and  terminate  abmptl^,  appearing  again 
fliintlj  at  the  dittance  of  half  a  mile;  the  tpaee  between  ii  the  entrnnee  or  bar  of 
the  harbour,  over  which  there  is  a  depth  of  20  feet  with  high  tides,  but  the  depth  with- 
in shoalens  to  12  feet.  The  last  may  be  considered  as  the  STsraice  depth  of  the  port. 
The  bottom  is  of  fine  sand,  gradoally  ascending  to  a  brood  beach. 

On  entering,  the  view  of  the  country  is  dtlightfiil.  Near  the  water's  ed«  is  n 
range  of  fishermen's  cottages,  shaded  with  waving  coooa  in  front,  and  each  having 
it!  adjoining  orange  ground.  To  the  northward  the  land  rises  to  a  steep  bill,  whion 
ia  ascended  by  a  winding  path,  leading  to  the  town,  which  stands  npon  its  sommit. 
Of  the  town,  the  streets  are  sufficiently  broad,  straight,  but  irregularly  disposed.  Ths 
hoosas  are  generally  of  one  story,  low,  and  ill  built.  The  chorches,  of  which  thers 
are  two,  have  glased  windows,  and  are,  as  usual  in  Brasil,  the  beat  bniUings  in  tha 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the  town,  stands  a  village  of  the  same  extent,  eon- 
laioing  abont  400  cabins  or  cottagee,  and  3,000  inhsbitants,  iocludinK  slaves  and  In- 
dians. These  people  are  employed  solely  io  the  fishery  about  the  ules  and  rocks 
called  the  Abrolhos.  The  principal  flah,  the  garupa,  is  a  large  one,  of  the  s&lmoD 
species,  which  is  salted  for  the  Bahia  market. 

The  Baron  Ronwin  says  that  the  small  river  which  falls  into  the  port  haa,  accord- 
ing to  the  pilots,  only  IB  feet  over  the  bar  at  hieh  watei,  and  within  are  11  ieet  t  W 
that  it  cannot  receive  large  vessels.  Several  banks,  besides,  extends  to  the  offing, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  within  2  leagues  without  a  pilot.  At  this  distance 
are  10  fathoms  of  water. 

It  ii  stated  aboYe  that  the  town  of  Porto  Segnro  stands  on  the  North  side  of  the 
harbonr.  The  land  is  scaped  or  steep,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  winding  road,  rt~ 
narkabte  by  iU  reddish  colour,  by  which  it  may  be  known  on  advancing  from  the 

The  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country  offers  many  resources  to  vessels  which  visit  the 
port,  and  which  may  easily  obtain  water,  wood,  cattle,  and  all  the  ordinary  re&eth- 
menta  of  a  tropical  climate. 

At  the  distance  of  'i  miles  to  the  southward  of  Porto  Segnro  ia  the  chapel  of 
JVosto  Senhora  da  Judea.  It  is  very  elevated,  and  its  white  walls,  in  eontrast  with  tbt 
trees  beyond  it,  form  an  excellent  seamark. 

To  the  southward  of  Porto  Segnro  the  coast  trends  to  S.  by  W.  At  2  miles  Sonth 
of  the  t«wn  a  series  of  wooded  bills  commences,  showing  conspicuous  red  cliffs  of  HO 
to  leo  fret  in  heia-ht,  known  as  the  Barreii-at  Ho  Porto  Seguro.  At  S  miles  South 
of  the  high  land  is  the  chapel  of  Nossa  ttenhora  da  Judea,  and  beyond  this  ia  a  aroall 
shallow  bay,  called  that  of  Traneoto.  Here  an>  several  plsntatioos,  and  the  country 
appears  delightful.  Further  southward  itSiodo  Frai»  (River  of  the  Father).  Tha 
mouth  of  this  is  completely  ohoked  bj  the  bar,  and  there  is  not  a  single  plantation 
Oil  its  banks, 

KpKTX  PASCAL,  or  Honnt  Puooal,  in  about  16°  S3'  20'  8.,  and  aS-  34'  W.> 
rears  its  circular  white  hoad  to  the  height  oF  1,TM  feet,  and  is  contpicuona  to  a  frreat 
distance,  serving  as  a  pilot  mark  in  the  dangerous  navigation  to  the  Bio  Caravelhos; 
for  all  along'  the  coast  hereabout  is  an  assemblage  of  reefs,  sunken  rocks,  and  shal- 
lows ;  yet  the  neighbouring  pilots  conduct  vessel*  so  skilfully  thruugb,  that  few  aeei- 
denta  aie  known. 

Mount  Pascal  was  the  firit  land  seen  on  the  Coast  of  Brasil  by  Cabral,  on  April 
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The  Monot  Fucal  U  the  flnt  remarkable  monntaJa  which  ia  pnaented  to  Tiew 
from  ma  oo  approaching  from  the  aoathward :  it  makee  part  of  a  group  of  hilla,  ex- 
teodiog  nearlj  in  a  &.E.  and  N.W.  direction,  whereof  tne  eonthemnuiBt  presenU,  at 
ita  nomiem  extremity,  a  piton  in  form  a  large  aqnare  tower,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 


When  Men  f^m  the  East,  Mount  Pascal  appear*  rounded  and  sligbtlv  eonioal ;  at 
J  leagues ftom  shore  it  may  eaaily  berecornis)  '  '         ''      '     ""  .■..■.  ..■.i... 

•nrrounding  it,  which  may  he  aeea  a&r  off. 


0  leagues  ftom  shore  it  mav  eBaily  be  recognised  from  ita  eleTation,  and  the  baighta 
"---■'    -'-'■---yhef '--    -"* 


La  Harne  Bask. — Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the  bank  of  soundinga  hes  not  been 
entirely  explored.  On  Jnne  lllh,  1865,  the  French  ship  of  war  La  MartM,  when 
about  20  leagues  from  land,  at  6J  a.m.,  observed  an  apparent  change  in  the  coloor  of 
the  water  ;  soon  after  which  some  seaweed  was  passed.     At  T''  20",  sonndiogs  were 

Et  in  2tj  fathoms,  ooral  and  Kravel.  About  Sf"  S0>,  the  sea  regomed  ita  nsnal  colour  t 
I  Martta,  therefore,  crossed  a  bank  aboat  12  miles  long  tram  N.N.E  to  8.S.W. 
true.  The  lonndinfts  were  found  to  be  in  lat.  16°  12'  S.,  long.  3T  fid'  W.,  and  a  cart 
of  190  fathoms  no  bottom  was  afterwards  bad  in  Ut.  16"  41'  S.,  and  38°  23'  W. 
(Monte  Video  artillery  ground,  56'  14'  W.) 

Tlie  ITACOLOin  REEF8,  nn  irregular  assemblage  of  rocks  and  sandy  banks,  af 
which  several  are  uncovered  at  low  water,  extend  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  7 
miles,  and  are  4  J  miles  broad,  at  a  distance  of  0  to  10  miles  from  the  coast.*  From 
the  North  extremity  of  the  bank,  Mount  Pascal  bears  S.  78°  W.  At  tho  South  end 
it  bears  N.  S'  W.  At  their  outer  N.E.  point  the  white  cliffs  of  Cape  Jocema  be«r 
N.W.  By  keeping  to  the  distance  of  13  miles  from  the  coast  you  will  avoid  all 
danger,  and  have  from  10  to  30  fathoms  of  water.  At  16  milea  more  to  the  Eaat 
there  are  80  fathoms. 

As  yon  advance  to  the  land.  North  of  the  psrallel  of  Mount  Pascal,  you  may  ap- 
proaen  it  to  the  distance  of  3  miles,  where  the  depths  are  from  10  to  22  btfaoms,  on 
a  great  port  of  the  coast  northward. 

In  proportion  as  you  approach  Porto  Seguro,  on  coming  from  the  South,  the  clifib 
appear  more  red,  and  the  woods  with  which  they  are  crowned  have  an  admixture  of 
coooa  trees,  a  sort  of  tree  seldom  seen  more  to  the  South.  In  proceeding  along  yon 
pass  successively  before  the  entrances  [hardly  visible  at  4  miles  off)  of  the  CramimnitD, 
Josima,  Frados,  the  little  Bay  of  Trancoso,  and  the  obapel  of  N.  S.  iA  Judea,  befor* 
described,  as  an  excellent  mark  for  the  port. 

I'oini  Oorumha,  in  lat.  16°  52',  is  extremely  low  and  bare,  being  the  delta  of  some 
small  streams.  It  lies  facing  the  middle  of  the  Itaoolomi  Reefs,  which  it  approaehea 
so  closely  as  only  to  leave  a  channel,  100  yards  broad,  with  '7  or  8  fiitnoms,  bat 
which  is  only  lit  for  small  ateamert,  well  piloted,  "Hiere  is  good  shelter  to  the  South 
of  the  point  inside  tl)fi  reeft.  (Admiral  Roussin  placed  these  reefs,  &c.,  10  miles  too 
tax  South.) 

Oomoxaliba,  in  Ut.  17°  S'  23",  is  a  small  harbour,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  which 
would  shelter  a  few  small  vessels.  Near  it  aie  the  ruins  of  the  old  village  of  Colum- 
biana. To  the  South  of  this  oommences  a  line  of  remarkable  red  cliffs,  200  to  260 
feet  high.  They  oontinDe  to  within  2J  miles  of  Prado,  aud  ar£  an  excellent  land- 
mark.   They  are  fronted  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  reefa. 

Prado,  on  the  parallel  of  17'  21'  40'  S.,  stands  to  the  North  of  the  entrance  of  tha 
little  Siver  Jueartua,  which  forma  an  opening  very  apparent  among  the  treea  with 
which  the  coast  ia  covered.  You  may  approach  this  embouchore  to  the  distance  irf 
3  miles,  and  have  from  9  to  13  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and  oaxe ;  and  thia 
depth  continue*,  along  shore,  as  far  as  a  league  to  the  North  of  Comoxatiba. 


iny  rocks  which  appear  above  water. 
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The  Prado  Beef,  a  mntXi  bonk  of  coral  and  sand,  which  uncoven  at  low  watevi 
lies  3  milea  Baat  of  the  Barra  do  Prado.  There  is  a  clear  channel  insid*  it.  At  3) 
milea  B.S.E.  of  it  is  the  Ouaritiba  JUtf,  eomewhat  larger,  with  a  sandbank  which 
■tretohe*  for  3  milea  to  the  aoathward  of  it.  There  is  a  3  to  4-fkthoiii  ehauntl  in- 
side it. 

The  TiMBSBiiB  Reef  properly  forms  a  part  of  the  Abrolhoa  group,  but  it  is  more 
oonTenient  to  describe  it  here.  It  ia  considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  tha 
reefs,  because  there  are  no  marks  to  clear  it  on  the  low  nnifomi  coast.  The  centre 
of  the  reef  is  12  miles  B.N.E.  from  the  village  of  Alcobaga,  and  13  miles  E.S.R.  front 
tte  Bom  do  Prado.  When  Moant  Pascal  can  be  seen  it  beais  N.  3S°  W.  from  iM 
centre.  The  coral  patches  in  the  centre  dry  at  low  water.  The  sounding  lead  is  of 
little  nse  in  indicating  iti  neighbourhood. 

The  COAST  to  the  South  of  Prado  trends  to  S.  hj  E.,  and  at  4  miles  from  it  ia  the 
low  point  of  Ouaritiba ;  6  miles  farther  is  Alcobega  ;  and  10  miles  bejond  this  is 
Ponia  Balta.  There  are  few  points  remarkable  on  the  uniform  and  low  coa.it.  The 
chief  are  the  large  clump  of  trees  at  the  Bam>  do  Prado:  the  tVaoudo,  a  lartte  and 
remarkable  round  tree,  id  lat.  17°  3fi',  aod  the  tree  on  the  North  side  of  the  Rio  C-a- 
ravelloB,  in  lat.  ir  43'. 

Aleobafa,  an  Indian  Tillage,  is  in  lat.  17°  32'.  The  month  of  the  little  river  Itan- 
kern  is  2  milea  to  the  South  ot  it.  To  the  South  of  it  an  extensiTe  sand  bank  bam 
til  access  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Balea  Point. 

SaUa  (or  Whale)  Point,  laf.  17°  41',  ia  low  and  wooded.  It  forms  thoNorth  point 
of  the  Rio  CaraTellas,  and  off  it  the  sand  bank  extends  for  4  milea.  A  flagsttm  for 
rignali,  and  two  red  roofed  houses  stand  on  the  point. 

Tha  ABBOLHOS  B0CZ8.^Off  this  part  of  the  coast  lie  the  formerly  dreaded 
Abrolhoa  Kocks,*  and  their  numerona  ree&.  They  were  only  partially  surveyed  by 
Admiral  Roussin,  but  were  more  completely  examined  by  Captain  Mouohec,  in  1661. 
Prom  the  ignorance  of  theii  character  and  extant,  and  the  danger  in  approaching 
them,  they  were  generally  avoided,  but  this  was  a  serioos  inconvenience  to  the  grow- 
ing trade  of  the  Brazilians;  therefore  the  new  survey  has  done  very  much  service 
in  removing  thb  uncertainty,  and  also  by  showing  that  they  afford  good  shelter  to 
TMsels  in  cose  of  need,  when  about  midway  between  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Abrolhoa  consist  of  five  or  six  groups  of  coral  reefs,  which  stand  on  the  bank 
of  soundings,  and  reach  to  40  miles  offshore.  All  theae  reefs  rise  perpendicularly 
from  a  nearly  uniform  depth  of  II  to  12  fathoms.  The  coral  patches  are  more 
crowded  on  tne  centre  than  on  the  outside  of  the  reefs.  The  outer  edges  being  so 
■teep  render  them  extremely  dangerous. 

The  depth  ia  frequently  greater  close  up  to  the  edges  of  the  oorol  than  forther  off. 
They  nncover  about  18  inohee  to  3  feet  at  low  water.  The  outer  masses  of  coral  ore 
called  Chapeiraaut,  a  Portagueae  name  for  a  large  hat,  but  they  rather  resemble  mush- 
rooms, from  their  summits  t>eing  much  lai^r  than  their  bases.  The  coral  forma- 
tions themselves  are  of  surpassing  beanty,  and  resemble  the  most  etegout  planta  and 
flowers. 

'Sht  Abrolhos,  or  Santa  Barbara  laleta.  are  Ave  in  number,  and  are  30  miles 
distant  and  out  of  sight  of  land.  Santa  Barbara,  on  which  is  the  lighthouse,  is  the 
chief.  It  is  1,600  yards  long,  and  390  yards  broad,  and  has  several  oillocks  100  or 
130  Ceet  high.  Near  ite  West  point  ia  SMdonda,  131  feet  high,  with  a  13-feet  cban- 
flel  between.  To  the  South  of  it,  and  connected  by  a  reef,  ia  Striba,  80  feet  high, 
■ad  on  the  West  point  of  which  is  the  only  shrub  on  the  group,  a  seriba,  from  which 
it  E«  named. 

A  Bmal)  islet  or  rock,  Guarita,  lies  near  the  East  point  of  Sta.  Barbara.    The 

•  Abrolhoa,  i.*.,  "Optii  your  oyes."— i'ert«if««. 
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S.B.  nit  is  ons-third  of  a  mile  Ions  nnd  nHirow,  Ijin;  a  mile  South  of  Uu  prineiyal 
itlet    Between  them  U  the  uiehoiage  in  northerly  winds. 

Tb«  LIOHIHOUSE  is  the  chief  diitininiitbinK  object  on  the  Abrolhos.  It  wai 
completed  in  1861,  and  stands  on  the  island  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  light  is  a  r<- 
voleuig  whitD  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brillianoj  every  minuU.  It  is  placed  at 
an  elevation  of  180  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  at  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The  illnminating  apparatus  is  dioptric  or  br 
lenses,  of  the  first  order.  The  tower,  which  is  circular,  and  Hurroanded  by  a  dwel- 
ling', stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  It  is  built  of  iron,  61  feet  high,  and 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  lantern.  The  position  of  the  eastern  sammit  of  the  island 
given  in  the  notice  is,  latitude  17°  57'  42'  S.,  long.  38*  41'  30"  W. 

Innnmerable  seabirds  cover  the  islets  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  but  none  of  thexe 
birds  are  fit  to  eat.  Turtle  at  times  have  been  found,  but  not  so  frequently  as  ths 
solitude  of  the  place  would  lead  os  to  suppose.  Sea  salt,  perfectly  crystsliied,  is 
found  in  several  places,  and  a  small  qnantiCy  of  freah  water  filters  Jowa  to  the  faase 
at  the  North  point  of  the  northern  islet  after  rains. 

Anchorage. — The  four  islets,  as  above  said,  form  a  small  basin  of  S  or  6  cables  in 
diameter,  with  7  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  coral,  and  good  holding  ground. 
It  is  perfectly  sheltered,  except  from  winds  between  3.  and  W.S.W.  When  thes* 
blow  the  Buchorage  to  the  North  of  the  lighthouse  island  may  be  taken.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  around  each  islet  the  ooral  reefs  extend  some  distance,  espeually 
on  their  West  sides. 

Thfl  Parcel  dai  Abrolhoa  lies  outside  the  islets,  and  is  the  westernmost  of  the 
group.  It  is  nearly  9  miles  in  extent  North  and  South,  and  from  2^  to  3  miles  broad. 
About  the  centre  of  the  inner  face  is  the  cluster  oF  the  Abrolhos  Islets.  Between 
them  is  a  narrow  channel.     The  Parcel  is  composed  of  coral  patches,  of  small  extent. 

Site  perpendicular,  and  which  neither  show  nor  break,  except  towarda  tha  centre  of 
e  reef.  It  is  possible,  in  a  well-managed  steamer,  in  fine  weathw,  to  thread  * 
passage  over  the  bank  between  the  detached  masses  of  ooral,  but  were  it  Dot  for  thn 
lighthonse  its  neighbourhood  would  be  most  dangerous  at  night. 

Tbe  Faroel  daa  Faredea  is  to  the  N.W.  of  the  islets,  and  forms  the  West  side 
of  the  Abrolhos  Channel.  Tbe  Parcel  das  Paredes  (or  wall-reef)  is  of  au  irregular 
rectangular  form,  13  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  7  or  8  milfs  broad.  It  is  sur- 
rounded in  all  directions  by  detached  ooral  patches  and  chapeiroens,  except  in  the 
North,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  for  here  it  terminates  in  a  hank  of 
coral  raised  3  or  4  feet  above  low  water,  and  which  has  8  to  10  fathoms  close  up  to 
it.  This  part  is  called  Pedra  Lixa  (seal-rock).  To  ths  S.E.  of  the  Pedra  Lixa,  at 
5  or  6  miles  distant,  are  some  large  patches  which  dry,  and  are  called  Pudra  Gratute  { 
they  form  the  N.E.  face  of  the  Parcel  das  Paredes,  so  called  because  it  is  wall-sided. 

From  the  North  end  of  the  Pedra  Lixa  the  land  may  be  seen,  and  the  leading 
points  before  mentioned  distinguished  from  the  mast-head. 

To  the  North  of  the  Parcel  das  Paredes  is  a  line  of  smaller  reeft,  called  tfa* 
Arangiura,  CabocoUu,  aud  the  Area  Reeft,  which  have  narrow  but  clear  ohanneb 
between  each. 
*  In  the  channel  between  the  Paredet  and  the  coast,  or  rather  tbe  sand-banks  off 
Ponta  Balea,  tbe  depth  increases  reguloj-ly  toward  the  western  face  of  the  Paredes,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  the  chaptiroens,  which  border  the  inner  reef,  to  keep 
in  depths  above  6  or  7  fathoms  which  are  found  in  mid  channel.  In  the  sontfaem 
port  of  tbe  channel  this  depth  increases  to  10  or  1 1  fathoms,  and  this  will  indicuta 
when  you  are  clear  of  the  reefs. 

To  tbe  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Paredes  are  foar  other  cone  groups.  The  nearest  to  the 
B.W.  is  that  of  Sebaitiaa  Gomez,  1  mile  in  diameter.  It  is  on  the  West  side  of  ths 
S.B.  ohannel,  8  miles  from  the  Paredes.  A  good  mark  for  thi»i  8.R.  channel  is  a 
bearing  of  the  duubls  group  i>f  tho  oocoa-nut  trees  of  Felix :  thuy  Bttind  on  the  Bhun;, 
■bout  Smiles  from  the  S.W,  tiitvance  of  the  Riu  Caravellna. 
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The  Obrtta  VtrmtlMa  Sae/  liet  3|  miles  6.W.  bv  W.  from  that  of  Bebutiao  Gomel, 
lod  6  milea  off  shore.  It  is  thai  named  becanw  it  ha*  a  red  mndy  islet,  about  3  feet 
above  high  water,  on  ita  South  poiot.  There  are  a  few  shrubs  on  it,  and  a  poet, 
'which  serves  as  a  lignal.  The  reer  extends  about  2  miles  North  of  the  islet,  and 
almost  entirely  uncoven  at  low  water.  There  is  good  anchorage  between  it  and 
Betwttiao  Gomez. 

The  ViUa  Vi^ota  Beef  is  a  line  of  diring  coral  patches,  3}  miles  long  W.N.  W.  and 
E.S.E.,  and  1)  mile  S.W.  from  Coioa  Vermelha.  Its  N.W.  point  lies  7  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Perohipe,  called  the  Barra  da  Vigoaa.  There  is  good  anchorogs 
between  all  these  reefs  and  the  shore. 

The  Poppa  Ftrdt  is  the  last  of  the  Abralhos  rronp.  It  lies  16  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  the  lighthouse  islet,  and  T  miles  South  of  the  Paredes.  It  never  uncovers,  and 
is  but  little  known  b^  the  local  pilots.  Captain  Monchci  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  and  in  axaminiog  iL  It  is  very  small,  and  apparently  has  not  leas  than  1$ 
(bet  water  on  it. 

B  to  be  avoided  by  the  eye.     They  fbrm  lame  greenirii'- 

3  plain  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  with  the  sun  behind  yon,  eepe- 
from  alofL    The  sea  being  remarkably  clear,  the  ooral  growth 
can  Em  readily  seen  in  6  or  8  fathoms  water. 

The  ABB0LH08  CHANVEL. — Steam-veueU,  nnder  all  circnmatances,  will 
find  advantages  in  going  ikside  the  inlots,  through  the  Abrolhos  Channel.  The 
s«me  with  sailing  vessels,  with  favourable  wind,  and  having  sighted  the  ialeta  or  the 
light.  The  distance  Is  shorter,  and  the  sea  much  quieter,  far  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  these  coral  jreefa,  rising  pierpendicularljr  from  the  bottom,  have  a  much  greater 
effect  in  stilling  the  swell  than  ia  found  to  arise  from  the  sloping  beaches  of  (binary 
banks.  Besides  this,  as  the  channel  is  now  so  well  surveyed,  the  lighthouse  so 
efficient  as  a  mark,  and  the  passage  quite  free  from  danger,  there  ia  no  aniiety  in 
passing  the  Parcel  das  Abrolhos,  which  lies  outside  the  lighthouse  islet. 

VesseU  coming  from  tht  northward,  and  making  for  the  Abrolhos,  will  see  Mount 
Pascal  Jo  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  when  in  abont  lat.  16°  40'.  This  will  certify  the 
position  of  the  ship.  Being  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  the  islets, 
and  in  lals.  17°  IS  and  17°  20',  the  northern  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  will  be 
fbund.  Some  miles  further  the  depths  diminish  fh>m  30  to  20  and  16  fathoma;  and 
when  in  lat.  IT*  SS'  the  Calladas  Shealt,  coral  banks  of  6  to  B  fathoms  may  be  met 
^th  1  the  outermost  is  22  miles  N  E.  by  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  the  innermost  is 
16  miles,  or  wirhin  sight  of  the  light.  Then  steer  to  the  westward,  and  bear  to  the 
■onthwani,  so  as  to  pass  the  lighthouse  2  or  3  miles  to  westward. 

In  cominff  from  th*  toulhward  the  soundings  will  be  found  to  decrease  regulariy 
towards  the  shore.  At  10  to  15  leagues  South  of  the  Abrolhos  there  ia  11  fathoms  at 
10  miles  off  shore,  16  fathoms  at  2S  miUs,  and  22  fathoms  at  35  milea.  Bteeraoas  to 
be  in  22  fathoms,  when  in  lat  I^  3d'  or  1B°  40',  and  then  the  light  will  be  made  out 
soon  by  ateering  to  the  N.E.  by  N.,  keeping  on  that  depth.  Aa  soon  as  you  gain 
Bight  of  the  lighthouse  the  depth  will  decrease  from  22  to  19  and  16  fathoma,  and  in 
the  channel  to  from  9  to  11  fathoms.  By  keeping  in  the  depth  of  22  fathoms,  till 
the  light  is  well  made  out,  you  will  be  aate  from  the  Poj/pa  Verde,  the  dangeroos  16 
feet  spot  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  channel. 


the  eye  alone  is  manifestly  difficult,  and  would  be  very  basardons  with  many.  The 
reef  stretches  for  4  miles  (o  the  E.  and  N.E.  of  the  islets,  and  to  6  miles  to  the  S.S.E. 
The  soundings  outside  are  very  irregular,  and  afford  but  little  gnide. 

The  gronp  of  islets  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  it  will  be  fbund  that  in  all 
directions  between  North,  East,  and  South,  that  yon  will  be  at  least  3  miles  from  tha 
reef  and  8  or  9  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  so  long  aa  tht  angie  ttAtanded  by  the  whole 
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group  it  not  leu  than  V  or  T  10'.     It  will  anfflce  then   for  iecuritj  to 
angle  witb  the  Kxtant  from  time  to  time,  and  ateer  accardiogly. 

Tbs  chHDDBl  between  tbe  coast  and  the  reefs  may  be  talten  by  a  steamf  r  with  muck 
advaotaKe  under  ftirourabte  circnmHtancea,  aided  bj  the  chart  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  markj.  But  as  this  would  be  difficult  to  convej  in  words,  it  mart  be 
left  to  those  aids. 

THE  ABBOLHOB,  OK  TtTtABTT.  TtATHTB,  which  form  either  a  continiKKia 
raoge  or  a  eeries  of  detached  data,  for  they  have  not  been  oompletelj  examined,  are 
jilaced  on  the  charta  aa  the  Soleptir,  the  Vieloria,  the  Pilot  Bank,  &o.  The  delinea- 
tiona  of  Uieir  aitnation.  Sen,  will  m  the  beat  gnide.    Thej  have  been  before  noticed. 

These  banks,  which  lie  between  10°  and  22°  Bonth,  and  between  long.  30°  West 
and  the  coast,  are  not  perfectly  known.  The^  have  been  sounded  on  by  many  ahipa 
in  former  yeara,  eapecially  by  the  Soltpur,  in  1814.  The  Hotapnr  Bank  was  more 
completely  examined  by  Capt  Denham  in  H.M.S,  Harold  and  Torch  ateamcra,  in 
1BS2,  the  reanlt  of  which  is  the  delineation  of  a  bonk  extending  14  miles  N.W.  and 
B.B.,  and  10  milea  in  a  N.E.  and  8.W.  dinetion,  with  aa  little  as  2JS  fethoma  on  tha 
middle  of  it,  and  which  deepened  laddenly  from  30  to  TO  and  200  fathoms,  nithoot 
bottom.  Ita  N.W.  extreme  la  in  lat.  17°  01'  30>  B.,  long.  36°  fi'  9'  W.  No  Hpplt*  or 
diacoloration  indicated  its  eiiateDce. 

Tht  Victoria  Bank  haa  been  sounded  on  by  the  U.S.S.  Congreu  in  1817,  and 
another  by  the  John  Adamt  1849,  but  Capt.  Denham  ascertained  ita  extreme  extent 
in  16d2.  Its  cenerol  depth  is  3S  fathoms,  bending  to  tbe  Sooth  in  ita  general  direc- 
tion from  N.W.  to  N.E.  72  milea  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  with  one  apot  at  ita 
N.E.  extreme  of  only  19  fathoms,  lat.  20°  46'  8"  8„  long.  37°  47'  33*  W. 

All  these  banks  hare  one  oharact«riatic,  that  of  having  a  hard  oorallinc  omat,  and 
also  of  being  very  sleep-to. 

The  Baron  Rouaain  has  said  that  an  oazy  or  mnddy  bottom  ia  rarely  found  on  tha 
ground  of  the  Abrolhos ;  the  presence  of  oaze  in  the  aonndinga  being  a  certain  indi- 
(atian  that  yon  are  without  the  ahoals.  He  found  no  part  without  a  large  mixture 
of  sand  and  broken  madrepore  oi  bita  of  coral,  and  in  the  interior  channel  only )  and 
he  adds  that  the  quality  of  bottom,  most  common  aronnd  the  Abrolhos,  is  a  whitiali 
aandatone,  composed  of  the  debria  of  madrepores,  and  of  a  greater  or  lees  consistence ; 
sometimes  this  stone  is  Tery  firm,  combined  of  sand  ana  rock,  mostly  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  islets.  Nearer  to  these,  from  S.S.W.  to  N.E.  by  tbe  West,  the  bottom  con- 
aiata  of  ground  like  white  mortar,  in  which  the  anchor  penetrates  hat  little,  tiiougti 
it  holda  fast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abrolhos  yon  have  coral  bottom ;  after  passing  tbem 
at  the  distance  of  30  miles  N.  or  &.,  yon  will  have  a  bottom  of  light  brown  sand  and 
ahella.  The  current  seta  strong  over  the  shoob  in  a  S.S.W.  Erection.  Aboat  30 
miles  westward  of  the  islanda  we  found  a  current  Betting  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  ft 
day  t  no  doubt  with  heavy  norlberly  winda  they  are  much  stronger,  as  the  currents 
on  the  coast  are  much  infinenoed  by  the  winds.  When  the  Abrolhos  Islands  bcftr 
S.S.W.  t  W.,  tbey  appear  like  two  hillocks  with  high  table  land  inside  of  them  :  the 
•oundtnga  are  from  14  to  16  fikthoms,  broken  ahella  and  bottom  rock  resembling  oor&L 
—Mr.  Jefferif, 

IV.- 

CABATELHAS  or  CaraTellai.— Punta  Balea,  with  ito  flagstaff  and  honiKB,  to 
tba  N.W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Kio  Carai'elhaH,  haa  been  before  noticed.  It  is  in  lat. 
17°  41  34*,  long.  39°  6'  8^  Beyond  the  point  the  coast  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.W. 
for  3  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Caravelhaa.  The  North  bank  ia  well  marked 
hj  the  line  of  white  houaes  of  the  villafte  of  A  rtnajao,  the  centre  of  the  whale  fi^erv 
of  all  theae  cowts.     Behind  this  line  of  houaes  ia  a  remarkable  tree,  which  serves  aa  a 
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The  South  point  of  the  river  ii  h  narrow  rtrip  of  sand  railed  the  Puntal  do  Sul, 
vhieh  ia  alio  marked  b;  a  flagstaff,  but  the  patrao  of  the  bar,  has  his  port  on  PuDta 
Balea.  The  channols  to  the  river  are  acrou  the  ezteoiive  sand-banke  lying  off  it. 
There  are  three  of  them  narrow,  ahallow,  and  crooked, — the  North,  South,  and  East 
bars,  of  which  the  lattet  ia  the  best  It  is  beaconed  widi  long  poeta,  which  are  shifted 
occadonally,  and  well  kept  up.  The  outer  beacon,  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  is 
forked  OT  double,  bears  E.  1)°  N.  from  the  PunU!  do  Su),  and  3)  milee  S.  30°  R.  from 
theflagBtaflTon  Fanta  Balea.  The  depths  in  the  channel  are  18  feet  (2fi  palms]  at 
high  water  springs,  and  7|  feet  (10  pa!ms)  at  low  water.  The  other  passes  are  also 
marked  hj  beacons,  but  all  require  tho  greatest  care  under  efRcient  pilots. 

The  whale  ftsherv  is  slill  pursued  here,  though  the  tieh  are  annnaltf  becoming 
■career.  The  Abro[hos  is  the  chief  field,  and  ther  are  towed  to  the  Armat>ao  to  be 
tried  out.  The  town  of  Caravcihaa  is  5  miles  up  the  river,  which  is  quite  unimpor- 
tant. Frash  water  may  be  got  at  half  a  mile  above  town.  The  people  are  almost  all 
Indiana. 

At  !4  miles  sonth-wertward  of  Camvelhas  is  the  Sarta  da  Vijnsa,  the  mouth  of 
the  little  Sio  Perohtpt,  with  the  small  village  of  Vigosa  3  or  4  miles  from  the 
entrance.  At  6  or  7  leagues  up  the  river  ia  one  of  those  nnsnccesaful  German  colonies 
which  were  attempted  a  few  yean  ago.  It  is  called  Ltopoldina,  and  produees  a 
little  coffee,  &c.  San-Joao  do  Poi-to-Alegre  is  IS  miles  beyond  Vigoea.  It  is  easily 
seem  from  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Maeury,  which  will  only  admit  small  coasters, 
bat  is  nBTigable  within  for  Id  or  20  leagnes. 

To  the  Sovth  of  this  the  oowt  ia  low,  and  ^uite  uninhabited.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  to  distinguiBh  any  point,  but  it  is  generally  safe  to  approach  within. 
2  or  3  miles. 

But  HathM.— The  little  river  of  San  Matheo  is  33  miles  eoathward  of  the  B&n-a 
da  V)(>osa,  in  lat.  18°  37'  30".  Little  advantage  can  be  gained  by  coming  to  the  bar 
of  thia  plooe.  The  difficulty  of  the  entrance,  wherein  there  are  only  4}  feet  of 
water  in  the  ordinary  hia-h  tides,  and  0  feet  on  the  syrigies,  does  not  allow  access  to 
any  bat  very  small  vessels  ;  and  the  breakers,  which  constantly  appear  at  the  mouth, 
render  the  navigation  dangerous,  even  to  canoes.  Tho  people  of  the  country  get 
over  this  sort  of  passage  only  with  punts,  drawing  very  little  water,  or  on  the  rt^s 
eaMtA  jangada*,  formri  by  uniting  four  or  five  pieces  of  timber,  flnrmonnted  by  a 
cotton  sail. 

The  entrance  form*  a  small  opening,  with  breakers  on  either  side,  within  which 
may  be  seen  among  the  trees  the  masts  of  boats.  It  is  said  that  in  fine  weather  ^on 
may  see  to  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  at  a  little  to  the  South  of  the  bar 
thiee  small  downs,  of  which  the  middle  one  ia  the  highest,  and  which  serve  as  a 
mark  from  the  eastward.    The  bar  is  in  Ut.  18°  37'  I0\  long.  39°  38'  40'. 

The  eommunications  between  the  sea  and  the  interior  of  Bnuil,  by  the  means  of 
rivers,  are  in  general  very  difficult,  and  they  are  particulariy  so  in  the  river  of  San 
Matheo,  as  well  as  in  a  great  number  of  other  riven  which  resemble  it,  and  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  pilots  sajr  that  the  river  of  San 
Hatheo  turns  to  the  Nurth  above  the  entrance,  after  which  it  has  many  sinuob'tics. 
The  little  town  which  bears  its  name  ia  at  7  leagaes  from  the  entrance. 

At  36  leagues  to  the  southward  from  the  bar  of  Sou  Matheo  is  the  Point  Tubarao, 
on  the  North  aide  of  iho  bay  of  Bspirito  Santo.  The  coast  between,  generally  low 
Knd  aandy,  is  broken  by  the  months  of  the  small  rivers  named  Riu  Stea,  Ria  Duce, 
Jityi  Magot,  and  Carahype,  which  are  all  unimportant  to  navigators.  No  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  on  this  coast  until  ;fou  reach  'i'nbarao,  from  which  point  a  reef  of 
rocka  extend  to  the  distance  of  700  fathoms :  with  this  exception  you  maj'  approach 
any  part  of  the  coast.  At  2  or  3  miles  off,  whether  advancing  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  depths  are  from  liO  to  9  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  mixed  with  gravel,  oaze, 
madrepores,  and  broken  sheila. 

Bio  Sees.— The  bar  of  the  Hio  Seca  is  10  leagues  to  the  southward  of  that  of  San 
5.  A.O.  2  1 
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Mathco,  and  preiipnta  only  a  sma)!  opening  between  the  trees  on  the  coest.  It  is 
probable  that  this  river  cxiBtH  only  during  rainy  weather,  and  the  suppueition  »eema 
confirmed  by  the  only  information  obtained  concerning  it. 

HIO  DOCE— The  entrance  of  the  Rio  Doce  lies  in  lat.  19°  36'  6T ,  long.  ST 43", 
10  leagntB  to  the  soathward  of  the  Rio  Seca.  It  is  said  to  extend  far  up  the  country, 
but  its  entrance  is  too  small  to  admit  larfK  Tes»ela  ;  it,  however,  appears  like  a  larfte 
open  space  between  the  trees  with  which  the  coast  is  covered.  A  bank  of  red  Hsud 
estendB  from  each  of  its  two  points,  and  the  entrance  is  acaiD  obstructed  by  another 
hank  of  sand,  which  rises  above  water.  The  northern  point  extends  oat  a  little 
more  than  the  other,  and  hau  on  it  a  large  house. 

When  over  the  bar  you  enter  a  noble  and  spacioos  basin,  in  which  are  •ome  is- 
lands, and  on  the  South  side  of  which  is  a  rilk^  named  OuarUl  da  Regeneia- 
Attj/Htta,  the  houses  of  which  are  visible  from  sea.  There  are  large  warehoiueB  fur 
the  merchandise  which  passes  up  and  down  the  Kio  Doce,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  of  Bnuil. 

From  Iht  bar  of  tht  Rio  Doce  to  Ponto  do  T\4barao,  or  Shark's  Point,  the  dt^itanee 
is  about  10  leagues,  and  the  general  trend,  with  some  inSections,  S.  3^  W.  Great 
part  of  the  coast  b  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  the  shore  is  of  red  eaod ;  but  all  th« 
interior,  from  the  Rio  San  Matheo,  gradnatlr  rises  to  the  westward,  and  for  10 
leagues  northward  from  Point  Tubarao  the  land  is  more  elevated  down  to  the  shore*; 
it  IS  only  to  the  northward  of  the  Rio  Doee  that  the  country,  viewed  from  the 
aea,  appears  entirely  flat,  and  it  doee  not  chnnfce  this  appearance  till,  in  proceed- 
ing uoruiward,  yon  reach  the  offing  of  Monat  Pawal,  a  diatance  of  more  than  50 
leajgueB. 

There  are  only  two  small  villages  standing  on  the  coast  between  the  beach  and  th« 
interior  marshes,  between  the  Rio  Doce  and  the  Serra  dos  Aymorea,  as  the  high 
lands  to  the  sonlhward  are  called.  The  first  is  a  small  military  post  a  few  milea  to 
the  South,  called  the  Cuartel  Combaio ;  the  next  is  the  Riacho,  13  miles  from  the 
Rio  Uooe.  • 

The  Serra  dob  Athoreb  are  excellent  landmarks  while  sailing  within  si^ht  of 
land.  The  first  summits  visible  ircta  sea  are  a  line  of  low  couicul  humrooclcB,  slightly 
flattened,  commencing  in  lat.  IfP  30',  and  increasing  in  elevation  to  the  SoulS. 
Mount  Mucurala,  in  10°  51',  is  the  loftiest  of  the  chain,  and  is  2,T2J  feet  hi^h.  seen 
IS  or  20  leagues  off.  It  haa  a  triple  summit,  which  makes  it  appear  like  Mi'Btr« 
Alvarez,  particularly  irom  the  the  N.E.,  but  no  mistake  can  ariae,  as  this  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  other  hills,  and  the  latter  stands  alone.  Mount  Gaiitello,  lat.  19*  67', 
and  1,T3S  feet  high,  stands  alone  on  the  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  Aj'raores 

Momit  Mutra  Aharez,  by  abbreviation  MeitiaM,  in  lat.  20'  9',  heijiht  3,215  feet, 
ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  landmarks  on  the  whole  coast  of  Brasil.  It  standa 
quite  alone,  near  the  sea,  and  its  steep  sides  are  clothed  with  a  dense  forest,  among 
which  are  large  quantities  of  the  tree  producing  the  famous  baUau  of  Peru.  It  la 
an  extinct  volcano,  and  has  in  some  directions  a  flat  summit. 

The  Barra  da  Santa  Ouz,  in  lat-  19*  55',  is  easily  made  out  by  the  neighbonring 
mountains  and  by  the  village  of  Aldeia  Velha  at  its  mouth.  The  bar  has  only  7  or 
8  feet  on  it  at  high  water.  The  Barra  d" Almeida,  in  lat.  20°  2',  is  the  mouth  of  Ab 
Rait  Magot,  quite  impassable.  The  Barra  Carahipe,  Ist.  'id'  9',  is  on  the  same  pa- 
rallel with  Mestre  Alvarez,  but  is  also  useless :  the  same  with  the  Barrn  Carapcbon, 
in  lat.  20*  13'.  A  thoal,  which  hieaks  at  times  wiili  ptrlinps  ^>  1o  ;jO  foet  water, 
lies  off  hew,  with  Mestre  Alvarez  bearing  N.  K2*  W,,  and  Muuni  Moreno  S.  51°  W., 
at  2^  miles  S,  75'  £.  from  the  Barra  de  Carapebun. 

ESPIRITO  BANTO,  or  POUT  VICTORIA.— The  entianc.of  this  bay  may  be 
readily  known,  in  advancing  either  from  the  North  or  the  South,  by  conspicuooa 
marks,  seen  from  the  offlnt;.  Theae  are  two  monntains,  whereof  the  one,  situate  on 
the  Suutii  point  of  the  bay,  is  named  ManU  Moreno  (669  feet),  and  the  other,  North 
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Mount  Mor«no  u  conical  And  partly  noodj,  but  devoid  of  Terdore  on  the  eMiem 
side,  and  it  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  10  leagues  ntf.  Its  base  forma,  on  the 
North,  the  Snath  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  Espiritn  Santo.  At  'H  mileit 
to  the  S.E.  of  it  are  two  rocks  of  unequal  size,  named  the  Pacotei ;  and  at  about  half 
a  mile  S.  60°  W.  from  Mount  Moreno  ia  the  Morra  of  Notta  Senhora  da  Pmka,  a 
rockj  hill  4S2  feet  hi|;h,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  handsome  convent  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  raa}>  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  5  leagues.* 

At  a  mile  N.  by  E.  of  the  town  of  Victoria  is  the  Frade  Lenpardo,  a  needle-shajied 
peak,  1,100  or  1,200  feet  high,  and  of  singular  appearance. 

Two  islets,  sttnale  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Monte  Moreno,  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  harhoar  of  EHpirito  Santo  {  but,  the  space  comprised  be- 
tween these  isles  and  the  hill  is  much  obdtmcted  by  reeCi  and  three  rocks,  la  Pnlea 
'the  whale),  and  a    Oacailo,  and   a  dangerous  reef,   Ijmile   E.N.E.  from  Mount 
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Although  in  appearance  an  excellent  harbour,  it  is  not  so  useftil  aa  it  seems,  for 
between  the  South  islet,  cnlled  Boi  (which  has  a  house  on  its  summit),  and  the  foot 
of  Mount  Moreno,  there  is  a  bar  with  only  15  feet  at  low  water.  Therefore  a  vessel 
of  greater  draught  must  await  the  rising  tide.  Within  this  it  opens  into  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour,  with  4  to  10  fathoms  depth  nearly  up  to  the  town  of  Victoria,  3  miles 
from  the  entrance. 

To  a  stranger  the  best  aDchoroge  appears  to  be  without  the  entrance,  in  12  or  13 
fiitboms,  wheuoe  the  college  at  Victoria  will  be  in  a  line  wilb  the  northern  buNc  of 
Mount  Moreno.  Here  j'ou  will  have  a  bottom  of  ooie,  good  holding  ground,  and 
be  a  mile  without  all  danger  )  and  here  you  will  be  in  a  line  of  direction  for  proceed- 
ing upward,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

A  visit  to  the  Bay  of  Kspirito  Santo  may  be  useful  and  iiUeresliiig  to  the  mariner. 
At  a  league  above  the  town  of  Viotoria,  and  even  in  the  town,  very  good  water  uiay 
be  obtained.  At  the  habitations  on  shore  yon  may  also  procure  wood,  cattle,  ond  an 
abundance  of  traits  of  the  country,  at  a  moderate  pace.  M.  KouHsin  adds, — We  do 
not  think  that  the  climate  of  this  town  is  very  wholesome,  aa  we  found  it  extremely 
humid.  The  height  of  the  mountains  and  lands  around,  and  the  great  cut  of  the 
river,  on  the  North  shore  of  which  the  town  ia  built,  account  for  this  condition.  At 
1,000  fathoms  to  the  East  of  the  meridian  of  the  town  is  a  large  conical  rock,  named 
Pao  lie  A^acar  [Sugar-loaf ),  44(i  feet,  for  which  yon  steer  ou  entering  the  river,  so 
aoon  as  you  have  doubled  Mount  Moreno. 

In  entering  this  harbour  the  first  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  outer  reef,  which 
has  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water  over  it.  It  is  just  cleared  to  South  by  bringing 
the  house  on  Boi  Islet  on  with  the  peak  Frade  Leopardo  N.  62°  E.  It  is  cleared  to 
the  North  by  keeping  the  church  or  convent  on  the  summit  of  Noesa  Senhora  da 
Penha  well  u]>en  North  of  Muunt  Moreno  S.  62'  W.  Having  passed  this,  st.-er  for 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  between  Boi  and  Mount  Moreno,  avoiding  the  Cavallo  and 
Balea  Kecfs  on  the  South  side,  and  the  ahoal  water  off  the  foot  of  the  mount,  which 
is  marked  by  two  buoys.  ' 

The  Town  oy  Victoria,  capital  of  the  province,  and  built  like  on  amphitheatre, 
on  the  side  of  the  river,  may  contain  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants. 

Motiat  Moreno  is  situate  in  20*  llf  i'S'  S.    Rise  and  fall  of  tide  in  the  anchorage 

•  This  convent  and  church  are  very  celebrated  in  Bnisil.  It  Is  in  Ut.  20°  19'2;t',  lonff. 
40°  14'  3'  (HoQChoK).  It  was  commenced  by  a  zeAlous  Spanish  priest  in  lioS,  and  in  laTA 
trtidition  says  it  was  Bnishod  in  amngle  niKbl  by  angols,  who  Iranspotteil  the  stiincson  Ihi'ir 
wings.  Il  has  n  great  lame  for  removi  ng  incurable  maladies,  and  a  coofctiuil  tiain  ol  pil- 
grims come  hither  with  abnndHul  offerings. 
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about  i  feet.  The  tidei  without  the  Bntnnoe  are  not  rqukr.  Wittkin,  on  the  ftiH 
and  change,  it  is  high  water  at  3''. 

ESPIRITO  SANTO  to  BEnETBNTE.— ^Near  the  land,  to  the  aonthward  erf  the 
Pacotee,  are  the  ielots  and  rocks  otjeea;  and  at  13  miles  more  to  the  southward  are 
the  Quarapari  Iileti,  between  which  and  the  land  ie  a  passage  for  small  Testela ;  mod 
all  nia;  advance  to  the  eastern  aide  of  them,  for  there  is  a  depth  of  7  &tb(HM. 
Farther  Sonth,  about  a  leagne,  are  the  low  islets  called  the  Raxai;  and  ftirtber  on 
at  an  equal  distaoce  is  the  islet  Etcahada.  at  4  miles  from  the  coast.  I"R«  ahipa 
may  p^  within  the  Razas  and  EscaWada,  as  the  depths  are  from  18  to  11 
bthoms. 

The  RiTER  OnARAFARi,  to  the  West  of  the  islet  Eecahada,  fblls  into  tbe  Ms  he- 
tween  two  woodv  hills,  of  which  that  to  the  Sonth  is  distingaiahed  by  some  palm 
trees,  visible  in  tne  offing,  man;  hnusea,  and  a  church  with  a  steeple.  The  latitude 
of  the  last  ia  20°  43'  06".  The  hil)  to  the  South  ta  named  in  the  country  Perrode 
Cao  i  the  other  ia  the  mountain  of  Giiarapart.  The  latter  is  the  highest ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  to  enter  the  river  it  should  be  to  the  N.W. 

Tlie  coast  hereabout,  and  to  the  northward,  is  of  moderate  height,  almost  covered 
with  small  trees,  close  to  each  other,  and  having  at  certain  diatancea  low,  jrellowisb 
cliffs,  which  are  not  found  to  the  southward  of  the  Point  of  Benevenle,  which  is  14 
miles  S.W.  from  Quarapari,  in  lat.  20°  5S'  ofl'.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  are 
several  groups  of  remarkable  moantains,  upright,  conical,  and  inclined,  which  give 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  a  character  different  from  that  which  precedes  it  to  the 
Nortii,  and  follows  it  to  the  South. 

fVom  the  parallel  of  the  Puint  of  BenettnU  to  ihat  of  the  ZileM  of  St  Ann*,  in 
aO°  23'  S.,  toe  shore  is  at  a  great  Jiatance  from  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  interior, 
leaving  between  them  an  extenaive  plain,  very  low,  and  extending  in  some  parts 
13  leagues.  At  this  distance  from  the  mountaina  lies  that  elbow  of  the  coast  named 
Cipe  &in  TTiomS. 

This  part  of  the  shore  of  Brasil  is  neariT  level  with  the  sea,  and  ]-ov  will  per- 
ceive only  some  treee  and  small  patches  of  land  at  a  distance,  Uie  country  appearing 
as  if  overflowed.  Prudence  will  therefore  dictste  a  sufileient  offing.  A  considerkble 
tract  hereabout  was  oni^  superficially  examined  by  the  Baron  Bonssin,  and  the  in- 
formation imparted  to  him  dt  the  coasters  was  erroneous,  hut  the  deficiency  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  information  of  British  officers. 

At  about  5  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  islet  Eacalvada,  or  Calvada,  near  Onarapttri) 
the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  there  is  fVetjncnt  occasion  to  haul  ont,  in  order  to 
keep  a  depth  of  12  fathoms.  Some  souodings  extend  ont  about  4  miles  to  the 
S.8.W.,  and  the  water  about  them  is  discoloured.  The  least  depth  found  waa  SJ 
fathoms,  and  danger,  if  any,  will  show  it«elf  plainly ;  for  the  water  shoalens  very 
suddenly  from  12  to  8  and  6  Ihthoms. 

An  islet  named  JVanceia  lies  at  about  4  miles  from  shore,  in  lat.  20°  65';  and  k 
reef,  having  T  fathoms  close  to  it,  atretchee  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  N.B. 
point.  Between  the  islet  and  main  the  depth  is  not  more  than  3  fothoms,  shoslinr 
gradually,  with  a  haid  bottom.  There  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoma,  sandy  gronnd, 
with  the  ialet  N.W.  by  W.  )  W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

At  about  6  miles  8.S.W.  ^  W.  from  Francesa  are  two  other  islets,  Pi'uma,  fnnall 
and  low,  with  reefs  extending  about  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  N.E.  and 
S.W.  point*.  In  the  passage  between  them  and  the  land  are  SJ  fathoma,  aandj 
bottom. 


A  group  of  lofty  and  remarkable 
Bcnevcnte  and  Cape  Son  Thome, 
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Their  peeked  end  needle  >haped  snmmiti,  meat  aingnlarlj  ragged  and  alimpt,  are 
verj  ungalar  when  their  boae  is  hidden  hy  the  evening  or  morning  roiats.  When 
visible  they  are  esccllent  land  mnrka  when  near  this  low  coast,  as  they  may  be 
aeen  20  or  25  leagnea  off,  ODnseqaently  at  15  leagues  from  the  land. 

Of  these  inonntatas  the  chief  are  the  Serra  d'llapemirim,  a  pTolongation  of  the 
Berr&de  Onanpari.  It  hitib  W.S.W.  and  E.N.B.,  and  its  highest  peak  S,S40  feet, 
is  in  lat.  2fl°  46 .  The  Serra  du  Pieo,  a  mass  of  mountains  Iring  between  the  coast 
Knd  the  previoos  chain,  in  Int.  20°  51' ;  it  is  only  about  3  miie  long,  and  some  of  its 
iks  resemble  the  Organ  Mountain  of  Kio.  The  Smra  Ilabaputina,  in  lat.  21°, 
ght  3,&O0  feet,  lies  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  Its  singular  summits  ha^e  given  it  the 
name  of  the  Qualro  Fraihi  Utapemirim.  The  South  end  of  the  Serra  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  summit,  2,800  feet  high,  in  lat.  21°  T.     The  Morro  Oarafao,  a  sin- 

Klar  rnrged  and  isolated  roonntain,  2,470  feet  high,  in  lat.  21°  14',  is  mi  the  right 
ok  of  the  Itababnana  River. 

To  the  South  of  Francesa  Island  the  coast  diminishes  in  heiRbt,  and  at  1  miles 
S.S.W.  from  it  is  the  month  of  tho  little  River  llapmnirim,  lat.  20°  68'  A  small 
■and  falet  lies  before  the  entrance.  At  5  miles  East  from  the  mouth  Capt.  Moucbec 
found  a  rocky  shoal  of  4  fathoms.  In  from  lat.  21°  9'  to  21°  12'  there  are  four  or 
five  red  cUfb,  good  land  marks.  They  ar«  called  the  Barreiro*  de  Sirif.  It  is  said 
that  a  5  fathom  bank  lies  3  miles  East  of  these  olifb. 

About  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  islets  Piuma,  and  at  nearly  S  miles  from  shore,  is  a 
•and-hank  of  1  fathoms,  with  9  and  10  fathoms  on  each  aide  of  it ;  but  shoaling 
gradually  toward  the  land.  Its  length  has  been  estimated  at  1 J  mile  long,  N.  and  8., 
by  one^quarter  broad.  The  water  on  approaching  and  receding  shoalens  and  deepens 
very  abruptly.  '  Off  Point  Xwvbu,  in  lat.  21°  II ,  there  is  an  appearanoe  of  breakers, 
ftt  3  miles  from  land. 

The  river  Ilabi^mana  or  Cabapuana,  lat.  21°  19',  is  wrongly  named  on  the  charta 
the  Camapuan.  It  is  only  fit  fbr  small  craft.  To  the  South  of  the  entrance  are  three 
low  red  clifib,  the  last  on  the  coast.  They  terminate  3  miles  southward,  at  Point 
Atiro. 

From  Point  Mumbu,  in  lat  21*  11',  to  Cape  San  Thomf,  in  22°  2',  the  coast  is 
generally  a  low  sandy  beach,  thickly  covered  with  bmshwood,  having  here  and  there 
k  stnnted  tree.  The  cape,  at  it  u  ealkd,  terminates  in  a  low  sandy  point;  the 
oountrr  to  a  great  extent  within  it  is  low,  drowned,  and  intersected  by  many  riven 
and  lakes. 

Z%«  tmmdingt  off  Point  SluriAu  are  very  irregular,  13  to  9  and  6  fathoms ;  the 
water  tiienoe  deepens  suddenly,  with  a  hard,  rocky  bottom.  8.E.  from  tbia  part  of 
the  ooost,  10  or  II  leagues  off,  there  are  20  to  22  fathoms  of  water,  and  bottom  of 
Teiy  fine  white  sand  i  nut  hence  toward  the  ahore  on  the  West,  and  toward  Cape  San 
Thom^i  it  gradoally  becomes  coarser  and  more  regular. 

It  has  been  uotioed  as  an  indication  that  may  b«  useful,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
San  ThomS,  the  oaiy  bottom,  so  common  to  the  South  of  this  parallel,  almost  entirely 
disappear*,  being  here  succeeded  by  a  bottom  of  sand  and  broken  sbelU  ;  these  are,  at 
laaat,  the  qualities  of  bottjim  fonnd  on  the  survey,  from  the  coast  to  the  distance  of 
10  or  12  leagoea  off.  It  may  be  remarked  again,  that  at  several  leagues  to  the  Soath 
<rf  the  parallel  of  Belmonte,  or  about  16°  20'  S.,  commences  a  bottom  of  white  tofa  or 
aandstone,  mixed  with,  or  formed  of,  broken  madrepores,  which  extend  Hr  to  the 
northward,  and  which  is  scarcely,. if  at  all,  foand  in  the  South. 

The  Sietr  P4rahtfba  do  Sul.—At  14  miles  S.W.  J  W.  from  Point  Retiro  is  a  small 
bay  in  which  is  good  anohoraice,  much  used  by  coasters.  Into  this  bay  the  River 
Farabyba  do  Sal  falls.  Its  delta  conaiets  chiefly  of  moving  sand.  Although  an  im- 
portant stream,  its  bar  prevents  it£  being  much  used.  At  its  entrance  is  the  small 
town  of  Sao  Joao  da  Sarra.' 
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CAFE  SAH  THOXE,  m  above  stated,  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbs  drowned 
land  which  renches  to  the  foot  of  the  inouutaitiB  before  duscribed.  The  cooat  itself  ia 
quite  lerel  with  the  Ka,  and  graduiillT  merges  into  nome  pntches  of  ve^retation,  4  or 
6  miles  inside.  At  7  or  3  mHes  off,  rbia  line  of  vcrdare  cannot  be  seen,  and  aa  it  is 
frequently  haey,  even  in  fine  weather,  everj"  caution  is  necessary  by  sounding  to 
avoid  the  Biink  of  San  Thome  lying  off  the  cape,  which  is  between  lata.  21°  Hff  and 
2r  r,  long.  40'56'23\ 

The  BAITC  of  SAH  THOHE.— A  bank  to  the  north-eastward  of  Cape  San 
Thomg,  previously  omitted  in  the  chai-ta,  was  explored,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
those  accidents  by  which  so  may  dangers  have  bp^n  made  known.  On  this  shoal 
the  ahiu  Earl  of  Morley  struck  and  lost  its  rudder.  It  extends  9  miles  out  from 
the  land  ;  the  general  depth  of  watei  on  it  is  uncertain,  but  on  one  spot  only  3  feet 
were  fonnd.  There  is  a  passage  between  the  shoal  (now  called  the  Morley  Bank)  and 
the  land,  but  it  has  only  10  or  VI  feet  water. 

■.  Napier,  R.N.,  master  of  H.M.S.  WeOctlfji, 
oval  form,  and  4  leaRuea  ii 
MQthevn  edge  in  a  line  with  Cape  St.  Thom£  bearing  nearly  E.N.E. 

From  the  River  Parahyba  do  Su!,  or  the  parallel  of  21"  37',  northward  to  lat  21°, 
the  coast  gradually  heightens,  and  has  several  remarkable  hills  inland;  but  in  21* 
the  beach  is  not  more  than  tram  30  to  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  about 
21°  10'  are  three  remarkable  red  cliffs  close  together,  the  largest  being  <o  the  soath- 
ward.  In  about  21°  28',  at  some  distance  inland,  is  a  remarkable  eugarloaf  hill, 
tapeting  to  a  fine  point  or  peak  at  the  summit. 

From  the  parallel  of  21°  to  21°  10'  the  soundings  are  very  irregular  Bear  the  shore, 
frequently  altering  'J  or  4  fathoms  at  one  cajiX  of  the  lead  ;  at  6  miles  from  land,  S,  1, 
10,  and  13  fathoms  have  been  found.  Heieabuut  the  great  bank  of  soundings  ap- 
pears to  be  steep  on  the  outside,  deepening  suddenly  from  26  fathoms  to  no  ground 
at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.  In  all  tne  space  of  9  or  10  miles  over  these  irrcgnlor 
soundings  the  bottom  is  of  rotten-stone  and  coral,  changing  on  the  outer  edge  to 
coral  and  shells. 

On  approaching  Cape  San  Tkomi  the  soundings  are  very  regular,  over  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  on  approaching  the  shoal  the  ground  becomes  finer  g  a  few  casts  of  mad 
may  be  found,  but  the  bottom  generally  is  of  fine  sand. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Shoals  of  San  Thom^,  having  4J  fathoms,  appears  to 
beat  from  the  cape  between  East  and  S.E.  7  or  8  miles.  H.M.S.  Jaseur,  Capt.  Martin, 
in  November,  1825,  crossed  in  the  last-mentioned  depth,  and  a  native  smack,  abont  11 
Diile  within,  fmtn  that  ship,  bad  4  fathoms.  The  least  water  found  upon  this  Bhoaf, 
'    I,  inshore  from  the  ship,  waa  3,  3{,  and  4  fkthoms. 

nelw    "  "  '  '  „     c     n- 


In  4{  fathoms,  and  close  to  the  breakers  of  Cape  San  Thomg,  ths  current  has  been 
fonnd  BO  very  strong  that  a  ship  with  difficulty  got  out  e.gain.  In  3^  fathoms  to  the 
MUthward  the  water  was  so  mneh  agitated,  and  the  current  so  strong  over  the 
breakers,  that  even  a  small  vessel  could  not  attempt  it  without  danger. 

A  ship  falling  in  with  this  part  of  the  coast  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
Jone,  may  make  toward  the  land  in  safety,  only  taking  care  not  to  enter  into  less 
than  10  fathoms  when  off  the  cape ;  as  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  etimmt 
setting  soot h-eadt ward,  at  abont  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  the  hour.* 
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Pilot  or  Jeiris  Bank- — Off  Cape  San  Thom£  there  liea  a  bank  of  sonndinKs 
fiinnd  by  H.M.S.  Pilot,  Cupt.  Jerviii,  which  we  have  named  aa  above.  The  foHawing 
•re  the  particulars  : — "  On  December  6,  1843,  a.m-,  ninniuff  for  Kio  Janeiro,  found 
the  water  very  much  discoloured,  sounded  in  115  lathamg,  sand ;  al:  10°  soundtd  ia 
25  falhomii;  at  noon,  lat.  21°  44'  S..  long.  39°  3d'  W.,  then  16  j,  shoaled  the  water 
Kraduallj,  until  we  had  in  the  alarboard  chains  15  fathoma,  and  in  the  port  chains 
carely  9  fathonia.  Tbia  continued  nnlil  4  p.m.,  and  then  ahoaled  to  )  12  fothoms, 
going  3  knots,  breeze  increBiiing ;  then  deepened  to  16  and  17  fathoma,  and  shoaled 
again  tO  li!i  )  at  4''  no  bottom  with  20  fathoms,  at  9''  leadsmen  in.  Lead  hove  pvcry 
hftlfhourtill  midnight;  Cape  Frio  bearing  at  noon  S.W.  by  W.  J  W.  HO'j  Cape 
San  Thom«,  W.  i  S,.  8(f  ;  Espirito  Santo,  N.N.W.  1  W.  109'."  Thia  ia  the  account 
we  have  of  it ;  but  the  gi'-'inti  bearings  place  it  several  miles  to  the  South  and  I'lant 
of  the  latitude  and  longitude  atated.  We  have,  therefore,  marked  the  position  aa 
doubtfiil  on  the  chart. 

HACAHE  or  Stft.  ANITA  BAT.— The  large  bar,  formed  between  Cape  San 
Thoni^  in  lat.  22°  2'  and  Cape  Busies  in  22°  iH;  is  named  Macahe  or  St.  Anna'i  Bay. 
The  distance  between  these  pointa  ia  nearly  22  leaguea.  The  bay  is  deep  and  spacioila, 
and  the  shore  throughout  is  very  low.  In  rough  weather  the  surf  is  violent,  and  the 
broken  water  runa  op  a  long  inclined  plane.     When  the  sea  ia  aerene,  and  the  ripple 


rely  light,  it  eats  away  the  sands,'  and  forms  a  Matter  beach,  with  a  per- 

Kndicular  boundaiTi  wherein  the  laminated  appearance  of  the  sand  is  iremarkable. 
<  the  southward  the  shore  is  covered  with  shingles,  and  when  it  meets  the  high 


rocka  beyond  the  River  Una,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay,  it  becomes  bold,  stretches 
to  the  eastward,  and  forms  the  point  of  Butiot,  called  in  some  charts  Cmaries  Point, 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Una  ia  the  amall  aecure  bay  of  the  Arma^o,  afibrding  refuge 
to  vestels  baflled  in  their  attempts  to  double  the  csjje,  and  when  the  wind  blows  hard 
from  the  Eatit.  The  entrance  is  between  two  small  rocky  islands.  The  anchorage 
lies  to  the  aoutb -eastward  of  the  entrance. 

Within  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues  fVom  Cape  San  Tham6,  are  three 
ialete,  named  the  IsUtt  o/SUi.  Anna.  They  conaiat  oF  two  larger  and  three  smaller 
iateti,  the  highest  about  500  feet  high.  These,  seen  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  appear 
united.  The  southern  isle  ia  the  highest,  and  the  lowest  is  to  the  East.  According 
to  the  pilots,  the  channel  between  them  end  tbe  main  is  so  safe,  that  you  may  here 
repair  any  damage,  and  careen  the  vessel  if  required,  'i'he  depth  to  the  southward  of 
the  isles,  at  4  or  b  miles  from  land,  is  from  IT  to  27  fathoms,  oaty  bottom. 

The  Barra  de  Fnrada,  about  12  miles  West  of  the  extremity  of  Cape  San  Thom£, 
is  an  opening  Ihroagh  the  level  aendy  beach  into  a  aeries  of  shallow  lagoona,  which 
inundate  the  country  in  the  rear.  It  may  be  known  by  a  few  housea  and  two  cocoa- 
nut  tteea,  the  only  onca  on  all  the  coast  as  far  aa  Macah^. 

Prom  the  Barra  de  Fnrada  towarda  Sta.  Anna  Islands  the  depths  are  regiilar, 
there  being  9  or  10  fathoma  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  within  5  or  6  mile«  of  the  laud. 
At  4  or  5  leagues  from  the  coa^t  are  from  20  to  22  fathoma,  muddy  bottom,  lliis 
■ort  of  bottom  eitends  across  to  Cape  Buzios,  with  29  aud  30  bthoms ;  a  change  to 
UDd  ia  a  proof  of  approaching  tbe  luid. 


40*  80',  at  S  a.m.  sounded  in  3'2  SithouB  ;  at  3><  16'"  p.m.  in  S,  and  in  3"  20°' in  6}  and  6; 
the  ahip  running  between  5  and  S  knuts,  a,  dark,  squally  uioming,  with  all  sail  set.  No 
tiine  was  lost  in  shortening  stiil,  snd  the  small  bower  unchor  cut  adrift,  when  the  ship  wus 
in  half  four.    Her  diaught  was  22  feet,  and  a  heavy  swell  on  at  the  lime. 

At  daybreak  the  shoals  of  Sim  Thomf,  broaldiig-  very  high,  bore  W.  by  N.  1  mile  dis- 
tant. At  this  time  it  cleared  sway,  and  they  could  bod  nearly  30  miles  from  the  mast- 
head, but  no  land  was  to  be  seen. 

llkis  statement  has  appeared  in  our  former  editions,  and  although  the  greatest  doubt  vna 
.  then  expressed  of  its  trutb,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Capt.  Mouchez  snys  (1863) 
that  the  iVtanpi  Imperial  was  only  i  oi  6  miles  (inatoad  of  30  miles)  from  the  North  edge 
of  the  Son  Thami  Bonk,  and  that  no  such  bank  as  reported  does  exist. 
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Off  the  N.E.  part  of  Sta.  Anna  Islea  are  several  barreo  rocks ;  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  islet  ia  anchorage,  in  T  and  8  fathoms,  well  aheltered  from  easterlj  and  8.B. 
winds,  bnt  exposed  to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.,  but  with  the  latter  there  is  seldom  much 
ivell.  The  proper  rout«  to  this  anchorage  is  b;  the  S.W.,  tbrongh  a  clear  pasMge, 
with  10  and  12  mthome,  close  to  the  ialee,  near  which  ia  tbe  deepeat  water. 

From  off  the  North  end  of  the  larj^t  isle  a  sand-bank  atretches  to  tbe  8.W.  qnd 
'W.N.W.,  with  3  to  S  fathoms  over  it,  tbe  greatest  depth  bein^  at  aboTc  halfway 
across  the  passsffe  toward  the  main.  This,  therefore,  impedes  the  passage  from  the 
N.E.  ;  but  the  snip  mav  beat  out  of  the  S.W.  chanoeL  Laree  veaeels  attempting  the 
latter  should  citremllT  keep  the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger  island  to  the  eastward  of  S.E., 
becaose  the  water  sboalenB  suddenlv  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  bank,  and  likewio* 
toward  a  sandy  beach  on  the  Urge  island. 

About  6ta.  Anna  Islea  the  sonndinga  ere  regular,  excepting  on  the  bank  whioh 
extends  westerly  fcom  the  North  end  of  the  larger  island.  This  bonk  ia  steep-to  on 
both  sides,  the  water  euddenly  shoaling  from  7  to  4  and  3  fathoms,  bottom  of  mnd, 
bat  on  the  outside  of  the  islands  sand  only. 

From  the  anchorage,  in  7  Uhoms,  at  three- quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sandy 
beach  on  the  large  island,  the  bearinge  ore,  tbe  S.W.  point  of  the  huge  island  Soofh ; 
the  northern  part  of  the  same,  E.  }  8. ;  the  outer  point  of  the  S.W,  island,  N.N.E.  ; 
and  the  islet  Feno,  at  the  enttonoe  of  Macahe  River,  N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  Large  ahipa 
should  bring  up  ftuther  to  the  southward,  keeping  the  N.W.  point  of  the  laive  isla 
'  "  " '    -  "■="  *"  ft...-j  '  "-  8  fathoms,  at  a  sufficient  distaiuu 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  anchorage  at  an^  time  ;  only  recol- 
lecting that  the  passage  to  it  ttom  the  N.E.  is  hardly  of  sufficient  depth  for  large 

About  the  middle  of  the  sandy  beaoh  of  tbe  large  island  there  is  a  passage  thrangh 
the  trees  to  a  well  of  scanty  and  indifferent  water ;  but  firewood  may  be  obtsined 
here  in  any  quantity  close  to  the  beach. 

Eermn  Bock.— The  rock  npon  which  the  steam-packet  Strmai  was  lost  in  Sep- 
tem^ter,  1861,  l»a  been  examined  by  Lieut.  Manoel  Antonio  Vital  de  Oliveira.  It  h 
a  pointed  rock,  which  lisee  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom,  and  is  entirely 
detached  from  the  islands  forming  the  Santa  Anna  group.  It  is  about  35  feet  long 
by  14  feet  broad,  and  has  three  pinnacles  ot  heads,  ue  highest  of  which  is  scarcely 
ennk  4J  feet.  Around  it  the  depths  are  S^  to  6J  bthoms.  It  is  in  lat.  22'  21'  10'. 
long.  1'  23'  40'  E.  of  Rio,  or  41-  43'  15'  W.,  the  church  of  Santa  Anna  bearing  S.  TOr' 
W.,  the  North  extreme  of  the  islands  of  Sta.  Anna  8.  2fi°  E.,  3^  miles,  the  centre  of 
the  Papogaios  Islands,  8.  GUT  W.  3^  miles,  and  the  summit  of  Mono  Imburo  N.  40^ 
W.,  the  beaeh  IJ  mile  distant  in  the  last  direction. 

Variation  2  W. ;  high  water  2^  30°>|  rise  SJ  feet. 

Baira  de  Kaei^, — In  the  bay  within  Sta.  Anna  liies,  at  6  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  them,  is  the  village  o(  MacahS,  situated  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Hacahg  and  the  sea  beach.  It  consists  of  abont  150  houses,  neatly  painted  and 
whitewashed ;  for  the  moat  part  smalt  ones,  and  of  a  single  story,  with  a  few  of 
superior  siie  and  pretensions,  on  a  rising  ground,  near  the  month  of  the  river ;  where 
aim,  near  the  snmBiit,  stand  the  church  and  Hagstsff.  The  mouth  of  the  harboor  is 
not  more  than  70  yards  broad,  and  unfit  for  the  entrance  of  vesBots  of  more  than  200 
tons.  If  the  fl^  be  hoisted,  it  is  aaignal  that  Mve  enbwice  is  safe.  In  going  in,  a 
vessel  must  steer  elosc  to  tbe  South  side  of  the  rook ;  and  when  she  comes  abreast  of 
it,  should  let  go  her  anchor,  with  about  15  fathoms  of  cable.  If  she  overshoot  this 
berth,  she  must  put  the  helm  hard  a-starboord,  and  nm  between  the  southern  point, 
where  there  ia  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  2  miles  long,  with  remarksblr  clear  water. 
A  little  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  close  to  the  shore,  lies  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  which  roust  be  carefully  avoided. 

Thi  mouth  of  the  BiverMacaht  bears  N.W.  by  W,  fhrai  the  largest  of  the  Sta.  Annk 
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iaiM,  with  the  iaiet  Fern  off  the  entrance,  a  barren  rock  with  lome  hashes  npon  it. 
There  are  two  or  three  rocks  at  about  three-qnarterB  of  a  mile  from  the  ialet,  over 
wfaiob  the  sea  breaks,  bat  there  is  a  paesage  on  either  side. 

Id  the  river,  water  mav  be  obtained  in  anj  quantity  ;  and  a  supply  of  refresh- 
msntB,  by  giving  two  or  three  days'  notice,  as  they  oitist  be  procarea  from  the  in- 
t«rior  oountiy. 

At  times  the  water  from  this  rirer,  on  mnninf;  toward  the  S.W.  pasuge  of  Stn. 
Anna  laica,  appears  much  discoloured,  like  that  of  a  sandbank;  but  with  n  chanj;e  of 
wind  it  resumes  its  proper  ooloar.  Such  changes  in  the  colonr  4re  attributed,  not  to 
ahoals,  but  to  rains  in  the  interior,  and  the  operation  of  the  wind. 

At  12  miles  south-westward  of  Maeah^  is  the  month  of  the  Itio  da»  Ottnu,  inoeh 
fiMt^nented  by  coaateis,  but  otherwise  unimportant. 

The  interior  land  is  very  rugged,  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Strra  de  MatahS,  the  most 
remarkable  peak  of  which  is  the  Frade  da  Mneahf,  20  miles  N.  \  W.  from  the  Marro 
de  San  Joao,  and  5,740  feet  in  heia-ht.  It  has  perpendicular  sides,  and  a  shaq)  peak 
Tvhich  leans  toward  the  North,  but  is  uaaally  enveloped  in  clouds.  Another  re- 
markable hill  is  the  Serra  Iriry,  1,800  feet  high ;  it  nas  four  sharp  pinnacles,  and 
■tuida  a  mUes  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  22*  27'. 

Th«  Marro  of  San  Joao,  2,660  feet  high,  may  be  easily  known  by  its  insularity  on 
the  coast,  the  nndulation  of  its  summit,  and  its  distance  from  the  chain  beyond  it  in 
the  interior.    Its  laL  is  22°  32',  in  long.  41°  59'. 

The  Barra  Sao  Joao  is  about  12  miles  south-westward  from  that  of  Maeah^.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of  a  sandy  hay,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast,  having  a  depth 
(at  high  water]  of  II  or  12  feet.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bonk,  aod  has  a  considerable 
eoosting  trade. 

At  the  termination  of  the  sandy  beach  the  coast  trends  to  the  eastward  and  assumes  a 
different  character,  terminating  in  Cap*  Biuiot,  a  large  promontory  of  steep  rocks 
directed  to  the  North,  It  forms  to  the  northward  of  it  a  wide  bay,  2  miles  in  extent 
East  and  West,  and  IJ  mile  deep.  It  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  perfectly  sheltered, 
and  lees  need  than  it  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is  but  little  known. 

Anoorai. — At  7  leagues  S-  hy  W.  hoax  Sta.  Anna  Isles  lies  the  group  called  the 
Ancorat  (or  Anchor)  Iski.  These  consist  of  two  islets  and  a  large  white  rock  l^ing 
to  the  southward  of  the  inner  one,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  reef.  The  outer  islet 
b  6  miles  B.  by  S.  from  Cape  Btuios,  and  between  the  islets  is  a  channel  of  2:1 
and  24  fathoms.  The  easternmost  isle  reaemblea  a  cardinal's  hat.  Small  vcaseis, 
■se  islete  and  the  land ;  and  i 
1  the  passage  may  allow  vessels  of  every  class  ti 
pasa  inrougn. 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Busies  b  the  littlo  isle  Branca,  or  White  Islet  and 
the  Iiiel  do  F«rro,  or  .^u,  a  barren  rock,  with  somo  bushes  upon  it,  as  already 
deecribed. 

Fapagayoi. — The  continental  coast  between  Cape  Busioe  and  the  Iile  Frio  forms 
a  bay  called  Papagayot  for  Parrof*)  Bay.  The  bearing  and  distance  between  its 
extreme  ^ints  are  S.S.W.  14  miles.  A  great  portion  of  the  bay  ia  occupied  by  a 
^ronp  of  Islets  and  rocks. 

The  Papagayoa  Rock,  discovered  by  Captain  Mouchct  in  the  d'Entrtcaileaux,  lies 
1  mile  B.3.E.  from  the  highest  of  the  group  (305  feet).  It  is  very  amatl  and  very 
dangrrout,  having  only  a  very  small  point  even  with  tne  water  and  7  and  S  fathoms 

At  about  6  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Isle  Frio,  and  at  the  North  end  of  a  low 
■aody  beach,  ate  a  small  fort  and  flagstaff,  on  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  of  a  lillle 
river,  which  foils  down  from  the  village  of  Papagayoe. 

S.A.O.  3  A 
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CAPE  FBIO  ii  a  high  *nd  ni^tced  prcnnontory,  the  BODth' western  txtremitj  of 
«n  ills  bearing  the  Mme  name,  which  form*,  on  iU  N.W.  aide,  a  oonvenient  harbonr, 
Port  Frio,  sffording  Kood  aheltcr.  althongb  it  i*  open  to  the  N.E.  Tbe  niininit  of  tba 
i«le  id  in  lat.  22°  59'  bS",  long.  41°  58'  30  . 

Frio  Ible,  which  foraii  the  S.E.  side  of  the  harboar,  is  neartj  3  milea  in  l«n^1i 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  1  mile  in  breadth.  Great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  analniMt 
impenetrable  wood.  Beautiful  flowers  abound  in  every  part,  and  these  arc  not  limited 
to  the  Kmatl  clara  of  plants,  a«  there  ore  large  tieea  covered  with  the  most  InxQriant 
bloom  i  bat  there  are  also  reptilei  in  moat  extensive  variety,  from  the  alligator  to  the 
greeo  lizard,  and  snakes  trota  I  to  30  feet  in  length,  many  of  which  are  benutifnlly 
variegated.  Beautiful  birds  also  abound,  but  few  of  them  siag ;  and  there  are 
mjriada  of  insects,  many  of  which  are  diatreaaingly  tronhleaome. 

The  hie  of  Frio  may  be  seen  under  favourable  clrenmstances  at  15  IpBgues  offL 
When  bearing  from  the  East  or  the  West  it  presents  two  mountains,  one  of  which  ia 
1,070  and  the  other  1,300  feet  high,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  southern  is  tba 
smallest,  both  in  height  and  breadth.  On  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  bearing  these  two 
monntains  seem  to  form  one  mass,  with  a  double  summit,  like  two  small  points ;  at 
the  same  time  will  be  seen  a  little  conical  islet,  at  1  or  2  cables'  lengths  to  the  E.S.E. 
of  the  cape. 

Od  all  the  shore,  at  the  distance  oT  a  mile  from  the  North  to  W.S.W.  by  the  Sonlh, 
are  found  from  27  to  4d  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  chiefly  of  oaxe. 

B  of  the 


Yet,  because  one  or  two  unaccountable  wrecks  have  taken  place  in  its  neighbourhood, 
it  is  firequently  decried  and  dreaded  as  a  formidable  and  dangerous  promnntory. 
instead  of  being  regarded,  as  it  realty  is,  a  &ithfal  and  intelligible  landmark  and 
monitor." 

LIGHTHOUSB.  —A  lighthonse  had  long  been  established  (fn  the  summit  of  the 
island,  at  an  olevatioo  of  Sbo\A  1,000  feet,  far  too  high  for  such  a  monitor.  From 
July,  1B36,  it  showed  a  revolving  liKbt,  bat  it  was  n-eqnently  obeeured  by  mist  and 
bass,  so  that  no  dependance  could  he  placed  on  seeing  it.  It  was  therefore  re-e«t«- 
blishedinI862. 

The  ntv  light  is  exhibited  from  a  handsome  iron  lighthouse  erected  on  the  Forinho 
do  Cabo  point,  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Frio,  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  old  lighthoose.  The  tower  is  round,  and 
fi3  feet  high. 

It  is  a  reviving  ahtle  Ught,  said  to  attain  its  greatest  brilliancy  every  minut*  amdm 
half,  and  is  seen  in  all  urections  fi'om  seaward  through  an  arc  of  325",  or  when 
bearing  between  S.W.  and  E^t.  The  elevation  of  the  light  is  S22  feet  above  tb* 
sea,  and  shonld  be  seen  25  miles.  The  duration  of  the  total  eclipse  is  only  &  aeconds. 
The  former  light  on  the  sammit  of  Cape  Frio  ia  diitcon tinned. 

PORT  FRIO,  or  the  harbour,  is  more  than  a  mile  in  extent  each  way,  and  iU 
depths  are  tnm  19  to  4  fhthoms  ;  but  in  the  centra,  12  to  16  fathoms.  Its  great  en- 
trance ia  at  the  Eaat  end,  on  the  South  side  of  an  elevated  islet,  named  llha  dai 
Paroo* :  this  entrance  ia  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  depths  are  2fi  to  Id 
fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  mud  and  sand.  The  entrance  from  the  S.W.  is  very  narnnr, 
but  has  a  depth  of  10  and  12  fatboma,  and  there  is  anchorage  almost  immediatslj 
within  it,  for  large  ships,  in  7  to  10  fathoms ;  further  in  ia  a  bar,  on  the  shoakat 
part  of  which  are  only  10  and  11  feet;  bo  that  this  passage  is  fit  for  email  vaasela 
only. 

The  harbour  u  commodions,  and  secure  against  all  winds,  excepting  N.E,,  bat 
even  with  the  kttcr  yon  may  be  sheltered  by  the  little  isle  dot  Pmtot  [300  feet  high  ) 
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which  Um  on  ths  North  side  of  tho  entrance.  This  anchornjfe,  wherein  the  bottom 
ii  of  good  holdiDg  ip^jand,  ii  uiefal  to  the  coaaten,  who  can  bo  oat  bj  either  of  ths 
puaev,  according  to  their  deatinatioD  northward  or  toathwarc,  and  the  direction  of 
th«  winda. 

A  amall  fort  standi  on  a  rockf  point  between  two  sandy  cored  on  the  N.W.  aide  of 
the  harbonr,  and  which  entirely  commands  the  principal  entrance  t«  the  anohoraife. 
A  little  within  thii  fort  waa  a  village,  oocnpied  mostly  by  Sshermcn,  There  are  torn* 
fine  undy  places  here  for  hauling  the  leine,  which  appeared  to  be  the  chief  oacupa< 
tton  of  toe  inhabitants. 

Water  may  be  had  from  WelLs  in  the  coves  on  the  North  and  N.W.,  aa  well  as  on 
the  idand  near  ita  West  end,  where  hnta  may  be  seen.  The  tide  flowa  here,  on  hit 
and  change  davs,  nntil  9^,  and  ita  vertical  rite  is  about  4}  feet.  FwuMm  of  the 
oompaai,  2°  &'  W.,  1862. 


a>tM  Fri)  btarinff  W.  by  8.25  mife». 


v.— CAPE  FBIO  TO  RIO  JANEIRO,  INCLU8I\^. 

The  asaomed  utnatiou  of  Cape  Frio,  ii  lat.  23°  1'  18°,  and  long.  41'  6T  30'.  Thii 
rugKed  promontory  u  the  moat  remarkable  headland,  as  welt  as  the  most  important 
lanofall,  on  all  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  off  this  cape  to  the  Sugarloaf,  on  the 
West  aide  of  the  entrance  to  Hio  Janeiro,  the  conrxe  by  compass  is  nearly  West,  and 
the  distance  63  miles.  The  land  between  is  mostly  low  and  sandy ;  bnt  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  beach  it  rises  to  a  series  of  elevated  and  uneven  mountains,  an  appear- 
ance interesting  and  pictnresqne. 

At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Frio,  which  is  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  S.W.  and  West  point  of  the  island,  is  a  eove  in  wbich  U.M.8.  T/Utit  ran 
ashore,  and  was  wrecked,  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Dec.,  IS30. 

The  Thttit,  having  completed  her  period  of  service  on  the  South  American  station, 
■ailed  for  En^tand.frora  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  preceding  day.  Ships  of  war  returning 
home  from  South  America  being  generally  freighted  with  tieasnre,  the  THttit  had  on 
hoard  800,000  dollars.  The  weather,  after  she  had  sailed,  proved  tempestnons,  and 
the  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the  eastward,  the  effi;ct,  as  supposed,  was  a  current 
tbat  was  fbtal  to  the  ship. 

An  interesting  detail  of  subsequent  events,  and  the  e 


ind  May,  1«^32,  illustrated  with  a  plan,  by  Lieut.  Kellett,  and  two  curious  engrav- 
ings. Of  the  800,000  dollars,  620,000  were  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  British  officers,  during  tiieir  stay  here  for  the  rero- 
very  of  the  treasure,  a  small  village  was  constructed  near  the  cove,  but  ttkere  are  now 
only  two  bonseaon  the  inland,  one  for  the  liubt  korprrs,  and  another  on  the  N.W. 
creek.  Kuads  were  also  cut  leading  to  the  cliff  where  the  Thetia  wnn  lost.  Preiions 
to  this  event  the  island  was  tolully  uninhabited.  The  village,  called  St.  Th-imai, 
stood  00  an  acclivity  steeper  than  Poi-tedown  Hill,  in  England,  at  about  100  yards 
ftiim  the  beach  on  the  West,  with  evergreen  shrubs  beaiiog  fluwera,  in  the  intervala 
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between  the  homes;  but  it  must  be  added,  that  half  of  the  men  eiDplar«d  herairere 
«t  ooe  time  lame  from  the  kind  of  flaa  called  thejiffger,  so  we  may  conclude  that,  floe 
BB  it  is,  thfl  island  will  never  have  a  nnmerona  population. 

Shipa  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  when  approaching  Cape  Frio  bj  nieht,  with  the  wind 
ea^teriyor  8.E.,  tniurt  be  cantioiiB  not  toran  into  theoa^totbenortnward  of  the  cape, 
such  mietahe  havinj^  proved  fttal  to  leTeral  ahipa.  This,  however,  can  dctbt  happen 
in  future,  while  the  liKht  on  t>ie  sammit  of  the  island  is  visible.  A  considerable  swell 
Bets  in  with  E.N.E.  winds,  which  are  most  prevalenL 

POINT  HSOBA,  at  38  miles  to  the  Wetd  of  Cape  Frio,  is  the  first  remarkable 
prominence  in  that  directioa.  It  is  formed  b;  a  small  hill,  the  extremjtj  of  a  range 
of  mountains  extending  to  the  North,  and  is  covered  with  a  dork  verd'ire,  hence  rts 
name,  and  ma;  be  residil;  known.  Being  steep-to,  it  mar  be  approached  safbly. 
Within  3  miles  of  it  the  depths  are  from  Itt  to  27  fachoma,  bottom  of  soft  oaze. 

Belween  Cbpe  IVio  <lnd  Cape  Neyro  the  sinking  of  the  land  is  remarkable,  prs- 
senting  no  object  on  the  coast,  excepting  here  and  there  a  few  little  hillock*  on  a  Bat, 
sandj  shore,  with  some  scattered  bushes.  One  of  these  sandhills  is  distiogiushed  br 
the  ruins  of  a  church  standing  on  its  sammit,  and  dedicated  to  JVoMa.SmAora  ii 
Naiartth.  This  )b  abont  'ii  leagues  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Negro.  Between  thischureh 
end  Cape  Frio,  within  the  low,  flat  shore  of  Maqambaba,  is  a  lagoou,  which  extends 
7  leagues,  and  has  small  openings  to  the  sea. 

At  about  2  leagues  ttom  the  coast  the  depths  are  from  37  to  36  fothoms,  over  a 
good  bottom  of  oaze.    At  10  leagues  are  66  to  80  fathoms,  ooarae  sand,  rocks,  and 

Two  islets,  named  the  Mariciu,  lie  at  the  distance  of  14  miles  S.  79'  W.  from  Point 
Negra,  and  nearl;^  16  lea^pies  West  from  Cape  Frio,  at  about  a  league  from  the  coast. 
Thev  are  of  moderate  height,  steep-to  on  the  South  side,  and  maj  be  approached 
safblj.  If,  on  tJie  approach  of  night,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  a  venel 
cannot  reach  the  entrance  of  Rio,  she  maj  advance  to  and  anchor  here. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1825,  H.M.S.  Jaaeur,  Captain  Martin,  anchored  off  the 
western  side  of  these  islets,  in  17  fathoms,  coarse  sand  and  mud,  with  the  rock  off  the 
southern  island  bearing  B.E.,  the  passage  between  the  isles,  E.S.E.,  the  northern  end 
of  the  isles,  E.N.E.  1  E.,  and  in  a  line  with  Point  Negra.  During  the  raominga  of 
the  24th  and  20th  the  boats  were  cmplnyed  in  sounding  roand  and  between  the  is- 
lands; in  ever;  part  it  was  deep,  and -no  dangers  but  what  were  in  sight.  The  general 
depth  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  was  10  and  12  fathoms  close  to  the  beach,  with 
14,  IS,  16.  and  17  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between 
the  ulands  and  main  are  13,  12,  1 1,  and  10  fathoms,  close  np  to  the  beach. 

As  this  place  is  sheltered  fhim  the  S.E.  roand  by  the  North  to  W.N.W.  and  mora 
West,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  it  may  be  considered  as  safe  when  the  wind  is  to  th« 
northward  and  eastwani.  or  to  the  northward  and  westward. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  isles  the  sea  commonly  breaks  with  great  riol^ioe,  aa 
that  landing  there  isTcrvdifScult.  The  best  place  is  near  the  N.W.  end  of  the  larger 
iite.  In  a  small  sandy  Day,  on  the  low  part  of  this  isle,  is  a  well  with  good  water, 
but  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  getting  it  off. 

CuTTODta. — The  general  prevalence  of  the  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Frio 
appears  to  be  to  the  southward,  hut  vaiied  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind;  and  westward  of  the  cape  it  is,  of 
timet,  found  setting  to  the  N.E.* 


•  Some  hours  before,  and  durinit  the  Bast  and  N.E.  winds,  the  current  runs  past  Capft 
Fiio  lo  ihc  M>uihH':ird,  causini;  nn  caolerly  edily  nlong  the  SouUi  ahotc,  whioi  reache* 
ncurly  to  I'uhit  Nof-m. 

With  Ihc  wind  from  Wost  to  Suulb,  nod  previous  to  a  chsngu  in  that  dirccUoo,  an  east- 
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I   the  Brasilian  Ciirrsnts, 
,     at  be  amiss  to  introduce 
here  an  extract  from  Major  Rennell  oa  the  same  aubjcct. 

The  Stream  Current  of  the  Eastern  Coaat  of  Brasil  "  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth, 
till,  increased  by  the  acceeaian  of  drift  current  by  the  S.E.  trade,  it  arrives  in  16°  or 
17*  Sonth.  vhere,  to  the  distance  of  250  mUcs  from  the  coast,  the  current  runs  to 
the  SoDth  of  8.W.,  and  gradaallj  declines  to  the  southward  ti!l  it  becomes  S.S.W., 
or  nsarlj  along  shore  to  Capo  fVio,  where  its  rat«  was  found  to  be  30 miles  per  day, 
at  200  miles  from  the  shore.  Here,  by  the  fall  back  of  the  land  to  the  W.S.W,,  tfie 
direct  current  is  thrown  further  off  shore;  and,  as  generally  happens  in  snch  changes 
of  direction  of  the  coast,  a  eounUr  eurrent  in  the  bay  runs  to  the  N.E.  within  Capo 
Frio.*  Further  to  the  South,  in  30*  and  32°,  the  current  is  found  again  to  run  more 
westerly,  conforminir  to  the  trending  of  the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  miles  per 
day,  and  ia  (bund  at  250  milea  from  the  coaati  extending  to  the  North  of  the  River 
Plato. 

"  But,  upon  the  whole,  no  dependence  ean  be  placed  on  the  general  set  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  always  uncertaio. 
When  the  wind  ia  fresh  between  the  North  and  Eaat  it  sets  strongly  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  and  with  a  wind  from  the  8.W.  the  current  will  set  with  equal 
■trength  north-easterly,  the  rate  being  Id  a  ratio  with  that  of  tho  wind." 
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All  the  land  around  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  islands  or  coasts,  are  perfeotly  safe, 
■nd  fteep-to.  There  is  neither  bank  nor  danger  to  embarrass  navigation,  and  there 
are  only  one  or  two  reefH  near  the  islands,  but  these,  being  always  above  water,  are 
readily  avoided .     The  outermost  is  that  which  is  1  mile  B.W.  of  Redonda. 

The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  so  simple  and  eaay  that  all  pilotage  is  unnecessary. 
There  ia  nothing  to  fear.  The  shores  are  perpendicular  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
lofty  granite  cli^  and  mountains  are  easily  recognisable. 

The  month  of  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  lies  between  two  islets,  Pai/  and  Mny 
to  the  East  of  it,  and  a  bold  point,  surmoanted  by  the  Oavia,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain on  the  West.  In  front  of  it  are  the  islets  Stdentla  and  lUiia,  within  and  weat- 
ward  of  which  are  several  other  isleta.  From  Pay  to  Oavia  the  bearing  and  dia- 
Uaea  are  W.  {  S.,  11  miles. 

11.A7A  LIGHTHOUBE.— The  Islet  Raia  is  low,  and  appears  from  the  East  likea 
slipper,  with  the  sloping  side  northward.  It  is  diatingnished  by  a  lighthotue,  SO  feet 
high,  painted  red,  which  was  first  lighted  on  the  Slat  of  7uly,  le29.  The  light  is 
elevated  315  ft.  so  as  to  be  seen  nearly  20  miles  off.  It  makes  a  revolution  in  evtiry  2j 
minutes,  and  presents  alternately  a  brilliant  and  a  red  light.  The  utility  of  this  light 
la  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

Harbonr  Lightl.— Besides  this  powerful  light  on  Rata,  off  the  month  of  the  har- 
bour, its  eastern  point,  on  Fort  de  Santa  Crui,  haa  a  bright  jixed  light,  viaible  ft 
■nilea  off,  and  on  CbMoioueo  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  is  a  red  Jlxed 
tight. 

At  2  milu  W.  by  S.  from  Raca  is  another  isle,  more  elevated,  appearing  exactly 

tsAy  cuirent  passns  the  cape,  and  extends  some  difitanCG  to  seaward.  The  rate,  in  botii 
cnses,  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  milu  snd  a  half  in  the  hour. — Captam  Hon,  F.  i» 
Saot,  S.N. 

B  muiuly  attributable  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  H.U.S. 
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These  isles  are  very  luefnl  marks  to  veMela  bonnd  to  the  hRrboar:  for  s  leMel 
bound  to  Rio  Jaoeiro  sboald,  after  ronnd- 
in^'Cape  Frio,  steer  dne  West,  keeping 
abont  3  leai;nes  from  the  coast,  until  ab« 
makes  Redouda,  and  which  will  be  de- 
■cKbed  before  Kaza  oan  be  seen,  although 
tho  latter  lies  2  miles  more  to  the  east- 
waid.  CuKBKNTs,  at  times,  set  along 
the  coast,  either  Bast  or  Weet,  acoordin|; 
to  the  ninda,  and  thus  retard  or  b^li- 
tate  the  ship's  progress.* 
The  position  of  Rio  Janeiro  ma;  be  seen  hy  night  freqnentlj,  at  verj  gmt  dis- 
tances. When  the  masses  of  cloud,  cumuliu  or  cmnvlo-drrvi,  overhang  the  citj,  th« 
reflexion  from  the  innumerable  gaa  lights  causes  such  a  strong  reflexion  in  the  sk]*, 
which  is  quite  unmistakable  that  its  situation  is  certaintj'  known  by  it  very  long 
before  the  light  comes  in  sight.  This  is  the  case  with  most  or  all  maritime  town*  M 
any  magnitude,  but  is  especially  notioeable  here. 

The  first  land  generally  seen,  on  advancing  toward  Rio  Janeiro  from  the  Mat- 
ward,  is  Cape  Frio,  giving  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district.  Without  the  cape 
on  the  North,  is  the  Bay  of  Fapagayos,  which  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  Braailiao 
scenery. 

I^om  Cape  Fi-io,  teettward,  a  stranger,  having  no  vessel  under  his  care,  would  pro- 
ceed most  pleasantly  along  shore,  until  the  I&a  Pay  is  bronght  on  with  the  engar- 
loaf  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Janeiro.  This  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  every  inlet  on  the  coast ;  some  of  which,  bordered  by  lofty  masses  of  naked 
granite,  are  very  beautiful.  It  would  place  before  him,  almost  in  a  line,  the  Ooreo~ 
vado,  Oavia,  Tino  Brotkeri,  and  other  nonotains  of  singular  form,  uncouth  names, 
and  stupendons  altitude.  During  the  morning  fogs,  which  hover  aboat  the  shore, 
some  of  these  raise  their  heads  high  above  the  mists,  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  port ; 
the  Oavia  is  the  most  to  the  West,  of  the  greatest  height  (2,575  teet),  and  has  a  re- 
markable flat  top,  which  seems  an  immense  oube,  or  table  of  stone,  with  perpendi- 
cular sides,  placed  upon  a  mountain.  The  Corcavado,  a  little  more  to  the  eastward, 
is  a  lofty  point  of  rock  (2,272  feet),  which  appears  to  pierce  the  heavens.  Steering 
for  this,  when  (la  out  at  sea,  brings  a  vessel  near  to  the  Sugarloaf,  a  much  lower  ana 
conical  mountain,  with  its  steepest  side  to  the  West.  Close  to  the  foot  of  this  rock 
lies  the  passage  into  the  harbour. 

While  rounding  the  Pay  Isle  the  entrance  is  not  visible ;  but  in  propoTtJou  as  the 
Sugarloaf  draws  to  the  northward  of  the  ship,  the  gorge  opens,  and  through  it  ia 
beheld  the  calm  expanse  of  what  is  generally  deemed  the  Bnest  ba^  in  the  world. 
The  entrance  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  fenced  on  either  side  by  solid  masses  of  gra- 
nite, one  entire  stone  without  a  chink )  that  on  the  Wet>t  is  nearly  GOO  feet  high, 
commonly  estimated  at  much  more ;  its  nctghbuur  on  the  other  side  rears  it«  heaa  to 
a  somewhat  greater  elevation,  and  is  topped  with  a  signal  staff,  from  which  the  first 
notice  is  given  to  the  city  of  approaching  veaseia.  Both  hills  are  very  abrupt  and 
skirted  with  forts,  the  advance  of  which  is  defended  on  both  sides  by  strong  double 
curtains.     Immediately  in  front,  and  a  little  within  the  narrowest  part  of  the  en- 

<■  Hxas  Shoal.— The  following  desultory  notjco  of  a  shoal  tyins  off  the  mouth  of  Hio 
Janeiro  we  quote  from  the  "  Nautical  Uagasiuf,"  May,  1S16  :— "The  ship  I  w.is  in  paosud 
direclly  over  a  shoul,  the  position  of  which  I  ilu  not  sou  marked  on  uiiy  chart,  bearing  off 
Sugarloaf  K.  7' K.  true,  diatuacrt  abaut  24  mIloA,  extant  about  200  yiL  cbt  in  dixmeter.  Bot- 
tom, sand  and  rodi.    There  were  no  souniliu^K  taken,  but  I  should  think  thon'  cannot  be' 

less  than 8  fathoms  over  it J.  C.  Bagh."   Wehavepbulud  it  on  tht;cbart,  marked  duulilful 

as  to  situation,  &c. 
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trance,  ig  the  batten'  of  the  Lag&,  a  lowi  rauBre  fort,  sitaated  tipon  a  man  of  naked 
rocks,  ayainat  which  the  water  brtakg  with  TioleoM,  and  iu  itoriDj  weather  soine- 
times  DVertopathe  battlements,  reducing  the  ^rriloii  to  great  distieaa  and  tome  dan- 
||er.  The  fort  of  Santa  Cmi,  on  the  right  hand,  is  very  formidable,  and  the  water  ia 
de«p  oloaa  to  the  rock,  so  that  small  vesseLi  maj  render  tliem  perfectly  oseleaa. 

The  Baron  Rousain  aays  the  monatain  called  La  Gavia  is  situate  about  3  leagues 
W.  br  8.  from  the  entrance  of  Rio.  It  is  seen  from  all  points  of  the  offing  between 
the  East  and  S.S. W.  Ita  top  appears  to  be  flat,  and  rather  larger  at  its  summit  than 
a  little  way  below,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  top,  from  which  it  is 
named,  hence  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  mountain,  and  it  is  the  btst  ob- 
ject for  distingnishiog  the  coast  It  ia  situate  in  lat,  22°  69',  and  long,  [rertec/erf] 
43*  13'.  Hereabout  the  Tariation  of  the  compaaa,  in  1819,  was  3°  43'  B. ;  in  1867, 
itwaa2'0'   We»l. 

At  11  miles  B.J  N.  from  the  Gavia  is  the  i'oo  da  ^tlfuciir  [Sagartoafl  the  conical 
monntain  of  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  eutranoe  to  Rio  Janeiro,  ^lia  rock  ha« 
been  gcnerallj  considered  as  the  beacon  which  serves  to  mark  that  entraiice ;  bat  be- 
ing much  lower  than  the  Gavia,  it  is  not  seen  at  so  great  a  distance. 

These  remarkable  land  marks  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  are  apprxtachiiig  from  the 
S.E.  or  B.W.  There  is  a  siagular  resemblance  to  a  sleeping  giant,  which  much 
■track  the  arctic  navigstors.  The  Gavia  forms  perfectly  the  head,  with  a  Boifrboo 
proflle,  and  the  feet  are  formed  by  the  Sngarloaf  When  the  King  of  Portugal 
■rrived  here  in  1807  a  painting  was  ezhibitea  of  this  recumbent  colossus  as  the  ge- 
nioa  of  Brasil,  with  the  words  "  giant  ariae  "  written  over  it. 

It  is  pradent,  in  general,  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  which  connects 
Rio  Janeiro  with  Cape  Frio  ;  because,  when  the  wind  blows  from  S.W.  to  E.S.E. 
bj  the  South,  the  swell  is  incessant,  and  in  rough  weather  it  rendera  the  anchorage 
very  unsafe.  Yoa  should  not  approach  the  islands  situate  at  the  entrance  of  Rio  un- 
til the  sea  breeze  is  well  set  in;  and  then  you  must  manage  to  reach  an  anchorsge 
before  night.  Without  this  preeantion  yon  will  bo  exposed  by  stopping  among  the 
ialends  or  at  the  the  entranoe  during  the  calm  which  intervenes  between  the  sea  and 
land  br^res ;  or  encounter  the  latter,  which  directly  opposes  the  entry,  and  is  very 
often  Bcoompanied  by  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  sometimes  violent,  more  especially  at 
tfae  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  the  land  breese  shonld.set  In  before  yon  have 
entered  the  harbour,  and  your  vessel  sails  badly,  or  if  the  current,  which  almost  al- 
ways, sets  outward,  will  not  allow  you  to  reach  the  inside  ot  the  hay  by  tacking,  it 
will  then  be  more  adiantageonsto  remain  outside  of  the  islands  than  to  anchor  among 
them.  The  space  for  tacking  is  very  limil«d, especially  during  the  night;  the  ground 
ia  hard,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  the  stronger  and  more  troublesome  the  neu'er  you 
•re  to  the  entrance.  The  strongest  gusu  of  wind  ftom  the  land  breeies  seldom  ex- 
tend ftirtber  out  than  to  Redonda,  or  Hound  Island. 

On  ENTERING  and  I.EAVINO  thb  HARBOUR.— The  paaaage  generally  pr^ 
ferred,  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  ia  that  between  the  isles  Pay  and  Rasa. 
The  fimt  lies  at  4]  miles  S.E,  by  E.  ^m  the  Sngarloaf,  and  the  latter  7  miles  8.  ( 
E.  from  the  same.  The  isles  are  steep-to,  and  you  may  pass  dose  to  either.  In  the 
channel  between  are  from  21  to  tl  &thoms,  bottom  of  gray  sand. 

Should  you  enter  at  a  mile  to  the  West  of  Rasa,  or  midway  between   Rasa  and 

thence  N 


Redonda,  you  will  have  the  western  point  of  Pay  nearly  N.E.,  and  a  din 
■       eN.V"    "     "    "  ■'---■  '- 


1  this  track  you  leave,  at  adis- 
tftDoe  to  the  West,  several  Lilets  and  rocks,  lying  to  the  N.  by  W,  of  Redonda,  and 
pass  about  half  a  mite  to  the  East  of  the  islet  Ottanduba,  or  Tnoinhoa,  lying  near  a 
mile  to  the  Bonth  of  the  Sngarloaf.  In  this  route  the  soundings  decrease  gradoaily 
from  24  to  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  gray  and  white  sand,  stiff  gronnd.  There  is  no 
danger,  and  nothing  to  avoid  but  wlwt  may  be  seen. 
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77m  UoiA  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  Eio  is  ej  fathonu ;  h&ving  passed  thii 
the  depths  increase  rapidlj;  in  one  oast  oi  the  lead  you  may  have  from  11  to  14 
fathoms,  rerj  near  to  the  batterv  of  Santa  CroE.  Von  may  safely  approach  stiil 
nearer  to  the  opposite  side,  but  the  first  direction  is  the  most  followed,  it  having  the 
treble  aJdvtuita^  of  leading' a  vessel  neartotheftirtreaa,  of  answering  the  ngoslo  made 
therein,  and  of  keeping  clear  of  the  little  isle  Lage,  with  its  fort,  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  channel.     Thos  also  yoo  will  avoid  the  effect  of  the  current,  which  sr — *■' 

runs  to  N.W.,  when  the  tide  is  rising. 

)  the  only  o 

.      , d,  not  from  ' 

depUi,  but  because  it  is  narrower,  and  exposed  to  shifting  winds  from  about  the 
Sugarloaf  and  other  high  lands.  Here  oIm  the  current  is  irregular,  and  the  gronnd 
roc^. 

From  about  S  cables'  length  off  Fort  Santa  Crm  the  direct  course  to  the  anchorr 
age  for  ships  of  war  is  Jlf.  aa°  fF.  frua,  until  you  are  KN.E.  of  the  fort  of  Fiignnhini, 
which  you  pass  isfely  at  the  distance  of  3  cables.  From  this  spot  you  will  steer  for 
the  lUut  doe  Eatoi,  or  Rat  Island,  and  having  now  arrived  before  the  citj-,  you  may 
choose  your  anchorage  in  from  19  to  10  fithoms,  bottJim  of  mud ;  only  observing  not 
to  bring  the  Sugarloaf  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Vilganhon.  The  best  place  for  ships 
of  war  IS  to  the  E.N.E.  of  the  palace,  to  the  South  of  an  imaginary  line  from  Rat 
Island  to  theprincipal  church  of  the  city ;  the  bottom,  in  from  14  to  18  jathoms,  ia 
excellent.  Here  you  will  avoid  a  small  rocky  bank,  lying  at  2}  cables  E.N.E.  of 
itat  Island. 

The  I»h  GArat,  or  Serpvnfe  Ute,  is  the  fortified  isle  to  the  West  of  Hat  Island. 
If  from  theflagstaffof  Fort  Vileanhon  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  Isle  Cobras,  it  would 
separate  the  depths  proper  for  Targe  vessels  from  those  of  4  to  3  fathoms,  which  ar« 
frequented  only  by  coasters  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  atuihorage  for  merchant  thipi  is  the  N.E.,  and  adjoining  to  the  citj.  The  larger 
ones  arrive  at  it  by  passing  the  Isle  Cobras,  and  are  separated  from  the  Men-of-War 
Boad  hj  a  shoal  Mink,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  when  tlt« 
winds  (rom  the  offing  are  violent. 

Vessels  commonly  moor  North  and  South  in  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro  {  but  it  seems 
preferable  to  moor  N.E.  and  S.W.  ;  this  direction,  being  nearly  that  of  tbu  flood  and 
ebb,  renders  it  easy  to  lay  the  vessel  athwart  the  land  and  sea  breeacs,  which  are 
almost  the  only  predominant  winds.  This  will  in  summer  be  foiind  necessary  ;  for 
at  that  season  the  heat  is  at  times  almost  insupportable.  A  hawser,  carried  altei^ 
nately  from  one  buoy  to  the  other,  according  to  the  wind,  will  gain  this  advantage; 
■o  important  for  the  salubrity  of  the  vessel ;  the  food  anchor  to  be  on  the  port,  and 
that  of  the  ebb  on  the  starboard  side. 

I%e  land  and  tea  hreezei  ordinarily  divide  the  24  hours.  The  first  bei(ine  in  the 
evening,  continnes  all  night,  and  ends  at  about  nine  or  t«D  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
One  hour  of  calm  succeeds  this,  and  generally  at  about  II  the  sea  breeze  penetrati-a 
into  the  bay,  and  continues  until  Hunset.  The  strength  of  these  breeies  is  not  uni~ 
form  ;  at  times  there  are  totallntcrruptions ;  the  calm,  at  times,  will  prevail  for  days 
ti^^ber,  or  be  varied  momentarily  by  breezes  without  any  fixed  direction ;  bat  snch 
-i . gjjf  ^ 
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n*  Ttdtt  are  not  regular  or  of  equal  duration,  as  the  ebb  generally  runs  much 
~  ~  than  the  flood,  more  especiallj  after  hravv  rains.    The  ordinary  velocity  of 


rarely  exceeda  seven- tenUis  of  a  mils  in  the  hour;  but  at  times  it  may  run  at 
the  rate  oia  mile  and  three-tenths,  principally  during  the  ebb.  The  time  of  high. 
vat«r,  on  the  daya  of  full  and  ohaogc',  ia  at  2"  4S",  aad  the  vertical  rise  4|  feet; 
neaps  only  3  feet. 


Venelt  in  Iht  Road  fjeneralty  lake  their  water  from  a  lai^  fountain  erected  on  the 
quay  of  the  Place  do  Mai;  before  the  palace ;  but  the  water  in  not  very  wholeHOmp, 
•a  it  frequently  caoses  dangerons  colics  id  the  brf^nning  of  its  use  ;  but  this  is  oon- 
udered  by  some  to  be  rather  owing  to  the  fruiu  and  liquors  taken  here. 

The  Bat,  or  rather  OULF  OF  RiO  Jahkiko,  is  very  spacious,  and  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent  in  the  w(<rld.  Ita  extent  in  diamotcr  is  hota  3  to  4  leagues,  in  several 
directions  between  mountains  of  majratic  elevation,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure 
and  terminating  in  an  easy  declivity,  occupied  by  numerous  villages  down  to  the  sea. 
Flaotations  of  all  sorts,  handsome  country  houses,  surrounded  with  trees,  many  isles, 
woodj  and  inhabited,  ornament  and  diversify  the  surface  and  the  coasts  of  this  little 
inland  sea,  and  there  is  not  on  the  globe  a  more  beautiful  residence,  or  an  aspect 
more  imposing  or  agreeable. 

The  anchorages  for  large  vessels  do  not  extend  far  to  the  North  of  the  parallel  of 
the  city,  bnl  all  the  bay  is  navigable  for  a  multitude  of  small  vessels  or  country  boat*, 
which  form  an  animated  scene. 

A  stay  made  in  the  Boad,  as  in  moat  roads  aubject  to  a  high  temperature,  causes 
on  the  Bni[>'B  bottom  the  adhesion  of  a  great  quantity  of  bamaclBs  and  other  marina 
productiooa,  which  vegetate  quickly,  and  soon  cover  over  all  of  the  sheathing  t  these 
Injure  the  copper,  and  impede  the  velocity  of  the  Teasel :  they  moat  therefore  be  fre- 
quently cleaned  off. 

Fish  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  number  and  .motion  of  the  vessels ;  and  the 
MDsaniption  of  those  taken  is  not  safe,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
Teasels  sheathed  with  copper.  Shell-fish,  and  oy btcrs  in  particular,  ought  to  b« 
■voided. 

On  Lkatiho  the  Road  of  Rio  Janeiro  the  most  simple  precautions  only  are  re- 

Suired;  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  attend  to  the  land  breeae  and  the  ebb  tide, 
llowing  them  to  carry  yon  along  ;  even  the  ebbing  is  not  essential  if  the  breeae  baa 
that  strength  which  it  usually  acquires  during  certain  hours  daily. 

To  be  better  prepared  for  getting  under  weigh,  vessels  frequently  on  the  evening 
before  their  departure  get  on  the  side  of  the  bay  which  faces  the  town,  by  which  they 
avoid  any  obstruction  in  the  Road,  pro[Krly  so  called;  aod  some  take  advantage  of 
the  strength  of  the  land  breeze,  but  this  is   not  really  necessary,  for  a  vessel  may  . 
easily  set  ont  fh>m  any  part  of  the  usual  anchorage. 

The  route  for  going  out  is  the  same  as  for  entering ;  passing  at  3  cables'  length 
to  the  East  of  the  Isle  Vilganhon,  and  at  the  same  distance  on  the  same  aide  of  Fort 
Lagea,  and  ranging  within  hail  of  the  fortren  of  Santa  Crut,  taking  care  in  this 
track  to  keep  over  to  the  eastern  side  rather  than  the  other  ;  these  are  the  only  ra* 
qnisite  precautions. 

Aa  you  generally  weigh  anchor  in  the  morning,  it  is  probable  that  you  will  have 
the  adTantage  of  the  land  breeie  at  least  for  four  hours ;  this  will  enable  yon  to  pasa 
■il  the  isles  in  the  bay  I  and  having  arrived  here,  jou  maj  tack  according  to  circom* 
atanoea.  Should  yon  rxperience  a  calm  between  the  land  and  sea  breeies,  before  ftm 
gat  without  the  islands,  it  will  be  proper  to  aochor,  choosing  a  favourable  poaibon, 
•o  >a  to  gat  nnder  weigh  again  with  the  first  brceie  that  ensues. 

Tbe  CZTT  OF   RIO  JAJTEIIIO,    or   SAO  SEBASTUO,  contains  all  tha 
8.  A.  0.  as 
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buildings  and  kttribalra  of  i  hige  and  handsom*  cit^.  It  la  built  on  m  low  and  mtralir 
plain,  iiirround«l  br  the  sea  nn  two  Bided,  and  on  tlie  third  hemmed  in  bT  tvo  mall 
-  -illel  ridffea  running  E.N.E.  and  W.N.W..  whieh  shut  out  the  aea  hreeie.  Th«e- 
ita  position,  and  the  difilculty  of  drainage,  cauae  much  unhealtbinna  and  many 
diaagreeablea  at  VAriance  with  ita  pretenaioaa  aa  a  capital. 

Since  183fi  it  has  formed  the  metropolitaii  district  [corU  munioipio)  of  Bnuil, 
and  b^ot  the  capital  of  the  provinoe,  which  is  NlTHBROHT  on  the  oppodite  side  of 
the  bay  to  the  eastward.  In  IS19  it  contained  a  popnlalion  of  120,000,  end  iu  1840 
onl;  H0,000.  It  Ja  now  eatimated  at  360,000.  It  is  a  busf  place  near  the  quaya  and 
in  the  principal  streets.  It  is  alw  most  brilliantly  lighl^  with  gaa  n^  to  the  foot 
of  the  snrroundinr  htlla,  and  canse  that  reflectioB  in  the  iky  before  m^itioned,  whioh 
ia  aometinie*  TisibTe  30  or  40  lea^ea  off  at  •ea. 

There  are  many  landing  placea  at  the  QQayii  before  the  town.  Some  are  ain])]f 
alopea  or  hardwajs,  others  have  staira.  The  conTenience  of  their  oae  dependa  on 
the  state  of  the  sea,  which  is  seldom  ao  airitated  as  to  impede  the  commonicatlon  be- 
tween the  (ihipping  and  the  ahore ;  but  toe  Slth  of  the  brnii  at  theae  plaoes  renden 
the  approaches  at  all  times  diaagreeable. 

Anolber  feature  of  the  citj  is  the  fine  Carioca  aqueduct,  which  IniiigB  water  fron 
the  Corcovado,  conatructed  in  ITfiO  of  stones  brought  ready  prepared  miin  Europe. 
The  environa  of  the  city  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  afford  the  most  charming 
walks  imaginable.  The  noble  bay,  like  the  Reconcavo  of  Bahia,  has  not  had  jnstic* 
done  to  it  m  any  work  on  Brasil.  One  of  the  moat  Entereatiiig  localitiea  ia  Pttrapalit 
(named  after  the  Emperor).  It  ia  reached  by  steamer,  which  lands  yon  at  the  rail- 
way station,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  from  whence  you  are  eoDTSyed  to  tha  foot  of 
the  lofty  monntaina,  aud  then  up  to  iho  summit  by  vehicles  to  the  new  city,  at  3.000 
feet  above  the  aea,  a  colony  of  Swiaa  and  GermAua,  fouaded  by  the  prwant  Ea- 
peror,  who  hot  a  haudsoma  reaideuce  hero. 

Kitoherohy,  the  capital  of  the  proyince  on  the  other  aide  of  the  bay,  has  no  pais 
tienlar  feature  to  remark  on.  P.raia  Oraitdt  and  Santa  Domingo  here  are  the  tocalt- 
ties  where  the  country  houaea  of  the  people  of  Rio  abound,  attract  large  erowtb 
of  people  on  Sandaya  and  fete  daya,  wmt  tome  hither  io  the  Dimwrona  ateAOKis. 

Bendea  the  railroad  to  Petropolie,  two  others  are  in  course  of  constmetion,  the  mosA 
InpoainB  of  which  is  the  Don  Pedro  Railroad,  which  b  to  form  a  direol  oommwiicM- 
tion  witn  ^erieh  proyince  of  Minaa  Geraes  and  Sao  Paolo,  and  will  bring  down  tJu 
etd'eeandother  prodneta  for  exportation.    It  ia  already  partially  in  operatioa. 

Coal  h  most  easily  taken  in  at  the  island  Mueongue  Pmunho,  where  the  chief 
depoti  are  found.    It  lie*  to  the  North  of  Nitcherany,  and  can  be  easily 

withont  a  pilot,  only  be  carefal  of  a  email  rock  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Mi , 

Orende,  the  island  to  the  Sonth  of  it.     Water  ia  brought  aloDg«ide  in  tanks,  aad  is 
of  good  quality. 

Rio  Janeiro  possesses,  in  abundance,  all  the  resources  which  mariners  can  require. 
Vessels  may  here  be  careened,  remaated,  and  fumiahed  with  all  thinga  reqoiaite ; 
bat  all  is  expensive,  and  repairs  are  very  deer.  Provisions,  thongh  plentiful,  az«  not 
veiy  cheap,  cattle  excepted ;  and  the  fleah  of  theae  ia  not  only  of  indifferent  quality 
and  flavour,  but  ft^uently  unwholesome',  a  disadvantage  common  in  hot  cluufttea, 
and  particular  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Brasilian  coaat. 

Except  the  article!  of  simple  necessity,  everything  else  is  very  dear,  and  labour  ia 
extremely  high,  as  in  all  South  America.  The  cost  of  living  on  shore  is  said  lobs 
two  or  three  timet  greater  than  io  London  or  Paris.     Fi'uit  is  especially  dear. 

Captain  Hewktt'k  DescHiPTtON  and  DtBEcrinNs  are  as  follow  i-^The  iniin^ 
diate  entrance  of  the  horboar  of  Rio  is  known  by  two  lofty  peakii,  one  on  eithn-  side ;  . 
Die  western  rescrablea  a  angarToaf,  It  bears  that  namc»and  differ*  from  every  otter 
pn  file  eoatt  (for  there  are  many},  b;  the  inclination  of  iCa  summit  to  the  weelwartl. 
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If  oigbt  b«  too  hr  advtocad,  a  praferanca  ought  ta  b«  given  to  nnuunine  andtr 
veigli,  rather  tlwn  to  anchoring  without  the  harbour,  th*  ^{rQiind  being  rooKj,  and 
tnooh  expoaed  to  a  heary  rolling  Bmell,  which  incraaies  bb  it  approaches  the  bar,  the 
AoaiMt  water  on  which  {■  bnt  61  fcthonia.  The  certunty  of  tike  sea  breeie  before 
noon  sf  the  following  day,  and  the  tcDipestuo<ii  and  general  violence  of  the  laod 
bcaen,  aecompanied  bj  heary  rain,  &e.,  particnlarly  at  thj  titti  end  change  of  fbe 
aeon,  render*  neoeMar7  the  precaution  of  standing  off  and  OD  fiom  and  tu  Ronnd  la- 
land  )  fbr  to  it  the  violence  of  the  aqnall  aeldom  eitenda. 

The  Flood  Tisb  in  the  Harbodb  is  of  shorter  duration,  and  of  leaa  broe  than  the 
ebb,  against  which  and  a  strong  land  breeie  onr  ship,  the  Ineonttant,  lurrted  in,  to 
file  aatoniahment  of  the  Portugnese  i  an  effort  nevctr  Defore  attempted.  After  violent 
raina  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  harboor  haa  very  little  Influence  over  the  ebb  tide, 
except  diminishing  its  strength.  The  ebb  has  been  known  to  run  a  whole  day  with- 
ont  iDtermisaion  ;  the  corrent  atrongeNt  on  the  weatem  aide  ;  hot  an  edd^  flood  will 
■ometimes  be  visible  on  the  eastern  side,  when  the  water  is  discoreredto  rue. 

The  EnTBAKCe  of  the  Harbouh,  between  the  Fobth  Baitta  Ckuz  and  St.  JoaO.  i» 
in  breadth  thrce-qoartera  of  a  mile.  The  passage  between  St.  Joao  and  Lai/tiit,  or 
Square  Iilanii,  situated  immediately  in  the  entrance,  shoald  nerer  be  attemptrd,  al- 
toonril  the  neatest  depth  of  water  is  to  be  found  there ;  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nel, tne  likelihood  of  the  winds  becoming  Tariable  under  the  Bngarloaf,  the  irirgn- 
larity  of  the  tide,  with  the  rockiness  of  the  bottom,  if  oompelled  to  anchor,  render  it 
dangettnu,  if  not  impracticable.  The  true  channel  is  on  the  eaatem  side  of  Lairea 
Island,  to  abreast  of  which,  Irom  the  bar,  the  water  eTadually  deepens  from  8)  to 
31  bthomi ;  and  when  a  little  past  it,  the  ship's  head  Mug  M.N.W.,  soundings  are 
lost  for  a  short  timo  with  the  common  baodlina. 


L»»viif  Fort  do  FiJganhon  (also  on  fn  island)  on  the  left  band,  the  best  anchorage 
is  obtained /or  vaiieU  of  war  abreast  the  city,  with  the  flagstaff  of  Vilganbon  just 
open  to  the  westward  of  the  Sugarloaf.  By  taking  this  precantion,  a  smalt  bank, 
very  dangerous  for  cables,  will  be  avoided.  The  bank  is  situated  about  2)  cables' 
kngtk  from  Ilha  dot  Salot,  or  Rat's  Island,  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  i  it  ia  circular, 
abmt  a  cable's  length  in  diameter,  and  verr  rocky ;  the  mark  for  4^  fhthoms,  which 
ia  the  shoaleit  water,  1*  Ilha  doe  Katoa  and  the  Great  church  in  one,  and  Vilganhon 
'   ff  on  with  Theodoaia  battery,  on  Point  San  Jooo ;  so  that  its  vtoinity  to  Ilhm 


do*  Ratoa  renders  precaution  necessary  in  mooring,  liie  beat  bower,  with  a  ^food 
•able,  abould  be  laid  down  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  preserTe  an  open  hawse  to 
the  antranoe ;  a  stream  oable  bent  on  to  the  small  bower  anchor,  and  taVen  in  at  the 
•tern  port,  will  preserre  a  free  circulation  both  from  the  aea  and  land  breciesi 
Mtd  the  ship's  head  will  tbua  be  directed  to  the  only  points  of  the  compass  from 
wbidi  the  wind  oaa  be  expected  to  blow  fresh,  and  which  are  from  K.N.W.  to 
8.W. 

MsRCHAKis'  Road. — A  bar  o/  taiid,  with  aomB  rock*,  extends  opposite  to  tb* 
aity,  the  outer  e^e,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  Vilganhon  to  Ilha  dos  Rato*,  and 
•nding  at  the  N.£.  point  of  Ilha  do*  Cobraa;  this  bar  i*  passable  tat  boats  only ;  bnt 
within  it  all  merchant  veaaela,  that  there  is   room  for,  aiocharge  and  take  in  Uioii 


The  approach  to  Rio  Janeiro  is  generally,  as  we  have  shown,  by  Cape  Frio,  which 
ia  admitred  to  be  correct  during  the  northerly  monsoon,  end  when  advani-ing  from 
the  northward  or  eastward  i  bat  under  other  oircumslances  it  will  be  diiadvantageous, 
by  losing  time  and  prolonging  the  voyage. 

For  vessels  from  the  southward,  and  daring  the  southern  monsoon,  the  Ilka  Ornnde, 
the  Morro  of  JUarambaj/a,  and  above  all  the  Gacui,  in  the  WtsI,  are  th«  best  objects 
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of  recognisance ;  u  alt  theae  maj  b«  hcd  at  a  sufficient  diitanoe  to  aerra  aa  a  guid- 
ance on  the  route,  aad  an  estimate  of  the  diHtanoe  to  the  anchorage. 

On  adTanoing,  another  good  indication  ia  the  peonliar  figure  of  the  land  between 
the  Gavia  and  SuRarloaf.  When  coming  in  from  the  ofHo^,  between  tlie  E.S.E.  and 
S.W.,  the  oonfl^ration  of  their  sDrnmita  presents,  in  a  Ten  renurki^ie  manner,  the 
fignre  of  a  man  lying  on  hia  back,  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. ;  whereof  the  Qavu 
forma  the  head,  and  the  Su^^rloaf  the  feet.  When  the  topa  of  these  monntaiaa 
are  free  from  clouds  or  miata,  it  ia  almoet  impossible  not  to  be  atruck  with  thk  ap- 
pearance. 

7%e  Oavia,  aa  already  nottoed,  ia  situated  at  about  3  leagaea  W.  bj  8.  from  the 
entrance  to  Rio  Janairo.  Its  summit  appears  flat,  and  rather  larger  than  the  sarfaca 
below  it,  and  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  top.  This  monntaia  and 
the  Sugarloaf,  at  S  milea  to  the  eoatward  of  it,  have  been  previoaslj  described. 

On  approaching  Rio  Jantira  from  tk«  eoulhienrd  sonndinKa  may  be  obtained  at  a 
Qonaiderable  distance  from  the  land,  but  at  a  great  depth.  At  10  to  15  leacoeii  off 
tbe^  vary  from  60  to  80  fathoms,  and  diminish  gradaally  to  the  coast :  the  bottom  ia 
■  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  broken  shells,  rocks,  and  ooze  or  mud. 

Kostei  between  Bahia  and  Aio  Janeiro  (by  Captain  Mouohei).    From  «n 

attentive  oonsideration  of  the  winds  at  different  p^ode  of  the  year,  the  following 
rnlei  ma;  be  laid  doM'n. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  rnnning  down  the  coast  from  Rio.  But  during  the  montha 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  there  may  be  some  drawbacks  ftom  contrary  wtnda, 
or  squalls  from  the  South,  for  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  trade  winda  hold  moat 
from  the  southward,  but  generally  it  blows  from  between  E.S.E.  and  B.  by  S.  It  ia 
unimportant  whether  von  paKB  through  the  Abrolhos  Channel  or  outside  the  isleta. 
It  is  when  near  Cape  San  Thome  that  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  meeting- 
with  contrary  winos.  and  the  most  so  in  June.  ButliaTing  passed  this,  always  close 
in  with  Cnpe  Frio,  as  no  advantage  will  be  gtiined  by  keeping  off  shore  for  favour- 
able winds. 

From  liio  to  Bahia  the  most  difficult  months  are  between  November  and  Pebnutiyt 
when  the  winds  hang  most  to  the  northward,  and  they  are  at  times  very  ireah  frraa 
N.Ei,  particularly  when  near  Cape  San  ThomE.  It  wHl  be  better  doiing  this  aeaoon 
to  run  off  to  the  E.S.E.  for  150  to  200  leagues  before  coming  round  on  the  atar- 
board  tack.  The  wind  will  then  be  found  less  ahead,  and  you  wiU  avoid  the  northerly 
current,  which  is  strongest  when  the  trade  wind  blows  freshest,  and  runs  at  a  greater 
rate,  according  as  you  near  the  coast,  when  it  attains  a  velocity  of  1)  mile  an  hour. 
November,  and  particularly  December,  are  the  worst  months,  and  then  you  should 
mn  down  farther  East,  than  in  the  other  unfaTOUrable  months. 

Dnrins  tberest  of  the  year,  that  is  from  March  till  October,  keep  as  close  to  the 
land  as  is  prudent,  and  do  not  keep  off  to  the  East  except  when  you  encounter  very 
strong  N.E.  winds  near  Cape  Frio  or  Cape  San  Tliom£,  which  sometime*  occur  even 
in  the  8.^'.  monsoon.  But  they  do  not  last  longer  than  two  or  three  days,  and 
are  followed  by  calms  or  light  3.W.  or  S.E.  airs.  The  route  will  thus  be  much 
shortened,  as  much  will  be  saved  by  not  standing  oat  to  the  eastward. 

There  is  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on  meeting  with  or  taking  advantage  of  the 
■ea  and  land  breezes  between  Batiia  and  Cape  San  Thoml.  The;  are  scarcely  fblt, 
particularly  in  the  bad  season.     The  land  is  too  low  and  too  humid  to  be  affected  by 

the  winds  in  this  way,  as  is  fouud  to  be  so  regular  near  Rio. 

Sttam  eeueli  should  rigourously  follow  the  shortest  route,  all  circumstances  being 
fcvourable.  Therefore  between  Kio  and  Bahia  the  coast  should  be  kept  in  sight,  and 
the  more  difficult  localities  should  be  more  carefullv  guarded  against.     During  the 

n^ht,  also,  the  v^se\  may  be  kept  more  off  ihe  InnS,  But  with  the  ordinary  

care,  aidfid  by  the  charts,  there  are  neither  difficulties  nor  dangers. 


MARAHBAYA  ISLAND— ILHA  GRANDE. 


VI.— RIO  JANEIRO  TO  SANTOS. 

KASAXBATA  IBLAHS.  whioh  bwins  at  9  leagues  to  the  weHtw&rd  of  the  en- 
tr*nc«  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  SO  mites  in  lengtn,  and  torme  the  l&rge  Gut/ of  Marambaya. 
Of  this  ^If  the  Kcnenil  deptfaa  within  are  3  and  4  fathoms.  It  is  bounded  on  une 
ude  b^  Uie  main  fand,  and  on  the  other  bv  the  B«ttinga,  or  island.  The  latter  ia  a 
narrow  buik  of  sand,  about  20  feet  aboTe  ibe  leTel  of  the  sea.  In  most  parts,  oape- 
oiallf  near  the  middle,  it  is  quite  bare,  in  others  it  ia  covered  with  Tarions  creepinf( 
plants,  which  keep  the  soil  together.  It  exhibits  on  its  summit  a  little  bruahwood, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  some  mangTove.  Toward  the  sea  it  is  steep,  and  the 
■urf  breaks  against  it  with  violence  i  toward  the  bay  it  is  lerel  and  smooth.  The 
latter  sortion  abounds  with  shelll^  and  sand-laiVs.  The  herbage  shelleni  many 
aimadilloe* )  and  deer,  with  other  ^nimaU  of  ohaM,  present  themselves  to  the 
■portsman. 

HabaMbaTA,  at  the  western  end  of  this  sand;  track,  is  a  single  bold  raonntaio, 
about  700  fbet  high.  It  has  a  church,  and  some  good  springs.  The  inhabirants 
■nbcdat  by  fishing,  and  the  produce  of  the  few  fields  which  they  cnltivale,  withuut 
having  mach  to  spare. 

Immediately  off  the  East  end  of  the  Fraya  de  Marombaya  is  the  great  point  of 
Qaarat&a,  at  which  bej^ina  the  range  of  mountains  that  surround  the  Gulf  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  From  this  point,  in  clear  weather,  at  T)  leagues  to  the  East,  may  be  elearlj 
■een  tha  isle  Redonda,  off  the  entrance,  and  the  steep  shores,  in  streaks  of  white  and 
dark  green,  which  terminate  the  coast.  Yon  may  eijually  see,  at  about  6  leagues  to 
the  E.N.E.,  the  Oaeta,  the  mountain  which,  from  tta  remarkable  form,  cannot  b« 
mistaken  for  any  other,  and  which  is  the  surest  indication  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  ap- 
proaching from  the  Bontbward.  On  proceeding  thence  toward  Rio  no  particular 
caution  ia  required,  and  having  come  np  nearly  to  Redonda,^ou  may  shape  a  conrse 
■ocording  to  the  wind,  between  it  and  the  neighbonring  islets ;  recollecting  only, 
before  entering,  that  it  ia  requisite  to  have  a  wind  whish  will'  carry  you  in  before 
night  I  such  wind  commences  about  noon,  the  time  of  day  when  the  breeie  sets  in 
fROU  the  offing,  almost  always  with  anfficient  force. 

The  eastern  point  of  Marambaya  Island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
■mall  opening,  through  which  boats  only  con  enter  into  the  gulf. 

As  the  land  of  Marambaya  ia  low,  it  ahould  in  thick  weather  be  approached  with 
oantion.  Cironmspsction  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Lagi,  or  flat  rock,  sorronnded 
by  shoal  ground,  lies  at  3  miles  from  shore,  nearly  off  the  middle  of  the  isle,  whioh 
■faonld  not,  therefore,  be  approached  nearer  than  to  4  miles,  or  in  22  to  30  fkthoms  of 
water,  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel.* 

M.  Ronsain,  both  in  hia  Chart  and  Bireotory,  describes  the  Onlfs  of  Marambaya 
and  Oairomi  nnder  the  general  name  of  Saia  as  Ilha  Orandt,  which  he  deaoribea  as 
having  two  entrances ;  the  one  to  the  East  formed  by  the  Ilha  Grande,  and  promon- 
tory or  beach  of  Marambaya,  and  the  other  by  the  same  isle  and  Punta  Joatinga, 
Both  entrance*  have  sufficient  wat«r  for  the  largest  ships.  Entire  fleets  may  enter  ' 
and  find  shelter  from  all  winds.  The  sounding*  vary  mim  27  to  6  fstboms  in  great 
part  of  the  surface  i  and  on  several  porta  of  the  interior  coast  wood  and  water  may 
eaoily  be  obtained. 

Tha  ILHA  GRASDB,  an  island  i  leagues  in  length,  separates  the  entrances  of 
the  extensive  harbours  of  Marahbata  and  Gaikosu,  aa  shown  on  the  chart.  The 
interior  land  is  high ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  presents  a  doable  range  of 


*  A  Lmf*  mean*  a  Sagslone,  and  is  a  generic  name 
bat  little  above  tlie  sur&ce  of  the  water,  we  presiinii 
noted  in  a  late  chart,  mart  signify  18  feet  high  ahtvt  the  lavel  of  the  sc 
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matinUini.  On  leavioK  Hio,  when  bound  Ihu  my,  the  mmintuii  of  Oaria  mttm  u 
a  ^ide  to  the  ireMwaiS.  A  mfioieDt  offing  mtut  b«  aiveii  to  the  land  after  paMng 
thia  point,  a*  the  Gamnt  frequently  oets  etrongly  on  the  Aon  to  tho  Wert. 

The  Hitera  esd  of  the  Ilka  Gkandb  lies  at  the  distance  of  47  nilei  from  Point 
O&via,  and  oppo«ite  to  the  blnff  point  of  Marambaja  Island.  The  channel  between 
it  and  the  latter  is  S^  miloB  wide,  and  verj  safe  far  ships  of  any  use,  which  maj  take 
ahslter  here.  The  aonndinga  are  from  15  to  9  end  7  fatboma.  Freeh  water  ma;  b« 
obtained  from  the  spring!  at  the  West  end  of  Marambaja  laUod,  and  wood  may  be 
had  from  the  other  ulanda  in  the  bay. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ilha  Grande  is  anchorage,  in  the  aereral  little  bay* 
named  Patmat,  Atbroo,  and  EseMla,  for  ihipe  of  any  onrthea.  The  flrat  of  tfaeaOi 
fhim  the  East,  is  Palmas  Bay,  and  in  thia  a  sbip  may  Ite  land-locked  in  from  0  to  8 
fhthonu.    The  other  two  are  imaUer ;  in  both  the  deptha  are  from  0  to  7  fathoms. 

WUhin  iht  Rtttinga  or  Iile  of  Marawibaya  tho  aoiindiofn  eastward  diminiab  tram 
8  to  3  and  2  fathoms.  From  the  Pimla  do  Sena,  or  N.W.  extremity  of  the  isk,  a 
reef  or  tongue  of  sand  extends  nearly  3  miles  N.N.W.,  or  about  two-thirds  over  the 
entranoe,  toward  an  islet  called  the  Qavia  Qrandt,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  an 
opening  near  the  North  shore  ;  so  that  the  deep  diannel  for  ships  is  only  1  mils  in 
breadth,  and  the  course  upward  is  between  this  isle  and  a  group  to  the  eaatwaid,  of 
which  Jaaiuaw  is  the  chief.  The  best  paasage  towud  the  eastern  part  of  the  ^f  is 
made  by  keeping  the  main  land  mi  board,  leaving  the  Jagvano  eronpoa  theetuboart 
fide,  and  the  two  islands  TaatmeK  and  XaJeira  on  the  porL  Thare  is  ancboran  et 
11  mile  S  E,  1  8.  from  the  lUeer  Tag%im  in  C  or  6  fathoms,  mnddy  ground,  with  tb* 
IsUnd  Biadeira  ™  "  "'  ■  —  -  ■  - 
rambaja,  S.W. 

On  sailing  outward  from  this  spot  keep  the  main  land  on  board,  and  pass  between 
TaooTQCiLand  Portada,  or  the  N.B.  isle  of  the  Jaguano  vroup.  Yon  may  freely  stand 
toward  the  Qaria  Grande,  but  must  be  cautiooi  in  advancing  toward  the  bank  of 
Harambaya,  proceeding  in  not  leas  than  9  or  10  fathoms,  as  the  edgv  of  that  bank  is 
very  steep. 

IBLE  OF  Jorge  Gbkoo.— At  about  2  milfa  fNm  the  Sonth  aide  of  Hba  Onma* 
is  the  islet  of  Jorgt  Qrego,  which  is  b<dd-to  i  and,  although  sterile  in  appeareaee, 
tt  affords  not  only  anchorage  on  its  North  side  for  large  ships,  but  plenty  of 
wood  and  water  t  and  here,  at  a  village  named  Angra  do  Bmt,  refreahments  may 
be  obtained. 

Oairon  Sat,— The  entrance  to  this  place,  between  the  Ilha  Grande,  and  Punta 
Joatinga,  mar  oe  readily  known  bv  a  remarkable  inland  hill  to  the  northward,  called 
the  Fnar'$  Hood.    Bring  this  hill  to  bear  N.  by  E.  (  E.,  and  steer  toward  it,  until 

£]u  ore  2}  miles  within  the  point  of  the  island,  when  you  may  bring  up  and  anchor. 
y  beepinc  within  thia  distanea  from  the  island  on  the  East  you  wilT  avoid  a  sanken 
iwk,  iraiw  lies  aeaiiv  ia  the  middle  ef  the  entranoe.    On  comins  in,  numOToaa  ialea, 
I  withia  the  bay,  will  be  seen  ;  and  between  those  on  dm  Eiat  is  a 


iwk,  i4ioh  Ilea  aeaiiv  ia  the  middle  ef  the  entranoe.    On  caimins  in, 

iudosed  withia  the  bay,  will  be  seen  ;  and  between  those  on  dm  Eiat  is  a  puaen 

into  the  Gulf  of  Haramtaya.     lie  prinojpal  village,  Ftttt  Qrande,  ia  on  the  N.K. 


akora.    The  sitnation  of  aa  islet  near  Point  Joatinga,  on  the  West  side  of  the  « 
tiwoe,  is  laL  23-  IB'  SV,  long.  44'  30'  10'. 

Th»  Point  t^Joatinga  and  that  of  Cairo^,  which  follows,  at  S  miles  more  to  the 
6.S.W.,  are  high  and  st«ep,  and  may,  therefore,  be  approached  with  safety.    The 

Etnta  terminate  the  South  part  of  the  high  lands  which  encompass  the  great  bay  of 
la  Grande,  &c. 

Tbe  Forcos,  &0.— At  2S  miles  S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  fnta.  Point  CairDj;n  is  a  gitnp 
called  the  Poreot,  or  Ho^i  Itlei,  which  comprenends  one  isle  of  moderate  height, 
with  three  small  islets,  one  on  the  South,  the  others  to  the  N.E.  Between  tbe  larger 
isle  and  the  continent  is  a  very  fine  channel,  into  which  large  vesHcls  may  enter  and 
pass  with  perfect  safety,  but  they  should  not  venture  in  with  a  shifting  wind.  On 
several  points  of  the  coast  within,  cattle  and  refreshments,  wiih  wood  and  wat«r. 


ISLAND  OF  SAO  SEBASTIAO. 


may  be  olitained.  On«  of  the  bert  roadsteads  hsmbout  it  in  •  eoTS  of  Poreoa,  with 
8  nnd  B  fhthonii  of  vrater,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  excepting  those  from  N.E.  to  B. 
bj  N.,  which  seldom  continue  so  lonff  aa  to  canse  a  heair  sea.  Here  the  tide  ia 
scarcely  perceptible.  Oppoaite  to  the  Ilha  da  Porcoa  ia  the  Bahia  da  Tuharott,  or 
Shark's  Road,  which  baa  likewise  good  and  clean  ground,  and  is  capable  of  admitting 
ahips  of  burthen,  but  it  ia  •zpoae<^to  iciads  from  the  southward,  which  raiee  a  heavj 
tumbliog  MO,  dangerons  to  Iwge  vessel*. 

ISLAITD  of  SAO  SEBASTIAO,  dte.— The  N.R.  point  of  tha  Idand  of  Sao  A- 
biiiliao,  or  of  St.  Seba*tian,  is  13  miles  8.W.  \>j  S.  from  Porcoa;  and  there  lie  in  the 
offtog  a  gronp  of  three  islets,  called  the  Butita,  and  an  island,  Vittoria,  nearer  to  Bt. 
Sebastian.  The  Basio*  lie  at  11  mile*  S.  by  E.  from  Porods,  and  at  6  miles  W.  31* 
S.  from  these  is  the  Isle  Vittoria.  The  passage  is  clear  for  veesaU  of  all  dimenuona 
between  these  sereral  gTOupe,  and  so  is  all  the  baain  formed  between  the  Island  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  the  continent,  with  the  exception  that  the  channel  between  St.  Sebaa- 
tisn  and  Vittoria  ia  contracted  by  a  reef  extending  2  milea  8.8. W.  from  the  latter, 
and  therefore  Tesaets  of  more  than  a  middling  dranght  ihoald  not  attempt  it. 

Hit  Uland  of  Sao  S«ha*tiao,  in  its  greatest  extent,  is  about  4)  laaguei  in  length, 
and  its  noontaina  are  aa  elevated  aa  thoae  of  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  aeparated 
by  a  gnllet  or  strait.  In  clear  weather  this  island  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  10 
leagues.  It«  shores  are  very  steep  ;  that  of  the  Sooth  trends  to  the  W.N.  W.  from 
the  S.E.  point  of  the  isle.  The  eastern  coast  is  altogether  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  isle  is  in  form  a uadri lateral.  The  western  coast  oppoaita 
to  the  continent  forms,  with  the  latter,  tne  gnllet,  and  several  deep  bays,  wherein 
there  are  exoeUeot  anchorages,  bottom  of  oaae  or  mud,  and  depths  of  7  to  2S 
Esthoma.* 

Those  who  are  bonad  to  Sao  Sebastiao  have  seldom  occasion  to  land,  at  any  time 
either  on  the  Korth  or  the  Sonth  side  of  the  island.  What  has  been  already  said  on 
the  winds  and  currents  off  the  coast,  has  shown  what  preoaations  are  requisite  on 
approaching.  There  are  impediments  which  may  not  be  expected  i  and  the  Baron 
RoiassiB  baa  shown  that  even  in  tiie  month  of  June,  which  is  the  middle  of  what  ia 
oalled  the  sonthem  monsoon,  having  made  the  island  from  the  Sonth,  he  lost  three 
days  in  tacking,  in  order  to  gain  its  North  aide ;  the  winds  being  adverse  and  very 
freah  from  the  N.E.,  while  the  current  was  running  to  the  South,  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  hour.  The  most  pi'udeat  way  seems,  therefore,  to  be,  not  to 
attempt  the  approach  from  the  southward,  unless  the  weather  proves  tat,  when  the 
land  may  be  seen  and  known. 

Point  PiratoHungo,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  ia  situate  in  lat.  ED*  07'  33',  Knd 
long.  {eorrteUd]  45*  11'  40'.    . 

The  gnllet  or  strait  of  St.  Sebastian  affords  shelter  and  refreshments  fw  the  largest 
TCMels.  Alt  should  enter  it  from  the  northward,  and  keep  near  the  island.  Its 
general  direction,  halfway  down,  8.S.W.  |  W.,  and  thence  mora  wester^.  It  is  con- 
imded  by  a  bank  exten£ng  from  the  continental  coast  on  the  West,  for  more  than 
two-thir^  of  its  length  from  North  to  South.  A  particular  plan  <^  it  it  given  on 
the  chart,  on  reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  roadateads  on  the  island 
aide,  tha  depths  are  from  19  to  18,  and  that  the  depths  in  the  channel  vary  from 
10  to  20  fathoms  \  the  bottom  of  mnddy  and  tenaeiona  ground.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  strait  is  at  the  North  part,  3  miles  ;  but  tvro-thiida  of  this  spaea 
ia  occupied  by  the  bank  aa  the  Weat,  over  which  the  depths  are  from  6  feet  to 
S  fathoms. 

A  roadstead  more  tranquil  than  that  of  St.  Sebastian  cannot  b«  required ;  it  being 


*  In  noticing  this  qoalitj  of  ground,  it  may  be  hers  observed  that,  on  Ike  coast  of 
Bnuil,  ths  bottom  of  owe  or  son  mud  is  almost  always  found  near  the  high  lands. — 
Boutin. 
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At  this  island  oattle,  poaltrj,  am^,  knd  the  other  proviwont  of  tropical  clim&taM, 
tnaj'  b«  readiJ.;  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  either  at  the  two  principal  establiah- 
manta.  or  at  the  habitatiooa  of  the  conntr^  p«ople,  which  are  nnmeroui,  both  on 
the  island  and  the  main.  The  fishery  here  u  rarely  productive,  but  the  fiah  are  of 
good  quality. 

The  ancieot  town  of  St.  Sebaatian  it  on  the  continent,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
■trait.  Since  1817  the  Brasilians  have  projected  a  new  town  on  the  iale,  toward  the 
northern  entrance,  filla  Bella  dt  Princeta.  At  400  fothoma  m  the  S.W.  of  this  town 
ia  the  beat  anchorage  for  abipa  of  war,  where  there  are  16  fathomi  of  water,  bottom 
of  gray  und. 

T)m«  are  aereral  VMttrmg  plae«*  at  St.  Sebastian,  but  the  beat  is  between  the  new 
town  and  the  arma^ao,  or  oil  factory,  situate  near  the  N.W.  point.  The  w«t«r 
i«  good,  and  easily  obtainwl.  On  all  the  coast  of  the  continent  opposite  fire  wood 
ia  abundant 

The  taind*  at  St.  Sebas&ui  almost  alwavs  follow  the  directioa  of  the  ^Uet,  night 
excepted,  when  the  land  breeces  come  tutemately  from  different  points,  withoat 
aoT  certain  hiw.  Dnriog  the  day  the  winds  come  mostly  from  the  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts ;  they  are  freqaentty  interrupted  by  inter- 
T^of  calm. 

The  ettrrtnU  follow  the  aame  direction  aa  the  winds,  and  their  velocity  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  force  of  the  latter.  The  moet  ordinary  rate  in  the  gullet  ia  Mven-tentha 
of  a  mile  in  the  hoar,  and  of  one  and  eight-tenths  when  aogmented  to  their 
greatest  strength. 

The  roadstead  ia  aitnate  in  lat.  2S°  41'  26',  43'  18'  30'. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  lands  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  those  of  the  vicinity,  ara 
very  high ;  bnt  they  are  all  well  covered  with  wood  to  their  summits,  and  present 
an  agreeable  aspect.  The  shores  are  steep,  and  yon  may  anchor  at  a  short  oistanM 
fh>m  them  on  good  groond.    In  general  there  are  no  dangers  bat  what  may  be  seen. 

The  South  entrance  of  the  gullet  is  not  above  a  mile  wide,  bnt  it  will  admit  ships 
of  war,  and  afford  shelter  during  a  S.E.  gate.  On  a  snrvev  of  the  strait  by  Mr. 
Warner,  there  appealed  to  be  little  or  no  regular  set  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  here  ; 
but  the  current,  with  northerly  winds,  sets  to  the  southward,  and  with  soufherif 
winds  to  the  northwards,  as  already  described.  There  may,  however,  be  a  rise  of  X 
or  3  feet  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  on  which  the  time  of  high  water  has  beaa 
eslimatadat  11 V 

St.  SEBASTIAN  lo  SANTOS.— From  the  S.W.  end  of  St.  Sebastian  an  islet, 
Moela,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Fort  of  Santos,  bears  W.  by  S.  15^  leagues.  In  the 
great  bay  between,  at  S  miles  from  the  shore,  lies  a  high,  conical  iilet,  woody  to  the 
summit,  called  Moatao  de  Trigo,  or  the  0>m  Stack,  in  lat.  23°  6V  4',  long.  43* 
43'  10*.  At  2  or  3  miles  around  it,  and  to  the  same  distance  from  the  coast  in 
the  vicinity,  is  an  excellent  muddy  bottom,  having  over  it  fh>m  II  to  22  falhoma 

The  group  called  the  Alealratiti,  or  OormoraHl  Itltt,  lies  at  16  miles  S.S.E.  {S. 
17°  £.]  from  the  Honton  de  Trigo.  Thb  group  ia  composed  of  several  arid  rocVa, 
the  largest  of  which  mav  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leuues.  It  appears  from  the 
E.S.E.  in  the  form  under  which  painters  represent  a  dolphin,  whereof  the  head, 
oonnected  with  two  small  rocks,  turns  to  W.S.W.  Another  rock,  larger  than  the 
two  last,  lies  at  2  miles  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  two  or  three  others  lie  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  N.E.  The  pilots  say  that  the  bottom  near  these  rocks  ia  not 
clear,  and  that  it  is  imprudent  to  approach  them  within  4  or  3  miles,  onleaa  the 
wind  be  ^r.  This  precaution  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  currents  fi-om  the  gullet 
and  eastern  side  of  St.  Sebastian  at  times  affect  the  sea  hereabout.  The  assigned 
position  of  the  principal  isle  of  the  Alcatrasses  is  lat.  24°  6'  5",  long.  4S°  38'.  ^rom 
the  north-eastern  most  of  these  islets  the  Point  Sepufuba,  or  S.  W.  point  of  St.  Scbaa- 


tiu'*,  besnN.E.  1  E.  13  miles  ;  and  the  tntruice  of  the  Port  of  SaatM  nearly  West, 
13  ieagnes. 

SANTOS. — As  a  particular  plan  of  this  harbour  is  ^ven  on  tho  chart  of  the  coast, 
a  prolis  description  is  unnecessary.  On  reference  it  will  be  seen  that  the  other  pert 
is  a  circaitona  b^,  with  a  aandy  beach,  affording  anchorat;e  and  shelter,  perfectly 
clear  and  safe.  The  port,  formerly  much  naed  by  the  Portuguese  fieeta,  has  declined 
in  importance,  together  with  the  other  tonthem  ports,  since  the  riae  of  Hio  Janeiro, 
Bfthia,  and  Fernambnco,  The  harbonr  is  formed  on  the  East  by  the  island  of  St. 
Aniaro,  a  portion  of  land  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  smalt  river,  the  Barliogu, 
-which  fUla  into  the  tea  in  that  direction,  in  the  parallel  of  23^  54'  8.  Through  thi« 
river  craft  may  still  pass  into  the  harbour  of  Santos. 

The  Miathem  or  chief  entrance  to  the  port  of  Santos  admits  large  T«ssela,  which 
may  enter  and  be  sheltered  from  all  winds  esceptinjf  those  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E. 
Pinnt  Taypu,  on  its  western  side,  lies  in  tat.  24°  1'  11*,  long.  46'  21'  43'. 

Light — The  opposite  point,  Manduha,  lies  nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  at  a  mile 
to  the  N.W.  of  an  islet  named  Muela  [or  the  Oiaard),  which  may  t>e  approached  with 
ttttety.  The  lighthouse  on  Moela  Island  is  a  white  tower,  40  feet  high,  which  ahowa 
a  bright  fixed  light,  elevated  100  feet,  and  to  be  seen  at  12  miles  oB. 

On  advancing  into  the  bay  from  the  southward,  you  will  have  10,  9,  8,  and  7 
Ihthoms  of  vrater,  until  near  the  bar,  upon  which  tbei-e  are  only  4}  and  i  fathoms. 
The  passage  within  is  narrow,  but  the  eaRtem  side  is  the  boldest,  having  deep  water 
eloM  to  the  shore.  At  6  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  above  the 
•econd  bar,  is  a  fort  upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  near  which  is  a  depth  of  18  fathoms. 
Havinp*  arrived  to  this  place  you  will  see  the  town  of  Santos  to  the  West,  on  steering 
toward  which,  at  2  or  3  cables  Irom  shore,  yon  will  avoid  the  bank  stretching  tiom 
the  North  aide ;  and  when  nearly  up  to  the  town  yon  may  anchor.  The  best  spot 
im  abreast  of  the  town,  in  7  fathonis,  bottom  of  mnd.  Provisions  ore  abundant 
here,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained  by  aeudiog  a  boat  abont  ^  miles  thence  op 
the  river. 

To  the  south-westward,  between  the  port  of  Santos  and  the  village  of  Coneei^ao,  a 
distance  of  9  leagnes,  the  shore  is  generally  low  j  but  a  chain  of  high  moantain*  ex- 
tends within,  which  branch  in  different  oireotions,  and  appear  in  the  distant  offing 
like  islands.  The  chain  is  broken  by  the  harbour  of  Santos,  but  oontinne*  to  extvod 
thence  eastward  to  the  gullet  or  strait  of  St.  Sebastian. 

ZagS  or  Sock  of  Cbnesifao.— At  7  miles  E.  25'  8.  [S.  31*  S.}  from  the  village  of 
Conceigao  stands  an  insulated  rock,  about  12  feet  high  above  the  sea,  which  ajipean 
to  be  a  little  larger  than  a  man-of-war's  launch,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  are 
12  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  soft  sand.  From  this  place  the  port  of  Santos  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  at  7  leagues  to  the  N.E. 

TJu  Lagf  or  Jioek  of  Sanlot,  otherwi:-e  called  Bird  IsU,  ia  a  block  of  smooth  stone, 
about  6  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies  in  the  lat.  of  21°  IS  at  16}  miles  S.  20°  E.  from 
the  islet  Moela.  Between  it  and  the  port  of  Santos  the  depths  are  Ifi  to  18  &thoms, 
bottom  of  sand  and  mnd,  the  usual  quiklity  of  ground  hereabout. 

Stdonda  or  Liltlt  Qimmada. — This  is  a  small  ronnd  islet,  thickly  Tooded,  and 
-risible  20  miles  off.  It  tics  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  S.  39*  W.  trom  the  Lage  of 
Conoeicao,  in  lat.  24*  21'  2il',  long.  46*  46'. 

The  Qammada  Grande  is  a  large  rock,  nearly  bnrren,  lying  at  about  10  miles  to 
the  8.E.  from  Redonda,  in  lat.  24"  26'  21'.  This  islet  has  appeared  in  some  chaita 
under  the  name  of  Ilha  Itedonda,  but  this  appears  to  be  wrong  j  as  it  is  described 
«■  long  and  narrow,  extending  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  nearly  S  miles,  with  4 
reef  from  its  northern  point.  Ila  highest  part,  appearing  of  a  round  form,  is  to 
the  8.W.' 

"  A  Hoes,  staled  to  lie  in  28*  41'  20'  S.,  and  about  44*  SO'  W.  [tarrtttti],  was  discorered 
S.A.O.  3  c 
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isleta  in  the  offiag  of  Santos,  we  now  proceed  with  tbe  coast 


The  coBHt  hence,  a  low,  aandj  »hore,  trends  to  tbe  B.W.,  14  miles,  to  the  creek, 
hei{(hta,  and  beach  of  Pirvibe ;  tbence  follow  in  succession  the  islets  and  point  of 
Ouaraha  Una,  tbe  little  river  Una,  Point  Jurea,  the  Riter  Igvape,  the  enfi-ance  at 
the  Mar  Ftquene  de  Iguapa,  and  the  port  of  Cananea.     Tbe  soundings  along  shore 

Sienerally  increase  in  dtpth  according  to  the  heiffht  of  the  lands;  and  there  may  be 
Dund,  at  from  3  to  10  miles  off  shore,  7  to  13  fsthoms  of  water.  You  may  anchor  off 
an  J  part  of  the  ahore,  at  S  or  3  miles  from  the  beach,  on  an  excellent  bottom,  in  from 
S  to  fl  fathoms ;  but  as  there  are  no  harbours  for  large  vesseU,  there  can  be  no  motive 
for  anchoring  hci'e,  unless  in  a  calm,  when  not  exposed  to  danger. 

The  entraT)ce  of  the  little  river  Iguape  lies  in  Int.  of  24°  3fif',  and  the  bar  of  tha 
Mar  Pequeno  is  about  3J  Icafjucij  to  tbe  S.W.  of  it,  in  lat.  24°  43'.  Bj  the  Mar 
Feqwno,  or  Little  Sea,  is  meant  a  natural  canal,  nhich  extends  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  shore  to  the  port  of  Cananea ;  and  the  beachv  coast  between  is,  tbt  refora, 
that  of  an  island  ;  ibis  ia  called  the  Fraya,  or  Beach  of  I^uape.  In  proceeding  along 
it  a  vessel  should  not  advance  nearer  than  S  leaguva,  nor  into  lesathan  9  to  11  fathoms 
of  water,  sandj  bottom. 


kt  4  miles  above  the  entrance.     Tbe  Praya  is  s  low  aandf  flat,  the  middle  part  ex- 
cepted, and  can  be  seen  but  a  little  waj  off.    Ita  extent  is  10  leagues,  and  it  coonstB 

mostly  of  sandj  downs,  interspersed  with  brushwood. 

Mount  Cardoz  is  the  highest  mountain  on  this  pait  of  the  coast.  Notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  the  distance  and  the  height  of  the  chain  of  mountains  of  nhieh  Mount 
Cardoz  constitntes  a  part,  and  predominates  so  remarkably,  the  fogs  that  prevail  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  in  the  southern  monsoon,  obscure  the  land,  and  the  coast 
ahonld  then  be  approached  with  great  caution. 

CASANEA.— An  islet,  BoM  Adhigo,  in  lat.  25*  6'  49',  and  long.  47  49",  distin- 
guishes the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Cananea.  It  is  very  high,  covered  with  trees,  and 
vessels  may  anchor  at  a  little  distance  from  it  to  the  eastward.  A  similar  islet  lies 
on  the  South  Eide  of  it,  2  miiea  to  the  eastward  of  which  are  10  and  11  fathoms  of 
water,  oTer  a  boltoin  of  Baud.  Tbe  common  channel  into  the  harbour  is  to  the  north- 
ward of  Bom  Abrigo,  although  obstructed  by  several  shoals,  but  the  southern  channel 
is  the  deepest)  and  a  vessel  may  venture  into  either  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 
The  bar  may  be  found  by  means  of  Mount  Cardoz,  situate  inland  about  6  leagues  to 
tbe 'W.N.W.,  and  by  the  Praya  de  Iguape,  which  we  have  described.  'Vk'ithin  the 
harbour  the  Brasilians  construct  large  vessels.  The  town  is  situate  on  tbe  western 
aide  of  tbe  river,  at  T  miles  above  tbe  llha  do  Ahrigo. 


on  the  13ih  of  February,  1811,  by  Medeirot,  a  pilot  of  Bahia,  who  wjis  for  about  a  year 
along  Ttith  Captain  Rousain,  and  ia  whom  Captain  K.  considrTpd  all  confidence  miiiht 
saf'jly  be  placed.  It  is  marked  doubtful  on  the  clinrt  ;  but,  if  it  eiiatB,  it  1-es  about  S.  by  E. 
(triMj  3S  leagues  from  the  S.£.  end  of  St,  Sebastian's,  It  was  agiiin  announced  as  having 
been  seen  July  14,  1SEU>,  by  Captaio  Manton,  of  the  Brasilian  transport  Jott  San  Eeaan, 
-who  atmaled  its  pOBition  as  being  30  miles  E,N.U.  of  Ihe  abate ;  but  Ihis  second  aa- 
aonneement  is  sl.io  vuiy  v.igue. 


PARANAGUA.  m 

Mt«  Ui  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  Arrapira,  no  lons^r  nuviifablc.  At  8i  niilps  hi'vond 
this,  in  the  same  dir«ctioD,  is  another,  J-yyueira,  ItH)  feet  lii|(h.  Both  have  obtained 
their  names  from  their  peculiar  appearance ;  the  first  being  leai  elevated  than  th« 
latter,  but  Beeming  broader,  with  a  rid^  riitin!{  up  in  the  middle,  and  at  a  distance 
resembling  a  castle.  Fig-aeira  in  ithape  resembles  a  fift ;  both  are  nearl;  barren,  and 
b«ai  from  each  other  S.  2S°  W.  and  N.  28*  E.  (&y  compait).  At  the  diatanoe  of  a 
mile  from  each  are  from  13  tu  9  fathums,  tine  sandy  ground. 

PARANAUTTA.— The  hU  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Tsle,  marks  the  entrance  of  the  gnlf 
of  Fnranai^Qa,  which  is  Eurniundcd  by  foresta.  This  f^nM,  improperly  called  bay,  is 
K  break  of  the  land  iu  all  directionR,  within  a  circnit  of  3  leagues,  and  is  the  ricep- 
tacle  of  waters  from  several  brooks  and  rivulets.  The  entrance  is  sheltered  and 
dividsd  into  two  passages,  by  the  isle  alrave  mentioned.  This  isle  is  low,  and  hoe 
teveral  hummncks  on  it,  which  at  some  dittance  resemble  islets.  To  the  northward 
of  it  are  three  inlets,  named  the  Palmaa.  Tho  southern  passage,  obstructed  by  breakers, 
ia  not  navigable  ;  the  northern  admits  bri^n,  many  of  which  are  built  in  Uie  gulf  or 
basin.  In  entering  by  the  northern  passage  you  leave  the  Palmas  on  tbc  starbimrd 
side.  These  may  be  known  by  the  palm  tvcc»,  with  which  they  are  covered ;  but 
here  a  pilot  for  the  interior  navigation  is  indispensable. 

The  water  which  isaues  from  the  grolfof  Paranagua  carries  into  the  olSng  th« 
■llnvion  of  the  country,  n-hich  has  sensibly  reduced  the  depth,  but  there  is  noifiinz 
material  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  and  at  2  leegaes  from  the  entrances  there  is  found 
from  <i  to  8  fathoms  of  water,  with  bottom  of  grey  sand  and  mad. 

In  addition  to  the  information  giren  abore,  we  have  been  favonied  with  the  follow' 
ing  remarka  by  the  late  Capt.  Robert  von  Bronikowaki,  in  186d  : — 

The  coast  adjoining  the  Bay  of  Faranngua,  and  particularly  the  entrance  thereto, 
bas  been  bat  very  imperfectly  surveyed,  and  for  the  guidance  of  ahipm  asters,  to  facili- 
t&te  their  safe  approach  on  future  occasions,  I  will  give  them  a  brief  account  of  my 
own  obaerTHtiona.  In  ordinary  weather,  the  currents  outside  and  within  a  few  miiea 
of  the  banks  mn  parallel  with  the  coast  a  regular  ebb  and  flan,  but  with  heavy 
breezes  from  the  eastward,  particularly  S.E.,  they  run  violently  towards  the  lana, 
and  a  vessel  canght  in  a  S.E.  ^ale  close  iu-shore,  and  not  knowing  the  entrance  to 
Paranagua  bay  to  run  for,  would  certainly  drift  upon  the  banks  and  be  wrecked.  I 
advise  ships  bound  to  Paranagua  to  make  the  land  a  little  to  the  South  of  the  port, 
to  avoid  the  dangeroua  bank  E..N.Ii:.  of  the  entrance.  This  bank  having  only  1] 
fhthom  upon  it  at  low  water,  is  steep-to,  the  outside  of  it  being  S,  9,  and  10  fathums. 
It  ia  a  treacherous  shoal,  extending  'i  miles.  Kast  of  Ilhos  das  Palmas.  The  sea  does 
not  break  upon  it  in  fine  weather,  hut  in  an  easterly  gale  the  breakers  are  formidable. 
Its  S.E.  point  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy  of  small  dimensions.  Its  southern  edge  ex- 
tends in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  red  buoy  to  Palmas  Island,  which  island  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  cannot  be  misfakun,  its  top  bein^  covered  wirh 
K  number  of  small  palm  trees.  This  shoal  is  not  spoken  of  in  any  book  of  directions, 
nor  is  it  marked  down  in  Laurie's  chart  of  the  coast  of  Brasil,  although  containing  a 
RMciat  plan  of  the  bay  of  PuranaKua.  The  soundings  likewise  are  vei^  erroncoas. 
The  bar,  which  commences  1  mile  West  uf  the  red  buoy,  and  extends  within  a  mile 
•r  the  N.E.  point  of  the  Ilho  do  Mel,  or  Honey  Island,  has  3J  fathoms  upon  at  low 
water,  and  can,  with  a  fair  wind,  be  passed  in  all  weathers,  althuugh  the  sea  may  be 
very  rongb  upon  it.  Just  over  the  bar  are  7  fathoms,  and  within  4  cables'  lengths 
W.3.W.  of  Palmas  Islands  19  fathoms,  from  whence  the  water  shoalens  in  a  N.W. 
direction  to  15,  13,  and  12  fathoms 

In  the  bay,  tietween  the  X.  V..  point  of  Ilbo  do  Mel  and  the  fort,  there  are  8  fathom* 
good  anchorHgc.  Along  the  North  shore  of  this  island  are,  within  a  short  distance  of 
land,  12,  12,  II,  and  10  fathoms,  but  bad  holding  ground. 

At  the  West  end  of  Ilho  do  Mtl  are  8  fathoms,  a  very  good  and  safe  anchonge. 
Here  the  pilot,  fur  the  interior  navigation,  boards  the  shipH.  Ships  entering  Ihi*  *"iy 
get  a  bar  pilot  near  the  red  buuy,  if  the  weather  is  Kne  :  hat  if  cannot  be  depended 
open.  I  wa«  myself  close  up  to  the  N.K.  point  of  Ilho  do  .Mel,  and  had  the  bar  a  mile 
oatcrn  of  me  before  a  pilol  boat  hove  in  si^ht. 
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The  Approach  to  and  entrance  into  Par&aapia,  with  the  acooDipanjing  plan  and 
remarks,  are  not  difficult.  At  the  distance  ot  at  least  20  milea,  in  moderatalj  clear 
weather,  is  seen  to  the  South  of  the  port,  Car«l  Island,  and  the  Itaealomi  rocks  i  to 
the  North  Figueira  Island,  reoemblinfr  a  Rg,  as  the  itHme  indicatea.  And  approach' 
iog  the  coast  a  little,  Ilho  do  Mel  shows  itself  distincllj'  in  four  separate  hammocka, 
appeorinff  as  four  separate  islands,  of  which  onlj  the  soathEmmost  is  the  island  at 
the  Baria  dn  Sul,  the  coast  between  the  three  northern  ones  not  beinj;  then  visible. 
At  a  nearer  approach  the  whole  island  hcaTes  in  siR-ht,  and  on  its  middle  and  northern 
hummock  two  flagstiiffs,  and  a  iiii;nal  fljing  at  the  northern  one,  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vessel.  Ilho  das  Falmas  is  then  distinctly  vii^ibleT  the  best  and  aoreet 
guide  into  Parauagua. 

With  the  wind  at  S.K.,  keep  Ilha  do  Mel  close  aboard;  with  northerly  winds, 
Stand  without  fear  over  to  Ilho  das  Paltnas,  onlf  keeping  South  of  the  line  from  the 
red  bnof  to  Palina.i  Island.  If  close  in-shore,  and  night  comes  on,  and  the  weather 
lookin;;  6ne,  I  would  advise  to  anchor.  The  pilot  most  likely  will  board  jou  before 
daylight. 

There  is  another  channel  into  Paranagna  Bay  at  the-  Barra  do  Norte,  but  forbidden 
by  OoTcmment  to  be  used,  aud,  without  a  pilot,  I  believe  a  dangeroos  navigation. 
At  its  mouth,  I  was  told  by  the  pilots,  is  a  bar,  with  3*  fathoms  upon  it,  and  insidft 
of  it,  in  mid-channel,  as  much  as  Id  and  13  fathoms. 

The  tides  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  Bay  of  Paranagua  are  very  irregular ;  much 
tnSuenced  by  the  winds,  and  therefore  of  a  greatly  varying  force.  With  strong 
winds  from  the  eastward,  the  flood  coming  in  will  laht  often  2  and  3  honra  longer 
than  the  ebb.  Its  velocity  is  'J  and  4  knots  an  hour.  There  is  another  phenomenon 
called  mediat  mnrit  (half-tidesj,  where  flood  and  ebb  run  only  three  hoars,  and  the 
velocity  only  2  and  3  K.ootB,  ana  even  less.  Strong  winds  may  be  looked  for  at  the 
changes  of  uie  moon. 

Frait,  sweet  polatoea,  and  fish  are  abundant,  end  very  reasonable;  sugar  and 
coSec  not  cheap.  Harbour  regulations  are  strict,  BOvernment  institutions  and  official* 
wanting  a  clean  sweep ;  and  if  ever  an  English  ship  of  war  should  enter  Paranagwi 
with  hostile  intention,  her  broad  pendant  would  rouse  the  whole  slave  population  to 
arms  against  their  masteta.  That  hope  rests  under  many  a  black  skin,  ana  has  been 
exproHsed  to  me  on  many  occasions. 

The  ssmrait  of  the  southern  hummock  of  the  lale  do  Mel  is  in  lat.  2d°  32'  43', 
long.  48*  16'. 

The  town  of  Paranagna  ia  on  the  South  aide  of  the  gnlf,  within  the  West  end  of  an 
iale,  CoUnga,  4J  leagues  from  the  entrance  ;  aud  there  is  another  town,  the  Villa  An- 
tonitta,  on  the  western  inlet,  2}  leagues  higher  up. 

BIVEB  GITASATUBA.— The  bar  of  the  river  Ouaratuba  is  23  miles  tn  the 
&.S.W.  from  the  Iale  do  Mel,  at  the  entrance  of  Paranagua.  This  bar  lies  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  shallow  bank,  over  which  boats  may  pass,  and  which  extends 
fiom  the  shore  eastward  to  the  distance  of  3  to  S  miles,  l/he  bank  begins  at  the 
southern  pass  of  Paranagua,  and  on  the  edge  of  it,  in  lat.  20°  47',  ia  an  islet,  called 
Il/rn  do  Coral,  64  feet  high ;  and  more  to  the  southward  two  islets,  called  the  Itaeo- 
Jimiii,  21  feet  iu  height,  and  lying  in  lat.  2fi°  50' 211",  and  long.  48°  24'.  Yon  may 
approach  them  from  the  offing  to  1  or  2  miles,  where  there  may  be  found  '^  to  11 
fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  snnd  and  mnd.  The  stream  of  the  Ouaratuba  is  rapid, 
and  the  vicinity  has  been  noted  for  its  flsheries.  Several  small  rivers  run  into  it,  the 
principal  of  which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  12  leagues. 

At  16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ouaratuba  is  the  point  of  Joao  Diai, 
the  North  point  of  tho  island  of  San  Fran cisco,  and  which  forms  the  euBlern  extremity 
of  the  river  iif  (hat  name.  The  islets  of  Ora^a,  or  Garcia,  are  on  this  parallel,  at  2) 
miles  tu  the  Kait  of  the  point.  The  river  is  brond,  but  not  very  deep,  and  falls  into 
the  seu  iu  u  N.N.E.  diifction  ;  the  bay  bi?fon.-  its  mouth  affiirds  anchoioge  in  sevwal 
dvpthx,  and  at  2  Itagucs  utf  tlierc  aie  9  futliuras  uf  u  uter,  over  a  bottom  of  line  sand. 
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Hie  ihora  ii  Sat,  the  lands  in  the  enTtrons  not  verj  high,  bot  diuiinguiihfd  bf  some 
remarkkble  hills,  and  at  a  few  leagues  ia  the  interior  ataad  the  Serras  dt  JUaraiutra, 
ft  chain  of  verj  high  mauntains, 

EITEB  SAO  7RAHCISC0.— This  river  risea  in  the  Scrra  Oeral,  or  great  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  after  being  augmented  by  various  Iribnlaries  falls 
into  the  sea  bj  two  mouths,  the  northern  called  Buhilanga,  or  Sao  Francitco,  and  the 
•outhern  Araearj,  between  which  is  the  Island  of  Sao  Francisco.  The  northern  is 
the  only  channel  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  entrance  to  the  Araearj  is  verj 
dangerous,  bcinfr  obstructed  \>y  a  sand  bank — the  only  passage  is  by  a  narrow  shiftr 
ing  chanuel  1}  fathom  deep,  round  which  the  sea  breaks  with  violence. 

Sao  Francisco  Island. ^T Lis  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  greatest  length 
being  about  6  leugues  and  its  breadth  3.  It  is  generallj  flat,  and  watered  by  numc- 
roDH  streams.  I'he  surrounding  country  is  low,  bat  distinguished  by  several  re- 
markable isolated  hills.  The  Serra  Geral  is  abont  14  leagues  distant  in  the  interior. 
The  North  [loiiit  of  the  island  is  called  Jobo  Diaa,  Id  lat.  '26°  6'  33'  S.,  and  is  the 
highest  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast  North  of  Ilapocoroya.  The  town  of  Sao  Fran- 
cisco (Nossa  Seuhora  da  Oraga]  is  built  on  the  South  bank  of  the  northern  channel, 
ftbout  'i  leagues  distant  from  the  bar.  It  is  small,  and  of  little  importance,  end  not 
open  to  foreijrn  commerce,  except  for  vessels  bringing  colonists  tbr  the  settlement  of 
JDona  Franciica  (Joicville).  This  colony  of  Oermans  is  situated  on  the  maialand 
about  a  leagues  West  of  the  town  of  Sao  Francisco. 

Directioni  for  Entering. — If  coming  from  the  North,  on  making  the  Graga  lalnnds, 
which  lie  about  2\  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Joao  Diaz,  st^er  past  the  North  end 
af  the  group,  and  not  at  a  great  distance,  on  account  of  a  reef  said  to  exist  to  the 
N.W,,  whioh  can  be  passed  in  fine  weather,  but  on  which  the  sea  breaks  when  stormy. 
Then  stand  to  the  North  till  you  observe  Point  Sumidouro  and  the  shore  which  ex- 
tends to  Point  Joao  Diaz ;  proceed  towards  Point  Sumidouro,  keeping  the  lead  going, 
JOD  will  scarcely  find  two  or  three  casts  of  %  fathoms,  immediately  increasing  to  4 
and  upwards ;  keep  over  to  Point  Sumidouro  to  avoid  the  bank  on  the  North  side, 
which  advances  into  the  channel,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Between 
Points  Sumidouro  and  Joao  Diaz  there  are  from  3  to  10  fathoms,  the  greatest  depth 
being  near  the  former  point.  After  passing  Point  Sumidouro  keep  the  middle  of  the 
channel  on  account  of  the  flat  called  the  Coroa  Grande,  which  stretches  out  from  the 
South  side.  Dnring  winds  from  the  sen,  there  is  a  heavy  surf  on  this  flat,  and  on 
the  ebb  the  tides  set  towards  it,  it  dries  at  low  water.  When  in  a  line  with  Isle 
AlvareDga  and  Point  da  Cruz,  you  may  stand  for  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the  town. 
Observe,  that  about  3  cables'  lengths  N.W.  of  this  point,  there  ia  a  rock  having  1} 
hthom  on  it,  and  in  front  of  the  town  there  are  3  rocks,  which  are  buoyed,  or  other- 
wise  marked.  From  Point  Sumidouro  to  the  anchorage  the  soundings  gradually 
diroiaish  from  13  to  5  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud. 

If  yoQ  ore  coming  from  the  South,  it  is  neceasarr  to  pass  between  the  Islet  of 
Joguarataba  [which  is  about  1  mile  to  the  northward  and  westward  from  the  Morro 
da  Enceada)  and  Graga  Island.  It  must  be  observed  that  a  vessel  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  Jagnaratnba,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks 
just  awash  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  the  ebb  tides  nin  with  great  force  towards 
the  bay  between  Point  Joao  Diaz  and  the  Morro  da  Enceada.  The  soundincs  on 
making  for  the  entrance  according  to  the  above  directions  give  firom  10  to  4  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  the  course  being  directed  towards  Joao  Diiiz,  near  which  a  vessel 
drawing  15  feet  can  pass  at  the  distance  of  2  cables'  lengths,  the  depth  decreasing  to 
3  fathoms  when  you  are  N.  and  S.  n-ith  this  point.  Proceed  till  the  poiat  btars  S.E., 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  in  5  or  6  fathoms  stand  over  for  Point  Sumidonro,  then  follow 
the  directions  for  vessels  coming  from  the  North.  The  entrance  of  the  channel  ia 
only  practicable  with  a  fair  wind;  but  it  is  said  a  TesBel  can  go  out  with  tile  ebb  tide, 
with  any  wind. 

At  spring  tides  the  cun-ent  runs  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  observed  that 
2  or  3  hours  alter  the  tides  begin  to  flow,  the  current  stops,  and  some  time  afterword* 
^utiuuca  its  cuui'su ;  this  is  called  half-tides  (inedias  mai6s}. 
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The  Und  brwxn  blow  from  W.S.  W.  to  S. W.  Trom  March  to  SeptembcT,  Mnd  during 
the  remaindeT  of  the  year  fram  W.N.  W.  and  N.W.  The  ninda  from  the  N.E.,  S.W., 
and  W.  raise  a  sea,  but  it  goes  down  as  the  wind  dies  away. 

At  new  and  fall  moon  the  tidei  rue  about  6  feet,  and  at  the  qnartera  3  feet. 

At  4  lenRnes  South  from  the  Oarga  Ldets  is  another  group,  called  the  Tambnritet 
at  about  2  miles  from  the  neareht  shore.  Five  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  latter  are 
the  Remtdio$  Itlelg  and  the  Lobnt  TupUingo,  sitnale  off  the  mouth  of  the  Anicary,  ot 
MUthern  branch  of  the  Uio  San  Francisco.  All  these  islets  axv  covered  with  treea, 
and  small  vessels  only  pass  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Prom  the  Aracarj  to  the  Point  Itapacoroya,  the  low  coast,  in  an  extent  of  8 
leases,  forms  a  slender  bay,  broken  only  b,v  one  small  river,  the  Itapucn.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  bay  are  the  Itacolomi  Hocks,  16  feet  above  water,  and  the  Feya, 
of  32  feet.  Here,  also,  is  nn  armacao.  Near  the  islets  you  may  anchor  and  obtain 
fresh  water,  sheltered  from  winds  between  the  Sonth  and  West. 

Between  the  Point  Itapacoroya  and  the  Island  of  Santa  Catharina,  or  Saint 
Catharine,  the  coast  forms  several  bays,  receptacles  of  the  waters  of  five  small  river*. 
In  the  last  of  tbene,  to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Catharine's,  named  Tijoticat  Bay,  there  ia 
good  anchorage. 

In  September,  t!{3l,  H.M.S.  VoUtgt,  on  her  pasea^  to  St.  Catharine's,  strock 
soundings  in  14  fathoms,  bottom  of  mud,  in  iat.  20°  44',  and  long,  [eorrnetoij]  4S°  H'. 
From  thence,  while  the  ship  was  sailing  2  miles  W.  by  S.,  bottom  was  found  with  14 
to  12}  fathoms;  after  which,  on  steering  West  and  W.S.W.,  the  water  deepened 
saddenlv  to  23  and  29  fathoms ;  and  these  depths  were  preeerved  until  the  Isl* 
Arvoredo,  at  the  North  end  of  St.  Catharine's  Island,  was  passed.  These  sonndiuga 
are  represented  an  the  chart.     The  variation  here  is  now  3°  East. 

On  approaching  SI.  Catharine't  from  the  northward,  several  small  islets  will  be 
seen.  The  lergeiit  is  that  named  Arvoredo,  in  lut.  27°  16'  47',  long.  48°  20'.  The 
channels  between  are  perfectly  safe  )  the  depths  var^-ing  from  22  to  11  fathoms,  bot- 
tom of  oaie  and  grey  sand;  taking  care  only  to  avoid  the  rock  and  breaker  of  San 
Pedro,  which  ia  situate  at  about  3,000  toises  or  bthoms  W.N.W.  from  Avoredo. 
Yon  may  range  along  the  points  of  land  to  the  north-westward  of  these  isles,  named 
Zambo,  Bomba*,  Oaropaa,  and  Camboriu,  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles. 

ISUUTS  OF  ST.  CATHAEUre,— This  island,  which  forms  an  eicellent  har- 
bour, lies  between  the  kt.  ot  27°  22'  and  27°  30'  8.  It  is  9  leagues  in  length,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  10  miles. 

Of  the  harbour  Admiral  KroMnstem  ha*  said : — "  The  entrance  is  as  caay  as 
possible.  The  islands  Gal  and  Alvoredo  (at  the  entrance)  are  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
the  first,  which  is  the  smallest  and  lies  most  to  the  northward,  ie  particularly  re- 
mnrkable  by  its  long  white  streaks  on  the  steep  side,  as  well  as  by  two  small  rocks, 
whioh  lie  at  the  N.E.  extremity.  At  the  distance  of  about  9  miles  the  depth  is  30 
fathoms,  and  gradually  decreases.  In  coming  from  the  northward  it  is  best  to  sterr 
between  the  islands  Qal  and  Arvoredo,  leaving  the  small  rocky  islet  S.  Pedro  on  the 
right  The  latter  lies  3  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arvoredo.  The  anchor^e  is  perfectly 
safe  everywhere,  whether  to  the  northward  or  soathward  of  the  Fort  Santa  Crux, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  ;  yet  it  is  better  to  anchor  to  the  southward,  as  well  oa 
account  of  communication  with  the  town,  as  of  the  vicinity  to  the  vitlsgeof  S.  Miguel, 
where  the  best  water  U  to  be  procured.  In  coming  to  St.  Catharine's  from  the  south- 
ward, you  steer  between  the  Island  of  Avoredo  and  that  of  Si.  Catharine.  The  pas- 
aage  ia  perfectly  safe.  If  the  wind  should  be  contrary,  a  ship  may  work  in  without 
danger ;  for  close  to  St.  Catharine's  there  are  4  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  coant 
toirard  Avoredo  is  equally  deep. 

"  The  ohservationt  on  the  tide*  were  made  on  the  island  of  Anhni/miirim,  where 
the  obHervfttory  was  erected  by  Dr.  Horner.  The  following  are  the  itniarks  which 
he  uommuuicjtcd  to  mc  on  this  ouhji-ct. 
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"  Th«  tVb  and  flocd  are  here  very  unsettled,  (knd  depend  entirely  on  the  njnd. 
The  flood  Beta  in  fh>m  the  North,  the  ebb  from  the  South ;  and,  as  the  wind  ia  almoat 
klways  from  the  sea,  the  ebb,  with  a  fresh  nartherlj  wind,  is  scarcelj  apparent,  and 
■eldom  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  honra.     The  water  continue*  sometimes  at  ita 

height  for  three  or  four  hours  together,  during'  which  no  change  whatever  was  per^ 
copliblc,  either  in  its  increase  or  decrease.     The  lowest  tide  we  had  waa  on  the  27th 


of  JanuHTT,  1804,  one  day  after  the  full  moon,  with  a  fresh  North  wind  )  and  tha 
highest  tide,  which  rose  U  feet,  was  two  days  afrer  the  full  moon,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate N.E.  wind.    A  sontberly  wind  kept  the  water  np  abore  an  hour.  ^ 

"  The  Turiation  of  the  needle,  which  Frezier,  in  1712,  found  to  be  10°  U.,  we  found 
by  a  mean  of  tvo  compasses,  7'  SO'  £."  *     It  is  now  about  3'  £. 

The  Baron  Soussin  says,  that  the  island  of  St.  Catharine  is  safllcieatly  elevated 
to  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  At  this  distance  is  fuund 
62  &ihomB  of  water,  and  this  depth  diminishes  to  4  cables  from  the  coast,  where 
there  are  only  4  fathoms. 

On  approaching  from  the  East,  the  island  appears  in  very  irregular  heights,  being 
intersected  by  monnlains  separated  by  deep  valleys;  the  greatest  elevation  is  from 
North  to  South,  and  the  mountains  of  the  continent  beyond  it  are  a  little  more  ele- 
valed  tbnn  that  uf  the  island.  You  will  particularly  distinguish  among  them  the 
Morro  de  Ciimborella,  a  branch  of  the  eastern  Cordiiheirat,  extending  from  St.  Catha- 
rine's to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Ahont  the  middle  of  the  isle,  near  the  sea,  is  a  large  lagoon,  nnder  the  high  lands, 
which  presents  an  apparent  opening  that  may  serve  as  a  landfall.  When  at  3  leagues 
from  the  eastern  coast  you  bring  this  opening  to  the  West,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  isle 
will  bear  about  N.W.  at  3  leagues. 

Ail  the  exterior  coast  is  clean  and  moderately  steep,  and  you  may  range  along 
it  without  danger,  passing  several  large  rocka  which  lio  off  it,  as  hereafter 
described. 

The  island  nay  be  navigated  alt  round,  and  it  presents  numerous  anchorages  be< 
tween  ita  weatem  coast  and  the  continent,  hut  the  North  part  of  the  intervening 
channel  is  the  part  most  fit  for  vessels  drawing  much  water,  and  it  ia,  therefore,  that 
generally  nsed.  This  passage  ia  rather  less  than  2  leagues  broad,  is  clear  of  danger, 
and  on  coming  in  yon  may  advance  to  either  side,  only  observing  to  keep  clear  of  the 
Northern  MoUguez,  large  rocks  which  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  Point  Kapa,  the  North  point 
of  the  island.  Tbis  channel  hence  is  clear,  and  you  may  beat  up  to  either  shois 
without  risk,  in  from  40  to  26  feet  of  water. 

Having  advanced  within  the  strait  you  may  anchor  in  any  part  according  to  the 
vesfcel's  draught,  and  in  keeping  near  mid-chaunel  the  depth  will  be  sufficient  for 
large  ships  when  at  a  mile  S.  by  £.  from  the  little  l«ie  Anhatomirim,  on  which  the 
fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  built.  Pasi'ing  this  point,  on  advancing  to  the  south' west  ward, 
the  depth  gradually  decreases  to  15  and  12  feet ;  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Itaton 
Islets,  Iting  on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  of  water.  In 
the  large  bay  to  the  West,  called  the  Sacco  Qra»dt,  the  depth*  are  still  le^e ;  thia 
bar  is  a  tranquil  place,  &equeuled  mostly  by  veaaels  employed  in  the  whale  tiohcry 
off  the  coast,  and  is  well  adapted  for  small  vessels. 

The  bottom  is  of  mud,  in  almo&t  all  the  anchorages  of  the  gullet.  From  that  which 
vessels  of  war  mostly  frequent,  the  following  are  the  bearings  by  compass. 

Point  Rapa,  the  North  point  of  St.  Catharine's  N,  62  j°  E.  ;  middle  of  the  fort 
Santa  Crnz,  N.  iifi\'  E. ;  Fort  of  St.  Joe§,  near  the  N.W.  point  of  SL  Catharine's,  N. 

■  From  the  turvey  of  the  Isle  and  Strait  of  St.  Catharine,  msde  by  Cmptain  Banal  of 
the  Frtnoh  Navy,  in  1831,  it  appears  that  the  rise  of  tide  is  from  4  to  6  feet.    High  water 

at  2''  1«". 
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62^*  E,;  and  Point  of  the  ArmooBio,  on  tbe  continent,  N.  9°  M' E.,  atloninK  n  Tsria- 
tion  of  7*  £■  Tbe  depth  is  about  S}  fathoms,  and  Xhe  bottom  ^eeoivh  mudi,  good 
lioldiDK  ground.  This  place  is  generally  smooth,  being-  sheltered  by  the  high  laoda 
around.  The  onlj  open  directiou  ii  N.W.,  but  tbe  winds  from  tliis  dtrection  >ra 
seldom  strong. 

There  are  several  good  watering  places  hereabout ;  the  best  is  at  2  miles  to  the 
North  of  the  isle  Ar.hatomirim,  on  the  continent,  where  plentj  of  excellent  water 
maj  be  obtained  without  expense,  either  day  or  night,  and  permission  may  be  ob- 
tained for  cutting  firewood,  either  on  the  continent  or;on  one  oftho  Raton  Islea. 

When  you  obtain  wood  from  this  country,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Brasil  generally, 
it  ia  best  t«  prefer  the  young  trees ;  the  old  trunks,  commonly  hollow,  being  moatly 
filled  witb  insects  and  eggs  at  vcaomous  reptiles,  which  might  be  injoriona  on 
board.    It  will  be  prudent  to  immerse  the  wood  in  the  sea  before  hoistiDg  it  on  the 

The  most  common  winds  in  the  gnllet  follow^the  direction  of  the  strait,  either  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  they  are  seldom  violent,  and  the  stcrms  are  not  dangerooa 
tovesBcls  which  are  well  moored.  From  March  to  September,  which  is  the  season 
heie  called  the  winter  or  southern  monsoon,  the  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  isle  blow 
generally  from  the  South  to  S.W. ;  sometimes  Tery  strong,  and  aooompanied  with 
rain ;  but  these  violent  crises  do  not  exceed  more  than  48  hours. 

Toward  the  month  of  October  the  winds  approach  the  East  and  the  North ;  the  six 
following  months  constitute  the  summer,  and  am  the  hottest  of  the  year.  There  are 
then  frequent  storms,  which  come  from  the  North  to  the  S.E.  by  the  West ;  and 
when,  in  this  season,  the  winds  descend  from  the  S.E.,  they  are  accompanied  with 
considerable  rain ;  but  in  general  the  greatest  qoantity  of  rain  falls  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September;  bnt  even  at  tma  period  some  years  have  been 
exempted. 

The  tides  are  regular  in  the  gullet,  bnt  it  has  been  remarked  that,  aa  tbey  enter  by 
the  North  and  South  at  the  same  time,  meeting  in  the  roadstead  near  the  town,  they 
return  in  a  similar  way,  with  greater  or  less  velocity  as  they  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  the  prevailing  wind.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  current  rarely  exceeds 
three-tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  hour  at  half  tide,  and  the  difference  of  level  in  ordinary 
tides  is  not  more  than  3  feet.  In  ths  syzygies,  however,  the  current  frequently  runs 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  the  water  risea  and  fklls  J5  or  6  feet.  The 
time  of  high  water,  on  the  frill  and  change,  is  2^  40™. 

Should  ciroumstances  require  you  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  forta,  this  anchor- 
age will  not  answer  your  purpose,  and  you  must  seek  for  that  advantage  either  under 
the  fort  of  Santa  Cmz,  on  the  Isle  of  Anhatomirim,  that  of  St.  Josfi,  on  the  lale  of 
St.  Catharine,  or  the  Fort  Raton,  on  the  largest  of  the  two  islets  of  that  name;  but 
the  shot  of  these  fortifications  does  not  cross  effectually  from  either  point,  at  least 
with  the  artillery  with  which  they  are  at  present  armed. 

The  ^vernor  of  the  province  resides  in  the  town  of  Nossr  Senhora  do  Desterro, 
which  u  situate  at  about  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  islei  Anhatomirim,  on  the  narrow 
of  the  strait,  about  halfway  down  the  island.  This  place,  which  is  well  sheltered, 
may  be  reached  at  all  times  by  small  vessels,  and  the  communications  between  all 
the  points  are  quickly  made.  At  tb»  anchorage,  half  a  mile  before  the  town,  the 
depth  at  low  water  is  20  feet. 

The  approach  to  St.  Catharine's  maybe  made  indifferently  on  the  parallels  between 
27°  30' and  28 ^  The  winds  and  currents  in  the  offing- are  not  such  as  to  cause  much 
error  in  the  route ;  but  at  all  times  you  should  prefer  making  the  southem  part  of 
the  isle  in  the  southern  monsoon,  and  that  of  the  North  on  the  contrary. 

The  southern  part  of  St.  Catharine's  and  the  coast  to  the  southward  were  not  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  RonsHin,  and  ia  consequence  M.  Barral,  commander  of  the  gaban 
or  ourveying  vessel  L'Emutation,  was  charged  with  continuing  the   work,   and  aur- 
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Tfljing  the  Kio  Plata.    Tbia  iniwinn  extended  from  March,  1890  to  1832. 

The  description  of  St.  Catharina'a  agrees  with  that  of  tba  Baron  Roossin.     The 


i  which  are  seen  beyond  the  island 
Are  in  the  chain  of  Cuialao  ;  they  are  covered  with  cloudit  during  the  prevalence  (;f 
BODtherly  winds,  bat  are  clear  with  winds  fi-om  the  N.E.  In  the  offini^,  at  12  Icognca 
from  the  island,  there  arcaonndinga  of  62  to %2  fathoms,  with  amuddy  bottom.  On 
approaching,  the  depth  gradually  decreases.  At  a  distance  of  3  leagues  ere  33  to  35 
fathoms,  and  18  to  28  at  4  miles. 

The  Iih  Arroredo,  at  the  northom  entrance,  which  is  high,  has  two  sngarlonf  sum- 
mits, which  are  firstseen  on  appi'oaching.  The  islet  Badojn,  8  miles  to  the  aouthwavd 
of  Arvotedo,  is  destitute  of  vegetation. 

A  vessel  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet  of  water,  and  entering  by  the  North  passage 
for  the  town  N.  S.  Do&terro,  having  passed  the  North  end  of  the  island,  should  be 
gnided  by  the  following  indications. 

Steer  for  the  Cape  Qnebra  Cabago,  on  the  continent,  leaving  the  two  islets  Ratonca 
on  the  port  side,  at  1^  mile  or  less.  The  (Mast  towiu^l  the  island  of  Anhatomiriin 
will  be  about  S.W.  by  W.,  and  theneo  S.W.  by  S. 

When  you  bring  the  little  or  sonthem  Raton  to  bear  E.  f  N.  lEiuf]  at  2  mites  off 
change  the  course  to  S.E.,  and  continue  it  thus  for  3  miles,  passing  a  rocky  flat,  Ipa- 
titiiuja  do  Norte,  off  Cape  Qnehra  Cabe$o,  on  the  starboard  side.  On  these  rocks  are 
only  4  or  d  feci  at  low  water.  When  you  have  brought  the  cape  to  the  South  of 
these  rocks,  bearing  W.N.W.,  the  roate  is  to  the  S.W.,  until  joa  bring  the  rocks 
N.N.W.  i  W. 

You  then  steer  to  the  sooth-westward  abont  bs!f  a  leogne,  so  as  to  pass  at  4'  or  5 
tiablea  to  the  eastward  of  a  rock  near  Cape  Henriquei,  which  being  a  woody  cape,  is 
thus  distinguished  from  Qnebra  Cabago ;  next  proceed  son th-east ward,  toward  the 
narrow  part  of  the  strait,  leaving  the  islet  and  point  do  lAal,  on  the  western  side,  at 
the  distance  of  3  or  4  cables.  Uteering  hence,  S.  by  E.  you  enter  the  Littlo  Strait 
or  Narrows,  which  is  commanded  on  the  left  by  Fort  Santa  Anna,  and  on  the  right 
by  the  battery  of  San  Joao,  Here  you  will  find  from  11  to  16  fathoms  of  water,  and 
will  perceive,  in  advancing,  the  islets  Qala  and  Dai  Vinha»,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  cove  on  which  the  town  is  bnilt.  You  leave  the  first  on  the  left,  and  may  then 
coat  anchor  in  20  to  21  feet  of  water,  with  the  islet  Qato  bearing  N. N.E. ,  l)as  Vin- 
b»a  S.S.E.,  and  the  steeples  of  tbe  cathedral  N.E, 

The  city  N.  S.  do  Deaterro  is  situate  in  lat.  2T  35'  25',  long,  leorreeted] 
4ff  2?  16*. 

At  times,  on  coming  from  the  northward  to  the  town,  there  are  fonnd  spots  of  7 
feet  of  water,  but  the  oaze  has  6  feet  of  depth  at  least,  and  the  vessel  will  not  be,in- 
jnred.  With  hish  water  the  Emulation,  which  drew  14  feet,  came  up  to  tbe  town 
m  three  days.     When  the  water  was  low,  and  the  stream  weak,  she  anchored. 

EASTERN  COAST  of  St.  CATHARINE'S.— All  the  eastern  coast  is  clenn, 
bnt  off  the  points,  at  some  distance,  are  several  rocks  and  islets  above  water ;  these 
are,  the  Northern  Moleques,  tbe  Inlet  Badejo,  before  mentioned,  the  two  Aranhas,  the 
Isle  Xavier,  Ilha  do  Campeie,  the  Southern  Moleques,"  the  Trcs  Irmaos,  or  Three 
Brothers,  the  Papagaios  Isles,  the  Fort  Isle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  southern  posMige, 
and  the  Isle  dos  Cardos,  within  the  same. 

The  Emulation  proceeded  along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  pitssed 
between  the  Irmaos  and  tbe  Southern  Moleques  in  15  fathoms  of  water.  The  only 
obstructions  are  the  islets  and  rocks  above  mentioned,  which  may  be  scon  at  "i  leii|>ni« 
off,  and  about  which  there  are  13  fathoms.  At  the  Isle  do  Campexc  you  ma}-  find 
anchorage,  sheltered  from  southerly  winds. 


caitod  the  Grandt  Moltgui. 
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TnE  SOUTHRRN  PASSAGE.— The  Bonthern  entrance  into  the  atrait  or  gullet 
of  St.  Catbarine's  lies  between  the  S.W.  extrcmit}-  of  the  island,  Point  dm  Xaufra- 
gadni  and  the  Fort  Isle,  a  very  narrow  passage,  but  in  which  there  ate  IT  fathoma 
of  water. 

When  ;foii  enter  from  the  southward  jon  should  have  a  leadins  wind,  riBing  ti^e, 
and  fnir  weathpr,  wilhoat  which  the  current  may  carry  yoQ  on  Oie  Fort  Isle,  or  on 
the  opposite  point,  which  are  less  than  300  fathoms  apart.  The  vessel  shonM  not 
draw  more  than  15  feet.  On  cominf-  from  the  sonthward  jon  steer  toward  the  Fort 
Isle,  and,  iirhen  yon  have  the  Papaj^aioa  on  your  left,  you  will  see  the  Iramaos  to  th« 
right.  On  passing- hence,  north-westward,  the  pass  between  the  Foit  Isle  and  Point 
Naufragados  will  be  open.  Having  passed  thiou^h,  on  a  West  conrae,  you  chinire 
the  course  to  North,  and  pass  the  islet  Cardot,  which  is  remarkable  for  an  insulated 
tree  which  stands  on  its  aammit. 

Yon  pass  to  the  eastward  of  Cardoa  at  the  distance  of  1  or  S  oables,  and  then  pro- 
ceed narth-weiitward  toward  the  Bnceado  do  Brito,  to  the  distance  of  halfamile; 
and  thence  North,  along  the  western  shore  to  the  point  of  Pesqueiro  Fimdn,  at  the 
distanoe  of  4  oables.  Thus  you  will  leave,  on  the  western  side,  the  village  of  Rn- 
ceado  do  Brito;  and  further  on  a  cluster  of  houses  and  cottages,  forming-  the  little 
hamlet  of  Cedros.  On  yovr  right,  at  a  distance,  you  may  see  the  village  of  Riberao 
or  Satt  jMpa,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine,  and  nearly  before  you  wiU  be  an  islet, 
the  Ilka  do  Largo. 

Before  arriving  at  the  last  yon  will  have  passed  a  flat  of  dangerous  tocIcb, 
beyond  which  yon  will  be  wHen  the  steeples  of  the  cathedral  appear  on  tbo 
western  part  of  the  islet  Largo,  and  the  West  point  of  Cardos  is  on  the  fort  of  the 
South  bar. 

From  off  tile  Isle  do  Largo  continue  your  course  N.  i  W.  until  an  islet,  det  Oatca; 
bears  West  {  thence  proceed  toward  the  steeples  of  the  city  up  to  the  anchorage  be- 
tween the  islets  do  Oato  and  das  Vtnhas,  which  have  been  described. 

THE  COAST  SOUTHWARD  OF  ST.  CATHARINE'S. 

Under  Point  Pinheira,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  2J  miles  tram  the  South  end  of 
Si.  Catharine's,  is  a  good  anchorage,  sheltered  from  southerly  winds.  At  2)  miles 
from  the  outer  extremity  of  this  point  is  an  islet,  the  Ilha  do  Coral,  extending  North 
and  South  ;  and  when  seen  in  this  direction  it  appears  of  a  round  form.  It  is  covered 
with  treoB,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  a  useful  mark  for 
vessels  bound  in  by  the  southern  passage.  Its  sitnation  is  lat.  27*  fifi'  10°,  long.  48* 
29'  10*.  Between  this  ii>let  and  the  Cape  St.  Harta  Grande,  in  lat  2S°  39',  are  other 
islets,  which  lie  oflT  shore  as  follow  : — 

The  Ilha  das  Araraa,  to  the  S.E.  of  Point  Bitoba,  lat.  28°  16'  0",  long.  48°  41'  32'. 

The  Islet  Tocoromi,  a  high  and  steep  rock,  to  the  6.G.  of  the  Ilha  Aiaiaa,  lat. 
28°  Iff  2fl',  long.  48'  30'  30" 

The  Islet  das  Labos  de  la  Lagana,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Araras  and  Tocoromi,  lat. 
28°  24'  36',  long.  48°  40'. 

At  Point  Bituba  begins  the  beach,  within  which  is  a  lake  and  the  towns  of  Filb 
JVuni,  Sattla  Anna,  and  La  Laguna.  The  lost  has  some  trade  with  Hio  JaDciro, 
and  is  situate  at  the  South  part  of  the  lake,  at  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  bar,  in 
ht.  28°  28'  34',  and  long.  48°  45'  24'.  At  la  I^guacia  is  anchorage,  practicable 
only  for  small  vessels  drawing  under  T  or  8  feet  of  water,  as  there  is  a  bar  at  the 


The  Qxpr  Sanla  Maria  Orande  is  the  final  termination  of  the  line  of  moanlains 
extending  within  shore  to  the  iiorthwai'd,  and  is  remarkable  bv  having  on  its 
summit  several  great  white  rocks,  which  from  a  diatanoe  appear  like  an  asaembl^e 
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Between  Cave  Santa  MorU  Oraiido  and  the  bar  of  the  Kia  Orandp  Aq  San  Pedro, 
B.n  extent  of  about  9S  lEBfpieB,  the  cooat  in  extri'mcl}'  low,  nnd  v;iriettat(-d  only  bj' 
■andbilU  and  stunted  boshes.  It  can  hardly  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  frcini  the  mast- 
head, at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  and  from  the  deck  at  not  more  than  3  miles  ; 
the  first  part,  from  the  North,  trends  nearly  8.W.  This  part  is  called  the  Praya,  or 
Beach  of  Tori-et ;  it  begins  in  looff.  48°  44'  56 ',  and  ends  in  49"  5o'  52 ",  The  Bucoiid 
part  trends  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  it  called  the  Praya,  or  Beach  of  Fernam- 
iueo.  Its  enittem  part  begins  with  the  termination  of  the  former  in  tat.  29°  53',  and 
it  extends  to  long.  M"  34  52'.  The  third  part  trends  nearly  S.W.,  and  is  knonn 
under  the  name  of  the  Praya  do  Daetreito,  from  lat.  31'  12'  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grando  de  San  Pedro. 

Wlien  to  the  Muthward  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande,  yon  may  see,  tn  Fanning 
■long,  a  chain  of  monntainB  extending  westward  about  15  IcaKfes  from  the  sea  into 
the  interior  coDDtrr,  and  disappearing  at  Torrei,  which  stands  25  leagues  from  the 
cape  in  lat.  20°  28 .  The  beach  here  may  bo  appraached  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4 
mites,  and  was  coasted  at  this  distance  by  the  Emulatiott ;  but  there  were  no  marks 
on  shore  fit  for  triangalation,  and  the  litaation  of  tlie  veeaei  was  ascertained  by  fre- 
quent obserration,  and  estimated  distance  from  shore. 

Twenty-Mven  fathoma  of  water,  bottom  of  sand,  mud  and  shells,  were  found  at  4 
niiles  to  the  South  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Greade,  and  beyond  that  in  going  to  Torres, 
the  water  diminished  to  4)  fathoms  near  the  shore.  We  maj'  judge  of  the  decrease 
of  bottom  in  remarking  that  from  the  27  fathoms  to  the  4}  there  ia  a  distance  of  26 

The  Praya  do  Fernarobaco,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  ood  31°,  is  more  atecp  than 
that  of  Torres.  The  Smulation  found  35  fkthoms  of  water,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand, 
at  4  or  5  mile*  horn  the  Hhore.  On  sailing  out  in  the  offing,  to  the  distance  of  15 
loaguea,  the  depths  of  water  increase  progiessiTely  to  85  fathoms,  soft  aand.  Pass- 
ing this  limit  there  was  no  bottom  at  91  fathoms.  At  10  teagnee  out  the  depth  ia 
about  74  fathoms. 

The  Pre^  do  Destreito  terminates  at  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro,  as  before  mcu- 
Ijoned.  From  9  to  13  fathoms  were  fonnd  in  coasting  along  it,  at  3  or  4  miles.  At 
this  distance  the  Emulation  ran  17  Icagnes,  over  a  bottom  of  sand.  The  shore  is 
not  higher  than  that  of  Fernambuco,  but  there  are  some  sandhills  more  elevated,  and 
there  u  more  vegetation. 

In  the  offing,  at  20  or  24  leagues  8.E.  from  this  beach,  are  34  and  35  fathoma  of 
water,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand,  and  on  approaching  land  the  depths  gradually  di- 
minish. 

We  may  remark  that  the  beach  of  Fernambuco,  the  central  beach  of  the  three,  has 
most  water  near  the  shore  and  in  the  offing;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Des- 
treito is  that  which  has  the  least. 

RIO  OBAHSE  DE  8AH  PEDRO.— The  district  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Son 
Pedro  is  of  great  importance  to  the  northern  parts  of  Brasil.  Its  port  being  the 
channel  of  communication  with  a  rich  interior,  which  supplies  pulse,  grain,  and 
other  productions.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  great  lake  called  tne  Lugoa 
do*  PatoM,  and  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  from  the  North  and  West,  llic  bar 
is  represented  in  ht.  32°  9',  and  long.  52'  4'.  The  entrance  is  shoal  and  difficult, 
and  the  bar  frequently  shifts ;  bnt  after  passing  the  latter  you  enter  the  Lakt,  and 
may  then  take  a  berth,  oi  navigate  as  convenient. 

LIGUTHOirBK — Before  givins  instructiofls  for  entering  this  port,  which,  from  its 
ahif^ing  natui'C,  cannot  be  implicitly  followed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  di- 
rections arrang^  in  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  a  new  iron 
tightkause  has  Oeen  constructed,  and  was  first  used  on  January  1,  18^2.  It  is  99  feet 
liigh,  is  painted  red,  and  bfars  fmin  thu  old  one  mentioned  below,  N.  23"  W.,  by  cora- 
jMus,  270  feet  distant.  One  ligMhouse  cannot  \tf  well  mlHtuken  for  the  other,  a*  the 
iivw  one  is  3:]  feet  higher  than  the  t'urtner  one.  It  shows  a  REVOLVIMO  LIGHT  of  the 
first  order  every  minute,  visible  from  13  to  22  miles  off. 
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The  old  lighthouse,  used  m  a  signal  tower,  ia  «  aqoare  white  structure,  which  i» 
conspicDoae. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  APPROACHING.— 1  at.  By  Captain  Wm.  Orwit.  Finding 
jouraeirin  lat.  31°  30'  S.,  and  having  N.E.,  E.N.E.,  or  caaterly  winds  (any  other 
winds  may  be  dangerous,  that  ia,  from  the  sea],  ;dd  may  stand  with  secantv  for  the 
land  [see  the  note  on  Seid  Shoal  below*],  steering  W.S.W.,  nntil  yoa  find  yonself 
in  13  f&thoms,  yon  will  see  the  land,  if  to  the  Dorthward  of  the  bar;  bnt  if  yon  have 
passed  it,  yon  will  not,  as  the  bank  to  the  southward  stretches  out  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance I  and  yon  cannot  see  the  land  unless  when  yon  ore   in   B  fathonia,  and  then 

The  lend,  about  31°  40'.  yoa  will  know  by  Bereral  tofts  of  trees  pretty  high  md 
rounding  to  the  northward)  end,  standing  along  shore,  steering  S.W.,  yon  will  see 
sundry  strags-ling  tuftf,  hat  not  so  high.  Here,  if  it  be  veir  clear  weather,  yoa  may 
see  houses,  which  will  appear  in  the  opening  of  the  trees.  Von  may  then  stand  along 
shore  nith  safety,  keeping  in  from  10  to  9  or  8  fathoins.  Ixning  sight  of  the  trees 
and  houses,  you  will  see  some  mountains  of  sand,  and  an  entire  sandy  beach;  and 
when  you  are  within  two  leagues  of  the  bar,  you  will  see  tufts  of  trees,  and  find  the 
soundings  decrease,  with  a  bottom  of  mad  and  red  shells.  Yon  mnat  now  keep  in  S 
fathoms,  bat  not  less,  as  the  watfr  sets  right  on  shore  when  close  to  the  beach.  The 
lead  must  now  be  kept  going  until  yon  find  soft  mud,  when  yon  will  find  yourself 
close  to  the  bar,  which  may  be  known  by  seeing  several  stakes  along  the  beach. 
Yoa  must  then  haul  up  and  steer  South,  to  keep  clear  of  the  bank.  You  may 
easily  know  the  bank,  by  the  seas  breaking  over  it,  particularly  trota  the  eastward. 

2nd.  Directions  by  Captain  James  Harrison  : — 

"  No  vessel  shoold  attempt  to  enter  if  drawing  more  than  10}  or  11  feet  of  water, 
and  she  must  have  a  leading  wind  in  orderto  cross  the  bar. 

"  The  land  ought  to  be  made  to  the  N.E.  of  the  bar,  in  aboat  lat  12"  S.    There  is 


"  In  general,  bat  not  always,  the  bottom  is  mud  to  the  southward,  and  alureest  of 
the  bar,  whilst  it  is  usually  sand  to  the  northward  ;  and  if  to  the  southward  of  the 
port,  the  land  will  not  be  seen  till  you  are  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  I  do  not  knew  of  any 
maiks  to  tell  bow  far  you  are  from  the  port,  as  the  whole  shore  consists  of  low  sand- 
hills, interspersed  with  bushes,  and  these  hills  alter  their  shapes  with  every  gale  of 
wind.  The  town  of  Eilreiio  lies  about  30  miles  N.E.  of  the  bar,  but  you  must  be 
close  in-shore  to  see  it.  This  ia  the  oidy  object  which  l»-eaks  the  sameness  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  for  many  miles.    I'he  latitude  is  the  best  guide. 

"  After  making  the  land,  run  down  at  a  convenient  distance,  till  yon  see  a  sqaai« 
white  tower,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the  red  lighthouse. 
These  are  very  coDsnicuoaa  objects,  making  like  a  sail  at  a  distance,  and  may  be  seen 
some  time  before  tne  land  about  them.  So  soon  as  you  see  the  tower  distinctly, 
hoist  the  signal  corresponding  to  your  dranght  of  water  at  the  fore,  as  presently  ex- 

■  In  proceeding,  as  above,  toward  Rto  Grnnda,  caution  is  necessary,  as  it  Rppears  that  a 
shoal  li'-a  in  the  track  &om  the  north-eastward,  "Seid  Khoal,  Brsbll.  Tbo  following  has 
hem  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Ur.  Itoid,  of  tiie  lirig  Sneel  Jlomt,  of  Aburdeeu,  dat«d 
Kio  Orando,  M^CTch  l«h,  1842.  The  veswel,  on  hervoyiiKO  trom  Livorpoul  to  that  port, 
sfnick  on  a  shoil,  in  lat.  31'  3'  S.,  and  long.  49°  47'  W.  at  least  40  {?)  miles  o(f  Ifae  Bra- 
ailiiin  coant.  Luckily  thcru  was  no  sea  on,  anil  the  wind  was  N.£.  by  E  ,  which  cnnbled 
her  tu  dear  tJio  shonl  imni"(liHtt'ly,  making  biitlittlo  water.  Alter  hia  ari^val  atltio  Giande 
t)ic  miuler  of  llic  Sicetl  Home  Hbccrlaiiicd  that  R  Braailiiui  Behooiicr  hud  grouiidod  on  the 
Kiimii  i^i'fii  abort  lime  K-fiirii.  ITic  rw.'f  nr  Bhoal  w.ia  not  laid  down  in  uny  chart,  and 
lius  immLiiiuUlv  in  Ihu  track  ut  visscla  bound  to  ILhL  port."  —  HAippuig  Oaselle,  Jtilf 
Ut.  1H43 
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plained.  When  ypu  get  down  to  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  tower,  haul  in-ahore 
Into  4i  fathoma,  if  a  commanding  breeze,  or  you  may  bring  the  tower  to  bear 
W.N.W.  )  W.,  and  steer  for  it)  when  yoa  will  soon  see  the  boat  at  anchor  on  the 
Imi,  with  the  signal  correspondiog  ta  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  flying  at  her 
mast-head. 

"  There  are  no  teftnlar  tides  in  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  onrrent  commonly  mna  with 
the  wind  ;  and,  aa  in  the  river  Plato,  and  I  believe  all  along  this  coast,  S.W.  winds 
raise  the  water,  and  north-easters  depress  it ;  consequently  a  vessel  may  load  in  the 

Eort  to  12  feet,  aa  there  is  almoat  always  plenty  of  water  with  the  S.W.  wind  which 
lows  right  over  the  bar. 

"  The  S.W.  storms,  called  Pamperos  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  Scbojot  by  the 
Brarilians,  bLow  furiously  here  in  winter,  abont  the  full  and  change.  They  UBuallj 
come  on  in  a  sudden  put,  though  the  appearance  of  the  sky  gives  sufficient  warn- 
ing for  some  time  first,  and  blow  very  hard  indeed  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  the 
wind  decreases,  and  a  few  days  of  very  fine  weather  succeed.  Sometimes  they  draw 
ronnd  to  the  South  and  S.E.  before  the  wind  abates,  which  renders  it  highly  dan- 
gerous for  a  vessel  near  the  coast.  As  the  water  is  shoal  there  is  a  deep  ground  swell, 
which  sets  a  ship  very  fast  in-ihoro.  The  signals  are  made  in  palms,  each  palm 
being  8J  inches.* 

A  commander,  in  1862,  writes: — Veesek  proceeding  to  the  ebove-natood  port, 
should  not  draw  more  than  11  feet  water.  With  that  draught  vessels  are  often  de- 
tained more  than  a  fortnight,  for  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  bar.  The  highest 
water  (there  being  no  tidel  ie  raised  by  the  pamperoa  (or  S.W.  wind),  and  if  tho  wind 
is  strong,  it  causes  a  very  nigh  sea  on  the  bar,  when  vessels  cannot  enter ;  should  the 
wind  veer  to  the  8.E.  (which  it  sometimes  does),  and  blow  hard,  the  sea  rises  very 
qnickly,  the  water  being  shallow,  and  it  bocomee  very  dangerous  for  deep-ladeo 
TesEols)  consequently  many  vessels  are  lost  on  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
port.  It  is  advisable  for  vessels  of  10  feet  to  take  steam,  unless  there  is  a  fair  wind 
with  a  good  breeie,  but  not  to  miss  an  opportunity,  if  it  is  possible,  to  get  in.  If  s 
vessel  going  in  without  steam,  not  having  the  signal  for  a  steamer  (which  is  the 
national  Sag  over  the  flags  for  draught  of  water],  should  get  on  shore,  the  steamer 
that  tows  her  off  will  demand  6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  ship,  cargo,  and  freight. 
Vessels  leaving  should  not  draw  more  than  lOJ  feet.  With  that  draught  they  are 
often  detained  more  than  a  fortnight.  Vessels  drawing  from  U  to  ll^feet  were  de- 
tained in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  60  days  for  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
aea.  There  are  two  good  steam  tugs,  one  of  them  very  powerliil,  with  disconnecting 
engines.  They  use  their  own  tow-ropes,  which  are  very  good.  The  charge  for  tow- 
ing in,  over  the  bar,  is  800  reia  per  ton  (Brasilian) ;  but  if  token  in  tow  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  bar  [which  is  optional),  1,000  reb  per  ton  )  if  more  than  foar  miles 
1,200  reis  per  ton.  For  towing  out,  640  reie  per  ton ;  but  if  the  vessel  was  not  towed 
in,  600  reia  per  ton.  A  vessel  is  not  charged  towage  for  more  than  260  tons.  The 
Brasilian  measurement  for  tonnage  is  from  36  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  British.  All 
foreign  vessels  on  arrival,  except  those  with  general  cargoes,  and  veaaels  of  light 
draught,  proceed  to  the  anchorage  of  San  Jose  do  Norte,  where  vessels  with  salt 
(which  is  the  principal  thing  imported]  dischar^  their  cargoes.  Vessels  with  coals 
are  ordered  by  the  merchants  to  the  town  of  Riu  Oronde  (distant  about  three  miles), 
to  discharge;  but  the  vesiiel  should  be  lightened  to  9^  ieet.  With  that  drought 
Trsaels  are  often  detained  more  than  a  week  in  the  channel,  as  the  average  depth  is 
leaa  thau  9  feet.  Tbe  channel  is  verv  narrow,  and  a  vessel  cannot  sail  through  with- 
out a  fair  wind ;  if  a  steamer  is  employed,  the  charge  is  400  reis  per  ton. 

Fort  Ktcnlatioiu  sod  Sig^nali. — The  channel  or  channels  of  the  bar  off  lUo 
Orande  do  Sul  are  subject  to  constant  changes,  caused  by  the  shifting  nature  of  tbe 

■  In  fiirmer  editions  the  pulmo  was  stntod  to  he  9  inches  English,  which  led  to  difficulties 
bom  vessels  hoiating  the  signiJ  lor  Lss  water  than  Ihuy  uctuuUy  drew.  The  polmo  Is  O'TlZ 
of  an  EDjtlish  foot. 
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gaud-banks  forming  the  same,  which,  beinir  compoaed  of  very  fine  sand,  are  acted  opon 
more  or  leaa  b;  the  winds  and  eunvnts.  'I'be  variation  in  the  depth  of  water  on  tha 
bar  daring  tlie  daj  is  front  3  to  4  feet,  being  chiefly  affected  bv  the  tidal  inflnence 
and  the  wind* — the  greatest  depth  seldom  eiiieeding  14  feet ;  it  ib  not,  however,  pra- 
dent  for  vexsela  to  load  to  a  greater  draoght  than  11  to  12  feet — and  even  at  this 
draught,  whenever  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  8.E.  and  E.8.E,,  it  freqnentty 
happens  that  such  Teasels  most  laj  off  and  on,  oatside,  from  five  to  ten  dajis. 

'  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  system  of  Telegraphic  Signak,  which,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1859,  has  been  made  on  the  flagstaff  on  the  top  of  the  square 
tower  at  the  Bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Su] — and  which  signals  ore  for  the  convenience 
of  TesBcla  outside  the  bar,  waiting  to  come  in.  VecseU  afaonld  recognise  the  signals 
bj  dipping  their  ensign  twice.     All  the  bifoala  are  made  with  blue  baUs  and  biae 


No.  I.  Blue  ball  at  flagetafT  yard-arm.'         | 
2.  Blue  pendant  at  flagstaff  yard-arm. ) 


Keep  in  the  waters  of  tlie  bar. 
Loff  (or  man<snvre  conveniantly}  ;  you  are 
tia  leeward  of  the  bar. 


i.  Two  blue  balls  at  flagstaff  yard-  I      Try  to  keep  away;  yon  azs  to  windwud. 


4.  Two  bine  pendants  at  flagstaff  yard- 1 

6.  Blue  ball  above  blue  pendant  at ) 
flagstaff  yard-arm.  J 

6.  Bla«  pendant  above  blue  ball  at) 
flagstaff  yard-arm.  f 

7-  Blue  bsU  above  two  blue  pendanta  t 
at  flagslHff  yard-arm.  j 

5.  Blue  ball  between  blue  pendants  at  1 

dagstafi'  yard-oTiD.  '      J 

9.  One  blue  ball  at  each  end  of  flag-  \ 

staff  yard-arm.  j 

10.  Bine  ball  at  one  end,  and  blue  pen-  } 

dont  at  the  other  end  of  flsgstoS'  | 
yard-ann. 

11.  Blue  ball  at  one  end,  and  two  bloe' 

pendants  at  the  other 
stuff  yard-arm. 

12.  Bloe  ban  at  one  end,  and  blue  ball  i 

above  blue  pendant  at  ttie  other  ) 
end  of  flagstaff  yard-arm,  ) 

13.  Blue  ball  at  one  end,  and  blue  pen-  \ 

dant  above  blue  ball  at  the  other  | 
end  of  flagstaff  yard-aroi.  ) 

14.  Blue  ball  at  one  end,  and  blue  ball  | 

above  two   blue   pendants    at  the  } 
Other  end  of  flugstaff  yard-arm. 

15.  Blue  ball  at  one  end,  tmd  blue  ball') 

with  a   "" 

staff  yard-o: 

16.  Blue  pendant  at  each  end  of  flag- 1 

staff  yard-arm.  / 

17. -Two  blue  bottH  at  one  end,  and  bluel 

pendnntnt  the  other  end  of  flag-  > 

Bluff  j'sid-ann.  J 


Btaod  out  to  sea : 
Bland  ont  to  sea ; 


nd,  and  two  bine") 
ither  end  of  flog-  ( 


ill  at  one  end,  tmd  blue  ball^ 
i  blue  pendant  above  and  I 
it  at  the  other  end  of  flag-  ( 
ard-orm.  ) 


yon  an  near  the  sbor& 
yon  are  near  the  bank, 
it  threatens  bad  weathei* 


Take  care;  with  your  present  holding  yon 

will  run  aground- 
Anchor  to  the  North  of  the  bar  at  the  pro- 
per distance  from  the  shore- 
Anchor  to  the  Bouth  of  the  bar  in  6  to  S 

fathoms  water. 
Press  on  saU,  fo  see  if  you  can  come  ia. 


The  rinnal  tor  entry  is  only  lot  thooe  vea- 
sels  whose  draft  of  water  correepDnds 
to   the   number  of  palms   denotiiil  by 


Yon  can  only  enter  by  being  towed  in. 


The  assiBtanoo  you  require  ia  getting  ready. 


Come  near  the  bar,  tho  bar-boat  is  on  t] 
bonk  ;  or  the  tu^-boat  is  going  out- 

Stoor  toward  the  craft  which  is  faking  o 
the  OBsistHucc  asked  fur. 


0.  18.  Bine  pendant  st  one  end,  and  bluef 
ball  above  blue  pendant  at  the  > 
oUiOT  end  of  flagstaff  faxd-arm.       ) 

19.  Blue  pendant  at  one  end,  and  blnel      Fay  due   attention  to  tha  ngnali  on   the 

pendant  above  bine  ball  at   tbe  \  tower,  aa  the  twx-boat  cannot  go  to  the 

other  end  of  flagstaff  jard-ann.      )  bank. 

20.  Two  blae  balls  on  one  end,  and  two  ] 

blue  pendants  at  the  other  end  of  >  lights  oi 

flagataftjrard-arm.  } 

21.  Blue  ball  above  blue  pendant  af)     There  is  no  tog-boat  jnst  no«  at  the  bar. 


each  ond  of  flagstaff  yard- ni 


it  at  preseut. 


23.  Blue  ball  above  blue  pendant  atl      Deliver   to  the   steamer    (bar-boat)    your 
e  end,  and  blue  ball  oelow  bine  ( 


pendant  at  the  other  end  of  Bag-  i  you  may  be  tbe  bearer  of. 

staff  yaH-mn. 

AU  vessels,  when  apMoaohiog  the  bar,  mnst  holet  the  signals  of  their  draft  of  water  at 
the  ftire  top-mast,  and  lltuid  in  near  enough  to  distinguish  any  signals  made  from  the  white 
tower,  or  from  the  pilot-boat  on  the  bar  ;  a  lai^e  rtd  Jtagi  hoisled  on  the  tower  flagstaff, 
calls  vessels  to  the  bar — at  the  same  time  the  signals  of  water  then  on  the  bar  are  hoisted 
4m  a  tharttr  fiagetsff ;  and  when  guch  signals  denote  a  less  draft  than  the  approaching 
vtiasel,  she  should  eland  oS  again,  and  pay  due  attention  to  any  aHerations  in  the  water- 
Bgnals  on  the  tower  daring  the  day.  DiUsse  the  larse  rtd  flag  u  kept  flyinK  on  the  tower, 
voasols  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  and  whenever  the  signals  are  hauled  down  &om  the 
tower  or  pilot-h<Mit,  vessels  should  undorstaiid  they  cannot  come  in,  but  must  stand  out  to 
sea,  koeping  a  good  look-out  Ibr  the  signals  on  the  tower. 

All  vessels  sailing  in  will  be  directed  by  the  pilot-boats  in  the  channel,  whioh  will  w&ve 
a  nd  flag  either  to  tha  right  or  to  the  left,  to  point  out  the  diMctioD  they  must  steer. 

Tessela  requiring  a  pilot,  will  hoist  the  dj[^  of  water  over  their  ensign. 

Veaseli  in  distress,  or  requiring  assistance,  will  hotst  their  ensign  half-mast. 

When  the  wind  is  light  or  unlVivounible,  and  vessels  can  come  in  only  by  moans  of  the 
tuw-boat,  a  white  and  rti  nBeUowtaii  pendant  is  hoisted  on  the  tower  under  the  wster- 
■ignal,  the  pilot-boat  >it  the  tame  time  hoisting  the  some  pendant.  Two  poworful  tow- 
bonls,  having  a  pilot  on  board,  are  stationed  at  the  bar,  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
government  contractor.  Vpssela  requiring  the  tow-boat,  will  hoist  their  ensign  over  their 
dmft  of  water  at  the  foretop-mast.  Tha  establiahed  rate  for  towage  inside,  from  any  dis- 
tance not  ezccoding  two  milea  from  the  bar,  is  BOO  reis  per  ton  (Brasilian) ;  and  for  towage 
outside,  the  chai^  is  610  rais  per  Ion ;  but  if  the  vessel  wis  not  towed  in,  SOO  reis  per  ton. 
The  Brasilian  measurement  for  tonnage  is  from  35  to  10  per  cent,  mors  than  the  British. 

Tho  SIGNALS  for  the  draught  of  water  od  the  Bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  are 
denoted  by  the  following  Flags  and  Pendant?,  representing  Brasilian  palms,  e»di  of 
which  is  caculated  to  be  equal  to  6i  Eiigli«li  inches.    They  are  as  foUovrs : — 

A  white  Pendant  cat  the  pole ngnifiee 

A  blue  Fondant „ 

A  red  I'endant „ 

A  white  Flag „ 

A  blue  Flag    „ 

A  red  Flag „ 

Whits  Flag  above  blae  Flag „ 

Blue  Flag  above  white  Flag    „ 

White  Flag  above  red  Flag..., „ 

Bed  Flsg  above  white  Flag 

Blue  Flag  above  red  FUg   „ 

Bed  Flag  Hbove  Uue  Fing   „ 

Blue  Pendant  above  wbite  Flag „ 

White  Flog  above  blue  Pendant „ 
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Bins  Pendant  aboTS  bloe  Flag   Eignifica     ..     1S|      (11        3)) 

SluB  FIhk  above  blue  Pendant   „          ..IS        (  11        8    ) 

BlaePei^Ant  aboye  red  Flag ,  ..16}      {  12        0)  ) 

Red  Flag  above  blue  Pend&nt    ,  ..     17        (12        4]) 

Blue  Pendant  at  top,  white  Flag  in  middle, 

blue  Flag  below     „          .,     ITJ      (12        9     ) 

Blue  FJag  at  top,  white  Flag  In  middls,  bine 

Pendantbelow  „          ..     18        (13        Ij  ) 

Blue  Pendant  at  top,  white  Flag  in  middle, 

redFlagbolow „          .,     ISJ      (13        6    ) 

Bed  Flag  at  top,  white  Flag  in  middle,  blue 

Penaantbelow „          ,.     19        (IS      101) 

Blue  Pendant  at  top,  bine  Flag  in  middle, 

redFlagbelow   „          ..     ISJ      (H        21) 

Bed  Flag  Ht  top,  blue  Flag  in  middle,  blae 

Pendantbelow   „          ..20        (H        7    ) 

Oenflral  DireotioiU. — During-  north-eastsrtj  winds,  a  Teteel  should  approach  the 
bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  from  that  quarter,  make  due  allowance  n>r  a  strong 
MDtherlf  set,  and  go  no  fHirtber  South  than  lat.  32°  S.  until  her  position  b  a«cer- 
taioed.  As  tiie  loundingB  extend  some  distaooe  from  the  coasTthe  usnal  precautions 
•houM  be  taken  with  the  lead,  and  in  running  to  the  southward  close  the  coast  a  little 
Dorthward  of  the  lighthouse  vhich  is  the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  with  th^ 
ahippiDg  inside  the  bar  iu  all  probability  will  be  the  firat  seen. 

Do  not  haul  too  close  inshore,  but  keep  in  more  than  6}  fathoms  water  in  order  to 
dear  the  banks  forming  the  bar,  until  the  lighthouse  bears  about  N.N.W.,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  aouth-eaat  bank  being  steep-to  ;  but  no  Tessel  can  cross  the  bar  under  sail 
unlets  the  wind  ia  well  to  the  eastwam,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  steer  clean  full  about 
N.N.E.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  south-westward  the  lighthouse  shonid  be  made 
from  the  southward,  and  in  coming  from  that  quartet  keep  in  not  leas  than  6  or  7 
fathoRU  water. 

Unless  the  weather  is  unusnall;  fine,  the  sea  breaks  now  and  then  in  11  feet  on  the 
bar,  end  as  it  is  frequently  changing  its  petition,  a  stranger  should  not  attempt  to 
cross  it  without  a  pilot,  but  in  case  of  necessity  or  in  vessels  of  li^ht  draught,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  should  be  attended  to.  Having  sighted  the  lighthouse,  hoist  the 
signal  of  the  Tessel's  draught  of  water,  so  as  to  be  clearly  seen,  when  on  being  re- 
peated from  the  small  staff  on  the  watch-tower  and  the  signal  made  to  cloae,  the  red 
flag  hoisted  at  the  tall  Btoff,  steer  towards  the  ligbthoaae  for  the  opening  between 
the  breakers. 

On  approaching,  the  pilot  boat  at  her  station  a  short  distance  inside  the  bar  will 
be  observed,  when  steer  directly  toward  her,  observing  her  signal  of  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar,  which  will  be  repeated  by  the  watch-tower.  Should  the  signal 
ahown  indicate  a  depth  of  water  equal  or  more  than  the  vessel's  drs'ight,  she  may 
confidently  proceed  on  ;  but  if  the  signal  of  the  depth  of  water  exhibited  from  the 

Silot-boat  or  watch-tower,  or  the  red  fiag  at  the  large  stafi'on  the  latter  be  hauled 
awn,  the  vessel  should  immediately  stand  seaward,  off  and  on,  or  anchor  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

On  approaching  the  pilot-boat  a  red  flag  will  be  waved  from  her  in  the  direction 
the  vessel  is  to  steer;  when  held  upright,  steer  directly  towariis  her.  There  ii 
occasionally  another  pilot-boat  stationed  in  the  inlet  between  the  bar  and  the  an- 
chorage West  of  the  lighthouse,  which  also  directs  the  course  of  the  vessel  with 
a  moveable  red  fiag.  If  the  second  boat  should  be  in  her  station  the  vessel  will  be 
guided  by  its  signals,  immediately  after  paeaing  the  first  pilot-bost  j  but,  if  it  shoold 
not  be  there,  she  may  act  according  to  the  signals  of  the  first  pilot-boat. 

If  neither  of  the  pilot-boats  are  in  their  stations,  and  the  red  flag  from  the  watch- 
tower,  the  signal  to  approach,  continues  to  fly,  the  vessel  shonid  act  wholly  on  the 
signals  ttom  the  watch-tower,  where,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  red  fiag  may  be 
shown  to  guide  vessels,  as  shown  fi^m  the  pilot-boats.    When  over  the  bar,  steer  te 
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tlt»  northward  between  the  black  and  white  buor  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  tha 
black  and  red  buo;  on  the  port  band  ;  and  then  keep  all  the  bUck  buoys  on  tha 
port  hand.  When  well  insicie  the  bar  the  water  deepens  rapidly,  the  channel  widens, 
and  the  bank  on  either  side  shows  distinctly;  the  course  of  the  channel  is  about 
N.W.  by  N,  trending  to  the  northward  as  the  vessel  advances  to  the  anchorage  West 
of  the  ligbthonae. 

In  proceeding  up  the  channel  keep  along  the  wextern  nhore  where  it  is  iteep-to, 
particularly  abreast  the  sand-hills  ;  when  abreast  Mangaeira  Point  steer  tjiwards 
the  sand-nilis  with  a  remaikable  tall  house  amongst  the  trees  a  little  on  tha 
Starboard  bow,  and  keep  along  the  i>a.stern  ahnri?,  keeping  the  red  buoy  on  the  fiats 
extending  from  the  westward,  on  the  port  aide,  and  anchor  where  convenient  off 
Bao  JosC. 

The  channel  to  tha  Rio  Grande  is  narrow,  ciroaitous,  and  carries  from  9  to  20  feet, 
the  former  depth  is  in  tiie  bend  of  the  channel ;  caution  is  requisite  in  taking  it,  for 
if  a  vessel  grounds  when  the  water  is  high,  conHidcrable  delar  and  expense  may 
ertioe,  A  vessel  sboald  have  a  fair  wind  or  a.  steam-tuK.  The  Brasilian  vessels  are 
moored  to  the  westward  of  the  custom-houae  wharf,  and  foreign  vessels  to  the  east- 
vardt  and  secared  head  and  stern. 

The  Coast  of  Albardao,  which  mav  be  assnmed  to  extend  from  the  bar  of  Rio 
Grande  to  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Chuy,  which  is  the  boundary  between  Braail 
and  Urtiguay,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  a  boundary  between  the  sea 
and  Lake  >liriin  with  soma  smaller  inland  lakes.  It  is  flat  all  along  and  from  the 
bar  of  Rio  Qrande  to  Cape  Costillos  the  water  is  shallow,  having  midway  at  about  17 
miles  from  the  shore  only  10  fathoms,  and  in  the  latitude  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chny 
at  34  miles  from  Che  shore  the  same  depth  will  he  fiiund.  Several  veasels  of  10  feet 
draught  have  navigated  close  along  this  shore.  Vessels  uf  large  draught  should  not. 
however,  approach  it  too  close,  as  Captain  Monohez  says  that  the  depth  b  very  irre- 
gular, with  patches  of  less  than  5  fatnoms.* 

This  irregnlarity  of  the  bottom  seems  to  extend  to  the  offing,  as  several  shoals  have 
been  lately  announced.  One  of  them  was  seen,  it  is  said,  in  the  Prinetta  de  Joitmilt, 
in  1866,  at  52  miles  S.G.  i  8.  from  the  liiththonse  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Rio  Qrande. 
Two  other  shoals  were  seen  by  H.M.S.  Cai-lew  in  1S65,  one  of  6}  fathoms  at  12  miles 
off  shore,  and  67  miles  from  the  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  other  76  milea 
from  the  same  ftoint,  and  SS  miles  offshore.  It  has  10  fathoms  water,  surronnded  by 
depths  of  25  to  30  fathoms.  Beyond  this  is  another  shoal  of  8  fathoms,  33  mtlas 
off  shore. 

The  first  remarkable  object  southward  of  the  entrance  to  the  River  Chny,  ia  a 
rocky  point,  with  a  few  isolated  and  partly  submerged  rocks  off  it,  named  Chitot, 
or  CattilU>»  Pegutuoi,  or  the  Small  Castles  )  it  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  Cas- 
tillos  Bay,  the  flat  sandy  shore  of  whioh  curves  to  the  southward,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  27  miles  is  Cape  Castillos.  At  aboat  S  miles  northward  of  the  cape  are 
two  hills  {Xioi  dat  Htrmanoi)  in  au  East  and  West  direction. 


■  CicTioir.— Tha  coitst  of  Alhardao,  which  comprises  more  than  120  miles,  fraqnented 
117  ill-disposed  men,  in  the  ((reatest  part  wandcrsrs,  and  inlimst^  coonected  wiih  the 
natives  of  the  Oriental  8fata  who  inhabit  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Cnuy  as  far  as  Castilloa^ 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Montonems."  These  men  commonly  fiock  to  the  shares 
of  the  sea  whenever  thev  nouri>h  hopes  of  plunder.  Bud  thus  is  explain,^  tha  general  coK- 
nimtce  of  the  Sact  without  the  possibility  of  coining  to  the  knowledge  of  who  are  its 
author*.  This  simple  description  of  the  place  is  infficieot  to  show  the  great  difficiiltiea 
■attending  the  disooveiy  of  the  depredators  of  Koods  saved. — B*pert  0/ lAt  Chit/ ^  lUUt,  lOth 
0/  May,  1SG2. 

But  the  few  inhai'itanta  strewed  over  (his  vast  desert,  in  nrder  not  to  b«  discovered  and 
punished,  used  to  convoy  into  Lha  interior  evsiything  which  they  oonld  piltex.—  QficM  S*- 
ftrt,  iriJtUy,  1861. 
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VIIL— THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

Tlie  Rio  DE  U  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  known  riven  in  South  America,  after 
the  AoiazoQ.  It  nsB  discavered  by  Jnau  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  IfilS  i  who  naviicatcd  it 
as  far  as  a  amalt  islnnd  in  lat.  34°  23'  &.,  and  who,  havinft  seen  on  the  ohoret  tome 
cabins,  had  the  boldneu  to  disembark  with  tea  mcD ;  when  the;  were  all  pnt  to 
death  bv  the  aborigines.  Five  rears  afterwards  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  frvm  neglect, 
passed  fron  the  service  of  the  English  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  was  sent  to  diMovw 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  But  finding  himself  impeded  in  his  liews  by  Ihe  diaobe- 
dience  of  liis  crews,  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  the  Hirer  Plata,  which  he 
naTigsted  as  far  as  the  inland  discovered  by  Solis,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
San  Gabriel.  He  pursued  his  voj'a)(e  as  far  as  the  rivers  Parani  and  Paraguay,  had 
a  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  lout  twentj-iive  men,  but  succeeded  in  roatine 
them,  taking  from  tbem  treasures  of  silver,  which  they  had  brought  from  Pern ;  and. 
supposing  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  this  metal  in  the  territories  washed  by  the 
river,  called  it  Kio  de  la  Plata  (river  of  silver) ;  whereby  it  lost  the  name  of  Solia 
first  given  it  by  the  diacoverer. 

The  Rio  Plata  is  at  its  mouth  about  llOmiles  wide  from  Cape  St.  Antonio  on  the 
South  to  Maldoriado  on  the  North.  From  thence,  to  the  junction  of  the  Uruguay,  it 
preserves  its  name,  being  afterwards  called  the  Parani  Altbooith  the  whole  of  it  ia 
navigable,  it  has  many  shoals  and  rocks.  Between  Point  Piednis  on  the  South,  aod 
Point  Yeguas  on  the  North,  it  is  46  miles  wide.  The  coloured  water  which  it  brings 
down  is  often  risible  in  the  Atlantic  about  100  miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  ««- 
tnary  of  the  Plata  is  generally  shallow,  and  the  navigation  extends  along  the  southern 
shores.  The  tides  are  perceptible  as  fm  as  Bnenos  Ayres,  but  between  Point  Lw 
Piedras  and  Point  YegUaa  the  water  is  generally  fresh. 

llie  Parana  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes  to  the  South  of  the  city  of  San 
loaz  del  Itey,  in  some  lofty  sierras,  in  Brazil,  and  flows  a  conrse  for  the  estimated 
distance  of  more  than  1000  miles,  receiving  innumerable  tributaries,  many  of  them 
navigable  from  the  North,  West,  East,  end  South.  At  abont  300  miles  from  its 
month  two  falls  impede  its  navigation.  The  oountry  through  which  it  flows  is  tem- 
perate and  very  fertile. 

This  river  and  most  of  its  confluents  bring  down  fVom  the  conntries  within  the 
tropics  to  the  higher  latitudes  a  great  volume  of  water,  which  inundates  the  low 
districts  along  its  banks  from  February  to  May.  The  waters  rise  in  the  end  of 
I>eeember,  and  increase  gradually  to  the  end  of  April.  They  descend  to  their 
lowest  point  in  July.  Along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  inundation  rises  about 
13  feet  above  the  lowest  water  level,  and  leaves  a  slimy  deposit  which  enrichc* 
the  soiL 

The  water  continues  fresh  as  far  down  as  the  river  Santa  Lucia,  12  miles  above 
Monte  Video,  on  the  North,  and  Piedras  Point  on  the  South,  when  it  becomea 
brackish.  It  is  long  in  mingling  with  that  of  the  sea,  which  loses  its  blue  tint  at  a 
distance  of  7&  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river.  Vessels  of  Isr^  draught  may 
nari^te  as  for  as  Monte  Video,  and  those  of  17  feet  draught  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  islets  of  Hornos,  north-west  of  Colonia.  Small  vessels  enter  the  inner  road  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  witbin  about  half  a  mile  of  the  town. 

In  approaching  on  the  parallel  of  33°  4C'  S.,  at  10  miles  off  shore  may  be  seen  in 
the  West  the  Siam  del  Carbonero,  a  range  of  hills  4^  miles  long  in  a  N.  B.  and  S.V. 
direction,  the  centre  being  the  highest ;  it  lies  inland  9)  miles  from  the  shore,  and  b 
on  the  frontier  line  between  Broeil  and  the  Bands  Oiiental  or  Uruguay.  On  one  of 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  fort  of  San  Miguel  is  very  conspicuous. 

After  running  2S  miles  parallel  to  the  coset  the  Cerro  de  lot  Difuntos  will  be  seen ; 
it  ia  oomposed  of  several  suminits  of  about  the  same  height,  and  is  situated  6  miles 
from  the  shore  one  the  West  side  of  a  lagoon,  Seen  in  the  N.W.  thitoerro  preeent* 
a  gap  or  ravine,  having  a  great  retemblaoce  to  Rdands  gap  in  the  Pyrraeea,  whidt 
is  a  marked  feature. 
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As  Ton  BclTanoe  to  the  wutb-wert  st  the  name  distance  from  the  cut,  the  salted 
conical  hill  of  the  Ctrro  or  Aguda  d»  Nacarro,  rising  from  the  eeotre  of  a  group  of 
smaller  bills,  will  show  itself.  It  lies  6  miles  M'.  bj  8.  {  S.  from  the  Cerro  de  loa 
Diftuitos,  and  at  9  miles  frvm  the  shore.  Kolaads  gap  ia  well  seea  from  this  poeition 
bearing  N.W. 

CAPX  CASTULOS  is  the  most  northerly  point  that  a  ship  shonld  sight,  if  from 
the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  position  of  the  vessel  it  should  be  thonght  prudent  to 
make  the  land  before  ranning  np  to  Lobot  islet.  This  cape  is  easilr  distin^ished 
by  the  white  rounded  sand-hill  at  its  back  and  the  black  islets  which  lie  off  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  white  sandy  downs  which  form  the  southern  limit  of  the  coast  of  Brasil 
is  a  rocky  point  which  treads  slightly  to  the  North,  after  which  the  shore  stretches 
for  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  and  forms  another  rocky  point ;  the  former  ii  CbjM  Cat- 
tUlot,  the  lattei  point  Coronilia. 

The  Cerro  d»  Butmi  Vi»Ui,  a  ronnd  sand-hill,  rises  to  a  height  of  184  feet  above 
tile  sea,  midway  between  the  above  two  points,  close  to  the  shore.  Its  isolation  and 
peculiar  form  render  it  a  good  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  high  mountain  ran^,  Cerro  CkafaloU,  is  19  miles  westward  of  the  cape.  It 
is  easily  recognised  by  its  isolation  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  by  its  greater  «ise,  and 
by  its  outline,  which,  seen  from  the  eastward,  presents  three  summits,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  highest.  This  gronp  of  remarkable  landmarks  renders  Cape  Castillos  a 
preferable  laodfoll  to  Cape  Sania  Msris. 

Cutillo  Oraudfl,  or  Mareot,  an  istet  at  aboat  1 )  mile  to  the  esstwsrd,  derives  its 
name  from  a  steep  black  rock  like  a  castle,  which  stands  np  on  its  south-eastern  side 
105  feet  above  the  sea.  From  a  few  miles  in  the  ofGng  this  rock  looks  like  a  vessel 
under  sail,  or  if  seen  a^inst  the  goast  it  is  well  defined  on  the.  while  sand~hiU 
of  Bnena  Vista  behind  it.  The  islet  is  nearly  eircnlar,  and  about  820  yards  ia 
diaoieter. 

Castillo  Chieo,  or  I$la  dt  TVsrra,  is  a  smaller  islet  lying  to  the  westward  of  tli* 
former ;  it  is  not  so  steep,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  passage  160  yard* 
wide  and  20  feet  deep.  The  islet  is  about  40  feet  high,  and  its  top  coveted  nith 
bushes.  In  the  channel  between  the  two  Castillo  islets  there  is  a  depth  of  from 
6  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Vessels  of  any  size  may  pass  throngh  without 
difficalty. 

From  Cape  Castiilos  the  coast  to  the  narth-west  forms  a  small  saody  bay,  whera 
boats  may  land. 

In  this  Ent^aih,  or  Boy  of  CaiUUo,  vessels  of  any  size  may  find  shelter  from  all 
winds  from  SB.  round  bf  the  South  to  N.W.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  sum- 
mit of  Buena  Vista,  bearmg  about  8.8.W.  |  W.,  at  3  or  4  cables  from  the  point,  in  a 
depth  of  4  fathoms,  fins  sand ;  but  patohes  of  rock  are  scattered  about.  These  an- 
charases,  which  were  formerly  mnoh  frequented,  are  aow  completely  forgotten.  It 
is  useful,  however,  to  recall  their  existence  to  the  mariner. 

Cape  Polonio,  2{  miles  to  the  southward  of  Coronilia  Point,  is  a  steep  rocky 
promontory,  forming  three  points  j  that  to  the  soulh-east  beino;  named  Polonio  \ 
Above  it  is  a  greenish  cone-shape  hill,  rising  about  120  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ItUit 
da  Torret  are  a  group  of  three  islets  which  ezt«nd  1  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Polonio;  they  are  arid  rooks,  from  12  to  18  feet  high.  The  two  inner  are  named 
Jtaxa  and  Eneanlada,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  reef;  the  third,  named  Islote,  lies  1| 
mile  E.N.E.  from  the  cape,  and  at  a  cable  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  adetached  rook,  gone- 
r«lly  above  water.  A  dangerooa  reef,  barely  awash,  named  the  Bititm,  lies  at  2} 
cables  to  the  West  of  lalate. 

The  Polonio  Rtef  is  a  dangerons  rocky  shool,  lying  2J  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  cape, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  Spanish  vesxel  that  was  lost  on  it  in  the  year  \Tii.  The 
TVef  extends  T  cables  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  direction,  and  the  lesst  water  over  it 
is  11  feet,  while  close  alongside  it  there  are  1 1  fathoms.    The  shoalest  ^put  is  one- 
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third  ita  length  trara  its  western  end,  and  the  sea  almost  breaks  on  it.  Folonio  Say 
lies  to  the  BOQlh-west  of  the  cape,  and  offers  for  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds,  and 
as  fitr  ODt  as  N.B. 

Ptinta  Knbia  (Red  Point). — The  coast  from  Cam  Polonio  extends  in  a  low  raaga 
of  sandr  downs,  soDth-west  fbr  20  miles,  to  a  red  cliff,  named  Rabia,  which  is  re- 
T.arkable  as  the  onlj  cliff  of  that  coloar  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  emboachnreof  tba 
La  Plats,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  might  be  taken  for  an  island  near  the  cotat, 
whence  it  was  named  Isla  Falsa.  The  natives  likewise  know  it  by  the  Dame  of 
Punta  del  Rodeo,  With  the  exception  of  the  Polonio  Keef,  the  coast  is  all  along 
clear  of  danger. 

The  Lorna  dt  Narvam.,  a  ranjfe  of  hills  lyinff  6  miles  in-shore  from  Punta  Robia, 
fltretishes  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  about  4  miles.  Oo  the  centre  hill,  which  b  the  highest, 
is  the  estancia  or  farm-house  Don  Carlos,  remarkable  bv  a  solitarj  high  ombu  tre« 
which  crowns  the  summit.  The  SiUa  CAtca  is  a  smell  blackish  saddle  hill,  at  13 
miles  inland ;  it  is  Temarkable  from  the  offlng.  1'he  SiUa  OratuU,  a  similaiij  ahqted 
hill,  lying  5  miles  about  W.  by  N.  of  the  former,  is  rather  more  elevated. 

CAFE  SANTA  VARTA,  improperly  named  a  cape,  as  it  is  onlj  a  low  pointt 
lies  4  miles  soothwaid  of  Fonts  Knbia,  the  coast  between  forming  a  small  baj,  in 
which  is  the  anchorage  of  Arecife,  well  sheltered  against  westerly  and  sonth-weet 
winds.  A  reef  of  rocks  extends  a  cable's  length  to  the  southward  of  the  cape.  A 
short  distance  to  the  northward  are  the  two  small  islands  of  Paloma  and  Tuna,  or 
£apittoia,  which  together  form  the  small  harbour  of  Paloma,  a  circnlar  boMii  of  4 
cables  in  diameter,  liaving  a  depth  of  from  6  to  9  feet  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand. 
About  a  doeen  coasters  conld  find  room  here.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  fresli  water 
at  its  DOTtherD  end. 

There  is  anchorage  West  of  the  cape,  with  off-shore  winds,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  bearh.  Cape  Santa  Maria  is  called  by  the 
natives  Punla  de  Roeha,  on  account  of  the  town  and  lagoon  of  that  name  a  few  milea 
inland  to  the  north-west.  The  northern  islet  of  the  two  which  lie  off  the  cape  is  the 
larger,  and  is  named  Paloma ;  it  is  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  its  southern 
part  26  feet  high,  and  it  is  green.  A  reef  extends  off  it  4  cables  to  the  N.E.  Tha 
other  islet.  Tuna  or  Espinosa  (so  called  from  the  cactus  which  giows  on  its  summit), 
is  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  brushwood. 

Arenfe  Anchorage,  as  already  mentioned,  is  in  the  small  bay  to  the  North  of 
Paloma  Isle.  At  1^  mile  N.E.  by  N.  from  ihb  islet  there  is  a  rocky  head,  hating 
only  16  feet  water  over  it,  which  must  be  aroided  hy  a  vessel  goi^  into  the  bay  to 
seek  shelter.  The  bearings  for  the  16-feet  rock  are,  the  centre  of  Paloma  8.  by  W,  i 
\y.,  the  white  sandy  down  near  the  sea  on  with  the  gap  in  the  hill  W.  by  S.  I  S.,  and 
Rubia  Point  N.  ^  E.     The  distance  of  the  rock  frvm  the  shore  is  1  mile. 

In  approaching  this  part  of  the  ooost  from  the  offing,  the  mariner  must  be  on  hi* 

Kid  not  to  make  a  mistake  between  Cape  Santa  Maria  and  Cape  Castillo,  wliieh 
been  fVeqnently  done.     If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  difference  of  17  miles  in  laL 
should  be  a  sofflcient  guide ;  but  if  cloudy,  he  should  remember  that  cape  or  rather 

Kint  Santa  Maria  is  kw,  and  backed  by  sandy  downs  of  moderate  height,  indented 
three  gaps  as  reen  bwa  the  N.E.,  the  north-eaitternmost  gap  being  twice  as  large 
as  either  of  the  others. 

Cape  Coatillos,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  recognited  at  a  distance  by  the  round 
white  sand-hill  of  Buena  Vista  (184  feet],  and,  rising  up  in  advance  of  it,  the  steep 
black  islet  Castillo  Grande  (105  feet),  with  the  detached  green  hill  (120  feet)  of  Capa 
Polonio  abont  3  miles  to  the  southward.  Seen  from  the  N.E.  the  coaat  about  Cape 
Castillos  presents  the  aspect  of  separate  conical  hills,  while  near  Cape  Santa  Mana 
the  appearance  is  of  undulating  ssnd-hilU,  varying  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height.  In 
heavy  weather,  if  the  laud  cannot  be  made  out,  come  no  nearer  than  15  fathoms  water, 
as  there  are  IS  futhoms  close  to  Polonio  Reef. 

Tlie  Coast  fi'om  Cape  Santa  Mai-ia  extends  W.  I  N.,  a  uniform  sandy  beach  for  5 
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Ponta  PiedrWt  or  San  Jo*f  Ignaao  Point,  eo  named  on  acoount  of  the  lagwin  of 
this  name  in  the  vicinity,  is  remarkable  from  a  hill  which  rises  above  it,  and  on 
-which  maj  be  leen,  from  a  dislance,  a  large  white  triangular  patch  of  nand  bordered 
hy  verdure.  The  point  ia  formed  by  a  frontaf^  of  rocks  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent Eaat  and  West,  divided  b;  a.  small  sand}  beach.  At  1  mile  Soath  of  the  cape 
there  is  a  platean  of  rocks  on  which  is  a  depth  of  GJ  to  8  fethoma. 

PUHTA  del  E8TE,  or  East  Faint,  which  should  be  considered  the  real  point  of 
entrance  of  the  La  Plata,  forms  the  eastern  part  of  Maldonado  Baj,  It  ia  a  small 
blackish  headland  at  the  end  of  some  sandy  downs,  and  rises  about  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  a  lighthouse  on  its  sammit.  Some  rocks  extend  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  W.S.W.  In  coming  from  the  offing,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  snnimits 
cf  the  mountains  Pan  de  Aitucar  and  the  sierra  de  las  Animas  may  be  se^n  in  the 
N.W,  8  or  10  miles  before  seeing  Punta  del  Este. 

LIGHT.— On  the  highest  part  of  Pnnta  del  Este  (East  Point),  at  a  qnarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  extremity,  is  a  tower  90  feet  high,  which  exhibits,  at  1S2  feet  above  the 
MS,  Ajixed  white  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

LOBOS  ISLE,  4  miles  to  the  sonth-eaat  of  East  Point,  b  flat,  mgged,  6a  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  may  mav  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  12  to  Ifi  miles.  It  is  usually 
TiBible  a  little  sooner  than  East  Point  \  its  coast  is  rocky,  and  can  only  be  approached 
by  B  sandT  creek  on  the  North  side  of  the  isle,  near  the  place  where  are  the  huts  of 
the  seal  hontera.*  The  West  side  of  Lobos  is  steep-to,  bnt  ou  the  East  side  is  a 
detached,  partly  nncovered  reef,  which  extends  E.  \  S.  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Between  Loboa  and  the  main  there  is  a  channel  4  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  10 
to  IS  fathoms,  roud,  with  sand  and  mud.  This  channel,  howevor,  had  better  be 
avoided  in  light  winds  with  a  swell,  as  the  currents  are  stronger  than  in  the  offing. 

The  JIforro  San  L/nacio  is  a  lofty  and  remarkable  summit,  which  rises  over  a  seHea 
of  nndulating  hills,  named  Atpireiat  dt  Maldonado ;  it  lies  19  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
San  Jos£  Ignacio,  or  Piedras  Point.  Lot  Tret  Ca-roi  lie  8  milea  more  to  the  W.S.W. 
it  is  a  bill  with  three  summits.  The  Cnrv  de  Carape,  at  19  miles  northward  of  East 
Point,  is  of  moderate  height  and  has  a  ronnded  top. 

HALDONABO  BAT,  S  miles  wide  by  nearly  2  miles  deep,  ia  formed  by  East 
Point  and  that  of  Ballena.  It  is  expoeed  to  S.W.  winds,  which  cause  much  sea,  but  a 
portion  of  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  Oorriti  and  by  the  patch  of  the 
Monarch  Hock.  On  the  beacb  North  of  Gorriti  u  a  wooden  pier,  and  inside  East 
Point  is  a  small  sandy  cove  ;  the  latter  is  the  only  place  at  which  supplies  can  be 
•hipped  when  the  surf  is  on  the  bench  after  S.W.  winds. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  are  clean,  with  the  exception  of  Ared/e  or  QraniU  Point,  2 
miles  westward  of  the  pier,  which  is  rocky.  Toe  small  town  of  Maldonado,  which 
g^ives  its  name  to  the  bar,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  abont  200  feet  high,  three- 
qDBTters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  with  a  population  of  about  I, SOD  inhabitants.  It 
IS  oonspicuoos  by  a  square  tower  abont  120  feet  hi^h,  painted  white,-with  a  red  base. 
San  Carlos,  a  town  of  about  the  same  tiie,  is  7  miles  further  inland.  Between  this 
town  and  the  wooden  mote  is  the  cemetery,  known  by  its  dome. 

Oorriti  Itland,  which  gives  shelter  to  the  anchorage,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
Iforth  and  Sonlh.  and  abont  3  cables  average  breadth.  It  is  low,  of  cand  and  rock, 
and  has  a  small  bay  and  beach  on  its  West  side.  Some  small  batteries,  and  a  store- 
house for  the  produce  of  the  seal  fishery,  existed  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
bat  are  now  in  ruins.    A  rocky  ledge  extends  a  cable  off  its  north-west  end,  steep-to, 


it  because  it  dislurbod  the  seals  I 
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with  6  bthoms  watar  alongiiide  them,  uid  a  Mndj  spit  4  Gsbka  off  iU  Dorth-aut  end, 
which  must  be  corefiiUj  aToided. 

At  nearW  half  a  mile  W.  bj  8.  frtaa  East  Point  u  th«  outer  edge  of  a  reef  of  roc^, 
about  3  cables  in  diameter,  with  oolj  1  fathom  water  over  it,  and  on  which  the  aea 
alwBja  breaks.  The  Naio  or  Parker  Sock  u  a  iho&l  about  a  cable  in  diameter,  with 
4|  fothoms  water  on  it.  It  lies  W.  by  S.  i  S.  diaUnt  1  mile  from  the  lightfaoow  oa 
Eoat  Point,  and  8.  )  K  7  cablea  fVom  the  Sonth  point  of  Oorriti  Island,  with  Haldo- 
nado  tower  over  the  first  rock  oo  the  West  side  of  a  sondj  cove  at  the  Sooth  end  of 
Oorriti ;  and  the  wooden  hat  on  East  Point  once  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  the  salt 
mill  open  southward  of  iL 


The  Monarch  ia  a  rocky  patch  with  4  fathoms  water  on  it,  bat  probablT  len,  which 
■rould  bring  up  a  Teasel  of  large  draaght.  This  ahoal  lies  half  a  mile  W.N.W.  of  the 
north-west  point  of  Oorriti,  leaving  between  a  channel  3  cable*  in  breadth  with  7 


fathoDM  water.  The  leading  mark  through  is  the  dome  of  the  oemeterj  over  the 
pier,  bearine  N.  by  E.  The  Maldonado  tower  over  the  pier  N.E.  by  £,  leads  2  cables 
westward  of  it. 

lliere  are  no  tides  in  Maldonado  Bay ;  strong  southerly  and  eooth-eMt  winds  raise 
the  water  6  feet,  and  the  opposite  winds  drepreee  it. 

Veesele  of  any  nte  may  anchor  in  safety  in  fi}  fathoms  water,  sand  over  stiff  mud, 
with  the  north-west  end  of  Oorriti  Island  from  8.  by  W.  te  S.W.  |  8.,  and  Balleoft 
Point  about  W.  by  N.  Small  vessels  may  ancbor  with  the  north-west  pmnt  of 
-  Oorriti  S.W.  j  8.,  the  north-east  end  S.S.E.  to  Sonth,  and  the  pier  N.  by  W.  to 
N.N.W.,  clay  and  stiff  muddy  bottom,  with  layers  of  sand.  In  all  cases  when  new 
■ary  to  moor,  it  should  be  with  open  hawse  to  the  S.W. 

A  pilot  resides  at  East  Point,  and  is  a  general  pilot  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  &c.  Pilot 
cutters  are  also  fVeq'iently  off  this  bay,  having  both  Buenos  Ajres,  Ayrcao,  and 
Monte  Videan  pilote  on  board ;  they  are  mostly  English,  Americans,  or  Italians. 

Water  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  running  stream,  about  ISO  yards  eastward  of 
the  pier.  From  between  the  banks  it  is  excellent,  by  sinking  a  tub  to  pnt  the  hose 
in.  Fresh  beef  and  vegetables  may  be  had  at  Tory  moderate  prices.  Live  atoek  ia 
reasonable,  and  cheaper  than  at  Monte  Video. 

A  vessel  bound  into  Maldonado  Bay  may  pass  either  side  of  Lobos  Isle,  avoiding 
the  reef  extending  from  its  EMt  side.  East  Point  will  be  known  by  the  lighthouse, 
and  by  a  large  dark  wooden  framewoik  at  its  extremity.  If  southward  of  Loboa 
Iste,  the  town  and  tower  of  Maldonado  wilt  be  seen,  and  probably  the  Pan  de  Axocat, 
and  the  Sierra  de  las  Animas  north-wast  of  it.  Having  passed  the  isle.  East  Point 
should  not  be  brought  to  bear  eastward  of  E.N.E.,  and  when  Maldonado  tower  ia 
open  of  the  south-west  side  of  Oorriti  Island,  bearing  N.  J  E.,  haul  up  tor  either 
channel,  keeping  the  Pan  de  Aiuoar  open  of  Ballena  Potnt. 

Ballflna  Point,  <^  the  West  extreme  of  the  bay,  is  bold,  and  may  be  passed  at  a 

Eirudent  distance.  In  workini;  into  the  bay  from  the  westward,  a  vessel  may  stand 
nto  0  fathoms  water,  at  the  disUnce  of  a  long  half  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  in  ap- 
proaching the  Monarch,  keep  the  Pan  de  Acucar  northward  of  tlw  saddle  on 
Ballena  PoinL 

Potrtro  Sim,  West  of  Ballena  Point,  and  between  it  and  Level  Point,  ia  71  milea 
in  extent.    The  bay  is  clear,  and  affords  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds, 

Ptmtft  Negra,  or  Black  Point,  which  preAcnta  an  East  and  West  headland  or 
frontage  2}  miles  in  extent,  is  formed  by  three  rocky  points,  separated  by  two  email 

Bandy  baja.  The  eastern  point  is  namod  Raxa  (Level),  the  centre  Ne^ra  (Black), 
and  the  western  Iman  (Magiiet},  They  are  all  st«ep,  and  are  overlooked  by  the 
high  grounds  which  arc  connected  with  the  Pan  de  Azucar.  After  having  rounded 
Iman  Point  the  shore  trends  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  at  3  milee  is  the  rorky  Pttnla  d* 
\  [Honkeya)  ;  the  small  bay  which   lies  between  is  called  Puerto  IiiyUee.     At 


fi  miles  herond  is  the  PvMta  de  ia  Sierra  ;  it  is  low,  and  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  2 
miles  off  It. 
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Fan  de  Aznoar.— To  th«  N.  by  W,  of  Pnata  Nef^rt,  or  Black  Point,  u  a  maM  of 
nountains,  of  which  the  cnlminatiDg  pointn,  the  Pan  de  Aaiear  and  the  Sierra  dt 
lai  Animal,  are  the  hig'hest  Buminita  of  all  this  ooaat.  Thej  may  be  teen  in  fine 
vealher  at  a  distance  of  about  40  milea,  and  are  consequently  of  ^reat  utility  when  a 
Teiiael  makes  the  land  in  the  parallel  of,  or  to  the  south-eaat  of  Lohos  Islet.  The  Pan 
de  Aiuoar,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  nearly  regular  cone,  and  rises  l,a7S  feet  above 
the  sea  at  only  3  milea  from  the  beaoh ;  it  la  of  granite,  and  a  black,  arid  monntain, 
iMlated. 

Ttw  Sierra,  de  1&  Animu  lies  5  miles  to  the  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  Pan  de 
Atucar,  and  rites  atill  higher  (l,76fi  feet),  bnt  ita  summit  is  flattened,  and  has  a 
alightdepreaaionin  the  form  of  a  saddle,  which  ia  vLtible  when  seen  bearing  W.N.W, 

The  PTTNTA  de  AFILAB  lies  T  milea  westward  of  Paata  de  la  Sierra,  with  a 
clean  sandy  beach  between.  This  point  takes  its  name  from  some  conical  hills  close 
mt  hand,  called  Piedraa  de  Afilar  (whet-stoaea],  in  which  are  quarrka  of  thia  sort 
of  stone. 

Afilar  Sank,  or  Itla  Ckiea,  ia  a  reef  of  atones  nearly  awash ;  it  lies  1 J  mile  South 
of  toe  Punta  de  Afilar.  It  ia  surronoded  by  breakers,  aad  covered  at  high  tide*. 
Tbe  Soli*  Sank,  3  miles  eastward,  lies  3  miles  off  shore  j  it  is  rocky,  4  cablea  long 
Eaat  and  West,  and  2  cables  North  and  Sonth.  It  is  awash,  covered  at  high  tidei, 
and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  constantly. 

Punta  dt  Piedrat  Negrai,  the  next  saKent  point,  ia  double,  and  lies  about  W.  J  S. 
10  miles  fkmi  that  of  Afilar.  A  rooky  ahoal,  lesa  than  that  of  Afilar,  lies  S.£.  at  a 
abort  distance  from  Piedraa  Negraa. 

Ls  PLATA  de  SANTA  KOSA,  an  extansiTC  graTcI  beach,  ranges  for  19  miles 
beyond  to  the  W.8.W.,  as  far  as  Punta  Baceo  or  (Strretas  Point,  which  has  a  reef 
■tretching  half  a  mile  off.  It  is  rather  sinuous,  but  clean  and  Bt«ep-to.  fho  sea  is 
very  heavy  along^  this  coast  in  all  winds  between  South  ond  East,  and  the  strong 
onrrenta  would  drive  a  ship  bodily  ashore.  Several  vessels  have  been  loet  here,  and 
their  crews  have  perished,  not  trom  locks,  but  from  the  heavy  surf  that  hresjia  on 
this  ateep  shore. 

The  Baceo  Bank  lies  N.G.  by  B.  }  E.  6  miles  distant  from  Bnceo  Point,  and 
N.iV.W.  iV/.S  miles  from  Flores  lighthouse.  It  is  1|  mile  in  extent.  Carres  or 
Pipaa  Bank  is  a  small  rocky  shoal  extending  half  a  mile  E.S.E.  ;  it  is  covered  at 
high  water,  and  lies  2^  miles  from  Bnceo  Point.  At  two-thirds  of  a  mile  EJ4.E.  ^ 
E.  from  this  latter  point  is  the  reef  of  La  Luz,  named  after  a  Spanish  vessel  lost  hera 
in  1752,  which  drove  her  during  a  storm  from  the  roadstead  of  Monte  Video,  and  ahe 
became  a  total  wreck- 

A  rock,  named  Dogntl,  is  said  to  exist  at  6  miles  East  of  Bnoeo  Point,  bnt  it  is  for 
from  certain  that  it  may  not  be  Buceo  Bank,  which  lies  at  the  same  distance  from 
th«  point,  bnt  2  miles  more  to  the  N.N.W.  All  this  space  between  Point  Buoeo  and 
Flores,  although  7  miles  wide,  appears  to  be  donbtfal  ground,  and  should  be  avoided. 
Tbe  currents  are  also  stronger  in  this  channel  than  Bouth  of  Florea. 

PL0BE8  ISLE,  at  7}  milea  E.S.E.  of  Buceo  Point,  is  a  good  laodfoll,  and  ono 
alwaya  made  ;  it  lies  56  miles  abont  W.  1  S.  from  Loboa.  The  illet  is  7  cablea  long 
n.B.  and  S.W.,  and  2  cables  wide.  It  is  low,  bnt  has  a  slight  eminence  in  the  middle 
and  at  each  ead.  The  coast  is  steep-to,  except  to  the  N.E.,  where  a  reef  projecta 
balf  a  mile :  there  is  anchorage  all  round  the  islet,  bnt  the  best  is  to  the  W.N.W.  at 
half  a  mile  offshore,  in  5  fathoms  water,  mud. 

At  ahont  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  islet  is  an  apparently  isolated 
rock,  having  only  IT  feet  over  it,  on  which  H.M.S.  Cundtm-land  struck  on  tbe  15th 
March,  1858.  There  is  5  fathoms  water  between  the  rock  and  the  shore.  This  danger 
should  be  oareAilly  avoided. 

At  4  milea  to  the  westward  of  Florea,  and  at  the  aame  distance  fVom  Buceo  point, 
the  charts  show  a  shoal,  named  the  Niriide  or  Buen  Viage,  of  whicli  we  have  no  par- 
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ticnian.  The  transport  yaulilat  u  taiA  to  have  gtmck  npon  %  14-feet  rook,  but  from 
the  bearinge  it  was  probably  on  th«  Carteta«  bank.  The  Sara,  of  LoudoD,  too,  u 
taiA  to  havu  grounded  apOQ  a  shoal,  the  position  of  which  is  donbtful. 

LtOHT,— On  the  moat  flevated  point  of  Flores  Islet  to  the  sonth-west,  which 
rises  50  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  white  lighthouac,  which  showa  a  revolving  white  li^ht 
OQce  in  three  minuUa,  at  a  height  of  104  feet  above  tho  meaa  sea  level,  and  should  be 
■een  12  miles  in  clear  weather.  Thie  light  was  first  fshibited  in  the  year  1S33.  tike 
mariner  is  warned  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  apOD. 

BASSVAAS  BAT,  formed  betireen  Buceo  and  Bravo  points,  is  6  miles  in  extent 
and  1  j  mile  deep  j  it  includes  five  small  bajs,  separated  by  as  many  points  of  rock. 
A  short  distance  off  shore  in  this  bay  it  appears  that  some  rocks  exist  whose  position 
is  unknown  ;  the  mariner,  therefore,  should  be  on  bis  guard. 

The  PTTNTA  BBAVA  dfl  Carretas  is  so  named,  doubtless,  from  its  form  and 
ffom  the  dangers  that  surround  it.  It  is  low,  and  terminated  bj  a  reef  Extending 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward ;  at  its  eztremily  is  a  detached  rock  awash.  Ships 
abould  round  Point  Brava  at  one  mile  off  at  least,  and  more  by  night  or  in  foggf 
ireather :  it  is  the  roost  salient  point  towards  the  South,  an  d  lies  W .  |  S.  of  Flores. 


iWte  Srara,  W.bgN.by  tomjKui,  12  mila,  and  MmU  Vidia  LigMfntiH  iippHtriiig  onfr  it. 

The  Pnnta  de  la  Caleta  is  2}  miles  N.W.  )  W.  oTPanta  Brava,  and  forma  the 
8.S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Monte  Video.  The  coast  between  is  rocky,  and 
forma  a  bay  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep  ;  in  the  middle  of  thie  bay  is  a  small  sandy 
cove,  named  Caleta  Chica,  or  Pocillos.  The  West  point,  named  Perez,  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  small  reefs  off  it.  Passing  Gabriel,  Tereta,  and  Sarandi  points, 
the  Hydra,  Oriffiin,  and  another  lO-feet  rock  between  them,  lie  at  H  cable  from  the 
shore,  and  shoDld  be  given  a  good  berth  as  the  vea&el  passes  op  to  the  inner  anchorage 
a  Monte  Video  Bay.     The  Griffon  rock,  off  Point  San  JobS,  and  the  Hydia  rock 
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south wud  of  it,  are  marked  by  beacons. 

HONTE  TISEO  BAT  is  in  form  almost  circular,  its  diametPrVing  1 }  mile,  and 
having  an  opening  over  one-quarter  of  the  compass  towards  the  south-wesl.  It  is 
comprised  between  San  Jose  point  on  the  East  and  Punta  del  Kodco  on  the  West,  at 
IJ  mile  apart,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  West  round  northerly  to  S.E.  The 
eastern  shore  of  the  bav  is  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  with  a  few  rocky  points;  the 
western,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro,  is  entirely  rocky.  The  bottom  all  over  is  of  very 
soft  mud,  with  three  or  four  patches  of  rocK.  The  depth  varies  from  15  to  10  feet ; 
the  bay,  therefore,  can  only  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small  draught  of  water. 
The  harbour,  strictly  so  called,  is  a  small  space  of  less  than  half  a  mile  square,  close 
off  the  aotth-west  face  of  the  town,  with  a  depth  of  19  to  14  feet,  mud. 

There  are  some  ulets  and  patches  of  rock  within  the  bay.  Jtatanei  lalet,  to  the 
north-west,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  now  is  used  only  as  a  store-house,  and  occa- 
sionally as  a  lazaretto  :  it  is  surrounded  by  rocks.  At  4  cables  to  the  south-eastward 
of  Ralones  is  a  reef  awash,  at  very  low  water,  named  Fiedra  de  Sarina,  which  is 
marked  by  a  beacon  ;  another  stnalter  patch  lies  3  cables  to  the  North  of  Ratoncs, 
and  on  the  Eaut  side  of  the  bay,  at  half  a  mile  North  of  the  mole,  is  a  group  of  rocks 
named  Piedraa  de  Familia.  On  the  North  beach,  near  the  Punta  dc  Piedms,  is  ths 
spot  on  which  H.M.S.  Gorgon  was  stranded,  when  driven  from  her  anchors  in  a 
pampero  on  the  lOch  May,  1644. 
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El  OEBRO,  or  the  KOTTHT,  w  the  dUtinftviahing  feature  of  the  port.  It  rixea 
on  the  western  aide  of  the  bay  id  the  form  of  a  regular,  inolated,  bare  oooe,  to  a 
height  of  485  feet,  at  leu  than  three-qnarten  of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  It  ia  crowned 
bj  a  fort,  on  which  there  ia  a  lig-bthonae,  showing  a  flaahing  light  eTeiy  three 
minntea.  The  Cerro  is  ueeful  to  the  mariner  on  all  accauous,  aa  a  oonapicaoua  and 
eaailj  recognized  landmark. 

BUS  FELIPE  de  MONTE  VIDEO,  the  capital  of  Urugoa^,  atanda  on  a  gently 
riaing  ground  on  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  at  its  entrance,  occap^ing  a  Bmatl  peoln- 
■nla,  extending  East  and  Weat  1^  mile  by  half  a  mile  average  Die&^th.  The  prin- 
cipal bttilding  la  the  cathedral,  an  impwing  BtracCare,  with  its  dome  and  two  towers, 
which  may  be  seen  a  long  waj  in  the  oBlng.  The  houses  are  moat  I  j  of  one  floor,  and 
flat-roofed ;  the  streeta  crosa  each  other  at  right  aDi;lca.  and  are  paved.  The  oostom- 
house  is  on  the  North  face  of  the  town,  near  which  some  small  moles  or  piers  pngect 
into  the  baj. 

Consuls  of  all  nations  reside  here,  and  there  ia  an  Bngliah  church  on  the  Sonth 
aide  of  th«  town  near  the  shore.  The  papulation  of  the  citv  and  the  immediata 
neighbourhood  in  1862  was  about  60,000.  Labour  and  materiau  for  any  kind  of  n- 
paira  an  axtiavagantly  dear. 

Water  and  other  supplies  may  be  got  easily  at  Monte  Video.  In  1859,  freah  beef 
was  2d.  and  vegetablea  IJd.  per  pound.  Several  amall  streams  run  down  the  slope 
of  the  Ceno;  the  most  convenient  ia  that  half-way  between  South-east  point  and  the 
Fnnta  del  Cerro.  Water  is  also  brought  o£Ffrom  the  town  at  about  Iji  dollar  per  ton. 
In  1862  coal  was  £2  IDs.  per  ton. 

IJ0HT8. — A  ^ed  and  JUuhing  light,  showing  a  Sash  every  Oiret  minttU*,  is  ex- 
hibited from  a  light-tower  within  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  the  Cerro,  at  an  elevation 
of  486  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather,  whtn  kept  properly 
trimmed,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  25  milea.  A  white  light  is  also  shown  at  147  ft.  • 
above  the  sea,  by  the  dlal-plata  of  the  clock  in  the  south-east  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
having  been  lighted  by  gas,  visible  from  6  to  10  miles,  which  enables  vessela  to  an- 
chor in  the  outer  road  at  night,  by  cross  bearings  of  the  two  lights. 

The  Anchorage  for  large  veesels  in  the  road  at  Mont«  Video  ia  abont  2  miles 
southward  of  San  Jos£  point,  in  22  feet  water,  mud,  with  the  Cerro  bearing  about 
N.W.  ^  N.,  and  the  cathedral  N.E.  or  N.E.  by  N.  Vessels  may  anchor  further  in  aa 
convenient,  and  thoae  of  light  draught  in  the  inner  anchorage,  in  from  9  to  14  feet 
water,  mad. 

Captain  Sir  Thomas  8.  Faaley  saya  : — "  Vessels  who  can  depend  on  their  an- 
chors and  cables  m'ay  anchor  safely  in  the  road  of  Monte  Video  in  the  same  depth  of  ' 
water  as  they  draw,  provided  the  river  is  at  a  mean  height,  tbr,  whenever  the 
wind  seta  in  from  the  southward,  the  water  rises  sufficiently,  and  the  bottom 
being  so  very  soft,  3  feet  more  than  the  vessel's  draught  is  amply  anfficient  to  ride 
out  the  heaviest  gale  without  injury."  The  sailor  will  of  conrse  keep  clear  of 
his  anchor. 

Tides. — There  are  no  regular  tidea  at  Monte  Video ;  in  fine  weather  there  may  be 
aaet  of  a  qnatter  to  \\  miles  an  hour,  bat  its  direction  is  uncertain,  and  the  water 
rises  and  falls  occasionally  aa  much  aa  4,  6,  or  even  it  ia  said  8  feet,  hnt  this  is 
entirely  due  to  the  wind,  the  water  rising  with  East,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  winds,  and 
falling  with  those  from  the  opposite  quarters.  The  water  forced  into  the  bay  by  the 
first  part  of  a  strong  S.W.  wind  ia  headed  ap,  and  mahea  out,  long  before  mo  wind 
has  ceased  to  blow,  as  a  counter  current  round  the  point  San  J<m£,  causing  vessels 
to  ride  across  the  wind,  to  roll  ftighlfully,  and  frequently  to  port  their  oablea  and 
go  on  shore.  The  bottom,  however,  ia  ao  soft  that  they  get  off  again  without  damage 
to  the  hnll. 

If  vessels  moor  it  should  be  with  open  hawse  to  the  S.W.,  being  the  quarter  from 
which  the  pampero  blows  strongest. 
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L0B08  FOnrr,  the  south  extreme  of  the  Cerro  or  mount,  Md  of  the  bay  on  the 
Wwt,  baa  aome  rocks  off  it  fo  the  disfanw  of  half  a  mile,  by  the  name  of  Piedraa 
Slanca*.  or  White  rocks,  with  30  feet  water  close  to ;  the  coast  thence  trends  to  the 
Wert,  formiog  three  rock;  points,  the  westernmost  of  which,  named  Ytc/tui*,  is  low. 
Id  the  form  of  an  islet,  and  joined  to  the  main  bj  a  lon^e  of  mod,  with  a  reef  on 
the  East  side,  but  steep-to  od  the  Sonth. 

Etpisilla  Point  is  the  tonthem  limit  of  the  emboncfanreof  the  River  SantaLvna. 
Its  extreme  point  is  luw  and  rockv,  and  extends  half  a  mile  to  the  soDth-west,  where 
is  a  depth  of  only  T  feet,  fine  tand.  There  are  some  temu-kabn  white  patches  on  the 
rise  of  the  point. 

The  PAHELA,  a  dangcrons  reef  which,  it  is  said,  never  breaks,  lies  about  S.  1 
W.  from  EapiQilla  Point,  distant  4}  mileii  and  W.S.W.  J  W,  from  the  cerro  of 
Monte  Video.  This  reof,  as  reported  by  Captain  Barnard  of  H.M.S.  rCrcn,  which 
struck  on  in  18fi3,  extends  some  distance  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  probeblv  400  yards. 
It  has  several  rock;  heads  upon  it,  with  7,  10,  and  13  feet  water  on  tnem.  M.  le 
Capitaine  Barral,  who  wninded  over  it  in  1829,  says  3  feet.  Captain  Barnard,  R.N., 
in  a  boat  from  the  depth  of  9  feet,  made  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  beer  B.  bj  N., 
Cerro  liKhthonse  E.N.E.,  and  the  westeinniost  white  patch,  on  Espinilla  Point,  which 
is  remarkable,  N.  J  W. 

A  liffhtrwul  wu  first  moored  Marob  16,  1866,  at  abont  a  cable's  length  N.N.W. 
(  W.  of  the  reef.  She  shows  a  fixed  white  light,  elevated  17  or  18  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  seen  6  or  6  miles  off. 

The  lead  gives  no  warning  of  this  danger ;  all  around  there  is  a  depth  of  i  fothoms, 
mad.  A  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reef  by  day  in  clear  weather,  and  the  lightveasel 
not  in  place,  should  keep  the  Cerro  lighthouse  clear  of  an  E.N.E.  bearing  until  the 
westemmoat  white  patch  on  Eepinilla  Point  bears  eastward  of  N.  b;  £.  |  E.  To 
.  pass  between  the  Panela  and  toe  Banta  Lucia  bank,  keep  the  cathedral  entirelj 
masked)  or  the  Ceiro  lighthouM  to  bear  a  little  eastward  of  E.  by  N. 

SAHTA  LUCIA  BIVEK  hai  its  ontlet  between  Espinilla  Point  to  the  Sooth 
and  Tigre  Point  to  the  North.  Santa  Lueia  Bank  is  a  sandy  flat  thrown  ont  by  the 
river.  It  is  ill-defined,  but  its  south-western  S-fatfaoms  spit  appeare  to  extend  7  miles 
tiom  the  shore,  and  the  same  distance  from  Espinilla  Point. 

The  Cout  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Santa  Lucia  is  a  sandy  cliff  or  Barranca, 
fr^m  70  to  100  feet  in  height,  extending  22  miles  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  as  far  aa 
Sanla  Maria  or  San  Oregorio,  a  dork  bluff  point.  From  Santa  Maria  Point,  which 
is  11)0  feet  high,  the  coast  to  the  westward  is  much  lower,  and  composed  of  saodj 
downs  from  20  to  30  feet  high  tot  4  miles,  as  far  as  Sand;  Point,  which  is  low. 

Between  these  two  last-named  points  a  small  curved  sandy  spit,  having  9  and  12 
feet  over  it,  extends  3  miles  off  shore  ;  and  at  S  miles  to  the  eastward,  opposite  the 
outlet  of  the  Rio  San  Oregorio,  is  said  to  be  another  bhoal  spot  of  12  f^t.  Veasels 
often  complete  water  from  alongside  in  this  vicinity  ;  it  is  generally  as  good  as  that 
obtained  farther  up.  Fish  ma;  be  obtained  by  hauling  the  seine  in  the  bay  between 
Santa  Uaria  and  Sandy  points.  To  the  north-westward  of  Sandy  Point,  a  sandy 
beaoh  continues,  with  downs  at  the  back  from  30  to  90  feet  high,  as  far  ae  the  outlet 
of  the  rivers  Pereyra  and  Pawn. 

This  spot  is  the  limit  of  the  S-fathoms  narigation  in  this  quoi'tcr.  The  spit  of  the 
Great  Ortis  bank  here  leaves  the  shore  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  and  forms  a  cul  de  me, 
named  the  Ensenada  da  Pavon,  where  is  a  rather  expoeed  anchorage  fur  veasek  in  3f 
fathoms,  mud.  There  is  an  inshore  channel  between  the  great  niawj  of  the  Ortii 
bank  and  the  land,  for  coatilers,  gunboats,  and  all  vessels  that  do  not  draw  more  than 
12  foet  water,  for  37  miles  to  Colonia.  At  the  JJi'oir  C\ifre,  6  miles  beyond  the 
Pereym,  the  coast  changes  from  a  north-west  to  a  general  \^'es(  dii'cction,  and  so 
contmnes  to  Colon  ia. 

From  the  Rio  Cufrfi  westward  there  are  three  points.     The  first  point,  Rotario,  la 
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low,  tii  not  eanly  diitisgnuhed.  Sauoe  Point  is  euil;  rnkde  out,  oa  it  ib  the  most 
irooded  on  thii  part  of  the  coaat.  ArtUhria  Point,  at  0  milei  West  of  Sane*  Point, 
fomu  with  it  k  rather  deep  bay.  It  ii  bordered  by  rocks,  which  extend  4  oabLei  to 
the  south  word. 

La*  Pipai  Roekt,  SJ  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Artilleria  Point,  snd  2  feet  above  vater, 
lie  I]  mile  off  shore.  These  rocks  take  their  namea  from  tiieir  appearance  of  barrcU 
floating  on  the  water.  At  1^  mile  N.B.  of  Laa  Fipaa  i*  another  reef,  one  mile  from 
the  shore. 

ta  COLOVIA  del  BACBJJCBNTO  ie  built  on  a  slightly  elevated  penininla 
point,  to  tbe  westward  of  which  extend  some  islets  and  reefs,  which  shelter  the  road- 
stead. The  north-west  point  of  the  pcninsnla  is  named  San  Rita,  and  the  soath-west 
point  San  I'edro.  Vessels  drawing  18  feet  can  find  eood  anchorage,  but  the  reefs 
which  shelter  the  road  from  the  West  and  South  make  the  entrance  difficult,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  take  a  local  pilot.  Vessels  may  anchor  at  6  cables  from  Sbd 
Rita  Point,  bringing  the  light  to  bear  about  S.E.  by  E.,  where  there  is  anohorage  in 
from  4}  to  6  fathoms  water,  mud. 

If  necesMrr  ifi  moor,  it  must  be  with  open  hawse  to  the  S.S.W,  At  this  »n- 
ehorage  vessels  are  sheltered  from  winds  from  the  North,  round  hy  East  to  S.E.,  but 
the  only  protection  against  S.W.  winds  are  the  off-lying  islet  of  San  Gabriel  and  the 
Laja  Bank. 

The  Homos  Islands  afford  excellent  shelter  from  S.W.  winds  ronnd  by  South  to 
E.S.B.  The  strongest  winds  are  from  the  westward,  bnt  then  there  is  less  sea,  and 
they  are  not  felt  so  much  as  those  from  S.E.  to  E.S.E.  There  is  good  anohorage  on 
the  North  side  of  Gabriel  Islet,  but  vessels  of  large  draoght  should  moor.  Coasting 
vessels  in  this  vicinity  when  overtaken  by  bad  weatber  seek  shelter  here, 

Ligbt. — The  light  at  Colonia  is  established  at  the  soath-west  angle  of  the  plota. 
It  is  a  white  rer>olving  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  every  thrte  minutui,  at  a 
height  of  110  feet,  and  said  to  be  visiole  at  ](l  miles  distance  in  cU-ar  weather. 

Isleta  off  Colonift-^'Sbn  GabrUi  I»l*t,  \\  mile  to  the  West  of  Colonia,  is  low, 
alightly  wooded,  and  half  a  mile  loog  by  2|  cables  broad.  At  a  c^uarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Laja,  a  rocky  bank,  wnich  breaks  in  a  strong  breese.  The  Fa- 
raltan  is  a  rocky  islet  12  feet  hign,  which  lies  S.W.  by  W.  of  San  Gabriel  j  it  is  sur- 
ronuded  by  a  reef. 

Lopez  Ithti  lie  East  and  Weft  about  2  miles  nortb-west  of  Colonia ;  they  are  bars 
rocks,  8  and  10  feet  high,  each  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sandy  flat  or  spit,  wbioh  ex- 
tends to  the  N.W.  beyond  the  Hornos  Islands.  At  2)  cables  North  of  the  islet 
H.M.S.  Comui,  in  1S4T,  was  hove  down  to  repair  damages,  as  beingthe  moat  sheltered 
apot  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  are  three  or  four  small  shoals  shown  on  the  chart,  but  the  onter  is  the  Stait- 
fRanoir  Reef,  at  2  miles  W.  by  N.  of  San  Gabriel,  which  has  one  spot  with  12  feet  on 
it.     It  bears  from  Lopcx  West  Islet  N.E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Puker'i  Bank,  the  spit  of  the  Outes  bank,  called  the  Fishers  or  N.W.  Pescadores, 
baa  some  10  and  12  ft-tt  patches  on  it,  and  forms  the  shelter  to  Colonia  road  on 
the  Sonth.  The  great  Oi  tiz  bank  or  flat  of  muddy  sand  is  an  important  submarine 
feature,  and  stretches  three  parts  across  the  La  Plata ;  it  cxtcnoa  from  Colonia  to 
the  eastward  along  the  North  shore  for  about  37  miles,  while  its  eastern  S-lathonia 
edge  trends  to  the  S.S.B.  SA  miles  out  into  the  river,  forming  a  bank  or  flat  of  more 
than  600  square  miles,  the  depth  orer  it,  as  far  as  it  has  been  sounded,  being  from  9 
to  12  and  IS  feet. 

Along  shore  at  its  northern  edge  is  its  deepest  pait,  and  coasters  and  small 
■tcamers  can  carry  12  feet  through  this  inshore  channel  to  and  from  the  roadstead 
at  Colonia. 

A  vewel  with  a  fttir  wind,  or  a  steamer,  bound  tji  Colonia  road  from  whatever 
quarter,  except  along  the  inshore  channel  from  the  westward,  should  pass  to  the 
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soDthward  of  the  Fsr«llon,  eiviog  it  ft  berth  of  IJ  mile  until  the  eentre  of  San 
Qabriel  Islet  beare  N,  by  W7  Steer  on  that  oonne  nntil  within  1|  cable  of  the 
■bore  of  the  islet ;  then  tutor  conne,  sharp, 'to  E.  by  N.  for  Ij  mile,  or  nntil  Coionia 
li^htboiue  bears  N.E. ;  when  again  alter  course  sharp  to  N.  by  W.  for  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  anchorage,  in  2fi  feet  water,  mnd,  with  San  Rita  point  bearing  Eaat,  and 
the  group  of  trees  on  the  high  gronnd  at  Real  de  San  Carlos  N.  ^  K 

No  sailing  vessel  should  attempt  to  work  through ;  and  all  Teasels  should  allow 
fbr  the  current  which  at  times  sets  strong  towards  Fisher's  Bank. 

Tll0  Hornot  Illanda  lie  3  miles  N.W.  b^  N.  of  Lopez  Tslats ;  they  consist  of 
three  small  low  islets  lying  in  an  Bast  and  West  direction,  with  a  channel  of  IS  to 
19  feet  between  the  two  eastern.  The  best  anchorage  is  3  cables  N.N.W.  of  the 
western  islet,  in  IS  feet,  mud. 

Tha  Sivar  Uruguay  rises  in  Brasil,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Catharina,  and  fiowa 
first  West  and  then  Sonth,  separating  Brasil  and  Uruguay  from  La  Plata,  and  fhlling 
into  tha  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  its  waters  preserre  their  clearness  for  miles  before 
they  are  lost  in  the  muddy  current  of  the  Parana.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  000 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  aboat  12  feet  draught  as  far  as  Salto  220 
miles  above  Bueoos  Ayres,  and  for  small  steamers  beyond  it.  The  entrance  of  the 
Uruguay  is  20  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  MarHn  ^ 


A  regular  weekly  commnni cation  is  established  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
principu  towns  of  Uke  Uruguay  as  far  as  Salto. 

Tbe  Kiver  Paiana  rises  in  Brasil,  north-west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  upper 
streams  of  this  river  have  various  names ;  but  as  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  longest  of  them,  with  the  Paranahiba,  it  takes  the  names  of  Parana,  which  it 
retains  till  it  morffes  itself  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Parana  flows  southward, 
receiving  several  Taive  affluents,  and  separates  Paraguay  from  Brasil  and  La  Plata. 
It  then  turns  to  the  West,  and  flows  iu  that  direction  for  50  miles,  still  forming  the 
boundary  between  Paraguay  and  La  Plata.  It  receives  the  Paraguay  fhnn  the 
North,  and  at  13  miles  to  the  south-west,  at  Corrientea,  it  again  turns  South  «nd 
flows  through  Ia  Plata  into  the  river  of  that  name. 

The  total  length  of  the  Parana  is  about  2,040  miles, — namely,  £00  from  the  aoaroe 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  conBuenoe  with  the  Paranahiba,  1000  from  thcnoe  to  the 
union  of  Che  Paraguay  and  Parana,  and  640  frvm  that  point  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
In  all  the  upper  part  of  its  conrse,  as  far  as  the  province  of  the  Missions,  the  river 
flows  through  a  mountainous  conntry,  between  scarped  and  tortuous  shores,  which 
renders  it  nanayigable.  But  below  the  Salto  d'Apipe,  the  highest  point  a  vessel  can 
reach,  the  aspect  and  nature  is  quite  opposite. 

The  only  town  of  Parana  where  vessels  with  foreign  commerce  have  much  intsreot 
is  Rosario,  at  180  miles  above  the  Boca  de  Ouazn.  Above  Rosario  there  is  nothing 
in  the  river  to  interEst  the  commercial  stranger. 


The  SOUTH  COAST  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  low,  uniform,  and  uncultivated  ;  it 
is  only  visible  from  the  oRtng^  by  groups  of  trees  which  are  scattered  along  the  coast, 
making  the  navigation  near  it  diSicnlt.  The  coast  ia  the  termination  of  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  immense  monotonous  plains,  resembling  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
which  extend  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  rising  420  miles  to  the  westward. 
There  is  no  other  vegetation  than  the  rare  ombn  tree,  and  no  water  but  that  of  the 
marahes  formed  by  the  rain. 

The  only  inhabitants  area  miserable  tribe  of  Indians,  who  come  a  great  distanca 
from  the  south-west  to  pillage  the  estaucias  or  fhrm-houses,  situated  on  the  frontiera 
of  the  province  of  Bnenos  Ayres.  The  complete  absence  of  running  water,  and  the 
saltneas  of  the  marshes  produced  by  the  great  quantity  of  salt  which  is  everywhere 
found  on  the  soil,  renders  this  country  un  in  habitable.  These  immense  plains  thera- 
fbre  will  probably  remain  a  king  time  deserted. 
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CAPE  SAV  ASTO'SIO.—Bata,  or  Flat  Point,  the  northern  extremitj  of  the 
ill-defined  Cape  Soil  Antonio,  the  North  end  of  a  line  of  bandy  downs,  is  a  low  Mindy 
Bpit,  extending  to  the  northnard  wad  under  water  towarda  some  breakers,  near  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Tuya  Bank.  In  clear  weather  this  pert  of  it  ma;  be  aeeu  from 
«  distance  of  3  or  10  miles. 

The  Tiigu  Bank,  called  alio  Arenas  Oonfaa,  extends  ne&rlj  10  milet  ftvm  the 
ahore,  and  prevents  even  the  ■malleiit  Teasels  fWnn  approaching  thia  half-drowned 
land.  The  sea  breaks  on  it  at  1  mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  North  part  of  it, 
irhen  the  wind  is  from  seaward.    With  the  lead  going  there  ia  no  danger. 

sue  BOROMBOIT  BAT,  formed  between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Piedros  Point, 
M  miles  to  the  N.N.W.,  is  abont  20  miles  deep,  and  very  ahaltow.  The  coast  along 
the  southern  part  of  the  baj  is  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  and  con  only  be  seen 
by  the  stunted  brushwood  acattered  here  and  there.  It  is  only  northward  of  lat. 
36°  S.,  where  it  rises  a  little,  but  not  exceeding  30  feet,  that  it  is  at  all  visible  from 
the  offing. 

The  CarrentB  set  into  or  out  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  varying  in  their  strength  and 
duration  as  the  winds  vary,  by  which  they  are  principally  governed.  Generally 
speaking,  the  current  nets  to  the  northward  about  N.N.  W.,  at  from  I  to  3  miles  an 
hour,  before  and  during  southerly  winds ;  and  to  the  aonthward  about  S.S.E.,  at  tha 
Mme  rate,  before  and  during  northerly  winds. 

It  is  hufh  water,  at  full  and  change,  off  [ho  cape  at  abont  VP" ;  and  the  rise  is  about 
6  fbet.  In  fine  weather  the  tides  are  regular,  out  with  strong  winds  from  the  S.E. 
quarter,  the  water  rises  aboat  3  feet  above  the  ordinary  springs,  and  it  falls  with  the 
Hindu  from  the  N.W.  quarter. 

At  Saia  Point,  which  forms  the  sontb-eaatern  extreme  of  San  Borombon  Bay,  the 
low  flat  shore  tnrns  suddenly  to  the  westward,  forma  a  right  ancle,  changes  also  a 
little  in  nature,  and  terminates  suddenly,  but  so  low  that  the  beach  of  sand  and 
■hingle  is  almost  blended  with  the  sea. 

The  first  remarkable  group  of  trees,  named  Isla  del  Janoal,  rise  abont  two-tbirds 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  lat.  36°  I'  S. .  about  7  miles  to  the  northward  is  the 
/*/a  del  Rodto,  another  group  in  lat.  3fi*  54'  3.,  end  8  miles  soDthward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hio  Salado.  Mount  Jiotai,  a  sandy  down  a  little  higher  than  the  sarround- 
ing  land,  covered  with  trees,  rises  in  lat.  3S*  49'  3.  to  about  30  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Jlio  Salado  is  a  shallow  bar  river,  unfit  for  any  but  small  vessels.  At  times, 
when  the  Plata  is  high,  there  ere  6,  8,  or  10  feet  water  on  the  bar.  Bnt  at  other 
times  the  smallest  boat  cannot  even  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Sio  San 
Sorombon,  at  5  miles  northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Salado,  is  a  small  stream,  and 
often  dry,  bat  which  has  a  large  quantity  of  water  during  south-east  winds. 

Between  the  Rb  San  Borombon  and  Fiedma  Point  North  of  it,  is  a  chain  of  small 
Modv  downs,  on  which  some  trees  are  seen.  The  most  remarkable  is  d|  miles  aouth- 
warci  of  the  point,  named  Mount  Juan  Oeronimo. 

PIEDBAS  POINT  is  the  North  extreme  of  San  Borombon  Bay,  and  the  South 
point  of  entrance  to  the  Hio  de  la  Plata.  The  point  is  low,  and  projects  very  little  : 
It  is  composed,  not  of  rocks,  as  its  name  implies,  but  of  tuf,  a  spedea  of  friable  com- 
pact sandstone,  and  appearing  to  be  of  hardened  mud.  This  stone,  known  in  the 
oonntry  by  the  name  of  toica,  is  formed  in  various  places  on  the  coast  as  far  as 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  forms  a  girdle  of  dangerous  banks  of  0  to  6  miles  mean  breadth. 
It  is  as  dangerous  to  veeaela  which  ground  on  it  aa  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

The  banks  which  border  Fiedraa  Point  to  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and  the  low 
nature  of  the  shore,  require  the  navigator  to  use  the  utinoat  caution  in  approaching 
the  coast. 

Piedras  Point,  and  that  of  Indio  about  111  miles  to  the  north- wfst  of  it,  !■ 
bordered  by  a  bank  of  tuf  and  ooarae  gravel  of  rram  0  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  At  U 
mile*  l^m  tha  ahore  there  are  only  IS  feet. 
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When  very  near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  Onro  tie  Sahador  Grand*,  on  irlrich 
are  Mine  trees,  the  Isla  de  la  Ohtarvaeioti,  on  whiob  is  a  I'enutrlcabLe  iaolU^  tree,  1 
mile  from  Piedraa  Point,  and  the  I»la  del  EntniUo,  situated  more  than  2  milea  to  the 
«onth-weat,  can  be  wen.  Mtmoria  Point,  low  and  a.  little  projectiiig,  liea  N>W.  \tj 
N.  T  milea  from  Piedras  Point. 

In  estimating  with  the  sje  the  distance  from  the  coast,  great  errors  are  likelj  to 
be  made ;  more  to  when  in  the  Ls  Plata,  from  the  frequent  effects  of  the  mirage  and 
eitraordinar;  refraction,  which  lower  and  raise  considerably  the  objects  in  view  near 
the  horizon. 

IHDIO  POIHI-— At  about  H  miles  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  is  lodio 
Point,  and  to  low  that  a  vessel  can  rarely  cloee  to  recogniee  it.  The  pilots,  however, 
often  mistake  it  for  the  Cerro  de  Salvador  Ora^nde.  Indio  Point  '\t  low,  covered  with 
brushwood,  more  rugged  than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  on  its  eitremity  is  a  loige 
tree.  To  the  south-east  are  two  gronpe  of  treea,  and  between  them  and  the  point  is 
seen  an  uncultivated  plain.  The  point  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a  distanoe 
of  9  miles  in  3^  fathoms  water.  From  Intuo  Point  the  low  shore  ruDs  to  the  north- 
west for  about  ii2  miles  to  Embuda  Point. 

ZJGHTTESSEL. — Between  Tndio  Point  and  the  Ortis  Bank,  a  ve«el  painted 
black,  with  three  masts  without  yards  or  sails,  having  a  black  bsll  at  the  foremost 
head,  is  mooreJ  in  3J  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  8  miles  N.E.  J  N".  from  the 
point,  and  »  mites  S.  by  W.  ]  W.  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  UrttE  Bank.  The 
vessel  exhibits  at  the  height  of  abont  30  feet  above  the  aea,  a.Jyetd  white  light,  viaible 
6  or  B  miles.     When  pilots  ore  on  board  a  red  and  white  diagonal  flag  is  hoisted. 

When  to  the  north-west  of  Indio  Point,  the  three  first  ombus  seen  are  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Magdaleua.  and  further  on  the  little  village  and  church  [having  a  lar^ 
round  white  dome)  of  that  name  will  be  seen  riling  from  a  gronp  of  five  or  nz 

Embada  and  Atalaya  Fointa. — In  fr«nt  of  Maedalena  is  a  sliehtly  projecting 
point  with  trees  on  it,  named  Embuda.  To  the  north-west  of  Mogdalena  church  is 
an  omhu  with  a  smalt  group  of  trees,  and  a  little  further  on  a  gronp  of  three  others. 
Atalaya  Point,  at  11  miles  to  the  north-west  of  that  of  Embuda,  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  will  be  known  by  two  small  cinsters  of  underwood  on  the  shore,  and  on  ombn 
with  two  houses.  This  point  should  be  approached  with  caution,  as  it  is  stated  the 
coast  bank  extends  some  distance  boni  it. 

Barrag&n  Bay, — At  the  termination  of  the  low  ooast,  the  wood  of  Ssntiuro  de  la 
Ensenada  de  Bsrragan  commences,  and  extends  westward  nearly^  9  miles.  The  bay 
or  inlet  is  open  to  the  W.N.W.  Santiago,  the  eastern  point,  is  very  low,  eoveivd 
with  trees,  and  shoals  for  three-quartera  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  making  it  neoes- 
oary  to  employ  a  pilot.  The  channel  is  about  a  cable  in  breadth,  with  only  about  7 
feet  water,  but  13  feet  and  more  can  be  carried  in  when  the  water  is  high.  The  bay 
was  formerly  deeper.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  large  vessels  unable  to  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres  entered  this  bay.  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  piers  at  this  port, 
at  which  vessels  may  discharge  and  load ;  and  to  connect  them  by  nu!  with  Buenos 
Ayres. 

It  u  high  water  at  Barragan  Bay,  Rill  and  change,  at  7"  i  and  the  rise  is  &«m  5  bo 
»  feet 

Vessels  bound  to  Barragan  Bay  for  mules,  anchor  2  or  3  miles  from  it,  near  Lara 
Point,  which  is  a  little  higW  than  the  anrrounding  coast,  and  remarkable  by  a  large 
isolated  ombn.  A  little  westward  of  the  point  is  a  cluster  of  underwood,  and  some 
hillocks  forming  the  land  of  Quiloui  Point. 

LAS  FALMAS  BASK. —The  flat  of  Las  Palmos  is  a  great  bank  formed  by  the 
sand  brought  down  by  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  which  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  La  Plata.  The  depths  over  its  outer  port  are  from  21  to  2f  fk- 
thoms,  over  its  inner  part  from  1^  to  I*  fathoms,  and  shoaling  still  more  near  the 
months  of  the  great  rivers.  Vessels  leaving  the  outer  road  of  Bncnos  Ayres  for 
Colonia  or  the  Martin  Oaroia  Channel,  should  take  into  consideration  the  Teasel's 
drai^ht  and  state  of  the  river,  and  steer  to  the  eastward,  borrowing  either  way  t 
words  the  edge  of  the  flat  acoording  tc  -!—■"""•-■—"- 
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BTTEKOS  ATSSS,  th«  oapitel  of  the  province  of 
the  same  nune,  wu  founded  in  153S,  and  stands  on 
the  risht  hank  at  the  head  of  the  esluaiy  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  on  a  vast  plain  which  is  here  about  35 
OT  40  feet  above  the  iea,  and  which  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Andes.  The  level  uniformitj  of  its  ont- 
line  is  onlf  broken  by  the  spires  of  various  chaichea. 
The  streets  are  regular  and  straight,  intersecting 
each  other  at  distances  of  about  ISO  jards,  forming 

a    squares  like  a  chess-board.     The  houMS  have  never 
g    more  than  two  storeys,  and  eommonlf  onlf  one. 

^  The  cathedral  has  a  handsome  dome,  and  a  per- 
il ticD  with  twelve  Corinthian  pillars.  There  are  several 
churches,  including  an  Emtiish  one,  and  a  Fresbyle- 
1  rian  chapel.  From  San  Miguel  tower,  68  feet  hi^'h, 
i  a  little  westward  of  the  calhedral,  the  true  bearing 
!  of  the  North  Ccrro  dc  San  Juan  on  the  Banda  Oriental 
I  coasit  is  North  39'  41'  34"  E.  There  are  two  wharh 
.  oi  piers,  from  220  to  330  feet  in  length,  the  first, 
d  near  the  church  of  la  Merced,  tor  psaaengers,  the 
i  second,  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  for  merchan- 
9  dise,  but  they  are  not  long  enough,  and  inconvenient 
.  when  the  river  is  low  from  N.W.  winds. 

>  BacQOB  Ajres  has  a  considerable  trade.  All  ki 
<  of  supplies,  including  coal,  bnt  excepting  meat, 
I    at  a  verj  high  price. 

,  Eight— At  ih  miles  N.B.  by  E.  J  E.  from  the 

J  custom-house  at  Buenoa  Ayres  is  a  hulk  or  Btationarr 

]  gnard-ahip,  painted  black,  with  three  masts,  which 

i  abovfi  ti  Jbifd  red  tight,  visible  6  mile*. 

OTTTEB  ROAD. — There  are  two  anchorages  in 
t    ^nt  of  Buenod  Ayres,  formed  hy  the  City  Bank 

\  and  that  of  the  Camaron,  an  extension  or  tongue  of 
,  the  great  Palmas  Flat.  Both  are  anchomges  cx- 
)  posed  t«  the  winds  from  S.E.  to  E.N.E.,  which  often 
i  bring  in  a  heavy  ground  swell.  Vessels  frequently 
1  drag,  foul  each  other,  and  sometimes  go  on  shore.  It 
t  is  necessary  to  have  good  ground  tackling,  to  be 
''  cautious  not  to  ground  on  the  ancboTH,  and  to  give  a 
I  berth  to  the  buoys  of  vessels  in  the  road  to  prevent 
j  grazing  on  their  anchors  The  bottom  is  a  Bne  dark 
sand  )  within  the  12  feet  line  of  soundings  it  is  gene- 


All  kinds 


rally  hard,  and  U  16  feet  hard  and  soft,  bevond  10 

■ -|y  soft  moddv  sand.     Theiw  are  alws 

iber  of  vewela  lying  here. 

ifhe 


it  is  mostly  soft  mudd; 

There  are  several  dangerous  sunken  vessels 
roads ;  two  nearly  clooe  together,  showing  at 
water,  lie  in  the  outer  road  m  line  with  the  Catalina 
channel,  and  one  farther  in,  and  are  marked  by  bea- 
cons. The  great  or  outer  road  northward  of  tho 
city  bank,  at  about  3}  miles  from  the  shore,  is  Ironi 
3  to  4  miles  in  length  in  a  N.W.  and  S.B.  direction, 
and  from  a  half  to  Uiree-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
with  depths  of  18  to  21  feet  over  soft  mud.  At  the 
entrance  to  this  anchorage  there  is  a  bar  or  flat  with 
only  IS  feet  water  on  it  at  the  mean  level  of  the 
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riTcr,  and  ±t  timet  not  more  than  12  teet,  which  oUi^  retaeli  of  moderate  draught 
to  anchor  at  6  or  7  miles  fiom  tha  town  in  1 T  feet  water,  with  the  RestdeaciB  in  the 
•oatherD  part  of  the  city  bearing  S.  W.  by  W. 

The  dome*  of  the  chm^ea  and  the  vesaela  at  anchor  in  the  oat«r  road  are  seen  at 
a  distance  of  10  or  11  mile*.  The  bottom  on  the  city  bank  or  that  BOuthwsrd  of  the 
outer  road  being  hard,  it  is  neceBsai^  to  keep  a  little  to  the  northward.  Haring 
paned  the  bar,  the  aonndings  glowly  increase,  and  the  bottom  becomes  softer ;  when 
in  17  feet  water,  soft  mnd,  steer  to  the  westward,  and  anchor  in  aboat  20  feet,  vith 
the  guard  ship  bearing  SJ.E.  by  E^  E.,  distant  2|  miles  i  la  Kesiddncia,  S-  bj  W.  f 
W. ;  the  cnstom-honse,  6.8.W.  {  W; ;  and  the  chnroh  of  la  Reooleta,  N.W.  of  the 
town,  B.W.  {  W.  A  good  berth  will  also  be  found  near  the  sunken  vesaels,  where 
tike  water  is  deepest  and  the  position  oonienient  for  boats.  It  is  not  usual  to  moor 
in  the  o><ter  roads,  but  to  veer  a  long  scope  of  cable,  and  be  ready  to  drop  a  second 
anchor  with  sonth-eaaterty  winds. 

TWTJTiU  ROAD.— The  inner  or  Htfle  ro^d  off  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city  is  a  apaeo 
of  about  1)  mile  in  length,  in  a  N.N.W.  and  8.S.B:  direction,  and  abont  3  cables  in 
breadth,  havinft  12  and  13  feet  water.  It  is  formed  between  the  City  bank  and  the 
coast,  the  latter  is  bordered  with  a  bank  of  rotten  atone.  To  the  northward  of  the 
inner  road  is  the  anchorage  EI  Pozo,  havia^  about  a  foot  more  water.  Vessels  in  the 
PoEo  and  inner  road  always  moor  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  great  attention  shonld  he  given 
to  prevent  grounding  on  the  anchors,  for  frequently  there  are  only  H  tn-  10  feet  water, 
and  vessels  are  often  aground  and  unable  to  go  to  sea  for  Id  or  20  days.  A  largo  Dom- 
her  of  vessels  are  always  here. 

In  proceeding  from  the  outer  road  to  this  anchorage,  steer  N.W.  by  W.  for  about 
2  miles,  until  a  remarkable  umbrella  tree,  West  of  the  town  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  shore,  is  on  with  the  N.W.  part  of  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  plain  near  the  shore, 
bearing  8.S.W.  ]  W. )  or  tha  church  of  Kecoleta  bears  8.  by  Wt,  then  steer  on  either 
of  these  lines  across  the  West  part  of  the  City  bank  over  soR  bottom,  in  from  10  to  IS 
feet  water  at  the  mean  level  of  the  river,  until  I }  mile  fVom  the  shore ;  when  abont 
a  8.E.  I  S.  coorae  'will  lead  to  the  ancborage.  The  depths  of  water  over  this  part  of 
the  bank  are  about  the  same  as  elsewhere)  out  this  track  is  chosen  on  account  of  the 
soft  nature  of  the  bottom. 

The  Catalina  channel,  south-eastward  of  the  above,  is  a  depresuon  in  the  City  bank, 
but  the  bottom  is  harder  ;  it  is  much  used  by  vessels  under  10  feet  draught.  The 
leading  mark  through  is  a  white  house  near  Palermo  Chioo,  a  large  while  houae  with 
an  arched  piaaza,  in  one  with  the  umbrella  tree,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  Bnt  as 
the  banks  are  constantly  shifting,  it  is  necessary,  when  going  into  the  inner  road,  to 
employ  a  pilot,  and  particularlv  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  clear  l>erth,'&ud  avoid- 
ing the  many  lost  anchors  in  tne  road*. 

Wisdl. — During  summer,  between  August  and  March,  the  winds  are  fh>m  the 
eastward.  About  noon,  if  the  barometer  is  in  a  mean  state,  it  is  generally  calm  or 
little  wind,  which  freshens  from  the  south-eastward  towards  sunnet,  when  it  blows 
fresh,  veers  to  the  northward  during  the  night,  and  becomes  calm  again  about  noon. 
In  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  weather  is  variable.  Tbe  barometer  always  rise* 
with  a  S.E.  wind,  which  brinp  clear  diy  weather ;  falls  for  a  pampero  or  S.W.  wind, 
bat  falls  lowest  with  the  wmd  from  Sforth  to  West,  which  brings  cloudy  rainy 
weather.  It  may  be  fine  weather  at  sunset,  and  two  hours  after  blowing  a  gale,  but 
■'     '  '     '     "ire  to  indicate  it. 


Tidftl. — It  is  high  water  at  Buenos  Ayres,  full  and  change,  at  about  12>>;  and  the 
rise  may  be  from  3  to  fi  feet.  The  flood  run*  5  hours,  and  the  ebb  7  hours,  at  from 
1  to  2  miles  an  hour.  In  tine  weather  the  tides  are  ^nerally  regular,  bat  with  a 
fresh  breece  they  are  in  a  measure  irregular.  Tbe  winds  from  the  S.E.  cause  the 
water  to  rise,  and  those  from  the  N.W.  depress  it,  and  in  some  places  cause  a  difTer- 
enoe  of  12  feet.  A  cose  has  occurred  when  the  wind  from  the  N.W.  has  so  depressed 
the  water,  that  a  person  was  able  to  walk  dry  to  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  inner 
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Xio  lUftelllieL— At  about  a  mile  soathward  of  the  town  is  the  little  river  Ri&- 
ehnel,  with  13  to  16  feet  at  low  tidee,  over  ioft:  mud,  which  Mrrss  bb  b.  port  of  com- 
tnerce  to  Bneno*  Ayrw,  This  river  being  the  deepest  oa  the  Sooth  coast,  was  the 
oanae  of  the  tourn  being  placed  on  the  neighbouring  plain.  Ita  month  is  obstnicted 
hj  baaks,  lo  that  veueJB  draning  less  than  10  feet  alone  can  enter  wbea  the  water  is 
high  tVom  the  S.E.  winds,  3  feet  onlj  being  on  the  bar  at  Ion  tides.  Large  numbers 
of  coasters  here  load  and  nnload.     The  saladeros,  where  the  beef,  hides,  &c.,  are  pre- 


BAITES  IH  THE  BI7EB.— It  is  neceaaary  to  beat  in  mind  that  great  ohangea 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  their  form  and  positions,  eaosed  by  the  continued  de- 
po«it  of  sand  bronght  down  hj  the  Parana  ana  the  Umgnaj.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
Huy  not  to  tmst  entirelj'  to  the  charts  or  directiona  in  a  restel  of  more  than  16  feet 
diaoght,  and  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  have  the  aid  of  a  pilot 

He  greatest  part  of  the  sand  brought  down  by  the  riTers  ia  deposited  on  the  Pal- 
mas  and  Ortii  Banks;  another  part  carried  throngb  tho  channel  stops  on  the  San- 
tiago, Chico,  Cuirassier,  and  other  banks,  which  are  continually  increasing.  The  two 
principal  channels  along  the  shores  of  this  estuary  are  being  obstructed  slower  than 
ottier  parts  of  the  river ;  their  beds  are  formed  of  layers  of  soft  mud  which  indicates 
their  course,  and  is  the  beet  guide  far  a  vessel  when  the  land  is  not  seen  ; 
thus  the  bottom  is  more  or  leas  soft  in  the  channel,  and  more  or  leas  bard  on  the 


fbllow  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  or  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  decrease  regn- 
larlr  at  right  angles  towards  the  land.  The  depth  increases  to  the  southward  and 
to  toe  eastward,  and  decreases  to  the  northward  and  to  the  weetwaid.  At  60  or  Tfi 
mile*  bevond  the  month  of  the  La  Plata  the  waters  lose  theii  blue  tint  and  assume  a 
yellowian  green  colour. 

On  the  parallel  of  31*  0'  S.,  at  TS  to  90  mites  from  the  land,  there  are  67  fothoms 
water ;  at  SO  miles  from  the  land  there  are  only  22  fathoms,  mud,  sand,  and  shells ; 
ftom  the  latter  distance  the  depths  diminish  rapidly  towards  the  land.  In  the  lat. 
oMhe  Castilloa,  34°  2fi',  at  the  distance  of  90  mfle*,  there  are  from  66  to  SI  fothoms 
vater,  block  mud ;  and  eontinuiDg  westward  on  that  parallel,  sandv  bottom,  which  is 
on  the  whole  coast,  will  soon  be  found  g  within  40  miles  of  the  lana  there  are  only  20 
to  22  bthoms. 

In  the  latitude  of  Lobos  and  on  the  meridian  of  62°  2S'  tiiere  are  9S  to  B9  fikthams, 
muddy  sand ;  to  the  North  the  depth  decreases.  On  the  parallel  of  Cape  St.  Maria, 
and  on  the  above  meridian,  there  are  only  58  to  63  fathoms,  and  ou  running  South  on 
the  same  meridian  the  bank  bordering  the  coast  will  soon  be  loat. 

Between  the  parallel  of  35*  30'  and  that  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  bottom  ie  sand 
nixed  with  sheila  and  gravel. 

Xft  Pl&tft  Bank. — At  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plato,  between  the  meridian! 
of  Holdonado  and  Cape  Castillos,  is  4  remarkable  bank,  with  an  average  depth  on  it 
of  from  11  to  14  bthoms,  fine  sand  and  broken  sheila.  It  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.,  as 
if  formed  by  the  currents,  parallel  to  the  ooast,  at  a  mean  distance  of  42  to  46  miles, 
having  but  little  breadth,  and  reduced  in  places  to  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Tbft  ENGLISH  BAKX,  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal,  partly  covered  with  sand,  and 
dry  in  sevmal  places  at  low  water,  on  which  the  sea  oontinually  breaks  over  a  spaoe 
of  from  3  to  4  miles,  lies  nearly  N.N.W.  and  &.S.E.,  12  miles  in.  length,  and  71  milea 
in  extreme  breadth.  Prom  ita  North  end  Flores  Islet  Lighthouse  bean  N.  by  W.  dis- 
tant 11  miles,  and  Monte  Video  Lighthouse  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  21i  miles,  llie  sound- 
ings eastward  of  the  bank  ate  very  irregular,  and  at  the  oisttuiBeaf  from  8  to  14  milea 
S.A.O.  So 
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are  serenl  •hoal  patchM  of  IVom  4H«  6  tathoata  vater,  appaTentlf  fortnin;  uiofber 
bonk  of  about  18  milM  in  length,  Uttrib  and  Soatb,  with  depths  of  6  hthoma  belweoa 
it  and  the  EoKli^h  bank.  The  bottom  on  thu  shoal  grotuid  ia  mud  and  land,  whilat 
that  eastward  of  it  ia  aand  and  brokea  ahella. 

There  are  6  and  7  fothoma  water  clow  to  the  North  end  of  the  English  bank,  bat  ■ 
vessel  southward  of  thii  parBllel  will  pass  over  the  shoal  water  eastward  of  it,  and  if 
eommon  precaution  ia  taken  with  the  lead,  the  approach  towards  the  bank  will  be  in- 
dicated. To  the  northward  of  the  bank  the  depth  will  not  be  leaa  than  7  tathoma 
ontil  weatward  of  its  meridiao.  Shonid  a  Tnsel  hate  occasion  to  anchor  near  it,  the 
anchor  shonid  not  remain  lona  in  the  g^nnd,  aa  from  the  Btiffoatare  of  the  bottom 
there  will  be  great  difficult;  in  lifting  it. 

A  bell  buoy,  4)  f^  high,  was  placed  on  the  aonth-«8at  ride  of  the  bank  in  20  feet 
water,  aandj  bottom,  in  lat.  3S°  16'  S.  The  boll  has  been  stolen,  it  ia  aaid,  and  the 
bnoj  has  been  removed. 

The  Englilh  Bank  LightreMel  ia  off  the  North  «nd,  and  fa  painted  red,  hanog 
thi«e  masts,  and  which  exhibits  %&ced  white  light,  Tirible  6  or  8  milea;  but  tbe 
light  should  not  be  too  mach  depended  upon,  as  it  shows  only  fbr6or8hours,thnngh 
(he  neglect  of  the  watchman  to  supply  it  with  oil.  The  veasel  lies  in  7  fathoms  water 
muddv  bottom,  at  4  milea  N.  by  E.  of  the  North  point  of  the  breakers,  and  abont 
2|  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  shoal. 

JUlfi  Ardhimedes  Bank,  discovered  by  an  English  ftigafe  of  that  name,  is  west- 
ward of  the  English  bank,  and  extends  over  a  space  of  about  6  mitee,  having  on  ita 
cen^  2]  ftthoms  water,  near  ita  Sonth  end  only  1^  fathoms,  and  on  other  partn  of 
the  bank  fh)m  SJ  to  4^  fbthoma.  Tbe  bonk  is  compoeed  of  sand,  whilst  to  the  north- 
ward and  weatward  the  bottom  is  mud,  or  sand  and  mud.  It  shonid  not  be  approached 
nnleas  in  a  vessel  of  very  lisht  draught,  nearer  than  6  fathoms  water.  Between  tbe 
Archimedes  and  the  English  bank  there  ia  a  channel  nearly  4  miUa  wide,  with  SJ 
and  m  fathoms  in  it,  sand  and  mud, 

BAHKB  SOUTH  OF  THE  E1T0LI8H  BAHH.— There  are  several  sandbankfl 
southward  of  the  English  bank,  bnt  their  extent  and  positions  are  not  yet  well  ascer- 
tained. The  Meduie  Sank,  with  3  fathoms  water  on  it,  ia  nEsrly  on  the  meridian  of 
Monte  Video,  and  in  the  panllelof  3A°  24|'  S.     Tbe  Narcitse  Sank  a-ni  several  other 

B tehee,  with  3}  fathoms  on  them,  lie  to  the  sonth-weBtward  and  the  south-east  of  Ae 
eduse,  between  the  pamllelB  of  3S°  28'  and  35*  35'.  The  Dtneh  Sank,  with  1| 
fkthomson  it,  occupies  a  placeon  the  chart  in  lat.  35*  43*,  long.  55*  37' W.  This  shoal 
was  reported  by  tbe  Spanish  captain  Faroadas  in  1803,  and  Oyarvide  was  sent  and 
•earched  for  it  for  two  days,  at  tha  place  indicated  without  suocees.  A  depth  of  5| 
fhthoms  was  found  a  little  southward  of  its  assigned  position,  and  also  a  bank  at  IT 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  same  place. 

Aizpnrua  reported  the  existence  of  a  shoal  in  lat.  35*  50'  S.,  long.  SS*  StfW.  Ia 
December,  1835,  the  brig  Filoce  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  with  13  feet  on  it  in  about 
the  same  lat. 

TbeSot(«n£nn£,withI7  feet  water  on  it,  was  tbund  by  Capt.  Frement,  of  the  FHU 
de  Soven.  From  the  eddy  and  colonr  of  the  water  it  waa  thought  that  a  leas  deptli 
may  be  on  it.  MontraTel  places  it  in  lat.  3S*  44',  long.  55°  OB' ;  and  the  East  end  of 
the  Astrolabe  Bank,  which  extends  eastward  trwa  it,  in  lat.  35°  46',  long.  66'  45'. 
Between  the  two  positions  there  are  4}  and  5}  fiithoms,  hard  bottom.  The  pilots  of 
Buenos  Ayres  say  the  Astrolabe  changes  its  position,  bat  this  does  not  agree  with  the 
natni«  of  tbe  bottom. 

T^  Cfuiraintr,  or  Saneo  Nueeo,  on  which  the  French  bris  of  the  former  name 
gronnded  a  few  years  ago,  has  2J  Atthome  water  on  it.  Ita  N.W.  end  is  N.  by  K, 
distant  12  miles  from  Indio  Point;  and  its  8.E.  point  N.  by  £.  ^  E.,  11  miles  from 
the  same  point,  and  N.  by  W.  about  6  miles  from  Indio  Point  Lightreasel.  Between 
tikia  bank  and  Uie  Ortia  there  ia  a  channel  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  4  miles  in 
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iMWth,  tHTin^  9  uid  3)  bthonw  witer,  nrad,  and  mod  and  Mud.  To  the  MatbwaTJ 
of  the  Cninmer,  between  it  and  the  baink  bordering  the  ooeat  of  Bneno*  Ajiee  the 
depths  are  Si  to  3i  f&thoma,  with  the  wme  bottom. 

Tb»  OBTZZ  BAVX  begin*  near  Colonic,  borders  the  ootut  eastward  as  far  as  the 
outlet  trf  the  riTBiB  Pavon  and  Perajra,  a  distance  of  aboat  37  mileB,  and  ezl«ndB  in 
a  tongne  to  the  aouth-eastward  aeross  the  La  Plata,  tenninating  at  14  miles  N.N.R. 
of  Indio  Point.  It  may  be  abont  07  mil«e  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  IS 
lailaa  I  the  least  wmter  on  it  is  Uhthonia  near  the  extremity  of  the  tongne;  in  the 
eentr«  the  depths  Tarr  fmn  1}  to  2}  bthoms)  and  along  its  North  part,  at  1 
nilea  from  the  ohwe,  tlte  bottom  is  remarkably  level,  tiie  depths  being  &(«a  2  to  2^ 
fWhoms. 

Tile  bottom  is  sand,  or  rooks  ooTored  with  Band,  whioh  the  seaman  shonld  take  into 
consideration  in  craasing  with  a  teoscI  of  light  draught,  aa  well.ai  the  state  of  tlia 
TiTer.  The  bank  may  be  approached  on  all  sides  by  the  lead,  the  soundings  ^radn- 
ally  decrease,  and  the  mud  becomes  mixed  with  sand }  the  only  fbar  is  setting  in  one 
of  the  indentati<His  of  the  bank  mora  or  lees  deep,  and  known  by  the  pUots  nndec  the 
name  of  saoooa.    A  reasel  shonld  not  go  nearsr  than  3  fathoms  water. 

The  Ortii  bank  forms  two  channels,  one  along  the  North  coast,  which  is  long, 
narrow,  and  practicable  only  for  vessels  of  aboat  12  feet  dranght.  The  Otfa«r  on  the 
South,  northward  of  the  Chioo  Bank,  which  is  deep,  and  more  fircqnented. 

The  CHICO  BAHK  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the  Ortix  Bank  and 
the  coast  of  Bnenoa  Ayres.    It  is  compoaed  of  hard  sand,  about  8  miles  in  length  in  a 

N.N.W,  and  S.S.B.  direction,  and  2  miles  in  breadth,  with  10  feet  or  ='  -*  ' ■•-- 

and  steen-tooatbeNorth  and  East  sides.    Iti  ~ 
dalraa  clraroh,  and  abont  SJ  miles  bom  the  e 
from  the  ombn  tree  of  Atalays. 

Between  the  bank  and  the  coast  of  Bnenoi  Ayres  there  is  a  channel  of  abont  4  miles 
in  breadth,  navifable  for  Tcesels  nndcr  Ifi  feet  draught  b^  steering  along  the  ooost 
by  the  lcad>  The  channel  between  the  Chioo  and  Ortu  Bonks  has  from  4  to  S 
fathoms  water,  mnddy  bottom,  whioh  is  carried  as  fhr  as  Santiago  Point ;  from  thence 
the  soundings  decrease  gradually  to  about  2|  fothoms  at  the  bur  of  Bnenoa  Ayres. 

Chioo  Bank  Lightyesael,  painted  rod,  with  two  masts,  is  moored  in  4  fhthoms 
water  off  the  North  end  of  the  bank,  which  exhibits  a,/ir#J  white  Hgbt,  visible  6  or  7 
miles.    The  vessel's  position  is  often  donbtfol  after  gues. 

The  Coast  Banlc,  from  Cane  St  Antonio  to  Bnenoa  Ayres,  extendi  along  the 
vholc  shore,  at  a  distance  of  abont  3  to  12  miles.  In  the  great  bay  of  San  Borom- 
bon  it  is  Boftmud  to  near  the  vicinity  of  Piedras  Point,  where  it  ia  hard  mud  and  toaca, 
from  Magdalena  to  Buenos  Ayres  it  is  sand,  or  sand  and  mud. 

BaJltiagO  Bank. — To  the  northward  of  Santiago  Point  is  the  bank  of  the  same 
name,  having  1  j  fitthoms  water  on  it,  with  it*  outer  edge  abont  6  miles  from  the 
ahoro.  It  is  steep-to,  and  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  3J  fathoma.  The 
channel  into  Barrsgan  Bay  is,  alonr  the  coast  from  the  eastward,  or  if  from  the 
westward  of  the  shoal,  between  it  and  that  extending  from  Lara  Point.  To  the  west- 
ward of  Lara  Point  is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  bank  attetching  from  the  front  of 
the  town  of  Buenos  Ayrea ;  the  firat  part  is  called  the  Bank  of  Qniimes,  and  the  latter 
the  Cindad  or  Cit^  Bank.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  or  sand  and  mud.  The  oul«r  road 
of  Buenos  Ayres  is  formed  between  tnis  bonk  and  ^e  Palmas  flats. 

OEHEEAL  SniECnONS.— Making  the  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Flata  does  not  present  anv  great  diScnlty.  The  inoonvenienoe  ia  caused  by  the  fre- 
qnency  and  suiidenness  in  tnechanges  of  the  weather.  The  latitndo  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  it  either  by  day  or  night, 
'whenever  tiie  state  of  the  weather  will  admit,  and,  with  the  lead,  the  vessel  may  be 
navigated  with  sa&tj.    The  bat  pondlel  for  entering  the  river  is  that  of  Lobos  IsleL 
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Oathispuallel,  in  long^tnde  02*  25' W.,  in  kbovt  M  to  98  fathomB  wa^,  Bteerwot- 
ward,  H  aa  to  pass  30  milcB  oottthwaid  of  Cape  St.  Haria,  where  tbere  are  IS  to  20 
iJ^thoniB  water. 

Before  reaobiafc  the  meridian  of  the  cape,  a  veawl  will  pats  over  the  northern  p«rt 
of  the  La  Plata  Bank,  in  11  to  14  fathoms  water.  AUowanoe  miut  be  made  for  tb« 
current  acoording  tu  die  direotioa  and  fbrce  of  the  wind,  bearing  in  mind  that  with 
the  wind  from  S.E.  it  let*  strong  towsrdB  the  ooaat.  If  set  to  the  southward  tb« 
depth  will  increase  slowly,  the  bottom  being  fine  sand  i  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tcaad 
Is  aet  to  the  northwsrdi  the  soundings  will  decrease  rapidly,  and  the  bottom  is  Mwd 
and  broken  shells.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  and  the  change  of  depth  will  ■adstiK 
indicating  the  oonree  followed,  and  as  a  reesel  proceeds  weetward  the  chart  ia  the 
best  guide ;  bnt  mud  and  sand  will  be  found  on  th«  parallel  of  Loboe,  and  mnddy 
bottom  ia  a  aure  indication  of  being  in  the  fairway. 

Sereral  veeaels  are  yearly  wrecked  on  the  English  Bank  by  not  paying  attcmtioD  to 
the  lead,  and  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  To  the  westward  of  Loboa 
Islet,  with  a  scant  or  beating  wind,  the  North  shore  should  be  kept  aboard,  as  it  ia 
bold;  there  are  no  out-lying  dangers  at  the  distance  of  0  miles  from  it,  and  the  weather 
ia  seldom  so  thick  for  any  length  of  time  that  the  land  cannot  be  seen.  The  nature 
of  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  the  decrease  of  sonn^nga  to  the  westward  will  indicate  an  , 
approach  to  Flores  Lighthouse.  With  a  fair  wind,  if  a  vessel  is  to  the  southward 
ont  of  the  channel,  the  bottom  will  be  sand,  especially  near  the  English  Bank,  whilst 
in  the  channel  the  bottom  ia  pure,  soft,  blue  mud. 

With  a  steady  N.E.  hreese.  Cape  Castilloe  should  be  sighted,  when  the  Teaael, 
aided  by  a  favourable  current,  can  run  along  the  land.  If,  however,  the  wind  should 
be  from  South  to  S.E.,  or  the  weather  uncertain,  by  sighting  the  cape  a  vessel  will  be 
to  leeward,  with  a  strong  current  agunst  her,  and  a  heavy  swell  setting  towards  tha 
ooasL  It  wonld  therefore  be  necessary,  with  Sonth  or  S.E.  winds,  to  keep  a  little 
soothward  of  the  parallel  of  Lobos,  and  steer-  so  as  to  sight  that  islet  in  a  West 
or  N.W.  direolion.  Cape  St.  Maria  is  low,  difficnlt  to  be  seen,  and  shonld  not  be 
steered  for. 

Between  the  parallela  of  34°  10'  and  3fi°  30",  at  9  milea  from  the  coast  there  ai« 
from  14  to  16i^thoms  watei )  at  IS  to- 84  miles  fW>m  the  coast  there  are  38  fathoms; 
and  between  81  to  84  miles  from  the  coast  82  fbithoms.  Attention  should  be  paid  ta 
the  soundings  over  La  Plata  bank,  and  the  Hver  should  not  be  entered  before  a  veesellB 
position  ia  well  ascertained  by  sighting  Loboa  or  the  snrronnding  lands,  which  in 
fine  weather  will  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  19  to  2S  mitee.  As  Gipe  Son  An- 
tonio, the  South  point  of  entrance,  ia  low,  and  seen  only  at  the  diatanoe  of  a  (ew 
miles,  a  vessel  from  the  southward,  in  the  absence  of  observations,  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  lead;  and  in  proceeding  for  Buenos  Ayres,  Indio  Point  light  will  proba- 
bly be  the  firet  thing  seen,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  miles.  From  the  vessel  a  pilot  may 
be  obtained. 

In  entering  the  lUo  de  la  Fkta  southward  of  the  English  Bank,  the  seaman  shonld 
be  certain  of  his  latitude,  and  steer  on  the  parallel  of  about  US'  36'  northward  of  the 
Uouen  Bonk,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  wind  and  sea  ;  or  ran  on  the 

Sirallel  of  35°  fi6'  South  of  the  Bonen,  but  oarefnlly  avoiding  the  parallel  of  !Mr  45'. 
cing  in  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  oontinne  westward  in  regular  soundings  until  in  6 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  then  steer  N.  J  E.  until  Monte  Video  ia  seen,  keeping  in 
muddy  bottom.  Should  the  wind  be  from  fionth  round  by  West  to  N.  W.,  neither  the 
English  nor  Archimedes  Banks  should  be  approached  too  close. 

The  bottom  northward  of  the  parallel  of  35°  30'  and  eastward  of  the  meridian  ol 
Monte  Video,  is  sand  sometimes  mixed  with  shells;  whibt  westward  it  is  mud,  iriA 
the  exception  of  the  tosca off  Piedraa  Point,and  the  Ortiz  Bank,  which  is  sand. 

Moate  Video  to  Buenoi  Ayres. — It  is  customary  for  vessels  from  Monte  \ldeo 
to  Buenoa  Ayres  to  employ  a  pilot,  and  unless  the  mariner  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  naTigution  of  the  river,  it  ia  almost  indispensably  necessary  for  thoMe  of  mon 
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than  16feetdranRht|  for  ^thonsh  the  chaaoel  U  marked  by  Indio  Point  and  the 
Chico  light-vcBBela,*  at  certain  places  it  is  narrow,  and  the  edge*  of  the  bank  are 
liable  to  change  after  ^\ea  or  extroordinaiy  tidea.  The  pUote  alone  can  be  OO' 
anointed  with  theu  penodioal  ohan^,  bnt  they  ohould  not  be  trusted  too  moch, 
tnough  their  urricea  axe  atiil  at  a  high  pnoe,  and  thoae  only  known  to  the  place 
abourd  be  employed.  Ai  the  banks  are  often  steep-to,  the  least  neglect  in  the  steerage 
ma^  cause  a  tcssgI  to  ground  ;  great  attention  should  therefore  1w  given  to  the  navi- 
gation, even  with  a  pilot  on  board. 

Vessels  of  len  than  9  feet  draught  can  almost  always  steer  across  the  Ortiz  Bank 
in  a  direct  line.  The  North  channel  is  seldom  used  eioept  bv  coasters.  In  proceed- 
ing tbronch  either  ohannel  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  in  the  fairway  the 
bottom  will  be  soft  mnd,  and  the  nearer  the  banks  ore  approached  the  more  the  mad 
will  be  found  mixed  with  sand,  and  the  bottom  harder,  as  near  all  the  banks  sand 
predominates.  Almost  everywhere  near  the  banks  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  upper 
stratum  is  a  mixtnte  of  block  mud  and  sand,  whilst  the  oeoond,  which  is  reached  bj 
the  anchors,  is  stiff  clayey  mnd. 

The  BOUTH  CHAHHJU,,— In  leaving  Monte  Video  for  the  South  channel  to 
Buenos  Avrea,  steer  about  tJ.W.  b^  W.  for  Indio  Point  lightvessol.  The  course  should 
be  carefully  preserved  by  tbe  bearing  of  the  Cerro  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight,  whioh  in 
fine  weather  will  be  at  o  distance  of  28  or  30  miles,  and  which  should  be  oorefnlty 
measured.  Although  this  port  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  nearly  flot,  greot  attention 
must  be  poid  to  the  lead.  Should  the  soundings  decrease  to  3  fatboms,  before  tb» 
necessary  distance  is  msde  good,  a  vessel  will  be  on  the  edge  of  the  Ortis  Bonk,  bnt 
ahoald  tnev  increase  to  41  fathoms  or  more,  she  will  be  some  distance  to  tbe  south- 
eastward, bearing  in  mind  that  the  bottom  is  more  or  less  soft  in  the  channels  and 
more  or  less  hard  near  the  banks.  If  calm  or  thick  weather  it  will  he  prudent  to 
anchor. 

At  the  distanoe  of  1}  or  2  miles  North  of  tbe  ligbtvessel,  steer  N.W.  i  W,  about 
28  or  30  miles,  making  due  allowance  for  the  cnrrent,  the  direction  of  which  will 
probably  be  teen  in  passing  tbe  lightvessal ;  the  ebb  sets  strong  to  the  southward,  and 
ths  flood  to  the  north-westward.  With  Indio  Point  bearing  S.  by  W.,  distant  10  milea 
is  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  tosco,  extending  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  over  a  space  of  about 
3  miles.  When  the  Chico  ligbtvessel  is  seen,  steer  so  as  to  pose  nortbwaid  of  her, 
then  about  a  W.  ]  N.  course  made  good  will  lead  to  the  gnard  ship  and  over  tbe  flata 
to  the  outer  road  of  Bnenos  Ayres.  Should  the  Chioo  ligbtvessel  not  be  seen,  in  con< 
sequence  of  thick  weather,  or  Mdng  out  of  her  proper  position,  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
Oniz  Bank  by  tbe  leod. 

Between  the  Ortii  and  Cbico  Bonks  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  the  depths 
increasing  near  the  former  bank.  It  is  scarcely  known  of  a  vessel  gTonnding  on  thia 
edge  of  the  Ortic  Bank,  but  several  have  grounded  on  thot  of  the  Chioo.  From  th» 
Chico  ligbtvessel  tbe  eonndings  westward  ore  regular  as  fiu'  as  Santiago  Bank,  when 
they  gradually  decrease  toBuencB  Ayies. 

If  from  circumstances  o  vessel  should  take  tbe  passage  southward  of  the  Chico 
Bonk,  from  Indio  Point  lightTeasel  skirt  by  the  lead  the  edM  of  the  bank  bordering 
the  coast  by  keeping  the  lightvcesel  southward  of  an  E.S.E.  bearing,  and  always  in 
muddy  bottom.  When  Mogdalono  church  bears  about  S.8.W.,  o  vessel  will  hove 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  passage,  which  is  encumbered  with  two  banks  having 
16  and  18  feet  woterover  thero.  Continue  along  the  coost  in  not  lees  than  3^  fathoms, 
nod  when  the  ombu  on  Atalaya  Point  bears  S.W.  by  S.  a  vessel  will  be  woitward  of 
tbe  Chico  ligbtvessel. 

*  The  mnriner  is  vmnied  that  these  vessels,  aftera  hen^  pampero,  are  often  out  of  their 
proper  positionB.  In  Soptcinlier,  18(13,  the  Indio  I'uint  UKut-vessel  was  3)  miles  to  tbe 
niirth-wiKt,  and  U.U.H.  VurUw,  althooKh  Bleurin^  widtt  of  hor  to  the  south-east,  grounded 
on  the  Ortii  Bank.  T&c  lights  of  vtowjli  at  unobor  must  nut  ba  misrakiin  tor  those  of  th» 
l^itveMols. 
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From  India  Point  lishtrCMel  to  Bneno*  Ayra,  the  naTigation  (or  a  Batliiitr  Ttmel 
preoenta  tome  difficnltiEa,  nalMa  with  a  fiur  wind,  and  at  all  timea  reqnirM  greM  at- 
tention. If  the  curent  ia  very  strong,  more  than  1}  knots,  it  wilt  be  more  pradent 
to  rem^n  at  anchor.     In  working  to  windwaird  kee^  the  Indio  Point  lightweei,!  aa 

mble  on  a  B.E.  bearing  u  long  aa  ahe  ia  ul  aigkt,  and  then  do  not  rtand 

n  3)  fiuboou  on  eitlier  side. 


FT  t£in  3) 


When  in  the  vidnitf  of  the  Chioo  Bank  the  ombns  of  Magdnlena  will  be  aeen ; 
thev  ^oold  not  be  broafrht  to  bear  southward  of  S.W.  by  S.  until  on  the  Ninth  side 
of  tne  channel.  The  Ortts  Bank  should  now  be  kept  aboaid.  When  the  ombna  bear 
S.8.W.  a  vessel  will  be  between  the  Ortis  and  Chico  Banks  ;  thej  can  be  seen  from 
aloft  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  in  clear  weather,  bat  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  3  &- 
thorns  near  the  Ortii  Bank. 

The  Chico  Bank  is  odd  of  the  moat  dangerous  iu  the  La  Plata  i  a  vessel  should  ap- 
proaoh  it  with  the  sreateet  cantion,  not  too  close,  and  the  load  should  be  hove  qnieklj. 
To  the  westward  ot  the  Chico,  a  vessel  will  have  no  difficultv  in  tacking  on  either 
ride  of  the  channel  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  banks,  bearing  in  mind 
that  Santiago  Bank  is  steep-to.  If  bonnd  to  Colonia  or  the  Homos  Islands,  steer  bv 
the  Iwid  along  the  edge  of  Uio  Ortiz  Bank  until  the  islets  at  tha  entnnce  to  Cokmut 
are  Men  i  then  itoM  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Farallon,  aecording  to  cirtmxm- 


Vessels  leaving  Bnenoa  Ajrei  fat  the  south-eastward,  should  steer  in  mid-chaanet 
for  the  lightveseel  on  the  North  end  of  the  Chico  Bank,  preecrving  the  course  by  the 
bearing  of  the  gDnrd-ship  as  long  aa  she  ia  in  bight ;  and  the  bearing  of  Bartagan 
trees  will  indicats  an  approach  to  the  bank.  Should  the  Chioo  lightveseel  not  be 
seen,  on  account  of  tog  or  other  cause,  the  edge  of  the  Oi-tiz  Bank  should  be  skirted 
hy  the  lead,  and  when  sure  of  being  eaatward  of  the  Chico  Bonk,  steer  for  Indio 
Point  lightveseel,  making  due  aliowanoe  for  the  tide,  and  keeping  the  lead  going. 

0UIIB£HTS  aitd  TIDES. — The  general  movements  of  the  waters  in  the  La 
Plata  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  diroction  and  force  of  the  wind.  With  fine  wea- 
ther and  light  breeses  there  is  some  degree  of  regularity  in  the  tides.  The  month  of 
the  estnary  being  wide  and  shallow,  the  water  flows  easily  in  when  the  wind  is  ftvaa 
seaward,  and  is  ronied  raindly  out  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land.  The  variatiaaa  of 
the  winds  have  such  an  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  waters,  that  there  is  nearly 
always  a  possibility  of  forsaeeing  the  alteradons  in  the  weather,  &om  a  daily  obaer- 
TatioQ  of  the  current  and  height  of  the  water. 

Befbre  the  winds  from  the  south-east  and  seaward  are  felt  on  the  coast,  the  level 
of  the  river  begins  to  rise  at  the  shore  of  Buenos  Ayres.  For  several  hours,  and 
Bometimn  br  a  whole  day  before  a  pampero,  the  water  is  seen  rising  in  the  port  of 
Monte  Video.  When  the  onrrent  mns  to  the  westward  along  the  North  eoast  ot  tb» 
La  Plata,  a  N.E.  wind  may  be  expected. 

Before  stormy  weather,  or  galea  from  8.W.  or  S.E.,  the  current  sets  into  the  river 
and  the  water  rises  to  a  height  in  proportion  to  the  deration  of  the  bad  weather.  At 
times  the  difference  between  high  and  low  river  is  as  much  as  20  feet.  The  winds 
between  N.N.E.  and  W.N.  W.  cause  the  river  to  &ll  the  lowest;  the  down  current  b 
then  stronger  along  the  South  ooait,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  3  miles  an  honr;  on  tbe 
North  hank  it  is  inconsiderable.  The  pamperos  cause  a  rapid  flow  of  wat^r  in  tlM 
port  of  Monte  Video,  but  it  does  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  hours  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gale,  and  ia  followed  qiLickly  afterwards  by  a  strong  ebb,  which  caosw 
the  vessels  to  swing  broadside  to  the  wind  and  sea,  and  especially  along  the  wharves 
of  the  town. 

When  tile  wind  is  from  N.E.  for  some  time,  the  waters  flow  to  the  westward  sIodr 
the  North  coast,  whilst  they  are  falling  and  running  to  the  eastward  along  tbe  SauS 
eoast;  and  daring  tbe  time  the  wind  remains  between  S.B.  and  N.K.,  the  cnrrent 
flows  genenlly  to  the  westward,  beyond  Monte  Video,  without  much  increaoing  the 
depth  to  that  poimt,  while  it  flUs  up  the  river  above  the  banks.    With  the  winds  from 
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N.N.E.  to  VT-N.W.,  Ob  water  fklb  and  rniu  npldl;  tlcng  Uie  Sooth  ihore  bqrcnd 
Indio  Fointi  while  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  nortnwud. 

When  nlea  from  the  North,  or  wind*  from  N.W.  to  Eut  prermil,  the  rirer  falls  a. 
gnat  deal,  and  the  onrrent  mni  to  the  8.K  and  South ;  and  when  pamprma  pterail. 


If  the  water  riaea  for  a  longer  time  than  the  duraUon  of  a  tide,  in  a  calm  or  light 
breeze  from  N.W.  to  3.W.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind  will  blow  from  N.E.  to 
8.B.,  and  that  it  already  blowBft«m  that  quarter  At  lea.  The  mean  rate  of  the  cur- 
rent is  tram  1  to  2  miles  an  honr,  and  it  is  seldom  more  than  3  milea.  It  has,  how- 
erer,  been  fonad  running  to  the  eartward  at  the  nto  of  S  milea  ah  hour,  at  6  milea 
W.B.W.ofLoboable. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  U  higher  than  in 
the  other  monthsof  the  year,  on  Busoonnt  of  the  rising  of  its  tribntary  nvers,  which 
carry  away  whole  trees,  brambles,  and  weeds,  and  which  form  into  small  masses 
like  islets,  sometimes  rather  large,  and  known  by  the  natirea  nnder  the  name  of  Ca- 
malotes. 

GrOTUld  Log. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  irrcgnlarit;  of  the  onrrents  in  the 
La  Plata,  aiid  the  importance  of  knowini^  aTceeel's  position,  it  will  be  eamlyBeen  how 
vseM  the  ground  log  ma^  he  made,  which  alone  in  the  absence  of  land,  &o.,  can  in~ 
dicate  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current ;  bat  rotwithstanding  its  limplicitf 
we  foar  it  is  seldom  in  nae.  We  cannot  call  too  strongly  the  attention  of  the  mariner 
to  this  sabject  when  the  depth  of  water  will  admit  of  its  use.  The  very  smallest 
line  that  will  haul  in  a  lead  of  A  or  6  pounds  weight  is  the  beat.  The  lead  should 
be  ronnded,  long,  and  tapered  at  eaoh  end,  in  order  fbxt  it  ahonld  nnk  Eut  and  ba 
hauled  in  easily. 

DiaiecTTOits  fok  bsatiko  ?bom  Foimt  Ihdio  to  Bvbkm  Atbbs  bt  Don 

Behiio  Ahpusua. 

Don  Benito  Aizpnrna  was  selected  by  the  govenunent  to  place  sereral  large  buoys 
upon  the  edges  of  the  channels  leading  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  task  he  effected  with 
nneh  skill  andindgment ;  bnt  his  labours  were  soon  nullified,  as  these  nsefol  moni- 
tors were  carried  awa^  by  the  bed  weather.  Don  B.  Aiapumaslso  aseieted  M.  Barral, 
in  the  Smulation,  during  his  surrey  of  the  river,  in  1830-33. 

1.  Bebg  between  Point  Indio  and  the  S-E.  point  of  the  Ortii  yon  can  nn  Ihim  !• 
ftet  on  either  side,  upon  the  bank  or  upon  the  ooasL 

This  is  with  veesels  drawing  IB  feet,  bnt  with  those  whioh  draw  hot  13  feet  you 
ean  keep  an  to  15  feet)  a*  neither  the  Ortia  or  the  bank  of  soft  stone  lining  the  shore 
Uttste^to.* 

2.  This  manner  of  proceeding  can  be  kept  from  Point  Indio  nntil  jon  are  np  to  the 
S.K  point  of  the  Chico  Bank. 

3.  When  yon  arrive  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  Chioo  Banka  the  aix  or  cinbna  of 
the  village  of  Magdalena  will  serre  aa  a  mark. 


*  The  lightvessel,  previously  described,  has  been  stationed  since  these  directions  wera 
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4.  As  long  M  the  ombiu  bean  8.8. W.,  bj  oompaai,  yon  ctn  fault  withont  fesr,  u 
ws  hten  jn>t  ahowii. 

6.  In  rtmning  tbew  boards  jon  find  then  ia  a  greater  depth  b^  the  aide  of  the 
OrliB,  as  ahown  b;  the  chart. 

6.  When  the  six  or  dght  ombni  of  the  Ma^dalena  lie  to  the  8.  h;  W.,  joa  hare 
entered  the  channel  between  the  Ortiz  and  Chico  Banks. 

7.  Ton  can  sail  with  confidence  towards  the  shore,  for  jaa  ma^  nee  the  ombna  from 
the  maat-head  of  an  ordinary  lesael  before  yen  arriTe  at  the  Chioo  Bank. 

8.  In  16  (bet  water  on  the  edgea  of  the  Ortii  yon  cannot  see  the  ombu ;  bnt  in 
clear  weather,  tma  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the  two  banka,  jaa  maj* 
dMcrj  them  from  the  npper  part  of  the  rigging. 

d.  Between  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Chioo  and  the  Ortia  yon  will  not  find  but  33  fbet 
water,  when  the  ri*er  ia  low. 

10.  Between  the  Ortiz  and  Chioo,  after  having  passed  the  centre  of  the  latter, 
which  ia  9  miles  long,  the  lead  shows  30  feet. 


12.  From  this  point,  steering  W.  by  S.,  the  depth  ineieaaea  again  to  35  feet,  and 
then  yon  will  see  Ensenada. 

13.  When  the  depth  diminishes  to  30  feet,  and  when  toq  have  well  made  £n- 
■enada,  place  your  Lead  W.  by  N.,  and  this  will  take  you  direct  to  the  onter  rood  of 
Snenoe  Ayres. 

When  yoQ  have  cone  jrp  between  the  Ortia  and  Chico,  in  your  boards  towards  the 
Ortia,  yon  can  mn  to  20  feet  without  &ar ;  and  when  yon  approach  the  Chioo,  when 
it  is  lessoned  to  23  fbet,  yon  should  veer,  as  this  bank  ia  veiy  perpendicular. 

Having  passed  the  Chioo  Bank  yon  can  tack  in  18  ftet  on  either  nde,  as  between 
FiHnt  Indio  and  the  Chico. 

The  channel  between  the  banks  is  preferable  to  that  near  the  land,  as  it  is  wido', 
and  the  depth  greater. 

From  the  8.E.  of  the  Chioo  Bank  to  the  Ortia  the  distance  is  B  milea,  and  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  same  hank  it  is  7  miles. 

Ai^inrna  does  not  mention  the  Knevo  Bank,  although  it  was  already  formed  when 
his  directions  were  printed.  Few  pilots  know  of  its  ezisteuoe,  althongh  it  is  now 
bettor  known :  sereral  vessels  have  touched  on  it 

From  fear  of  meeting  with  it  you  will  do  well  not  to  prolong  yonr  boards  to  the 
North,  and  keep  more  upon  the  stony  bank  of  the  coast  tban  fnrther  ont ;  at  least  if 
the  height  of  the  river  and  the  draught  of  the  ship  will  not  allow  you  to  erase  it,  and 
run  on  as  br  as  the  Ortiz. 

When  yon  have  the  depth  of  18  (bet  on  the  flat  of  stone,  and  yon  are  certain  of 
having  doubled  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Noevo  Bank,  there  is  nothing  to  hindw  you 
tram  tacking  between   the  coast  bank  and  the  Ortiz,  aeoording  to  the  size  of  yonr 

1    _!.!.__.  _.  .1 "IB  time,  coming  ii ..... 

thooe  cuts  in  it  j 

.    If  there  is  a  downward  current  yon  must  anchor,  for  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
beating  against  this  current 


After  you  have  passed  the  bar  of  the  great  road  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  yonr  boards  will 
be  short ;  seareely  will  you  have  put  the  ship  about  before  you  must  prepare  to  do  so 
again,  having  at  least,  as  yet,  1  toot  water  under  your  keeL 


IX.— THE  COASTS  OF  LA  PLATA  AND  PATAGONIA,  FROM  THE  RIVER 
OP  LA  PLATA  TO  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAQALHAENS. 

The  Coast  of  the  PAKPAa,  or  Plain ■  of  Buexos  Ayrrs,  eztenda  from  the  Rivar 
Plata  to  the  Eh  Negro,  or  Biack  Siver,  lot.  40°  a&.  It  is  cntirelj  flat,  and  deatitnte 
of  hafboun.  The  interior  ia  one  vast  plain,  moatly  covered  with  gross  and  clo*er,  the 
food  of  milliona  of  homed  cattle  and  wild  horses.  The  tnaritime  part  next  the  aaa 
luM  been  colled,  bf  the  Spaniards,  El  Pay  del  Diablo,  or  the  Devil's  Country  j  yet  the 
coast  may  be  approached  with  aoiety,  aa  the  soundings  are  regular. 

Patagonia  extends  &om  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Strait  of  Mogalhaens,  and  ia  divided 
into  Eestem  and  Western  Patagonia  by  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

TiERRA  DEL  FuEOO  takes  in  all  the  islands  southward  of  the  Strait  of  Mogolhaens 
(includiDg  Staten  Land),  u  fur  as  the  Diego  Ramirez  Isteta. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Fotagonians  is  open,  and,  generally  speaking,  rather 
level,  with  occasional  hills,  and  some  extensive  ranges  of  level-topped  heights 
(ateppea.)  There  arc  very  few  trees,  and  wat«r  is  scarce.  The  eye  wanacrs  over  an 
apparently  boondless  extent  of  parched,  yellow  looking,  setni-dosert,  where  rain  sel- 
dom foils,  and  the  sky  ia  almost  always  dear.  Daring  a  few  days  in  each  year,  or 
perhaps  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrentd.  The 
neats  of  summer  are  rery  great;  but  in  winter,  Uioughthe  days  are  not  cold,  the 
ftrosta  at  night  are  severe ;  and  at  all  tiHes  of  the  year,  in  the  day  time,  strong  winds 
■weep  over  the  plains. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Indian  countir,  and  Patagonia,  to  the  southwitrd,  there  is  not 
a  single  place  of  trade.  The  whole  is  occupied  by  various  nomadic  or  wondering 
tribes,  and  the  southern  part  is  under  a  cold  aj)d  cheeriess  climate.  The  latter  was 
discovered  in  lfit9,  bv  Fernando  Magolhaens,  generally  called  Magellan,  and  who 
first  passed  through  the  strait  which  bears  hia  name. 

The  aborigines  are  a  toll  and  extremely  stoat  race  of  men.  Their  bodies  ore  bulky ; 
their  heads  and  faatares  lorKO,  but  their  hands  and  feet  ore  small.  Their  limbs  are 
neither  bo  muscular  nor  lo  Urge  boned  as  their  height  oud  apparent  bulk  would  in- 
dnoe  one  to  suppose ;  they  are  rounder  and  smoother  than  those  of  white  mea.  Their 
colour  ia  a  rieh  reddish  brown,  rather  darker  than  that  of  copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as 
good  maht^BOy. 

Nothing  is  worn  upon  the  head  except  their  rough,  lank,  and  conrse  block  hair, 
vhich  is  tied  above  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  platted  or  twisted  sinews.  A  large 
mantle,  mode  of  skins,  sewed  together,  loosely  gathered' about  them,  hanging  from 
the  ahooldcrs  to  the  ancles,  adds  so  much  to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appearance,  that 
one  ought  not  to  wonder  ot  their  having  been  called  gigantic.  Amon^  20O  or  300 
natives  ef  Patagonia,  scarcely  half  a  doien  men  ore  seen  whose  height  is  under  5  feet 
9  or  10  inches;  the  women  are  proportionally  tall;  there  ore  olao  among  their  num- 
ber many  who  are  slight  and  of  low  stature. 

The  Qorth-easlem  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  better  country  than  Patagonia. 
The  woody  mountains  of  the  south-western  islands  are  succeeded,  towards  the  north- 
east district,  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  partially  wooded ;  northward  of  which  ore 
level  expanses  almost  free  from  wood,  but  covered  with  herbage  adapted  to  the  pas- 
turage of  cattle. 

Hie  elimate  is  a  mean  between  the  extreme  of  wetness  and  drought,  which  ore  so 
much  felt  by  the  neighbouring  regions. 


gany,  or  rather  between  dark  copper  and  bronse.    "Die  trunk  of  the  boijy  is  large  ii 
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proportion  (o  their  eraraped  and  rather  crooked  limha.  Their  ronf^h,  coarse,  tnd  ex- 
tKmely  dirtj  black  hair  half  hides,  yet  heightans  a  lillunona  expression  of  the 
wont  desctiption  of  «aTag«  features. 

The  Yacana-knnn;r,  natiTea  of  the  noith-eoatern  portion  of  Tierrm  del  Fuego.  re- 
■emble  the  Pafagonians  in  colour,  statnre,  and,  excepting  boota,  in  clothing.  They 
seem  to  be  now  miicb  in  the  condition  in  which  the Patagooione  must  have  been  be- 
fore they  had  horaea.  With  their  dog«,  with  bows  and  arrows,  balls'  {Mat),  slings, 
lances,  and  clubs,  thej  kill  guanoeoes,  ostrichee,  birds,  and  teals. 

The  names  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Foego  were  given  b^  Magalhoens  ;  the  first 
probably,  from  "  patogonee,"  meaning  very  large  feet,  referring  to  the  Indiana  ;  mai 
the  second  from  the  nnmerona  fires  seen  upon  that  land  at  nigbt. 

For  a  lengthened  and  very  interesting  ocoonnt  of  these  people,  the  reader  ia  re- 
ferred to  Captain  FitiRoy'a  work,  "  Voyages  of  the  Adventur*  and  BeagU,"  Vol.  IL, 
chape.  vii.,viii.,  and  iz. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COAST. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Plata  there  is  a  springling  of  hills  of  a  gignntic 
structure,  scattered  amidst  extensive  phiins ;  while,  on  the  8outh,  or  right  bank,  there 
is  neither  a  hill,  rock,  nor  even  a  stone.  So  low  is  the  land  between  Point  Piedriu 
and  Cape  San  Antonio,  that  around  the  great  bay  of  Sanborombon  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  sa^  where  the  water  ends,  or  the  coast  lice  begins.  Each  difference,  of 
even  a  foot,  in  the  height  of  the  water,  makes  a  change  of  cables'  lengths,  if  not  of 
miles,  in  the  position  of  the  limiting  line  between  water  and  land.  In  consequence, 
it  is  very  dangerous  for  ships  to  approach  that  shore ;  and  althongh  the  bottom  is  in 
many  places  soft,  often  extremely  deep  mud,  there  are  other  spaces  in  which  bard 
lamps  of  toscat  are  foand,  almost  as  injurious  to  a  ship's  bottom  as  actual  rock.  Ad- 
miral FitsKoy  continues,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  granite  on  the  South 
aide  of  the  River  Plata  near  the  shore;  and  although  the  name  'Fiedras'  wonld 
incline  one  to  suppose  there  are  rocks  or  stones  near  it,  I  could  only  find  totca." 

Faint  Piedrat,  as  before  stated,  is  low,  ill  defined,  and  very  difficnit  of  reeogni- 
nition.  A  few  stunted  trees  are  visible  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  This 
point  should  be  approached  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  Piedrai  Bank,  a  dangero 

southward  of  the  point.    It  coi      .  .       .  ._     __. 

nortbem   port.     Within  its  limits   the  lead   cannot   he  trusted,  the  bottom  being 

CAPX  SAM  ASTORIOi  the  southern  pmnt  of  Sanborombon  Bay,  is  a  name 
applied  in  the  old  charts  to  a  space  of  30  miles  in  extent.  To  avoid  confusion,  the 
northern  port  of  this  was  collea  Rosa  Point,  and  the  Bonthem  Point  Medanos. 

From  Otpt  San  Antonio,  in  lat.  39°  19}'  S.,  long.  06'43f  W.,  to  rather  more  than 
Wf-way  towards  Cape  Corrientes,  the  sea  coast  is  sandy  and  low.  Behind  the 
beach  are  sand-hills,  and  farther  inshore  are  thickets,  afibrding  shelter  to  numbers  of 
jaxnars.  "In  sailing  along,"  continues  Admiral  FitzHoy,  "even  with  both  leads 
going,  we  were,  for  a  few  minTites,  in  imminent  danrer  of  groundiug  npon  a,  bonk, 
or  ledge,  which  extends  0  mllea  E.S.E.  from  Point  Mtdanoi.    The  water  ahoaled  m 


*  Boiat,  Spanish.  Two  or  three  boUf,  connected  by  a  tbong  of  hide,  which  they  throw 
at  animals  or  men,  to  entangle  or  disable  them. 

t  7b«M>  is  a  kind  of  hardened  earth,  rsthnr  than  soil-  stano,  about  the  consistence  of 
sli^hUy  baked  clay ;  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colnur,  and  variaa  in  banlncsd  &om  that  which 
is  almost  stony,  to  the  taituro  of  a  sound  old  cheese. 
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■addenly,  and  so  irregul&rlj,  that  I  could  not  tell  wkich  waj  to  steer ;  aad  as  wc  had 
been  running  directlj  before  the  wind,  it  was  impoMible  to  retreat  by  the  safeat  track 
(that  which  we  had  made  in  approaching).  Hawevcr,  by  persevering  in  piuhing  eut- 
WOld  away  from  the  land,  steering  ooe  way  or  another  aa  the  water  deepened,  we  at 
lart  got  clear.  We  then  stood  out  to  gain  an  offing,  ronnded  the  bank,  and  hauled 
eloee  indiora  again,  nearly  opposite  to  a  large  salt  mgooD,  called  Mar-chi^vito,  nhiuh 
approaches  the  aes  to  clo«ely  a*  to  ha*e  occasioned  on  idea  that,  by  cutting  throogh 
tiEie  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  them,  a  fine  port  might  be  formed. 

"In  the  Tlcinitj  of  Har-chtqnito,  the  coontry  (campn)  is  very  fertile  and  well 
watered.  Sheltered  to  the  South  by  a  range  of  down-liko  hills,  whence  nuinerons 
brooks  originate,  it  gives  abundant  pasturage  to  many  thousands  of  cattle,  and  is  con- 
aidered  by  the  Bnonot  Ayrsans  to  be  the  finest  diiitrict  of  their  territory.  This  rantte 
f>f  hills  extends'in  a  W.N.W.  direction  for  more  than  60  leagues,  and  varies  in  name 
at  different  places.  That  part  next  to  Cape  Corrieotea  is  called  Sierra  Vuulcan  (an 
Indian  word,  which  means  'opening'  or  'having  openings'}!  ^^  leagues  inlund  ia 
the  ridge  named  Tandil  ;  and  at  the  western  extreme  is  a  ncif^bt  called  Cayrn-  Be- 
tween Tandil  and  Caym  there  are  many  hills  known  by  particalar  names,  but  tliey 
are  all  port  of  the  range  above  mentioned ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  faot,  that  not  only 
this  range,  that  nearer  to  Buenos  Ayrcs  called  Cerrillada,  and  that  of  which  the 
Sierra  Veotana  forms  a  part,  extend  nearly  in  on  E1.8.B.  and  W.N.W.  direction  i  but 
that  moat  of  the  ranges  of  high  land,  most  of  the  rivers,  and  the  greater  number  of 
inlets,  between  Plata  and  Cape  Horn,  have  a  similar  direction,  not  varying  from 
it  above  one  point,  or  at  moat  two  points,  of  the  compasa-*  Atler  we  became 
aware  of  this  peculiarity,  it  was  for  easier  to  avoid  sbools,  as  they  oil  lay  in  a  rimihir 
direction. 

CAPB  COBBIEHTES  is  a  bold,  cliffy  promcntory  i  off  which,  notwithstanding 
the  name,  I  could  not  distingnish  any  remarkable  current.  It  is  said  to  be  basaidous 
for  a  boat  to  go  along  shore,  near  the  high  clifis  of  that  Cape,  because  there  are  rocks 
under  water  which  sometimes  caose  sudden  and  extremely  dangerous  "blind  break- 
en:"  more  than  one  boat's  crew  has  been  lost  there,  in  poisuit  of  seals,  which  are 
nnmerous  among  the  rocks  and  eaves  at  the  foot  of  those  clifis,  Uonce  to  Bahia 
Btaaea  is  a  long  and  droory  line  of  coast,  without  an  opening  fit  to  receite  the  smallest 
aailing  vessel,  without  a  remarkable  feature,  and  without  a.  rircr  whose  mouth  is  not 
fordabtc.  Even  the  plan  of  it,  on  paper,  has  such  a  regular  fignre,  that  an  eye  ac- 
eustomed  to  charts  may  donbt  ita  accuracy  ;  so  rarely  does  the  outline  of  an  exposed 
aca  coast  extend  so  far  without  a  break.  A  heavy  swell  always  sets  upon  it ;  there 
is  no  safe  anchorage  near  the  shore ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  its  uninviting  qualities,  in 
the  interior,  but  ver^ng  on  this  shore,  is  a  desert  tract,  avoided  even  by  the  Indiuns, 
and  called,  in  their  lonzuage,  Huecuvumapa  (Country  of  the  Uevil).  In  exploring 
this  exposed  coast,  southerly  winds  sometimes  obligra  us  to  struggle  fiir  an  offing  ; 
and  we  lost  several  anchors  in  consequence  of  letting  them  go  upon  ground,  which 
we  thought  was  hard  sand  Iving  over  clay,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  tosca,  sliKhtly 
covered  with  sand,  and  full  of  holes.  The  lead  indicated  a  sandy,  though  nard, 
bottom  ;  but  we  found  it  everywhere  so  perforated,  and  so  tough,  that,  drop  an  anchor 
where  we  might,  it  was  sure  to  book  a  rock-like  lump  of  tosoi,  which  sometimes  was 
torn  away,  but  at  others  broke  the  anchor, 

"  Along  this  extent  of  sea  coast,  halfway  between  the  currents  in  the  vicinity  oftbc 
Plata,  and  those  occasioned  by  strong  tides  near  Blanco  Bay  and  the  Hivcr  Negro,  we 
found  no  current.  Whether  there  was  a  rise  of  tide,  it  was  not  eaej  to  ascertain  by 
the  lead  line,  when  at  anchor,  from  the  bottom  being  so  uneven  ;  and  to  land  was 
impossible,  on  account  of  a  furious  surf.     Anchorage  is  not  a  wold  I  lihould  use  in 


■  80  constantlpr  did  Hr.  Harria,  who  piloted  the  vcskJ,  give  this  ci 
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thii  case  (where  the  utehor  wan  only  let  go  for  ^short  time,  while  the  ship's  powtuHi 
could  be  fixed  with  acoDracv,  and  our  triangnlatioD  oanied  on  in  a  satisfaetoiy 
manner),  u  it  might  deceive  a  etronger  to  the  coast  i  atoppiog  place  would  m 
better." 

There  ii  a  bore  sandj  spot  on  the  East  side  of  Cape  CorrienUi,  aromtd  the  opper 
^rt  of  which  the  green  tnrf  has  a  regular  appearance,  as  if  artificial];  cot.  MogaUt 
Point  is  C  miles  South  of  Cape  CorrieoteB,  and  takes  its  name  {oorn-stacksj  &t>m 
MTeral  peaked  sand-hitla  like  corn-stacks.  Andret  Head,  the  next  point,  is  the 
8.W.  extremity  of  a  range  of  high,  bold  o\Mh;  bejond  it  the  shore  is  low,  sondj.  vid 
rocky.  The  liaj  between  it  and  Mogatee  Head  ahoold  not  be  entered  bjr  snip  or 
boat,  as  it  has  many  snnken  rooks,  caasing  blind  breakers,  above  alloded  to.  Fiom 
Andres  Head  to  Hermeneg  Foinl  the  cnast  is  ruKged,  and  fh)m  30  to  80  feet  high,  and 
baa  neither  shelter  nor  anchorage  for  a  ship.  Hence  to  Aiuncitm  Point  and  JUomnI 
Hermoei)  the  coast  has  a  similar  appearance,  and  is  equally  unfit  to  approach.  A»- 
uncton  Point,  a  projeoiing  sandhill,  120  feet  high,  is  diffioolt  to  distinguish,  even  on 
this  unvarying  coast. 

BAHLA  BLANCA  lies  at  the  weetem  extremity  of  the  ooast  jnst  deaoribed.  Cap- 
tain (afterwards  Admiral)  FitzKOT  here  found  the  water  much  discoloured.  3fomi 
Sermoto,  a  little  hill,  is  about  140  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lice  near  the  head  of  tha 
bay ;  on  this  low  coast  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  peaked  bill 
oloaa  to  the  water ;  and  having  under  it  a  low,  cliffy  point,  the  only  one  thereabonta. 
Near  it  is  a  roadstead,  at  the  bead  of  Blanoa  Bay,  cloee  to  the  entrance  of  Port  Bel- 
grano,  hot  divided  from  it  by  a  bank. 

The  Biflrra  Te&tana,  a  high  monntain,S,MO  feet  above  theses,  and  still  mors 
remarkable  from  its  lying  in  this  low,  country,  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Bahia 
Blanca.  It  ie  called  by  uie  country  people  (Qauchoa)  Monte  Hennoao,  or  beautifoJ, 
from  its  fine  and  striking  appearance,  but  the  term  is  now  reetricted  to  the  little 
mount  before  mentioned.  A  good  bearing  (astronomical,  if  possible)  of  the  SiaraVen- 
tana,  and  the  latitude  of  the  ship,  will  fix  her  poeition  with  certainty. 

The  deep  bight  fbrmed  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  on  eaeh 
■ids  of  Bahia  Slauea  is  oalled  the  Rikcon  (comer).  Generally  speaking,  it  is  shallow. 
Throughout  the  space,  within  the  depth  of  20  fathoms,  there  is  anchorage  with  North 
and  West  winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent.  In  the  Kiocon,  and  dong  the  coast 
to  the  eoslwsrd,  the  bottom  is  invariably  sand,  or  sand  mised  with  broken  shells  or 
gravel,  but  its  quality  is  very  different  in  difibrent  situations,  and  requires  great  atten~ 
tion,  whether  far  anchoring  or  for  avoiding  the  numerous  and  very  dangerous  sand- 
banks. On  and  near  the  Mnks  the  sand  is  always  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  very  fine; 
and  generally  unmixed  with  other  substances,  except  sometime*  bits  of  shells.  On 
this  gronnd  the  recovery  of  an  anchor  is  always  very  doubtftil,  as  most  of  the  banka 
are  of  toeca,  covered  by  this  dark  brown  sand  or  puIveriEed  tosca.  In  the  offing,  over 
very  soft  gronnd,  the  sand  is  speckled,  or  black  and  white,  rather  fine  generally; 
when  coarse,  it  is  mixed  with  gravel ;  broken  shells  are  also  IWquent.  With  theeo 
lost  soundings  the  seaman  may  be  certain  that  be  is  out  of  danger  from  a  Bhaal,and 
that  he  may  drop  an  anchor  with  confidence. 

POKT  BELGRAITO  is  at  the  head  of  Blanca  Bay,  and  is  the  first  birbonr  *SUr 
quitting  the  Rio  de  la  Plato.  It  is  an  excellent  and  extensive  harbour ;  the  channel 
to  it,  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  is  deep  enough  for  any  ship,  and  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
The  land  around  is  exceedingly  low,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  saline  depcaita. 
From  the  land  being  so  low,  the  water  being  intersected  by  banks,  and  having  so  few 
marks,  it  is  very  difSonlt  of  access  ;  and  no  place  can  offer  leas  that  is  agreeabfe  to  the 
eye,  especially  when  the  tide  ia  out,  and  much  of  the  banks  show  above  water.  A 
succession  of  similar  inlets,  indenting  a  half-drowned  coast,  extend  hence,  almost  to 
the  Kio  Negro]  and  although  the  dangers  are  numerous,  tides  strong,  banks  moddy, 
and  the  shores  everywhere  low,  the  intervening  porta  are  safe  atd  likely  to  be  use- 
ful. They  arc  JFalta  Bay,  Oreen  Bay,  Brighttium  Inlet,  Union  Bat/,  and  San  Blot 
Inlet.     The  climate  of  Port  Belgrano  ia  deUghtful,  and  healthy  to  the  utmost  decree. 
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notwithsteDdiog;  nch  extenaiTe  flftts,  half  covered  with  water,  ud  so  niBDf  large  mud 
banks.  Perhaps  the  tides,  which  riae  ^m  8  to  12  feet,  and  ran  2  or  3  knota  sn  hour, 
tend  to  parify  the  air ;  indeed,  as  the  whole  inlet  ie  of  salt  water,  there  mar  be 
no  caute  for  snck  effects,  aa  would  be  expected  in  umilor  rituationa  near  fresh 

Argentina,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  settlement  and  fort,  lies  some  distance  bejond  Fort 
Belarano,  in  the  midat  of  a  level  country,  watered  bj  several  brooks,  and  much  of  it 
thickly  covered  with  a  kind  of  trefoil.  It  waa  commenced  in  1828,  aa  an  advanced 
poat,  and  has  not  made  moch  progreaa  since.  The  moat  aerioQs  objection  to  the  lo- 
oalitr,  as  an  agricultural,  or  even  aa  a  mere  )trBf  ing  district,  is  the  want  of  rain.  Two 
or  three  yeats  sometimes  pass  witboat  more  than  a  slight  ahower.  Good  fresh 
water  may  geuerally  be  obtained,  independent  of  the  few  running  streams,  by 
digging  wells  between  4  and  10  feet  deep.  There  is  bat  little  firewoc^.  Deer  and 
ot^er  game  ate  nnmerous,  and  fish  swarm  in  the  creeks.  Fiesh  beef  may  be  procured 
at  the  fort. 

FftUa  Bay  is  an  extensive  and  dreary  waste.  Sandbanks  surround  it,  and  neither 
land  nor  landmarka  can  be  seen  until  a  vessel  is  within  the  banks,  and  then  they  are 
not  wanted.  The  same  remarka,  aa  to  the  banks  and  the  passives  between  them,  apply 
here  as  to  Bohia  Blanca,  and  to  Oreen  Bay  and  Brightman  Lilet.  It  is  high  water 
in  Falsa  Bay  at  fio  30°. 

To  the  South  and  West  of  Falsa  Bay  the  LabentUo  Shook  extend  to  the  S.E.  from 
Ariadne  Island  to  lat.  39°  27'-  The;  are  nearly  all  under  water  ;  the  outermost  and 
moat  dangerous  is  the  Pac  Bank,  of  4  feet  water.  As  the  land  is  in  sight,  it  is  not 
difficalt  to  avoid  it  in  daylight.  Labgrinto  or  Labgrinth  Head  ia  a  perpendicular 
bluff,  40  feet  high,  apparently  the  termination  of  the  ahore  on  the  South  side  of 
Brightman  Inlet.  • 


Oretn  Say  is  beset  with  shoals  within  sight,  thongh  the  entrance  looks  somewhat 
tempting.  If  necessary  to  enter,  take  low  water,  and  keep  close  to  Green  Bank,  and 
and  anonor  to  the  North  of  the  narrow  passage  of  the  East  end  of  Green  Island, 
with  the  peaked  hillocks  bearing  W.  by  S.  The  fiood  tide  sets  acroas  the  entranee, 
not  into  it.  High  water  at  6>^  1^,  fall  and  ohange.  Tides  rise  at  springs,  12  (eet ; 
at  neaps,  8  feet. 


dangerous,  while  South  it  is  quite  free  from  outlying  dangers.  There  is  abundance 
of  game  on  Green  Island,  and  good  water  may  be  got  by  digging  wells  abont  8  feet 
deep  OD  Green  Island.    Fuel  in  abundance  may  be  got  on  tlui  main  land. 

The  Siver  Colorado  will  admit  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  banks  within,  are  constantly  shifting.  VnioH  Say  will  suit 
vessels  drawing  less  than  17  feet.  In  smooth  water  and  &ir  wind  a  line-of- battle 
ship  might  enter,  but  the  depth  of  IS  or  16  feet  is  usually  draught  enough. 

SAH  BLAS  BAT  is  no  place  for  a  ahip  to  enter,  nnlesa  under  favonrable  oirenm- 
stances  of  weather,  wind,  and  tide.  It  is  decidedly  dangerous  with  a  south-easter, 
because  there  ia  then  a  sea  on  the  banks  outside  which  confuaes  the  pilot's  eye,  end 
prevents  his  distinguishing  the  proper  channel;  beaides  which,  thick  weather,  if  not 
rain,  is  the  general  accompaniment  to  that  wind.  lD.tbe  middle  of  the  entrance  to 
San  Bias  Bay  is  a  rock,  with  6  feet  lesat  water  on  it,  which  is  very  dangerous.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  the  place  csnsea  great  injury  to  shipping,  and  something  at  the 
bottom  acts  chemically  on  the  iron  cables  and  corrodes  tnem  in  a  surpriiiingTy  short 
time.  An  English  oak-built  ship  was  rendered  unseaworthy  by  being  moored  for 
four  months  here,  and  the  cables  were  reduced  one-third  in  size. 

Between  San  Bias  and  tho  River  Negro  the  stream  of  tide  begins  to  set  northward 
at  half  flood,  and  continues  to  run  in  that  direction  until  half  ebb.  Off  Raxa 
Point  it  is  high  water  at  noon,  at  full  and  change ;  tides  rise  12  feet.  Variation, 
17°  East. 
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SIO  H£0&0'*— In  coming  from  the  eostwud  for  Rio  Negro,  the  navigator 
shonld  endeavour  to  make  the  land  in  about  the  puillel  of  40"  52  S.,  long,  fi?  15', 
when  he  will  flrat  see  Point  Rasa,  which  will  be  readilj  known  bj  three  remarkttble 
hninmocka,  After  approaching  to  within  abont  1  league  of  this  point,  he  han  to  aleer 
8.W.  toward  Rio  itegm,  takinir  care  not  to  come  mto  leu  than  6  or  8  fathoms  of 
water,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  *hore  is  a  continnation  of  low  sand-hills,  inter- 
spersed with  heath  and  brushwood,  until  jou  approach  the  river,  where  the  hillocks 
become  more  elevated,  and  are  composed  of  clrar  white  sand,  lying  Id  ridgw  or  uq- 
dulstioos  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  situated  in  41°  4'  B.,  and  G2°  44'  W.  The  river  is 
Bopposed  to  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  whence  it  runs  generally  in  an  easterij 
direction  towards  the  sea.  Its  width  at  the  mouth  is  about  2  mike,  b&t  it  rapidly 
narrows ;  and  at  the  town  of  Carmen,  only  16  miles  from  its  embonchnre,  it  is  abont 
3S0  or  300  yards.  It  does  not  decrease  much  in  width  abore  the  town  for  the  next 
20  miles;  but  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  navigation,  even  for  the  smallest  class  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  beyond  4  miles  above  Carmen. 

The  river  ia  hll  of  amall  itlands  and  banks,  the  latter  generoll  of  sand.  Tho 
former,  when  at  all  elevated,  which  is  rare,  are  valnable  for  agrienltural  purposes,  as 
the  soil  npon  them  is  rich,  and  the  proximity  of  water  renders  it  moister  than  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  elsewhere.  They  are,  however,  generally  flat,  and  ar« 
partially  if  not  totally  inundated  every  high  tide.  There  are  eight  hours  ebb  and 
four  honn  flood  tide.    The  current  down  the  river  is  very  strong. 

Floods  occnr  twice  daring  the  year ;  once  in  December  or  JaniiaiT,  ocoadooed  by 
the  melting  of  the  mow  on  the  Andce )  the  other  in  Jane  or  July,  cansed  by  heavy 
rains  in  the  iDt«rii».  The  sammer  floods,  whan  very  strong,  do  mnch  ininry  to  the 
cattle  and  crops  alon^  the  banks.  Thej*  are,  however,  usuallT  considerea  by  tbe  in- 
habitants, especially  if  they  occnr  early  in  like  season,  to  be  of  great  importance  and 
benefit,  as  thev  bring  the  onl^  water  uey  can  depend  upon  to  moisten  the  parched 
land,  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  Rio  Ne^  is  a  bar  river.  The  bar  is  sitoated  about  41  miles  from  the  entrance^ 
and  ii  ezceedinglv  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  over  it.  'Fbere  are  as  many  as  nx 
channels  by  which  the  water  of  the  river  discharges  itseif  into  the  sea.  Three  ot 
them  have  sufficient  depth  to  allow  veaseli  drawing  1 1  foot  of  water  to  pass  safely 
over;  and  one  has  water  for  vessels  drawing  only  9  feet ;  tbe  two  others  are  of  little 
depth,  and  are  continnolly  ihifting. 

Vessels  drawing  as  much  as  12}  feet  have  occasionallr  passed  and  repassed  the  bar, 
but  it  ia  considered  highly  dangerons,  and  can  only  be  accomplishea  at  peculiarly 
favourable  praiods  g  but  no  veesel  drawing  more  than  11  bet  of  water  should  attempt 
to  enter  the  river,  and  not  then  unless  there  is  a  local  pilot  on  board. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  remembered,  that  though  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  14  feet 
would  be  able  to  cross  tho  bar  and  enter  the  river,  after  a  sncccsgion  of  sonth-eastcrly 
or  easterly  gales,  yot  the  wind  neocssair  to  enable  you  to  leave  it  would  have  an 
opposite  effect,  and  would  lessen  tho  dcptn  considerably ;  therefore,  if  a  veuel  draw- 
ing much  water  should  ever  be  taken  into  the  river,  it  ia  a  great  chance  if  ever  she 
leaves  it  again. 

The  bar  and  tiie  numerous  sands  at  the  month  of  tbe  river  ore  composed  of  quick- 
sand, and  their  position  ia  continuaLIy  sbifrinv  i  therefore  no  plan,  however  accurately 
surveyed,  can  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  few  months.  The  local  pilot  bM 
two  landmarks  fixed  on  the  North  bank  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  vessels  throuKh  the  channels.  He  informed  me  that  he  is  obliged  to  change 
their  position  frequently,  especially  after  a  severe  gale  or  heavy  floods. 
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Many  placeB  thkt  were  dry  Undk  few  yean  since  an  now  oovered  with  vatpr,  and 
MDa  twirl.  I  was  told  that  aoon  after  the  first  lettlement  waa  fanned,  a  lighthouw 
\nw  bailt  on  the  Ncnib  bank  of  the  river ;  its  site  ia  entiTelj  covered  b  j  the  tea. 

There  are  many  flat  ihoals  and  banka  in  the  river  between  the  month  and  the  town 
of  Carmen  ;  they  are  compoeed  of  aand  ;  and  in  some  places,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
river,  of  sandslane,  rendering  the  naTiEation  of  the  river  dangerous  to  stnLncera. 
There  ia,  however,  a  local  pilot  paid  by  the  Buenoa  Ayrean  government-  This 
pereon  has  orders  to  board  a  veasel  before  croetiog  the  bar.  Frevioos  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  regular  pilot,  many  veaaela  were  lost  on  the  bar  and  in  the  river ; 
indeed,  ita  banka  and  the  whole  coast  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  month  are  strewed 
with  wrecks. 

The  town  of  Carhbn,  on  the  North  bonk  of  the  Rio  N«gro,  16  miles  from  its  month, 
b  in  lat  40°  48'  S.,  long.  62*  M'  W.  It  was  formed  in  1779  by  Viedma,  a  Spanish 
oiOeer;  and  at  present  contains  1,230  inhabitants,  including  the  soldiery.  The  town 
ia  irregularly  and  badly  bnilt,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  Btandstone  bank,  about  SO  feet 
high.  The  moat  prominent  object  ia  tbe  ruined  mud  fort,  erected  bv  Viedma  at  the 
formation  of  the  settlement.  Iriere  were  some  good  stone  and  brick  houses  on  tlie 
East  side,  bat  these  are  now  bnrted  in  tbe  driftina;  sand,  the  roofa  alone  being  risible. 
Its  principal  export  is  wheat,  the  whole  of  whiclk  ia  sent  to  Buenos  Ayrea.  Horses 
and  sheep  are  plentiful. 

It  is  high  water  at  the  bar,  on  the  days  of  new  and  fall  moon,  at  11^  IS'i  and  the 
wat«r  there  rises  11  feet  on  the  ipring  tides,  and  8  feet  on  the  neaps ;  bnt  when  tho 
wind  blows  strongly  from  the  S.B-  the  tide  rises  frcn  12  to  14  feet. 

AlonK  the  coast  is  a  reenlar  tide  of  6  hoare  flood  and  6  honrs  ebb ;  bat  the  Sood 
tide  inclines  rather  towards  the  shore,  about  N.E.  by  N.,  at  tbe  rate  of  2  or  3  miles 
an  hour.  Consequently,  in  entering  the  Rio  Nesro,  particular  attention  must  be  ^id 
to  tbe  cnrrents  and  tides,  whioh  set  strongly  to  toe  N.E.  round  the  Point  de  Mavne, 
or  outer  point. 

The  Bio  Negro  separates  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  th>m  Patagonia. 

OTIIP  or  SAH  XATTAH,  OR  ST.  MATTHIAS  BAY.— Prom  Rio  Negro 
the  ooast  trends  westerly,  for  about  32  leagnea,  whence  it  sweeps  south-easterly  in 
a  broad  semicircle,  terminating  in  a  peninsula,  which  projects  to  the  N.E.,  thus 
forming  the  extensive  Qnlf  of  San  Matias. 

The  Qorth-sastem  side  of  the  gulf  b  formed  by  the  Sonth  Barranca  range  of  hills, 
whioh  extend  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Belen  Bluff,  being  hisheet  (about  300  feet]  near 
Belen  Bins'.  Thonco  nearly  to  Bermeja  Head,  tbe  lowland  above  and  inshore  of  the 
(Aifti  is  extremely  level.  Near  Btrmeja  Head  [sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called 
Cape  Two  Sisters]  there  are  hmnmooks  and  irregular  hills  nearly  covered  with  rongh 
veMure.  At  the  N.E.  part  of  these  considerable  heights  are  two  small  peaks  stand- 
ing over  two  peculiar  clifis.  Off  all  this  ooast,  and  in  all  other  parta  of  San  Matias 
Oulf,  the  sea  is  clear  of  all  danger. 

Fart  San  Antonio,  at  the  head  of  the  Galf,  is  the  beet  place  on  the  coast  for  a 
large  ship  iu  want  of  repair,  although  in  a  bad  or  out^f-tbe-way  situation.  Id  E»- 
tondido  Ortek  the  keel  of  a  line  of  tiattle  ship  may  he  examined,  the  rise  of  tide  being 
24  to  32  feel.  No  fresh  provisions,  except  nme  and  flsh,  can  now  be  procured.  In 
spproacbing  Fort  San  Antonio  troai  the  south-eastward,  Direction  Hill  and  tbe  Fort 
-will  be  first  seen  ;  if  from  tbe  Sonth,  tbe  fort  ia  seen  soonest,  a  more  singular  resem- 
blance  to  a  regular  fortification  it  would  he  difficult  to  form.  Direetian  HiU  is  (60 
foet  high,  and  three  small  hummocks  close  together  are  seen  on  its  summit. 

The  antrance  to  the  port  is  much  exposed  to  8.E.  winds  g  at  such  times  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  approach  it  without  a  probability  of  speedily  entering  it,  as  yon 
would  be  embayed,  ahd  '^ve  to  contend  with  a  beavv,  rolling  sea.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a  bank  paitly  drr  at  low  water,  and  very  steep  at  tbe  edges.  For 
entering,  keep  Direction  Hill  W.N. W.  until  the  fort  bears  S.  by  W.,  when  vou  will 
■ee  the  hummock  on  Villariao  Point  bearing  N.  by  S.,  and  the  Nipple  HiD  [a  hill 
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BOO  fbet  bigh,  od  the  rango  of  down-like  heighti  North  of  the  port)  showing'  over 
it  on  the  Mune  bearing.  HaTiog  on  these  bearing*,  steer  Norib,  allowing  for  tide, 
M  u  to  keep  the  Nipple  just  open  to  the  Weet  extremity  of  Villarino  Fomt,  which 
is  low  utd  Boody,  with  a  few  Terdant  hummocks  on  it,  until  joo  a  half  a  mile  from 
that  part  of  the  point,  when  you  may  go  by  the  eye  etose  to  the  East  Bank,  ronnd 
the  point  to  the  berth  most  convenient.  It  is  high  water,  fnll  and  change,  at  10^ 
40" ;  the  rise  of  the  tide  depends  much  on  the  wind,  being  generally  between  3  and 
0  fathoms. 

'Hie  Tide  races  near  and  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Hatias  are  remarkable.  Admiral 
FitiROT  says:  "On  the  6th  of  Hay,  1833,  while  returning  from  San  Joai  to  the 
Biver  Negro,  our  little  Teaeel  sot  into  a  ripple,  which  did  not  break,  but  bad  almos-t 
the  appearance  of  a  whirlpool.  There  was  a  short  hollow  swell,  and  an  irrwilar 
motion  in  every  direction,  exactly  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot  on  a  great  scale.  Hne 
again  th^  would  touch  no  bottom  with  60  fathoms  of  line  and  a  heavy  lead.  These 
races  and  ripplings  in  such  deep  water  about  the  peninsula  of  San  Joeg  are  very  re- 
markable i  chiefly  becaose  there  are  none  such  on  any  other  part  of  the  ooaat." 

On  another  oecaaion  his  little  vesseli  (the  Pat  and  Liebre)  when  off  Port  Valdes, 
on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  peninsnla,  fell  in  with  these  "  races." — "  Towards  noon  tbe 
wind  fell  light,  and  the  vessels  were  swept  by  a  strong  tide  stream  towards  a  ■  race,' 
whose  noise  might  have  appalled  the  crews  of  much  larger  and  stonter  barks.  No 
bottom  oould  be  struck  with  the  deep-sea  lead,  and  no  efforts  of  the  crew  at  the  oars 
had  much  efibct  in  arresting  their  progress  toward  apparent  deatraction."  .... 
At  d>i  that  afternoon  they  were  IS  miles  off  shore,  and  oat  of  soondinga  with  their 
lead  lines,  and  yet  were  only  1^  mite  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  races.  For  two 
hoars  they  passed  thtcngh  a  nppling,  bnt  oould  strike  no  aoundiags  witii  60  fatboms 

The  tide  racea  are  leas  formidable  within  the  bay  than  off  Point  Nort«,  or  outside. 

Fort  San  Josef  is  a  barren  and  deaalate  place,  without  wood  or  fresh  water,  and 
too  large  for  a  harbonr.  On  each  side  of  the  port  are  bold  cliffi,  headlands,  with 
deep  water  to  seaward ;  bnt  a  ahool  led^  runs  fVom  one  to  the  o^er  under  water. 
The  tide  stream  rushes  into  and  ont  of  it  in  a  violent  manner,  especially  when  op- 
posed by  wind  |  but  after  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance  is  passed,  all  agitation  ot 
the  water  oeoses,  except  what  may  be  caused  by  wind.  That  it  is  too  large  for  a 
harbour,  there  was  proof  at  the  time  of  the  B«agte'i  visit,  for  they  found  the  wreck 
of  a  small  vessel  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  _port,  which  had  been  driven  fW>m  her 
anchors  and  totally  lost,  though  she  was  Iving  in  a  land-locked  bay,  or  rather  giilf. 
It  is  high  water  in  the  entrance,  on  fUl  ana  oluuige,  at  10'' j  rise,  25  ftot.  Variation, 
IT  45'  E. 

From  the  East  side  of  Port  San  Josef  there  is  a  continned  cliff,  from  60  to  100  feet 
high.  No  high  land  appears  near  tbe  shore,  all  looks  low,  bore,  and  sunburnt.  Na 
duiger  lies  under  water,  bnt  the  tide  races  off  it,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Norte  Point, 
are  troablegouie  and  dangerous.  Norte  Point,  or  Zobot  Point,  is  lower  than  the  ad- 
jacent .cliffi,  and  a  reef  projeots  under  water  about  a  mile,  so  that  it  mast  not  be 
approached  within  that  tTistanoe ;  beyond  it  is  drep  water. 

Prom  Nort«  Point  to  Valdes  Greek  the  land  is  low,  mostly  a  shingle  beach,  and  off 
this  coast  ore  the  worst  tide  raoes,  being  occasioned  by  rocky  patches  lying  from  2  la 
10  miles  off  thoae  S.E.  of  Norte  Point. 

Taldei  Creek,  a  dangeroosly  deeeivinK  inlet  of  a  mngulor  character,  may  be 
known  by  the  shingle  beach  ending,  and  bv  a  line  of  clt^  commencing  at  Cantor 
Point  on  the  Sonth  side,  and  extending  to  Erctilet  Point,  a  hieh  white  cliff.  The 
entrance  to  Valdes  Creek  is  narrow,  and  sometimes  entirely  closed  up  by  shingle. 
From  Cantor  Point  to  Nuevo  Head  the  npper  part  of  the  coast  is  nearly  horiaontaT. 

HUEVO  GULF  is  easily  known  by  the  two  well-deflncd  headlands  at  its  en- 
trance ;  off  Nuuvo  Head,  thu  easternmost,  no  danger  exists.  It  is  steep-to,  200  fc«t 
high,  and  bold.    Nii^fiu  Point,  the  weoteniniost,  is  210  feet  high,  and  makes  aa  a 
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double  point.  It  onght  not  to  be  approached  witliin  2}  or  3  milci,  on  acoonnt  of 
ntik^  ledgen  oxtendiu^  from  it.  In  tnid-ehannel  yon  are  ont  of  the  rtpplings,  end 
the  tide  ia  sufficiently  atronK  to  cuurj  a  veHel  to  windward,  wtiile  hove-to,  in  a  treeh 
gale.  When  onc«  well  inside  the  beads,  the  tide  is  mnch  lees  strong,  and  there  is  no 
aaDger.     The  olifib  here  and  to  the  northward  contun  prodif^ioiu  qiiantLti«a  of  foasil 

Whale  ships,  having  good  ground  tackling,  may  lie  in  any  part  of  the  bay  in  per- 
fect safetf.  The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  West  side,  io  from  0  to  10  fktDoma,  at 
about  a  mile  off  shore,  as  in  this  part  easterly  winds  teldoiB,  if  ever,  btoff  with  aoffi- 
cient  violence  to  injure  any  ship  lying  with  her  anchor  ahead. 

The  River  Clmpat,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  Ut.  43°  20^'  S.,  waa  diBOorered  by 
Lient.  Wickham  in  1833.  Its  banks  are  mnch  fl>ecmented  by  the  wild  cattle,  large 
nambeis  of  which  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  shores  are  of  a  rich  alluvial 
■oil,  covered  with  immense  timber  drifts.  Some  of  the  trees  are  large  and  aonnd, 
lying  several  hundred  ^arda  ftxim  the  banks,  showing  that  the  periodical  floods  must 
M  great.  The  river  itself  is  free  from  dtifl  timber,  but  is  shoal  and  narrow,  few 
plsces  being  deeper  than  6  feet  at  low  water,  or  wider  than  100  yards.  The  stream 
ran  dawn  at  2  or  3  knots  an  hour.  It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  in  the  en- 
tnnoe,  at  7<>  10"  t  rise,  13  f«et. 

PORT  SAITTA  ELENA,  in  lat.  44°  30',  is  a  small  bay,  which  waa  snrveyed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Spanish  sloops  Deteubierbi  and  Atrerida  in  1794,  It  is  quite  open 
to  the  South ;  and  ntar  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  is  onlf  1}  mile  wide,  is  a 
email  shoal  of  12  feet ;  and  at  2  cables  (tim  East  from  it  is  a  law  islot,  named  Florulo. 
The  best  passage  in  is  to  the  Weat  and  N.W.  of  these,  where  there  will  be  found  10 
to  7  and  6  Eathoma  of  water,  in  the  N.W.  cove  of  the  harbonr. 

Tlic  bay,  according  to  Hr.  Weddell,  affords  good  shelter  from  S.  by  E.  westward 
to  E.  by  S.  i  and  as  tne  heavy  and  prevailing  winds  are  between  these  points,  this 
place  may  well  be  recommended  to  stop  at  for  a  few  days.  The  winds  are  seldom 
from  8.B.,  and  generally  light ;  and  the  side  running  strong  across  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  the  sea,  during  strong  S.B.  winds,  is  mnch  cut  off. 

Gnanaeoea  are  here  very  numeroos,  but  not  easily  approached ;  theymuch  reeemble 
deer.  Their  fleeb  is  welt  tasted,  like  welt  fed  mutton  \  and  tbey  are  large  enough  to 
make  them  an  object  of  oonsidcration  to  ships  touching  on  the  coast  in  want  of  re- 
freshments. One  waa  cauj[bl,  which,  when  cleaned,  weighed  120  lbs.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  theu  animals,  from  their  fleetnoss  and  watcbMness,  is  soch,  however, 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  hastily,  but  must  be  entrapped  by  larking  behind  bushes 
about  thair  watering  places  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Hares,  which  are  also  un- 
merons  here,  are  much  larger  than  in  other  countries.  High  water,  fall  and  change, 
■t  3^  45~,  or  4' ;  vertical  nse,  about  20  feet. 

Capt.  King  says  that  this  harbour  may  be  easily  known  bv  some  hummocky  hills 
on  the  N.E.  projecting  point,  upon  the  easternmost  of  which  is  a  remarkable  stonr, 
that  appears  to  hare  been  plaMd  there  as  a  monumental  record,  but  which  is  a 
natoral  prodncuon.  The  best  anchorage  is  at  tlie  N.W.  corner  of  the  bay,  in  S  or  7 
ftthoms,  but  not  too  near  the  shore  j  for  when  the  sea  is  heavy,  the  ground  swell 
breaks  to  some  distance  off.  In  working  into  the  bay,  the  2-hthom  l»nk  must  be 
■T<^ded,  for  which  the  Islet  Florido  is  a  ^>od  mark. 

There  are  two  wells  on  the  N.W.  ride  of  the  harbonr,  but  the  water  is  too  brackich 
to  be  of  any  value,  nor  is  fresh  water  obtainable  here.  Of  fuel  a  temporary  supply 
may  be  procured  from  a  low  shrubby  tree,  which  is  moderately  abundant.*  Besid^ 
gnanaeoea,  ostriches,  armadilloes,  and  the  cavia,  or  Patagonian  hare,  are  to  be  pro- 

•  The  wood,  although  of  very  sm»11  «ze,  bums  well,  and  is  mnch  prised  by  seUeis  iac 
that  quality.  The  tree  bears  a  yellow  flower,  with  a  prickle  at  the  aitremitj  of  evsiy  leaf. 
The  sealsn  otll  it  pietolc,  from  the  small  dimensions  of  the  stem.  The  roots  also  are  dug 
up  and  used  for  fnd. — CofUatt  Kit^. 
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cured.  OS  are  also  wild  ducka,  partridges,  snipes,  and  rsilti ;  but  liah  seem  to  be  scftrotf. 
The  Indians  sometinies  visit  this  place,  piincipally  for  burying  thcii'  6e«A. 

"  Seamen  should  reinerobci  that  a  knowledjjc  of  the  tide  is  of  efpociHl  cortH-anence 
in  and  near  Port  Santa  Elena.  Daring  a  calm,  we  were  carried  by  it  townrAs  the 
reefs  which  line  tho  shore,  ind  were  obliged  to  anehor  until  a  brveze  sprung  up. 

"  The  coast  along'  which  we  had  passed,  from  Point  Lobos  to  the  N.E.  point  of  Purl 
Santa  Elena,  appeared  to  be  dry  and  bare  of  vegetation.  Theie  were  no  tree» ;  the 
land  seemed  to  bo  one  long  extent  of  undulating  plain,  beyond  which  were  high  flat- 
topped  hills,  of  a  rocky,  precipitous  character.  The  shore  was  fronted  by  rocky  reefa, 
2  or  3  miles  from  high-water  mark,  which,  as  the  tide  fell,  were  left  dry,  and  in  many 
places  were  covered  with  seals," — Captain  King. 

Cape  Raso  is  4  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Port  Santa  Elena.  On  the  coast  be- 
tween are  numerous  rocks,  described  by  Captain  King,  one  of  which  is  nearly  5  miles 
from  shore.  An  approach  is  therefore  to  be  avnided,  more  especially  aa  the  lidc  seta 
along  with  some  deere6  of  strength.  Great  caatioo  is  therefore  Tcquisite,  as  the  vratcr 
is  deep,  and  if  becalmed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  anchor,  which  will  be  at  least  in  90 
fathoms  of  water. 

Cape  Dob  Bahias,  or  Two  Bays  is  about  71  leajpies  to  the  sonthward  of  Port 
Santa  Elena.  It  is  a  rounded  point ;  a  hill  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  pnnectin^ 
part  of  the  Cape,  being  in  lat.  44°  6H' ;  a  small  islet,  Arcf..  to  the  S.E.  of  tho  Cape,  in 
4o°  0'  50 '  i  and  an  islet,  Sasa,  in  lat.  45°  6'  -M",  long.  65°  20'  46".  From  Cape  Two 
Bays  the  coast  trends  westerly,  and  forms  the  northern  sido  of  the  great  Bay  of  St. 
George,  the  southern  limit  of  which  is  Cape  Three  Points,  in  lat.  47'  10'. 

Fort  Halai^ilia,  in  or  about  lat.  45°  12',  long.  66"  39',  is  fronted  br  the  Viana 

Islets  or  Rocks,  behind  which  vessels  may  6nd  shelter  from  every  wind,  tLe  S.E.  ex- 
cepted. In  approaching  this  small  bay.  you  will  see  tho  Tetat  or  Paps  of  Pineda  to 
the  North,  abreast  of  which  you  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  fine 
sandy  ground.     Port  Mala^pina  is  a  more  rocky  ialct,  unfit  for  anything  except 

There  are  many  other  good  anchoring  places  between  this  and  Capo  Blanco,  the 
southern  extremity  of  St.  George's  Bav,  which  require  no  particular  directions,  as  the 
coast  is  bold  and  clear  of  danger  within  half  a  mile  of  tno  shore.  Easterly  winds 
never  blow  here  with  any  degree  of  violence  t  so  that  whalemen  may  cruise  about 
these  shores  in  the  calving  season  with  the  greatest  safety. 

CAFE  TRES  PTTNTA8,  or  Thkee  Points,  is  very  easilv  discerned,  and  msy 
be  known  by  its  very  level  outline,  being  a  long  range  of  table  land,  higher  ihan 
any  part  near  it,  visible  from  tho  deck  for  mora  than  20  miles;  »uid  to  the  S.E^ 
dctacncd,  but  near  the  range  there  is  a  conical  hill,  which  is  readily  discerned  fi^xn 
the  northward,  but  from  the  N.E.  is  not  aBsn,  being  concealed  by  the  raagcB  of  land 
behind  it  in  the  S.W. 

Cape  Blanco,  in  kt.  47°  IS',  is  6j  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Cape  Three 
Points.  It  is  a  low,  rugged  tongue  of  land,  terminated  by  a  rounded  but  Teiy 
rugged  hillock,  and  two  smaller  ones,  which,  when  first  seen,  appear  to  be  islaDOi 
detached  from  the  coast.  The  neck  of  land  which  forms  the  communication  with 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  probably  offers,  on  its  South  side,  shelter  from 
■ontherly  winds. 

There  are  several  shoals  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  have  not  been  thoronghly 
examined,  but  are  supposed  to  be  dangerous  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  thrown  ap  by 
the  force  of  tho  tide,  which  sweeps  round  the  Capo,  into  and  out  of  St.  George's  Bay, 
with  great  strength.  The  North  and  South  ends  of  the  nortliem  shoal  bear,  renwc- 
lively,  from  Cape  Three  Points  and  Cape  Blanco,  E.N.E.  t  E.  [£u3(]t  distant  ftom 
the  former  7  miles,  and  from  the  latter  S  miles ;  consequently  it  extends  N.  33*  W. 
(hy  compass)  5^  miles,  but  is  scarcely  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  North  end  of  the  louthcm  shore  bears  E.  3°  K.  [S.  75'^  £.]  7  miles  from 
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Cape  Blanco,  and  extends  in  nearly  a  true  South  direction  for  2  milea.  Bulwc^u 
theae  shoals  is  a  passage  2  miles  wide,  aad  tho  depth  groduailj'  increases  to  more  than 
lii  fiithoma.  - 

Wi^in  the  onter  shoaU  are  two  others,  impcrfeetly  known ;  and  there  is  said  to  be 
much  shoal  ground  to  the  N.E.  At  14  miles  N.  35°  E.  from  Capo  Three  Points,  in 
1H29,  the  depth  decreased  rather  suddenly  from  40  to  14  fathoms,  pebbly  bottom,  nnd 
the  edge  of  the  baok  was  found  to  be  abont  8  or  13  miles  within  the  soundings  of  JO 
fiithoois.  On  approeehing,  the  quality  of  the  bottom  becomes  irregular,  and  ohanfiim 
from  oaze  to  sand,  and  the  shoal  patches  are  pebbly ;  so  that  by  attention  to  the 
•oundinga  and  nature  of  the  bottom,  these  sboala  may  be  easily  avoided.  A  good 
mark  for  the  same  purpose  is,  not  to  approach  so  near  to  the  Cape  as  to  see  the 
nigged  hillock  of  Cape  Blanco ;  and  to  keep  the  high  land  of  Cape  Three  Poiuts  on 
the  horizon  ;  tliis  land  being  visible  from  the  deck  at  20  miles  off. 

The  flood,  or  northerly  tide,  cea»es  in  the  ofSng  at  4>'  lA"  after  ^e  moon's  pessatfe ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  and  among  tho  shoals,  are  strong  ripplin;^, 
which  set  with  considerable  strength. 

Off  the  coast  loulhward,  between  Capo  Blanco  and  Port  Desire,  within  the  distance 
of  3  to  5  miles  from  shore,  ai-e  several  smtilL  patches  of  rock,  which  uncnver  at 
half  tide ;  but  beyond  that  belt  the  coast  ia  free  from  any  known  danger,  and  may 
be  approached  by  EOunding  in  not  less  than  H  or  Id  fathoms ;  within  tnat  limit  the 
gToond  is  foul. 

FOKT  DESniE,  latitude  iT  4S'.~To  the  northward  of  Port  Uesirc  the  land  is 
low,  with  a  shingle  beach,  excepting  for  the  Rrat  3  milcit,  where  it  is  high  and  cliffy. 
The  North  point  of  the  entrance  ia  a  steep  bluff,  which  ia  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  point  of  that  description  along  the  coaat  to  the  northward.  At  It  mi1t«  N.  28'  K. 
from  thia  bluff  is  a  ledge  of  roeka,  Surreri  Ledffe,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  which 
the  depth  is  13  fathoms.  The  Toieirr  or  Steeple  S'lcb  becomes  visible  after  jiaaBiin; 
this  ledge,  and  opens  out  when  the  North  bluff  bears  S.W.  ^  W.  A  ship  bound  tu 
Port  Desire,  or  requiring  anchorage  in  tho  bay  which  fronts  it,  may  find  a  good  bcith 
in  6j  fkthome,  well  sheltered  from  N.  |  W.  to  S.K.  i  B.,  with  the  North  hluCf  bear- 
ing N.W.  i  W.,  the  Tower  Rook  W.  f  N.,  and  Penguin  lale  H.E.  \  E. 

This  situation  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  fairway  of  the  port,  and  about 
1  j  mile  from  the  nearest  shore,  ia  quite  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide  ;  the  bottom, 
being  strewed  with  rounded  stones,  is  rather  foul  for  hempen  cables  ;  but  the  holding 
ground,  although  of  suspicious  qaality,  seemed  to  be  good.  At  thia  place  the  vertical 
rise  of  tide  was  found  to  bo  ISj  feet.    High  water,  full  and  change,  12''  10'°. 

The  Beofflc  Buck  lies  not  tar  from  mid-channel,  just  without  the  entrance  to  Port 
Dcaire.  The  Beagle  struck  on  it  at  night  in  1829,  and  could  not  afterwards  find  it, 
nnlil  Captain  FitzRoy  struck  on  il  in  January,  IS34,  in  leaving  the  port,  with  the 
laat  quarter  ebb.     At  low  water  there  is  but  8  feet  water  on  it. 

Port  Desire  was  so  called  by  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  put  into  it  in  Novemher, 
1686.  Tho  rock,  called  the  Tower  Rock,  rides  like  a  ateeple  out  of  tho  water  ;  il  ia 
liko  an  enormous  dead  tree  with  its  branches  lopped  off,  about  40  feet  hii^h,  h-jving 
its  upper  portion  cleft  as  it  wore  for  about  one- third  down  the  middle.  Commodore 
Byron,  ou  his  voyage  in  1 7<f4-ti,  anchored  off  the  harbour  in  !)  fathoms,  and  sent  boats 
to  examine  within,  when  many  shoals  and  rocks  were  found,  with  a  tide  cxceedin;rly 
rapid.  Captain  King  says  that  tho  river  has  rather  a  difficult  entrance,  from  the 
strength  of  the  tide,  and  its  narrow  width,  and  it  ia  rendered  atitl  more  confined  from 
several  rocky  reefa  that  esteiid  from  the  North  shore  to  nearly  mid-channel.  There 
ia  good  anchorage  off  the  mouth.  By  wailing,  thcn^fore,  fur  low  wati-r,  all  the 
dangers  that  exist  will  be  seen,  and  the  ve->sel  easily  dropt  in  with  the  tide,  should 
the  wind  be,  as  il  generally  is,  wBBferly.  If  it  be  fair,  it  is  advisable  for  the  nhip  to 
bo  in  the  entrance  at  slack  water  ;  or,  ii'  the  breeze  be  strong  enouzh,  a  little  before  ;  as 
the  water  is  deep  on  Ihe  South  shore,  there  seems  to  be  no  w»\  danger  thai  may  not 
be  avoided  by  a  careful  look-out  for  kelp,  which  always  grows  ujHin,  and  tlierefura 
plainly  indicates,  the  existence  of  rocky  ground.     The  course  iu  i^  about  W.S.W.  { 
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W.,  and  the  diatCDM  from  the  entrance  to  the  andiorage  is  1)  mile.  The  latter  ia  off 
the  raini  on  the  North  shore,*  and  the  yemel  shonld  be  moored.  The  tide  aeU  in  and 
oat  regolulf . 

The  river  wat  examined  for  16  miles,  bnt  is  probably  navigable  to  a  miuh  gieata 
distance.    Four  miles  above  the  mins  there  is  a  small  peninsnla,  connected  hj  a  nar- 


row isthmus  to  the  North  shore.  By  sending  a  party  ap,  and  stationing  n 
guns  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  veij  likeij  that  several  gnsnaooea  may  be  shot  sa 
driven  s«rosB  it  |  for  the  peninsnla  ii  their  favourite  place  to  feed  upon.    The 


animals  are  very  abundant,  but  unless  stratagem  is  used,  thej  are  veir  diffionlt,  {mmb 
their  ehyneis,  to  be  approMbed.  There  are  some  water  holes  near  Uie  mine,  whid 
generaiiV contain  water,  bnt  of  so  braokishaqnalityasscarcelr  to  be  worth  notice.  The 
wood,  01  a  small  riHCi  Is  of  the  same  species  as  that  at  Port  Santa  Elena,  described  in 
the  note,  page  425. 

Penguin  Ille,  lat.  47°  S6'— Of  this  little  iale  the  onter  side  is  boM,  and  may  be 
passed  very  eloae  Without  danger,  for  the  stream  rather  sets  off  than  toward  the 
shore  ;  but  the  tide  hereabout  is  very  rapid,  and  ibrma,  even  in  a  calm,  atcong 
ripplings,  which  in  a  breeKe  mn»t  be  very  dangerous  for  boats.  The  flood  seta  to  the 
northward,  and  during  its  stiength  more  than  3  knots ;  the  ebb  was  found  to  have 
set  IS  miles  to  the  southward  in  fire  hours.  Off  the  island  the  northerly  etream 
oeflses  at  about  foor  hours,  or  four  hours  end  a  quarter  after  the  moon's  passage, 
which  is  three  and  a  half,  or  four  hours,  at  least,  after  high  water  on  the  shore. 

BEA  B£AB  BAT,  according  to  Captain  King,  one  of  the  best  onohorwee  on 
this  coast,  is  in  lat.  47°  66'  49',  kng.  6S°  44}',  but  it  is  diflicult  of  aocesa  without  a 
leading  and  freeh  wind,  on  account  of  the  strengrth  of  the  tides,  which  set  to  the 
northward,  throngh  the  narrow  channels  separating  llie  rocky  isleta  that  appear  be- 
tween Penguin  Island  and  the  main  land.  The  bottom  besides  is  not  only  deep,  S3 
to  30  fathoms,  but  is  very  foul  and  rocky ;  and  although  a  ship  may  be  prevented 
from  drifting  through  by  dropping  an  anchor,  yet  its  loas,  from  the  foulness  of  the 
ground,  would  be  almost  certain. 

In  entering  the  bay,  border  pretty  close  to  the  hiw  rooky  point  to  the  sondiwaid, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  reef  that  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  it ;  bat  as  the  aeft 
always  breaks  upon  it,  the  eye  and  a  due  consideration  to  the  tide  are  the  beat  guide*. 
The  reef  extends  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  breakers,  and  therefore  the 
tide,  when  within  it,  sets  in  or  out  of  the  bay,  bnt  with  little  strength. 

No  wood  of  onv  site  i*  to  be  procured  here,  and  scarcely  any  water,  llie  paaaagv 
to  the  watering  noles  is  over  a  small  rocky  bar,  which  a  boftt  may  cross  at  thr^ 
quarters  flood:  it  is  immediately  within  the  eaatera  point  of  the  bar.  There  is  a 
small  spring  at  the  North  end  of  the  third  sandy  beach,  which  a  herd  of  gusnacon 
was  observed  to  visit  every  morning  ;  but  as  the  water  trickles  down  in  a  very  emsll 
quantity  only,  it  cannot  afford  more  than  a  temporary  supply.  Two  of  the  three 
wells  at  the  point  were  found  to  be  full  of  sea  water,  which  had  breached  orer  the 
rooks ;  the  other  contained  about  forty  gallons  of  rather  a  brackish  taste. 

Besides  a  good  and  secure  anchorage,  this  place  aEbrds  no  other  advantage,  but  it 
is  convenient  for  sesling  veieels  while  the  people  are  employed  upon  Penguin  Island. 
High  water,  full  and  change,  at  12''  4S'>- ;  rise,  20  feet 

Spiring  or  Femr  Bay  is  oontainad  between  the  South  head  of  Bea  Be«r  Bay, 
and  a  point  of  land  within  Ferrer  I$ltt,  or  the  SJuig  Soek,  which  lies  in  lat.  48*  8' 
20",  long.  65°  53'  30*.  The  b^  is  much  expoeed,  being  quite  open  to  the  South  and 
East  i  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  B.W.  gale,  when  the  wind  always  veers  to  Soeth 
and  S.  by  E.,  there  is  a  oonsidenible  sea.    The  shore  is  skirted  for  some  distance  off 


•  Some  years  ajnce  a  Spanish  colony  was  founded  at  Port  Desire,  bnt  not  answering  the 
purpose,  it  WHS  HOOD  given  up.  The  rums  of  the  edifices,  which  nteof  stone,  and  the  runsins 
of  a  fruit  garden,  thnt  at  our  visit  produced  quinces  and  cherries,  distioclly  point  out  ths 
spot.— Ciptam  Sing, 
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with  many  rooki,  and  the  haj  altogether  ia  qnits  unfit  for  anchorage.  The  height  of 
the  load  i«  the  aame  a»  that  alwut  8^  Bear  Bay,  but  baa  more  nodolee  or  InmpB  of  ro^y 
hille  on  the  ontltaes  of  its  ennimits. 

The  Ftrrtr,  or  Sluig  Sock,  ia  a  wbitUh  maai,  perfeotly  bare,  at  abont  I)  mile  from 
•hore ;  at  2  milea  to  the  S.S.E.  of  it  are  fonr  ainall  dark-col  on  red  rocks,  and  at  3  miles 
Sonth  from  it  in  a  rocky  ialet.  On  the  land,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  const, 
are  three  bills,  which  anpear,  when  a  little  to  the  sonthward  of  Sea  Bear  Bay,  like 
three  round  topped  hilU,  bnt  on  reaching  more  to  the  aonthward  they  appear  to  ex- 
tend in  length,  and  form  into  two  hills  t  and  at  3  leagoei  to  the  sonthward  of  the 
Shag  Bock  they  look  like  one  mass  of  table  land. 

The  SirilU  Sook  was  discovered  by  the  ship  of  the  name  striking  on  it  on  March 
10, 184)1.    It  is  about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  South  point  of  Spiring  Bay. 

Watohmui  Cape,  the  C.  de  lot  Detvelot  of  the  Spsjiiah  navigators,  u  sitnate 
near  lat.  48°  13'  5&',  long.  BS°  IHt'.  It  is  very  low,  but  may  be  known  by  a  bell- 
shaped  monnt,  which  stands  at  aboat  2  miles  from  its  extremity,  and  from  the  south- 
ward Te«embles,  in  shape  and  colour,  Monto  Video,  in  the  Rio  Plata,  bnt  is  not  so 
bigh.    It  is  likeirise  called  Xante  Video,  or  Sedimda.    Its  position  is  that  given 

At  2  league*  from  the  extremity  of  the  cape  is  a  shoal  with  kelp  npon  it,  on  which 
the  least  water  is  3  fathoms,  bnt  oa  approaching  it  the  depth  gradoatlT  decreases ) 
there  are  also  many  other  shoal  patohea,  bnt  all  are  covered  with  seaweea.  The  Ad- 
venlvre  passed  several  in  T  aud  9  fathoms. 

The  gronnd  is  very  fool  and  oneven  for  more  thsA  4  miles  frrim  Watchman  CapCi 
towards  the  Beliaco  Rock,  hut  not  quite  ont  to  it.  Hence  the  coast  treads  to  the 
westward,  and  becomes  higher. 

^e  Bellaoo  Rook,  or  San  E*Uvan'»  Shoal,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Nadalei 
in  1619,  was  again  found  by  Captsin  Stokes  in  1828,  on  his  passage  down  the  coast, 
and  its  position  was  then  ascerUined  to  be,  lat  48°  30'  SO",  long.  66°  10'.  It  beara 
S.E.  by  B.,  lOJ  miles  from  Watchman  Cape,  and  S.E.  from  Monte  'Video,  The  rock 
appears  like  a  dark  mass,  abont  9  or  10  feet  above  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  in 
form  of  a  boat  turned  bottom  npward.  Within  half  a  mile  of  its  South  aide  the 
Btagte  soanded  in  12  and  10  &thoms,  rooky  bottom  ;  and  on  its  East  side,  at  the 
same  distance,  the  depth  is  from  20  to  24  fftthoms.  Capt.  FitiRoy  says,  that  there 
ue  at  least  two  distinct  masse*  of  rock,  and  that  a  ship  may  pass  between  them. 
The  larger,  or  eastern  rock,  is  about  lOU  yards  long  and&Oyanls  wide,  with  kelp 
growing  on  most  parts  of  it,  which  most  likely  will  prevent  the  top  wearing  away, 
while  BO  protected  bv  seaweed.  According  to  the  tide  (which  rises  20  feet),  it  will 
appear  nearly  awasli,  or  as  high  as  the  hull  of  a  ship.  The  ground  around  it  being 
fool  and  uneven,  the  ooast  in  the  vicinity  should  therefore  be  avoided. 


^.i  the  more  dangerons  from  the  strength  of  the  tidea  setting  between  them. 

navigating,  generall]',  off  the  coast,  the  depths  and  quality  of  the  loandinga  will  ba 
a  gnidance ;  observing  that,  when  the  depth  exceeds  40  ftthoma,  there  exists  no 
known  dan^r.  By  night,  in  particular,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  tide,  which 
moa  in  considerable  strength,  parallel  with  the  shore. 

PORT  ST.  JTTLIAK.— O9M  CuHoio,  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  Port 
St  Julian,  ia  situate  in  lat  49°  11'  10^  long.  67°  30'.  Between  Watchman  Cape  and 
this  port  the  laud  is  of  moderate  height 

Wood't  Sfomt,  in  lat.  49°  14',  long.  67°  44',  is  visible  Aram  the  deck  for  at  least  11 
leagues,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  Port  St.  Julian,  being  flat-topped,  SSO  faet  high,  and 
mneh  mors  elevated  than  the  land  about  it.  The  tread  of  the  land  may  also  be  a 
guide  on  approaching  ;  but  as  the  land  about  the  port  is  higher  than  that  either  to 
the  northward  or  southward,  and  as  Wood's  Mount  is  so  remarkable,  no  mistake  can 
be  made.    In  a  line  with  the  South  point  of  the  entrauce  the  mount  hears  W.  16*  8. 
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[iT  861°  "^']  The  North  head,  Cape  Curio«o,  is  a  loir  point  intting  out  to  the  north- 
ward ;  it  is  farmed  of  clifib  horizontallj  atratifted,  of  which  the  npper  part  ia  whitcd- 
brown,  and  the  lower  generally  black,  or  blaok  ttnwkfl. 

Keepine  Wood's  Mount  S.  6T  W.  will  lead  to  the  Sonth  Head  i  which  will  be  eurily 
distingnijihcd  when  at  the  dittanoe  of  6  or  8  miles  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

The  bar  of  thia  drearj  port  is  shingle  (or  RraTel),  and  often  altered  in  form  by 
■onth-eaat  galesi  or  Dnuanal  tidee.  Under  ordinarj  circnmtitances,  the  tide  rises  :iO 
feet  at  fall  moon. 

The  land  to  Ihe  toutktoard  of  Port  St.  Julian  is  uniform,  Bat,  and  low  ;  it  is 
covered  by  scrubbv  bashes,  and  fronted  by  a  shingle  beach.  At  10  or  12  miles  South 
of  it,  on  approaching  from  the  E.S.B.,  a  small  flat-topped  hill  may  be  seen  over  the 
low  bills  on  the  coast. 

In  the  parallel  of*  49''  2T  S.  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  entirely  to  a  range 
of  «tecp  white  clay  clifiii,  the  average  height  of  which  was  calculated,  by  anzular 
measurement,  to  be  about  300  or  'i'M  feet.  They  rise  like  a  wall  from  the  sea,  wtiich, 
at  high  water,  neaily  washes  tlieir  base;  but  at  low  water  they  are  fronted  by  a  con- 
eiderable  cTtcnt  of  beach,  partly  of  shingle  and  partly  of  mnd.  Some  short  rockj 
ledges,  which  break  at  half  tide,  lie  oS  certain  parts  of  this  range,  but  none  of  the 
ledges  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This  ciifly  range  occaaionally 
forms  projections,  but  so  slight  as  not  to  bo  perceived  when  passing  abreast  of  them. 

Anchorages  along  the  coast  may  be  taken  up,  with  the  wind  off  shore,  at  from  a 
mile  to  2  miles  from  the  beach,  in  from  9  to  12  and  14  fiithoins,  oozy  bottom.  In  lat. 
4fi°  59'  the  range  of  steep  white  cliffs  begins  gradually  to  diminish  in  height ;  and 
terminates  at  9  miles  further  to  the  southward  in  a  low  point,  Panta  Raaa,  which 
fbrms  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  Port  SarUa  Crta, 

8AHTA  CKTTZ,— having  a  moant  at  the  entrance,  on  the  South  side,  in  lat.  5U* 
8'  ao-,  long.  88'  19'  45".  On  the  24th  of  January,  IH24,  .Mr.  Weddelt  put  into  this 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  some  blubber  into  oil,  &c.,  and  he  then  made  a 
sketch  of  the  harbour,  which  is  given  in  his  Narrative.  He  observes  that  tho  entrauce 
cannot  be  seen  at  an}-  great  distance,  as  the  land  which  lies  behind  covers  it ;  bat  by 
tho  latitude  it  may  easily  be  found. 

Tho  shore  on  the  left  or  South  side  is  high,  while  that  on  the  right  is  quite  low. 
On  the  South  side  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  show  at  low  water;  and  on  the  North 
side  is  a  shoal,  almost  dry  at  low  water,  which  probably  shifts. 

The  leading  mark  iiito  the  river  is  a  distant  bluff,  which  appears  over  the  middle 
of  the  enlrence,  bearinn  N.W,  by  W.  J  W.  After  passing  the  point*  of  the  entrance, 
two  indentations  will  be  seen  on  the  South  shore,  and  in  the  second  one  is  the  best 
anchorage,  in  5  fathoms,  bottom  of  gravel  and  clay.  All  the  North  aide  of  the  river 
is  shoal,  and  mach  of  it  dries  nt  li>w  water.  Tho  tide  flood  on  the  coast  runs  to  the 
northward,  and  in  strong  southerly  winds  continues  to  run  two  hours  after  the  time 
of  high  water  by  the  shore.  . 

CaptAin  Sing's  description  is  more  in  detail,  as  follows ; — 

The  appearance  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Santa  Crui  is  very 
remarkable,  and  casv  to  be  known  from  the  <nanner  in  which  it  makes  when  seen 
from  the  northward;  and  is  even  more  conspicuous  when  seen  from  the  soulhward. 
From  the  latter  direction  a  coast  line  of  clina  and  downs,  of  considerable  hci);bl,  \i 
seen  extending  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
terminating  abruptly  to  the  northward  in  a  high,  steep,  flat-topped  clilf.  Mount  En- 
trance, of  which  the  upper  part  descends  vertically,  the  lower  slopes  off,  and  appcsn 
to  be  united  with  some  very  low  land,  which  may  be  seen  extiTiding  (according  to 
the  distance  off)  two  or  three  iMiints  of  the  compass  to  Ihe  northward  of  it.  Mount 
Entrance  is  situate  as  already  shown,  and  is,  by  angular  meubuivment,  3dG  fret 
in  height. 
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The  outer  part  of  the  bar.  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  are  14  feet  water,  is  neorlj 
4  miles  E.  J  S.  {by  compata)  from  Mount  Eolrance. 

WeddtWa  Bluff,  the  headland  already  noticed  as  the  leading  mark,  is  14  miles  up 
the  river,  on  the  South  bank  j  and  11  miles  fiirther  up  is  another,  now  called  BeagU 
Bluff.  With  Weddell'B  Bluff  N.W.  by  W.  j  W.,  the  Beagle  croased  the  bai  in  7* 
fathoms.  The  BeB|(le  Bluff,  a  little  of^en  of  the  low  points  of  tbo  North  side  of  the 
riTer,  is  also  a  leading  mark  for  crossing  the  Bar. 

After  eroasing  tkt  Bar,  which  is  about  a  mile  broad,  a  small  ieland  in  the  har- 
bour, Sea  Lion  Island,  will  be  seen.  Here  there  is  no  impediment  to  a  fiee  course 
upward,  keeping  midway  between  the  narrow  points  of  the  entrance,  until  remching 
■hoalB  which  project  from  the  S.B.  end  of  Sen  Lion  Island.  The  best  anchorage  ap- 
pears to  be  to  the  southward  of  that  island,  in  b  and  fi^  fathoms,  bottom  of  clay, 
covered  with  giuvel,  and  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

The  shore  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  harbour  is  a  range  of  olar  clifis,  of  the  average 
height  of  230  feet,  with  grassy  downs,  and  intersected  witn  valleys  and  ravines. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  land,  ror  the  most  part,  is  low  and  level,  with  a  shingle 
beach  i  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  dreary,  the  soil  gravelly,  and  the  vegetation 
scanty;  the  largest  vegetable  production  being  bushes  bearing  berries,  none  of  which 
exceed  T  or  8  feet  in  height.  Many  brant  geese  and  duckii  were  seen,  as  well  as 
the  common  sea  fowl  of  these  parts,  such  as  pengnins,  cormorants,  gulls,  ducks, 
and  divers.  Several  ostriches  were  seen  on  the  beach,  and  traces  of  guanocoes  were 
observed.* 

At  an  anchorage  outside  the  bar.  Mount  Entrance  bearing  nearly  W.  by  S.,  and 
Weddell's  Bluff  W.  )  N.,  the  BeagU  road  out  a  gale  from  the  S.S.W.  and  S.,  witJi  a 
heavy  sea,  without  driving. 

Into  the  entrance  of  the  Saota  Cruz  the  Qood  tide  sets  about  4  knots  an  hour ;  one 
may  say,  ttom  2  to  0  knots,  according  to  the  time  of  tide,  and  the  narrower  or  broader 
part  of  the  opening ;  and  outwards,  the  water  rushes  at  least  6  knots  on  on  average 
in  mid-channeL 

There  are  places  in  which  at  times,  when  acted  npon  by  wind  or  an  unusnal  flood, 
it  runs  with  a  velocity  of  not  less  than  7  or  6  knots  on  hour,  perhaps  even  more;  bnt 
near  cither  shore,  and  in  bights  between  projecting  points,  of  cour%  the  strength  of 
the  outward  as  well  as  inward  current  is  very  inferior.  At  high  water  a  noble  river, 
unimpeded,  moves  eently,  or  is  scarcely  in  motion;  at  other  times,  with  40  feet 
change  in  the  tcvci  of  the  water,  a  rushing  torrent  struggles  amongst  numerous 
banks,  whose  dark  colour  and  dinma!  appcaranee  add  to  the  effect  of  the  turbid  yel- 
low water,  and  naked  looking  muddy  ahorcs,  covered  with  boats  of  crabs. 

These  great  torrents  and  tidea  have  embarrassed  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Ciui 
with  a  number  of  banks.  They  are  all  composed  of  ahingle  and  mud,  and  alter  their 
forms  and  positions  when  affected  by  river  flijods,  or  by  the  heavy  aeas  caused  by  S.B. 

The  tidea  in  the  ofBng  were  observed  to  flow  very  regnlarly  aix  hours  each  way, 
bnt  to  tnra  two  honra  later  than  the  time  of  high  water  inshore ;  the  flood  setting  to 
the  northward. 

In  the  river  the  ebb  tide  runs  for  7  honra,  and  ia  botten  back  for  S  houre.    It  is 


"  For  a  deecriptioD  of  the  interior  riTsra,  kc,  see  Captain  Kioj^'a  DirectiDnB,  pp.  11,  13; 
and  for  an  account  of  an  eiploratjoii  of  the  upper  course  of  the  riTar,  lee  "  Voj'ageB  of  the 
jtiTmtvrt  sud  BetgU,"  Vol.  II.  p.  36. 

This  port  was  discovered  in  1 520,  by  Don  Juan  Serrano,  oaptain  of  the  S.  logo,  who  ac- 
companied Magnlhat-ns  in  his  voyage  around  the  world.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  this 
river,  but  the  crew  w.  re  navcd. 


COAST  OF  PATAGONIA. 


To  the  South  of  th«  rirer  the  ooMct  is  bonndfld  by  a  ledge  of  roe^  which  an  either 
nncoTered  at  half  tide,  or  indioated  hj  a  line  of  breaters:  those  extend  as  fiu-  as  3 
uikfloff. 

GOT  ISLEt,  in  lat.  0<r  fiT'.— Between  Santa  Om  and  thisinlat  the  oosat  trends 
■lightly  inward,  and  is  fanned  by  a  BnoceMiou  of  clifia  and  interrening  low  beaches. 
The  inlet  i*  oonapicnona,  a«  it  ia  the  onl^  part  of  the  coaat  that  appean  as  andi  be- 
tween Santa  Cnu  and  Cape  Fairweather,  in  lat.  6V  33',  long.  68°  55'  M'. 

When  within  T  milea  of  the  parallel  of  the  inlet,  aa  well  to  the  northward  as  to  the 
■ODlhward,  a  ahip  ahould  keep  at  the  diatanoe  of  1  or  6  milea  from  the  coast.  Then 
can  be  no  iadncement  to  ko  nearer,  aa  thia  place  afforda  neither  foel  nor  wat«r ;  and 
if  incautioDaly  approached,  muoh  trauble  and  danger  may  enane  from  ledgea  of  rocka, 
which  axiat  at  3  milea,  if  not  mora,  from  the  eoaat. 

From  Cot  Inlet  to  Cafe  FAiBWBAlHea  the  coaat  ia  similar  to  the  tbnper  port, 
but  more  fr«B  from  roohy  ledgee  i  and  good  anchorage  may  be  ftnmd  at  from  2  to  6 
uilea  i^  ahore,  in  from  7  to  12  and  14  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  |  the  water  Bfaoaling 
sradnally  to  the  shore.  The  beach  ia  of  shingle  to  high  water  mark,  and  then  ^ 
hard  clay  as  far  aa  100  feet  beyond  the  low  water  limit,  where  a  green  maddy  bottom 
ootnmences,  and  the  water  gradually  deepena.  The  outer  edge  of  the  olaj  ia  boonded 
by  a  ledge  of  rocka,  on  w£ch  the  wa  breaks,  extending  outward  for  some  diatanoa 
parallel  with  the  coaat. 

Hereabont  the  flood  seta  to  the  N.W.  by  N.,  and  the  ebb  S.E.  by  8.,  aix  honn 
each  way;  high  water,  at  fall  and  change,  between  V-  and  10^.  Vertical  rise, 
24  feet. 

At  about  17  milea  North  of  Cape  Fairweather,  in  lat.  Sl°  IS',  ia  a  ravine  with  k 
eo^ona  supply  of  freah  water,  obtfunable  without  difficulty  with  the  wind  off  shore. 
It  IS  muoh  grown  over  with  plants,  and  may  not  keep,  though  aervioeable  tor  a  tem- 
porary simply. 

CAPE  T*>RWHATTI*<*t  is  the  aouthera  extremity  of  the  long  range  of  eUf 
aU£b  extending  from  Coy  Inlet,  and  almoat  without  a  oreak.  The  cape  reaemblea 
very  moch  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  coaat  of  Spain ;  it  alao  bean  a  strong  reaem- 
blanoe  to  the  Virgins'  Cape,  to  the  aouthward,  for  which  it  haa  frequently  been  mia- 
taken,  although  there  ia  a  difference  of  more  than  45  milea  in  the  latitude  of  the  two 
headlands.  The  olifib  are  of  white  soft  clay,  fr«m  300  to  400  feet  high,  and  are  hori- 
Eontally  stratified ;  the  strata  extending  toi  many  miles  without  interruption,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  "  ohalk  hilla,  like  the  ooast  of  Kent" 


The  interior  presenta  open  plains  of  nndnlating  country,  covered  with  graas  and 
_,.  .._    _i.  ■    .    .\   ..!■_   .    .._  .,,  .1 i_.  ^..    ,    ,  eiitulo  of  trees i  " 

„  .  .         .  .'  lying  '"   w"' 

holes.    Freeh  water  may  be  seen  trickling-  down  the  mco  of  the  oliSs  at  short  in- 


plantB,  amone  which  ia  abnndauoe  of  wild  thyme,  bot  Aitiiely  deetitute  o 
---  — -1  with  g "^  "^ "^ '  '--  '-'—  ■- ■-'    * 


abounds  with  gnanacoea,  which  may  be  procured  by  lying  in   wait  at  the  water 

holes.     F      •  ■  '         -■.."■-.-■ 

tervali. 


TtivKH  0ALLEG08. — Cape  Fairweather,  in  the  position  indicated  above,  forms 
the  North  aide  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  Oallegos.  The  South  side  is  a  low  shore, 
not  viiible  more  than  4  or  5  leagues  off ;  but  there  are  in  the  interior  several  hilla, 
called  the  Friari  (los  Fraylefi),  the  OonvenU,  and  the  North  Hill.  The  river  ia 
frvuted  by  extenaive  sand  banks,  moat  of  which  may  be  croased  at  hi|th  water,  but  at 
half  ebb  they  are  almost  dry.  The  channel  is  within  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
sboala,  which  bears  from  the  southern  bend  of  the  cape  S.E.  by  E.  {  E.  [_S.  43J*  £] 
10  miles.  The  passage  in  is  parallel  with  the  coast  on  the  South  side,  taking  cate 
not  to  open  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  easternmost  beud  of  Cape  Fairweather; 
which,  when  in  the  furway,  should  bear  N.  40°  W.  The  shore  on  the  port  hand 
mnat  then  be  gradually  approached,  and  as  the  place  is  imperfectly  known,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  anchor  in  10  fitthoms,  at  1}  mile  from  shore,  in  order  to  await  low  water. 


CAPE  VIRGINS—STRAIT  OF  MAGALHAEN8.  43S 

Vkwon  u  the  Soath  point  ia  Men  to  trend  roitnd  to  the  weatward.    Here  the  anchor- 
■{lapa  good,  and  vteli  abelteTed  from  preTailing  windi. 

t>y  anchorinK  thna  the  paaaage  upward  may  be  easily  foand,  and  ma;  be  poMed 
befbre  the  shoali  are  ania  oovered.  Four  bthoms  ia  the  depth  at  low  water  in  the 
narroweat  part  of  the  cnanoel.  Anchorage  moat  ba  taken  up  oo  the  Soath  side,  for 
to  the  northward  the  banka  are  cztenaiTe. 

There  ia,  howsTer,  a  middle  channel,  which  appears  to  be  the  wideat,  and  may  b« 
the  beet,  for  eroaaing;  tbe  bar;  but  this  baa*liot  been  Bu(BcieQtl]r  examined.  It  seema 
to  have  a  enfflcient  depth,  at  three-qnarteia  flood,  ibr  any  Teasel  to  naaa  tbrongh  it ; 
but  the  southern  channel  is  preferable,  from  having  the  land  as  a  guide. 

The  liver  extends  30  miles  to  tbe  westward,  and  then  winds  tontherly  between 
two  ranges  of  hiLla.  Its  banks  are  formed  of  downa,  abounding  with  gnanacoes  and 
ostriehes.  The  water  ii  fresh  at  26  miles  from  tbe  month.  In  the  entrance  the  tim6 
of  high  water,  ftill  and  change,  i a  S'' fiO".  Vertical  rise,  48  feet.  Telocity,  5  miles 
an  hoar. 

OAFS  TIBODf  8,~-ThiB  cape  is  a  steep  oliff,  about  300  f^et  high,  in  kt  S2*  1 8'  3S', 
long.  68°  IT'  30*.  It  is  the  aonthem  extremity  of  the  Patagonian  coast,  and  the 
North  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  MsaalhaeD.  From  the  South  aide  of  the 
River  Oallegoe  the  coast  towanis  the  Vir^ns' Cape  trends  in  a  soath-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  for  the  first  half  of  the  distance  la  so  low  and  shelving  as  not  to  be  viaibie 
at  a  few  leagues  off.  The  cape,  as  before  stated,  is  much  like  Cape  Fairweather. 
Captain  King  saya:  "  At  dajlight  the  land  waa  in  eight,  terminating  in  a  point  to 
the  S.W.,  BO  exactly  like  tbe  deacriptiona  of  Cape  Virgins,  and  the  view  of  it  in  An- 
son's voyage,  that  without  considenng  our  place  on  the  chart,  or  calcnlating  the  pro- 
viona  twentv-foor  houra'  run,  it  waa  taken  for  the  cape  itself;  and  no  one,  suspect- 
ing a  miatalie,  thought  of  veri^ing  the  ahip'a  poaition.  The  point,  however, 
proved  to  be  Cape  Fairweatber.  It  was  not  a  little  aingnlar  that  the  same  mistake 
ahoaldhave  been  made  on  board  the  Beagle,  where  the  error  was  not  discovered  for 
threo  days.  A  similar  error  waa  made  by  one  of  the  abips  of  the  fleet,  under  Loyosa, 
in  10Zd> 


«  certain  guide ;  (or  at  the  distance  of  4  mile*  off  no  more  than  4  ihthoma  will  be 
fonnd,  whereas  at  that  distance  from  tbe  Vir^ns'  Cape  the  depth  ia  much  greater. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  bottom  to  the  North  oi  Cape  Fairweather  ia  of  mod, 
while  that  to  the  North  of  the  Virgins'  Cape  is  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  and  the 
latter  has  a  long,  low  point  of  shingle  extending  from  it  nearly  6  milea  S.W, ;  and 
laatly,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  distant  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  will  be  visible  to 
the  S.S.W. 

At  18  milea  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Fairweatber  eim  commence,  which  extend 
tlMnoe  to  the  Virgina'  Cape,  with  tbe  exception  of  one  or  two  breaka  only ;  in  one  of 
theae,  8  milea  North  from  the  Virgins'  Cape,  there  may  be  landing  for  a  Mat.  There 
is  good  nnohoroge,  generally,  all  along  the  ooaat,  at  tram  2  to  9  milea  off  shore  ;  bat 
the  bottom  ia  rather  atony,  and  may  injure  hempen  cables.  A*  tbe  cape  is  approached 
the  ground  becomea  more  foul. 

STBAIT  OT  lUQALHAEKB. — At  the  distance  of  SI  miles  to  the  south-weat- 
vard  of  the  Virgins'  Cape  ia  a  low,  abingly  point,  now  called  Duruimtu ;  and  at  20 
miles  weatward  from  Dungenesa  ia  the  cliff,  300  feet  in  height,  called  Cape  Poaieanon, 
The  last  forms  the  eastern  aide  of  a  shoal  bay,  which,  nn^r  the  name  of  Pouaaiion 
Say,  extends  thence  7}  leaguea  to  the  weatward,  where  the  lirti  Narrow  of  tha ' 
•trait  oommencea.  The  latitude  of  the  middle  of  Cape  PossessioD,  as  given  by  CapL 
King,  is  02°  16'  3A' ;  the  long,  we  assume  aa  68°  06'  39'. 

J*  roiMdingtht  Virgin^  Cape,  H.M.8.  Advtnfur*  passed  at  I)  mile  from  it,  sound- 
BU.O.  8  K 


J«  EASTERN  COAST  OF  TIEBRA  DEL  FUEGO.  ^ 

init  in  S  (hthama,  atones;  and  then,  stsnding  to  the  Soath,  eroMed  a  b&nk  of  K^.^gr'' 
KiundicK  regularly  in  T  fathoms,  until  Dangeneu  Point  bore  S.W.  b;  W.,  wlie-  '?8 
vater  deepened. 

Capt.  King  says : — In  lounding  the  cape,  nnleu  the  wind  be  eaaterlf  or  soufhwly, 
I  Bhoald  reconimeiid  ■  ship  to  pase  within  1^  miles  of  it,  and  steer  S.  bj  E.  {hy  eom- 
patt),  until  Dungenesa  bears  S.W.  ;  then  to  edge  awa;  around  the  latter  point,  and 
afterwaid  the  coast  is  clear  to  Cape  Possession.  In  moderate  weather  ships  maj'  an- 
chor anywhere  between  Dungenesa  and  Cape  Paseesaion.  The  bottom  is  of  good 
holding  tfTonnd,  and  quite  clean.  At  front  3  to  5  miles  from  the  coast  the  depth  nilt 
be  from  IS  to  ao  fathoou.  (See,  furthei,  Captain  King's  Birections  for  the  Strait, 
pp.20— 84.) 

Captain  King  aaya: — "Tlie  advantage  wbicli  a  ibip  will  derive  from  paanng 
through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaensi/roifi  <Ae  Pan^  taihe  jjtttndr,  for  there  most  hs 
■ome  great  one  to  induce  tbe  seaman  to  entangle  bis  ship  with  the  land  when  fait 
winds  and  an  open  sea  are  before  him,  is  verr  great.  After  passing  throogh  the 
atrail,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly,  and  more' frequently  from  the  northward 
than  from  the  southnard  of  We*t,  they  are  fair  for  hia  running  np  tbe  coast  j  or,  it 
not,  the  ship  is  not  liable  to  receive  much  injury  from  the  sea,  which  is  comparatively 
smooth  j  whereas,  to  a  ship  passing  ronnd  the  Horn,  if  the  wind  be  N.W.,  she  mmit 
Ro  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  be  exposed  to  strong  gales  and  a 
heavy  beam  sea,  and  hug  the  wind  to  make  her  northinf^.  To  a  email  vessel  the  ad- 
vantage is  incalcolable  ;  for  besides  filling  her  hold  with  wood  and  water,  she  ia 
enabled  to  escape  the  severe  iteather  that  «o  constantly  reigna  in  the  high  latitude* 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean." 

We  may  here  observe  that  in  our  "  Directort  fob  THE  Natioation  or  TBb 
BouTH  Pacific  Ocban,"  second  edition,  1863,  up.  1—36,  wilt  be  found  a  lengthened 
description  of  the  shores  and  harbours  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens ;  and  on  pagea 
783 — 790,  inttructioDS  are  given  for  the  passages  through  it  from  eastward  and 
weatward. 
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X— THE  COAST  OF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEOO  TO  CAPE  HORN,  ETC., 
INCLUDING  STATEN  ISiaWD. 

TnnsA  tn  Tbbba  del  Foeoo  has  been  repeatedly  deMribed  by  different  navi- 
itora.  It  {■  a  dreair  countrj^,  distinguished  by  craggy  mountain*  and  barren  islea. 
he  inhabitants,  wholly  uncivilized,  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  seals  and  other  ^roas  sub- 
stances ;  their  dwellings  are  tents,  rudely  formed  with  poles,  and  covered  with  skine, 
or  the  bark  of  trees.  A  chain  of  stupendous  rocks,  extending  through  thegreat  part  of 
the  couutry,  is  continually  covered  with  snow. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  Fuegians  are  described  by  Captain  Weddell,  in  his 
Narrative,  pages  148  to  166,  Stc. ;  ana  the  writer  says :— I  would  willingly,  for  the 
honour  of  nnman  nature,  raise  these  neglected  people  Bomewhat  higber  iu  the  scale  of 
intellectuat  estimation  than  they  have  reached ;  but  I  most  acknowicdge  their  condi- 
tion to  be  that  of  tbe  lowest  of  mankind.  At  this  age  of  tbe  world  it  appeara  al- 
most incredible,  and  certainly  disgraceful,  that  there  should  still  exist  such  a  tract- 
able people  in  almost  pristine  ignorance.  These  inhabitants  have  been  spoken  of  ai 
if  the^  were  beings  possessed  of  little  more  than  animal  inatinct,  and  incapable  of  in- 
struction ;  hut  the  captain  adds,  that  be  found  them  notaniy  tractable  and  inoffensive, 
but  also,  in  man^  of  their  employments,  active,  ingeuioos,  and  certainly  capable  of 
improvement  by  intercourse  with  strangera. 

The  stature  of  the  people  is  generally  low  :  but  the  contour  of  their  fecea,  and  (he 
form  of  their  heads,  are  those  which  are  found  to  be  peculiar  to  moet  Indiana.    Tbey 


STATEN  ISLAND.  4M 

have  lUt  noMS,  (mall  eyes,  fall  and  welt  foTraed  cheats,  amall  arma,  \tg»  small  and  tll- 
ahaped.  The  women  are  better  f^tnred  than  the  men.  The  on\y  clothing'  the  mala 
wears  is  a  skin  over  their  shoulders,  reaching  a  little  more  than  half-way  down  the 
back ;  aome  have  not  even  this  aorry  garment  The  women  have  generally  a  largur 
skin  over  their  shoulders,  and  are,  in  other  respects,  clothed  as  decency  requires  i  and 
even  the  youngest  of  their  female  children  have  the  same  covering,  which  evinces  a 
degree  of  modesty  seldom  found  amongst  untutored  people. 

The  STRAIT  of  LE  MAIRE,  betweei^  Tierra  del  Fnego  and  Staten  Island,  was 

mo  named  from  the  navigator  who  discovered  it  in  ISIS.  It  is  said,  in  the  relation  of 
Anson's  Voyage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactlv  wheie  the  strait  lies,  though 
the  appearance  of  Tierra  del  Poego  be  well  known,  without  knowing  also  the  appear- 
knee  of  Staten  Land ;  and  that  some  navigators  hsve  been  deceived  by  three  hills  on 
Staten  Island,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Three  Brotkan  on  Tierra  del  Fae- 
go,  and  so  overshot  the  straiL  But  Captain  Cook  nays  that  no  ship  can  poaaihly 
miss  the  strait  that  coasts  Tierra  del  Fuego  within  sight  of  land,  for  it  will  then  of  it- 
•eir  be  sufficiently  conspicanns ;  and  Staten  Land,  which  forms  the  esalera  side,  will 
be  still  more  manifestly  dliitinffuished,  for  there  is  no  land  on  Tiena  del  Fuego  like 
it.  The  Strait  of  Le  Maire  can  be  missed  only  by  standing  too  far  to  the  eastward, 
without  keeping  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  sight ;  if  this  be  done,  it  mnv  ba 
missed,  however  accurately  the  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Staten  Land  may  ha^e  been 
exhibited;  and,  if  this  be  not  done,  it  cannot  be  missed,  though  the  uppearance  of  fKat 
coast  be  not  known.  The  entrance  of  the  strait  should  not  be  attempted  but  witha 
fair  wind  and  moderate  weather,  and  npon  the  very  beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood, 
which  happens  here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  I''.  It  is  always  best 
to  keep  as  near  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore  as  the  winds  wilt  admit.  By  attending 
to  these  particulara,  a  ship  might  get  quite  throngh  the  strait  in  one  tide ;  or,  at  least, 
to  the  southward  of  Siicetu  Bay,  into  which  it  would  be  more  prndent  to  ^ut,  if  Iha 
wind  ehonld  be  southerly,  than  to  attempt  the  westheringof  Staten  Land  with  a  wind 
«nd  lee  CDrrent,  which  may  endanger  her  being  driven  on  that  island.* 

The  Bfty  of  Good  Succeu  is  the  place  within  which,  in  the  year  I7S9,  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  found  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the  latter  had  nearly  fallen 
a  SAcriflce  to  its  severity,  though  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Ur.  Solander,  who  had 
more  than  once  crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew 
that  extreme  cold,  especially  when  joined  with  fatigue,  prodoces  a  torpor  and  sleepi- 
ness which  are  almost  irresistible;  he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to  keep  mov- 
ing, whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them,  and  whatever  relief  might  be  promised  by  an 
incliuation  to  rest :  "  Wnoever  sits  down,"  says  he,  "  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  aleepa 
will  wake  no  more."  The  doctor,  who  gave  this  advice,  was  the  first  who  yielded  to 
the  sensation  which  he  had  de»;ribed ;  but,  by  exection,  he  was  saved  j  two  other  per- 
aons  perished. 

Oood  Succeu  Bay  )s  an  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  an^  siie  to  stop  in  for 
wood  or  water ;  but  it  would  not  answer  if  a  vessel  ri  quired  to  he  steady  for  repair, 
aa  a  swell  frequently  rolls  in.  It  is  quite  safe;  yet  in  the  winter  season,  wtien 
easterly  gales  are  common,  no  vessel  should  anchor  so  near  the  head  of  the  bay  as  she 
night  in  summer;  for  heavy  rollars  at  times,  though  rarely,  set  in.  Fish  we  did  not 
try  to  get,  not  having  any  spare  time,  and  only  a  lew  birds  were  shot. 

The  soundings  are  tolerably  regular,  and  may  give  notice  of  an  aporoach  to  Sfnten 
Land,  or  to  the  N.E.  coast,  and  may  guide  a  ship  to  the  fairway  of  tne  Strait ;  but  I 
ahould  uot.place  much  confidence  in  them,  near  such  a  rocky  coast  as  that  of  SlHtin 
Land. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  which  was  surveyed  in  1928  by  Lieut-  E.  N.  Kendall,  of 


•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  datod  16th  Januarj-,  1769.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  varying 
deocriptions,  vra  nuy  suppose  that  the  climate  ban  really  nnisHoruttid  since  1760.  Similai 
remarks  have  been  mads  with  rejjwd  lo  the  Falkland  lalandi. 
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H.M.S.  ChantieUer,  i 
St.  Bartholomew  to  t 

and  nigged,  being  compoaed  of  a  serieB  of  loftj  precipitous  hiili  (2,000  feet  a 
3,000  feet  in  height),  clothed  neorlj  to  their  anowr  tope  with  fore^  of  evtJ'giMM 
beeoh  trfe*,  the  laurel  like  winter's  bark,  and  the  noUy-leaved  barben7 :  tJhaae  U« 
all  evergreen! ;  bfwdea,  theie  ai«  a  host  of  inioor  plants.  Th«  low  groand  is  ex- 
tremelj  swamp;  and  boggj,  in  many  ports  a  [>erfect  qaagmire.  The  writer  of  thia 
description  aajs,  that  the  cold  of  these  regions  is  a  fable,  and  at  Tariance  with  troth 
and  nature.  At  Cape  Horn,  in  laL  56°  S.,  vegetation  was  in  ftill  vigour  in  May,  or 
the  November  of  their  year,  and  snow  rarely  lie*  upon  the  loW  gronnda.  In  fa^  -wtt 
have  Bufflcienf  matter  to  elucidate  the  climate  of  the  Sonth,  and  to  establiak  ita  eo<»- 
rarative  mildneea  with  the  North,  eapeoiall;  if  America  be  taken  as  the  example. 
The  tnmmers  of  the  South  are  br  no  means  warm  or  hot,  nor  winters  cold ;  bnt  ts 
compensate  fbr  this,  it  is  the  region  of  wind,  storms,  and  rains,  perpetual  galea,  anA 
eternal  rains :  never  twentj-four  hoars  withont  rain.  It  is  the  oourt  of  Eolna.  Tha 
barometric  preiaure  low,  the  mean  being  29.32  inches, — magnetie  intensity  low, — tha 
winds  almost  westerly, — electric  phenomena  extremelj  rare.  These  are  the  outlinea 
of  the  climate,  to  which  great  attention  was  paid  on  board  the  C^tttitlMr,  with  tfaa 
best  possible  iustrnmenta. 

Mr.  Webster's  description  of  the  climate  of  Staten  Island  and  Tierra  del  Foego, 
with  those  of  Captains  Monteith  and  FitsRoy,  have  been  alreadj*  given  in  the  pro. 
sent  work,  pages  7,  8,  9.  Captain  Morrell,  on  passing  between  Qneen  Catharina's 
"      '      '  Cape  St  Sebastian,— the  lattter  in  lat.  $3°  26',  long.  fiT  67',— rraurka 


coast,  ttom  the  appearance  of  a  table  land,  which  is  commonly  made  by  those  boond 
round  to  Cape  Horn.  Between  Cape  St.  Sebastian  and  Cape  St.  Inez  the  shore  is 
generally  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night. 

Tee  eaitei-n  tztretnity  of  Tierra  del  Futgo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Strait  of  La 
Maire,  are  the  Capes  of  St.  Vincmt,  of  St.  Diego,  and  Good  SucetM* ;  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  between  the  Capes  of  St.  Diego  and  Good  Succees,  is  Suceem 
Bay,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Cape  St.  Biego,  the  north-easternmost  of 
the  three  capes,  lies  in  lat.  54"  40'  35',  long.  65*  2f .  It  is  low,  but  a  ship  may  go 
close  to  it.  There  are  shoaler  soundinKS  toward  the  East,  for  abont  two  miles,  Uian 
in  other  parts  hereabout ;  for  a  rocky  ledge,  nnder  water,  seems  to  project  from  the 
cape.  On  this  ledge  are  OTerfalla,  strong  eddies,  and  a  violent  race  of  tide  when  the 
wmd  is  opposed  to  it,  which  is  dangerous  to  small  vessels. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  to  the  westward  of  Ca])e  St.  Diego,  is  a  rockr  point  with  low 
bluffa  above  it.  Between  it  and  Cape  tit.  Diego  is  Thetit  Sag,  a  tolerable  anchwage 
during  West  and  southerly  winds,  thoogh  the  bottom  is  rocky  in  many  placca.  Be- 
tween the  heads  the  tides  mn  with  great  strength )  therefore  a  ship  should  anchor 
off  a  green  bluff  at  the  West  aide,  and  within  the  line  of  the  heads,  where  sfce  will 
have  JTom  6  to  12  fothoms  of  water,  over  a  ooarae  sandy  bottom,  mixed  with  patdiea 

Beyond  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  land  trends  to  the  Weat  and  N.  W. ;  it  is  rather  tov 
near  the  sea,  bnt  within  are  many  hills,  partially  oovered  with  wood.  Begnlar  wniad- 
ings  extend  to  seaward  for  many  leagoes ;  and  good  anchorage  may  be  fbnnd  near  the 
land,  or  on  any  part  of  this  ooast  during  westerly  winds. 

The  Jateur  Reef,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  abont  3  miles  West  fhna  the 
Middle  Cape  of  Staten  Island,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

STRAIT  07  LE  TKAlB^.-~Th»  Cajieo/  Good  Suceeu,  in  lat.  54'  SS',  U  the 
8.E.  point  of  Tierra  del  Fnego.  It  is  high  and  bluff,  and  soma  rocks  lie  cloM  tc  it, 
above  wat«r.  To  the  W.N.W.  of  it  is  the  Catnpatta,  or  Bell  Mountain,  which  is 
seen  far  off  at  sea,  li-on>  the  North  as  well  as  ttom  the  South.  It  is  high,  and  take* 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  large  bell. 
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Ratlker  more  than  2  milN  north-east irard  «f  Cape  Sucoen  ii  a  projecting  ht^dland, 
which  ftt  flr»t  appears  to  be  the  Cape.  -  Two  rock;  islets  show  themaelvea  cloee  to  it, 
and,  from  a  diitance,  appear  like  a  ship  under  sail.  Sii  miles  fWim  these  rocks,  N.  1 
£.,  is  Oood  Suecmt  Bay,  which  ia  vieible  from  the  northern  entranoe  of  the  strait. 
This  baj  ii  about  2  inifeH  wide,  and  extends  into  the  land,  weetwardiT,  2}  miles.  It 
may  be  easiW  known  by  a  peculisr  mark  or  feature  on  its  sonthem  siae,  resembling  a 
brood  turnpike  mad  extending  into  the  country  from  the  shore.  The  snchorase  is 
good  all  over  it,  in  from  4  to  12  fathoms  of  water,  clear  ground.  Here  a  vessel  lies 
perfectlv  safe,  provided  she  docs  nut  anchor  too  far  in  toward  the  sandy  beach  at  its 
Kead ;  tor  during  8.E.  galesa  heavy  swell,  with  dangerous  rollers,  seta  right  into  the 
bay.  Elevated  Wda,  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surround  the  bay, 
tberefore,  with  strong  winds,  it  is  suliijeat  to  sqaalla,  which,  diiring  westerly  gales, 
are  very  violent. 

Although  this  ia  an  excellent  stopping  place  for  vessels  of  any  sise,  in  which 
they  may  find  wood  and  water,  it  will  not  answer  if  a  vessel  requires  to  lie  steady 
for  repairs,  as  a  swell  frequently  sets  in.  In  the  winter  season,  when  easterly  winds 
D  vessel  should  anchor  so  near  the  head  of  the   bay,  as  she  may  in 


The  eastern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  already  noticed,  is  formed  by  the  very 
irregular  bays  and  rugged  capes  of  Staten  Island.  Surrounding  the  latter  are  heavy 
tide  ripe,  which  extendoutward  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  render  a  near  ap- 
proach very  dangerous.  The  MiddU  Cape  lies  in  lat  64°  48'  20',  long.  64°  42'  aO'. 
This,  with  Oap»  St.  Anthony,  the  H.W.  cape,  and  Cape  St.  Sartliolomtw  the  S.W. 
cape,  are  high,  bluff  promo ntoriea. 

The  soundings  in  the  strait  are  regular  near  the  sonthem  entrance,  TO  to  30  fii- 
thoms.  over  a  sandy  bottom.  Toward  the  North  the  soundings  diminish ;  and  at  2 
miles  from  Cape  St.  Biego  are  not  more  than  30  fathoms,  over  a  rocky  bottom.  The 
■trait  is  generally  dear,  excepting  a  reet  discovered  by  Captain  K  Handheld,  in  pass- 
ing throDgh  in  H.M.  sloop  Jateur,  in  1827,  which  liea  at  abont  3  miles  West  from 
the  Middle  Cape.  It  appeared  to  be  about  1^  mile  in  extent,  and  the  sea  broke  \Jo- 
Iwktly  on  it. 

The  Tides  of  Good  Success  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  ore  as  regular  and  as 
little  to  be  dreaded  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  run  with  strength,  They 
vriil  materially  assist  any  vessel  in  her  passage  through  the  strait,  which  is  very  wide, 
perfectly  free  from  obstacles  of  any  kind,  and  has  Qood  Success  Bay  close  at  hand,  in 
(soae  wind  or  tide  should  fail.  When  the  tide  opposes  the  wind  and  swell,  there  is 
always  a  heavy,  and  for  small  vessels,  dangerous  "  race  "  off  Cape  San  Diego ;  in  one 
■pot,  where  the  water  is  more  shoal  than  elsewhere,  6  fathoms  only  were  subsequently 
found  at  a  neap  flood  tide  i  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  on  another  day,  at  the  top 
.-.,.      __.       ^-j^    ..      ,         ,..,.„ J.,. _.,._,.„     S 


with  the  water  pwnctly  smooth ;  and  although  strong  eddies  were  seen  in  every  di- 
reotion,  the  vessel's  steerage  was  but  little  atteetei  by  them.  It  is  high  water  in 
8iiac«8S  Bay  soon  after  4  p.m.  on  the  tail  and  change  days,  and  low  water  at  10  a 


The  flood  tide  stream  begins  to  make  to  the  northward  about  an  hour  after  low  water, 
and  the  ebb  to  the  southward  about  the  some  time  after  high  water.  The  tides  ris* 
from  6  to  8  feet  perpendioolarly. 

At  Cape  Pillar  the  turn  of  tide,  with  high  water,  is  at  noon ;  but  along  the  S.W. 
and  S.G.  coast  the  time  graduallv  increases  to  this  coast.  From  Cape  San  Diego  the 
flood  tide  seta  North  and  West  along  the  shore,  from  1  to  3  knots  each  hour,  as  fu- 
as  20  miles  along  the  shore,  and  the  ebb  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  not  ao  strong 
except  in  Son  Vincente  Bay.  The  flood  in  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  runs  abont  3 
knots  in  mid-channel,  more  or  letia  according  to  the  wind,  and  the  ebb  about  I  knot 
an  hour.  Perhaps  at  times,  when  a  strong  spring  tide  is  retarded  in  its  prm^ress  by 
a  northerly  wind,  there  will  be  a  dangerous  over-fall  off  Cape  Ban  Diego,  like  the 
bores  in  some  parts  of  the  world,     gee  also  page  22. 

Uarbuuks,  &c.,  of  S'lAi'EN  IsuiiU.— Off  the  North  side  of  Staten  Island  is  th« 
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group  of  islets  called  JVmr  Tear  Itlt*.  lying  between  long.  64'  3*  and  long.  64*  IS", 
and  the  Dorthenimost  in  lat.  54°  39}'  To  the  S.E.  by  8.  [5.  by  £.]  from  the  litter  is 
an  inlet  named  New  Year  harbour,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  extending-  3  milea 
to  the  8.W.,  and  having  the  depths  of  30  to  4S  and  20  fatbomH.  A  cluster  of  isleti 
lie  in  the  entrance,  and  the  passage  in  ia  on  the  eastern  side.  Captain  Morrell  aavs, 
Here  jaa  may  have  any  depth  of  wat^r  from  30  fathoms  to  b,  with  a  bottom  of  tnnd 
and  sand.  Its  shores  abonnd  with  wood  and  Eiesh  water.  Scale  Bsh  of  variooa  aorta 
may  be  caaght  with  hook  and  line,  and  sea  rowl  shot  in  several  directions.  Fresh, 
green  celery  in  its  seasoa  eaa  be  had  in  any  quantities,  together  with  some  berriea  of 
an  agreeable  fiavosr. 

Next  to  the  New  Year  Harboar,  at  half  a  lewne  to  the  East,  is  Port  Cook,  a 
Biiialler  inlet,  wherein  the  late  Capf .  Foster  ereotefl  his  observatory.  It  is  Hurrounded 
by  very  high  land,  B  mountain  on  its  western  side  being  2,070  feet  in  height  abova 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  has  a  depth  of  only  6  &thoma, 
bat  within  the  depth  increases  to  16  and  20  fathoms.  Lieutenant  Kendall,  ia  hia 
memoir  on  Staten  Island,  states  that  this  is  decidedly  the  harbour  most  eligible  for  » 
ship  in  want  of  shelter,  from  the  considei-ations  of  its  affording  good  anchorage  at  its 
entrance,  in  not  too  deep  water,  the  greater  regnlarity  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
the  focility  of  communication  with  the  South  tide  of  the  island,  by  means  of  a  low 
isthmus  separating  it  from  Purt  Vancouver,  a  shoal  inlet  on  that  side. 

Cape  St.  Juhn  is  the  easternmost  point  of  Staten  Island.  It  is  high  and  precipi- 
tous, and  a  heavj  tide  rip  extends  from  it  S  oi  6  miles  to  seaward,  setting  at  the  rate 
of  6  miles  an  hour,  to  the  N.N.E.  flood,  and  S.S.E.  with  the  ebb  ;  but  the  tide  acta 
along  shore,  both  on  the  North  and  Sonth,  from  East  to  West,  from  3}  or  4  tu  2  or  2| 
miles  an  hour.  Off  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  the  8.W.  point  of  the  island,  the  tide-rip, 
with  flood,  seta  to  the  H.W,,  fl  or  6  miles  an  hour.  This  tide-rip  likewiae  ia  very 
heavy,  and  extendi  S  or  6  miles  to  seaward. 

St.  John't  Harbour  lies  within  the  promontory  of  St.  John,  on  the  Wert.  It  is'fire* 
from  danger,  surrounded  hy  high  land,  and  its  genernL  depths  are  fhim  25  to  20  fa- 
thoms, decr«»8ing  toward  either  shore.  From  the  entrance  the  harbour  corvee  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  the  extent  of  3}  milea,  butisUtUe  more  than  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  hills  of  the  promontory,  on  its  eastern  side,  are  600  or  900  feet  in  heiBht,  and  at 
its  h^id  on  the  S.W.  ia  a  remarkable  elevation,  now  known  as  Mount  SteSanltOH. 

Lieutenant  Kendall  has  described  this  harbour,  and  saya  that  it  may  be  eanlr 
recognised  at  a  distance  by  Mount  Richardson.  On  nearine  it,  a  remarkable  cli^ 
like  a  painter's  muller,  appears  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  high  and  steep.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made,  in  steerinj^,  for  the  set  of  the  tide,  which  at  al^  times  runs  rapidly 
across  the  niouth  of  the  barbnur ;  it  is,  however,  less  sensible  when  withiri  the  head- 
lands forming  the  N.W.  hay,  in  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  to  await  the  tnm  of 
the  tide,  an  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  from  20  to  30  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  wide,  having  25  fathoms  in  the  centre,  with  a  rock  standing  off  at  some 
distance  from  the  western  point,  to  which  a  berth  must  be  given.  The  shores,  with 
this  exception,  are  bold ;  and  imTuediately  within  the  western  point  is  a  small  bay, 
where  anchorage  may  be  had  in  10  fathoms.  The  most  sheltered  situation  ia  at  the 
head  of  the  harbonr,  3  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  entrance,  where  any  depth  may  bedioteo 
between  20  and  S  fathoms,  with  sandy  bottom,  and  moor  with  an  open  hawse  to  tha 
8.W.,  from  whence  the  gusts  that  come  from  the  mountains  are  violent.  The  wind, 
anything  to  the  westward  of  W.N.W.,  or  even  N.W.  outside,  will  be  found  to  draw 
eut  of  the  harbour  on  nearing  its  head  j  and  if  at  all  strong  it  will  be  im|>ossible  to 
beat  farther,  as  it  follows  the  direction  imparted  to  it  by  every  ravine  in  the  hill  u 
it  passes;  and,  therefore,  warping  will  be  found  the  only  means  of  advancement, 
taking  care  to  have  hands  bj  a  bower  anchor  ready  to  let  go,  and  the  cable  stoppered 
at  a  snort  scope,  in  the  event  of  the  hawsers  being  carried  away.  A  ship  may  readily 
heave  down  on  a  beach  of  sand  at  the  bead  of  the  harboqr. 

"Wood  and  water  are  plentiful,  and  easily  procnred  ;  celery  and  wild  fowl  (race 
borae  or  st*amer  docks,  kelp  and  npland  gerw),  mny  also  be  obtained  j  end  in  the 
proper  season,  October,  a  good  supply  of  penguins'  eggs  maj*  be  insured  by  having 
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men  in  Attendance  at  a  rooktry  abont  a  mile  to  th«  eastward  of  the  haiboni's  moath, 
whither  tbev  could  walk  alonj;  the  eastern  hilU,  froTn  the  ficinity  of  the  Painter"* 
Xuller,  and  rFmnin  to  collect  daily  the  eggt  as  deposited,  and  secare  them  until  a 
favourable  opportunitj'  is  ofit-red  of  embarking  them  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  rookery  is  established. 

The  shores  of  St.  John's  Harbour  are  lined  with  kelp,  which  is  an  excellent  indi- 
«ation  of  its  navigable  part,  the  border  of  it  beino'  almost  invariably  in  S  fathoms,  and 
that  close  to  the  shore,  the  depth  rapidly  increasing  toward  the  centre,  until  near  the 
bead  of  the  harbour,  where  the  depth  gradually  decreases  to  the  beach. 

Weilteard  of  Cafe  ColneU,  or  the  meridian  of  64°  16',  are  the  small  harboara 
named  Port  Parry  and  Port  Hoppner ;  and  within  New  Year  Isles,  to  the  West  of 
New  Year  Harbour,  is  another,  Port  Baiil  Hall.  These  are  or  inferior  con sidt ration, 
but  have  been  described  by  Lieut.  Kendall,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. Webster's 
Narrative,  before  noticed. 

To  the  sonthtrard  of  Staten  Island  bat  little  amoant  of  tide  is  perceptible ;  there 
it,  however,  a  remarkable  nndertow,  which  renders  it  dangerous  for  boats  to  stretch 
across  the  months  of  the  deep  bays,  as  it  is  difficult  to  close  again  with  the  land,  for 
which  reason  the  sealers  invariably  follow  the  circuitous  route  of  the  shores. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  copious  description  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Staten 
Island,  has  noticed  the  vast  masses  of  seaweed  which  entangle  the  shores.  The  sea 
teems  with  them,  especially  in  the  rough  and  open  bays,  while  they  are  comparO' 
tively  rare  in  the  still,  sequestered  creeks.  Did  they  increase  in  the  calm  harboars 
as  upon  the  rougher  shores,  tbey  would  be  choked  np  ;  and  they  would  form  an  im- 
pervioas  meeh  of  cords.  But  the^  thrive  best  in  the  boisterous  element ;  and  where 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  obtain  a  hold,  they  there  grow  and  gather  strength  to 
meet  the  storms. 

Many  pages  might  be  jnstly  devoted  to  the  plants  of  the  sea.  Here  they  are 
gigantic  in  form,  some  being  300  feet  in  length ;  some  of  immense  strength  and 
■tnrdy  stems,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  oaks  in  the  sea ;  othera  again  spread  their 


tough  and  leathery  substance  like  hides,  so  that  buckets,  bowls,  and  cups  mny  readily 
be  mode  of  it.  Some  form  ropes  and  cables  to  moor  boats  with ;  some  yield  a  jelly 
pure  and  tasteless,  like  isinglass,  for  exceeding  that  of   the  fucut  critput,  or  Camr 


IS  of  oar  shores ;  and  it  is  added  that,  amid  the  vast  forests  of  seaweed,  here 
Sescribed,  multitudes  of  curioua  specimens  may  be  obtained.  See  also  upon  this  sub- 
ject pages  148,  149. 


FROM  THE  STRAIT  OF  LE  MAIRE  TO  CAPE  HORN,  ETC. 

From  Cap*  Good  Sueeeta,  which  baa  been  described  in  page  436,  the  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fnego  trends  westward  to  a  small  bay,  called  Acquirre  Bay,  in  long.  63° 
44',  a  place  fit  only  for  tcmpora^  anchorage  during  northerly  or  westerly  winds ; 
but  under  JVeie  Iibnd,  to  the  S.W.  from  this  place,  good  temporary  anchorage  during 
westerly  winds  may  be  obtained.  To  the  sonthward  of  New  Island  is  the  smaller 
isle,  called  Evoat  Iiland,  the  centre  of  which  is  now  represented  in  lat.  5S°  33', 
long.  66°  41'. 

The  centre  of  a  low,  rocky  gronp,  called  Bamtvtidt  ItUi,  is  in  lat.  56'  48'  M',  long. 
66*  40'  20'.  These  are  surrounded  by  deep  water,  bnt  aLips  should  always  keep  to 
the  eastward  of  them,  as  there  may  be  dangers,  yet  unknown,  on  the  West.  Nothing 
but  a  little  gross  grows  on  the  larger  islet. 

HEUMITE  ISLES.— CAPE  EOBK  (properly  f  com]  is  the  southernmost  point 
or  headland  of  a  group  called  Herviite  Iilanaa.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  on 
the  chart.  The  name  of  these  isles  was  imparted  from  that  of  Admiral  Hermite, 
commander  of  the  Uotcb  fleet,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1624.    Captain  Cook,  in  his 
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It  b 


by  B.  {by  eompoM)  from  eaoh  other.     Some  other  stnagliug  low  rocks  lie  Wi 
the  oape,  and  one  South  of  it,  bat  thev  sre  all  near  the  sKoTtt. 


puwge  in  December,  1774,  brought  Cape  Horn  to  bear  B.  b^  8.,  and  sava  It 
KDown,  at  a  distance,  bj  a  high,  roond  iiill  over  it.  A  point  to  the  N.W.  ^lowi 
NDrfkce  not  unlike  this ;  bnt  their  rituation  alone  will  always  dininguiafa  the  ona 
from  the  other.  Capt.  Cook  gave  tha  ritnatioa  of  the  cape  a«  09*  68'  8.,  and  67*  IS* 
W.,  i^om  hifl  obaervation*  made  ia  1769 1  but  he  addi  that  hb  Babseqaent  ofaoerva- 
tiona  plaoed  it  in  67°  19'  i  which,  it  may  ha  aeen,  ia  not  ao  correct.  On  the  N.W. 
leof  the  cape  are  two  peaked  rocka,  like  angar-loavea,  lying  N.W.  by  N.  and  S-E. 
'    — — '  ' — .  each  other.    S"         "'        '        •■       •  >    i-    ,.,    .     • 

of  it,  but  they  ai 

In  the  direction  of  E.N.E.,  3  leagues  from  Cape  Horn,  i*  Cap*  fRjmtno,  the  Mia- 
Uiktn  Cap*  of  Capt.  Cook ;  it  ia  a  rocky  point,  and  the  southern  point  of  the  eaatem- 
most  of  the  Hermite  Islet,  now  dtstiogaishctd  by  the  name  of  iVeHattoit.'  Captain 
Cook  has  said — "  In  some  charts  Cape  Horn  ia  laid  down  as  belonging  to  a  aamil 
island.  This  was  neither  confirmed,  nor  can  it  be  contradicted,  b^  ns ;  for  sereral 
breakers  appeared  on  the  coast,  both  to  the  East  and  West  of  it,  and  the  hazy 
weather  rendered  every  object  indistinct.  The  anrnmits  of  some  of  the  hills  were 
rocky,  but  the  sidea  and  valleys  aeemed  covered  with  a  green  toxt,  and  wooded 
In  tofts." 

Capbun  King  says  that  there  ia  nothing  very  striking  in  the  appearance  of  Cape 
Horn,  as  seen  from  a  distance ;  but,  in  passing  near  it,  ia  more  remarkable,  showing 
high  black  oliflb  toward  the  South.  It  is  about  fiOO  feet  high  abore  the  aea,  in  lat. 
W  B9-,  long.  67-  13". 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn  are  three  rocka,  generally  above  water, 
and  OTBT  which  the  sea  always  breaks. 

Wigwam  or  St.  Hftrtm's  Core,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hermite  Island,  west- 
ward of  Cape  Horn,  ha«  been  described  W  Captain  Foster,  who  states  that  it  bean 
from  the  cap         "  "'■"'■■"'"■■ 
acoew  with  S      .  ,     ^ 

fonnd  by  means  of  ChaiUiclaer  Island,  which  lies  aboat  a  mile  true  East  from  the 
South  head  of  the  entrance.  With  westerly  winds,  which  are  adverse  and  prenlent, 
veaaela  sbonld  anchor  off  the  entrance,  in  about  22  fathoms,  and  warp  into  the  core, 
where  there  is  a  convenient  berth  in  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  midway  from  either 
aide,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  cove.  This  anchorage  ia  aafe, 
althongh  the  gasts  of  wind  in  westerly  gales,  which  are  of  freqnent  occnrrenoe  at  ell 
seasons  of  the  year,  niah  down  the  sides  of  the  monntaina  in  various  directions  with 
impetuous  violence,  and  may  be  very  properly  called  hurrieant  tqualU.  They  strike 
the  ship  from  aloft,  and  have  more  the  eHect  of  heeling  the  vessel  than  of  bringing  a 
strain  upon  the  ancbora,  which,  when  once  imbedded  in  the  sandy  bottom,  hold  re- 
markably well,  and  will  cost  a  heavy  heave  in  weighing. 

Wood  and  water  abonnd  in  every  part  of  the  cove,  bnt  cannot  always  be  procured, 
from  the  steepneM  of  the  ahores,  and  the  heavy  swell  that  sometimes  sets  in.  The 
water  is  highly  coloored  by  the  vegetable  matter  tbrongb  which  it  percolates  ;  bnt  no 
other  inconvenience  from  its  use  was  found  than  that  of  imparting  to  tea  a  deeper 
Doionr,  and  somewhat  unpleasant  flavour.  The  wood  was  very  much  twisted  and 
stinted  in  growth,  and  did  not  seem  flt  for  any  other  purpose  than  fueL 

The  ahorea  of  the  cove  are  skirted  with  kelp,  which  aervea  to  protect  the  boats  in 
landing ;  and  amongst  which  fiah  also  are  to  be  csnght  with  a  hook  and  line,  abreaat 
of  the  Tills  of  fresh  water  that  discharge  themaelvet  into  the  sea.  From  the  natives 
was  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  most  valuable  supply,  by  observing  them  in  the 
act  of  fishing,  which  ia  ingenious;  they  have  a  line,  and  to  the  end  is  fastened  a 
limpet,  whi^  the  flsh  eagerly  swallow,  and  not  being  able  whilst  in  tlie  water  ta 

*  Stiaagera  ahonld  be  caraM  not  to  mistake  this  oape  for  Oape  Horn ;  for  sneb  nriatakaa 
have  occnried,  as  the  name  imports.  Off  the  cape  are  ssveral  rocks,  sll  above  water,  and  at 
3  nUlos  to  the  8.B.  is  a  dnstsr  rising  30  er  10  feet  above  Hm  ssa. 


cape  W.N.W.  1  W.  [jf.  W.  \  WA  about  10  miles,  and  is  a  place  of  easy 
h  N.E.,  East,  and  SiS.  winds.    It  ia  open  to  the  East,  and  may  be  readily 
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di^oi^  it,  ftre  thereby  drawn  to  tb«  surface,  and  taken  by  the  hand.  In  this  moQ- 
nsr  they  have  been  known  to  catch  several  dozen  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  bat 
I  am  indnced  to  believe  that  it  is  onlj  in  the  summer  months  of  these  tegions  that 
•applies  of  so  saiatar;  a  nature  can  be  procured.  The  wild  fowl  that  afe  most 
palatabte  consist  of  getae  snd  race  hones,  called  tleam*rt  by  the  sealers.  Bolb  sorts 
are  well  tiuted,  and  were  found  aoreeable.  They  were  generally  seen  among  the 
kalp  in  the  oove  about  daybreak,  bat  soon  afterward  would  depart  for  their  daily 
place*  of  resort. 

At  the  head  of  tbe  cove,  and  a  few  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  high  vrater,  spring 
tides,  abandanoe  of  oelery  is  to  be  found,  as  also  in  many  other  places  in  the  cove. 
Daring  two  months  of  the  latter  part  of  the  aatamnal  season  a  sufflcisncy  waa  doilr 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company  i  and  although  of  not  so  luxuriant  a  growth 
•s  in  Deoember,  it  was,  neverthelees,  considered  wholesome.     Lat.  £5°  61'  W  ,  long. 


DIECH)  SAXIfiEZ,  discovered  in  1619.  These  are  a  cluster  of  great,  barren 
rocks,  18  leases  south-westward  from  Cape  Horn,  which  extend  N.W.  and  8.E.,  4 
or  9  miles.  The  channel  between  is  entirely  clear.  Foeition  of  the  centre,  according 
to  Captain  Eiug,  Sto.,  lak  96°  24'  30',  long.  68*  37'. 

There  are  three  principal  isles,  and  many  rocks  above  water.  The  appearance  of 
them  is  given  on  oar  chart.  The  centre  isle  is  the  largest ;  it  has  tossoc  upon  it,  hut 
neither  wood  nor  water,  and  is  freauented  by  various  oceanic  birds.  The  second  in 
■ize  haa  a  shingle  beach,  where  a  ooat  may  be  haaled  up  in  sa^ty  ;  and  thero  is 
enough  good  water  on  the  Eaat  side  of  the  same  island  to  snpply  thirty  men.  A 
hrions  surf  breaks  on  the  West  shore,  and  sends  a  epray  over  the  whole  island. 
There  is  no  sheltered  anchorage  for  a  vessel.  The  westernmost  rock  is  the  highest, 
and  ie  surrounded  by  several  small  rocks,  sufficiently  elevated  for  birds  and  seals. 
Around  the  rooks  the  water  is  bold  within  a  cable's  length  ;  and  in  clear  weather 
a  ship  ma^  safely  run  for  them  in  tbe  night,  bv  keeping  a  good  look-ont.  The 
highart  point  is  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  they  are  quite  similar  to  the  Ilde- 
fbneoe ;  Ue  top  of  a  ridge  of  bills  showing  above  tbe  water,  and  broken  through 
b;  the  sea. 

On  the  East  side  is  a  depth  of  30  fhtboms,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  green  sand.  The 
tide  of  flood  here  runs  to  tbe  N.E.,  and  apparently  to  the  eastward,  among  many  of 
the  main  islands. 

Captain  Collnett  says  that  in  general  the  birds  hereabout  resemble  the  dun 
common  in  Hampshire  in  tbe  —""*""  "-J  ™u:*t  k..-  i*^^^  ..»».  .»..7i..  ^»..  t\ 
nllel  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 


Hampshire  in  the  winter,  and  which  has  been  seen  daily  from  tbe  pa- 
"  ■■tlwid  '  '     ■ 

ISLES  of  St  nLDEFOVSO.— These  are  a  group  of  rugged  islets  and  rooks 
■hove  water,  hold-to,  and  within  which  Captain  Cook  passea  to  the  eastward  in 
December,  1774,  They  extend  S  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  8,E.  direction,  are  very  nar- 
row, and  about  100  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  have  been  much  f^ 
onented  by  tbe  sealers.  Their  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  is  about 
20  miles.  Pantitm,  lat  65'  61',  long.  69°  11'.  The  passage  hetireen  them  and  Diego 
Bamirea  is  3A  mile*  wide,  and  entirely  free  from  danger. 

Capt.  Weddell  says  that  the  largest  isle  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
On  aN.W.orS.E.  bearing  the  wbole  appcan  as  two  isles  only;  but  the  northern 
one  is  merely  a  cluster  of  detached  rocks  ;  the  southern  islet  is  the  largest  and 
Idgheet,  and  oontaiDS  a  quantity  of  tnssac  on  its  top,  and  sea  gull  rookeries.  The 
isles  have  no  beaches,  and  can  be  landed  on  only  when  the  water  is  very  smooth. 
Between  them  is  a  ehuinel  of  a  mile  wide,  which,  being  rocky,  should  not  be  used. 
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Ognerai.  Remabks  o\  the  Pasbaoe  alono  the  Eastern  Coaht  op  Pataoo- 

MA,   AND    ABOUND    CaFE   HoRN,   ETC.      By  CAFTAtN  P.  P.   ElHO,  AND  CaF- 

Tain  F.  W.  Bbechbt,  R.N. 

We  have  already,  in  the  present  work,  given  the  inHtrnctioiw  and  opiDioni  of  many 
emioent  individuate  aa  to  the  beet  paesagei  and  beat  aeasooa  for  passing  Cape  Horvi 
&o.  i  bnt  as  those  opinions  fiactoate,  it  oannot  be  deemed  Buperflunns  to  prodnce,  if 

rnbla,  an  ultimata  deciaion  oftEiii  very  important  topic,  and  we  therefore  now  add, 
that  pnrpoae,  flnt,  the  Oeoeral  Remarks  of  Capt.  King,  1626-1630  j  and  second];, 
tboae  of  Capt.  Beechey ,  1825-1S2S. 

Capt.  King,  in  hia  remarks  npon  the  passage  and  roond  Cape  Horn,  &c,  has  said  : 
Ships  bound  ftrom  the  Atlantic  to  anv  of  the  ports  in  the  Pacific  will  Bnd  it  advan- 
tagcoua  to  keep  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Patagonia,  as  well  to  avoid 
the  heavy  sea  that  is  raised  by  the  westerly  gales,  which  prevail  to  the  eastward,  and 
inoiease  in  strength  according  to  the  distance  ^m  the  land,  as  to  profit  by  the 
variableness  of  the  wind  when  fixed  in  the  western  board.  Near  the  coast,  from 
April  to  September,  when  the  sun  has  North  declination,  the  winds  prevail  nuire 
from  the  W.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Easterly  gales  are  of 
very  rare  oocurrenoe;  bnt  even  when  they  do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely 
npon  the  coast,  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  luzardons  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  In 
the  opposite  season,  when  the  sun  has  South  declination,  the  winds  will  incline  frona 
the  Bonlhward  of  West,  and  frei^aently  blow  hard;  bnt  as  the  coast  is  a  weather 
ahore,  the  sea  goes  down  immediately  after  the  gale.  In  this  season,  although  the 
winds  aro  generally  ag|ainBt  a  ship's  making  quick  progresa,  yet,  as  they  seldom  re- 
main Died  in  one  point,  and  ftequeutly  shirt  backward  and  forward  six  or  eight 
points  in  aa  many  bonis,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change,  ao  as  to  keep  cluse 
m  with  the  coast. 

Mavittff  otiet  madt  the  land,  which  ahonld  be  done  to  the  aonthward  of  Cape  Blanco 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horiaoa  until  the  entrance  of  the  Stmit 
of  Magalhaena  be  pasaed. 

"With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  paas  through  Strait  Le  Maire, 
or  round  Staten  Island,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Prudence,  I  think,  sn^ 
guesta  the  latter ;  yet  I  should  very  reluctantly  give  up  the  opportunity  that  mi^t 
ofier  of  clearing  the  strait,  and  tbarefore  of  being  so  much  more  to  windward.  With 
a  aoutherly  wind  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  strait;  for  with  a  weatbe* 
tide  the  aea  runs  very  oroaa  and  deep,  and  might  severely  injure  and  endanger  the 
aafety  of  a  small  veaael.  and  to  a  huge  oae  do  much  damage.  In  calm  weather  it 
would  be  still  more  imprudent  (unless  the  western  side  of  the  etrait  could  be  reaohed, 
where  a  ship  might  anchor),  on  acconntof  the  tides  settii^  over  to  the  Staten  Itland 
aide  g  where,  if  it  becomes  necessarv  to  anchor,  it  would  necessarily  be  in  very  deep 
water,  and  oloae  to  the  land.  Witn  a  northerly  wind  the  rente  seems  not  only  prae- 
ticable,  hut  very  advantageous ;  and  it  would  require  some  resolution  to  give  up  tba 
opportunity  ao  invitingly  offered.  1  donbt  whether  northerly  winds,  unless  they  are 
very  strong,  blow  through  the  strait ;  if  not,  a  ship  is  drifted  over  to  the  eastein  sbocea, 
where,  from  the  force  of  the  tides,  she  woald  be  quite  unmanageable. 

Captain  FitzRoy,  whoae  authority,  fr«m  his  experience,  must  be  vei^  good,  seema 
to  think  that  there  is  neither  risk  nor  difflcolty  in  passing  the  strait.  The  onlr 
danger  that  does  exist,  and  that  may  be  an  imaginarv  one,  is  the  failure  of  the  wiai. 
Ships  passing  through  it  from  the  South  are  not  so  liable  to  the  Mlnte  of  the  south- 
westerly  wind,  unless  it  be  light,  and  then  it  vrill  probably  be  from  the  N.W.,  at  the 
northern  ead  of  the  strait.  The  anchorage  in  Good  Success  Bay,  however,  is  admi- 
rably situated,  should  the  wind  or  tide  fail. 

In  pasung  to  leeward  of  Staten  Island,  the  tide  race,  which  extends  for  some  div 
tance  oft'  Capo  St.  John,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  must  be  avoided  ;  otherwise 
theie  exist  no  dangers. 
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'  The  Kneh(H«ffi)  nnder  Now  Ye&r  Islands,  although  it  b  a'n'ild  one  &nd  the  bottom 
bad,  tnd  the  tide  reiy  atrong,  ^et  i>fi'en  pcwd  shelter  from  8.W.  nind«,  and  mtij  be 
occupied  with  adrantaee  daring  the  existence  of  a  gale  from  tbftt  quarter,  Bince  it  ia 
tmraTourable  for  ehipa  Donnd  ronod  the  Horn. 

After  pawing  Staten  Island,  if  tiM  wind  be  westerlr,  the  ahip  should  be  kept  upoa 
the  starboard  tack,  nnlew  it  veer*  U>  the  sonthward  of  S.S.W.,  vntil  ahe  reachee  the 
latitude  of  BO*  S.,  and  tlien  upon  that  tack  opon  which  most  westine  ma;  be  mads. 
In  this  parallel,  however,  the  wind  is  thought  to  prevail  more  from  the  eastward  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  Never  having  paned  round  CtL^  Horn  in  the  su-nmer 
BCfwon,  1  may  not  perhaps  be  justified  m  opposing  my  opinion  to  that  of  othera, 
who,  having  tried  both  Kuons,  give  the  preference  to  the  sninraer  month*.  The 
adTBntage  of  long  days  is  certainly  very  great ;  but  fVom  niy  experience  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  during  the  opposite  seaaons,  at  Port  Famine,  I  preferred  the  winter 

S usage,  and  in  our  subse^neiit  ezperienoe  of  it  found  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 
ostfrly  and  northerly  winds  prevail  in  the  winter  off  the  cape,  whilst  sontnerly  and 
westerly  winds  are  constant  during  the  summer  months ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds 
more  favourable  in  the  winter,  but  they  are  moderate  in  oomparison  to  the  fury  of 
the  summer  gales. 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  will  yet  be  advisable  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  making  weating  in  preierence  to  northing  nntil  reaching  the  meridian 
of  87  or  ai",  which  will  en^le  a  ship  to  steer  through  the  north -wpsterly  winds 

l%*fwaan    tha    nnra\la.\a    r\t   AJTP    mnA    tiA* CopiaW    Kifuft    IHrtctVfnt,    pp. 

PASSAQEB  Of  THE  BL0B80H,  CUTAIN,  NOW  BkAS-ADMIRU,  BbECHET. 

We  have  given,  in  a  nreeediag  page,  Capt,  Beeehey'i  description  of  the  Pamperoi 
and  other  winds  which  he  eiperienced  oetween  Kio  Janeiro  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  to  the  East  of  the  latter.  Captain  B.  adds,  in  continuation  :— As  we  neared 
the  land,  the  wind  died  away.  The  barometer  was  low,  standing  at  28,8  and  the 
weather  was  ntiBty,  with  drizzling  rain  at  times.  About  l**  p.m.  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember (182S),  me  mist  be^on  to  disperse,  and  a  brij;ht  yellow  sky  was  seen  under 
an  areh  to  the  3.W. ;  the  wind  at  the  same  time  inclined  that  way,  and  in  tees  than 
an  hour  we  were  under  close-reefed  topsails  and  storm  staysails.  This  gate  lasted 
ftbont  eighteen  hours,  and  then  veered  to  the  Vf.  by  N.  and  West,  with  which  we 
■dvanoed  to  the  parallel  of  Cape  8L  John.  Here  we  encountered  strong  8.W.  winds 
with  long  heavy  seas,  and  stretched  to  the  southward  to  5B°  3'  S.,  regretting  that  uv 
had  not  paued  inside  th«  FaUiland  Iiland* ;  as  in  that  cose  we  should  have  been 
nearly  a  day's  mn  further  to  the  westward  before  we  encountered  these  adverse 
winds.  After  two  days  the  wind  veered  to  S.S.W.,  and  blew  hard,  but  the  sea  was 
not  high.  We  now  stood  to  the  N.W. ;  and  on  the  17th,  in  lat,  £6°  21'  S.,  long.  61° 
51'  W.,  had  a  few  hours'  calm.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the  southward, 
and  continued  moderate  with  fine  weather  and  a  smooth  sea ;  and  the  next  day,  hav- 
ing carried  us  128  miles,  we  mode  Cape  Horn,  14  miles  distant  on  the  lee  beam,  bear- 
ing N.  2°  W.  trut :  the  wind  still  from  the  southward. 

Between  Cape  Horn  and  Diego  Sitinirez  wc  had  sonndingu,  with  45  fathoms  rock 
and  60  fathoms  sand ;  and  afterward  ftom  84  to  60  fathoms  gravel,  coarse  and  tine 
Band,  and  some  coral.  That  night  we  passed  to  the  northward  of  Diego  Ramirez  at 
9  miles  distant,  not  having  less  than  60  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  coarse  sand.  The 
following  morning  the  Isles  of  Ildefonso  bore  N.  d°  W.  true,  9  miles,  and  we  had  13 
fkthoras,  fine  san^ ;  and  at  noon  York  Minster,  at  the  entrance  of  Christmas  Sound, 
bore  N.  37°  E.  (rue,  19  miles ;  82  fathoms,  coral  and  stones.  Not  liking  to  range  the 
•hores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  so  cIom  during  tbo  night  with  a  southerly  wind,  we 
tftcked ;  and  with  the  wind  still  at  S.S.W.  stood  for  thirtv-six  hours  tu  the  S.B.  intA 
the  meridiin  of  Ihego  Hamir«E ;  and  when  36  miles  South  of  it  we  again  kept  W.  by 
8.,  with  the  wind  at  S.  by  W.  We  stood  on,  and  had  light  winds,  flue  weather,  and 
R  smooth  sea,  until  the  24th,  when  there  was  a  calm  for  twelve  hours,  with  a  little 
awell  from  N.E.     On  the  2ath,  early,  we  got  a  north-easterly  wind,  which  con- 
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mencvd  with  fine  weather  and  smooth  mtter;  tnd  at  noon,  on  the  28tfa,  carried  M 
to  the  T9th  meridi&n  and  ffSrd  parallel  of  latitade,  when  we  Donaidred  ooiaelma 
ronod  the  Horn.  In  this  situation  we  were  143  roilea  Weat  of  Cape  Pillar  {  hann^ 
Dumbered  exoctlj  fourteen  dajB  from  the  time  at  which  we  were  doe  Eait  of  Staten 
Lend.  We  paned  Cape  Horn  on  one  Snndaj,  and  on  the  following  cmaed  tha 
meridian  of  Cape  Pillar.  Our  rreatest  Bouth  latitude  in  the  whole  paaiage  waa 
58°  2'.  The  gales  of  wind  which  we  experienced  were  attended  with  a  long  awellt 
that  b7  no  means  strained  the  ihip,  and  we  did  not  see  a  particle  of  floating  ice. 

9  of  ih*  ytar  for  rounding  Cap«  Bom,  there  U  a  great 
of  opioioD,  aa  in  the  same  months  both  good  ana  bad  paasagea  have  Men 
:t  I  ihonld  certainly  not  select  the  winter  time,  if  I  had  my  choice.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  cold,  which,  daring  sales  of  wind,  ia  severely  felt  by  a  ship's  comnny 
necesaarily  wet  and  expoeed,  and  the  probability  of  meeting  with  floating  islaoas  ol 
ice,  snrelj  the  long  nights,  as  Capt.  Hall  has  jostly  obaerved,  must  augment,  in  a 
•erious  degree,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Bhnom,  a  preference  might  be  given  to  the  month  of 
September ;  but  In  the  very  same  month,  Capt.  Faloon,  in  the  7yn«,  had  a  long  and 
botsterooB  passage.  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Cook,  Peiooae,  KroMastem,  and  others, 
in  thinking  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  going  far  to  the  southward ;  and  I 
should  recommend  always  standing  on  that  tack  which  gained  moat  lonritude, 
withoiit  paying  any  regard  to  latitude,  fjrther  than  taking  care  to  keep  Sontli  (aaj 
a  degree)  of  Cape  Horn,  With  a  N.W.  wind  I  would  stand  S.W.,  and  with  a  S.W. 
wind  N.W.,  and  so  on.  If  there  were  a  doubt,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
southern  tack,  unless  far  advanced  in  that  direction.  We  did  not  find  the  strongest 
-winds  near  the  land,  but  on  the  oontrary ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  here,  as  is  the 
cose  in  many  6ther  places,  they  do  not  blow  home  ;  and  that  within  30  milea  of 
the  land  the  sea  is  broken  by  the  ineqaatity  of  the  bottom.  There  is,  however, 
great  objection  to  nearing  the  land  eastward  of  Cape  Horn,  in  consequence  of  the 
vi'loBity  with  which  the  current  set  through  the  Strait  of  Lb  Maire,  particularly 
with  a  southerly  wind.  This  does  not  obtain  to  the  westward  of  Diego  Ramires, 
in  which  direction  I  sec  no  objection  to  a{>proeching  the  coast  within  40  or  60 
miles.  Cook  ranged  this  shore  very  close  in  December ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  found  the  current  setting  off-shore,  and  at  other  times  slowly  along  to 
the  S.E. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  passage  the  currents  ran  to  the  N.W. ;  hat  after  paaain^ 
the  latitude  of  40°  8.,  tiiey  set  to  the  eastward ;  and  when  we  arrived  off  Cape  Hon 
the  ship  was  S.  40°  E.  116  miles  of  her  reckoning. 

While  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diwo  Ramirez  there  waa  little  or  do  car- 
rent,  but  to  the  westward  it  ran  to  the  WJJ.W.  It  however  aoon  after  changed ; 
and,  on  our  arrival  off  Concepcion,  the  whole  amoQot  of  current  was  N.  49°  &.  147 
miles.  In  rounding  Tierra  del  Fuego  with  a  southerly  wind,  tiill  4  points  must  be 
allowed  for  variation  and  current.  For  in  this  high  latitude  there  will,  in  most 
ships,  be  found  10  or  1 2  degrees  more  variation  with  the  head  West  than  East ;  and 
though  the  true  variation  be  but  24"  £.,  at  least  29°  or  30  must  be  allowed  going 
westward. 

We  found  the  barometer  in  this  passage  an  invaluable  instrument ;  upon  no  occa- 
sion did  it  deceive  as.  In  passing  these  latitudes  my  attention  was  drawn  to  tbt 
changes  in  the  temperatare  of  the  water,  which  I  usually  found  to  precede  a  shift  of 
wind  from  South  to  North,  and  via  vend,  even  before  that  of  the  temperatare  of  the 
air.  I  subjoin  a  short  statement  of  these  changes  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  aa  may 
feel  intereuted  in  them. 

On  the  2i)th  of  August,  at  8''  a.m.,  the  temperatare  of  the  surface  was  58°,  the  wea- 
ther moderate  and  cloudy,  and  the  wind  W.N.W. ;  from  this  time  to  midnight  H 
gradually  fell,  until  it  stood  at  4Fr.  'Fhe  wind  now  increased,  and  the  next  morning 
ahifted  to  S.W.  and  S  S.W.,  and  blew  fresh  gales ;  the  breeze  continuing,  on  the  Slat 
the  temperature  of  the  nurlace  underwent  «  further  fall  of  31° ;  and  we  had  hard 
squalls,  with  hail  and  atect.     It  afterword  fluctuated  tuur  days  between  46°  and  49{° 
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during  which  time  the  winds  were  luHalile  tram  S.8,  W.  to  N.  W.  bj  N.  imd  B.N.E. } 
the  weather  for  the  moet  port  moderate  and  clondj ;  but  od  the  0th  (September)  the 
tlie  temperature  (alwavs  allnding  to  that  of  the  siuface  of  the  sea)  rose  to  63°,  and 
the  wind  osme  from  N.E.  b;  N.  nod  North,  bnt  light.  Tfae  next  day  it  ehifted  to 
S.£.  b;  8.,  and  the  temperature  rather  decreased,  bat  the  breei^e  were  light.  On 
the  aftenioon  of  the  Tth,  after  a  oalm,  during  which  it  remained  at  60°,  there  was  a 
deoreate  of  8°  i  and  36  houn  after,  a  gale  from  S.  bj  E.  suddenly  aroee.  During  the 
Ave  following  days  it  waa  nearly  stationary,  at  the  temperatuie  of  '69^',  and  the  wind 
was  variable  from  W.N.W.,  S.W.,  and  West,  blowing  hard.  From  noon  on  the  12tb, 
to  4>>  a-m.  ou  the  I'lth,  it  fell  to  Off,  and  that  night  we  bad  a  gale  at  W.  by  8.,  which 
continued  all  the  nest  day.  At  night  there  was  a  further  decrease  of  4*,  when  the 
wind  Teered  to  8.  by  W.,  and  blew  strong  gales.  The  temperature  kept  down  at  33° 
until  midni)(ht  of  the  Idth,  when  it  rose  Sf;  and  the  16th,  at  4"  a.m.,  the  wind 
changed  to  W.N.W.  and  N.W.  by  W.  The  temperatnre,  however,  soon  decreased 
again  4° ;  and  at  R"  a.ni.  the  following  day,  the  wind  came  horn  S.W.  by  S.  and 
S.S.E.,  where  it  continued,  and  the  temperature  remained  nearly  stationary  until  we 
made  Cape  Horn,  when  it  rose  to  42°. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  hazardous  to  assert,  anon  such  short  experience,  that 
these  changes  are  the  foremnners  of  shifts  of  wind,  though  I  found  similar  variations 
attend  the  aontherly  gales  of  Spitsbergen,  where  we  had  always  indications  of  their 
approach  by  the  increase  of  the  temperatnre  of  the  sea.  I  am,  however,  persuaded 
that,  like  the  barometer,  it  speaks  a  language  which,  though  at  times  not  the  most 
intelligible,  may  nevertheleai  often  prove  uee&L 

On  the  home  PASSAGE  of  thb  Blossom,  June  22nd,  162S,  the  ship  had  an 
easterly  wind,  which  veered  to  8,E.  and  drove  her  away  to  the  latitude  of  fi6°  IS'  8., 
and  longitude  7S°  W.,  when  she  enoountered  S.  by  E,  winds,  which  carried  her  past 
Cape  Horn  on  the  30th.  The  winds  were  now  fiiirj  but  off  the  falkJand  Islands 
they  ven  variable,  until  thej  settled  in  the  E.S.E-  qusrter.  With  this  she  advanced 
to  UM  35*  N.,  when  she  eneoantered  N.E.  and  N.W.  gales,  with  heavy  cross  seas,  and 
then  several  pamperos,  which  were  attended  with  vivid  lightning.  We  afterward, 
nys  Capt.  Beechey,  made  progress  to  tho  northward,  and  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on 
the  2lst  July. 

"  In  this  passage,  which  was  made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  greatest  cold  waa 
21*.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  Falkland  Islands  we  had  thick  showers  of  snow;  and 
had  we  been  bound  the  opposite  way,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  ftit  the  weather 
•pverely.  The  barometer,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  proved  an  invaluable  monitor. 
From  the  time  quitted  Has  a  Fuera  until  we  were  off  Staten  X«nd,  the  winds  were 
advantageous  for  making  the  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  so  for  they  favour  the 
opinion  of  tbs  winter  time  being  the  most  desirable  for  this  purpose.  The  ourrent  in 
this  passage  ran  to  the  8.B.  to  the  latitnde  of  46°  S.,  then  North  two  d^i,  and  ftW 
48°  to  57'  S.,  between  N.W.  and  S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  a  day.     From  ar  8., 

~      '    the  N.E.,  until  we  had  passed  the  cape,  and  thi 

.      e  Falkland  Islands.    Off  the  River  Plata  they  rL_ 

to  the  S.W.  and  South.  On  our  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro  the  whole  efilrat  of  the  cur- 
rent from  Coqnimbo  was  S.  62°  W.  82  miles." 

From  the  experience  of  these  two  passages  round  the  Horn,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
•hip  hound  to  the  Pacific  should  pass  inside  the  FalkUnd  Islands  and  ronnd  Staten 
Land,  as  cloeely  as  possible ;  as  she  will  most  likely  encounter  3.W,  winds  directly 
the  Pacific  is  open.  A  N.W.  wind  off  the  Falklands  will,  I  think,  generally  veer  to 
West  and  S.W.  on  approaching  SUten  Land.  With  S.W.  winds  off  Ststen  Land, 
nothing  is  left  of  oonrae  but  to  stand  to  the  southward.  I  should  not,  however,  re- 
commend keeping  this  board  longer  than  to  get  an  offing,  except  westing  was  to  be 
mode  by  it ;  ana  if  not,  I  vrould  go  about  directly  a  mile  of  longitude   was  to  be 

P lined  on  the  inshore  took  |  avoiding,  however,  a  near  approach  to  Ticrra  del 
aego,  eastward  of  Cape  Horn,  on  account  of  the  north-east  set  through  Strait  Le 
Maire,  with  southerly  winds.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  going  to  a  high  southern 
latitude,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  loss  of  longitude.    With  regard  to  the  fact,  that 
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Kiel  of  wind  aie  atroager  near  tha  land,  I  own  I  oannot  eonenr  in  aneh  an  ojBnion. 
I  a  eoiBparuoD  of  the  Blottom't  ptws«g«  ont  with  tlwt  of  a  brig  reoommMided  br  « 
Lieutenant  Parker,  which  rounded  the  Horn  at  the  Mme  time,  it  appeared,  that 
whilst  sh«  was  experiencing'  etrong  winds  and  heavj  seai,  which  wuhed  awa^  aonw 
of  her  boata,  the  Shttom,  dote  in  with  the  Und,  bad  fine  looderate  weather,  and 
BO  other  indication  of  the  galea  the  SMetpont  was  enoountertng  than  by  a  l<nig 
sontherlr  swell  tettiog^  npon  the  shore ;  and  that  the  Shitom  had  the  advantage  irf 
a  westerly  onrrenti  while  the  brig  was  put  back  30  miles  daily  by  one  in  the  oppcsita 
direction. 

With  regard  to  pasaing  inside  or  outside  the  Falkland  Islands,  I  think  the  latter 
preferable,  especially  ia  winter,  a*  the  winds  aameUnies  hang  in  the  eastern  quarter 
at  that  period,  and  ore  apt  to  ran  a  ship  in  with  the  Hiver  Plata. 

From  the  Falldand  Islands  to  Rio  Janeiro  the  winds  are  very  uncertain.  Ships 
may,  however,  generally  reckon  upon  encountering,  at  least,  one  pampero,  between 
33*  and  27°  N.,  and  on  meeting  with  northerly  or  north-north-easterly  winds,  when 
within  200  or  300  miles  of  Cape  Frio.  It  is  tietter,  in  the  latter  instance,  to  stand 
out  to  eastward  in  preference  to  the  other  tack,  as  it  will  almost  always  happen  that 
they  will  there  meet  an  easterly  wind  to  carry  them  up  to  the  cape.  It  haa  been 
fonnd  T«ry  difflcult  to  get  up  near  the  shore  from  IsU  Grande  and  St.  Catharine's. — 
G^in  Betehey's  AppenJix,  pp.  632—634. 

"ne  navigation  around  Cape  Horn,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  teill  be  found  in  the  DlKBCTDST  POR  THB 
Navioation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  2  volumes.  Part  I.,  oontainin^  descrip- 
tions &c.,  of  its  coasts )  Port  II.  of  its  islands,  winds,  tides,  currents,  sailing  dino- 
tions,  &C, 


SECTION  VI, 


THE  COASTS  OP  AFRICA,  PROM  CAPE  MOtJNT  TO  CAPE 
LOPEZ,  INCLUDING  THE  ISLANDS  OF  FEENANDO  PO, 
FBINGE»,  ST.  THOUAS,  AND  ANNO  BON. 


L— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

In  onr  book  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  bftve  giTen  ft  description  ef,  ani  di- 
rictionB  for,  the  AMcao  ooMt,  firom  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  ths  River  GallinM,  or 
Oftlinhas ;  our  preMiit  object  is,  therefore,  to  gite  a.  simikiT  detcription  of,  ftnd  direo* 
lioDS  for,  the  coMts  and  harbonn  between  Cape  Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ; 
and,  farther,  a  continoed  description  of  the  coast  to  Algoa  Bay,  &o.  These  we  di- 
vide under  two  general  heads ;  the  first,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Lopez ;  and  the 
second,  trtym  Cape  Lopes  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &o. 

The  WINDWARD  COAST,  with  which  we  commence  our  desoriptioD,  compre' 
hends  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Mount,  15  leases  westward  of  Cape  Mesarado,  to  the 
oonntry  in  the  Tiotnity  of  Cape  Lahoo,  nearly  2  j^*  westward  of  Cape  Three  Points, 
vhere  the  Gold  Coast  begins.  The  Windward  Coast  includes  the  three  particoiai 
coasts  called  the  Qraui  Ooatt,  or  MaiagttU  Ptpptr  Coatt  \  the  loory,  or  T»»lk  QmU  ; 
and  the  coast  of  Adott,  or  Quaqtuu. 

The  GOLD  COAST  extends  eastward  to  the  Riteb  Volta.  The  interior,  to  tha 
vorthward,  comprise*  the  kin^oms  of  Ashanteo,  &a.  Beyond  these,  farther  eastward, 
are  the  kingdoms  of  Dahoubt,  Benin,  and  Wakkee,  extending,  on  the  ooast,  from 
the  River  Volta  to  Cape  Fomosa.  Thence  foUows  the  BiOiiT  oT  Biafra,  from  Cape 
Formoaa  to  Cape  Lopei,  iachtdin^  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Princes,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Anno  Bon,  all  of  which  we  molade  in  the  preaent  seotion. 

The  NATIVES.— The  gowral  and  particalar  oironnutanoea,  habits,  and  oartonH  of 
the  people  of  these  oonntries  have  been  very  copiously  described.*  In  matters  of 
trade  they  oommonl^  poncBs  snffldeDt  aoumen  ;  and  it  nas  been  eepeeially  intimated 
to  the  Europeaa  visitor  that,  in  trading  with  tbem,  punctuality  is  of  the  utmost  ini- 

ertance  ;  Kir  confidence  once  lost  by  breach  of  contraot,  or  un&ir  dealing,  is  not  to 
regained.  Of  their  dialects.  Captain  Adams  sajs  :t— The  Tower  of  Babel  might 
have  been  built  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  3°  North  of  the  Equator,  and  its 
inhabitants  dispersed  to  the  Nort,  East,  and  West;  for  ahnoat  every  tide  (and  they 
are  innnmerahie)  has  a  distinct  language,  nnintsUigible  to  the  others ;  and  as  they  have 
not  amonff  them  any  written  charactei,  the  diShreat  langa^es  spoken  can  be  learned 
oaly  in  those  countries  where  they  are  used.    The  enancialioB  of  all  that  I  have 


■  Inasnbsequant  ugs  we  have  allodsd  to  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Ethnographj  of 
Akkrab,  Ac.,  by  W.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.,  H.D.,  F.B.a.8.,  F.G.B.  The  interesting  work,  by 
the  same  anther,  entitled  "  Sketohss  of  Uie  Medical  Topography  and  Native  Diieasesof  tlu 
Onlf  of  Guinea,  Western  A&ics,"  1849,  contains  many  details  on  the  same  subject. 

t  Captain  John  Adams,  in  his  "  Sketches  taken  during  Ten  Voyngea  to  Africa,  between 
the  years  1786  and   18D0,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  £iir(q>eaa  I^ade,  Sk."      8vo.,  bo 
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heard  spoken  U  aoft  ud  harmontoni  i  the  words  oampomi)^  them  feboond  in  Towela, 
wad  generally  terminate  in  them.     Tlieir  oorapouDd  wordi  Kldom  exoeed  fonr  ajrlla" 


ble« ;  uid  freqnentlj  entire  lenteneee  not  more.  Their  Ungnage  ie  adapted  to  tbeir 
habiti  tnd  wanta  t  and  aa  these  are  eztremelj-  few  and  dmple,  and  uearljr  aimilar  in 
al),  tbe  conatrootion  of  the  difierent  laognaget  ii  the  aame. 

The  Eronmen  are,  in  nuny  respects,  an  extiaorduiarj-  raoe  of  people  ;  and,  aa  men- 
tioned above,  a  diff^«nt  language  ia  spoken  at  every  10  or  12  milea,  though  these 
different  langoagea  are  genenlly  nndeiatMid  by  the  natives  all  along  the  coast.  The 
Krottmen  hare  a  nngnuir  enstom,  peculiar  to  themaelves,  which  ia  a  syatcm  of  ap- 
prenticeship. A  namber  of  young  men  will  attach  themselves  for  a  certain  period 
to  a  headman.  This  headman  haa  made  one  or  more  voyages  to  leeward  to  the  Oil 
Rivera,  before  he  can  obtain  a  name,  or  be  allowed  to  build  a  hoase,  or  to  trade ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  headman  to  ship  the  bovs  off  for  the  Oil  Kivera  on  board 
of  any  vessel  he  can;  and  for  this  service  the  heaaman  is  entitled  to  one  montfa'i  sd- 
vanee  always  paid  by  the  ship.  Hg  is  also  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  boy's 
wages  on  his  return.  When  tae  boy  has  made  two  or  three  voyages,  and  can  spnk 
English  flnentty,  he  becemea  a  headman  himself. 

The  laognage  of  Kronmen  is  principally  a  combination  of  vowela  ;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  nasal  pninDnciatian,  can  rarely  be  acqaired  by  Enropeans.  The  Krouman  is 
generally  found  faithful  in  a  strange  country,  but  must  not  be  tnuted  in  his  own. 
Their  national  mark  ia  an  arrow  on  each  temple,  the  point  toward  the  eye. 

Speaking  of  their  phydeol  qaaJificatiDnB,  I  believe  them  to  be  the  bone  and  doew 
of  the  DogTO  races  of  w  eatem  Africa,  the  onlv  men  of  the  EtUopiait  tribe  who  will 
bear  any  omonut  of  hard  work  without  complaining.* 

In  proportion  as  the  vessel  advances  to  the  eastward,  the  natives  will  be  tbond  more 
barbaroiu,  and  oonsequently  more  treacherona ;  and  about  Dtewin  and  St.  Andrews 
Ihey  were  formerly  a  fierce,  unruly,  and  sanguinary  race,  notoriooB  for  their  treachery 
and  repeated  attacks  upon  veaaela.  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  these  peopb  tm 
the  last  seven  or  eight  yean ;  but  I  am  assured  that  their  condition  and  manners  is 
very  much  improved,  and  that  amall  veasela  may  now  trade  there  for  ivory  and  palni 
oil  in  perfect  safetv,  bv  adopting  only  common  precautions.  The  St.  Andrews  people 
have  been  repeatedly  fired  upon  by  the  crews  of  different  vessels,  for  their  varioo* 
acts  of  theft  and  treachery;  and  it  was  formerly  very  unsafe  to  allow  more  than  five 
or  KX  of  them  Dpon  deck  at  onoe,  as  they  generally  come  on  board  armed  with  a 
long  knife,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  dexterous.  Upon  one  occasion  I  very 
suddenly  dispersed  a  multitude  of  them  off  the  deck,  upon  tLe  very  point  of  open 
warfitre,  by  merely  throwing  abont  a  dosen  heads  of  leaf  tobacco  over  the  side,  for 
they  all  immediately  jumped  overboard  after  it.  Upoa  another  occasion,  the  plenti- 
ful distribution  of  MUing  water  amonffSt  them  proved  quite  as  efficatious.  On  board 
a  French  barqne,  where  two  of  the  crew  had  been  wounded  by  the  knives  of  the  na- 
tives, they  were  beaten  off  with  empty  glara  bottles,  a  large  quantity  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  on  deck  at  the  time.  Hanh  aa  these  measures  may  appear,  they  ore 
aorely  better  and  more  humane  than  the  use  of  cntlasaes  and  musketa. 

The  natives  of  Cape  Lahou  in  many  respeota  reaemble  the  Kroumen  in  their  man- 
nera  and  disposition,  and,  like  them,  are  almost  amphibious.  Cape  Lahou  may  be 
considered  aa  the  western  extremity  of  civilization  on  thia  part  of  the  coast  of  Africai 
for  the  Gold  Coast  may  be  here  said  to  oommence. — Captain  Midglt^. 

CLIMATE,  &c.— The  extreme  unhealthiness  of  Western  Africa  to  the  European 
constilation  arises  from  its  moifit  nnd  hot  atmosphere,  impregnated,  as  it  commonly 
is,  the  miasma  or  malaria  of  the  marshes ;  hot  prejudicial  as  it  is  to  the  European, 
the  natives  seem  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  to  live  to  B  tolerably  old  age.  The  wet 
season,  however,  like  the  winter  of  Europe,  produces  infiammatory  attacks  of  the 

)  "  ImpresBions  of  Weslran  A&ica,"  London,  1B5S,  see  F>g<* 
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Innga  and  pleura,  with  catarrh,  or  colda,  &c. ;  and  the  AMcsub  Mem  pecoliarlf  mq- 
sibw  of  the  least  change  in  the  tempeintiire  of  the  ■tmoaphere.* 

Froni  lome  experimentB  on  the  w*ten  of  the  rirets  and  oooete  (io  1840),  it  wM 
■hown  that  thia  anheaUIiineM  may  arise  from  the  extraordinary  pretence  of  mlpha- 
retted  hydro)(eii  gaa  in  these  waters.  Io  one  instance  it  amounted  to  nearly  as  tnuoh 
as  that  contained  in  the  well  known  iprinea  at  Uarrof^te,  in  Yorkshire,  which  owe 
their  properties  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  difiicnlt  to  account  for  thia  important  fact, 
but  the  deadly  effects  of  ihe  climate  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  very  eoiiily  refemble 
to  such  a  cause.  It  has  been  ezperi  men  tally  found  that  so  small  a  mixtore  as  • 
fifteen-hundredth  port  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  atrooenhcie  acts  aa  a  direct 
poiaou  upon  nnatl  animals  ;  and  the  sensatiunaof-lanKuor  and  nausea  described  are 
exaotly  those  which  have  been  ezpeiienced  by  penons  who  have  been  espoeed  to  iti 
deleteriooa  influence  in  small  quantities. 

The  peculiar  unhcalthiness  of  mangrove  swamps  in  al!  parts  of  the  world  probably 
arises  from  that  tree  requiring  salt  water  for  its  fp*owth,  and  its  decaying;  foliage  be- 
ing thus  broueht  into  immediate  contact  with  the  sulphatea.  The  nypotheaie  also 
agrees  with  the  fact,  which  has  been  established,  that  the  unbealthinesa  of  such 
aitnations  does  not  extend  to  any  conmderable  distance  from  the  sea. 

What  is  known  of  the  action  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  sulphates,  and  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  vegetable  matters  which  most  be  brought  by  the  rivers  within 
the  influence  of  the  saline  matters  of  the  sea,  renders  this  origin  of  the  snlphuretted 
hydrogen  exttemelj  probable.  The  only  other  Bontce  from  whence  it  could  be  do- 
rired  would  be  volcanic  action. 

"  When  this  matter  was  first  bronght  under  my  consideration,"  continues  Professor 
Daniel],  "  I  was  surprised  that  the  nanaeous  smell  which  must  bj  necessarily  evolved 
from  water  impregnated  with  this  gas,  at  so  high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial regions,  had  not  been  noticed.  I  have  in  consequence  turned  to  gome  of  the 
accounts  of  the  late  travels  in  Africa,  to  seek  for  evidence  upon  the  subject;  and 
in  the  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  the  River  Niger, 
bj  Macgregor  Laird  and  U.  A.  B.  Oldfleld,  I  found  the  following  important  observa- 

loriality  were,  in  my  opinion,  the 
r  and  winding  river,  the  want  of  the 
sea  breoEC,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  deadly  miasma,  to  which  we  were  nightly  ex- 
posed from  the  surrounding  swamps.  The  horrid  tieksnitig  tlmch  of  this  miasma  must 
be  exnerienced  to  be  conceived,  no  description  of  it  con  convey  to  the  mind  the 
wretcned  sensation  that  is  felt  for  some  time  before  and  after  daybreak.  In  those 
ttocnrsod  swamps,  one  is  oppressed  not  only  bodily  but  mentally  wim  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  heaviness,  languor,  nausea,  and  disgust,  which  requires  a  considerable  effort 
to  ihakeoff." 

Another  remarkable  action  of  the  water  is  the  injurious  effect  it  has  upon  the  copper 
sheathing  of  vessels,  and  as  the  same  agent  will  produce  this  result,  nothing  is  want- 
ing to  identifV  this  rapid  decay  of  the  ships'  copper  with  that  of  the  mortality  of  the 
climate.  Although  these  views  ore  questioned  by  some,  still  there  is  great  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  correct,  and  il  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  future  inquiry.f 

The  narratives  of  the  ill-fiited  Niger  expedition,  as  well  as  of  eve^  other  traveller 
who  risits  those  re^ons,  wilt  place  the  mariner  on  his  guard  as  to  the  best  means  of 
oounteraetins  the  deadly  effects  of  the  climate.     In  the  Appendix  will  be  found 


ft  medical  hints  for  the  preservation  of  health,  which  are  recommended  to  a 
tention. 


•  Adams's  Bketdea,  p.  69. 

t  Soejalso,  "NantJealHagaaiDe,"  November,  I84I,  pp.  T3T— S,  and  '■  Farbamentvj 
B^ort      App. 
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Dksceiptive  Reuarki  and  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Navioatkin  to  akd 
OF  Western  Africa  ;  ;wiTa  soue  Accodht  of  the  Currents,  Skasoks, 
ETC. ;  TBE  Result  of  Bioht  Tears  actual  Bxperirnce,  in  the  Oom- 
HAND  of  Four  Different  Vessels,  bt  Captain  1'hohas  Midolmt,  of 
Liverpool.* 


ing  Madeira,  steer  K ,_   __ .  . 

nearer,  the  ^ip  ia  liable  to  be  becalmed},  and  then  steer  a  course  to  nuke  the  N.K. 
end  of  BonaTJBttL — BonnTiEta  reqaires  a  Kood  berth,  aa  the  cnrrenti  abont  it  an 
strong  and  nncertain,  and  dan^ri  extend  from  the  North  and  Kaat  rides  to  a  great 
diatance  fh>m  the  land. 

Ih  Iht  teinlar,  when  strong  westerly  breexea,  of  lonr  oontiii nance,  prerail  to  the 
northward,  it  nia^  be  impouible  to  make  Madeira  witnont  much  trouble  and  deUr ; 
in  this  case,  endeavoar  to  get  a  good  obaerration  for  loueitode,  or  a  sight  of  the 
Salvages;  and,  ehould  weiterly  winds  Etill  continue,  mn  boldly  to  the  southward. 
On  nearing  the  Canary  Islands,  yon  will  And  the  wind  either  graduallj  decrease  to  a 
calm,  or  it  will  veer  to  the  northward  with  heavy  squalla.     The  Btjaatls  in  thisneig^h- 


Any  ship  may  very  safely  ran  throngh  the  passage  to  the  eastward  of  ralnaa,  as  a 
Strong  steady  N.N.E.  orN.E.  breeze  almost  canstantly  blows  throngh  it;  and  bf 
keeping  mia-ohannel,  there  is  little  fear  of  being  becalmed.  When  clear  of  the  Ca- 
naries, a  course  may  be  shaped  to  make  BoDavista,  as  above  directed. 

ITie  pattaga  bttween  tht  lelandt  and  Cape  Verde  i 
adopted  by  vessels  trading  to  the  Western  Cosst  of 
wsHtward  of  St.  Antonio,  they  have  again  to  make  easting  in  that  tract  of  sea  which, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.B.  trade  wind,  ta  so  often  distnrbed 
by  oalms,  squalls,  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  rain. 

The  currents  between  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  ate 
now  so  well  known,  thatit  is  almost  superfluous  to  moke  any  ntrtlier  remark  upon 
them,  excepting  that  their  velocity  is  by  no  means  exaggerated ;  and  the  dangerons 
effect  which  they  have  upon  vessels,  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Capes  Nocm 
and  Bojador,  on  the  Afncan  coast,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  valuable  lives  and  property. 

Those  paeaing  Bonavieta  in  the  months  of  Jnne,  July,  August,  and  Sept<!mbcr, 
should  not  be  t«o  anxious  to  make  easting ;  for  they  will  lose  the  trade  wind  very 
soon  after  passing  the  parallel  of  the  Island  of  St.  Jago,  and,  aftar  a  short  interval 
of  calm,  fall  in  with  the  S.W.  wind  and  its  usual  aocompaniments  of  heavy  sqnalb 
and  rain.  On  the  farther  progress,  the  vessel  makes  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
the  S.W.  winds  generolLy  become  variable  to  the  westward,  and  the  squalls  not  SO 
freqoent. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisable  to  rive  St.  Annt't  Shoale  a  berth  of  SO 
leaguea  to  the  eastward,  as  the  sea  sets  in  so  heavily  apon  tlie  coast,  between  these 
shoals  and  Cape  Palmas,  that  making  southing  when  near  the  land,  in  these  roooths, 
is  attended  with  mnch  difficulty. 

From  October  to  April  or  May  the  weather  in  this  tract  is  generally  fine,  and  ths 
nights  oool,  beautihilly  serene  and  clear,  with  heavy  dews;  and  in  these  montlu  u, 

*  In  thsse  Remarks,  &c,  by  the  Int«  Capbiin  HidKley,  as  in  the  otJisr  psrts  of  this  vo- 
lums,  the  cooism  and  bearings  ore  by  eoiapatt,  unless  where  otborwiiie  expressed ;  and  every 
bssring  or  direction  of  the  curcent  is  intended  for  tbD  true. 
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more  direet  traok  may  be  panned  from  BonaTuts  to  the  soaUiw&rd  and  eastward, 
thaD  lii«  aa6  abore  meationed.  In  the  inflnence  of  the  trades,  the  breeee  is  generallj 
steadf  from  N.N.B.  and  N.E.,  and  the  sea  gmooth  ;  oocasionally,  however,  intemiptoa 
by  tornadoes,  which,  to  the  neitthbonrbood  of  Cape  Vergfa  and  Sierra  Leone,  blow 
with  terrible  furr.  Bach  U  their  violence,  that  it  is  frequently  neceaMry  to  keep  the 
•hip  directly  before  them,  aader  a  foretopmaat  atajsail  only. 

Between  the  Cape  Verde  blanda  and  the  ooaat,the  eiurenta  in  tbe  above  tracki 
are  variable,  but  mostly  found  rnnuiD^to  tbe  aoathward,  and  seldom  ezoeediog  1  mile 
AH  hour  ;  ^nerally  from  half  to  thrae-quartera  of  a  mile,  Dntil  hauling  up  for  St. 
Anne'a  Shoals.  At  about  40  leagvea  to  the  westward  of  these,  I  have  several  times 
found  them  setting  about  E.B.E.  by  chart,  folly  1  j  miles  in  the  hour. 

The  sea  between  the  meridian  of  20°  W.  and  the  Bank  of  Sonndings  extendiog 
from  the  African  Coast,  ia  perhaps  the  most  laminons  part  of  the  Atlando  Ocoan. 
In  the  very  dark  gloomy  nights  of  the  wet  saaBon,  with  a  atrong  breeze  of  wind,  and 
when  not  one  solitary  star  is  visible,  nothing  can  exceed,  no  pen  eon  deacribe,  tbe 
awful  grandeur  and  ma^cnifioenoe  of  the  scene.  Tbe  whole  surface  of  the  sea  appears 
as  one  vast  sheet  of  liquid  fire ;  and  the  ahip,  sailiag  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  knots  through 
the  water,  oanses  streaks  of  light  to  be  emitted  from  the  sea,  that  throw  a  strong  yet 
aiokly  and  appalling  glare  npon  all  the  sails,  creating  an  indeacribahle  seosatioo  in 
the  mind,  that  ia  very  br  from  being  agreeable,  aa  the  vessel  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  breakers  on  every  side. 

Altbongh  1  have  several  times  noticed  this  luminous  appearance  in  the  same  tract, 
I  am  led  to  remark  more  particolarly  upon  it  on  account  oT  a  moat  awful  night  which 
I  DBased  on  the  24th  of  Au^ost,  1934,  in  or  abont  lat  7*  30'  N.  and  lonr.  17*  50'  W., 
which  left  an  impresaion  apon  the  minds  of  all  on  board  that  I  fancy  vrill  not  be  very 
soon  eSkced  ;  for  the  veaeet  appeared  to  be  sailing  tbrongh  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  whilst 
tbe  heavy  dark  masa  of  clouds  appeared  to  rest  apon  her  maot-heada,  and  not  a  a  ainttle 
star  was  visible  amid  tbe  horrid  gloom.  No  bottom  was  found  at  120  fathoms.  Tem- 
peratnre  of  the  air,  82*,  and  of  t£e  water  7D°  (Fahrenheit). 

Vessels  in  want  of  Kronmen  should  call  at  Qrand  Sextrot. — From  some  yean  ex- 
perience I  can  confidently  say  that  they  are  the  most  willing  and  best  disposed  men 
npou  the  S.roa  Coast ;  and,  if  well  used,  are  faithful  to  their  etnpioyer  in  eveiy  diffi- 
culty he  may  have  to  contend  with  to  leeward.  Every  vessel  should  take  fonr  or 
five,  or  more  of  them,  in  proportion  to  her  size ;  for,  in  the  Oil  Rivers,  if  white  men 
are  exposed  in  the  boats  or  canoes,  landing  or  taking  in  casks,  they  very  soon  hH 
Tiatinu  to  the  climate.  The  Kroumen  prefer  rioe  to  any  other  diet,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply can  generally  be  procured  at  a  obeap  rate,  except  between  Jannar;  and  June ; 
but,  considering  the  detention  of  lytng-to,  in  order  to  proonre  it,  the  rice  may  be  ex- 
ported from  England,  for  ships'  use,  at  very  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate.  Ooe  of  tbe 
Xrijumen  isof  morereal  service  in  the  Oil  Rivers  than  two  Europeans',  they  are 
generally  well  versed  in  the  English  language ;  and  are  contented  with  a  daah  or  pre- 
aeot  when  left  at  Fernando  Fo,  after  the  vessel  has  completed  her  lading. 

On  approaching  the  Krou  coast  it  is  nsoal  to  hoist  the  ensign  and  fire  a  gun, 
and  the  vewel  will  be  sooa  surrounded  by  oanoec  A  small  canoe  may  be  pur- 
chased for  tlw  ship's  use  for  a  mere  triBe,  and  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable  in 
tbe  rivers. 

The  navigation  between  Cape  Lahou  and  tbe  land  of  Fermosa,  presents  no  dilH- 
onlty  to  the  navigator:  the  currents  in  tbe  route  run  to  the  eastward  at  1,  l),  end 
sometimes  2  knots  or  more,  in  the  hour.  If  there  be  no  inducement  toeall  at  B«reby, 
Drewin,  or  Cape  Lahon,  for  ivory,  it  will  be  as  well  (and  will  certainly  expedite  the 
passage)  to  shape  a  oourse  from  C^pe  Falmaa  for  Cape  Three  Points  )  and  then,  giving 
that  und  a  berth  of  5  or  6  leagues,  shape  a  course  fur  the  laud  of  Fermosa, 

In  steering  across  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  current  will  be  generally  found  running 
abont  1  mile  an  hour  to  the  N.E. :  and  most  be  allowed  for,  hj-  steering  one-third  of  a 
point  to  the  southward  of  the  direct  course.  v 
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A  mere  inspectioo  of  the  chart  will  ihow  that  what  u  erronecnulf  called  Cbpe 
Formosa  ia,  in  tkct,  on  elbow  land  rounding  off  gndnall^  to  the  eaotward ;  and  r^^n- 
lar  sonndinga  upon  a  mnddji  bottom  extend  tm  some  eonuderabte  distance  to  the 
weatward  and  soathward  of  it.  The  land  ia  here  extremely  low,  and  tbonld  not  be 
approached  in  the  night  nearer  than  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  aoleas  bj  a  TeaBcl  prepared 
to  anchor. 

After  making  the  land,  the  oldest  and  rooel'  experienced  traders  to  the  Oil  Biveta 
are  freqnently  deceived  as  to  the  position  of  the  vcseeL  For  the  best  description  of 
the  rirerB  from  Fermosa  to  Bonny  ia  but  vague  and  imperfect ;  and  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  give  snoh  directions  as  I  think,  from  my  own  experience!  will  be  found  naefril 
to  vesseu  bonnd  to  the  Bonny  or  New  Calabar  River. 

Tht  Riveri  betaeen  Terra  Formota  and  Bonny  have  all  shoal  bars  at  the  entrance, 
and  generally  appear  from  the  offing  to  be  narrow.  The^  have  no  pecnliax  fbaXure  to 
distingnieh  tliem,  other  than  their  l^ing  open  to  such  points  of  the  compass  as  are 

expressed  in  the  Sailing  Directions. 

SEASONS. —  The  Ssiuonj  here  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  deacribed.  The 
rains  generally  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  early  in  Jane,  and  gradnally 
increase,  with  strong  S.S.W.  and  S.W.  breezes,  during  the  months  of  Jnly,  A-ugaat, 
and  great  part  of  September,  toward  the  end  of  which  month  they  as  graduallj  ter- 
minate. In  July  and  August  heavy  squalls  frequently  prevail ;  and  in  these  months 
the  wind  very  rarely  shiflB  more  than  between  S.S.W.  and  S.W,,  and  the  rain  is 
incessant  from  sunset  to  nearly  noon  next  day,  when  it  ceases  for  a  few  hours,  and 
again  commences  with  more  or  less  violence  in  the  evening.  In  October  the  weather 
becomes  more  settled,  with  li^bt  Land  winds,  and  occasionally  showers  of  rain,  wliicb 
however  yield  to  the  moderato  sea  breesc  that  sets  in  about  ten  or  eleven  a.m.  In 
November  the  tornadoes  commence,  and  are  at  first  violent,  gradually  decreasing  in 
strength  as  the  ffarmatlan  or  dry  season  commences,  althoogfi  they  are  occasionallj 
prevalent  from  tb is  month  to  May.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  is  the 
Harmattan  season ;  and  in  these  months  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  about  noon,  and  blows 
with  very  moderate  force  from  the  W.S.W.  and  westward  nntil  sunset,  when  it  dies 
away  to  a  calm.  During  the  night  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  wearier  ia  ex- 
tremely sultry  and  oppressive,  with  very  heavy  unwholesome  dews.  After  daylight 
a  light  air  springs  up  from  the  northward  or  N.N.E.,  which  gradoally  increases  to  a 
moderate  force,  and  continues  until  about  U  a.m.,  when  it  bJls  calm,  and  soon  after 
is  succeeded  by  the  light  westerly  bieeie.  The  Harmattan,  however,  somettmea 
blows  steadily  and  without  intermissioD  from  '  he  N.E.  quarter  fbr  several  daya  to- 
gether, especially  about  the  new  and  fall  moon.  It  ia  at  this  seaaon  that  the  anake* 
prevail,  and  are  exceedingly  injutious  to  t-he  European  constitution.  These  smohes 
are  so  dense  that  it  is  impoBsible  to  see  a  cable's  length  from  the  ship  for  days  to- 
gether; andany  vessels  that  may  be  in  the  offing,  inward' bound,  have  no  resource 
but  to  anchor,  and  wait  with  patience  for  clearer  weather.  In  March,  April,  and 
May,  the  weather  is  clear,  with  light  laud  winds  at  daybreak,  which  gradoally  die 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  W.S.W.  breexe  about  10  a.m.;  and  this breeae  blows 
with  moderate  force  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  In  these  months  the  atmosphere  Is  serene  and  clear,  particularly  during 
the  nights,  which  are  very  Sne  indeed.  The  palm  oil  season  oommencea  in  the 
early  port  of  March ;  the  oil  becomes  plentiful  in  April,  and  continues  to  be  so 
until  September,  when  it  declines  ;  and  from  October  to  March  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  out  of  season,  although  small  quantities  of  it  may  be  procured  in  thsaa 
months. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  sessons  and  climate,  I  beg  to  be  understood  ss 

r iking  of  the  New  Calabar  and  Bonny  Rivets  only,  and  now  proceed  to  consider 
best  means  of  preservinr  the  health  of  the  crews  of  vessels  trading  thera.  Hss- 
ters  of  vsHSels  should  bo  on  their  guard  against  shipping  plethoric  or  Insty  men  to  go 
to  the  Oil  Rivers  of  Africa.  Drunkards  are  still  worse  subjects  than  these :  fbr  if  a 
man  undeimiiieii  bis  constitution  by  intemperance  in  England,  he  cannot  repair  it  ia 
Afiica.    I  hare  too  ficqiinntly  remarked  that  human  skill  is  of  little  avail  in  saving 
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the  Ufc  of  &  drankard,  when  once  atUoked  witfa  the  Africaa  ferer.  The  (act  ia,  a 
druokard  ia  prediapoaed  to  sickneaa,  and  aoon  falls  a  victim  to  the  climate.  The  ple- 
thoric or  lusty  man,  if  be  has  not  tampered  with  his  conatitatioD,  has  rather  a  better 
chance  ;  but  should  he  fortunately  recover  from  the  fever,  he  ia  often  annoyed  with 
attacks  of  ague  all  the  passage  home,  and  does  not  recover  hie  health  until  he  arrives 
in  England.  Thin,  raw-boned  subjects  are  the  bert  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  they 
should  be  selected  from  men  who  have  made  aeveral  Toyagea  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
they  are,  in  some  degree,  seasoned  to  a  warm  climate ;  and  those  that  have  never 
made  voyages  to  a  tropical  climate  shonld  be  decidedly  rejected.  To  preserve  the 
health  of  the  crew,  the  vessel  should  be  boused  over  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
arrival  in  the  river.  Plenty  of  mats  should  be  procured,  and  a  good,  subatariHal, 
tight  house  be  at  once  made,  to  shelter  the  crew,  and  preserve  the  vcasel  from  the 
weather.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  bouse  perfectly  water-tight,  aawcll 
fbr  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  seamen,  as  for  the  advantage  of  working  the  palm 
oil  in  wet  weather.  An  overstrained  economy  in  the  purchase  ofa  few  mats  is  highly 
reprehensible.  The  seamen  will  generally  hang  hammocks  under  the  house  ;  and,  if 
well  eheltered  from  the  weather,  will  enjoy  belter  health  than  they  would  by  sleep- 
ing below  in  the  Bteam  emitted  from  the  oil.  In  theae  rivers  it  is  presnmed  that  the 
Krouroen  do  all  out-duty  required  in  the  boats,  &c. ;  for  a  Kuropean  should  not  be 
allowed  to  put  his  foot  over  the  aide,  either  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  or  going  ashore, 
even  on  ship's  duty  (unless  onavoidable),  as  it  infallibly  leads  to  disBenaiou  and 
drunkenneas,  ^m  the  worst  of  spirits ;  and  a  drunken  fit  in  Africa  i*  the  almost  sure 
Ibreninner  of  sickness,  and  probaoly  death. 

All  vessels  should  keep  a  sufficient  qnentity  of  English  water  on  board  fbr  use  in 
the  coontry,  as  the  Bonny  and  New  Calabar  water  has  an  immense  quantity  of  ani- 
malcnlffi,  is  veiy  unpleasant  to  the  palate,  and  injurious  to  the  health.  Cocoa  is  an 
excellent  and  nutritious  article  of  diet ;  and  the  ctew  should  be  well  supplied  with 
yaou,  which  is  the  only  vegetable,  excepting  com  and  plantains  (the  latter  not  plen- 
tiful), that  can  be  procured  in  these  rivers. 

If  the  crew  unavoidably  eet  wet,  they  should  immediately  rub  themselvea  tho- 
roughly dry  with  coarse  oloths,  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  The  rorucastle  should  be  frc- 
qnently  cleaned  out  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  seamen's  olothea  and 
oeddtng  kept  well  aired.  Attending  to  these  precautions  will  be  fonnd  the  best  means 
of  preserving  health. 

Here  I  may  observe  that  fresh  stock  of  sll  kinds  ie  very  scarce  and  rerv  dear  in  theaa 
rivers,  so  that  vessels  bound  to  Bonny  or  New  Calabar  would  do  well  by  procuring 
their  fresh  stock  and  corn  to  windward,  either  on  the  Kron  Coast,  Frisco,  Cape  La- 
hou,  the  various  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  or  at  a  small  village  on  the  sea  coast, 
near  Cape  St.  Faul,  called  Dokko,  or  Occo.  At  these  plaoea  atock  of  aU  kinds  U 
abnudaut,  and  very  cheap  when  obtained  in  barter. 

CURRENT. — I  have  almost  omitted  patting  the  mariner  opon  his  guard  against 
the  effeet  of  the  strontf  easterly  enrrect  that  runs  from  Terra  Formosa  to  Old  Catahar. 
This  current  runs  wim  greater  or  less  velocity  almost  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
or  about  the  Harmatlau  season,  when  it  occasionally  sots  to  toe  westward  and  W.S.  W. 
Vessels  that  have  advanced  much  to  the  eastward  of  Terra  Formosa,  and  cannot  see 
Foob^  Point  before  night,  should  anchor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  current  j 
but  in  squally  weather  or  the  wet  season  it  may  be  aa  well  to  work  to  windward, 
heaving- to  occasionally  during  the  night,  according  to  circumstances;  9  or  10  fa- 
thoms IS  quite  close  enoueh  to  stand  in-shore  in  the  night ;  when  in  6  fothoms  the 
anrf  can  be  very  diatinotly  board. 

When  once  to  leeward  on  this  coast,  getting  up  to  windward  again  is  attended  with 
much  trouble  and  difficulty.     I  may  here  remark,  that  too  moch  attention  cannot  be 

Said  to  the  lead  upon  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  tbe  current  frequently  sets 
irectly  in  upon  the  land  ;  and  from  careful  observation,  upon  the  windward  coast, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  thermometer  is  no  guide  whatever  in  approaching 
tbe  laud.    lu  more  than  lOD  expcrimeats  upon  the  tur/ace  water,  I  could  never 
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detect  aitj  aeDgiblo  diSbrenee  in  the  temperature  when  sailing  toward  the  land  team. 
no  bottom  into  45  and  40,  and  thenoe  close  in-ehore  into  14  oi  15  fiithoroe  on  the 
Kron  coast.  In  the  dry  season  there  ie  little  difference  hereabout  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  water  {  the  former  averaging  77"  to  81°  (in  the  shade),  and  llie  latter 
74°  or  76'"  of  Fahrenheit. 

DIREOnONS.— ^'  Hometoard  Piuiope,  throngh  the  Bight  of  Biaha,  proKiila 
no  particnUr  featnre  to  the  sttention  uf  the  navigator,  if  I  may  except  the  Btrong 
N.E.  currents  that  almost  invariabh'  prevail  in  it.  All  homeward  bonnd  Tessels,tbKt 
do  not  intend  calling  at  Fernando  Fo,  ahonld  nse  everv  possible  exertion  to  pass  to 
the  westward  of  the  island,  as  a  good  board  maj  be  then  made  to  the  southward  on 
the  starboard  tack.  Except  in  the  Harmattan  or  tornado  seasons,  no  advantage  e*n 
be  derived  by  Htanding  close  in-shore,  as  there  are  no  land  winds,  and  a  near  approad 
is,  at  any  time,  very  dangeroas,  as  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Camaroens  to  the 
Gaboon  [except  about  Corisco],  ia  generally  bold-to,  and  the  eouudings  in  nowise 
wise  to  be  depended  on.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  there  ia  no  trade,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  miserable  naked  savages.  On  getting  to  the  southward  of  Frtnce's  Island, 
the  very  excellent  directjons  of  Hr.  Finuison  (given  hereafter)  may  be  fallowed  with 
advantage. 

Many  navigators  have  remarked  that  on  standing  to  the  westward  between  Priaoe'a 
and  St.  Thomas's,  even  when  making  a  trifle  of  northing,  the  N.E.  current  has  beea 
found  to  diminish  in  strength  as  the  vessel  makes  westina;.  Even  so  for  to  the  south- 
ward as  3°  Sooth  there  u  seldom  any  easting  in  the  wind  before  posdng  the  meridian 
of  Qreenwich. 

VetieU  bound  Ui  the  narMu)arif  should  not  attempt  crossing  the  Eqnator  to  the  east- 
ward of  20°  W.  [the  meridian  of  21}°  W.  is  to  be  preferred),  and  shoaLd  then  make  a 
North  or  N.  by  W.  course,  to  get  into  the  N.W.  trade  wind,  which  having  onoe  fairly 

K'ned,  the  homeward  navigation  is  generally  well  understood.  In  this  route,  aft^ 
ving  the  Guinea  Current  in  the  Bight  of  BiaA'a,  the  ship  will  gradually  get  info 
the  Equatorial  Current  a*  she  gets  to  the  southward,  and  this  current  freqaently  nuM 
with  considerable  velocity.  On  examining  my  jouraals,  I  And  that,  by  ffood  lunar 
observations  and  an  excellent  chronometer,  I  have,  at  various  timea,  nmde  the  fal- 
lowing differences  to  the  uM<<iciir(/ of  dead  reckoning,  in  the  run  from  St.  Thoroaa's 
to  longitnde  20°  West  of  Greenwich,  between  the  parallels  of  0°  35'  North,  and  3*  of 
South  latitude.  In  April,  1S30,  the  brig  Anne  was  set  237  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  78  miles  to  the  northwaid  of  account  in  20  days.  In  October  and  NovemlMr, 
1B31,  the  barque  Severn  was  set  240  miles  to  the  westward,  and  94  to  the  northward 
of  account  in  23  days.  In  October,  1833,  the  f^eeltind  was  set  248  miles  to  tile  we«t- 
ward,  and  fil  to  the  northward  of  account,  in  20  days.  In  August,  1835,  the  same 
vessel  was  set  228  miles  to  the  westward,  and  43  to  the  northward,  in  19  days.  And 
in  November  and  December,  18J6,  the  brig  Caledonia  was  set  373  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, and  107  miles  to  the  northward,  in  18  days.  But  it  may  be  observed  that,  in 
the  latter  vessel,  I  never  crossed  the  E<^uator,  but  was  genemlly  8  or  1 0  miles  to  th* 
northward  of  it,  until  I  croesed  the  meridian  of  12°  W.  In  the  above  runs  I  have 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  foaud  slight  differences  to  the  southward.  When  to  tha 
southward  of  the  Equator,  abreast  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  I  have  always  found  a  car- 
rent  running  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour  to  the  northward. 


DiKSCTIONB  FOR  SAILING  FROM  THE  BlQHT  OF  BUFRA  TO  SlEKBA  LeOKE. 

BT  the  late  Mk.   jAUKfl  FlMLAiaOH. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Sierra  Leone,  if  from  Calabar  River,  when 
the  wind  does  not  permit  them  to  proceed  by  the  N.W.  of  Fernando  Po,  may  pass  be- 
tween that  island  and  Camaroens  River,  when  they  will  And  a  strong  cnirent  setting 
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to  the  Muthwrrd,  apparentlr  out  of  the  River  del  Key.  After  the;  h^Te  advanced 
to  tba  Bouthward  of  Fernando  Po,  they  miut  endeavour  to  make  all  the  aonthiog  and 
weatuif  they  oan  i  paiaiu);  either  to  the  esatward  or  northward  of  Frince'i  Iiland,  oa 
irinda  will  permit.  On  the  Eaat  aide  of  tbis  ialand  the  current  sets  strongly  to  the 
■Ottthwatd,  at  the  rate  of  1}  knots :  weatwaid  of  Prince'i  leland  the  current  geoe- 
rallf  aeti  etronglj  to  the  N.E.  at  the  tame  rate. 

Havincr  arrived  at  the  Ktnthward  of  Prinoe'e  Island,  if  the  thip  will  lie  no  higher 
than  W.N. W.,  tack  immediately,  and  try  to  croM  the  Line ;  for,  by  so  doing,  yon  will 
keep  out  of  the  etrong  N.E.  current  [the  ChUnto  CurrnU']  that  eeta  towards  the 
Bignts  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  After  yon  have  croaaed  the  Line,  yon  will  find  that  yoa 
are  nearly  out  of  the  eaatcrly  current.  In  the  parallel  of  1°  Sonlh  you  wilt  find  the 
current  aet  to  the  weatward,  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  an  hour.  In  the  month  of  May  or 
June,  when  the  aun  haa  a  high  declination,  the  trade  wind  ia  fair  to  the  aouthnard, 
and  yon  will  not  gain  the  regular  breeae  nearer  than  in  3°  South.  Thia  breexe  com- 
meocee  from  S.  by  W.  Aa  you  make  weating,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  haot  more 
to  the  eoathward  and  eaattra:^,  and  the  current  inQieasee  to  the  rate  of  U  knots  in 
an  hour,  until  you  arrire  as  far  to  the  weatward  aa  1S°  Weat.  On  prooeeding  hence 
to  Sierra  Leone,  come  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  10°  West,  until  yon  ore  aa  far 
to  the  northward  aa  8°  30'  N. ;  then  you  may  steer  boldly  in  for  the  cape.  Yon  will 
strike  sonndinga  in  that  parallel,  in  14*  40'  W. ;  and  as  you  approach  the  Cape  the 
Boondtngs  will  be  found  very  irr^nlar,  from  20  fathoms  to  12  at  a  eaat.  Yon  will 
then  be  T  leagnea  from  the  cape,  and  in  the  fair  track  of  the  river. 

Having  given  these  directiona  to  our  priEe-maetera,  they  generally  made  the  pas- 
■age  fttun  Fernando  Po  or  Bonn^  in  five  weeka;  merohont  vesaela  have  frequently 
been  three  months,  by  keeping  m-shore.* 

Bl   CoHll&MDEK  W.  B.  OLITEft,  R,N. 

Bighti. 

Jjeone,  thanlhat  made  by  proceeding  as  recommenaed  in  the  Book  of  Direotions,  to 
the  southward  of  the  Line,  might  be  mode  by  keeping  to  the  northward,  I  deter- 
mined to  oacertoin  the  fact ;  and  tbongh  each  time  accompanied  and  retarded  by  a 
prioe,  made  three  unuanally  short  paosages,  via. — one  from  the  River  Bonny,  an- 
choring at  Prince's,  and  landing  priaonera  at  St.  Thomas,  in  18  days ;  the  other  two 
in  13  daya  each  from  Prince's  Island  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  and,  on  returning  to  England 
in  Her  Majesty's  schooner,  nnaooomjuinied  by  a  prize.  Thirty-nine  days  having 
been  the  ahorteet  route  of  the  three  priiea  I  aent  up  under  the  old  directions  from 
Benin  and  the  Oaboon.  I  issued  di^rent  directiona  to  priie-moaten  ;  and,  although 
not  acted  on,  in  absence  from  myself,  I  feel  assured  they  would  have  proved,  as  they 
did  in  my  company,  an  improvement  on  the  old  one ;  a  copy  of  which  Directions  are 
as  follows : — 
Tour  first  object  will  be  to  get  to  the  southward,  unless  yon  can  make  a  West  course 

Stmt)  vrithont  any  northing ;  nor  should  you  go  to  the  larboard  tack  unless  you  can 
,o  ao,  or  to  avoid  the  land.  Should  the  wind  hang  ao  much  to  the  westward  aa  to 
prevent  making  a  good  course  on  the  larboard  tack,  naaa  to  the  eastward  of  Prince's 
or  St.  Thomas,  or  Both,  aa  you  will  sotmer  get  ont  of  the  sbong  easterly  current,  but 
do  not  approach  the  land  within  20  bthoms,  day  or  night,  and  get  frequent  casta  of 
the  lead. 

When  to  the  weatword  of  St  Thomas,  and  on  or  near  the  Line,  steer  W.  i  N.,  or 
"W.  by  N.,  according  a*  your  noon  lights  give  you  a  northerly  set  or  not,  until  in  the 
longitude  of  Cape  Polmas,  7°  45'  W. )  when  steer,  in  the  rainy  season  (May  to  Sep- 
temlier),  N.W.  by  N.  i  in  the  othei  months,  N.W.,  until  in  13°  Weat,  the  longitude 
of  the  western  limit  of  the  St.  Anne  Shoals :  yon  may  then  moke  a  true  North 
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oDune,  aanndinff  every  B  milea  bv  nigbt,  or  thick  we&ther,  and  ever^  10  mBoa  bj  dsy, 
from  6°  N.  to  8^  N.  If  yoa  rtaoh  the  tetter  without  etriking  wrandingi,  it  will  pro** 
that  Tou  ha««  paned  to  the  wettward  of  the  St.  Anne  Shoals;  whan  keep  away  B. 
faj  N,  bj  composB,  to  S*  IS'  N.  i  then  ateer  E.  by  &.  t  8.  [Btut,  tru«),  and  70a  will 
make  the  high  land  of  Sierra  Leone ;  if  by  night,  anchor  on  reselling  12  Uhoms. 
Theaa  itubmotione  oan  only  be  acted  on  in  a  general  way,  at  of  courae  mwA  de- 

nda  on  wind*  and  cnrrenta ;  bat  I  wiab  them  to  hare  hll  weight  with  any  offleer 
lebed  in  a  prise ;  and  remember,  the  land  abont  Sierra  Leone  shoold  alwaya  ba 
made  to  the  ■onthward  of  the  Cape. 


II.— PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION  OF,  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR,  THE 
WINDWARD  COAST. 

Thia  coaat  waa  anrveyed  by  Capt.  Vidal,  R.N.,  in  H.M.  ahipa  Elna  and  Bave», 
in  the  year  1838.  Hia  aurveyof  thia  coast,  notoriooB  fbr  ita  nnhealthinesa,  ia  900 
milea  in  extent,  between  Cape  St.  Anne  and  Cape  Lopez. 

The  RIVER  GALLINAS,  with  wbioh  we  concladed  our  dewription  of  the  coast 
in  the  Atlantic  Memoir,  ia  the  bonndary  of  the  territory  of  Sikbba.  Leohk.  It  ia 
ftunona  as  having  been  a  great  mart  of  the  alave  trade ;  near  )ta  month  is  the  Aa.TV 
factory  of  the  nmona  Pedro  Blanco.  The  bar  ia  not  difficnit  to  clear  for  coaatera  or 
boat^  except  during  the  tide  races.  It  may  be  done  by  watching  the  swell.  The  ooaat 
here  ia  very  low  and  remarkably  uniform,  and  for  this  reason  three  larffs  baobab  treea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  GaUinaa  are  an  excellent  landmark.  At  abont  6  leagues  sonth- 
eaatward  from  the  month  of  the  Oatlinas  is  that  of  another  small  river,  ue  JIfaHRB, 
off  which  you  mav  anchor  in  9  or  8  fathoms :  this  mouth  is  shut  np  bv  ^e  beach,  on 
which  there  ia  always  a  great  surf.  It  is  sometimes  called  Roc-Manna,  from  the 
■nnaoal  circumetance  of  the  ahore  being  covered  with  blocks  of  black  rocka.  At  S 
milea  further  eastward,  pasainK  seTera!  Tillages  or  faotoriea,  yon  find  the  little  Sicar 
Bamry,  beyond  which  is  the  oight  formed  by  Ciipa  Moiait,  having  from  10  to  14 
fatnoms  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  black  mad. 

From  tht  Siver  OalUwu  to  Cape  Moimt  the  coast  is  v^  low,  and  corered  with 
treea.  It  has  a  fine  sandy  beach  all  the  way.  At  5  or  6  milea  off  are  regular  aoand- 
ings,  from  IS  to  18  fathoms,  mnd  and  sand,  until  you  arrive  at  Cape  Mount.  H.M.S.. 
Tartar,  Sir  Qeorge  Collier,  anchored  in  15  fotnoma,  muddy  bottom.  Cape  Mount 
bearing  S.  by  B.,  and  a  remarkable  large  olnmp  of  treea  North.  Bderohantmen  an- 
chor further  in,  at  9  and  10  fathoms. 

CA^  KOTTDT,  which  may  be  seen  at  9  or  10  leagues  off,  ia  a  promontory  of 
high  hills,  projecting  into  the  sea,  the  higheat  peak  being  1,066  feet  above  the  aea  ; 
on  each  aide  the  land  ia  low,  rather  highest  on  the  North  side,  with  a  flat  sandy  beach 
to  the  eastward.  The  Cape  itself  ia  distinguished  by  cliffy,  which  may  be  aeen  4 
leagnea  off.  It  is  very  remarkable,  especially  in  coming  from  the  westward,  when  it 
fint  makes  like  an  ialaad,  and  oontiaats  greatly  with  the  low  and  uniform  cottst  to 
theWeatofit. 

To  fhll  in  with  Cape  Mount,  you  ought  to  keep  in  the  latitude  of  6°  40',  hariog,  od 
aeoount  of  the  current  wbioh  sets  towards  the  shore,  frequent  recourse  to  the  lead, 
when  you  think  yourself  near  the  land.  In  the  night  you  may  not  approach  nearer 
than  to  26  fitthoms,  unless  welt  acquainted. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Cape  lies  the  Road,  into  which  you  may  run,  until  Uie 

eint  of  tfao  Cape  bears  South  and  S.  by  B.  There,  in  the  summer  season,  that  is 
tween  October  and  May,  when  the  weather  ia  generally  fair,  is  anchorage  in  9,  B, 
7,  and  6  fathoms,  sandy  gronod  1  but  it  is  more  common  to  lie  in  IS,  14,  13,  12,  aod 
10  bthoma,  because  the  tornadoes  and  southerly  winds  sometimes  make  a  very  hollow 
sea.  The  watering  place  is  near  a  laige  tree  in  front  of  the  outer  point  of  the  cape ; 
and  here,  in  the  Que  season,  you  may  take  iu  water  with  great  facility. 
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In  Boning  vihon  with  jonr  boM,  you  niut  brine  »  hftwier  with  fon,  and  hsten 
one  end  of  it  to  the  lend,  the  other  bainfi  dropped  witti  the  uiohor  to  leaward,  m  that 
jm  nay  prevent  the  breaken  by  it  i  fiw  yon  run  directly  agMnat  the  flat  beach  beloir 
the  town,  witbont  any  dieltsr  of  builu  or  cUfi  j  in  the  morning,  yon  may  eaaily  get 
uhote  with  amooth  water. 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Mount  there  b  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has 
been  eekbrated  for  it*  bade,  lliece  is  7  feet  wat«r  on  the  bar  at  low  watei,  and  IS 
at  high  water  i  the  current  runs  very  atrongly  outi  and  the  best  time  for  cnwaing  the 
narrow  bar  is  at  hAlf-flood.  Between  the  ca^  and  the  entranoe  of  the  river  there  ia 
good  riding  in  the  bay,  during  line  weather,  id  ^om  IS  to  6  fathomg;  but  fhim  14  to 
12  tatbomi  shonld  be  preferred  in  the  rainy  oeasau,  and  even  there  it  is  baaardona, 
noleaa  provided  with  ttie  best  ground  tackle ;  for  southerly  and  S.W.  winds,  in  that 
■eason,  eet  into  the  bight  with  a  tremendous  aea  and  heavy  gnfta,  which  laiae  a 
Tiolent  snrf  on  the  shore,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  distance. 

Thoae  approaching  from  the  weatward  b^  night,  without  a  previous  sight  of  land, 
must  take  the  precautiou  of  amnding  in  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  arising 
flrom  the  velocity  of  the  current.  As  there  are  IS  fathoms  close  inshore,  you  should 
not  advance  by  dark  nearer  than  in  20  or  2G  fathoms.  The  some  precaution  shonld 
he  taken  during  the  Harmatlan,  when  the  euu  is  obscured  by  base  for  days  together, 
and  the  current  varies. 

LXBSRIA.— The  CoLoHtZATiON  BociKTT  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  tiiemaelves  from  the  presence  of  emancipated  Negroea,took 
measures,  about  the  year  1817,  for  fonnding  a  colony  of  free  black*  on  the  western 
ooaat  of  AfHoa.  After  several  unsucoesafnr  attempts  to  obtain  a  settlement,  they 
commenced  upon  Sherboro'  Island.  A  worse  place  conld  not  have  been  selected ;  for, 
soon  after  lauding,  the  insalubrity  of  this  most  nnwholesojne  place  began  to  show  ita 
dreadful  eSeots  on  the  settlers.  These  consibted  of  twelve  white  meu  and  a  great 
number  of  oolonred  people.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  white  men  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  in  a  very  few  months ;  and  the  remaining  one  left  in  June,  1820,  and  most  of 
the  oolonred  settlers  followed  to  Sierra  Leone. 

In  1821,  settlers  again  arrived  and  established  themselves  on  about  10  acre*  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Mesurado,  where  the  settlement  of  Monrovia  was  founded.  They 
extended  their  footing  on  both  side*  of  thi*  river,  with  much  opposition  from  the 
natives,  the  war  with  whom  was  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  162S,  when  an 
officer  and  twenty-five  men  from  a  veeael  of  war  volunteered  to  protect  them  i  but  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  whole  of  these  men  fell  victims  to  their  hardships,  and 
the  balefal  effects  of  the  climate.  In  1824,  the  settlers  turned  their  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  still  extended  their  operations. 

Perfect  or  uninterrupted  tranquillity  cannot,  however,  bo  expected  without  compact 
and  adequate  meana  of  protection  ;  and  it  ap^Kors  that,  in  183S,  the  colonista  were 
attacked  by  some  tribes,  who  stormed  a  frontier  settlement,  Fnrt  Creuon  at  Basaa, 
and  massacred  a  number  of  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time,  SiUaa,  another  settle- 
ment, wo*  likewise  threatened. 

The  original  extent  of  territory,  called  Liberia,  reaehed  from  Cape  Memmdo 
aoutb-eaitwards,  to  the  Junk  Kiver,  a  distance  on  the  line  of  coast  of  abont  20  miles ; 
and  about  10  miles  in  an  opposilF  direction,  N.W.,  to  a  place  called  Digby  {not 
120  miles,  as  otherwise  stated) ;  and  from  the  coast  inland  it  reaehed  about  15  miles. 
It  also  included  about  4  or  S  miles  on  the  riRht  bank  of  the  Kiver  St.  John,  and  a 
amall  detached  situation  on  Cape  Mount.  Tho  two  last-mentioned  places  were  pur- 
chased, and  were,  in  fact,  the  only  parts  of  the  coast  ever  occupied  by  the  strangers 
with  the  consent  of  the  natives. 

The  present  extent  of  Liberia  is  about  600  miles  along  the  coast  line,  and  to  abont 
100  mAes  into  the  interior,  its  limit*  being  the  Shebar  Kiver  on  the  N.W.  to  the 
San  Pedro  Kiver,  78  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas.  For  political  purposes  the  re- 
public i*  divided  into  four  ooonties,  MonUeirado,  Oiwid  flnnm.  Binou,  and  Mary- 
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land.  The  portg  of  pntry  are  Eoberltport  on  Oiand  Cape  Mount  River,  Jtonroi^, 
tha  capital  at  Cape  Memrsdo ;  Marthalt,  on  Jank  River,  in  Monteirnido  Comity  ; 
Ortenvilte,  on  Sinou  Riven  and  Harper,  at  Cape  Falmas,  in  MHrjinnd  Connty. 
The  popnlstion  hu  been  variousiv  stated  at  from  250  to  S00,000,  includmn  16,000 
Americo-Liberiana,  who  compose  annoat  the  only  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabiboita. 
The  gOTemment  ia  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  Statei.* 

Palm  <hI  is  the  principal  article  of  export  fttiRi  the  repablio ;  the  anppl^  is  steadilj- 
inoreaaing,  and  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Camwood  is  a^in  being  le- 
oeived  from  the  inlerior,     Ivorj  ia  now  obtained  in  very  small  quantities. 

A  lar^  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  republic,  espedaliy  in  respect  to  British  mer- 
chants, is  carried  on  directly  with  tbe  aboriffinal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at 
nnmeroua  tradins  stations,  where  no  customhouse  is  established.  Foieign  reMeli 
arriving'  on  the  Liberian  coast,  and  intending  to  engage  in  this  coastwiHO  trade, 
enter  at  some  one  of  the  ports  of  entry,  and  paj  the  cnstomary  import  dutj  on  their 
entire  cargoes.  Upon  wnich  tbej  obtain  a  general  permit,  and  a  license  to  trade  and 
land  their  cargoes  at  aaj  part  of  the  coast  designated.  Bnt  it  ia  said  that  moch 
fraud  has  thus  been  practised  (»■  the  revenne.t 

From  the  eircamstance  of  the  colonj  being  formed  of  emancipated  slaves,  or  fWno 
liberated  negroes,  party  spirit  has  60  interwoven  itself  in  most  previons  aceonnte  that 
the  absolute  truth  was  most  difficult  to  anive  at.  Bat  there  now  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vounic  republic  will  add  its  important  share  to  commerce  in  the  tana  <^ 
cotton,  coffee,  palm  oil,  com,  wood,  and  man;  dye-woods,  in  large  quantities. 

CAPE  ICEBTTIIADO  (or  Kontserrado)  lies  about  14  lesgups  S.E.  by  S.  &om  Cape 
Muuut.  Uence  its  latitudo  is  6°  IB'  N.,  in  longitude  10"  49'.  Between  the  two 
Capes  the  ooost  is  very  low,  with  a  white  sandy  beach,  above  which  the  land  is 
covered  with  trees  of  varying  colours.  About  3  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  c«p« 
is  the  JiiVer  of  St.  Paul,  navigable  for  boats  only ;  but  ships  may  lie  off  it  at  plea- 
sure, iu  from  1()  to  6  fathoms,  good  ground.  The  depth  of  10  falAoms  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  shore. 

Hero  it  may  be  repeated,  that  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Mesurado,  as  well  as  npon 
the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Anne  to  Cape  Mount,  the  rains  begin  with  May,  and  con- 
tinue till  October,  accompanied  with  great  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fvrious  gnat* 
of  wind  from  the  north-west  quarter :  during  that  time  the  sea  sets  so  bard  to  the 
N.Ii!.  along  Ihc  coast,  and  with  such  mountainous  billows,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  the  shore  i  so  that  ships  which,  between  July  and  September,  oappcn  to 
fall  below  Cape  Mount,  cannot,  without,  great  difficulty,  get  about  to  the  Sonto. 

Cajte  Mesurado,  though  not  so  high  as  Capo  Mount,  is  an  elevated  promontory, 
almost  perpendicular  on  the  North  side,  but  with  a  gradual  declivity  toward  the  sea 
on  the  south.  There  are  regular  soundings,  of  20  to  IS  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  at 
8  miles  off-shore,  alorg  which  the  current  sets  strongly.  At  two  or  three  miles  off- 
ehore,  with  the  Cape  S.E.  by  S.,  is  a  depth  of  \5  to  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and 
a  common  anchorage.  With  the  Cspe  bearing  N.E.,  the  land  appears  like  an  island, 
with  trees  rising  out  of  the  water  to  the  North  ;  and  at  7  lengui's  off  it  appears  in  its 
insular  form,  the  land  on  each  side  being  very  low. 

In  the  winter  months  here,  as  at  Cape  Mount,  vessels  should  lie  well  out,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  sea  in  the  bay,  and  the  southerly  winds,  which  would  other- 
wise render  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  to  windward.  To  anchor  at  the  Cape  in  the 
rainy  season,  bring  the  Mount  to  liear  S.K.,  diblance  off-ohnre  3  oi  3^  mile*, 
aud  pome-to  in  14  fathoms  of  water.  A  virj  lall  trie,  iwi-ilj-  rcrogiiifiuble,  si 
the  Cape. 


t  Report  of  Mr.  Roberts,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  ISSfl. 
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Comn»Dder  Tijnch,  tl.S.N.,  mvb,  "  The  pitch  of  C&pe  Mesnrado  is  gently  rounded ; 
bat  its  fiioe  la  abrupt,  and  would  present  a  rug'ged  appsarance  were  it  not  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  the  richest  green  I  have  ever  looked  upon.    Except  a  very  narrow 


strip  of  beaoh,  all  is  one  maw  of  folia^,  tangled  vince,  and  shrubbcrv  beneath,  but 
above  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  becoming  more  and  more  lofty,  until  thoae  on  the 
Bummit  rear  their  heads  above  them  ana  half  conceal  the  lighthouse,  an  indifferent 
frame  building,  stained  and  defaced  by  the  weather." 

The  liglithoiut  shows  a  light  (the  character  of  which,  however,  is  not  properly 
•nnounced)  at  an  elevation  of  240  feet,  and  ODoaeqneiitly  ought  to  be  visible  at  15 
miles  off. 

llie  anchorage  is  an  open  one ;  bnt  the  winds  rarely  blow  fresh  fh>m  the  shore, 
and  the  only  t^nger  to  shipping  is  a  hcavv  sea,  which  sometimes  come  tumbling  in 
without  tho  slightest  premonition.  The  rTdge  of  high  knd,  the  ronnded  extremes  of 
which  forms  the  Cape,  trends  inland,  in  a  diagonal  line  fraja  the  coast ;  and  on  a 
depression  of  that  ridge,  about  half  a  mile  &om  the  lighthouse,  the  priDoipal  part  of 
tha  town  is  built. 

MONROVIA,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  contains  about  300  houses  and  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  built,  as  jutit  stated,  on  a  depression  of  the  ridge  which  sweeps  inland 
from  the  Cape.  About  midway  the  length  of  the  principal  street,  the  laud  swells  up 
like  an  earth  wave,  and  sinks  immediately  down  the  street,  which,  crossing  the  snm- 
mit,  follows  the  declivity.  On  the  summit  is  Fort  Hill,  which  comands  the  suburbs, 
the  river,  and  the  inner  harbonr,  and  moreover  from  it  is  a  verv  fine  view.  It 
is  the  ontiet  of  the  products  of  the  8t.  Paul  to  tho  North,  to  whicb  it  is  connected 
by  StoeiioH  Crtek.  The  settlements  of  CaidwrU,  &c.,  ou  the  St-  Paul,  showed 
every  indication  of  comfort  and  prosperity  ;  far  more  so  than  in  Monrovia. 

*■  The  oity  is  erected  on  an  eminence,  which  you  can  ascend  from  the  shore  bv 
cither  of  three  or  four  rugged  pathways,  past  the  church,  a  hotel,  and  the  president  s 
honse,  untU  yon  find  youtself  in  some  place,  which  one  tries  to  realise  into  the  fact  of 
a  street.  But  it  cannot  be  dune.  Houses  are  jotted  down  as  if  they  had  been 
dropped  from  the  bk\  \  flowen  of  the  richest  hue  are  in  the  gardens  ;  but  there  is  a 
stillness  with  an  absence 'of  spirit  or  business  iu  the  place,  that  made  me  at  first 
wondtc  where  I  was.  1  looked  up  at  tho  president's  house,  the  chilliest,  most  prison 
lookiog  building  at  which  I  hare  ever  gaxtd ;  then  up  at  thv  lighthouse,  a  mammoth 
pepper-caster,  then  down  the  street,  yet  no  sign  of  life  was  anywhere."  * 


After  having  doubled  Cape  Mesurado,  another  cape  is  passed  almost  as  high  as  the 
cape  itself,  and  which  forma  the  South  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Mesurado.  It  is 
called  FaUe  Cope  Metarado,  Hence  to  the  River  Jnnk  tho  coast  is  perfectly  clear. 
It  ia  green,  wooded,  and  in  some  places  moderBtcly  high.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sed  J«nk,  a  river  between  Mesurado  and  the  River  Junk,  there  ia  land  as  high  and 
wooded  as  those  near  Mesurado. 

Tho  BITEK  JUNK  is  about  10  leagnei  S.E.  by  E.  from  Cape  Mesurado.  It 
may  be  found  by  means  of  a  remarkable  saddle  land,  1,071  feet  high,  which  stands  st 
about  10  miles  up  the  country,  to  the  N.E.  In  IS  fathoms  of  water,  clear  sandy 
ground,  yon  may  anohor  during  the  rains,  with  the  river's  mouth  N.N.E.  and  the 
Saddle  N.E.,  at  I  miles  oCf-sbore.  You  may  also  anchor  in  tine  weather  at  2(  or  d 
miles  from  shore,  similar  bottom,  in  12  fathoms,  with  the  month  of  the  river  North, 
and  the  Saddle  N.  E.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  rainy  season  the  wind  seta 
strong  toward  shore,  and  the  greater  distance  is  thi-refore  required. 

There  are  some  saoken  rocks  ou  each  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  which  boats  may 
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fa  estftbliihea  on  the  left  barnk  of  ihe  river.    After  clearing  th«  W,  keet  '    " 
rids,  ateering  to  the  flBhennea's  tree,  or  where  thej'  have  coDMraoted  S 


watermaj  be  obtuned  here.    There  is  a  muftll  rvef  oL  .     .. .._ 

6  miles  tg  the  weatmrd  ^m  the  mnnth  of  the  river.  At  B  mile  from  thA  month  of 
the  Jnnk  is  that  of  the  LiUb  Batta  Bioer,  which  most  not  be  confimiided  with  Hm 
place  of  that  name  9  or  10  miks  lower  down.* 


— rrem  the  Hi»er  /nnk  to  Pioaiunt  Rites,  or  Littlk  Basu,  a  d 

of  about  3}  leagues,  the  coast  trends  to  the  B.B.,  connsting  of  red  and  whit«  diAi 
apparently  land-«tips.  This  [dace  is  known  bj  the  honse  of  the  chief,  which  ia  reij 
lam  and  remarkaole.  An  American  or  Liberian  colony  exists  hare.  On  the  eoaat 
be^re  the  town  is  a  dangeroos  reef,  which  thence  extends  A  miles  to  the  aouQt- 


B  the  town  is  a  dangero 
'Bid,  and  has  fanl  grouni         ... 
n  less  than  16  bthoms,  tor  in  a  lees  depth  the  bottom  is  roaky. 


eastward,  and  has  fanl  ground  near  it ;  so  that  no  veuel  hereabont  shonld  andific 


JVom  Pieaniny  Batta  to  the  JVhm  7Vee«,f  and  Santret  or  BvUam  TIbim,  tiw  fia* 
tanoe  ia  2|  leegnee  g  beyond  these,  to  the  eastward,  ii  the  Kiver  of  SL  Jcjin.  The 
month  of  this  river  makes  the  Orand  Bona,  or  Bittauj  Btaeh,  which  trends  in  a 
Sonth  direction,  nearly  2  miles,  lo  Batia. 

The  Nine  Trees  constitute  a  ringnlar  and  ezeellent  nark  fer  this  eoaat.  Mr.  Norria 
said  that  nothing  conld  be  more  remarkable  than  their  appearance )  and  wtiat  Ten- 
dered them  mora  bo  was  their  leaning  rather  to  the  B.W.,  which  is  coatnir  ta  nkoat 
of  the  treea  on  tiie  ooMt,  m  they  generaUy  lean  toward  the  N,W.  But  It-  BodaU 
Willuraea  says  Uiat  these  trees  are  a  good  mai^  only  when  etose  in-shore  B«ir  Grand 

Basaa,  as  tiiey  areaoarcely  ■■-•--'■-"    • -l—  ^ __i  j — . .__ 

except  seen  from  the  bay. 

The  anohorage  off  Pieaniny  Bassa  is  with  thcBe  treee  bearing  8.E.  by  E.,  nnd  fba 
large  honae  of  Uie  chief,  befbre  mentioned,  N.B.  by  E.  That  of  Onuid  Bbmb,  in  the 
rainy  season,  is  with  the  Nine  Trees  Nortii,  aboat  6  miles  distant  (as  above),  wfaci« 
you  will  lie  in  16^  fethoms,  bottom  of  very  rongh  blue  maiL  In  the  dry  seaami  tfas 
anchorage  is  nearer  shore,  in  12  fhthoms. 


THE  GRAIN  OR  PEPPER  COAST. 


The  deugcation  of  the  "  Qnin  "  Coast  is  derived  from  its  being  the  aonrce  tiom 
whence  the  Grains  of  Paradise^  Gainea  Grains,  or  Malagaetts  t  repper  is  proenred. 
This  whdesome  spioe  is  chiefly  osed  in  England  in  veterinary  medioiDea,  and  to  givn 
an  artificial  strength  to  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  vinegar  ;  though  these  latter  nsee  ai« 
oontraiy  to  laW.    The  seed  i>  the  produce  of  an  ntdomnm,  of  which  there  ara  sevonl 


*  "  All  these  Basus,  great  &nd  little,"  says  H.  Bonet-Willsmaei,  "  wen  (bmealy  Ner> 
man  establislimeDts,  as  is  still  evident  hythe  names  which  still  exist  as  given  hy  those 
hardy  navigators  along  bU  this  coast  The  words  Great  and  Little  Ba^o,  Oieat  uid 
Little  Dieppe  (Grand  st  Petit),  have  been  retained,  in  qute  of  the  half-£lnzlish  half- 
Spaniih  diaJect  which  has  been  formed  on  the  West  Coast  ot  Afrioa.  Hie  ofd  Tenem- 
brances  of  France,  alao^  rendered  easy  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  about  FishenMo'* 
River,  which  was  done  m  1812,  tbr  the  purpose  of  a  depot  for  refitting  and  re&ndimsit 
for  ships." 

t  Formorly  known  us  the  Smm  Trtt. 


I  Sfelt  Tariousl}' ;  Molagctto,  Muluguctla,  Melcgota. 


GRAND  BA8SA.  4«1 

•peetes,  bnt  the  exaot  ntunber  of  whioh  ia  not  knawn ;  one  hu  T«oentlT  been  nuule 
knowp  bj  Dr.  Duiiell,  and  oftlied  Amomum  Danielli.  Abont  from  1S,000  to  19,000 
lbs.  KDDiullj  pa;  dvt;  in  Kn^lsnd.    It  ii  brongbt  over  in  caaka. 

Tlio  ST.  JOHN'S  AIVER,  aa  befiire  atated,  ii  MQsidered  m  the  boandaiy  of  the 
Grain  Coott.  It  waa  viaited  by  Comm.  Lynch,  U.SJf.,  in  the  beginning  of  1853, 
^rtio  aaja  of  it  t— 

Within  the  bar  are  eoDcentrated  the  vatera  of  three  rivera,  the  Xteklin,  flowing 
from  the  North  i  the  SI.  John,  from  the  N  J^.  j  and  tlie  Beaton  Eivar,  &om  the  Eaat. 
TluB  great  body  of  aocumnlated  WBt«r  is  forced  through  a.  paaaage  nuroirer  than 
the  principal  stream ;  and  when  the  tide  ia  ebb,  and  the  wind  blow*  fVeah  from  tho 
ahore,  there  is  druvn  across  it  a  line  of  terrific  breakers.  At  this  season,  howerer, 
the  winds  are  ordinarily  light  i  and  with  a  akilfiil  pilot  the  bar  can  be  passed  in 
safety. 

BuobaiUUL — The  Benson  Rirer  poura  in  its  tribnte  opposite  to  Edtna,  and  on  the 
West  side  of  the  junction  is  the  flourishing  town  ot  Biuianan.'  On  the  river  adjoin- 
ing the  town  there  wai  a  ateam  saw  mill  in  operation ;  and  in  the  cove  beyond  it  one 
tmall  vessel  was  hauled  np  for  repairs,  and  two  others  were  anchored  in  the  stream. 
The  streets  of  Buehanan  are  wide,  and  parallel  with  the  beaoh. 

The  St.  John  Rivm'  is  a*  wide  as  would  be  the  nnited  streams  of  the  Meoklin  and 
the  Benson.  At  3  miles  op  it  is  separated  into  two  branches  by  fkelorg  Iiland, 
For  30  to  fiO  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  one  uninterrupted  camwood  forest,  and  very  laige 
anantitiea  are  ont  for  fuel  and  export,  The  settlements  on  the  St.  John  appear  to  be 
all  flonrishing. 

Cnuon,  «'°  establishment  above  allnded  to,  formed  through  the  energetic  mea- 
sures of  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Cresson,  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  of  the  month  of  the  St. 
John.  It  is  called  Bassa  Cove  and  Fish  Town  on  the  chart*.  It  was  founded  on  the 
peace  prinoiplee ;  but  the  maxsacre  in  183fi  demonstrates  the  folly  of  this  amid  such 
^  people.    It  wonld  appear  that  it  baa  great  capabilities  as  a  harbour. 

OSAKD  BA8SA.— The  town  of  Qrand  Basba, 
already  noticed.     The  Bamo  sort  of  provisions  and 


,2}  m 
Thii 


the  West  by  two  large  rocks  above  water,  between  which  and  the  shore  a  vessel 
drawing  14  feet  may  moor,  in  case  of  emergency.t 

The  best  marks  for  Grand  Boasa  are  the  lei^  houses  bnilt  in  the  European  style 
by  the  American  colonista.  The  govemor'a  house,  over  which  floata  a  flaf ,  nearly 
American,  ii  the  best  point  of  reeogni^on  at  a  long  distance.  Approaching  too  place, 
the  other  houses  became  apparent  t  and  a  large  nmbrella-flhaped  tree  is  seen  sur- 
■Uonnting  them  all.  You  may  anchor  off  the  government  house.  There  a 
blackn^     '■'"-""-'-      r,--   ".___^.    T_. .._  ..         . 


ro  parts  t  Bossa  to  the  right,  and  SiUna  t 


divided  into  three  priooipal  branches ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Btnton,  and  almost 
ioioUtai  BaasB  g  another  runs  U>  N.N.W.,  and  is  called  the  JfwWm  or  Maekiamd, 
A  lai^  and  conspicnons  rock,  called  TcAoeannee  Sock,  lies  abont  2  miles  from 

•  Thin  setUement  wss  founded  by  the  New  York  and  Pennaylvanian  ColonixaliDa  So- 
ciety, in  183fi,  and  oonsisla  of  the  migronta  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  Port  Cresson 
in  Uiot  year.  In  1838  the  popntalion  was  SOO,  and  m  18S3  it  wn*  600,  mnatering  lOO 
fighting  men.    It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Bassa  county  of  Liberia. 

t  Of  fliese  rocks  the  westermnost  is  called  Ttlleic  SiH,  the  other  Andriu  Hardmau.  In 
Uie  year  1761.  when  the  AtHelhy4tt,  a  French  frigate,  made  gnat  bavoc  upon  the  const,  the 
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■hore,  at  the  distance  of  6}  miles  S.E.  J  S.  from  th«  point  of  Bam  CoTe ;  and  from 
it  exteuds  a  reef  tinder  water,  2  leases  to  the  westward,  and  neartr  puallel  with 
the  coast.  On  the  shore,  within  this  rock  and  reef,  is  Tobocannee  (or  Tobacconee), 
which  may  be  known  by  r  clump  of  trees  spreading  over  it.  There  is  a  passage  for 
amall  trading  boats,  but  no  larger  vessels,  between  ths  reef  and  iand. 

The  gro'ind  all  the  way  henc«  to  Cafe  Palmas,  an  extent  of  50  leagues  is  gene- 
rally foul  and  rocky.  Small  working  chain  oablcH  are,  therefore,  here  of  esfsential 
use,  particularly  to  vessels  that  must  come  to  at  the  different  places  of  trade.  Such 
vessels  most  conveniently  commence  to  windward,  on  account  of  the  currenti  which 
■ets  along  the  coast  to  the  S.E.,  and  thus  much  time  and  expense  are  saved. 

A^r  passing  Tobocannee  Hock,  outside  of  which  is  another  rock  awash,  yon 
will  plainly  see  the  trees  of  Tobocannee,  and  can  then  bear  up 'for  the  anoboraj{e 
of  New  Sestcrs,  the  principal  mark  for  which  is  a  tcroup  of  totersbly  high  treeik 
A  good  landmark  for  this  part  is  Tobacco  Mnuat,  881  feet  hisrh.  Its  summit  is 
composed  of  two  or  three  hummocks.  It  is  on  the  parallel  of  New  Seatera,  and  9 
miles  inland. 

There  are  several  villages  at  this  point  of  JVew  Seiteri,  or  Young  'SetUri,  or  Neeton, 
once  active  slave  marts.  Continuing  along  the  reef,  you  pass  Trade  Town,  where 
some  large  magazines,  built  of  straw,  stand  near  the  houses.  Then  follows  Great  and 
Little  CuUoh,  or  Curroui,  and  Tembo.  The  lino  of  the  reefs,  which  is  interrupted  be- 
fore these  villBzea,  reappears  to  the  Soctb  of  Munjin,  the  large  black  locks  of  which 
are  surroanded  by  ahoala  reaching  2  targe  miles  off  shore.  When  abreast  of  Tembo 
you  will  be  able  to  make  out,  to  S.  IS.,  the  magazines  and  straw  huts  of  the  River 
Cettos.  It  may  also  be  made  out  by  two  lar^'e  trees,  which  stand  on  the  left  bank  oi 
that  river,  oae  of  which  is  very  high  and  spreading  at  the  top.  When  on  ^c  pa- 
rallel of  this  tree,  to  the  West  of  it,  you  may  anchor  in  6  to  8  fiithoms,  having  the 
Jtfuniin  Rocks  between  North  and  N.N.W.,  avoiding  to  choose  a  berth  to  the  South 
of  the  parallel  of  the  tree. 

ORAITD  CESTOS  RIVER.— The  entrance  of  the  River  Sestros,  or  GrmtJ. 

Ceitoi,  lies  in  about  lat.  5'  26',  long.  9'  34',  and  is  therefore  about  20  leagues  from 
Grand  Bossa  Point.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  covered  with  rocks,  of  which  several 
are  above  water,  and  2  miles  from  shore.  Here  you  may  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  niaddy 
bottcm.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  the  King's  Tuicn,  the  watering  place 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  more  than  4  leagues  ft'Ocn  the  entiauce. 

Grand  Costos  llivor  offers  the  best  position  for  a  trading  colony.  It  has  been  the 
site  of  the  palm  oil  factories  of  the  traders  on  that  part  of  the  coast  i  its  bar  affords  11 
to  12  feet  water.  The  roadstead  fur  vcsaeb  gives  better  shelter  than  is  to  be  found  on 
a  very  long  line  ef  coast;  so  much  so,  that  a  vessel  of  14i)  tons  burthen  was  once 
hove  down  and  coppered  there..  Palm  oil  in  considerable  quantity  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood.  From  (he  cipericnce  of  the  persons  employed  at  the  focloriee  there, 
the  climate  appears,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  healthy. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Custos  woa  formerly  the  Norman  establishment  of  Grand 
Dieppe ;  the  trees  and  village  are  on  the  left  or  East  bank  of  the  river,  the  villago 
being  hidden  by  the  wood.  In  some  positions,  the  entrance  may  be  distinguished  by 
■  three  hillocks,  two  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the  third.  'ITio  starboard  point, 
oD  onterinfi,  terminates  in  a  chain  of  reefs,  which  extend  a  long  distance  to  the  S.E^ 
but  you  must  close  with  them  to  enter  the  dce|iest  part  of  the  channel.  On  the  op- 
posite side  are  some  sandbanks,  which  frequently  break.  The  outermost  rock  on  the 
starboard  side  is  one  of  12  feet,  called  Spence'i  Rock,  but  ia  the  S.E.  of  this  is 
one  of  less  than  1 1  feet.  These  are  the  more  dangerous,  iuasmuch  as  that  they  do 
not  always  break. 

SAUGWIH .— The  town  of  Sangwin  is  6J  leagues  to  the  S.R.  from  the  Grand 
Cestos.  It  may  be  known  by  a  largo  rock,  called  Bai  Yah,  or  the  IhriTi  Rock,  with 
%  bushy  clump  on  the  top,  and  lying  at  2  miles  from  shore,  to  the  suuihuard  of  which 
there  is  anchorage.  Between  tne  River  Cestos  and  Sangwin,  at  2(- leagues  from  the 
former,  is  AuJ  Ctsfui,  known  by  some  rocks  which  lie  off  it,  anil  a  laigc   Military 
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palm  tree  on  the  point.  Between  the  rocka  and  be&ch  you  may  anchor.  Prariaions 
and  firewood  may  be  got  at  SsngiriT).  Baffoa  Bay,  which  follows,  is  well  uhcllered 
from  the  South  and  S^E.  The  nativeB  here  have  a  bod  repatation.  Baffoa  may  be 
known  by  having  no  large  trees  abont  it ;  some  large  rocks  lie  off  the  point,  to  the 
northward  of  which  there  is  anchorage,  in  sandy  groniid. 

Settra  Kron,  a  very  large  town  on  the  beach,  is  12  leagues  S.E.  )  E.  from  Sangwiif, 
The  fpvatest  part  of  tlie  ground  between  tsfoni,  but  afew spots  ore  Hi  for  anchorage.* 
Tujiou,  oi  Tahou,  is  known  by  three  rocks  lying  off  it,  between  which  and  the  shore 
you  may  anchor  at  1  mile  on.  One  of  these  nwks  is  pierced  through  is  a  singular 
manner.  Battva,  or  Booltiii,^  appean,  at  a  distance,  like  an  island,  and  ia  koown  by 
its  high  land  (266  feet)  and  hnshy  trees. 

8IB01T  RIVER  ia,  or  was,  known  by  a  large  single  tree  standing  upon  the  pitch 

of  the  cape,  to  the  eastward  of  which  are  some  breakers.  Off  this  you  may  anchor  in 
16  fathoms,  sand  And  atones,  at  S  miles  from  the  shore.  Sinou  makes  like  a  long  bay, 
extending-  North  and  South,  Coinniauder  Lynch  says  of  it  (in  ISSU) : — The  anchora^ 
is  an  expwed  oce  for  large  vessels,  but  smaller  ones  find  a  partial  shelter  from  the 
S.W.  winds  and  its  accompanying  heavy  sea  behind  Blobarrc  (Bloo  Bara]  Point  The 
Sinoo,  a  small  lut  placid  river,  was  selected,  abont  eiffhtcen  years  ago,  by  colonists 
trom  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  with  a  few  fironi  South  Carolina,  who  founded  the 
town  of  QreeniiUt,  on  the  right  bank,  just  above  the  river'a  month.  It  ia  the  port  of 
entry  for  the  Sinou  County. 

Qreenvillfi  presents  an  attractive  appearance  from  the  sea.  Directly  abreast  of  it 
the  shore  curvea  inwards,  and  then  stretches  to  the  North  a  long  line  of  yellow  beach, 
fringed  with  a  deep  forest.  To  the  South  are  two  bays;  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  northernmost  is  the  promontorj'  of  Bloobarre,  a  broad,  high  rock,  its  sur&ce  Wo 
and  smooth  to  the  aummit,  which  la  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Outside  this  ia 
a  ledge  of  detached  rocks,  covered  with  gulls  at  low  water,  and  between  is  the  bar. 
Above  Greenville,  which  ia  regularly  laid  out,  and  by  far  the  neatest  settlement  seen 
by  Commander  Lynch,  are  the  settlements  of  AosMifb  and  Readville,  subject  to  in- 
•undations.  Bice  is  the  principal  food  crop;  palm  oil  being  the  chief  export.  Here- 
about the  easterly  euirent  sets,  very  commonly,  2  miles  ana  more  in  the  hour. 

SETTRA  EBOTT,  &C.— Proceeding  along  the  coast,  a  long,  flat,  black  rock  will 
be  seen  ahead;  it  ia  called  the  Krou  Ruck,  and  is  the  largest  and  ontermoat  of  the 
rocks  around  it ;  it  may  be  poasied  close-to.  To  the  N.E.  of  it  ia  the  village  of  LittU 
Krov,  and  to  the  E.  by  S.  tiio  village  of  Settra  Krou.  Large,  stont-built  houses, 
oaed  as  European  factories,  stand  in  [he  middle  of  the  latter  village,  and  aerve  to 
distiiigaish  it.  The  villages  of  Kroubah,  and  Great  and  Little  JVanna  Krou,  succeed. 
All  these  villages  are  ocmpiod  by  that  exceedingly  useful  race,  the  Kronmen,  or  na- 
tives of  the  Kron  coast.  Off  here  the  bank  of  soundings  is  considerably  wider  than 
it  is  either  West  or  East  of  it ;  the  100  fathoms  line  being  here  fully  11  miles  off- 
shore, instead  of  Ifi  or  20  miles  as  elsewhere. 


•  Lieutenant  Bold  suys — "  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that  you  may  hire  men  to 
aswst  the  ship's  crew  in  the  more  luborious  occupations  of  trade  -.  they  ore  strong,  villing, 
hard-working  people,  and  strongly  recommended  to  tlis  oil  vesacls  bound  to  leeward,  as 
being  eiliemrly  Herviccable  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  sickness  of  thsir  own  men.  They  are 
fuithlul  to  you  in  a  stranKC  country,  and  content  with  a  amall  dath,  or  present,  on  quitting 
at  I'linre's  or  St.  Thomas's  lalancls,  vhence  thoy  commonty  find  conveynnce  back  to  the 
coast." — Thuso  are  the  Kntamai  already  noticed  by  Captain  Uidgley,  and  for  a 
further  ncrnunt  of  them,  Be»  the  Journal  of  the  Koyu  Qeogmphical  tiociety.  Vol.  XII., 
1842,  pp.  Wi-S. 

+  M.  du  Bi,uet-Wi]laumoi  raila  this  Granil  Buttoiiu  and  Litllo  Bulteau  (great  or  litUe 
iulU  or  mountain),  deriiiiig  the  namn  from  the  old  Norman  appellation.  Thu  lenn,  if  cor- 
rect, Diust  bv  dtrivud  trtrnt  the  hill  mentioned.  It  wuh  here  Uint,  in  18+2,  the  French 
cnmrnander  obtained  the  land  between  tie  tiTer  (Fishermen'a  River,  or  Grand  Bootou  ox 
Bultt'su),  and  Uio  Tahou  for  the  French  nation,  m  case  it  should  have  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  found  a  depot  here. 
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Kron  Settra  is  Rftdily  kvoira,  in  clear  weather,  by  the  high  and  bare  toees,  wki^ 
riee  like  roasti  of  ahip*  laid  vp.  Off  this  place  jon  may  anchor  in  Ifl  or  15  fiuhonia, 
good  Mndr  ground ;  Wt  thoae  bound  to  it  miut  cuefally  avoid  a  dangerona  reef,  ex- 
tending sj  milsB  from  shore,  and  over  which  the  aea  breaks  onoe  is  everj'  15  or  20 
minTitee.  There  are  6  fathoms  olose  to  it ;  H  or  16  fitthoms  will  carry  jaa  wttbout 
it )  but,  bj  advancing  to  12,  jon  ma^  be  agronnd.  Eraa  Setlra  aoi  the  shoal,  in  a 
line,  bearE.N.E.  At  6  miles  from  this  shtMil  is  the  Stctdiotn  Back,  off  Wappon,  which 
IB  likewise  coTered.  This  aboal  bears  nearty  S.W.  2 1  mi  lea  from  the  town,  and 
B.S.W.  3  mile»  from  a  Iwe  rock  or  islet,  westward  of  Wappon,  called  Totvarak  or 
Flat  Iile,  Wi^pea,  or  TFoDpou,  is  known  by  a  Binsle  tree  on  the  bench.  There  w«e 
two  Tillages,  Great  and  Little  Wappee,  the  former  noa  been  destioyed. 

Veefoo  or  Viffon  is  4  miles  sonth-eastward  of  Wappoii ;  it  ooniists  of  ZdOk, 
Middle,  and  Qraat  Naefbo ;  Drou,  or  Droo,  to  the  West  of  the  Sto  Dm  Sgcravot,  or 
Blave's  RiTer,  is  9  miles  beyond  Niffon.  Dron  has  been  a  place  of  good  trade  for 
ivory  and  Malgatte  pepper ;  bnt  nnless  a  boat  is  well  manned  and  armed,  it  is  dan- 

ferouB  to  trade  here.  A  rook  liee  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  may  be  entered 
y  pasting  to  the  northward.  Saddou,  or  the  Rur  Toatu,  liee  on  the  beach  ;  the 
same  oauboD  is  to  be  obserred  here  as  with  the  people  of  Dron.  Ili&  ooaat  abtnrt  it 
ia  entirety  fooL 

LITTLE  aa&  ORAVI)  SESTSBS  (or  Beitcm)  were  fomerly  the  Petit  aod 
Grand  Fans  of  the  Dieppe  traders.  The  fint  ia  8  or  0  miles  ftom  Baddoo.  Tiu 
river  on  which  it  stands  flows  throogh  a  fertile  plain,  richly  planted  with  palm  trees. 
The  second  ia  divided  from  it  by  St»t*ri  Point,  which  separates  tiie  plains.  It  b 
planted  with  some  Dmbrella-topped  trees,  one  of  which  is  remarkable,  and  will  point 
ont  the  village.  A  mile  off  the  point  is  a  large  black  rock,  called  The  Carpenter. 
Grand  Sesters  ia  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Yon  may  anchor 
off  the  Coipenter,  in  12  fathoms. 

The  town  of  Oarravtaif  is  abont  17  milee  to  the  Kinth-eaatward  of  Grand  Besters, 
At  13  miles  there  is  a  remaikable  ridge  of  trees,  a  good  landmark.  Oarraway  may 
be  known  by  three  hills  on  the  West,  with  a  clnnip  of  tr^ee  on  ita  extreme  sonthera' 
point.  Yon  may  anchor  off  it,  to  the  southward,  about  4  miles  from  shore,  in  30  (« 
24  (athoms,  good  gronnd;  but  the  coast  off  it  is  bordered  by  a  reef.  Garraway,  and 
ita  road  and  river,  were  snrveyed  by  MM.  Bonet-Willnumez  and  De  Langle ;  hnt 
although  the  little  river  ia  eaay  of  entrance  for  boats,  there  are  so  few  resources  to  be 
obtained  that  it  will  be  useless  any  further  to  describe  the  place. 

It  is  high  water,  <m  fiill  and  diange,  at  0^  4G~ ;  rise,  2}  feet  There  are  aevetal 
TiUagea  at  Garraway,  and  it  may  be  recognised  by  a  very  distinct  clomp  of  trea 
called  Blaokwill  Trees,  standing  on  a  high  hammock. 

At  3  leagnee  8.E.  from  Garraway  ia  the  little  negro  town  called  JJocft  Toum,  within 
a  point  covered  with  trees,  and  which  received  its  name  from  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rooks,  extending  from  it  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  abore 
water.  Between  this  place  and  the  eape  to  the  oaatward  is  Gipe  Palmat  Little  Taum. 
The  large  town  is  near  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  It  has  been  recommended  to  those 
paaalng  not  to  atand  nearer  to  the  eoaet  heteabont  than  in  24  fethoms,  the  acmndinga 
within  that  depth  being  very  irregular  and  the  bottom  foul. 

In  leaTing  the  coast  of  Oarraway,  to  double  Cape  Palmas,  there  are  two  routes  to 
fallow.  The  first  ia  to  pass  between  Fish  Town  and  the  North  end  of  the  Tt«&  ex- 
tending E.N.E.  of  the  Coley  Bock.  The  depth  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  channfl 
ia  7  to  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom  ;  the  width  IJ  mile.  The  current  runs  to  E.S.E.  il 
the  rate  of  2  knots,  and  often  more,  keeping  the  aame  velocity  past  Rock  Town  Point 
and  Cape  Palmas.  This  ia  by  much  the  ehortcst  route,  and  may  be  easily  done  while 
daylight  lasts.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  go  South  of  the  Coley  Hock,  on  quitting 
Garraway  make  away  for  the  West,  in  order  to  bear  up  agsinst  the  prevalent  Esst 
onrrent  and  the  West  and  S.W.  winds,  and  attain  the  depth  of  90  fathoms  before  you 
bear  off  for  the  eastward,  and  must  wait  for  daylight  to  pass  Cape  Palmas.  In  cue 
of  any  doubt  whatever,  anchor  without  hesitat4on.    fUh  Town  and  JioeJi  Toien  arc 
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bailt  on  two  points,  which  form  threo  slender  hays,  and  terminate  in  black  toekj 
heads.  The  heights  are  crowned  with  palm  trees,  and  these  and  the  woods  give  k 
TBTy  picturesque  and  varied  aspect  to  the  land. 

CAPE  FAIiHAS,  &C. — Cape  Falmaa  is  the  southernmost  land  of  all  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  its  eitremitj  lies  in  lat.  4'  22'  N.,  long.  7'  44'  16'  W.  Captain  John  Lok, 
in  IfiM,  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  along  it,aeecnbed  it  as"  Cape  de  lai  Palmat, 
a  fkir  hig-h  land  ;  but  having  oa  the  eastern  side  some  low  places  by  the  ahore,  which 
look  like  red  cliffs,  with  white  streaks,  resembling  hifehwava,  each  the  length  of  a 
oable."  It  has  been  latterly  described  as  a  land  moderatelf  high,  thickly  wooded, 
with  small  hillooks  and  clifTs  toward  the  sea,  with  red  clay  fissares  resembling  tracks 
or  roads,  and  a  large  mud-walled  town  on  the  eoatem  elciation.  The  natives  are 
described  as  poor  and  inoffensive,  and  live  principally  by  fishing;  thongh  they  some- 
times bring  off  to  vessels  a  small  quantity  of  ivory  and  malagette  pepper. 

ZiighthoOM. — On  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cape  Palmaa,  74  feet  high,  is  a 
lighthouse,  showing  ajixtd  light. 

To  the  sonthward  is  a  narrow  blnff  island  called  Ituttwoun  Island, 

At  about  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Rocktown  Point,  and  extending  in  nearly  a 
tnu  East  and  West  direction,  is  ths  Cap»  Shoal.  Between  it  and  the  shore  are  13 
fhthoms  of  water;  and  within  it,  near  the  latter,  small  vessels  may  anchor ;  but  it  is 
to  ba  noticed  that  the  current  here  sets  with  great  velocity  to  the  8.G.  At  about  2 
leagues  to  the  West  of  the  Cape  Shoal  is  the  rock  called  Q>ley't  Eock,  which  lies, 
with  the  pitch  of  Cape  Palmas,  E.  22°  S.,  3J  leagues,  and  the  treea  to  the  West  of 
Oarraway,  N.  fi°  W.,  13  miles.*  The  least  depth  over  it  is  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  it 
breaks  in  high  winds:  it  tapers  down  to  7  fathoms  all  roand,  as  close  as  you  can 
ohnck  a  biscuit,  and  near  it  are  13  fathoms.  The  Cape  Shoal  is  very  dangemu ;  but 
having  deep  water  all  round,  a  fleet  may  pass  between  it  and  the  land ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  current  sets  strongly  to  the  S.E. 

Harper. — There  is  a  Liberian  establishment,  like  that  at  Meeatodo,  Grand  Bassa, 
&e.,  on  the  point  of  the  Cape.  It  is  called  Harper,  and  proTisioDs,  wood,  water,  dc, 
may  be  got.     Yon  may  paaa  cloae  to  the  point,  and  anchor  in  front  of  the  hooacs. 

Tbade  between  GRAND  Bassa  and  Cafe  Paluas. — The  mode  of  traffic  between 
these  places  is  that  called  the  round  trade:  the  round  being  aQomina!  valuation, 
signifying  one  of  every  article  employed  in  barter,  for  a  tooth,  &c.  It  is  described 
b^  Lieutenant  Bold  (p.  46).  The  chief  products  are  ivory,  inalagette  pepper,  and 
nee.  The  latter  is  excellent  in  quality  i  but  not,  in  general,  being  propeily  cleaned, 
ia  in  the  less  demand. 


*  Tbia  rock  was  discovered  by  Oapt.  Coley,  of  the  ship  Queen,  of  London,  in  1705,  who 
■tated  it  to  lie  with  two  high  troea  sbove  Qarraway,  l>earing  North,  S  leagues,  and  the  pitch 
of  Cape  Pahnas  E.N.E.  6  leagues.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Capt.  Adams  that  it  certainly 
must  lie  nearer  to  the  land  ;  and  this  has  since  been  conflTmed.  Captain  Thomas  Hamlin, 
in  the  brig  Oi»rg>  IV,,  from  traversing  past  Cape  Palmas,  in  the  evening  and  night  of  the 
13th  of  January,  1816,  was  of  opinion  that  it  u  connected  by  a  ridge  or  a  hank  with  the 
CapeBhoaL 

Atrolb  Hon.— There  appears  to  be,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Falmas,  another  sunken 
rock,  upon  which  H.M.S.  Jlh^  struck,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1830.  The  ship  was 
miming  along  sliore,  in  12  fethoms,  at  3  or  1  miles  from  tbe  land,  and  at  1)  mile  from  tha 
ontw  breakura.  On  each  side  was  a  depth  of  10  fathoms.  From  tjie  rock  the  bearings  wen^ 
tlie  great  town  of  Cape "  '         —  ■"         ■    ■  ■       ■     •  .     t,  ,  .  .t     __  ^  _ 

clump  of  trees  on  the  et 


lU.— THE  IVORY  OR  TEETH  COAST,  FROM  CAPE  PALUA8  TO 
CAPE  LAHOU. 

The  chief  places  of  tr»do  ftre  Cavally  Bjver,  Bassa,  Wappon,  Berebv,  Tahtra,  St 
Andrew's  Bay,  hagoa  River,  Kotrou,  and  the  town  of  Lahoa.  The  moae  of  barter  ia 
the  round  traJt,  already  noticod.  The  places  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Cape  Palnuw 
abound  in  mal^ette  pepper,  rice,  and  grain.  At  the  other  places  the  chief  oonuno- 
ditJM  are  ivory  and  palm  oi! ;  and  of  tneae,  thfi  best  stock  has  been  oommonlj  tomoi 
at  St.  Andrew's  and  Lagos  River. 

In  the  offing,  the  winds,  in  tha  fine  season,  are  generally  fWtm  between  tlie  West 
and  8.W.  In  the  rainy  season  they  are  generallf  fr(Hn  IJ.S.W.  The  current  to  the 
eaatvard,  2  miles  and  2}  miles  in  the  honr. 

CAVAIXT,— At  6|  miles'  distance  from  Cape  Palmaa  is  a  little  town  called  Out' 
raiteah.  Or uwag,  or  Oretea.  In.fh>ntof  it  is  a  reef,  whiofa  plainly  ahowa  when  tlu 
breeze  baa  set  in.  After  passing  this  point  and  Tillage,  yon  will  see  the  first  of  the 
villages,  called  Cavaify,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  IMle  or  ffa^  CawUf,  and  then 
other  groups  of  villages  of  the  same  name  f  then  the  River  Cavally,  which  will  be 
mode  out  when  it  bears  North. 

The  Cavallt  Rivek  may  be  entered  to  procure  Eronmen,  or,  still  better,  anchor 
off  it.  Provisions  may  be  obtained  at  the  villages,  but  communication  is  difficult. 
One  Cavally  village  is  sitnate  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  ne«T  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  reef  extending  seaward  more  than  1}  mile. 
There  is  good  anehorage  off  the  river  in  20  fathoms.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats. 
This  place  may  be  known  by  the  two  points  at  the  river's  month,  which  ia  wide  and 
barred ;  thongh,  in^coming  from  the  westward,  you  will  not  perceive  the  river  til]  yOB 
are  nearly  to  the  S.E.  of  it. 

From  Cavally  the  coast  trends  nearly  trut  East  to  Orotea,  known  by  four  at  five 
rocks  before  it,  aome  of  which  ore  breakers.  The  land  all  along  is  even,  but  appeen 
to  double  when  yon  are  near  Orowa ;  then,  having  passed  two  hummocks  close  to  each 
other  on  the  beach,  yon  may  see  a  low,  flat  point,  pn^ecting  into  the  Bca,  which 
breaks  vei^  much  upon  it ;  this  is  Tabou  Point,  about  2  leagues  E.8.E.  from  Orowa- 
You  may  nde  before  the  town  of  Orowa  in  21  and  22  fathoms,  good  ground,  and  off 
Tabou  Point  in  Ifi  fkthoms,  at  2  miles  off. 

Between  Tabou  Point  and  the  town  of  Tahou  the  land  is  oonsiderably  higher  than 
thatto  the  westward,  and  is  vtuied  with  many  hummocks,  particularly  within  6 
leagues  of  Tahou,  where  it  is  higher.  Dear  the  coast,  than  any  other  seen  between  tbk 
•Jud  Cape  Mount. 

At  the  distance  of  7  miles  East  from  Tabou  Point  ore  the  town  and  Point  of  .Batao, 
off  which  several  reefs  extend  to  the  eastward,  nearly  a  mile  off  ohore.  The  coaattlisai 
takes  as  E.  by  S.  direction  for  5  leagues  to  Half  Bereby  or  Biribt/,  between  which 
and  the  Sivtr  Bereby,  or  Xakno,  3  leagues  E.N.B,,the  cosat  is  lined  with  reefc,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  a  mile  irom  shore.  At  d  miles  ftom  Half  Bereby,  on  the  olter 
edge  of  thU  reef,  ia  DwHt  Bock,  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Bersbv,  or  Kadakboo,  is  3  leagues  westward  of  Tahou.    It  is  situate  on  the  imi^ 

Sin  of  a  bay,  on  which  boats  can  generally  land,  as  there  is  a  projeoting  pmnt  whit^ 
reake  off  the  eea  i  there  is  also  a  rock  in  the  bay,  colled  the  Katum  Rock,  or,  aa  it 
*■"=  '■—"'; — .  been  called,  the  Devil's  Rock. 


care  not  to  approach  too  near  ttie  rucks.    Off  it  i 


ST.  ANDRETTB  BAT. 


The  BIVEK  BUS  PESEO  taXh  ioto  the  email  Say  of  San  Pedro,  at  its  East  ridea 
HiA  Weat  limita  being  »  point  irhich  shelten  the  baj  daring  the  drj  aeBBon.  The 
liver  WM  ezunined  by  Lientenant  Flenriot-de-Langle,  in  March,  1844,  who  named 
the  proi«etiu  Weat  point.  Point  du  Minou.  A  little  to  the  West  of  it  are  four  rocks, 
threeof  which  were  called  the  Three  Caravaiiet,  the  fourth,  itieMalouine,  These  break 
w  will  be  teen,  in  coming  from  the  We»t,  and  the  entrance  of  the  river  U  maslced  bj 
Point  Minon.  It  moat  be  brought  to  bearN.W.  to  open  it.  Itia  high  water  at  6''  4°'; 
rias,  6  feet  6  inches.  The  village  is  on  the  beach  between  the  Caravelles  and  Point 
Minon ;  the  entnmce  hoa  adepth  of  ID  feet  at  half  tide.  The  current  oatward  is  verj 
rapid,  but  it  waa  aaid  that  it  might  be  ascended  fi>r  several  dayi.  Wood  and  water 
majbegot  here. 

Tiiis  river  ia  the  bonndarjr  of  the  Liberian  Repnblie. 

BeTond  San  Pedro  the  coast  riacs  abrnptlj  from  the  sea  to  hills  of  a  height  of  350 
to  017  feet.     SighUmd  Jtiver  appears  as  if  it  might  be  freqaented. 

8T.  AHBREVTS  SAY.— This  bav,  aa  we  have  noticed,  lies  16  IcBf;iies  East  from 
Tahon.  It  is  easily  known  b^  the  If^h  Land  of  Or-awin,  to  the  westward  of  it,  the 
coast  of  which  is  very  rocky  in-sbore,  and  some  black  rocks  extend  nearlv  2  milea 
off.  Between  St.  Andrew's  and  St  Pedro  Rivera  are  the  towns  of  Half,  or  IMiie 
Dreioin,  Dreviin,  and  Grand  Dreiein,  the  first  forming  a  small  bav,  15  milea  from 
St.  Pedro,  and  Grand  Drewin,  6  miles  West  of  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  St.  Andrew's 
River,  a  considerable  one,  blls  into  the  bay.  A  blnff  point,  on  the  West  aide  of  its 
),  is  called  Sioartiin   Corner ;  and  behind  this,  in  tho  proper  Mason,  you  may 

''  "     '"'  '  '""      '"'"re  is  muddy  groandat  the  river'a  mouth,  aad 

1  large  round-topped  trees  show  themselvea 
above  the  land,  at  about  a  league  to  the  West  of  Swarton  Corner.  The  land  of 
Drewin,  which  ia  an  even  tableland,  seems  pretty  high  when  near  the  ahiMe,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  ao  high  aa  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  old  deecnptions. 

In  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrew's  ia  an  excellent  road,  with  12  to  8  fitthoma,  fine  sandy 
bottom,  with  tJie  two  treea  before  mentioned  N.W.  by  W*  From  this  apot  are  seen 
tiiree  lugh  hills,  the  St.  Andrew  Hills,  938  feet  high,  about  6  leaguea  inland,  appear- 
'in  one  when  the  river  ia  open  ;  and  aa  to  the  Mstward  of  the  river  there  ia  a  line 
d  olifia,  extending  more  than  4  leagues,  this  place  mav  be  readily  known.     By 


ing  in  one  when  the  river  ia  open  ;  and  aa  to  the  Mstward  of  the  ri 
of  red  olifia,  extending  more  than  4  leagues,  this  place  mav  be  readily  kno 
giving  the  chief  his  doth,  or  present,  water  may  bo  obtained  here,  and  ooala  may  pro- 
ceed 6  or  1  miles  np  the  ri*er,  if  well  armed ;  for  the  peopio  are  very  conning,  bold, 
and  treacherous.*  The  ooramon  watering  place  is  at  about  2  J  miles  up,  on  the  eastern 
aide.  The  bar  of  the  river  is  very  bad,  and  is  the  common  entrance  of  the  St.  An- 
drew's and  of  the  Tabctah  Rivera.  King  George  Town  stands  on  Swarton  Corner,  the 
Weat  aide  of  the  entrance. 

To  the  aastwftrd  of  the  cliSs  beyond  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  the  coast  is  generally  very 
low,  with*  aandy  beach;  it  has  a  very  beantifnl  appearance;  having  many  ne^m 
hotai  overahadowM  with  treea  St  ever^  shade,  red,  green,  and  oranre.  At  4J  miles 
East  of  the  bay  ia  IVmuu,  and  at  12  miles  begins  a  series  of  large  reddish  cliffit,  which 
area  good  landmark  for  this  coast,  difiering  from  the  portions  of  coast  to  the  West. 
The  village  of  Kotrou  is  3  milea  to  the  East  of  the  firat  of  these  cliffs. 


If  Ton  anchor  off  SotroD,  the  enormoua  canoea  of  people  will  immediately  put 
off  with  pooltry,  piga,  bananas,  cocoo-nnts.  Sen,     Tobacoo  is  the  moat  naual  currency 


468  lAHOU— GRAND  BAS6AM. 

Tlie  Rio  do  Lftgoa,  or  Riteb  Fbesco,  is  10  leagnea-to  the  eastward  of  St  An- 
dtew'a  Hiver.  Here  water  maj  be  obtained.  At  the  Freaco  the  led  cHfia  tcrminate. 
The  vliUgei  here  also  offer  abandonoe  of  eatablet. 

Bef  ond  the  Freaco  the  ooaat  ii  low  and  nnifbrm,  and  a  Lagoon  extendi  parallel  to 
the  eoait  line  aa  far  aa  Apollonia,  leavina'  b,  narrow  slip  of  land  half  a  mile  biTNid,  on 
which  atand  onmeroiu  Tillages.  The  high  land  forma  an  iaosr  imnge  aa  far  mm  the 
Lahon  viUag«a. 

LAZOn. — J^ACK  or  PiCANiNT  Lahou  ia  12  or  13  milea  East  of  the  Fkmxi.  like 
all  others  here,  it  ia  sairoanded  with  a  straw  palisade,  and  planted  with  palma.  The 
low  and  onifonn  coast  extends  to  Half  Lakou  and  ISait  TotoH,  at  16  and  18  milea  East 
ofFicamny  LnhoD.  The  town  of  Grand  Lahou.  on  the  West  of  the  river  of  the  nine 
name,  is  the  chief  place  of  trade  on  the  Qaoqoa  Coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
populous  in  theae  parts.  It  has  a  pleasant  aspect  from  the  sea.  Gold  dnst  end  teeth 
may  generally  be  obtained  here,  mostlv  for  fine  India  goods,  tbongh  the  oommoditiee 
for  trafSc  are  variable,  the  natives  being  very  fickle  in  their  taste.  Ships  may  rido 
before  the  town,  as  neur  the  I^ast  shore  aa  agreeable,  in  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  H.- 
thoms,  clay  gmand ;  but  westward  of  the  cape  it  is  all  mud,  or  saudf  ground,  with 
nearly  the  same  depths  of  water. 

From  the  River  Presco,  above  mentioned,  in  long.  0°  331'  W.,  lat  •*  S'  N.,  the  oooit 


n  one  unvaried  straight  line,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  to  Picaninjr 
Bossam,  in  long;  S*  £7'  W.,  lat.  5°  IS'  N.,  a  distance  of  07  miles,  the  direction  being 
E.  by  S.  ^  8.  [£.  |  N.  true).  From  thence  it  trends  in  a  line  ef^nallr  straight  iwa^ 
to  Azim,  ID  long.  2*  lA'  W.,  a  distance  of  C3  miles,  in  the  direction  of  S.E.  hy  E,  }  S, 
{E.iy  8.trut). 

Bottonleu  Pit. — Off  Picaniny  Bassam,  where  the  coast  changes  its  direction,  ia  ft 
tract  of  sea  of  anfittfaomable  depth.  This  gnlty  is  called  the  BottonHeu  Pit.  Its 
general  direction  is  North  and  South,  and  its  oreedth  from  1  to  2  miles.  On  escli  aids 
of  it  are  from  40  to  TO  fathoms;  while  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore  there  ia 
no  bottom  with  100  fathoms,  and  at  2t  niitea  is  a  depth  of  258  bthoms.  Beyond  thia 
it  exceeds  200  fathoms,  although  on  its  edges,  at  9  miles  off-shore,  there  ia  only  fiO 
&thams. 

The  coast,  which  is  generally  ton,  comprises  the  towns  of  Jaek  XaiKou,  Jacque,  er 
Jack-Jaque,  Ivory,  and  J£ni/  leory  Totont,  Picaniny  Baaam,  Oammou,  and  Gr^nd 
Samam.  The  trade  has  been  chiefly  in  gold  and  ivory,  especially  at  the  Baasams  and 
Assinee,  the  gold  being  reputed  of  a  superior  quality.  Small  cattle  are  also  puichaae- 
ablo,  with  fowls,  yams,  and  palm  oil.  The  produce  of  the  last  article  is  very  great, 
and  the  season  for  it  commences  in  September,  after  the  Gatoon  Cutlom,  or  luureat 

The  town  of  Jack  Lahou  is  nearly  9  leagues  from  Lahou.  The  land  appears  double 
for  the  first  2  leagues  of  this  extent.  At  about  11  leagues  from  Jack  Lahou  ia  Pica- 
niny Bassam,  on  a  steep  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  Bottomless  Fit.  Should _yoB 
enl«r  into  50  futhoniH,  you  must  anchor  betimes,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  dnvcn 
on  shore.  The  ssfrst  way  for  those  trading  here  is  to  come-to,  a  few  miles  to  me  east- 
ward, where  from  ZO  to  30  fathoms,  with  sandy  bottom,  may  be  found. 

QEAND  BASSAH.—From  Picaniny  Bassam  to  the  month  of  the  Biver  Sueiro 
d«  Onta  and  Grand  Bassam  the  distance  is  S  leagues.  On  advancing  fkim  the  weet- 
ward,  the  river  may  be  easily  known  by  the  cliff  or  rock  on  the  beach  of  iU  weetein 
point.  The  fiictory,  also,  vrfll  bo  seen  on  its  western  bank.  There  is  good  anohorage 
off  the  river  in  from  12  to  9  ruthoras,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  at  2  miles  off.  Plenty  ef 
wiiter  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained  here.  The  town  is  3  miles  above  the  at- 
trance,  and  opposite  to  it  the  large  river  of  Aka  and  Akha  debouches.  A  very  exle»- 
sive  Iske  penetrates  the  country  to  the  North  and  West  of  Grand  Bassam,  one  ana 
extending  20  miles  to  the  North,  and  another  lo  the  West  of  Picaniny  Bassam.  Iliese 
IJies  were  explored  by  the  French  ship  S«rp<m.l,  in  184», 


BIVEB  ASSINBB— ASSINBE. 


Cfnmd  Satiam  (or  Fort  Nemour$)  was  acquired  lij*  M.  le  ComU  Boaet-Willaninez, 
ibont  1843.  The  fectory,  or  Fort  Nemonra,  u  conalmoted  oa  the  extremitT  of  tte 
Weut  shors  of  the  river,  coniutiog  of  ft  Bqiwre  palisade,  with  butiona,  and  foni 


racks  for  the  garrisoD.  There  ie  good  anchorage  off  the  factorj,  in  11  to  14  fitthonu. 
Yon  can  easily  land,  especially  in  the  Senegal  caaoes,  at  the  foot  of  the  fort.  The 
bar  of  the  river,  which  is  a  very  short  distance  East  of  the  eatablishment,'  has  a 
depth  of  13  feet  at  low  water,  and  ships  of  moderate  draught  can  readily  clear  it ; 
once  inside,  there  is  S  to  T.fkthoms  water.  The  West  winds  assist  the  entrance,  and 
the  land  hreece  the  leanDg,  of  the  river.  Tha  chief  commerce  of  Orand  Bassam  is  in 
gold,  either  in  ingots  or  dust,  which  are  accoonted  the  purest  on  the  coasL 

BITEB  A BSHTEE-— Between  Orand  Basaam  and  the  month  of  the  Atsinee  River 
the  distance  is  8  lesgoes.  The  town  of  Assinee  former! j  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  i  bnt  it  was  de8tro;red,  in  1814,  by  the  ncighboaring  hordes,  from  jea- 
lousy of  the  extensive  trade  previo'jaly  carried  on.  The  land  about  this  place  is  low, 
but  covered  with  high  woods ;  and  the  river  is  now  rather  difflcnlt  to  make  out,  being 
ehnt  in  by  the  trees ;  bnt  it  makes  like  a  vista  between  the  woods,  which  may  be 
teen  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  current  along  shore  hereabont  sets  rapidly  to  tha 
eastward.  Yon  may  anchor  off  the  river  in  from  Iti  t«  10  fathoms,  sand  and  cUy,  at 
H  miles  from  shore. 

ASS|i  wkB  h^  FoBT  Joiktille)  is  another  French  possession,  refrained  in  1843. 
It  was  an  old  French  establishment,  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  bnt  loor 
abandoned.  The  fort,  garrison,  and  establishment  are  quite  similar  to  that  of  Grand 
Bassam  g  and,  like  at  that  place,  gold  is  the  chief  object  of  trade.  The  river,  after 
reaching  the  coast,  tarns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  West,  and  after  a  course  of  6  or  7 
miles  it  deboncfaes  from  behind  a  narrow,  sandy  tongue  of  land,  which  thus  eztenda 
from  its  S.E.  shore.  The  depth  on  the  bar  is  abont  10  feet  at  tow  water;  and  is, 
therefora,  accessible  to  ships  of  moderate  draught,  but  the  entrance  is  diffioolt  to 
make  out  aud  to  clear.  In  coming  from  the  West,  the  establishment  will  be  seen, 
and  may  be  known  by  three  palm  trees  on  the  tongue  of  land  separating  the  mouth 
of  the  nver  frxnn  the  sea.  Drifted  by  the  current,  as  soon  as  these  are  made  out,  you 
most  be  ready  to  anchor  in  front  of  the  factory.  If  you  have  cleared  the  bar,  and 
worked  np  inside  the  river,  yon  most  also  anchor  before  the  factory. 

At  T  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  runs  eastward  parallel  with  the 
coast,  is  tbe  French  commercial  factory  above  mentioned,  on  the  North,  on  a  tongue 
of  land  which  is  a  portion  of  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  very  extensive  Lake  Ahy,  which, 
with  the  Sivtf  Bia,  or  £rMabo,  is  navigable  in  the  diy  season  for  35  miles  in  direct 
distance  from  the  coast ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  this  rirer  would  probably  afibrd 
means  of  penetrating  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior. 

From  the  S.E.  part  of  Lake  Ahy  the  lagoon  of  Tendo  runs  parallel  with  the  shore 
fbr  20  milee,  at  about  a  league  inland.  The  depths  on  it  are  from  2  to  14  fathoms. 
Zake  Egii  joins  this  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  village  of  Albany,  and  is  nearly  20 
mile»long,  N.G.  and  S.W.  On  iU  B.E.  side  the  Rttitr  TanoS,  oi  Tendo,  entera  it  by 
fire  monUis,  not  one  of  which  is  navigable ;  bnt  the  small  Laka  Uitni  has  access  to  it, 
by  which  the  French  steamer  Ouet  N'dar  entered,  and  ascended  it  for  30  leagues, 
and.  thus  penetrated  Africa  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  farther  than  any  expedition, 
except  tiiose  on  the  Niger,  Several  new  people,  those  of  Anka  and  Afnma  included, 
were  thus  visited,  and  their  riches  and  commerce  opened  to  European  enterprise. 
The  banks  of  the  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  enormous  vegetation,  and  they 
may  be  navigated,  as  before  stated,  in  all  seasons.  M.  Duburquois'  expedition  to 
the  lUver  Tendo  was  in  November,  1849 ;  that  of  M.  Boyer  to  Lake  Ahy,  &c.,  in 
1843. 


IV.— THE  aOLD  COAST,  EASTWARD  TO  THE  RIVER  VOLTA. 

The  WlKD9  and  SiCAaoMI  on  this  coftat,  generoll}-,  have  been  dsMribed  in  former 
pwM.  The  interior  in  divUed  into  different  state*,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
AuiBintee,  to  the  northward  of  AJuinta  and  faniet,  is  the  chief;  and  it  is  now  the 
dreadfut  and  predominating;  power  of  all  the  country.  The  eatent  of  coart,  from  Watt 
to  East,  IB  about  95  lea^ciies  ;  and  the  cunntrie»  which  present  theoiBelTca  in  aacccsaioti 
are  Amanhaa,  ^ntee,  Inkrait,  and  Adampee;  the  lost  being  divided  from  Aqnamboo, 
on  the  East,  by  the  Riv»  Volta.* 

The  kingdom  of  Amanahea  is  bounded  Went  b^  the  Hirer  Assioee  and  the  CobiCi 
or  Ancobre,  near  Aiim.  East  of  this  is  the  territory  of  the  Aiim  and  tho  Ahanta 
conntry,  the  latter  eitenaive  district  lyinff  between  Asim  and  Secondee.  BooiMMMb, 
the  capital  of  Ahanta,  is  near  Boutrie.  The  Wattaw  country  tqqi  abng  the  whola 
of  the  northern  Ixiundary  of  Ahanta,  and  comes  down  to  the  sea  coast  at  Secooidee ) 
ill  extreme  Blast  point  is  near  Commendah  (or  Ekky  Tekkj,  or  Aktuajkie). 

Between  Cape  Coast  and  Anamaboo,  Fantee  properly  begins.  Behind  the  line  of 
ooott  on  this  part  are  the  extensive  countries  of  Abrah  and  Asaio.  Caomauie  [or  Kn- 
vaaij,  the  capital  ot  the  Ashantee  conntry,  is  situate  inland  about  180  milea  due 
NoTta  of  Ckipe  Coast.  The  kings  of  Ashantee  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  exereiaed 
dominion  over,  and  collected  Dibute  from,  all  the  countries  on  the  coast,  and  inland 
M  fiur  aa  Kong.f 

Gold  dnst,  once  the  staple  articleof  com meiveezported  from  this  part  of  the  AMcas 
ooasti  is  more  plentiful  in  the  Fantt  town  of  Annamabo  and  Cape  Coast  than  in  tboee 
of  Akkroh.  It  is  broogbt  to  the  former  places  bj^  the  Akim  and  Ashantee  tntdera, 
and  is  considered  bv  some  anlhoritiea  to  be  much  inferior  in  qualitv  to  that  obtained 
fhim  Apollonia  ondOixcove.  It  formerly  was  much  more  abonoantly  biought  to 
Akkroh  i  but  the  superior  market  for  European  merchandize  of  Cape  Coaat  ^a  re- 
duced the  trade,  to  which  rednotion  the  fact  that  little  or  no  gold  is  found  oaatYronl 
of  Akktah  bos  contribnt^.  The  gold  offered  for  sale  or  barter  is  usually  adul- 
li  bv  the 


terated,  sometimes  with  great  ingenuity,    but   thb  is   easily    detected  I, 

tomarr  superviiion  of  a  native  personage,  called  a  gold  taker.     Dr.  W.  F.  UMiielli 

F.Il.G.B.t 


*  The  gold  diut  which  is  brooght  down  &om  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial 
lands  and  soil,  and  is  washed  down  &om  the  mounttuns,  composed  of  gmnile,  gneisa,  and 
qnarti.  At  Gape  Coast  eren  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  are  impregnated  with  gold. 
Theoe  are  gathered  up,  and  subjected  to  repunted  washings  ;  and  the  avsraga  som  that  a 
whole  day's  labour  at  this  employment  will  bring  a  woman  will  sot  exceed  2d.  m  3d. 

t  The  name  of  Ashantee  and  Fantee,  the  priaciptd  nations  on  tbii  part  of  Africa,  ■■  de- 
rived by  same  from  a  tradition  that  they  were  both  the  same  people  originally,  and  being 
at  war  with  Akim,  they  endured  the  greatest  distress  from  hunger ;  the  Aahjuitees  found 
•ubailtance  from  a  plant  catlpd  Shan,  and  hence  vure  called  tihan  did!,  or  ealent  of  Shan  ; 
the  others  were  supported  by  a  tree  culled  Fan,  and  hence  were  named  Fan  didi.  ITiB 
■vexh,  didi,  to  eat,  is  beet  oipreissd  by  the  letters  dti,  which  makes  Shandti  and  Fandti,  a 
close  approximatjon  to  the  notional  names.  The  Europe  ins  prefix  A  to  Ash:intee  ia  nerw 
heard  in  the  native  proaunciation.— "  Eighteen  yearn  on  the  GKtld  Coast,"  by  Biodit 
Oruiekshank. 

X  The  fbUowing  liiblea  of  the  FanI6  and  Ashante  currency,  combed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maclean,  are  founded  upon  the  division  of  the  ounce  into  16  ackiea ;  ine  ounce  being 
wmrth  £4,  and  the  ackie  fii.  Its  acooraoy  is  goaxanteed  by  the  wull  kitowa  eiporianco  ot 
the  author. 
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There  are  numennu  ft>rta,  or  European  fbctoriea,  ettabliahod  along  the  coatt,  of 
vbichmanj  are  abandoned,  oncl  mott  are  now  of  small  importance.  TDe;  owed  their 
existence  to  tha  necessity  of  [irotectin^  the  alave  trade,  a  hamiliating  &et.  Their 
office  i«  now  to  introduce  the  civiliziag  tnfluencea  of  le^tiinate  eonuneioe. 


On  the  Gold  Coatt,  btj/ond  Cape  Three  Pointt,  are :— Acqnidah,  a  fort,  Dutch. 
Diioove,  or  Nfooma,  fort  and  Btttlemsiit,  Britiih.  Boatrj,  or  Baatre,  Fort  Barten- 
atein,  DuUli.  Tacoradj,  or  Tacorary,  fort  ^ruinsl,  Dutch.  Secondee,  Fort  Orange, 
Dnteh.  Chama,  or  Aaiwma,  Fort  St.  Sebastian,  Dutch,  at  the  month  of  the  Booaem- 
pra.  Akatafki,  or  Commenda,  fort,  BritUh.*  Eluiiaa,  or  Addina,  or  fit.  George, 
Rirt,  Dutch.  Cape  Coaitt  Castle  (Igwa  of  the  natireii},  Brituh.  Manree,  or  Moree, 
Fort  Nassau  (abandoned),  Dutch.  Aonamaboe,  BrttUh.  Cormantine  (abandoned], 
Dutch.  Tantumquerry  Fort,  Britith.*  At  Accra,  James  Fort,  Brttith  ;  Fort  Cieve- 
coeur,  Dutch ;  Fort  Christ ianborg,  Britith,  formerl]'  Danish,  Tcmma,  of  little  con- 
aideration,  formerlj  Danish.  Pram  Fram,  a  little  settlement,  British.'  Ningo  Fort, 
fbnnerlj  Danish.     Adda,  on  the  River  Voita,  caatle,  formerly  Danish. 

0»  the  eoait  btt/and  Ilia  Volta  are,  Qnitta  Fort,  formerly  Danish,  6  leagnes  to  the 
'  northeastward  from  Cape  St.  Paul ;  aiid  in  M'hjdah,  forts  at  Oriwhee,  originail; 
British,  French,  and  Fortugnwie,  bat  now  in  the  poaseBsion  of  native  cliiefc,  as  shown 
hereafter. 

A  report  was  presented  to  Parliament,  in  1842,  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Tha 
■     '      ly  directed  to  the  state  e'  '     '  '    '  .         .  .. 

'e  extract  the  following  :- 


Table  I.— Fantb  Craamcr, 


Names  of  Wo^its. 

W^htin 
COS.    schiti 

Value. 
£    s.    d. 

Names  of  Weights. 

WMghtin 
OSS.    Bckies 

Take. 
£    a.    d. 

E 

1 
It 

3 
3 

4 
6 

0    0    U 
0    0    24 
0    0    S 
0    0    TJ 
0     0  10 
0    12 
0    G    0 
OS* 
0  10    0 

0  Ifi    0 

1  0    0 
I     S    0 

1 

6 

7 
8 
9 

m 

3 
B 
11 

4 
3 

IKna 

azr  ::::::•• 
2=-°,.;;:: 

UeatonrorQiri-fim] 

Soa 

Agilaljiri   (or  Giia) 

4  10    0 
e    0   0 
6  Iff    0 

DiuMul   

Perigwan 

■  BritiBh  fbrts,  ic.,  abandoned,  are  distinguished  thus  (*), 
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Tabu  TL-'AaitAim  CoaxBicT- 


NM>M0fW«ghta. 

W«ghtm 

jE    ».    d. 

NunMofWdgfata. 

Wdghtin 
aa.    ackies 

VUne. 
£    :    d. 

Peuun 

z 

1 

li 

2J 

0  0  OH 

0     0     1 
0     0     3 
0     0     7 
0     1    3 
0    1  10) 

0*7 
0    6    0 
OSS 
0    6  10 
OSS 
0    7    6 
0    9    2 
0  40     0 
0  10  10 

Iiuoatitaii 

2 
2 

1 

7» 
11 

0  15    0 

0  17    S 

16    0 

A^intjwifbn 

lesaannifHii   

Bodonbnbn 

HerigwBn 

3  7    S 

4  10    0 

Agi»ywi    

N.B.— Anackieiseqii&ltoBAdiaiit«lakiiB,andto9Faiitetakig.  Thii  table  is  mnwied 
from  "Ethnoeraph;  of  Akknh,"  Ssc,  by  W.  F.  DanieU,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.Q.S.,  in  £dia. 
New  FMlo*.  Jonnutl,  Vol.  liii.,  IS52,  pp.  129,  130. 

The  tetntoTj  snrroundiQe  Cape  Cout  Caatle  was  oHginallj  obt^ned  from  a  tribe 
called  the  Fetuii  nlLohan  lon^  since  cea«ed  to  have  any  power  or  iaflnenoe.  It  is 
now  senerallj  said  to  be  situated  in  Faiitee ;  though,  strictlf  speBhin^,  it  is  not  ntn- 
ated  m  Faotee  Proper.  The  FantM  langaa^  is  spoken.  Being  the  seat  of  the  local 
governmeat,  the  territoiy  beloDging  to  it  is  imdentood  to  comprehend  the  entire 
colonj,  &om  Dizoove  to  Accra.  The  territo^  formerly  attached  to  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 130  square  milea.  A  small  riTer,  the  Kakoom,  or  Sweet  River,  mns  ttmnig'h 
it,  and  enter*  the  sea  6  miles  to  the  westward.  Several  riven,  namely,  the  Amusa, 
Anaqua,  and  Sacoom,  enter  the  sea  between  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra.  None  are 
navigabls,  or  can  be  entered  bj  vessels,  but  the  rivers  last  mentioned  are  narigabla 
for  canoes  and  small  craft  far  considerable  distances  into  the  interior.  There  are  no 
harbonrs,  with  the  exception  of  Uixcove,  nbere  small  vessels,  drawing  S  ot  8  feet  of 
water,  might  enter  in  good  weather.  The  remainder  are  open  roadsteads}  andvo** 
sela  discharge  their  cargoes  at  from  three^qnarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mils  from  shore. 
The  FoadstMda  of  the  several  settlements  may  be  said  to  be  always  safis  and  wrecka 
very  nrelj  oecnr ;  where  they  have  taken  place,  the^  have  invariably  occnrred 
through  carelesaness,  or  causes  that  onght  not  to  have  existed. 

The  Dutch  town  of  Elmina,  T  miioe  ta  the  westward,  is  the  nearest  large  town  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle ;  and  none  of  the  native  towns  near  Cape  Coast  are  large,  or  nn  be 
called  other  than  Titlagsi,  Djuguan,  16  miles  to  the  N.  W.,  i*  the  lai^eat.  The  eom- 
manioatioa  with  all  the  neighbooring,  as  well  as  some  distant  towns  and  Tillies,  ia 
constant. 

The  native  population  an  exceedingly  addicted  to  qnarreb,  or  "  palavera,"  as  they 
are  called,  and  taeae  frequently  were  the  sources  of  constant  petty  wars  ]  bat,  gene- 
rally, the  natives  are  not  of  warlike  habits.  It  u  now  perfectly  safe  for  any  peraon  te 
traverse  any  part  of  the  country,  and  residents  can  i^  with  perfect  safety  to  Coouas- 
rie,  a  distance  of  about  ISO  miles  from  the  coast.  The  $lavt  tradt  may  M  said  to  be 
extinguished  on  the  line  of  coast  from  ApoUonia  to  Accra,* 

■  Report,  *c.,  as  Bbovc,  Qovemor  Maclean,  App,  pp.  88—70. 
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SUveiT  on  the  Gold  Cotut  prarailt  to  %  gnat  eztea  t  amoog  the  natiTes.  Thiwe  slavet 
which  are  chiefly  fbrdomeatia  serrice,  and  not  for  pnedial  labour,  are  treated  with 
mildneas,  and  are,  oonnqaontlj,  compsratiTelj'  happy.  The  FanteM  make  no  ^ars 
now  to  obtain  their  (laTea ;  thMe  which  they  hold  are  either  bora  in  bondage,  or  are 
vhat  are  called  "alaTea  of  the  house,"  and  are  more  leniently  treated  than  others ;  or 
mre  pnrohased  in  the  neighbouriaff  coontries,  where  the  slave  trade  is  itill  carried  on  ; 
or  thej-  are  taken  in  "  pawn  "  either  for  the  debts  of  other*  or  themselvee  j  and  not 
betog  able  to  pay  tkcM  debts,  they  lapae  into  slavery. 

In  1827,  owing  to  the  heavy  expense  incnrred  by  Sir  Charles  M'CarthT,  in  his  dia- 
■slroiia  war  with  the  AaliaDtees,  toe  English  GoTemment  withdrew  all  the  public 
eetabliihaumts  from  tlu  couts,  and  gave  up  the  forts  to  the  merchants,  to  be  held  by 
thuD  aa  factoi^ei.  It  waa  then  determined  that  the  forts  should  be  delivered  over  to 
tike  merchants  on  the  following  conditiooa  i— viz.,  that  the  two  principal  forts  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra  shonld  remain  dependencies  of  Sierra  Leone  i  that 
British  law  should  continne  in  force  there ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  forts  ^uld 
be  chiefly  managed  by  a  committee  of  merchants  of  London,  appointed  bv  the  Go- 
Tcrnment.  The  forts  formerly  occupied  by  the  African  Committee  were  the  follow- 
ing:— Apollonia,  Secondee,  Commeoda,  Cormantine,  Tantnmqnerry,  Winebah,  and 
Whydah.* 

Mr.  John  Jackson  was  chosen  president,  bnt  it  was  considered  beet  to  have  an 
officer  at  the  bead  of  afiaire  in  no  way  connected  with  trade,  and  Mr.  Oeoi^  Maclean 
an  officer  in  the  African  oorpa,  waa  appointed  governor  in  1830.  Of  the  very  diS- 
c«lt  natnre  of  this  worthy  ^entlemaiTa  offloe,  and  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  national  honour  waa  maintained  by  him,  it  would  be  far  too  diffuse  to  speak  here. 
The  slight  ahir  oast  on  it  by  the  Report  of  Dr.  Madden  was  afterwards  folly  re- 
moved, and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Maclean's  government  acknowledged  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  HoDse  of  Commons.  The  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast  were  taken  more 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  in  1844,  and  the  governorship  was  given 
to  Commander  Hill,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Maclean's  long  and  arduous  services  rewarded  by 
ft  secondary  place,  which  he  ftilfllled  with  the  utmost  probity,  and  entailed  npon  him 
the  whole  jadicial  administration  of  the  oonntir.  He  died  at  Cape  Coast  m  May, 
1847,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentotionB  of  the  natives,  and  the  deep  regrets  and  respect 


*  To  those  trading  on  the  coast  it  may  be  tuefnl  to  know  the  masning  of  the  following 
words  used  in  the  Auisntee  countries,  tec.,  as  they  have  been  ezpluned  hy  the  late  Mr. 

Bowdioh. 

A  Book  or  NoTs.— A  certi£cata  of  a  monthly  pension,  fonnerlj  paid  by  the  African  Com- 
mittee to  tihe  Fantee  chio&in  tlieneighbaailioodaf  the  British  setllenieiita,  io  coiuidamtioa 
of  their  attachment,  influence,  and  services ;  which  books  or  notes  have  be^  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Ashantee,  as  his  by  right  of  oonqaest. 

C&BOCBBH,  a  chief,  governor,  or  magistrate,  Chook,  a  town  or  village.  Oustom,  ft  fes- 
tifiil,  carnival,  public  ceremony,  funeral  rite,  sacriBce.  A  Dash,  a  present.  Palavui,  a 
dispute,  a  debate,  aivument,  or  suit,  Primi,  an  elder  or  counsellor.  To  Fany&b, 
to  seise  or  kidnap.  Stool,  thr«ns,  seat  in  council,  inheritance.  Fitishb,  a  charm, 
amulet,  deity ;  any  lupematnral  power  or  ioflnsnce  i  anything  saned.    A  Fsxisui-HAir,  a 

The  BTSTmc  of  Baktib  on  all  the  coast  la  that  termed  the  Otmte  and  Ackts  Traos  ; 
•very  articla  of  mercbandue  being  estimated  at  so  many  ounces  or  sckies  of  gold ;  the  former 
being  the  ounoe  troy,  and  the  latter  the  rixtesmth  part  of  an  ounce.  The  pindpal  articles 
of  export  are  gold,  irory,  palm  oil,  gums,  and  pod-peppers.  The  clothi  for  the  market  must, 
nmerally  apeakiag,  be  India,  and  those  of  the  finest  teituro ;  for  the  eitreine  nicety  of  the 
black  merchants,  in  their  taste  and  choice.  luriNuises  that  of  the  most  scmpnlons  and  refined 
London  tradeamen.  In  rsceiving  g;Qld  dust,  it  is  requisite  to  haTe  the  assistance  of  aregalsr 
native  f«M-(at'(r,  from  Cape  Coast;  as  many  have  diacovBced,  much  to  tbeirsorrow  and  loss, 
that  the  filings  of  brssa  puis  are  not  gold '.  See  &rther,  on  this  subject,  the  injunctions  in 
Uent  Bold'*  book,  page  £7 ;  and  Adams's,  page  104. 
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of  the  whole  of  the  tchilo  population.*  Captain  Hill  loon  resigned  hJs  appointment 
to  Captain  Wtiiniett,  who,  to  »ubdue  the  atrocities  of  a  moDEter,  Quawe  Aucah,  Itiag 
of  Apolloaia,  utidartook.  an  expedition  a^cainBt  him,  after  he  had  killed  the  French 
comniandiLDt  of  Assince,  &c.,  und  in  April,  1848,  he  overtook  his  force,  and  took  him 
priaoner.  The  expedition,  though  perhaps  rash,  bein^  saccessfiil,  procured  tlie  honoor 
of  knighthood  for  QovemoT  Winnielt.  At  thistime  the  King  of  Uenmark  sold  his 
forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  f  10,000  to  the  English,  who  were  conndered  to  have  a 
good  bargain-  Thev  consisted  of  Fort  Christansboi^h  at  Accrah,  and  three  minor 
stations,  NintfO,  Addah,  and  Qaittab,  the  latter  only  being  habitable.  The  pasacsBion 
of  thene,  gained  in  1831,  gave  to  the  English  the  government  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast  between  Accrub  to  the  Ea^t  of  the  Volta,  and  the  control  of  the  tribes  subject 
to  DenmRrk,  and  secured  to  us  the  adrantHges  of  the  navigntioa  of  the  Voltu,  and  the 
rvbOiirces  of  a  country  rich  in  palm  trees,  and  an  indnatrions  population.  Gorereor 
Sir  William  Winniett  died  at  the  end  of  1651 ,  without  seeing  the  ooniplelion  of  his 
&V0Drite  scheme  to  make  the  colonies  Helf-sapporting  i  but  in  April,  1852,  Major  Hill 
and  the  council  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  one  ihillme  on  everr  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  the  dbtricte  under  British  protection.  The  Dntch,  whose  settlements  are  dove- 
tailed between  oura,  having  declined  to  impose  similar  cuaioms  dntiea,  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  Since  that  time  the  government  has  been  steadily  advancing,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  desire  of  the  natives  for  this  progreBs,  that  it  will  be 
continuous.  1'he  small  pull  tax.  has  been  quietly  collected,  and  will  do  much  to  aid 
thisodva ' 


The  cn&SENCr  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  repreaented  by  the  Indian  cowrie  {et/praa 
maiuta),  a  fimnll  shell  originally  exported  from  the  East,  and  now  diffused  in  vaat 
quantities  throughout  Western  Afiica.  Formerly  for  convenience  they  were  peifb- 
rated  and  stung  together  in  definite  numbers,  v^ich  henoe  was  called  stringa  Kud 
heads.    The  following  will  explain  the  syslem. — 


Heads. 

Strings. 

No.  of  Cown 

0 

F 

20 

0 

« 

0 

12 

480 

1 

«8 

1,920 

of  gold  dust,  or  20 

960 

3S,100 

4     0     0 

The  value  of  the  dollar,  however,  differs,  and  hence,  eoaaequently,  the  value  of  (be 
cowrie  is  also  changeable.  At  Cape  Coast  the  dollar  is  estimated  at  4(.  6d.  (or  54 
airings  equal  to  2,160  covmes),  in  Akkrah  at  13s.  (equal  to  60  atringa,  or  2,400  cow- 
ries) onrrency,  and  ebewhera  at  its   sterUng  price  4a,  2d.  (or  oO  atringa  equal  to 

2,000  oowriea.Jt 

SESCBIPTIOH,  *o.— Between  the  HiOH  Land  of  Brewin,  whioh  haa  been  de- 
■cribed,  and  Afollonia,  in  lonz,  2*  33'  W.,  the  face  of  the  country  appears  from  the 
mast  head  of  a  vessel  extremely  low ;  but  towards  and  at  Apollonia  commencoi  a  range 
of  hiUo)  or  what  may  be  called  an  undulating  country,  which  reaches  to  Barracoc. 


*  TSx».  Uaclaon,  the  celebrated  and  accomplished  Isdy  of  the  govenor,  known  to  the 
world  OS  L.  E.  L.,  (Letdtia  ElizaWth  London),  died  at  Capo  Coast  Csstle,  on  the  cveninjc  of 
the  ISth  of  October,  1838.  The  ciroumstiince  of  her  death,  aa  is  well  known,  is  enehroiulad 
in  a  painful  mjatety,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  misrepresentalion.  She  ssd 
her  husbaad  were  tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  and  they  now  lie  aide  by  aide  on  that 
lone  shore.  "Hi.  Cruickshank,  who  was  with  her  on  the  eveniog  of  her  death,  is  of  opinion 
she  died  from  some  sudden  aSection  of  the  hi^art,  and  gi'eatly  doubts  the  facts  or  testimony 
that  it  was  by  her  own  seeking.  An  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  8th  chapter  of 
hia  first  volume.  See,  also,  Hr,  Consul  Hutchinsan'a  "  Impreasions  of  Westtu-n  Africa," 
pp.  60 — 62,  where  Mr.  Cruicksbank's  statements  are  corroborated. 

t  W.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R,G.S.,  &o.    Seo  "Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,"   vol,  liL, 
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None  of  these  tailla  have  a  greater  elevation  than  400  or  oOO  feet,  and  few  are 
BO  high,  exoept  the  DeciT*  HUl,   near    Winebah,  and    Ifingo.     All    are   tbicklj 

From  AaslNKB  to  Afollonia  the  diBtauoe  ia  14  leoKuef  S.B.  by  B.  J  E.  Kght 
leagnee  to  the  eastward  of  the  former  lies  Albanee,  a  little  town  on  the  beach,  to  the 
West  of  a  square  wood,  dote  by  the  sea  side.  Yon  may  anchor  between  this  town 
and  Auinee,  in  13  and  14  fiilhoms,  good  Kronnd.  Two  degree*  farther  eutward  liee 
Tabo,  near  the  western  side  of  a  river,  called  the  Oold  Biver,  which  has  been  a  place 
of  acUvB  trade.  The  river  is  inacceesible,  and  tiic  ooaat  shonld  be  approached  with 
griM,  cantion,  aa  it  is  very  ihoal  2  leagues  ont,  with  an  indraught  and  heavy  surf  on 

Between  Tabo  and  Capo  Apollooia  commeocee  the  nndnlating  appearance  of  the 
CDuntiy,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  have  been  already  noticed. 
Four  eminences,  in  particular,  distinguish  the  coast,  and  are  eonspicnous  from  thu 
westward;  but,  in  approaching,  three  only  are  commonly  seen.  These  stand  at 
an  ccnal  distance  from  each  other,  and  stretch  in  a  line  along  shore,  the  highest  being 
284  feet 

The  nonnd  about  Cape  Apollonia  is  fonl.  The  only  good  anchorage  is  in  14  fa- 
thoms, the  abandoned  fort  bearing  N.  |  W.,  and  the  Cape  N.N.W.  \  W.  The  ruins 
of  the  fort  stAnd  on  the  beach.  The  landing  is  very  bad,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  cross 
otherwise  than  in  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  Neither  wood  nor  water  are  ta  be  ob- 
tained here,  and  very  few  refreshments,  as  limes  and  fowls,  which  may  be  had  for 
shirts,  Sto.  Ton  hind  on  the  beach  in  the  canoea  from  the  factory,  brinsing  yonr  own 
boat  to  a  grapnel  short  of  the  snrf.  The  gold  dust  of  this  place  has  been  noted  for 
its  Huperior  quality  and  quantity  i  and  it,  with  ivory,  may  be  purchased  in  barter,  aa 
at  Cape  Lahon. 

*xi>J — From  Capt  Apollonia  to  Axim  the  distance  eastward  is  7  leagues.  This 
is  the  vicejrresideoey  of,  and  flnt  factory  on,  the  coast  poseessed  by  the  Dutch.  The 
water  here  is  very  good,  and  rnns  from  a  spring ;  and  boats  land  very  easily  behind 
some  rocks.  The  month  of  the  Saenna,  otherwise  Cobra,  or  Snake  Hirer,  is  about  2 
miles  westward  of  Axim.  The  entrance  is  apparently  rocky,  and  very  small.  Three 
black  rocks  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance,  about  1^  mile  from  nhore ;  the  sea 
breaks  heavily  over  them.  Yon  may  anchor  in  8  fathoms,  moddy  bottom,  with  the 
fort  N.N.E.  2  miles  from  shore. 

The  two  group*  of  honsee,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  Fort  of  Axim,  seem  to 
be  very  miserable,  and  offer  hut  few  resonrcce  in  provisions.     Water  may  be  got  from 


CAFE  THKEE  POIHTS.—This  projectioa,  or  promontory,  as  its  name  indicates, 
forms  three  headlands,  ranging  nearly  trne  East  and  West.  The  middle  one  is  pro- 
perly the  Cape.  The  distance  between  the  extremities  is  3i  miles.  The  land  is 
even  and  moderately  high,  hut  the  shore  exceedingly  rocky,  excepting  the  in- 
terval of  two  sandy  hays.  The  small  town  of  Tacratnah  is  between  the  West  and 
middle  points.  Tho  &>uth  extremo  of  the  Cape  is  in  lat.  4°  4-1'  fiO"  N.,  long-  2°  i' 
45-  W. 

2'he  current  here  ia  exlremehj  rajtid,  and  commonly  sets  directly  in  upon  the  recf^ 
which  are  st«ep-to,  and  the  gruunil  wilhuut  u  rocky  ntid  foul.  In  passing,  gire  the 
land  a  good  offing,  at  least  of 'S  leagues,  and  j'ou  will  avoid  all  danger.  The  Cape 
Shoat.  with  2\  fathoms  least  water,  lies  three- quoiicrs  of  a  mile  South  and  S.W.  of 
tho  middle  cape.  To  those  bound  to  a  roadxtead  eastward,  it  should  be  known  thnt 
the  cnirent,  beyond  the  cape,  has  carried  many  vessels  bound  to  Cape  Coast,  or  Anr- 
mabne,  &c.,  to  leeward  of  their  ports,  and  occasioned  much  tronble  and  delay  in  beat- 
ing bock  agfun  i  but  thin  may  b«  avoided  by  proper  caution. 


Aoqoidah,  a  DnUh  fart  in  roiai,  itandi  on  the  beach  npoa  a  pmBt  I)  mile  N.E. 
of  the  eutem  point  of  Cape  Three  Points.  Off  thii  plaoe  70a  mBj-  anchor  in  from  14 
to  2  i  bthonw,  at  the  diitaoce  of  ^  or  4  inilea.    Within  n  mile  of  the  shore  are  acTeral 

pCECOVIS. — From  Aoquidah,  3j  leagaes  to  the  eaatward,  liea  ZUxcove,  originallr 
Dicl^t  Cuna,  an  Engliah  fort  and  settlement,  and  sud  to  be  as  well  situated  for  traM 
as  any  upon  the  coast,  having  abundance  of  refreshmeDts,  with  wood  and  water.  Tha 
territory'  of  Dixcove  was  obtuned  ^m  the  Atlanta  tribe,  who  at  present  nnmber  about 
30,000  or  35,000  sonli.  The  Ahanta  country  begins  at  Prince's  or  Frederichaburgh 
(Dntcb),  and  ends  near  Secondee  (English  and  Dutch  Settlement],  neaclj  40  miles  of 
•ea  coast,  and  extends  ahoat  30  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Bridsh  settlement  of 
Dixtore  owns  about  6  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  extends  30  miles  or  so  into  the  interior. 
Snffioient  com,  &c„  is  cnltivated  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soil  if  gene- 
rally oonaidered  fertile.  The  natives  are  well  disposed  towards  the  English.  The 
British  inbjeets  on  the  Dizoore  territory  consider  themselvea  qnite  apart  from  tl»  rest 
of  the  Ahantas,  who  are  Dutch,  which  has  been  the  caose  of  their  sevetal  «ara. 
These  have  attacked  the  fort  unBoooessfully  twice  during  the  last  thir^  years.*  M. 
Bonet-Willaamez  says  that  "  the  fort  is  well  kept  Qp.  The  garrison  is  composed  of 
ationt  30  black  soldiers,  commanded  for  several  years  oy  Mr.  Frank  Swuuy,  an  vSLoer 
of  great  nrbanity  and  contirial  hospitality ,"    ' 

There  is  a  small  sort  of  barboor,  made  by  a  reef  of  roeks,  bnt  which  is  fit  onlr  (or 
boats  and  barks,  and  a  fine  laading.  The  (brt  ia  quadrangnlar,  and  built  on  a  nd&g 
point  of  land :  to  anchor,  you  bring  it  North  or  N.  by  W.,  or  even  N.N.W.,  and  the 
eaatenimoet  point  of  Cape  Three  Points  W.  }  N.  1  then  it  is  just  in  one  with  tha 
westernmost  point  of  the  road.  Yon  tie  in  IS  &thoms  of  water,  clear  ooay  ground. 
There  is  a  cnrreot,  which  ohangee  at  uncertain  periods.  Water  may  be  got  coutb- 
niently,  bnt  it  is  very  indifferent,  heinr  firom  a  still  pond.  You  land  in  a  small  oora 
on  the  West  side  of  the  fort,  and  roll  uie  casks  a  small  distance.  If  the  commandant 
of  the  fort  does  not  offer  water  fVom  his  tanks,  it  is  better  to  go  to  Boutry  for  it. 
Unless  the  sea  be  very  boisterous,  this  is  one  of  the  beet  landing  nlaces  on  the  coaat, 
as  small  vessels,  drawing  11  or  12  feet  of  water,  have  been  haulea  on  shore,  cleaned, 
and  repaired  here.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  cove,  on  either  side  of  which 
yon  may  pass.  Much  gold,  of  a  fine  quality,  has  been  obtained  here.  Proceeding 
eastwara  nom  Dixcove  you  leave  to  port  a;  black  islet  surronnded  by  reefs,  called 
Abbooeore,  or  the  Banco  Stont,  which  separates  the  anchorage  of  Dixcove  from  that 
of  Boatry. 

Bactrt,  or  BoUTRT,  a  small  Dutch  settlement,  havinga  fort,  long  sinee  abandoned, 
and  now  decaying,  is  3  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Dizcove,  beyond  the  point  of 
a  small  bay.  Fowls,  docks,  and  com  may  be  obtained  here.  The  coast  from  Cape 
Thtee  Points  consisto  generally  of  a  chain  of  hillocks,  covered  with  wood. 

SMOndee,  or  S«evnd«a,  an  insignificant  place,  lies  6  leagues  to  tha  E.  W  N.  of 
IHxoove.  Between  this  and  Boutry  the  Botch  had  the  fort  of  Taeoradv  or  l^eoruT, 
now  in  ruins,  and  fbrt  Orangt,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Secondee.  The 
last  may  be  easily  known,  as  the  fort  is  built  on  a  reddish  point  of  land,  with  a  low, 
sandy  beach  eastward  and  vrestward.  The  interior  country.  North  of  Tacorady,  called 
the  Adoom  District,  is  said  to  abound  in  gold ;  but  the  pits  have  wt  been  worked 
for  many  years. 

The  coast,  both  East  and  West  of  Tacorady,  is  extremely  rooky ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  from  the  village,  in  the  offing,  is  a  reef,  4  or  5  milea  in  lensth,  that 
commonly  breaks,  although  there  ia  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  dose  to  it.  In  t£e  nig^t 
you  should  not  approach  it  nearer  than  in  16  fothoms,  and  then  with  caution  ;  as  the 
current,  in  light  winds,  may  set  toward  the  shoal-  On  the  point  South  of  Tacorady 
is  the  Taeorady  Shoal,  bearing  .E.8,E.  1  mile  fWim  the  point. 

•  Ouvenuni'ut  U«poit,  11(42,  Appendix,  pp.  73,  7*.     Mr,  F.  Swiuity,  Commandant. 


CHAMA.  47? 

Chuu.  or  AssKKA,  distingnished  br  the  Dutch  fort  of  St.  StbaHian,  liw  ahout  7 
miles  north-eaatward  tram  Sacondee,  andat  a  short  diatanoe  south- wutwaid  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bootampra,  or  St.  John's  River,  where  the  largest  and  heat  canoes  are 
made,  and  long  boata  maf  go  in  to  get  fresh  water.  The  fort  Is  rendered  Terr  nn- 
healthj  bj  the  damps  that  come  from  the  riveT.*  Captain  Adams  savs  that  Chama 
poBseasca  mnch  the  same  facilities  As  St.  Andreiva  (see  pBg«  467).  The  caDoes  made 
of  the  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  are  hrourht  down  the  river,  a  little  waj  from  the 
interior,  to  Chama,  and  aro  pnrobased  chieBy  hy  the  FortiigneM  of  Why  dab,  Ardrah, 
ftnd  Lagos,  In  Dahomej.  An«r  passing  Chama,  the  oooat  is  broken  bj  some  reddish 
elifbt  called  Otiobnn/  ;  and  yon  will  aba  see  a  second  range  of  high  lands  behind  them 
on  the  coast. 

Tlie  RiTXB  BoosBHFEA  is  the  western  bonndarj  of  the  Fanltt  cowtlry,  whicbt 
after  a  dreadful  war  of  extermination,  may  be  now  coDsidered  as  incorporated  with 
the  kindomof  Ashantee.t  The  Fantees  are  black  as  jet,  moscular,  and  well  formed; 
knd  those,  saTS  Captain  Adams,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  employed  as  canoe 
men,  can  endnre  much  bodily  fat^e,  although  they  are  apt  to  make  excnses  for 
abridging  their  labonr.  Their  natiOQEd  mark  is  three  small  perpendicular  incisions 
on  each  temple,  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  the  construction  of  their  dwellings 
and  canoes  tnev  exhibit  much  saperiority  and  skill  over  other  African  tribes.  The 
women  are  wall  formed,  and  many  are  not  wanting  in  personal  beanty,  as  their  fea- 
tures are  amall,  their  limba  finely  rounded,  their  hands  and  feet  small,  and  their  teeth 
uniformly  white  and  even.  The  women  here,  however,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  Africa,  sow  and  reap,  grind  oom,  carry  wood  and  water,  and  perform  alt  the 
drudgery  attendant  on  housekeeping,  while  the  hnabonds  are  recreating  or  sleeping. 


'  Ut.  Bowdich  Bays,  "  At  aiz  honra'  pull  up  the  Boosompia  is  an  ialand,  trhere  Atto- 
toa,  one  of  the  Warsaw  chie&,  who  aupphea  the  Dutch  with  oaiuMs,  baa  a  la^^  houee ;  foot 
hours  abave  which  is  his  croom.  CoIodsI  Stahrenberg  was  pulled  three  days  up  the  river 
hi  a  canoe ;  his  progreaa  was  much  impeded  1^  rocks,  and  at  length  arrestod  by  a  large 
cataract,  which,  hemg  considered  a  powerful  &tisbe  by  the  natives,  the  canoe  men  dared 
not  to  approach." 
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tee,  on  the  22Dd  of  April,  1817,  is  otiler  to  eatablish  an  amicable  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  state ;  for,  previously,  the  army  of  tho  Ashantefls  had  invaded  and  disturbed  the 
whole  country,  more  partiouIaTlT  Fantee,  in  which  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  several  other 
Bntiah  &ctonos  are  incQuded.  Mr.  Bowdich  aays,  that  in  1  SO?  sn  Asbontee  army  reached 
tiie  coast  tor  the  first  time.  The  Ashantees  innded  Fantee  again  in  IBII,  and  the  third 
time  in  1816.  These  invasions  intlioted  the  greateat  miseriaa  on  the  Fantees.  Few  were 
slain  in  battle,  for  they  rarely  dared  to  eueonnter  the  invaders ;  but  the  hatdheries  in  cold 
blood  were  incredible,  and  thonsands  were  drag^  into  the  interior  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  couquerois.  FsminFa,  unniitigated  by  labour,  eucceeded  the  wide  waste 
of  tho  Fantee  territory,  the  wretchodromnant  of  the  population  abandoning  itaelf  to  de- 
■pur;  and  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Cape  Coast  Castlo,  in  the  last  invasion,  engendered 
00  much  diatfOBS  and  hazard,  that  Oie  Govemmeut,  having  averted  eminent  dangier  by  ad- 
vancing a  lai^  tarn  of  gold  on  account  of  the  Fantees,  earnestly  desired  the  African  Com- 
mittee to  authorise  and  enable  them  to  venture  an  embassy,  in  order  to  deprecate  tbese  re* 
peated  oahunitirl,  to  conciliate  so  powered  a  monarch,  and  to  propitiate  an  aztennoa  of 
commerce.  This  accordingty  took  place.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  wss  ratified ; 
hut  it  was  of  i^oii  duT&tion.  In  1823,  war  with  the  Fantees  again  raged  :  and  the  army 
of  Asbantee  was  opposed  to  these  people,  headed  hy  the  gallaut  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy, 
governor  of  Biena  Loono,  ice  It  is  needless  now  to  say  that  in  January,  1824,  the  Fan- 
toes  were  nearly  annihilated,  and  Sir  Charles  fell  in  the  action.  So  complete  was  the  dis- 
comfiture, thrtt  the  marioea  of  H.M.S,  0mm  Qlendotatr,  then  on  the  station,  were  sent  to 
^nison  our  principal  fort.  Cape  Coast  Custle.  (For  other  interesting  particulars,  sae  the 
TVbwj,  Uay  3rd,  liU ;  and  also  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Oold  Coast,  by  Brodie  Cruickshsnki 
ToL  i.,  pp.  ISO— 2.) 
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The  cTutom  of  mcrificing  bmnui  beings  to  the  maoea  of  their  sneeeton  b 
all  this  coDDtry. 

Commenda.— From  off  Chama  you  may  bcb  Akatatki  (Ekky  Tekky),  or  Oomt- 
mtHda,  which  is  nearly  3  leasoM  to  the  north-eastward  ;  and  where  there  •!«  two 
■mall  forts,  Dutch  and  En);1iih,  both  now  abandoned.  Thia  place  may  be  known  by 
a  email  mount  on  the  left,  called  Gold  HilL  The  coast  near  Uie  forts  is  foul,  and  you 
should  not  approach  nearer  than  in  9  fcthoms.  To  anchor,  bring  the  English  fort  to 
bear  N.W.,  where  yon  will  have  a  good  sandy  ground. 

ST.  QEOSGE  S'ELHINA,  or  Elhina,  or  Aodina,  the  chief  settlement  of  tbe 
Dutch  on  the  coast,  lies  8  miles  westward  of  Commenda.  The  town  is  considerable, 
and  the  trade  with  Ashantee  ii  of  some  importance.  It  is  readily  known  by  the  hi|ch 
and  double  walla  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  the  fortifications  of  Fort  St.  Jamea,  stand- 
ing on  a  height  behind  Fort  St.  George.  The  town  of  Elmina  is  divided  into  two 
portions-  One  is  built  beneath  the  guns  of  the  fort,  on  tbe  peninsula  formed  by  a 
small  river,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  filthy  negro  hata,  separated  by  streets  or  lane*, 
not  less  dirty.  The  other  part  rises  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  small  river ;  it  consista 
of  a  good  number  of  European  houses,  and  negro  huts  lees  dirty  than  those  of  the 
other  part.  A  pleasant  promenade  and  public  garden  render  a  vlat  or  reaidenoe  at 
this  place  very  agreeable. 

"Water  uiav  be  got  at  Elmina,  but  should  be  procnred  from  the  ciatcma  of  tbe 
fort.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  may  be  got,  even  bullocks,  but  they  are  very  dear.  It  is 
bent  to  use  the  native  boats  to  land  or  embark,  as  the  ehip'a  boats  cannot  land  at  other 
times  than  high  water,  on  account  of  the  aballownese  of  the  small  river  which  pene- 
trate* the  town. 

The  anchorage  in  the  roada  is  in  7  bthoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  the  caetle  bearing 
North,  distant  2  miles ;  Hoant  St.  lago  a  little  open  to  the  westward  of  the  castle ; 
and  Tantnmquerry  Point,  East. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.*— From  St.  George  d'Elmina  you  see  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  7  miles  to  the  E.  by  S.  This  is  the  principal  British  fort  on  the  Gold  Coaat. 
To  the  left  of  it  is  a  small  conic  hill,  called  Phipps'  Mount,  snmonnted  by  a  tower ; 
and  by  this,  and  other  marks  described  beneath,  the  place  may  be  readily  known. 
The  climate  in  the  vicinity  is  described  as  generally  more  healthy  than  other  parts  ; 
but  even  here,  from  June  to  September,  during  the  rains  and  exhalations,  it  is  per- 
nicious. When  the  sea  is  calm,  \rater  may  be  obtained  here,  by  coming  to  a  grapnel 
at  a  little  way  from  shore,  as  black  boys  may  be  en^caged  to  swim  the  casks  to  and 
from  the  boats  \  but  as  the  water  is  ootlectod  and  prcsorred  in  tanks,  it  is  in  the  dry 
Boason  bad  and  nnfit  for  use. 

The  Ooremment  Report  on  the  condition  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other  British 
settlements  on  the  African  Coast,  which  was  published  in  1830,  includes  the  recom- 
mendation (in  182S)  of  the  late  Mai  or- General  Tnmcr,  to  retain  troops  at  Cape  Coast 
and  Accra  only.  This  recommendation  was  subsequently  adopted,  and  the  other 
British  establishments  on  the  Gold  Coast  were  abandoned. 

On  this  place,  it  has  been  said  br  Captain  Adams,  "  The  Gold  Coast  is  nearly,  if 
not  qnite,  as  unhealthy  as  Sierra  Leone ;  and  if  tbe  gentlemen  sent  out  to  Cape 
CoBJt  Caatle  were  lodged,  on  their  fuKt  arrival  from  Enrope,  1  mile  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  instead  of  within  the  walls  of  that  castle,  the  fact  would  too  soon  be 
fatally  realised. 

"  The  superior  healthfiilncsa  of  the  castle  itself  may  be  accounted  for  by  its 
southern  rampart  wall  being  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  project  a  tittle  way 
into  the  sea,  and  against  which  rocks  the  sea  beats  with  great  violence;  thereby 


CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.  4T» 

creafin^,  tA  kll  times,  a  ooot  and  refreshing  curreat  of  air  within  the  Castle.  The  aea 
breeie  atao  blows  direct!}  into  it,  pure  as  the  element  over  which  it  niags  tt«  coune ; 
and,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  this  biceuj  continues  blowing  days  and  nighia 
withont  it "        ■    ■      " 


In  a  concludiag  paragraph  of  the  Report  above  mentioned,  it  is  also  said,  h;^  a  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Barry,  that  no  oultivation,  no  sanitary  regnlations  will  STsr  render  thvse 
setUumeDts  congenial  to  European  constitutions,  perticnlarly  to  the  common  soldier, 
whoeo  irregular  habits  are  too  strongly  confirmed  evei  to  be  eradicated. 

■'  It  would  appear,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  President  Maclean,  that  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  which  Enropeans  die  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent fevers  and  dysentery.  The  msjority  of  Europeans  are  generally  taken  off 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  This  locality  is  considered  healthy  when  com- 
pared with  Jamaica,  Cuba,  or  Barbadoes.  The  moat  sickly  part  of  the  year  is  from 
the  20th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  September.  The  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
which  prevail  during  these  months  (May,  June,  July,  and  August)  are  generally 
more  fatal  to  thoso  who  have  arrived  from  Europe  lato  in  life,  than  to  those  nho 
arrive  ont  young. 

The  troops  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  commanded  by  a  European.  The  native 
population  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  0,000 ;  Earopesu  merchants,  12  ;  missionaries,  6 ; 
and  other  white  residents,  12  or  more.  The  Europeans  occupy  about  eighteen  stone 
honsea,  valued  at  £1,000  to  £2,000  sterling  each.  The  natives  live  in  "twisb" 
bouses,  made  of  mud,  which  becomes  hard  and  durable,  and  they  last  as  long  as  the 
roof  reusts  the  rain.  The  anthorities  of  the  Castle  exercise  power  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  from  Dixcove  to  Accra,  an  extent  of  120  miles.  Civiliution  is  said  to 
be  confinea  within  the  limits  of  the  Castle.  The  whole  country  about  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  one  great  wildemeas  of  verdure.  It  is  only  about  19  or  21)  laiiai  from  the 
■ea  side  where  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  From  this  distance  the  plan- 
tains, Tsms,  cassava,  and  com,  ore  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  women  to  market,  with 
their  infants  slung  across  their  backs.  The  men  treat  the  women  in  the  most  re- 
volting manuer,  making  them  do  all  the  drudgery  of  labour.  The  consequences  of 
this  brutal  treatment  are,  the  women  suffer  from  premature  exhaustion,  decrepitude, 
and  decay.  The  soil  b  poor  on  the  sea  side,  but  4  miles  inland  it  is  fit  for  any  kind 
of  tropicsl  produce.  Mr.  Scanty  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  growth  ofootton 
and  ooflee,  and  spent  mnoh  time  and  money  in  the  experiment.  At  his  death  the 
oiiltivation  of  cotton  was  neglected.  The  cotton  trees  are  non  growing  wild,  and 
the  cultivation  is  entirely  given  up.  The  coffee  grown  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  is  said  to  be  nearly  approaching  in  quality  to  that  of  Mocha  i  but  the  heavy 
duly.  Is.  3d.  per  pound,  imposed  on  its  imixirtation  into  England,  amounted  to  an  ab- 
Boliite  prohibition  of  its  growth.  The  traoe  of  Cape  Coast  au  Mnsiderably  deoreased 
of  late  years. 

In  a  communication  addreased  to  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Lloyd's,  by  Mr,  Wm.  Untchin- 
aon,  and  dat«d  Anamaboe,  2nd  March,  1827,  it  is  stated  that  several  vessels  bound  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sio.,  have  mn  past  their  port  from  mistaking  Cape  Coast  Castla 
fbr  Elmina,  and  Anamaboe  for  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  adds,  that  Cape  Coast,  viewed 
ttotn  the  sea,  has  now  a  very  diffErcnt  aspect  to  what  it  hod  before  the  rebuilding  of 
Phipps'  Tower,  now  Fort  Wiiliam,  ana  the  erection  of  other  fortifications  on  the 
heights  behind  the  town.  It  is  the  more  important  to  know  the  new  marks  from  the 
consideration  that,  if  a  vessel  gets  too  far  to  leeward,  she  cannot  get  book  for  a  coosi- 
derable  lime,  nor  without  difficulty. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  presents  an  extensive  trout  of  160  yards  to  the  sea,  but  it  lies 
low.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  objects  named  ^brt  Victoria,  Jbrt  H'itliam, 
Sntith'i  Toioer,  and  M'Oirthif'i  Battery,  with  the  Military  JlotpHal.  Smith's  Tower 
ia  a  circular  building,  of  which  the  fortified  wall  only  u  seen  on  a  hill  of  red  clay. 
M'Carthy's,  or  Hospital  Battery,  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  a  small  oitadel  at 
the  N.E.  corner,  ijmith'a  Tower,  Phipps'  and  Elmina  Castle,  in  a  tine,  bear  E.  end 
W.  Smith's  Tower  to  M'Carthy's  Battery,  S.  70°  E.  The  position  of  the  Military 
Hospital,  lengthwise,  u  N.W.  j  W.  The  North  Bastion  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  ao- 
carding  to  Captain  Vidal,  is  in  lat.  5°  6'  10'  N.,  long.  1°  13'  iV  W. 
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Lighttumw-— In  im,  tlw  Preaident  of  the  Cotnnlttoe  of  Hercluuta  before  men- 
tioned (appointed  for  laperinteDduig  the  ^niit  utniully  Toted  for  the  muateunee  of 
the  Forts  tnd  Faetorieef  vave  notice  that  a  light  would  be  exhibited  at  Fort  William, 
from  the  lat  of  October  of  that  jear,  and  thenceforth  continued  from  ennaet  to  uin- 
riaei  for  the  gmdanee  of  veaieli  Douad  for  the  Forts  of  Ebnina,  Cape  Coast  Ceatle, 
Anamaboe,  and  the  a^jaoent  aetUementa. 

The  lirht,  which  ie  brilliant,  bnniB  at  an  eleration  of  204  tet^  abore  the  medium 
lerel  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  diitaaee  from  the  beach  of  760  varda.  It  ia  fiaible  to  Tesseta 
In  every  dinctioD,  whether  approaching  or  aailing  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast- 
In  steering  for  the  anchorage  of  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  Teasels  oaght  to  bring  the  Lig^ 
to  bear  N.  J  W.,  keeping  the  lead  goingi  and  to  anchor  in  6}  or  It  hthoma  of  water; 
the  light  being  then  distant  abont  2  m^.  For  large  Teasels,  at  lUpM,  7  oi  7|  futJinm. 
is  near  eaoagh  to  the  beaoh. 

"  In  ordinarf  weather  the  light  will  be  Tisible  at  the  diitanoe  of  abont  7  leagora, 
fend  will  be  of  great  aerrice  in  preventing  vessels  being  carried  to  leeward  of  tbeir 
port  by  the  strong  south-easterlT  current,  which  rans  off  the  ooaat  abont  10  monlhs 
in  the  jeor." — (Signed,  Oeoi^  Maclean,  Preeident.} 

Upon  the  foregoing,  Capt.  Midgley  remarka  (1838),  "  The  directions  for  Cape  Coast 
Soads,  by  Governor  Macfean,         ■    •-  ■     .   i    .  -i.    .■!..  m 

moat  be  Tory  clear  when  it 

£toved.  I  fonnd  a  eood  and  very  convenient  berth  in  7  fathoms  of  water,  with  ttie 
igbthouse,  on  wiu  the  highest  part  of  the  laige  black  rock  under  the  Oastle,  dis- 
tant off-ahore  2  miles. 


The  bearmgi  from  lAs  andhoraga  in  Cape  Coast  Caatle  Boada,  as  taken  on  board 
H.U.  Bchooner  Prutcs  Regtnt,  lying  in  8  bthoma,  bottom  of  atiff  mud,  wei« — the 
Castle  flagstaff  N.N.W.,  diatant  11  mile,  in  a  line  with  the  hall  of  the  Castle  and 
Smith's  Tower  I  Elmina  Castle  W.  by  N.,  Omilea;  Queen  Anne'a  Point  N.E.,  3  miles  t 
and  Anamaboe  Point  E.  by  N.,  abont  10  mile*. 

AltASAIOE. — In  sailing  ftom  Cape  Coaat  Caatle  toward  Anamaboe,  the  re- 
mains of  Mamrea,  or  Jforse,  and  the  Dutch  Fort  JVoMiMt,  will  bo  seen.  Here  yoa 
will  have  regular  aonndings  of  8  and  9  fatfaoma,  at  abont  8  milea  off-shore.  A^ia- 
maboe  Port  IS  a  small  square  fortification,  with  four  baatioDa  and  ftrar  curtain  walls, 
mounting  37  guna,  lying  low  on  the  beach ;  and  it  cannot,  if  the  preceding  de- 
■eriptioD  bs  attended  to,  ne  mistaken  for  Cape  Coaat  Caatle,  from  whidi  it  is  distaat 
aieagnea. 


*  Cafb  CaART  Cabtib. — A  notioe,  dated  HydrogiapUe  Ofiioe,  Admiralty,  let  November, 
1639,  fltatei  thal^  at  Gape  Coast  Castle,  oU  vessels  in  the  Roads  may  ascertoui  (lie  erran  and 
rates  of  their  chronometers,  without  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  being  oorriad  on  dune 
through  the  surf. 

A  flagst^,  witii  a  gaff,  has  been  erected  on  Uie  souQiem  turret  of  the  Castle ;  and  at  11^ 
SO"  mean  time,  on  every  day,  a  red  flag,  with  a  white  ball  in  the  centre,  will  be  hoisted  at 
the  head,  as  a  preparatory  signal. 

At  1 1^  GG™,  Qreenvrich  time,  a  lAaelt  ball,  fi  feet  in  diameter,  wiU  be  hoisted  at  the  gaff- 
end,  and  tile  flag  lowered  ;  and,  at  the  instant  of  noon,  Oreenwich  mean  time,  the  ball  wiU 
be  dropped  ftwa  the  end  of  the  gaff,  and  will  immediately  disappear. 

As  Qie  falliog  of  the  ball  mnat  occuot  more  tiioa  a  second  of  time,  the  instant  of  nooa  ii 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  sopamtton  of  the  ball  from  the  gaff. 

The  latitude  of  the  flagstaff,  as  given  in  the  notice  by  Qeo.  Maclean,  Esq.,  President  «f 
the  Council,  ia  S*  S'  M'  N.,  and  its  longitude  !■  IS"  6*.  Captain  Vidal  gives  the  North  Bss- 
(ioo  in  long.  1°  18'  51*,  as  above.  Captain  W.  F.  Owen  hod  previously  given  it  in  !•  13',  or 
S  eoatward  of  the  poattion  liebre  assigned  to  it. 
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"  Anatnaboe,"  says  Mr.  Dnncoo,  "isatAwn  of  conuderable  trade.  It  has  also  a 
Terjr  f^ood  fort,  whiob,  howevor]'  is  gndoallT  ffoing  to  decay.  Its  ramparts  a»  well 
RQpphed  with  artillery,  and  capable  of  making  a  good  defence  agtunst  an  attack  from 
the  sea,  if  properly  ganisoned,  aad  it  is  quite  impregnable  br  the  uativefl  od  the  land 
or  North  Bide>— Vol.  I.,  p.  39. 

"Tha  only  thing  in  tha  nighbonrhood  of  Anamnboe  worth  mentioning  as  a  sign 
either  of  improvement  or  enterprise  is  a  good  road  for  about  10  or  12  miles  into  tne 
interior,  made  by  an  intelligent  merchant  named  Boms,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
timber  to  the  coaat,"  • 

Anamnboe  Town  contains  6,000  inhabitants ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Fant^e,  and 
other  towns  under  this  fort,  might  amunnt  to  50,000.  The  soil  along  the  sea-board  is 
poor,  but  improves  as  you  advance  into  the  interior.  Indian  corn,  yams,  cassada, 
plaintUDB,  &c.,  are  grown  ;  not  onc-thouaandlh  part  of  the  land  is  nnder  cultivation , 
but  it  is  on  the  increase.  There  ore  several  large  native  towns  in  the  interior,  from 
12  to  40  miles  distant.  The  commandant  of  the  fort  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
ffovemor  and  council  of  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  there  is  a  magistrate,  and  one  resideot 
European  merchant.  Tho  tort  is  in  tolerable  repair,  and  ganisoned  with  seventeen 
Botdlers.  It  is  better  adapted  for  trade  with  Aahantee  than  Cape  Coast ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  a  few  years  Anamaboe  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  trade  is  principally  carriod  on  in  London  and  Bristol  ships.  The 
legal  trade  with  the  natives  has  increased  greatly. 

There  is  anchorage  at  Anamaboe,  directly  before  the  town,  in  7t  fathoms,  with 
Cormantine  Fort  N.N.E.  Yon  may  anchor  in  the  same  depth,  with  the  flagstaff  of 
the  fort  in  one  with  the  second  of  the  Cormnntine  Mountains,  the  chain  of  high  land 
Been  inland  to  the  rwht.  -  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  best  berth.  Wood,  water, 
and  provisions  may  be  obtained  here. 

Connantilie. — The  former  Dutch  settlement  of  Cormantino  lies  about  2  miles 
Dorth-eaatward  from  Anamaboe  ;  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  affords  the  pleasantest 
prospect  on  the  whole  coasL  You  may  anchor  off  it  in  7  fathoms ;  the  fort  bearing 
nearly  N.W.f 

The  land  hereabouts  is  generally  bare,  with  some  bushes;  hills  are  visible  in  the 
background  frum  time  to  time,  some  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves.  The 
coast  from  Anamaboe  to  Tantum()nertT  is  a  straight  line  on  the  same  parallel,  and  off 
it  the  depth  is  less  than  elsewhere.  Seveial  villages  are  scattered  along  it,  where 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  refreshments  might  be  got. 

"  The  fort  of  Little  Corroantine  is  one  of  the  best  positions  on  the  whole  of  the 
African  coast.  It  is  built  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  100  feet  high,  washed  at  its  base 
by  the  sea.  The  village  is  a  wretched  kroom,  as  villages  are  termed,  containing  SOO 
or  600  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  by  catching  fish,  which  they  carry  to  Anama- 
boe."— Duncan. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  are  some  other  villages  bearing  the  same  name,  near  to  one 
of  which  are  the  slight  remains  of  Fort  Amokou,  formerly  held  by  t^e  French. 

"  Cormantine  is  in  a  very  irrand  and  romantic  situation.  It  is  more  regularly  built 
than  Little  Cormantine." — Duncan. 

TaatnmqiieiTy  Point  is  6  leagues  to  the  East  (trus)  from  Cormantine.  The 
abandoned  British  Fort  is  just  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  point.     The  coast  about 


■  Travels  in  Weatem  Africa  in  18-15-6,  by  John  Duncan,  formerly  of  the  1st  Life  Ouards. 
VoL  i.,  p.  46. 

t  CormanliuB,  the  first  fort  posseued  by  the  Englijdi,  was  built  by  thsm  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  ceutuir.  It  wss  token  afterward  by  the  Dutch  ;  snd,  being  stormed, 
was  almoat  destroyed  by  tha  Ashantee  army  before  it  attacked  Anamaboe.  The  situation 
U  very  commiuidiiig.— .BawrfwA. 

S.A.O.  aq 
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the  point  U  foul,  and  there  ii  a  reef  off  thore.  Off  the  fort  you  may  anchor  in  * 
AdiomB.  The  shore  eastwards  taras  abruptly  two  or  three  points  to  the  northwarda. 
At  tt}  milea  are  the  rains  of  JUonforl,  which  make  like  an  islet.  Some  honses  near  it 
are  called  Oatnnttih.    Apatn  *  is  aboTe  2  miles  farther. 

Whineball.  or  SmfAH,  formerly  distinguished  by  an  English  Fort,  is  13  milea 
to  the  eastward  of  Tantamqaerrj',  The  fort  wis  abandoned  and  destroyed  in  1812. 
At  4  miles  eastward  of  Apam  is  the  DteiF*  HUl,  a  high  coaspicuoiu  monntaio, 
close  to  the  sea  side.  Near  this  hilt  the  anchoring  groand  is  very  good  in  8  or  10 
fathoms,  with  the  hill  bearing  N.W, ;  but  in  18  or  20  fathoms  the  ground  ii 
T^7  foul. 

Prom  Whinebah  there  is  a  eommnnicating  mtb  to  the  oommerciBl  town  of  JCSAtet, 
in  the  countrv  of  the  gold  mines ;  and  on  the  East  is  a  small  river,  the  water  af  which 
is  good,  if  filled  at  a  proper  distaaeefrom  the  sea.  The  natives  reqain  a  amalt  datj 
for  watering. 

BairaOM,  or  Seniah,  having  a  small  fort  abandoned  t^  the  Dnteh,  is  sitmted  on 
the  side  of  a  woodj  hill,  with  some  rooks  before  it,  at  3  leajpies  to  the  eastward  from 
Whinebah.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  double  hill,  770  feet  high,  called  the  Paf* 
which  stands  inland,  at  3  leagoes  to  the  North  [tntt)  of  it. 

Prom  Barracoe  the  coast  trends  nearly  East  [£JV.£.],  7  leagnea  to  Accra,  at 
Inkran,^  and  about  2}  leagues  westerly  from  that  place,  is  a  small  stream  called  the 
Sio«r  Sakkoom,  with  a  village  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  on  its  weetem 
is  A  little  round  hill  called  the  Cook't  Loaf.  Having  passed  this  you  will  dasc^  tha 
high  monntains  inland,  called  the  Tafoa  Mountain*  ;  then  joa  get  even  land  of  x 
Ruderate  height,  as  for  as  Accra, 

ACOSA,  or  Akkrall. — In  a  former  page  we  have  given  a  ikotch  of  the  events 

vhich  have  led  to  the  purchase  and  occupation  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
Danish  interests  in  Accra,  so  that  it  is  now  the  only  regnant  power;  the  Dutch  fort 
bein);  abandoned  and  in  ruins,  The  actual  extent  of  temtory  belonging  to  the 
Britiah  at  Accra  was  very  limited ;  but  the  inflnonce  eictended  a  gieat  way,  say  to 
Whinebah,  20  miles  to  windward ;  to  leeward,  the  Danes  had  ail,  excepting  one  con- 
riderablo  town,  Pram  Pram,  about  20  miles  foom  this,  and  where  there  has  been  a 
small  fort,  or  redoubt.  There  are  no  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  the  Dutch 
adjoioing,  and  the  Danish  about  2  miles  to  leeward  |  there  are  other  considerable 
towns  in  the  interior,  which,  before  the  British  occupation,  mostly  acknowledged  the 
Danes.     The  black  population  here  amounts  to  about  U,000.  } 

It  is  to  Dr.  William  Frederick  Daniell,  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  that  we  owe  by 
fhr  the  most  complete  account  of  the  natives,  customs,  and  capabilities  of  Accra  ot 


t  The  Fortugueett  first  settled  at  Accra,  ahont  1493 ;  but  eieicising  the  greatest  crueltiea 

uid  enormities,  were  exiirpated  by  Uie  Accros,  who  executed  the  governor  and  his  oonntiy- 
men,  on  a  spot  whence  they  slilt  take  the  earth  to  rub  on  a  now-bom  child,  in  cc —  ~ 
Hon  of  the  event. — Sowiich. 


X  Akkra  is  famous  for  its  goldsmiths'  work.  "The  artificers  at  the  goldsmiths'  shops 
are  all  native  negroen,  taught  tbo  art,  no  doubt,  by  the  Spanish  sod  Portngaeee  ongioal 
settlers  of  thora  nations.  A  score  of  them  at  work  in  a  shop  would  rcully  be  n  picture 
wortbv  the  pi'ncil  of  Lorslne.  Some  asHayiiig,  Sfano  melting,  otheFB  Uawing  fires  with 
«mK,tl  bellon-?,  more  hammurLng  on  Lilliputian  Hnvilx ;  oUii  m  (Hirtioiiiug  with  charcoal,  and 
more  bebioiiiiig  chains  lor  rings  or  bracelets.  As  the  majoiity  of  Ibom  are  poor,  the  seld  is 
generally  brought  by  those  who  want  to  get  tlin  ornament  fHliric>iU:d,  which  can  be  dons  to 
any  design  or  pHttu-u." — HuUhiiutn'i  Imprcaiom  of  Wtatern  Africa,  p.  69. 


Akkrah,  u  well  as  of  other  portiooB  of  the  Gold  Coott.    From  his  commnoicatlon  to 
the  Ethnological  Sooietj  of  London,  we  derive  the  foUavin^ : — 

The  Akkrahs  at  preKot  only  occupy  a  territory  between  the  Sakkoom  eastward  to 
the  small  town  of  Toshio,  Dot  more  than  15  rnUes  la  extent.  From  the  Sakkoom 
westward  the  confines  are  fonne^  by  the  nnmeraus  Pnntfi  provinces ;  on  the  North 
the  two  tributary  kingJoma  of  Akim  and  Acunapiin ;  to  East  and  N.E.  the  AdampS, 
Aquambs.  and  Krepe  races  predominate.  This  small  tract  of  coast  is  called  by  the 
natiTeH  Ohdn  or  Qhd,  very  difficult  of  pronunciation.  By  the  Fantg  and  other  Iota 
nations,  it  lias  been  called  Irikran  and  Inkara,  a  term  perhaps  derived  ^om  the 
nnmetoos  ant  hills  which  abound  here.  The  principal  towns  are  three,  N'iclish  or 
English  Accra,  Kinka  or  Dntch  Accra,  the  largest  and  roost  ancient,  and  Osan  or 
Jlaniah  Accra,  now  belonging  to  the  British. 

"  The  country  in  the  neig'hbonrhood  of  these  towns  presents  a  pleasing  and  diver- 
nflcd  aspect,  stretching  far  and  wide  ;  a  succeHsina  of  long  and  verdant  upland* 
gradually  emerge  from  the  coast,  which,  as  they  ascend  inland,  become  broken  into 
a  variety  of  gentle  nndulations  and  continnona  slopes,  adorned  by  a  woodland  sceneiy, 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturcaque.  Advancing  still  deeper  into  the  interior,  these 
in  time  partake  of  a  more  minsled  character,  and  are  ultimately  plended  with  the 
elevated  mounts  and  prominent  nighland  visible  in  the  dixtance.  In  these  localities 
the  soil  is  esceedingiy  rich  and  fertile,  the  native  plantationa  or  farms  producing 
almost  without  the  aid  of  haraan  labour,  that  abuadauoe  of  food  which  ao  bountifully 
aupplios  the  nec«aaities  of  all  ranks  of  life. 

"  In  the  lowland  regions  adjoining  the  ocean,  the  land  is  partially  divested  of  those 
primeval  forests  and  Tuzurioos  underwood  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
somewhat  resembles  one  of  those  irregular  prairies  of  Southern  Africa,  whidi,  clothed 
wilh  lank  grass  and  a  few  tlowera,  are  dotted  at  intervals  by  isolaud  thickets  aod 
oocasional  clumps  of  troes."  * 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  admirable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  natives  {  in  the  work  quoted  below  will  be  found  ample 
particulars  of  the  maunors  and  coatoms — as  dress,  cleanliness — at  births,  marriages, 
deaths;  the  taw  of  inheritance,  division  of  time,  currency  (which  wo  further  extiact), 
architecture,  markets,  harvest  fcetivalii,  &o.  ;  a  paper  which  embraces  so  wide  a 
range,  and  so  elaborately  finished  from  personal  obiiervatioQ,  stands  alone  in  African 
Ethnography. 

Accra  has  been  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade,  and  distingaiahed  by  three  forts, 
British,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  The  first  is  Fort  Jamet,  the  second  Fort  Creveemiir, 
and  the  last  Chrittiaiuborg.  The  latter  was  the  obief  settlement,  or  head  quarters, 
of  the  Danes  on  the  coast  prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  British.  Large  quantities  of 
ivory  are  oblaiaable  at  Accra,  as  well  as  gold,  which  the  natives  msnu&oture,  in 
their  simple  way,  ioto  a  variety  of  beautiful  trinket*.  The  neighbouring  country 
presents  an  agreeable  and  varied  prospect,  but  is  scantily  supplied  with  water; 
althoQgb  game,  with  all  sorts  of  provision  and  stock,  and  exoellent  maize  or  Indian 
com,  abound. 

;  landing  is  therefore 
ing  before  Accra,  the  red 
spots,  seen  on  the  sea  side,  are  generally  brought  to  bear  North,  and  jou  lie  in  T 
fathoms,  sandy  gronnd ;  hut  the  best  anchorage  is  described  to  be  with  the  En|t!ish 
HagBtaff  N.  by  W.  J  W.,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  at  2  miles  off-shore.  With 
fort  James  North,  there  arc  8  or  9  fathoms,  very  soft  clay,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  come-to  with  a  light  anchor,  as  it  b  almost  impoesibte  to  extricate  a  heavy  one, 
when  once  immersed  in  the  ground. 

•  On  the  Ethnography  of  Akkmh  and  Adampi,  Oold  Coast,  Wertcrn  Africa,  by  Uie 
Ioto  WiUiiim  F,  DHoiflU,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  Asuislant-SurReon  to  the  Forces,  4c.,  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1852,  Vol.  lii.,  p.  360  et  seq. ;  Vol.  lUt.,  p.  120,  and 
p.  933  et  seq. 
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M.  le  CoTDte  Boaet-WillaiimeE  thus  describe!  Accra  : — Within  the  spue  of  2  mOea 
stand  the  three  forti  of  Akia  ;  the  first  is  the  English;  the  secoDcl  the  Dutch,  an 
abandoned  rain  ;  and  the  third  the  Danish.  The  English  fort  of  St.  June*  is 
recognizable  hj  the  whitenssa  of  its  nails ;  three  t&ll  palm  trees  a  mile  before  the 
fort  Kiso  serve  to  distinguish  it.  Yon  may  anchor  to  S.S.B.  of  the  fort  fi^staff  in  6 
or  7  fathoms,  about  a  mile  off,  on  a  flat  of  fine  sand.  Fort  Rt.  James  is  an  iiregnlar 
sqnare,  flanked  faj  bastions.  The  Earopean  honses  are  spacious  and  comfortable,  and 
gronps  of  houses  extend  aronnd  the  fbrt.  Fresh  providons  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  had 
at  more  reasonable  rates  than  those  to  westward.  Water  can  bardlr  be  got  bat  frma 
the  cisterns  of  tbe  fort.  The  landing-place  is  not  always  accewible  to  boats,  ao  tbst 
canoes  are  best. 

Leaving  Fort  St.  James,  jon  pass  before  the  mins  of  the  Dutch  fort  of  Cr^remevr, 
hardlj  a  cannon  shot  off  Fort  St.  James  ;  jou  may  anchor  off  its  flagstaff  in  5  or  8 
fathoms  vater,  a  mile  distant,  bnt  in  the  stormy  season  it  is  better  to  do  so  brtber 
off.  Port  Christian sborg,  the  principal  of  the  Danish  establishments,  is  a  Strang 
citadel,  attesting  the  ancient  maritime  splendour  of  Denmark,  but  it  is  decaying. 


Near  the  Airt  is  a  verj  populous  village,  intersected  by  very  dirty  lanes.  Tbe 
market  (well  described  by  Dr.  Daniel^  is  tbe  best  of  any  among  the  Enrapean 
estabhshments,  and  may  be  reached  by  norse  or  carriage  ^m  St.  James'  by  a  good 


Some  care  is  requii^  in  choosing  an  anchorage,  for  a  French  ship  near^  loat  an 
anchor  in  1863,  by  dropping  it  on  a  rocky  bottom,  wfaich  was  covered  with  MndT 
mod.  From  the  spot  the  English  flagstaff  bore  N.  2T  W.,  the  Dutch  fort  N.  16°  W,, 
and  Christian sborg  Fort  N.  32°  E.,  by  compass,  and  the  depth  7  fathoms. 

General  Caution.— Mr.  Finlaison  says  that  those  leaving  Cape  Coast  Oastla 
for  Accra,  should  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not  overrun  their  distance ;  for  if  tbey 
should  happen  to  get  to  leeward,  it  will  take  them  some  time  before  they  vrork 
back  against  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  strong  current.  He  recommends,  ttiat,  if  a 
ship  leaves  Capo  Coast  in  the  night  time,  it  shoold  not  mn  more  than  two-thirda  of 
the  distance. 

At  Accra  the  tide  rises  8  feet,  spring  tides,  The  current  sets,  in  general,  to  tlw 
eastward,  except  in  tbe  Uarmattan  season,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  Janoary. 

Beyond  Cbristiansborg,  12  miles  distent,  is  the  ruined  Danish  fort  of  Temma : 
6  mUes  further  is  that  of  Poree  ;  the  latter  ruins  being  on  a  high  hillock.  The  land 
continues  to  be  arid,  bare,  and  only  clothed  with  low  bushes. 

Fniin  Fram  is  a  considerable  native  village,  and  largo  whitewashed  honses  stand 
on  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  site  of  the  ruined  English  Fort  Vernon.  Should  ^on 
'  anchor  before  this,  it  is  necessary  to  sound  csrelnlly  to  avoid  the  rocky  ledge,  12mtteB 
long,  which  extends  from  the  shore  off  Force  to  i  miles  off,  at  its  East  end. 

NingO' — At  2  leagues  eastward  from  Pram  Pram  is  the  lai«e  Danish  Port  of  JFir^, 
now  in  ruins,  which  may  be  known  by  a  ridge  of  hillocks  to  uie  eastward  of  it    The 


To  the  westward  of  the  fort  is  the  little  river  of  Ningo,  which  descends  from  the 
inland  mountains  called  the  Crobo  /TiUi,  a  high  range  about  6  leagues  inland.  Of 
this  range  the  summit  is  remarkable,  being  in  the  form  of  a  great  sugar-loaf,  and 
called  Xingo  Grande,  1,431  feet  high.  ^ 


The  people  of  Ningo,  or  Ningpo,  speak  a  language  different  from  that  spoken  to  the 
westward  -,  it  is  called  Adampf,  the  name  given  to  their  country.  Tbe  people  of  tbe 
Crobo  Hills,  though  few  in  number,  have  hitherto  bafBed  the  Ashantees,  by  qnittiiw 
their  croom  ut  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  j  the  latter  being  of  great  height,  mgged, 
accessible  but  by  one  narrow  puth,  aud  with  springs  of  water  on  the  top.     From  the 
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B  tbe  large  stones  and  fragments  of  rook 

Bejood  Ningo  the  coasts  become  still  lower.  It  is  a  sandy  beach  crowned  with  « 
line  of  boahes,  the  nniformity  of  whioh  is  hsre  and  there  broken  by  wme  palms  or 
dead  trees,  fiefore  reaching  Oeeo,  22  miles  from  Ningo,  this  aridity  becomes  still 
more  moDotonous,  and  the  cieach  becomes  only  a  line  of  sand  nith  blackish  tuTts. 
It  is  a  narrow  tongue  separating  the  salt  lako  which  commQnicBtea  with  the  Volta 
from  the  sea.    Ontside  it  is  a  second  line  of  breakers.     Occo  stands  on  this  sandj' 

BITER  TOLTA.— Seven  leagaes  eastward  from  Ningo  is  the  River  Volta,  where 
the  Gold  Coast  terminates.  The  land  is  so  flat,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  place, 
Mpecially  in  oomitig  from  the  westward,  for  then  the  river  is  not  seen  till  it  bears 
N.N.W. ;  when  you  descry  the  iiknd,  which  lies  within  its  entrance.  Tree  Point, 
the  South  point  of  this  island,  brought  to  bear  N.N.W.  magnetic,  leads  into  the  river. 

In  running  along  shore  for  the  Kivei  Volta,  yon  will  soon  know  when  you  are 
abreast  of  it,  aa  the  water  changes  suddenly  to  a  dark  olive  colour  i  regular  soundings 
all  the  way,  and  the  current  setting  strong  round  the  Cape  St.  Paul.  About  Cajie 
St  Paul  the  land  is  very  low,  and  you  will  not  see  it  more  than  4  leagnes  offj  it  is 
covered  with  trees. 


Sio  Volta  received  that  name  from  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  its 
stream.  It  ponrs  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  its  quality  is  not  altered  at  a  great 
distance  in  the  sea  i  and  the  colour,  as  well  as  the  taste,  differing  from  the  common 
sea  water,  indicates  with  certainty  the  velocity  of  the  river.  The  river  was  surveyed 
in  1861  by  Lieut.  Dolben,  and  he  found  a  depth  of  II  to  29  feet  on  the  bar.  There 
are  high  breakers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  only  1  mile  wide,  and  has  two 
bluff  points :  one  to  the  West,  called  Sandy  Bluff,  on  which  are  three  palm  trees ;  the 
other  to  the  East,  named  Wood^  Bluff.  When  yon  oome  into  the  river,  you  must 
run  in  from  the  Eaat  side,  within  the  breakinK,  as  the  water  liea  very  plain  in  that 
place.  Before  the  river  is  a  flat,  extending  3  leagueB  into  the  sea,  with  from  S  to  9 
fathoms,  soft  muddy  ground,  which  is  cast  off  by  the  stream. 

The  entrance  of  the  Volta  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  from  whose  survey 
it  appeals  that  the  western  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  tongue  of  land,  5  miles  long,  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  having  on  it  a  little  fishing  town.  Adda 
Quih,  or  Kongensateen,  the  Danislk  Fort,  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  at  11 
miles  up  from  the  entrance :  it  is  now  in  complete  rnina.  The  country  between  is 
low.  The  town  of  Adda  has  about  9,000  inhabitants.  The  best  entrance  to  the  river, 
Oaving  only  2  fathoma  on  the  bar,  lies  within  a  mile  of  the  western  point.  The  coarse  ~ 
thence,  to  a  little  island  within  the  river,  ia  E.N.B.,  and  then  N.E.,  and  North  to 
Adda  CoBtle.  The  depths  ore  3,  4,  2,  4,  3,  1|,  2|,  and  3  fathoms,  all  toward  the 
western  shore,  leaving  three  woody  islands  on  the  eastern  or  starboard  side. 

Atakn,  or  AtAkkoo,  is  the  nearest  slave-trading  port  to  Accra,  65  miles  distant, 
on  the  East  bank  of  the  Volta.  This  was  formerly  a  small  fort  belonging  to  the 
Vanes,  who  claimed  the  intermediate  territory  hetween  this  and  the  Fort  of  Quitta, 
30  miles  to  the  eastward.  On  their  establishments  at  these  places  being  broken  up, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  subeequently  was  occupied  by  a  Spania[<d  of 
the  name  of  Mannea,  as  a  depot  for  slaves.  The  sorf  here  b  generally  so  bad  as  to 
*biake  landing  highly  dangerous. 

CAPE  ST.  PAUL— From  the  Rio  Volta  the  distance  to  Cape  St.  Paul  is  5  leagues. 
The  coast  between  is  low  and  broken  ;  and  the  point  is  covered  with  tiees,  as  already 
noticed.     At  nearly  a  league  to  the  westward  oi  the  point  is  the  entrance  of  the  ifio 

Secug,  01  Dry  River,  which  runs  inland  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  cr ' 

cates  with  Lake  Popoe,  &c,,  as  shown  on  the  charts. 
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RRH4BKS  VtOH  TUB  APPBAKANCE  OF  THE  LanD  FROU  THE  FoKT  OF  BODTBT  TO 

Cape  St.  Paul,  the  Ship  btaxdimq  alono  within  S  and  6  Milbs  of  ^u 
Shore.    Bi  Caftaih  B.  Wauchopii,  H.N.,  H.fi.S.  Thalia. 

To  the  eatttoard  of  Fort  Boutry  the  Fort  of  Secondee  U  seen.  Its  uppeanuice  from 
the  Ka  is  that  of  considerable  strength  ;  it  standi  close  to  the  water,  built  npon  s 
bank  of  horizontal] J  Etnitified  uodstone,  of  a  reddish  colour,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  that  of  the  sea,  by  thick  wood,  A  narrow  sandj  beach  rtretches  to  tbe  East 
and  West  of  it.  The  bare  reck  again  appears  at  the  termination  of  the  beach  to  tho 
eastward,  and  is  seen  in  seTeral  places  within  8  or  10  miles  irom.  the  fort,  in  this 
direction,  and  then  a  densely  wooded  coast. 

The  next  fort  is  the  Dutch  Fort  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Chama  or  Amna.  This  is  a 
larg^  white  fort,  sairoanded  br  natives'  butx,  having  a  long  narrow  slip  of  white 
sandy  beach  to  the  West  of  it.  The  beach  is  broken  to  the  eastward  for  about  3  miU^ 
by  the  wood  extending  to  the  water's  edge ;  when  again  a  lon^  narrow  beach  con- 
tinues for  8  or  10  miles,  and  the  red  cliff  is  seen,  bare  of  vc^tation  in  several  places. 
The  land  not  high,  but  entirely  covered  with  tow  wood. 

The  nest  fort  is  the  Fort  of  Commanda,  or  rather  the  two  forts.  They  may  be  ween 
at  the  same  time  with  Chama.  One  of  tbe  forts,  of  a  dark  grey  stone,  a  sqaara 
building,  seemed  to  be  in  tolerable  repair ;  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward, 
was  a  complete  ruin.  A  number  of  native  huts  were  near  the  forte,  and  *  great 
number  of  canoes  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 

From  thence  to  the  eastward,  the  two  large  and  magnifioont-lookiug  fcrta  (Dutch) 
of  St.  Qtorge  del  Mina,  or  Elmina,  make  their  appearance,  as  if  newly  whitewashed, 
and  are  of  a  dazzling  white.  On  approaching  them  we  observed,  about  half  a  naile 
apart,  two  other  small  forts ;  tho  one  to  the  westward  being  round,  and  the  other 

Xare.  The  western  large  fort  is  situated  upon  a  rising  rocky  ground,  about  70  f^^ 
ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  large  fort  stands  on  the  neach,  in  the  middle 
of  a  considerable-sized  village.  Some  of  the  hou»es  are  of  stone,  but  it  chiefly 
consists  of  miserable-looking  nuts.  To  tbe  eastward  of  Elmins,  the  same  low,  nndu- 
latiug,  wooded  line  of  coast  stretched  along,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach. 

Soon  af^  Elmina  is  clearlv  made  ont,  the  roond  tower  (Phipp'i  Tower,  now  Port 
Williaml  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  seen  rising  magnificently  trom  the  sea ;  it  ia  built 
upon  rising  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  castle,  and  is  tbe  first  object  which  is  seea.  On 
approaching,  the  handsome  and  extensive  castle  of  Cape  Coast  is  clearly  seen  ;  and, 
on  landing,  the  interior  does  not  disappoint  expectation,  as  the  whole  of  the  boildinn 
are  in  admirable  repair.  A  few  milee  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Coast  Caatle  the 
mined  English  Fort  of  Moret  is  seen.  The  mud  huts  of  the  natives  still  sarronnd 
the  square  brown  ruin.  Btill  further  to  the  eastward  the  small  Fort  of  Anamaboe  is 
seen.  The  appearanoe  of  the  co«st  is  similar  to  what  we  have  already  passed,  vii.,  a 
narrow  sandy  beach,  rocky  in  some  places,  and  low  undulating  hills,  oovered  with 
low  underwood  behind. 

A  few  miles  to  tbe  eastward  is  tbe  ruined,  square,  and  brown  Dutch  Fort  of  Cor- 
mantine,  situated  on  a  pretty  rocky  green  hill,  close  to  the  aea.  The  natives'  bnts 
extend  to  the  westwai^  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  eastivard  tho  same  description  of 
coast  as  that  above  mentioned.  At  5  Leasnes  to  the  eastward  of  Cormantiue  Tan- 
lumouerry  Point  ia  seen ;  it  is  low  and  rocky.  There  is  a  reef  of  rocks  lying  about 
a  mUe  to  the  N.E.,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking  when  we  passed  it.  On  fiist* 
seeing  the  pninl,  one  fort  only  is  observed  ;  on  approaching,  another  square  brown 
fort,  nearly  ioining  the  former,  is  seen,  and  the  low  land  beoomee  visible  bejood 
the  Devifa  Jlill,  which  b  the  highest  hill  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Three  Points 
and  Accra. 

When  abreast  of  Tantamqaerr^  Point,  the  Fort  of  Apam  is  seen  to  the  left  of 
Devil's  Hill ;  a  brown  ruin  of^ considerable  size.  A  large  native  villa^  snrroBnds  it, 
except  to  seaward.    Along  this  whole  line  of  coaat  (for  we  have  run  it  down  within 
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from  4  to  6  miles)  there  are  native  Tillag«s  to  be  seen  at  interrala,  consiBtinir  of 
thatfihad  mud  huts.  The  next  fbrt  Ib  that  of  Whinebah,  nnv  in  mina.  Wnen 
abreast  of  this  jon  can  jiut  see  Tantnmqnerr^  Point,  and  the  fort,  to  the  vestward, 
and  Barraeoe  Point  to  the  eastward.  Whinebah  itanda  upon  a  low  line  of  hills, 
haTing  nothing  particular  to  mark  it,  except  a  whitewashed  thatched  hoo^e  of  congi- 
derable  siie  on  the  beach,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  a  little  to  the  left.  There  is  high 
land  in  the  distance. 

The  next  point  is  Barraeoe  Point,  with  a  veiy  remarkable  palm  tree  npon  it ;  and 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  eonaiderablj  hig:her  than  the  low  land,  the  pecnliarlj  shaped 
donble  hill  called  the  Paps,  is  seen  in  the  diBtsnce.  This  and  the  palm  tree  point 
out  its  Bitnation  very  distinctly.  On  nearing  the  Point,  the  fort,  and  flagstaff, 
and  native  village,  are  seen,  and  the  distant  coast  beyond,  terminating  in  a  very 
low  point. 

On  Toundlni^  Barraeoe  Point,  the  Papa  are  mneh  mar?  distinctly  seen,  being  mnoh 
nearer  g  and  the  remarkable  bill  called  the  CooKt  Loaf,  a  oonspionotiB  round  hill,  is 
seen  close  to  the  sea. 

Accra. — The  land  to  the  West  of  the  Cook's  Loaf  appears  very  low,  and  to  nm  out 
to  a  very  low  point,  having  still  the  very  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach  ;  and  on  tha 
point  the  three  white  forts  of  Accra  are  seen,  and  a  fourth,  the  Danish,  3  mtlea  to  the 
eastward.  The  Bnglish  and  Dnteh  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other  {  so  that  the  coast 
abont  Accra  is  portienlarly  well  marked. 

We  sailed  ftrotn  this  on  the  ITth  November,  and  on  the  IBth  hauled  in  fi>r  the  land, 
and  found  oDTselves  in  the  morning  abreast  of  Ningo,  a  Danish  fort.  It  is  a  good' 
looking  whitewashed  fort,  apparently  in  good  repair,  aboat  1  miles  off-shore.  Th« 
water  shnalena  to  7  and  6  fatbomBt  a  little  farther  out,  12,  13,  and  14  fiithoms  ;  and 
all  the  land  seen  to  the  eastward  appears  very  low  indeed. 

The  marks  for  Ningo  in  the  Saiitnc  Directory  are  some  faillocks  to  the  eastwaid, 
and  the  high  conical  mountain  of  Ningo  Orande  inland  \  the  hillocks  I  oonld  not 
make  out  clearly.  When  abreast  of  Ningo,  a  small  fort  is  asea  to  the  westward, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  the  Cort  of  Pram  Pram.  There  is  the  same  narrow  line  of  sandy 
beach,  as  we  have  observed  all  along,  to  the  eastward  of  Pram  Pram  still.  Another 
white  hoose  or  fort  may  be  eeen  when  abreast  of  Ningo.  To  the  eastward,  the  top* 
of  trees  only  are  to  be  seen,  the  land  being  so  low.  6ix  and  seven  miles  from  tfae 
shore,  the  soundings  along  tbe  coast  ore  11  to  1^  and  14  fathoms,  coarae  Band,  and  in 
some  places  rocky  Dottom. 

A  great  quantity  of  sea  weed  was  seen  to  the  eastward  of  Ningo ;  the  first  we  met 
with  on  the  coast.  Abesm  of  us,  about  V'  p.m.,  some  milea  to  the  eastward  of 
Ningo,  observed  a  flagstaff,  and  two  large  thatohed  henset ;  a  number  of  naked  ne- 
groes ;  and  on  the  beach  was  a  great  deal  of  surf.  The  wood  on  the  coast  here  etta- 
sisia  chiefly  of  a  peootiar  kind  of  palm,  the  stem  similar  to  the  cocoo^at  tree,  bnt 
the  upper  part  more  bushy,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  silver  tree  at  the  Cape 
[Oaoi  Hope"]. 


%'■  p.m., 
n  this  b 


9  bearing  alone  upon  which  it  can  he  seen.    The  two  bluff  heads  at  tbe 

entrance  appear  very  bold,  and  make  tfae  month  of  the  river  veiy  ob^oas.  In  stand- 
ing along  to  the  eastward,  the  entrance  was  not  seen  above  Bve  minutes,  us  it  waa 
Boon  shut  in  by  the  eastern  blufC 

The  whole  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Volta,  to  Cape  St.  Paul,  is  very  low  ; 
nothing  but  trees  are  seen.  In  9}  fathoms  off  the  Cape  this  is  its  appearance ;  nor 
conld  tbo  Cape  itself  be  made  out,  except  from  the  trenaing  away  of  toe  land  to  the 
northward. 


Iti  weatem  point.  Cape  St.  Paul,  liu  been  described)  its  eastern  extremity  has 
been  called  Cape  Formoia.  In  both  oases  the  appellative  Ct^  has  been  most  im- 
proper!; applied ;  for  these  extremities,  as  well  as  the  iDtermediate  coast,  are  very  low. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  determined  by  survey,  that  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  rot 
even  «  projeoting  point  to  which  the  charaeteriatio  of  Point  can  apply.  This  is  the 
reason  why  differeat  spots  of  land  have  been  from  time  to  time  sasnmed  aa  the  Gipe, 
and  misrepresented  accordingly. 

The  whole  of  the  coast,  between  the  Rivers  Benin  and  Old  Calabar,  is  veir  lt"vi 
and  almost  uniformly  level  land;  the  only  vbible  inequalities  being  caoaed  dt  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  which  in  many  places  spring  ap  out  of  a  swamp ;  the  land  \>eing 
Dverfiowed  at  high  water,  in  some  parts,  far  miles.  Near  the  sea  coast  ore  nomenms 
creeks,  navif^able  by  large  canoes  and  forming  a  oommnnicatioa  between  the  above 
rivers;  and  I  have  been  assured,  even  as  far  as  Lagos  and  Wbydsh.  To  nao  the 
words  of  Dr.  Boyle,  in  his  work  on  Fevers  (I  quote  from  memory),  "  This  ooost  is 
forbidding  in  its  aspect,  dangerous  to  approach,  repulsive  when  examined,  and  dis- 
gusting when  known." — Capt.  T.  Midgley. 

aVITTA,  fto.— The  former  Danish,  hat  now  British  Fort  of  Qititta,  is  4)  teagnea 
to  the  N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Paul.  It  is  nearly  abandoned.  The  land  between  is  tow 
and  marshy,  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  fort  is  included  in  an  in- 
dependent 8tat«  of  Kerrapay,  called  Agtooona,  which  extends  thence  along  the  oo«st 
to  the  Volta.  There  are  six  tovms  *  between,  the  principal  of  which  is  Ag'woona, 
and  the  cabooeer  of  this  place  is  sapreme  over  the  others,  but  not  abeolate. 

Plenty  of  stock,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  at  Quitta  i  and  there  is  also  a  good  anchorage 
in  d|  fathoms,  fine  sand,  with  the  fort  bearing  W.  by  N.  2  miles. 

Between  Qnitta  and  Popoe  are  four  Kerrapay  towns,  governed  by  carboceers,  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  Agwoona.  From  Quitta  to  AcpUjah,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  N.E.  is  nearly  3  leagues;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  from  the  latter  to 
Paurty.  The  coast  flat  oU  the  way.  From  Paurey  the  coast  trends  easterly  to 
OugligoQ,  4  leagues.  The  lost  may  be  known  by  four  hills  on  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  it, — the  only  eminencea  hereaboat,  and  from  which  the  town  called  LiUh 
Popoa  is  true  East,  4  leagues. 

Before  reaching  Little  Fopoe,  the  coast  loses  its  aridity  and  becomes  green  and 
wooded  at  the  village  of  FUh  Tovm,  but  after  passing  this  it  afain  becomes  the  bar- 
ren sand,  bare  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  trees  )  and  before  seeing  Little 
Popoe  it  becomes  entirely  bore  of  vegetation.  The  mass  of  blackish  houses  at  the 
latter  place,  therefore,  are  very  plainly  to  be  seen  :  a  few  palm  trees  only  are  %a  be 
seen  near  it. 

FOPO&— From  Quitta  to  Little  Popoe,  about  12  leagues  E.  <  N.  IN.E.  bj/E.^  £.] 
the  coast,  rounding  regularly,  forms  a  bight,  in  which  from  7  to  15  fathoms  may  be 
found  at  4  leagues  from  the  rilore. 

Little  Fopoe  t  is,  or  rather  was,  one  of  the  most  eztenaive  slave  factories  on  the 


*  "The  Spanish  and  Portugese  names  of  the  places  on  this  coast,  ore  theremnsnis  of  tbs 
former  eitenaive  slave  trade  carried  on  hv  these  nations,  and  are  often  cmfounded  wiHi  the 
native  nomee.  Thos  the  muDes  of  FadiDnB,  Mies  ChiCA,  Oogmoa,  Port  Seguro,  an  con- 
fused with  liosB  of  Dnmfiou,  Pawrey,  QuigUon,  and  merely  designate  half  a  doien  n 


WHYDAH.  4S» 

MMt  I  if  ii  clow  ta  the  w&ter  side,  and  has  a  vtry  bad  beach  to  land  on.  The  Dutch 
once  had  a  fitotorj  here,  but  no  sort  of  furtiflcation.  A  little  river,  the  month  of 
whiob  ia  choked  up  with  mud,  mm  by  the  town,  within  the  beach ;  but  fresh  water 
is  not  to  be  gnt  off  without  great  diffimltj.  You  may  anchor,  with  the  town  bearing 
North,  ia  0  or  10  fathama,  coarse  white  Mnd. 

A  lapxin,  OBfi^ble  for  canoes,  extends  parallel  with  the  whole  of  tho  coast  of 
Benin.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  bj  a  tongue  of  sandy  land  of  very  variable 
breadth,  and  cnasiBtine  someiimes  of  pure  Band.  At  Little  Popoe  thia  sandy  neck  ia 
not  more  than  2  cables'  lengths  wioe;  the  native  viltt^  U  built  on  it;  and  the 
£ui*opeaD  Victories  are  erecira  on  the  DjipositA  sidu  of  the  lagoon ;  their  white  walla 
are  not  visible  till  the  meridian  of  the  village  is  paused,  and  then  tbey  appear  as  if 
oonnected  with  the  native  hoases.  The  bar  of  the  beach  is  more  acoesaible  at  Little 
Popoe  than  elsewhere,  by  means  of  the  country  oanoea. 

Oreftt  Popoa  is  71  leases  E.  br  S.  [£.  1  XJ]  from  Little  Fo^  ;  and  4)  leagnet 
further,  in  the  same  diiection,  is  Whtdah.  The  coast  between  is  low  and  swampy. 
■potted  here  and  there  with  tree*.  Oreat  Popoe  stands  on  the  West  aide  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  blling  from  Griwhee,  and  which  is  4  leafruet  to  the  eastward. 
Haixe  in  any  quantity,  and  very  cfaeap,  may  be  obtained  at  Popoe.  The  bar  being 
bad,  with  a  high  surf,  requires  occasional  attention  as  to  the  time  of  landing. 

WHY  n ATT.— The  Hn-ta,  or  Sea-beaeh  of  the  "  Liverpool  of  DAhcime,"  is  a  sand- 
bank rising  some  20  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  bri|;ht  with  the  nsnal  salsolaccoua 
plants.  Inere  are  no  dwelling-hoosea,  dot  do  the  white  merchants  of  the  upper 
town  often  sleep  here.  Seven  several  establishments  of  mat  roofs  and  mnd  walls 
(tbe  Prench  being  incomparably  the  be)>t)  serve  for  the  storing  of  cargo,  and  for 

. ^._  .     r-L.  '  jring  the  day.     There  are  nsaally  three  to  four  snips  rolling 

e  sangnine  declare  that  the  great  slave  port  might,  if  she 
please,  export  10,000  tons  of  palm  oil  (340,000^]  per  annum.* 

Wbydah  itself  is  from  1 )  to  2  miles  distant  Irom  the  beach  ;  the  road  to  it  is  serosa 
the  West  lagoon,  300  yards  broad,  and  salt  only  when  the  sea  flows  into  it  at  high 
water.  Pish  and  oyrters  excellent  A  detestable  road  over  swamp  ssnd  and  brings 
▼ou  to  the  town  of  Whydah,  which  is  about  2  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  which 
oaa  been  said  to  contain  30,000  people,  bnt  probably  has  about  12,000.  It  has  four 
European  forts — Prench,  Brasilian,  English,  and  Portuguese,  in  the  order  of  seniority. 
"  Factory  "  or  school  would  be  a  better  terra  for  them  than  fort.  Tbe  place  is  gra- 
phioally  described  by  Capt.  Burton  in  his  work  quoted. 

AOBOME,  ths  capital  of  Dahome,  is  about  62  miles,  marching  distance,  from  the 
roads  of  Whydah,  and  1,059  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  barbarous  monarch  reigned  su- 
preme over  tne  surrounding  region,  and  his  annual  "  custom  "  wa»  represented  to  the 
world  as  b«in^  accompanied  with  most  barbarous  slaughter  of  human  victims  i  the 
number  of  which  it  is  likely  were  greatly  exsggerated.  It  was  the  object  of  Captain 
Burton's  miasion  to  King  Gelele,  in  Dec.  1863,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  Ktop  to  the 
nerifice  of  human  life,  and  also  to  the  slave  trade.  His  well-known  work  before 
•llnded  to  gives  by  br  the  best  description  of  tbe  region  and  its  inhabitants. 

Two  leagnas  to  tha  westward  of  Whvdah  Road  lies,  on  the  flat  shore,  a  remarkable 
hillock,  callsd  Mount  FalaiMr ;  and  1  league  westward  from  it  you  perceive  three  or 
four  groves  of  trees,  tha  westernmost  of  which  is  the  largent.     in  the  middle  of  tbeae 

Kivee  stands  one  tree,  of  a  prodigious  height,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  a  tower, 
ere  stand  also,  about  a  league  westerly  from  Whydnh,  close  to  the  sea  side,  two 
trees,  with  great  round  tops,  which  are  called  the  Two  Bmthert.  These  trees  serve 
as  a  good  leading  mark  for  the  town,  off  which  there  is  a  convenient  roadstead  in  8 
and  T  Aithoms,  muddy  bottom,  21  miles  ft«m  shore,  with  the  town  N.  by  E.  and  tb* 
Brothen  N.N.B. 


•  GapL  R.  F.  Bnrtim's  Mission  to  the  TTing  of  Dahomf ,  1864,  v(d.  i 
&A.  O. 


4flO  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

"  On  my  ptii^Bg^."  sny*  C«ptatn  Midglev,  "  tbence  to  thp  Whfdah.  I  kep(  ■  goai 
look-oat  for  Mount  Palavtr  and  the  2Vo  Brothtr§  ;  but  for  ihbhj  mites  1o  the  weet- 
wHrd  of  Whjdah  could  moke  oDt  no  parlicuUr  wherebj  to  disting-uish  the  coasL 
Whjdah  IB,  hotreTer,  easily  found,  an  tbere  are  alwayi  resMU  lying  in  the  Koods; 
but,  eboald  thiH  Tiot  be  the  case,  keep  the  beeoh  id  ngnt  from  the  deck,  when  aerprsl 
low  hoasea  or  ihtdti,  with  a  high  flagstaff,  will  be  aeen  ctoae  down  upon  the  be«ch; 
and.  with  a  good  telescope,  the  town  will  be  neen  from  the  deck,  abont  3  miles  inland. 
Anchor  in  any  depth  you  choose  with  the  flagataff  N.  b;  E.,  or  North,  oe  the  grouod 
is  ell  clear  oiid  good.     No  ship's  boat  can  land  here. 

To  the  cHHtward  from  hence  etaoda  a  thin  wood,  which  extends  along  shore  to  • 
great  diHtaiu'e. 

After  leaving  Whjdah  you  moat,  to  make  out  the  points  connected  with  the  vU- 
lages,  keep  verv  close  in-Bhore.  Some  of  these  villages  ore  Tery  considerable,  andai* 
more  or  less  embosomed  in  trees. 

OnlWHEE,  or  Gkewhp.,  is  represented  as  containing  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants.  I« 
passing  to  it  fvam  the  sea  ahore,  near  Whjdah,  a  lagtion  is  to  be  forded,  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  the  same  diataace  ftxim  the  beach,  to  which  it   nnw  p^ 

rallel  weatward,  and  commonicates  with  the  aea  at  Popoe. 

The  country  surrounding  Oriwhee  is  fertile,  open,  and  te^el,  exhibiting  hirge  aa- 
vannas  covered  with  hiifh  grass,  although  in  some  parts  thickly  wooded  with  fine 
grown  trcea.  To  the  Noith  of  the  town  are  some  well  cultivated  lands,  producing 
pees,  calavaaciea,  maize,  and  yams. 

The  onnoe  and  ackie  system  still  -prevails,  and  requires  nearly  the  same  aEsortmnit 
of  goods  as  to  windward  i  but  tbe  trade  is  trausacled  on  ahoro.*  In  ronning  along 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  from  Popoe,  in  8  fathoms,  Oriwhee  Towl  may  be  seen  fttta 
the  dick,  by  means  of  a  good  telescope,  at  about  3  miles  from  the  beach,  there  beitig 
scarcely  any  wood  to  intercept  the  view  j  and  thus  you  can  easily  gain  the  anchorage 
of  Whydah.  From  Wtaydah  tbe  coast  trends  E.8.K.  j  B.  [£a*r],  27  leagttcs,  t« 
jMffoi.  In  this  course,  at  the  end  of  the  first  7  leagues,  yon  come  to  Appi,  or  Appte, 
formerly  a  kind  of  English  factOTT,t  tbe  village  is  about  4  miles  inland.  Between 
it  and  Why dah  lies  Jackm,  a  small  town  upon  the  beach,  which  haa  oeased  to  be  a 
place  of  trade. 

FORTO  NOTO.t— At  3  leagues  eastward  from  Appee  is  Porlo  .VitDo.diilitiguiflhFd 


■  See  Lient.  Bold,  page  61,  and  Adams,  page  lOS.  Little  gold  is  aeen  to  (he  eastward  of 
Accra.,  as  the  country  docs  not  produce  it,  and  the  use  of  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the  ■>»- 
tivea  of  Whydah,  Ardrah,  Lagos,  and  Benin. — Ad^iu.  ,. 

t  Abont  IS  miles  West  of  Whydah  is  a  fort  named  Appi  VUta.  Yot-€bs  whols  right  and 
Uherty  to  trade  in  palm  oil  in  this  place^I  have  been  informiid,  on  good  antiiority^one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  slave-dealing  residents  there,  eivea  the  King  of  DabcHney 
something  nesr  10,000  dollars  a  ;ear.  That  such  a  sum  should  be  paid  for  this  exclusive 
privilage  shows  the  importance  of  tbe  locality ;  and  the  iniquity  of  the  monopoly  is  farther 
proved  by  the  &ct  that  the  king  binds  all  his  traders  to  give  palm  oil  to  Qaa  man,  and  to 
nim  alone,  at  the  prioeSied  on  by  his  majesty. — UtitthinvM. 

t  This  place,  with  Whydsh,  were  the  slave -eiportine  places  of  Dabom^  the  Idoig  of 
that  plncB  having  ohtained  great  influence  over  the  chief  of  Porto  Novo.  TWa  inBuence, 
biichad  hy  the  representative  of  some  Brasilian  traders,  led  to  much  interference  with 
British  interests,  contniry  totraety,  the  privilefie  of  trudinR  and  erecting  factoriee  being 
denied  to  them.  This  rose  to  anch  a  pitch  in  1860—1,  thut  Consnl  H.  G.  Footo  determinfS 
to  attack  the  place.  H.M.S.  Brunt,  with  17  men,  under  Commodore  Wralisland.  wiih  two 
other  ve»aola,  rti-amod  up  Badagry  Ci^ui,  Fubmary  "ilat,  IH61,  and  reaching  Porto  Novo, 
ttiey  were  sharply  attacked  on  the  '2uth,  but  the  threalened  punisliment  was  not  then 
inHictnl. 

In  r-oni'e.iiifnri'  of  n  LOnlimmnce  of  aggressions,   on  Apiil  26th,  the  place  was  attacked 


BADAGRT— LAGOS. 


The  town  of  Porto  Novo  itself  af&nds  liko  moat  of  the  other  places  on  this  part  of 

"     *'    "'  (ids  of  the  river  or  Woon,  that  formg  a  long   line  of  inotr 

and  the  Niger.     The  Porto  Novo  luro^a  is  to  the  weatward  of 


tlie  cotwt,  on  the  Noi^  tide  of  the  river  or  Woon,  that  formg  a  loag   line 
■    "     '    andtheNiger.    The  Porto  Novo  lujooi  '   "    "' 
a  iniaod  from  the  bats  on  the  ms  laoTi 


BADAQST. — At  abont  5  leagnea  eastward  from  Porto  Novo  is  the  roadstead  of 
Badaort.  The  town  of  thii  name  is  1  mile  from  the  beach,  and  sitaatfd  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  lake  or  river  that  runs  parallel  vrith  the  coast  to  Lagos,  and  is  at 
Bada^r;  abont  200  yards  broad.  A  ehmbberr  interoepts  the  view  of  the  town,  nniil 
the  river  U  very  nearly  approached.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  pretty  good,  in  6) 
and  7  fathoms. t 

The  iTiiand  water  eommuniealioit,  which  extends  from  Porto  Novo,  and  also  with 
the  Wbydah  litfpon,  still  hirtber  Weet,  was  examined  by  Captain  Qlover,  R.N.,  in 
1838 — t'i,  and  his  sketch  mrvey  flrat  showed  ita  very  poonliar  featnres.  It  is  (feiie- 
mlly  very  narrow,  from  one-eight  to  one-quarterof  &  mile,  vrith  depths  Yarying  fVoin 
20  to  10  feet,  and  in  some  parts  with  only  6  feet  depth.  All  the  villages  and  towns 
are  situated  on  the  North  side  of  this  lagoon  or  river. 

LAOOB' — From  Badagry  to  the  month  of  the  Rittr  La^ot,  a  distance  of  34  miles 
the  whole  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  very  nnhealthy.  It  is  bordered  all  along  with 
palm  trees,  and  the  landing  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  high  sarf ;  besides  il  la  much 
Bubject  to  heavy  rains  and  tornadoes.  These  may  be  foreseen  by  the  great  thunder 
■na  lightning,  with  the  rising  of  black  clovds,  waioh  commonly  precede  them.  Thi'U 
it  is  best  to  lund  all  four  sails,  except  yon  foresail,  which  yon  mav  keep  in  the  braiU, 
to  command  yonr  amp,  and  run  before  the  wind  during  the  tornado,  for  what  yon  get 
b  to  windward. 

The  town  of  Lagoa  [/eAool  it  large,  contains  abont  5,000  inhabitants,  and  carries 
on  an  eztensiTe  commeroe,  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast.  The  island  on 
which  it  stands  ia  very  low,  being  a  few  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  lake  at  high 
vater.  It  swarms  with  water  rats.  The  nocessaries  of  life  are  here  extremely  abuD' 
dant  and  cheap. 


and  burned,  and  it  is  supposed  SOO  out  of  the  10,000  defendms  were  killet^  the  BriUah 
loas  being  only  1  killed,  and  <i  or  6  wounded.  This  deserved  retribution  had  a  good 
effocL 

*  M.  le  Comte  Bouet-Willaumei  states  that  he  broke  open  a  closet  abanJoned  for  half  a 
century,  at  Whydah,  in  1839,  when  he  fbund  IVom  documents  that  Por.o  24ovo  was  a  de- 
pundeDce  of  the  Freoch  establishment  at  Whydah. 

t  Bichard  Lander,  in  the  Jonnml  of  his  Eipedition  lo  explore  the  course  of  the  Xig(T, 
has  given  a  plnaaant  aocouot  of  big  sojourn  at  Bvla^fry,  where  be  landed  in  1830.  On  the 
Sind  of  Uarch  he  debarked  from  on  boaid  the  ClutJitr,  and  having  been  taken  into  a  canoe, 
at  the  edge  of  the  bruakiirs,  it  plied  over  a  tremeuious  surf,,  and  was  Sung  with  violence  on 
the  burning  sands.  Hh  was  thtn  conveyed  by  a  native  canoe  through  an  extremely  narrow 
uhaiinel,  overhung  with  luxuriiut  vcgetattcm,  into  the  Bmlngry  Biver,  whioh  he  describes 
•s  a  buautiliil  body  of  water,  resombhiiga  lake  in  miniature ;  its  sarfiuie  being  smooth  and 
tnuispHient  as  gla!wt,  and  its  picturesque  banki  shaded  by  trees  of  a  livi-ly  verdui*.  Laniled 
on  ihti  opposite  side,  wheru  the  ruad  lay  over  a  mHgni£c(int  plain,  on  which  deer,  antelopsi, 
and  buffaluee  wure  BOcn.  Ou  proceeding,  various  i^nps  of  people  worn  paurd,  who  were 
seatwl  under  the  sprBuding  branches  of  supt-rb  trt'es,  vending  provisions  nnd  country  oloih. 
The  town  was  exc«edint;Iy  populous,  and  people  were  found  vcn  ling  a  variety  uf  artii'les 
at  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  natives  procure  the  necesMrieii  of  life  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  thf  cultivation  of  the 
yam  anil  Inilina  corn,  (Mingeii,  limM,  cucoh-quIb,  planlaiiiB,  and  bananas,  are  produced  in 
abuudancu  in  the  nvighbouihuvd. 


<92  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Lkgn*  WM  the  BCFnp  of  Rome  deteimioed  wnrhre  aninit  iti  king,  Xosooo  or  Ca- 
Qiiico,  in  1851  and  1852.  It  bating  been  determinea  to  pDt  down  the  bIstc  trade, 
the  British  cruisera  in  vain  endnvoured  to  effect  thii  object  by  pMcMible  meana,  sod 
the  boats  of  the  cvuiBers  were  forbidden  to  oome  up  the  nver  to  Lagos.  On  November 
3£th,  ISdl,  a  force  of  260  men  in  23  boats,  under  command  of  Comninttder  Forbea, 
of  the  Phiiomtl,  entered  the  river.  I'hej'  were  preceded  bv  Mr.  Becroft,  cairjinf;  ■ 
flag  of  truce.  A  moat  determined  resistance  nas  made  b?  aboTe  5,000  people,  and  the 
expedition  was  immediately  exposed  to  a  tbarp  fire  of  musketrj.  A  laadine-  waa 
effitcted,  but  the  fire  w&a  kept  up  on  them  so  effectively  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  nfler  firing  some  houses,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  Be*era1  wounded. 
This  ineffectual  attemjit  led  to  another,  under  the  commaad  of  Captain  R.  W.  Brace, 
of  H.M.8.  PtneUjpt,ia  Januarj,  IS52,  which  annihilated  the  power  and  means  at 
thU  bold  chief. 

Aa  the  month  of  the  river  is  shallow  and  dangr^rous.  and  many  boats  belonging 
to  Engliah  Teasels  have  been  lobt  on  entering  it,  the  French  and  Fortngnese,  mon 
prudent,  land  their  g-oods  ^m  cauoes  upon  the  beach  to  the  eastward  of  the  riTer*! 
mouth,  and  pay  the  portage  to  tlic  town.  They  also  warp  the  fre«b  water  for  the 
nse  of  their  TesseU  tkrougb  the  surf,  mther  than  risk  the  lives  of  seamen  by  •ending 
boats  into  the  river. 

The  port  of  Lagos  is  now  only  500  or  600  yards  wide  at  the  entrance.  The  Bar 
it  formed  of  hard  «and,  which  commences  close  to  its  month,  and  extends  about  400 
yards  to  seaward,  and  is  so  Hhallow  that  it  is  dangerous  for  boats  drawing  more  than 
e  or  7  feet  tu  pass  over  it.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  in  the  N.W.,  is  the  Rirer  La- 
goa,  with  a  smaller  river  at  aome  distance  on  each  side.  East  and  West. 

Lapos  occupies  a  verj^  important'position,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  whole  of 
that  Interior  line  of  navigaticn  by  the  lagoon  before  described.  .It  was  therefore,  a 
stronghold  of  the  slave  trade,  the  slaves  being  collected  here  from  all  quarten,  conld 
be  despatched  for  embarkBtioD  at  any  convenient  point  along  the  whote  line  of  coaat 
it  commands. 

llie  town  occupies  the  western  end  of  the  island,  called  Eko  (orlchoo),  and  stands 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  Logos,  at  about  1}  or  2  miles  from  the  bar. 
Along  its  S.  W.  face  are  the  varioas  European  factories,  in  the  middle  of  wliioh  is  the 
Enghsh  Chnroh,  which  is  in  lat.  6*  28'  21'  N.,  long.  3°  25'  50'  E. 

HlB  BITEB  LAGOS  and  its  surronndinj^,  was  first  surveyed  by  Lieutenant 
Glover,  in  1859.  He  says  that  the  entrance  u  subject  to  oontinuel  changes,  parti- 
oalarly  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  bar  is  not  always  practicable,  as  the  ralUrt  frequently  break  and  extend  to 
the  beach,  covering  the  whole  with  foam.  A  vessel  intendiag  to  cross  the  bar  should 
first  place  a  buoy  cloaa  under  the  outer  rollers,  to  mark  the  entrance,  llaring  entered 
the  passage,  keep  close  within  the  outer  rollers. 

The  ebb  tide  makes  down  about  3  hoan  beneath  the  surface,  whilst  the  stream 
it  running  strong  into  the  river.  The  flood  makes  up  in  the  same  manner  to  within 
IJ  hour  of  high  water,  before  it  becomes  perceptible  on  the  sorfacei  then  it  lun* 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  a  boat  can  scarcely  pull  against  it. 

The  IkoradQ  Lagoon,  oormpted  to  "  Oradoo  "  Lake,  is  a  broad  expanae  of  the 
interior  waters  to  the  north-eastward  of  Lagos.  From  that  town  it  stretches  for  9 
miles  to  the  town  of  Ikoradu,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jiiver  Ogun,  which  mns  to  Abeokuta,  34  miles  neaily  due  North  from  ita  month. 
Prom  I^gut  it  extends  with  verging  breadth  to  3J)  miles. to  the  town  of  .^>t,  or 
Mpi. 

Abtt'kata  \k  a  place  of  considerable  reputation.  It  Hrst  excited  attention  firom  the 
visic  of  Ihe  Rev.  T.  Freeman,  in  1842,  who  found  there  a  number  of  liberated  Akoo 
slaves,  who  liad  einigiiitcd  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  locatt.'d  themselves  in  these  di«- 
triols,  prefcriinif  to  ivmain  under  tht  protection  of  ils  king  rather  than  reside  in  lbs 
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more  dannrout  and  inteouretuwn  of  Yorruba.  llie  significant  title  of  t/nderilmit 
bu  been  bestowed  on  it  bj  the  nativei,  firom  the  circumstance  of  ita  lituation  amid 
*aat  f^sgnienta  of  white  granite,  which  alao  lie  Bcattcred  around  ita  oatskiita  in  iuo- 
Utedmaasea.* 

It  was  viiited  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  H.B.M.  consul,  in  compan  j  with  Captain 
Bedingfleld.  H.N.,  in  October  and  November,  1861,  who  came  to  the  king  on  a  mis- 
iioD,  with  the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  ofiBring  of  human 
aacriflces  at  religious  festivola,  ai  had  been  auented  to  by  the  treaties  of  18S1.  the 
king  accorded  the  new  treaty,  but  broke  it  immediately  afterwards-t 

The  CouNTRT  OF  THE  Jabuo!),  to  the  northward  of  the  lake,  ia  inhabited  by  a  fine 
looking  peoDte,  "  who  seem  as  if  they  always  oame  from  aland  of  plenty ;  lieing  stout, 
healthy,  and  fnll  of  vikout."  Thej-  are  very  indostrioos,  and  manafocture  for  sale  an 
imroenae  quantity  of  Ouiaea  cloths;}  heiiides  raising  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  corn,  sod 
otlavancies,  with  which  they  aupply  their  ncighboun. 

M.  de  Bouet  Willaumex  says  : — The  take  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  low  marahy 
island,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Legos  to  that  of  the  Formosa,  or  Benin. 
Several  marshy  inlets,  with  but  very  little  depth,  intersect  this  eztenaive  island, 
connecting  the  lake  with  the  tea.  The  island  is  celled,  on  the  old  cliarts,  Curamo, 
bat  by  the  natives  tkbtkou.  In  the  lake  at  the  West  end  of  the  island  are  three 
ialanas,  opposite  the  Lagos  eutraooe,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  or  Eko 
(or  Ichoo}. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  asually  separates  it  into 
two  channels,  about  1}  mile  in  extent.  The  eastemmcat  of  these  chancels  is  the 
ritaliowest,  7  to  9  feet,  bat  being  to  leeward  of  tke  sandspit  lying  in  the  middta  of 
the  entrance,  it  may  be  used  by  small  steamers  when  the  western  channel  breaks  all 
across.  The  geneAl  direction  over  the  bar  is  North  b;  compass.  The  Western 
Channel  has  10  to  IT  feet  water  on  its  narrow  bar,  and  the  direction  over  it  i*  about 
K.E.  by  N. 

It  is  high  water,  fnll  and  change,  at  6",  rise  3  feet. 

Ih)m  Lagot  tntranet  the  shore  extends  about  27  leagues  to  the  eastward,  with 
▼ery  slight  infteetions,  and  B sandy  strand  all  along:  within  land,  abont  \\  leagues 
fi-om  the  shore,  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  runa  the  ri*er  or  ereek,  which,  from  Benin 
River  enters  Ikoradn  Lake,  It  is  bordered  with  trees  for  abont  IS  leagues,  or  as  tax 
•s  the  East  end  of  Ikoradu  Lake  ;  then  it  appears  naked,  the  trees  standing  farther  in- 
land, and  along  the  creek.  These  are  remarkable  b^  being  red-topped ;  and  they  go 
no  farther  than  the  sandy  strand ;  at  the  end  of  which  is,  or  was,  a  tall,  spreading, 
■otitary  tr«e.  There  youmay  anchor,  at  3  miles  fWnn  ahore,  in  4},  &,  or  6  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom. 

M.  de  Bonet-Willanmex  says  that  he  passed  close  along  this  coast,  which  by  the 
English  and  French  charts  has  been  represented  a*  uninhabited,  but  found  amidst  the 
groups  of  tree*  whioh  stood  on  the  shores  the  villares  of  Ybego,  Obaxe,  Bughiyht, 
Oehoro,  Ltiki,  Chinon,  and  Bti,  to  which  snoceeded  the  villoj^  of  Ode,  or  Oddy, 
which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  points  out  the  true  limit  of  Curamo  Island. 
Here  ia   met   with   the   first  indication   of  the   efQuz  of   the   great    River   Niger. 


■  "  Hadioal  Topogra^y,  le,  of  the  Gulf  of  Chuiuia,"  by  W.  P.  Danicll,  H.D., 
page  23. 

t  The  interesIinK  account  of  Captain  Barton'ii  proceedings  is  given  in  the  Srst  volnme  of 
Itis  "  AbeoknlB  Bnd  Uie  Cnmaroou  Mountitins,  1863." 

*  "  The  cotton  shrub,  ganiptunt  AartennMH,  fnmidiea  the  raw  material  Grom  which  the 
onle^-iatcd  jahoo  ctoUu  Kr«  maniihctuied.  Thiive  fHhrin  siirpHM  thi' British miton  xoods  in 
streniith  hdiI  Hrmniin  oC  texture,  but  infuriur  tu  thinn  in  unvnosii  of  execution." — J)r. 
Hanitll,  Mtihtiil  Tdi-jjp-iij.hy,  ic,  pHgt  aS. 
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i  bef  Odd  it,  to  the  aontkr- 
«Mtwac(i,  mua. 

All  thiscQBst,  inhospitable  and  veiy  little  frequented,  is,  for  the  most  part,  drowned 
occBiiio Dally  by  llic  nee,,  or  by  the  heavy  rains  in  Augunt  and  September.* 

BEHIBT  or  BIKI  RIVEit,  or  RIO  FORMOSA— From  the  tall  ipreading  tret 

aboie  mentioned,  the  cotM  trendi  S.  by  £.  ^  E.  IS.E.  1  &],  H  leagnea,  to  ft  ant&U 
fishing  town  on  the  boach  -,  and  between  are  several  clumps  al  high  treee.  The  couit 
continues  nearly  in  the  name  direction  7  leagupe  farther,  to  the  entrance  of  Benin  or 
Bini  River,  or  Great  Rirer  Formota;  and  thia  part  shows  like  a  green,  law,  bushj* 
•trand,  in  front  of  a  thick  row  of  trees,  of  resuiar  height,  and  with  a  few  insnlatrd 
hnta  or  huiues.  The  shore  i*  sandy,  and  the  depths  4}  and  5  fathoms  at  2  leases  off, 
but  less  off  the  month  of  the  river. 

On  advancing  toward  this  place  from  the  westward,  atransers  have  been  adTi«ed 
to  keep  on  the  parallel  of  6°  N.,  and  make  the  land  near  the  fishing  town  above  men- 
tioned, and  thence  stand  along  shore  to  the  N.W.  head  of  the  river ;  thus  they  a^'oid 
over-running  their  diatanoe,  and  raaking  the  rivers  to  the  •oath-eastward,  which  might 
be  dangerous. 

The  course  from  Lagos  to  Benin  Uiver  is  S.E.  [_S.E.  b>j  E.  \  £.1,  and  the  dietance 
32  leagues.  In  running  toward  this  river,  the  water  in  general  wifl  be  found  to  have 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  be  more  shallow  than  any  other  part  of  the  coaat.  The 
current  oetweeo  sets  te  the  eastward  and  S.E. 

Acoording  to  the  lata  survey  of  the  Bight  of  Bisfra,  &c.,  by  Captain  Vidal  and  the 
ofiioera  of  tne  BarraeouUt,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  entrance  of  Benin  River  ia  in  iaU 
6°  46'  N.,  long.  5°  4'  £.,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  former  results. 

Lieutenant  Bold  states  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  River  «f 
Benin  boa  been  nearly  deserted;  the  natives  baving  ceased  to  come  outside  the  bar. 
This  may  not,  however,  be  always  the  case ;  and  we  shall  therefore  subjoin  a  dewrip- 
tion  of  the  river,  &a. 

According  to  Captain  Adams,  whose  acquaintance  wi'.h  the  connlry  was  prenous 
to  ISUO,  the  country  called  Benin  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  situated  principally 
to  the  North  and  N.W.  of  the  principal  liver.  Into  this  river,  at  3  leagues  from  its 
entrance,  on  the  North  side,  is  the  mouth  of  a  wide  and  deep  creek,  leading  to  a  town 
called  Qato,  or  Agaton,^  whence  it  has  ita  name.    At  Oato,  ves«eU  trading  with 


■  The  following  noM  may,  perhaps,  not  appear  improper  in  Ihis  place : — 
From  Sherbro  to  Rio  FormosH,  or  River  Benin  (which  is  the  part  of  Africa  wiQi  whitA 
Europeans  are  best  acquainted],  a  tract  of  1,100  miles  of  sea  coast,  there  \a  not<me  naviita- 
ble  nver,  bay,  or  harbour,  into  which  a  ship  can  enier  ;  nor  is  there  one  river  or  creek  (the 
Tulta  and  Ltgos  excepted),  into  which  a  sailing  boat  can  advance  10  miles  from  the  sea  ; 
very  few  of  the  creeks  wiU  ev  n  admit  a  boat ;  Hnd  not  one  on  the  Gold  Coast,  except  at 
Chama  and  Elmina ;  a  small  boat  may  row  up  the  former  about  2  miles,  and  up  the  latter 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  shores  are,  almost  in  every  part,  difficult  of  acceaa,  from  the  heavy  surf  which  break* 
upon  the  buach ;  it  is  scarcely  poeailile  to  land  anywhere  but  in  a  UgJit  canoe,  and  even  in 
that  way  it  is  frequently  impracticable  for  many  days  l«gothHr;  in  miiny  parts,  bcsideo, 
there  is,  near  the  shore,  ecarctjy  watar  enough  for  a  cano« ;  and  the  breaking  of  U>e  wares 
becomes  there  so  imprtuous,  that  all  communiCHtiun  between  t)le  shore  and  the  ahipping 
is  frequontly  interrupted  for  thrau  weoka  together,  and  can  seldom  be  effected  wiLh  safety. — 

+  BelEODi,  the  celebrated  traveller,  died  of  dysentery  at  Gato,  on  his  road  to  Hnusea  atid 
Tombuctoo,  Novomher  26th,  IS'23,  and  was  buried  there  on  thA  following  day.  A  wooden 
tablet  to  hie  memory  still  romiun!i  (IfllJN).  Dr.  Daniell  snys,  his  grave  in  now  an  elenitnl 
mound  of  earth,  overrun  with  weuds,  with  (he  Iragiiuuita  of  a  decayud  woudon  crwu.  Thti 
has  now  all  disiippcared. 
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Benin  hare  their  fiictnrie*.  Cmft  of  the  burthen  of  flO  tons  can  naviftte  this  creek 
to  within  4  or  d  milMof  thetown,  which  b  more  than  10  league*  distant  ftom  Benin 
Hirer  ;  and  the  flnt  drj  land  nhich  appesFs,  after  entering-,  is  near  Oato — the  inter' 
mediate  conntty  being  a  monui,  coveted  with  an  impenetrable  fbrest. 

The  oourae  of  the  road  tcom  Oato  to  the  capital,  Benin,  is  about  N.E.  b7  N., 
and  the  road  pasaea  over  a  conntry  perfect!;  level,  intersected  with  deep  woodi 
and  awampa. 

The  f^e  of  the  country  aurroiinding  Benin  tieara  aonch  the  nme  character  as  that 
of  Ardrah  and  Oriwhee,  excepting;  that  it  ia  more  thickly  wooded.  Tike  town  is  larg;e 
and  poputoQs,  containing  about  ld,000  inbahitanta :  it  is  built  very  irregularlv,  with- 
out any  regard  to  order,  and  the  honaeaare  detached ;  conseqnently  it  oconpies'  a  large 

The  king  of  Benin  is  fetiehe  (eacred),  and  the  principal  object  of  adoration  in  hi* 
dominions.  He  occupiea  a  higher  post  here  than  ^he  Roman  Pontiff  in  Catholic 
Enrope,  and  is  considered  not  only  as  the  vicegerent  of  Deity,  bnt  aa  a  deity  himself, 
whose  Bubjects  both  obey  and  adore  him  aa  such.  But,  with  all  hia  fine  ettribatea, 
he  seeuiH  generally  to  have  treated  Europeans  with  conrteey,  eapecially  those  armed' 
with  accejitable  presents.  The  king  and  hia  conrtiera  are  ostentatious  in  tfaeir  drea», 
wearing  damask,  taffety,  and  cottanee,  after  the  country  fashion.  Coral  is  a  favorite 
ornament  in  the  royal  seraglio,  which  is  always  well  filled  ;  and  the  women  wear  a 
proRiBion  ofbeads,  if  thc^  can  obtain  them.  He  was  visited  in  183Sby  Afessrs  Moffat 
and  Smith,  who  found  him  to  be  a  robust  old  man,  who  affected  mnch  dignity  anif 
would  not  oJInw  them  to  approach  hia  person.  They  were  hospitably  treated,  but 
had  many  painAi!  proofs  of  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  several  places  hu- 
man remains  were  exposed  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.* 

The  land  about  the  town  is  fertile,  althongh  but  little  of  it  ia  ouWioted.  Sheep, 
foats,  pigs,  pooltry,  and  yams,  are  plentifaL  and  ^eap  ;.  there  ia  here,  also,  a  breed 
af  amall  cattje.    Cotton,  indigo,  and  the  angar-oane,  appear  to  be  indigienoiu. 

BENIN  RIVER  is  11  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  from  the  sea,  and  has  acroes  it  a 
bar  of  mud,  clay,  and  sand,  extending  out  a  league  to  seaward,  and  on  which  there 
are  only  Vi  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  9  or  10 
feet  may  generally  pass  it  in  safety,  by  taking  the  proper  time  of  tide.  At  a  few  milea 
from  the  sea,  this  river  is  only  half  a  mile  wide  ;  and,  at  New  Town,  or  Young  Town, 
which  is  6  leagues  up,  little  more  than  40O  or  500  yards.  Two  branches  near  New 
Town,  called  Oato  Creek,  and  H^arrM  Creek,  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  thei 
main  trunk  ;  one,  running  to  the  N.E.,  communioatea  with  Oato:  and  the  other  with 
the  River  VV'arree  or  Forgados  and  other  rivers  forming  a  portion  of  the  delta  of  the 
Niger,  and  continues  up  to  the  Niger,  from  which  it  diverges  a  little  below  Eboe. 
The  direction  of  the  main  trunk  is  abont  E.N.E. ;  and  according  to  the  report  of  the 
natives,  at  about  SO  milea  up,  it  ia  not  navigable  for  veaaela  of  50  tona.  Toe  depth  of 
water  in  any  part  does  not  exceed  4  tbthoma.t 


■  For  an  account  of  tbeir  visit,  see  "  Joorflal  of  tha  Boyal  Geographical  Bodety,"  voL 

zi.,  pp.  358—9. 

t  Rivaa  BaHW.— The  following  extract  is  fma  the  voyage  of  C(q>taiii  Owen,  Vol.  ii^ 
pp.  35S-9. 

"  Pnlra  oil  and  ivory  are  now  the  only  articlei  exported  in  British  shipii  from  any  of  the 
nnmeiDua  rivnra  t)etwe€n  the  Bonny  and  Benin ;  but  u  tliis  ia  more  profitable  when  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities,  those  only  that  can  admit  vesseLi  of  bunlen  are  resorted  to,  of 
which  tbe  Bonny,  Old  Calab»r,  and  CamaroeOB,  are  the  prindpsl ;  the  Benin  and  other 
minor  rivers  Lqaig  Bimo»t  deaerted,  as  during  our  survey  we  had  many  opportunities  of 
learning ;  for  piiopio  vould  freaaently  comn  off  to  us  whun  passing  soma  of  thoBo,  and  ear- 
ne«Uy  reqaeet  thut  wt  would  tell  Iha  palm  oil  traders  that  Uieir  jars  and  calabsishea  were 
over-ronnitlg  from  want  of  vessels  to  lake  it  away. 

"  This  falling  off  in  the  trade  was  severely  felt  by  the  people  of  Benin ;  and  Fish  Town, 
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The  kingdom  of  Wuree,  or  Warrt,  w  ntosted  to  the  South  of  the  Beam  River. 
lU  flnt  town,  ueu  the  Bsr  of  the  tjvbt,  ia  called  Salt  Totim ;  the  leoDad,  2  leagoe* 
more  to  UieN.E.,  ii  Bobte,  or  Lahou  ;  and  the  third,  irhich  is  4  leagues  higher,  if 
JVmo  7Wn.  The  last  it  opposite  Begyio  Town  and  Point,  on  the  Boat  dde  of  the  en- 
trance of  Oato  Ci-eek,  and  npon  the  Eart  side  of  the  month  of  Warree  Creek,  which 
thenoe  extendi  S.E.  to  Warree,  the  capital  of  thit  atate. 

Nau>  Totm,  or  Toung  Toum,  therefore,  standi  about  6  leofpiea  above  the  mooth  of 
the  River  Benin,  and  it  ia  a  leaport  town  of  the  kin^  of  Warree.  The  captain  of 
the  River  deriree  h»  power  and  consequence  from  beinft  placed  at  Loboa,  new  the 
entrancBi  in  order  to  receive  the  king's  duties  from  vesaela  entering  for  the  pnrpoea 
of  trade,  and  he  malm  a  point  of  boarding  everv  one  that  eoters.*  Since  tlie  de> 
oline  of  the  slave  trade  this  place  baa  been  nearly  deserted  bj  traders.  The  popnia- 
tion  now  amoant*  to  600  or  1,000,  and  from  ita  unhealthy  situation  is  eipoaed  to  mack 

The  Dountry  between  New  Town  and  Warree  ia  covered  with  an  impenetnUa 
fbrest,  which  grows  npon  land  that  seems  composed  of  allavion :  and,  even  in  tha 
midd  le  of  the  dij  season,  water  oovers  a  large  portion  of  its  eurfkce  nearly  to  Iks 
depth  of  a  foot. 

The  Tb%en  of  Warrt*  stands  on  a  beantifnl  island,  about  5  miles  in  cinjuinfereiw^ 
and  a  little  elevated  above  the  anrronnding  conntry .  The  island  ia  well  oultivated, 
and  haa  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  park.  Its  subsoil  is  a  tenacious  red 
clay,  of  which  the  iahabitants  make  jars  for  holding  water,  and  variona  other  dx>- 
mestie  utenaila.  These  arc  baked  in  ovens  oonatmcted  of  wood,  placed  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  oven  is  consumed  while  the  pots  aie  baking.  From  the  great  quantity 
manufactured,  it  seems  that  earthenware  may  constitute  a  considerable  article  at 
trade.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distant  firom  each  other  about  half  a 
mile.  The  moat  populous  is  that  in  which  the  king  reaidea,  and  the  total  population 
ii  about  5,000  persons.  Much  trade  is  earned  on  with  the  native*  of  New  Calabar 
and  Bonny,  to  the  eastward,  who  come  round  in  their  caaoes  for  the  purpoae. 

The  government,  says  Captain  Adama,  although  monarchical,  appeared  to  na  miU. 
"  '      amy  is  common  here,  a«  in  other  parts  of  Anrica;  and  the  number  of  wivee  wUch 
kck  monarch  had  exceeded  sixty. 

At  Benin  and  Warree,  when  the  interoonrse  ia 

be  obtained,  and  generally  much  cheaper  than  eitfi(_ _,,    ,  „ 

roens  to  the  eastward,t    The  medium  of  exchange  iasalt;  but  accounts  are  kept  ia 


IT  the  ontianoe  of  the  river,  was,  in  Mareb,  181S,  burned  bj  solemn  odkt  to  the 


Polygamy 
the  black 


necessary,  in  oidei  to  appease  the  Deity,  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  trade. 

"  The  Bar,  at  its  entrance,  from  being  prafectly  exposed,  and  t^  heavy  swell  that  aata 
in,  is  dangerous  in  bod  weaUier.  The  nativ^  with  reason,  consider  it  as  their  gnatest 
enemy :  and,  like  those  of  Bonny,  make  human  sacrifices  to  remove  it. 


*  Lieut.  Bold  adds  that,  on  entering,  vessels  are  boarded  by  the  f^vcmots  both  of  Bobce 
or  Lobou,  and  Now  Town,  with  whom  a  deputy  must  bo  sent  up  to  the  king,  with  the  usiwt 
preseuls  (Cbmy,  or  Oulcm).  The  aame  fbrm  is  necestary  Ibr  the  king  of  Beniii,  if  you  wiA 
to  purehase  ivory,  the  chief  produce  of  hia  dominions.  The  governors,  it  seems,  mast  at 
once  be  mistrusted  and  gnarded  against,  homonred  and  enoouiaged ;  their  power  being  si- 
most  nnconhollBd. 

t  For  the  particuUra  of  trade,  see  Capt.  Adams,  p.  109  ;  and  Bold,  p.  69. 
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ptwna,  the  Ta,liie  of  one  of  which  i*  equal  to  a  bar  in  Bonny,  tTeragiDg  lh>in  2g.  to 
a».eMh.:t 

The  BbsT  Anchobaoe  for  veseele  without  the  Bar  ii  4  or  5  milet  off,  in  4}  h- 
thoms  J  the  rirei  well  open,  Bod  the  N.  W.  head  bearing  N.E.  Here  the  bottom  is  of 
he%Tj  mud  and  clay. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  rhe  entrance  niav  be  seen  an  aaaeniblai^  of  hnti,  eal1«d  SitU 
Tbtm,  which  is  nearlr  3  miles  from  the  ff.W.  head.  The  Bar  between  atretchei  out 
tn  aeaward,  bb  alrcadj  noticed.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  entrance,  a  sandy  spot  ex- 
tmdafroni  ihore  to  the  9.W.,  a  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water;  and  it  is  the  more 
dangennu,  as  the  sea  commonly  seta  in  with  ^e»t  impetaoMi^,  the  waves  rolling  in 
SBOceasion  and  with  frequent  breaka,  eapeeiaily  with  a  fresh  wind.* 

/h  tnttriitg,  yon  may  stand  toward  S<ilt  Town  within  a  league,  until  the  N.W.  head 
bean  N.K  by  N.  [nrar/y  A^.  &y  £.1;  then  at^r  N.R.  b^  B.  about  2  leagues,  to watd 
the  port  shore,  a*  you  then  avoid  tae  Lobon  Bank,  which  lies  on  the  oppcaito  side, 
and  which  reaches  more  than  half  way  over.  Havinr  advanced  as  above  described, 
yon  will  see  abloff  point  on  the  starb<»rd aide,  covered  with  trees,  and  which  is  called 
Jo  PeiiU.  By  steenng  for  the  middle  of  the  river,  off  this  point,  you  may  there  drop 
anchor  in  4  fathoms,  having  a  oreek  with  an  islet  at  the  mouth  to  the  northward. 
This  creek  is  called  Waeeoto  Crtak,  and  comes  down  from  WaoeoK  T<yiBn,\  which  ia 
A  mile*  up,  hum  Benin  River.  Tho  anchorage  here  is  beat  for  vessels  intending  to 
■tay  any  time  in  the  river,  being  open  to  the  sea  breezes,  with  a  free  draught  through 
the  roads,  and  in  a  centrical  situation  for  trading  purpose*.  This  plaoe,  during  uia 
fine  mouths,  is  very  healthy. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell  says,  "  The  shore  from  Finh  1'own  to  Jacqna  or  Waccos  Creek  is 
oomposed  chiefly  of  allavial  deposits,  covered  by  dwarf  mangroves,  that  project  so  far 
into  the  stream  as  to  conceaJ  its  banks;  and  this  is  the  common  appearance  through' 
out  the  river,  except  in  those  localities  inhabited  b^  the  natives.  At  the  apertut«  of 
the  above  creek  two  English  factories  are  erected,  in  each  of  which  a  few  white  ar- 
tiBoeiB  and  Kroumen  reside,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  head  fhctnr.  These  edi- 
floes  are  commodiously  built  of  wood,  somewhat  after  the  (tpaninh  style,  and 
eontain  a  number  of  apartment*  on  a  middle  story,   elevated  above  the  adjoining 


■ite  side,  is  another  inlet,  called  lAgo  Creek,  having  an  islet  on  Acb  ride 
•ntrance,  snrronnded  by  a  mud  bank.  The-Jslter  will  be  avoided  by  keeping  over 
to  the  starboard  ohore  until  yon  are  off  the  large  opening  called  Gsto  Ci'eek, 
when  yon  may  anchor  abreast  of  the  town  of  Regio,  on  tho  North,  and  New 
Town,  on  the  South,  in  3|  and  4  &thom*,  near  the  Warrtt  bntneh  of  the  Benin, 
notieed  hereafter. 
Of  the  Rivar  Benin,  Captain  Matthews  says,  the  Bar  extends  nearly  2  leagues  off,{ 

t  Th»  oooDtn  of  Jaboo  cairie*  on  a  constant  trade  to  Banin,  tc.,  thoui^h  the  mediom  of 
eonneoting  oreeas;  and  ita  cloths,  which  ore  greatlv  eeteeuied,  are  much  in  demand  to  ihs 
■onthward.  Someof  ths  beat  are  aqnol  to  thoaaof  HanchMter;  but  they  are  made  in  only 
two  or  thre*-inch  wUths. 


bank  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  very  flourishing  till  17S2,  vhrji  Ihe  war,  conse- 
quent DDon  the  Freuoh  Revolution,  C4uaed  its  destruction.  It  was  called  Btnia,  and  was 
sear  Onboby.    Its  position  has  beni  determined  by  Ur.  Becroll. 

t  "  Jaoqns,  or  Wsocas,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  'Wsrres.     It  is  erected  cm 
the  li^t  bank  of  a  nsiTow  tortuous  stream,  in  a  low  and  impene'    "  -     ■,      • 

tharivw.    The  populalian  amoBnts  to  near  2,000."— i>r.   w.  . 
gt^hy,  Ao.,  p.  48. 

t  But  at  this  distance  Omt*  ^pears  to  be  44  bthMns. 
S.A.O. 
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that  h«  never  Ibnnd  on  it  more  thttn  13  feet  of  wttter.  nor  Um  than  8  feet,  at  «priii^ 
tides.  "  In  the  rain]>  Mason  the  sea  runs  verv  high,  and  breaka  quite  aenna.  Wbea 
going  OTor  it,  I  alwavs  had  the  dead  lighta  lashed  in,  and  an  anchor  buni;  over  dia 
ateni,  to  let  fro  occasionally,  and  to  prevent  the  ship  cotninft  broadside  to  the  sea,  in 
case  yon  should  be  ho  near  the  ftround  as  to  lose  the  nae  of  her  rudder  ;  but  I  never 
wa*  tinder  the  neceuitj  of  tnaking  use  of  it,  always  getting  in  and  out  without 
tonetuDg  the  ground  g  although,  at  timea,  I  had  very  little  water  to  spare.* 

The  beat  season  tor  traders  to  the  Benin  River  ii  between  the  month  of  Spptembar 
and  the  latter  and  of  Februai;,  dnring  which  period  there  are  clear  tvfresbiag 
breecea  with  fine  weather,  and  land  winds  favonrable  for  going  out;  but  beyond  the 
month  of  February,  as  the  weather  chsngee,  getting  out  u  attended   with  diBcalty 

and  danger. 

It  is  high  water,  at  fall  and  change,  at  4>'  30>  ;  rise  7  feet.  Variation,  20*  V  W.. 
184B.  The  Old  Pilot  has  noted  that  it  Sows  in  three  hours,  hvt  ebba  in  nine.  1^ 
The  rapidity  of  the  tide,  in  the  rainy  season,  very  often  carries  away  marshy  firl^ 
of  some  acres  estent.  Yon  must  be  oarefnl  to  steer  the  ship  clear  of  them  ;  otb«t> 
«ise,  should  they  come  athwart  her,  they  will  give  yon  a  deal  of  tronble. 

In  April,  1H40,  Mr.  Becroft,  in  oommand  of  the  Bthiop»  steamer,  menned  by  fifteea 
Europeans,  and  a  full  complement  of  Kronmen,  ascended  the  £rain  or  fWmaatf,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating,  if  possible,  to  the  Dpper  coanie  of  the  Niger  or  Quona, 
br  this  means  avoid  the  pestiferoui  swamps  of  whicli  the  lower  part  of  the  delt«  of 

this  river  is  compoaed. 

For  about  40  miles  ftvm  the  sea,  inclading  windings,  he  fbnod  the  Formoaa  Per- 
mosa  a  fine  bold  rivet,  with  from  6  to  3  fathoms  of  water.  At  thia  point  a  bifiu^ 
cation  took  place  ;  both  branches  proving  to  be  highly  t^rtnons,  and  much  narruwer 
than  the  mam  brancheit  of  the  river,  but  having  a  depth  of  not  less  than  3  fbthomsso 
tai  ax  the  steamer  was  able  to  ascend  them.  This  Mr.  Becroft  computed  to  be  from 
40  to  AO  miles  on  the  one,  and  from  60  to  70  miles  on  the  other,  including  windinga, 
Hiii  further  progress  was  obstrncted  at  these  respective  points ;  not  from  want  of 
wster,  for  that  continued  as  deep  as  before ;  but  firom  the  impeDetrable  fbrffits  of  large 
aquatic  plants,  which  choked  up  the  streams  in  both  branches,  so  as  to  tender  a  fiir- 
ther  passage  impracticable,  except  by  cutting  a  way  through  them,  which  could 
only  have  beei^  accomplished  by  considerable  labour,  and  with  great  lost  of  time. 
Having   satitifled    himaelf  that   the   Fermoso   is  not   a  bn      '      '    "      *''  '    " 

probably,  risiug  in  the  high  lands  to  the  N.W.  of  tliat  r 
mouth, 

He  aftciwards  entered  «hat  may  be  called  the  Warree  branch  of  the  river.  This 
branch  they  entered  by  passing  through  a  creek  of  some  magnitodc,  called  Nev 
Tbwn  Oeift,  mentioned  above,  flowing  out  of  the  Benin  to  the.  southward,  lltey 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Niger  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  with  the  Nun  Branch,  a 
short  distance  below  the  town  of  Eboe,  in  lat.  5'  27'  N. 

In  their  progress  thither,  they  pasaed  three  openings  or  passages  to  the  aea,  which 
they  preanmed  to  be  the  Rivers  Escrarot,  For^adot,  and  Ramot,  as  laid  down  in  the 
ehartn.  This  navigation  occupied  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  siclinesB  appeared 
among  the  Enropeans,  of  which  five  ultimately  died,  f 


*  The  flaA  Englishman  who  entered  and  went  up  this  river  wrs  Thnnss  Windham,  ia 
IfiS^,  in  coDipatiy  with  Antonio  Anee  Piut^odo,  a  uatire  of  Poito,  in  Portugal,  sppoiidsd 
chief  of  (he  expedition.    They  trxded  there  lor  Uala^tte  pe^ipor, 

t  "  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Oeos»pbical  Society,"  Vol.  »i,  1S*I,  pp.  184—190. 
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M  tlw  Bter»VM  or  Steardot,  Warrta  o 
•OMt  u  BltogMher  a  low,  iwanipy,  uid  onhea 
iHhabited,  uid,  of  oonrae,  bnt  htile  frequented. 

Tbe  first  river,  Miithwud  of  Beam  River,  U  the  HiTBs  Esclavob,  or  Sliveg  River, 
known  also  ia  native  parlance  bj  the  name  of  El  Sroder,  or  Brodera.  Its  entrance 
ia  14  mileaS.  b;  B.  1  £.  [S.£.ftj/S.]  fromBeuin  River.  There  are  onlj'  12  feet  of 
irater  (and  periiapa  lees)  at  the  entrance ;  and  off  its  Sontli  point  the  bank  stretchea 
a  good  way  into  the  sea.  Adjoining  ita  entrance  is  a  small  town  erected  on  the  mar- 
(in  of  a  aandj  beach,  and  which  ia  eaoompassed  and  partiallf  hid  ^m  riew  bj  a  pro- 
rnsion  of  palm  and  oocoanut  troea. — (Dr.  DanitU.')  Tliis  river  oommnnieatea  with 
that  of  MfaxiU. 

The  RIO  DOS  FORCASOS  (Oaller  Hlavee  IU*er),  or  Ritkk  Wabkee,  or 
OWBKKEK,  is  S  teag^ea  to  the  southward  of  tbe  Eaclavos.  Tbe  ooaat  between  winds 
round  to  the  eastward.  The  entrance  is  in  lat  fi*  21'.  It  is  wide,  with  on  island  in 
the  centre.  Dr.  Daniell  aays : — "  Both  this  and  the  Esclavoa,  from  their  shallow  ea- 
tuariea,  are  seldom  or  never  frequented,  anleaa  it  be  by  slave  ships,  althoagh,  in  the 
•cventeenth  and  eighteenth  eenturiee,  the  Portogoeae  and  Dntcn  oarried  on  a  Incra- 
tive  commerce  with  them,  eapeciallj  the  latter.  At  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the 
entrance  is  the  island  and  town  of  Paloma,  the  latter  consiBting  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dilapidated  houtce,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  The  inhabitants 
tranamit  wnat  little  palm  oil  they  produce  to  Jackree ;  the  roajority  of  them  are  now 
fishermen,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  the  curing  of  fish.  Formerlv  the  Portuguese  had 
a  fort,  chapel,  and  three  or  four  factories  in  this  town  ;  bat  tocj  were  soon  aban- 
doned, on  account  of  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Jerome  MeroUa  da 
Sorrento,  in  his  Voyagt  to  the  Congo,  informs  us  that  two  Capuchin  missionaries, 
named  B.  di  Firenaa  and  A.  Aiaccio,  sailed  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  1683, 
to  visit  the  metropolitan  town  of  Warree,  which  by  this  ronte  is  about  16  miles  to 
the  N.B.  of  Paloma.  They  were  the  first  peraons  that  attempted  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity into  equatorial  Africa,  and  it  bat  been  stated,  converted  many  of  tbe  native* 
to  its  doctrines.  Captain  Adams  states,  that  when  he  visited  the  town  of  Warree, 
he  observed  the  several  emblems  of  the  Catholic  religion,  within  the  edifice  in  which 
theae  miuionarie*  were  wont  to  perform  their  reiigious  ceremoniEs,  still  existed,  and 
that  '  a  large  wooden  cross,  which  had  withstood  the  toiith  of  time,  was  remaining  in 
a  very  perfect  state  in  one  of  the  angles  formed  by  two  roads  intersecting  each  other.' 
Vestigca  of  the  building  and  ancient  relioues  may  still  be  seen ;  but  tSe  cross,  when 
I  visited  the  spot,  had  wholly  disappeared."* 

Without  the  river  there  is  anchorage  in  7  tktboma,  mnddy  ground.  In  the  entrance 
are  only  two  fathoms,  and  care  must  he  taken  to  avoid  a  flat  which  extends  from  tbe 
8.E.aide. 

Tlie  RIO  RAMOS  (or  Bon^h  River)  is  17  miles  8.  ^  W.  [5.  hy  E.  \  £]  from 
the  River  Warree.  lis  month  is  in  lat.  6"  S4'.  The  entrance  is  not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  having  no  island  in  the  vicinity,  it  may  be  easily  distln- 
goiabed  from  the  former  river. 

The  Rio  Dodo  is  20  miles  S.  \  W.  [<S,  by  E.  \  £.]  from  the  Rio  Ramos.  It  is 
■mall  and  little  known.  The  natives  of  the  coast  are  said  to  be  ferocious ;  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  avoided.     The  shore  continues  tow  and  woody. 

From  the  Dodo  to  a  point  commonly,  but  very  improperly,  called  Cape  Formosa, 
the  distance  is  20  miles.  The  coast  between  rounds  more  to  the  eastward  than  the 
•oast  to  the  northward,  or  S.  by  E.  1  E.  [£.£.  1  5.]  This  point  liea  in  4°  31'  N.  and 
A*  41'  E.     The  land  hereftbout'is  so  low,  that  the  trees  upon  it  se>;m  to  stand  in  the 
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tea ;  ;od,  therefore,  hftve  thetu  in  sight  beforv  vou  dworr  the  Isnd.  Prom  1ft  liilhiWM 
neither  traea  nor  land  can  be  teen.  At  6  or  7  milea  from  ebore,  the  depth  u  A  aad 
6  fiithotnB.  fietweeo  the  BWerg  Bndo  uid  Senftana,  there  are  the  brannfaea  namad 
in  the  Admiralty  aurrev,  Penntngtort  and  MidMeUm  EMtrt,  and  the  Wmttamltji 
OuifalU. 

CrKKKNT. — In  the  tntintha  of  Jnlj  and  Aagiiat  there  is  alwaya  hereabout  a  abtng 
eaiterlj  cnrreot  i  k>  that  it  is  proper,  when  ron  Hiil  along  the  ooaat,  to  keep  all  st  a 
oonaiderable  and  safe  dUtaaee ;  not  approaehing  nearer  than  in  8  fatboma,  wbi«h  ii 
2  or  3  leafrues  from  land.  The  bottom  ia  oommonlj  ao  deep  in  mnd,  that  the  had 
immersed  in  it  i»  raiaed  with  difficulty. 

Boath-ea«tward,  about  10  miles  from  the  point  above  mentioned  (in  lat.  40°  31"),  ii 
a  small  rirer,  called  the  Senoana,  or  Sbnoma.  On  the  North  bank  of  this  riTeris 
a  amall  town,  enveloped  in  trees.  On  advanoinit,  with  the  creek  open,  it  shows  witii 
low  land  on  the  western,  and  a  rteep  bluff  oa  the  eastern  side.  The  coaat  thmee  to 
the  liititr  iVun  or  Quofra  is  bluff  and  level.  The  distance  between  is  aboat  3  leafpiea. 
The  Bar  of  the  Nun,  otherwise  Quom,  according  to  the  late  survey,  ii  in  l>t.  4*  16* 
N.,  and  long.  6°  66'  E. 


priety  Cape  Formoss.  This  Bight,  compridng  a  tract  of  coast  of  nearly  360  n 
in  extent,  and  excluding  co-ne  parts  of  the  slave  coast,  may  be  merely  considered 
as  one  vast  and  almost  inlerminHble  forest  swamp,  whose  continuity  is  Moken  by  the 
petty  rivers  and  creeks  that  meander  in  all  directions  throogh  it.  It  ia,  withont  ex- 
ception, the  tnoiit  deadly  portion  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa."— Dr.  W.  F.  DamtO. 


THE  RIVER  NIGER,  NUN,  OR  KWARA. 


perils  and  disadvantagea,  the  Landers  proceeded  through  the  country,  to  the  north- 
eastward, until  they  reached  Taaorie  or  Youri,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  KwKn 
in  the  latitudeof  11°  10'  N.,  or  thereabont,  and  tbenoe  descended  to  the  sea,  bj  the 
stream  ultimalelv  found  to  be  that  ealled  tlie  Bivtr  Nun,  eaatward  of  Terra  Formooa, 
which  they  reacaed  in  January,  1881. 

le  Expedition  into  the  interior  b;;  ..  ._ 

ind  publiahed  by  Mesara.  Laird  and  Oldfleld,  anrvivin^  officers  of  the  expedition.* 
Tbe«e  interesting  volumea  show  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  open  a  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Centwl  Africa  by  thenavigfttion  of  the  river.  "Itisqnits 
Iroe,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  "that  the  bold  attempt  failed;  but  the  circnmstaQoea 
under  which  it  was  made  deserve  to  be  taken  into  acconnt,  before  the  ezperiment 
be  utterly  abandoned  as  unattainable.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  travellera 
had  to  contend  was  the  climate,  which  produced  excessive  mortality  among  the  crew*. 
Against  this  no  hnman  skill  can  provide ;  but  the.  anthota  prove  that  th^e  ia  notliing 


*  Two  steamers  were  oonstruotnd  for  the  expeditiou  ;  one,  named  the  Qugrra,  was  183  feet 
in  Ien)(th ;  the  other,  only  70  feet  long,  was  entirely  composed  of  wrooglit  iron,  and  called 
the  Atburka,  or  Sitisittg  ;  these  were  accompanied  by  the  Oeifmbitu,  a  Siie  brig  of  300  tca^ 
and  l.'ft  the  port  of  Livsrpool  on  thq  19th  of  July,  1832.  The  crew  were  all  picked  nm, 
from  25  to  3S  years  "t  agr  ;  wMth,  iu  a  few  months  after,  were  reduced  lo  four  only  !  W« 
lire  happy  in  wying  that  the  life  of  Cspt.  Wm.  Allen,  H.K.,  who  aiirvoysd  tlie  river,  was 
preserved  for  ustfulneea  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


RIV£R  NIGER,  OR  KWARA.  SOI 

•1m  to  prevent  a  commuiiioatioii  with  Central  Aftiea  hy  this  roote,  thoush  the  ooatnrj 
hu  been  nfflnned.  Mr.  Laird,  in  allading  to  the  ezperiment,  aaji  distinottj,  '  It  hw 
proved  that  anj  man,  with  common  Benae  and  comiDon  abilitj^,  may  aecena  and  de- 
aeend  the  main  Uteiy  of  Africa  (provided  he  escapes  the  effects  of  the  climate) 
with  perfect  *>(^tv,  in  moderate-eiaed  vessels,  from  the  aea  to  Boussa.'  fBetween 
10*  and  ir  N.)    The  expedition,  in  so  far,  oanaot  be  said  to  ha*e  proved  altogether 

"  It  U  clear  that  a  wiile  field  is  here  open  to  the  labonra  of  the  philanthropist ;  tor 
that  the  people  still  remain  in  the  lowest  depths  of  mental  darkness  sppears  indis- 
potable." 

where,  thirty  years  before,  the  adventnnniB  Hnngo 

Three  months  after  leaviog  Liverpool,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  month  of  tha 
River  Nnn.  llie  bar  was  crossed  with  some  difficulty:  bnt  what  threw  the  moat 
inaa^tcioua  gloom  over  this  st«|;e  of  the  enterprise  was  the  death  of  the  oaptain  of 
the  Ktoara,  and  one  of  the  engineers,  ao  soon  ss  the  vessel  was  within  the  river. 
Nevertheless  the  steamers  proceeded  to  ascend  the  stream,  the  CWumiin*  being  an- 
chored to  await  their  return,  within  reach  of  the  sea  breeies.  For  a  distance  of  30 
miles  np  the  river  there  was  no  land,  not  even  mud,  visible  \  the  mangrove  trees  alone 
marking  the  channel.  The  inhabitants  of  this  swampy  country  had  a  most  miserable 
appearance,  being  covered  with  nlcers,  Guinea  worms,  and  cntaneoos  ernptions.  The 
nver,  as  it  was  aacended,  grew  wider,  the  banks  were  higher,  and  thick  woods  of 
stately  trees  sncoeeded  to  mangrove  thickets.  Ebot,  at  140  miles  (naatic)  np  the 
river,  lat.  tt  40',  was  the  first  town  of  any  importance  reached  by  the  voyagers. 
This  town  atanda  by  the  side  of  a  creek  rnnninr  nearly  parallel  with  the  Kwara,  and 
in  the  fiooded  seaaon  oommunicating  with  it  at  Mth  ends.  On  a  rough  estimate  tha 
town  consists  of  800  to  1,000  boaaes;  and  allowing  on  an  average  nix  people  to  a 
home,  wilt  give  the  amount  of  popnlation,  two-thii^  at  least  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  inhabitants  are  the  most  enterprising 
and  industrioot  traders  on  the  Kwaro.  The  town  itself,  with  its  immediate  vicinity, 
is  nnheallhy,  owing  to  the  swampy  natnre  of  the  ground;  few  old  people  of  either 
•ex  were  seen,  and  a  great  number  of  yoang  men  appeared  debilitated  and  aged. 

The  staple  trade  of  Eboe  consistn  of  ilavoa  and  palm  oiL  The  value  of  the  former 
Tariea,  according  to  the  demand  on  the  coast ;  bnt  the  aversge  valne  of  a  lad  of  six- 
teen may  be  taken  at  SOs.,  and  that  of  a  woman  at  something  moie. 

Palm  oil  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  about  Eboe,  and  is  oolleoted  in  small 
gourds,  each  capable  of  containing  m>m  two  to  foni  gallons,  tmm  wbieh  it  is  emptied 
into  trade  puncheons.  Some  of  these,  belonging  to  vessels  in  the  Bonny,  were  eeen 
in  canoea  at  Eboe ;  bnt  generally  the  gourds  are  taken  in  large  eanoes  to  a  market 
place  on  tbe  Bonny  branch  of  the  Kwara ;  which  branoh  being  dry  in  the  diy  season, 
the  Eboe  oil  then  nnda  its  way  through  the  Brau  CrMk  eastward  to  the  Bonny. 

Abundant  as  palm  oil  is  at  preaent  at  Aboe,  it  might  be  easily  obtained,  according 
to  Mr.  I^rd,  in  much  greater  quantities.  He  calculated  that  not  above  a  twentieth 
of  the  natural  produce  is  collected.  Bnt  so  long  as  the  slave  trade  exists,  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  the  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  these  conntriea. 

At  a  littie  distance  above  Eboe,  lai^  branches  issue  from  tbe  river  to  Benin  and 
Bonny ;  and  higher  up  the  Kwsra  u  a  noble  stream,  1^  mile  wide.  The  scenery  con- 
tinually improved,  and  presented  an  exhilarating  variety  to  our  voyagers,  heartily 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  river  to  the  soathward.  But  the  fatal  taint  of  disease  was 
on  board,  and  the  affliction  had  alrvody  become  too  serious  to  admit  of  alleviaUoa 
from  cheerfnlnees  of  scene.  Fifteen  out  of  thirty-eeven  men  died  within  a  few  days, 
and  nearly  all  were  indisposed;  but  theugbt  of  the  mountains  which  stretched  acro« 
the  river  a  little  higher  np  gave  hopes  of  a  better  climate,  and  helped  to  prevent  the 
men  fWim  yielding  to  feeiiogi  af  despair.  Thej  had  now  reached  the  town  of  I<Ua, 
or  AUak,  lat.  about  7'  6  N.,  long.  6*  ia  £.,  which  is  seated  on'  a  hill,  overhanging 
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tlM  river  ID  wme  pUon  with  cUfit  160  feet  in  beight.  Of  tiiia  pUce,  Mr.  Laird  ob- 
it U  health}-,  and  the  odIj  place  we  have  yet  seen  io  the  river  where  a  £iir<q>eui 
Could  poBsiblf  esut  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has  many  natnral  adnuitaKMi  w>d 
OD  (oms  fatqre  day  will  be  a  place  of  great  importance.  Sltaated  aa  it  U,  above  the 
alluvial  soil,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Kwara,  it  commandB  at  pre- 
eeot  the  whole  trade  of  the  interior ;  which  trade,  although  trifling  at  present,  it 
reqnirea  no  prophet  to  foresee  will,  at  Bome  time  hereafter,  be  immeoBe. 

Above  Attoh,  otherwiae  Idda,  the  river  force*  it»  way  throug^h  the  chain  of  moun- 


river  is  the  town  of  Bocqua,  where  a  fair  ia  held  on  a  sandbank  every  ten  dftya,  to 
whioh  some  thousands  of  people  resort,  many  of  them  coming  distances  of  200  or  300 
miles.  Thia  fair  is  of  three  days'  duration  ;  it  is  attended  by  Eboe  and  Attab,  and 
even  Bonnr  traders  from  the  South,  as  well  aa  those  from  many  towns  of  the  N.E., 
North,  and' N.W. 

"  The  rivet  abounds  in  fish  to  a  degree  that  ia  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  banks  are  expert  and  persevering  fishermen.  They  make  vast  neta  of 
grass,  which  thej  use  as  seines  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  very  careful  of  their 
nets  after  using  them,  and  stretch  them  on  poles  to  be  dried  by  the  sun,  exactly  aa 
our  fishermen  do.  The  fixh  arc  split  and  gutted ;  they  are  then  dried  by  the  snioke 
of  a  wood  fire,  and  form,  with  farioaceou^^  food,  the  principal  means  of  subsiBtenea. 
Fruits  are  not  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  plaintains,  bananas,  limes,  tama- 
rinds, a  species  of  plain,  and  pine-apples,  conittitute  the  whole.  The  latter  are  ex- 
oeedlngly  scarce,  and  the  former  by  no  means  abundant. 

"The  interoourse  and  trade  between  the  towns  on  the  banks  is  very  great,  the 
whole  population  being  eminently  of  a  commercial  character;  men,  women,  and 
ohildren,  carrying  on  trade.  The  traffic  in  slaves,  cloth,  and  ivory,  ia  confined  to  the 
men  ;  everything  else  being  left  to  the  other  sex,  who,  to  say  the  troth,  are  fitr  tha 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.* 

The  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Smara,  Quorro,  or  Kowara,  and  the 
Binui,  Tchadda,  or  Shaty.  ia  in  lat.  T  47'  N.,  long.  6°  43'  £.,  as  shown  by  I>r.  Baikie. 
The  country  above,  which  is  heanCiful  in  appearance,  is  very  thickly  peopled.  The 
highest  priint  reached  by  the  A^urha  was  Mabba,'  below  lat.  9°  14'  N.,  a  town  oon- 
taining  40,000  inhabitants,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  country,  and  visited 
by  Arabs  from  Tripoli,  by  merchants  from  Timbucloo,  from  Bomou,  Howasa,  and 
those  from  the  countries  dowu  the  river,  who  trade  with  the  European  settlctueiita  on 
the  coast. 

TTie  discovery  of  the  outlet  of  the  Niger  by  Lander,  gave  an  impetus  to  enteiv 
prise  in  that  direction,  and  the  above  expedition  was  one  of  the  results  of  that  dis- 
covery. 

The  Sthiope  stesmboat  was  afterwards  fitted  oat  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  and  deapatohed 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Becroft,  who  successfully  navigated  the  river,  as  befora 
mentioned. 

The  British  Government,  deeming  it  advisabls  that  the  AfVioan  trade  in  this 
quarter  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  a)i«o  prove  a  means  of  ameliorating  tbs 
condition  of  the  native  population,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  three 
ateam-veasela — the  A&ert,  Withtrjoree,  and  Marfan— fine  ships,  built  expreesly  tat 


■  eabwnDeDtly  (in  Sepiemhsr,  1840),  Hr.  BecroO,  in  the  SllHapt  st 
within  two  hours  of  Ltvtr,  in  lat.  9°  43  N.,  when  the  ourreul  was  found 
to  make  head  aKaiuat. 
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the  purpow.  The  espedition  wu  pnt  under  the  Goaimand  of  Otptain  H.  D.  Trotter, 
in  the  Albtri ;  Commander  Williain  Allen,  the  tnrvef  or  of  the  river,  in  the  Wilber- 
Jbrev ;  ftnd  Cammander  Bird  Allen,  in  the  Soudan.  The  TesseU  left  England  in 
April,  1841,  and  the  dixaatroos  results  ol  their  royoge  are  stiU  ireBh  in  the  memorj 
of  oar  readers.  They  found  the  loiter  part  of  the  river  under  the  authority  of  King 
Boy  of  Bi-asa  Town,  which  extended  as  far  ae  Eboe,  to  which  point  trie  vetselH 
reached  without  tronblei,  But  here  ther  began,  diaeaae  altackod  the  erewa,  and 
they  Btmggled  on  to  Iddah,  by  the  lUtn  tjeptember,  when  the  Seudan  returned 
with  the  sick.  The  Ifilbtrforce  soon  followed,  and  the  Alb»rt  alone  ascetuled  som* 
36  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Tchadda.  They  eatablisbed  the  model  farai, 
but  beyond  this  little  eanld  be  done,  and  the  wd  remnant  of  the  expedition  waa 
rescn^d  by  the  exertions  of  the  excellent  Captain  Becroft.  Such  waa  the  result  of 
this  fine  expedition.  In  1S42,  Lieutenant  Webb  ascended  the  Ewara  to  examine 
the  model  farm,  which  he  evacuated,  and  thns  concluded  all  that  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  moat  eomplete  account  of  the  Kwara  ia  that  given  in  Dr.  Bailde'a  work, 
"Nanativeof  an  Exploring  Voyage,"  18d6.  Dr.  Baikie  went  oat  with  a  small  iron 
■crew  schooner,  the  Plftaa,  in  May,  18fi4,  and  was  to  take  Mr.  Becroft,  H.M.  Coosnl 
at  Fernando  Fo,  as  chief  for  exploring  the  Binue  or  Tsadda.  But  Mr.  Beoroft  had 
died  berore  his  arrival,  and  Dr.  Baikie  undertook  the  examination.  How  he  livrd  in 
the  upper  portions  of  this  important  riTer,  and  died  jmt  after  Icavitig  it  on  account 
of  the  climate,  is  fresh  in  the  memory, 

a  Allen,  but  thia  has  beeb  re-examiiied  by  C^ttain 

It  is  hieh  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Niger  at  l"  8- ;  the  rise  is  6  feet.  The  mark  for 
crosdng  8i6  bar,  in  16  feet  water,  it  the  mark  tree,  a  lai^  one,  on  Point  Trotter,  on 
the  East  bank  within  the  entrance,  in  one  with  Palm  Point,  the  S.E.  entrance  point 
bearing  N.N.E. 


VI.— THE  BIGHT  OF  BIAFRA,  PBOM  THE  RIVER  NUN  OR  KWARA, 
TO  CAPE  LOPEZ,  INCLUDING  THE  ISLANDS  OP  FERNANDO  PO, 
PRINCES,  ST.  THOMAS,  AND  ANNO  BOM. 

The  navi^tioi 

tedious,  owing  ti  ^  

oanaed  by  the  great  height  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  winds  which 
usually  prevail.  The  East  coast  of  the  Bight  is,  in  one  respect,  rather  deceitfnl.  Near 
the  sea  the  coast  is  of  no  great  height,  but  has  high  hills  or  mountains  at  a  diiitanca 
inland  ;  and  these  hills  in  hazy  weather  are  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  aea  coa^t  itself, 
knd  thus  the  stranger  may  probably  find  himself  aground,  when  be  thinks  he  iu  12  or 
15  milee,  or  perhaps  more,  nvm  the  land. 

I  am  sorr^  I  cannot  give  any  advice  as  to  the  smallest  depth  of  water  into  which  a 
vessel  on  this  coast  may  stand  with  safety.  My  own  practice  is  (in  the  night]  not  to 
Ko  into  less  than  10  fathoms,  between  Bimbia  and  Point  Suellaba ;  thence  to  the  River 
Borea  not  less  than  12  fothoms ;  thence  to  the  Bight  of  Pannavia,  IS  futhoms ;  and 
thence, nearly  to  Cape  St.  John,  not  less  than  26  or  28  fathoms.    Near  Cspe  St.  John, 

*  The  following  remarks  on  the  navigatian  and  direetions  for  the  Bight  of  Bia&a,  are  by 
Captain  Hidgley,  IBll. 

t  The  term  Biafra  or  Biaflini  appean  to  be  a  comption  of  Mafrat,  as  rhe  Portooueie 
discoverer  named  one  of  the  Biren  of  the  Bigbl  itu  tU  Mafi0t.—&i  J.  J.  Lopea  de  Idma, 
"  Bosaio,"  fi;c.,  livro  II-,  part  I.,  p.  viit 
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oavtton  if  required,  u  tlw  otttM  itaelf  i«  bold,  and  the  current  often  mna  with  oo— i 
deiabte  forea  diTsetlj  vpon  it.  From  Corisco  to  the  Hiver  Gabon,  a  vewel  atmj  tack 
in  the  night  in  Itt  or  20  Mhonu. 

In  the  Ticinit;  of  the  land  the  itarboaid  tack  require*  a  *erj  carefkil  locJi-oat, 
owing  to  the  general  eaaterl;  teudenoj  of  the  curenta. 

After  paMing  oonnderablf  to  the  aonthwaid  of  Bolaa  Island,  I  hare  geoerallj  fovad 
it  diffietut  to  keep  to  the  eonthward  of  the  Eqnator,  in  alt  eeasonB,  owing  to  prcTahnt 
S.W.  winda  and  northerly  coirentB  i  and  I  have  never  found  &ay  easting  in  the  wind 
nntil  after  I  had  paand  the  meridian  of  4°  Wait,  and  generally  not  notil  the  ve«el 
had  attained  the  longitude  of  fi*  or  6°  Weat  between  the  Equator  and  ST  to  2^' fit 
Sonth  latitude. , 

Between  the  second  degree  of  North  latitnde  and  the  African  ihore,  the  eorrenb 
almoat  invariablT  (exoept  in  the  Harmattan  waaon)  ran  with  TeloeitT  to  the  eait- 
vard,  particularly  between  April  and  September )  and  a  vessel  bouno  to  the  wind- 
ward coast  in  these  months  ahoald  naD*r  go  to  the  northward  of  the  above  parallel, 
ontil  ihe  has  attained  the  meridian  of  the  place  boond  tc  i  if  a  little  to  the  w^tward 
of  it,  all  the  better ;  and  ahoald  then  make  allowance  for  an  easterly  current  of  fall 
1}  mile  per  hour. 

Between  April  and  September,  it  ia  probable  that  home  ward-boo  od  Teaeel*  may 
make  a  ftood  rnn,  by  ateenng  to  the  northward,  when  they  have  reached  the  meridian 
of  10*  W.,  and  thenoe  shape  a  courae  towards  St.  Jago,  guided,  of  course,  by  wind, 
weather,  and  current ;  but  it  ia  probable,  in  theae  months,  the  wind  in  this  track  will 
hang  from  S.W.  and  W.B.W.,  with  squalls  and  rain. 


ward  of  the  Equator,  as  &r  as  20*  West,  as  the  most  preferable,  becanae  the  imet 
oertain  ;  and  it  is  sorely  better  to  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  a  favourable  current,  and 
fine  weather,  than  to  be  annoyed  with  continued  squalls  and  rain — to  f«y  nothing  o( 
the  probability  of  adverse  winds  and  calni* — in  a  region  proverbial  for  the  diversity 
of  we*ther. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  these  remarks  on  AfHcan  navigation  are  more  mv- 
tjeulariy  intended  to  apply  to  heavy,  deeply-laden,  and  oonspqaentlj  dull  sailing 
veaaela )  tor  in  the  African  oil  trade,  capacity  fbr  carrying  a  very  large  oargo,  at  am 
easy  draught  of  water,  i*  oonsidered  to  anrpass  every  other  quality  a  vesael  may 
posaeoa.  Superiority  of  sailing  ia  scarcely  ever  regarded  a*  even  of  seoond-rata 
importance. 

The  PREVALENT  WINDS  which  blow  npon  this  cooit  from  E.8.W.,  W.S.W„ 
and  West,  nearly  thronghoot  the  year,  and  daring  the  wet  season,  with  much  fbree, 
must  have  fp^aai  influence  on  the  current  i  which  I  have  found  from  actual  experi- 
ment prevuls  in  12  &tboms  water,  with  some  strenglh ;  and  from  my  own  cspe- 
rienoe,  when  at  anchor  on  the  ooost,  I  think  this  depth  of  waler  may  be  considered 
aa  the  general  aonthern  bonndary  of  the  influence  of  the  tide*,  whicD,  in  8  fathcmu 
water,  appear  to  set  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  direction,  or  nearly  so, — the  flood  running 
towards  the  north-weet.  Off  Bonny,  in  6  fkthoms,  at  low  water,  I  have  sevnd 
timea  in  the  wet  season  (when  the  ship  was  at  anchor]  found  the  ebb  tide  setting 
Sonth-eaat,  and  running  more  than  3^  miles  an  hour  i  when  heavy  freshes  oona 
down  the  river,  in  coosoquence  of  the  interior  of  the  country  being  overflowed  by  the 

The  CURRENT  along  the  eoast  between  Formosa  and  Bonny  runi  generally  to 
the  eastward,  at  the  rata  of  I  to  2  miles,  and  in  the  wet  season  frequently  nearly  !) 
mile*  per  hour  J  bat  it  aometimea,  though  rarely,  runs  to  the  westwaidwith  gt«at 
force.  Several  vessels  from  Fernando  Fo  to  Bonny  (of  ooorse  unprorided  with  chra- 
nomstera]  have  found  themselves  off  Cape  Formosa ;  and  I  have  Known  instanoes  rf 
vessels  being  set  still  fiirther  to  the  weatward.  Should  a  vessel  from  Cape  Badgley, 
or  George's  Bay,  Fernando  Po,  and  bound  to  Bonny,  or  New  Calabar,  hare  ran  120 
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will  most  likely  uuke  the  land  to  windward  of  Bonny. 

ANCHORAGE. — A  tew  reinarki  on  tiit  anchong«  off  this  cowt  mar  not  be  alto- 
gether iirelevant ;  and  without  p ' —  *-  — '— —  *»- > — -■ -"  =-  *•■- 

trade,  the  following  remarks  and 

Many  wiadloGsot  have  been  capsiEod  and  broken,  and  anchors  and  cables  hare  been 
loet,  o<ffing  to  Tesseb  very  improperly  anchoring  in  shallow  water,  or  too  near  to  the 
ban  of  the  rivers,  for  in  such  situattona  the  sea  niiu  very  bigh  in  the  wet  teaaons. 
and  it  is  indispensable  to  have  sail  well  set  npoD  the  vessel  previona  to  tripping  the 
anchor,  or  bearing  in  too  mocb  cable ;  and  tbe  action  of  the  wind  npon  tos  canvass 
very  moterially  contribntes  to  the  violent  jerking  motion  <rf  the  vcsael,  when  at  an- 
chor in  a  seaway. 

Vessels  should  never  anchor  daring  Uie  wet  season  in  leas  than  6  fathoms  at  low 
water,  calculating  7  feet  at  the  fnll  and  change,  for  the  rise  and  &U  of  tide  in  that 
depth  of  water ;  and  should  ride  with  a  large  aoope  of  caUe.  if  there  ii  any  aea,  so  as 
to  nave  as  little  strain  aa  possible  npon  the  anchor — the  elasticity  of  a  large  scope  of 
cable  will  make  the  vessel  ride  mocn  easier  in  a  moderate  depth  of  water. 

Strangers  to  the  navigation  will  Bnd  that  the  heavy  short  sea  which  sets  in  npon 
this  coaot,  between  the  months  of  April  and  October  incloaive,  combined  with  the 
tenadons  qnalitT  of  tjie  ground  fbr  holding,  will  reqnire  more  than  nsnal  i»ecaution, 
to  prevent  tbe  loss  of  anchors  and  cables,  and  pernapa  of  windlass,  bitts,  and  deck 
bolta :  for  off  Bonny,  and  Indeed  all  along  thia  coast,  tne  best  of  ground  tackling,  and 
•  good  and  welt-seoued  windlass,  are  pre-eminently  necessary,  as  damages  cannot  be 
well  repaired  in  the  CKl  Rivera, 

Every  vessel  bonnd  to  this  coast  should  be  prorided  with  a  spare  set  of  windlan 
pawls,  prerionsly  well  fitted  in  England ;  as  these  indispensable  articles  are  fre- 
quently broken,  and  cannot  be  replaced  in  Africa. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  appear  trifling  or  superflaona,  but  Bonny  Bar  has  long 
been  notorious  for  the  number  of  anchors  and  cables  lost  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  in  tbe 
wet  seasons,  few  vessels  which  have  anchored  outside,  come  into  Bonny,  vrithout  more 
or  less  danger  to  their  ground  tackling. 

The  following  remarks  bv  Capt.  Boteler,  on  the  coast  between  the  Isles  de  Los  and 
Sierra  Leone,  are  so  precisely  applicable  to  this  coast  also,  that  I  ihall  take  tbe  liberty 
of  introducing  them  here,  as  an  excellent  warning  to  the  mariner  j  only  premising, 
that  for  this  coaat  the  months  of  April  and  October  should  be  substituted  for  those  of 
"  December  and  ApriL"  Capt,  Boteler  says  (I  quote  the  "  Memoir  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean,"  8th  edition,  p.  101},  "  The  surf  on  thia  coast  is  extremely  heavy  ;  the 
rollers  sometimes  curling  in  i  fathoms,  and  breaking  tremendously  in  3,  or  even  in  4, 
They  OMy  be,  in  general,  expected  between  December  and  April,  and  chiefly  about 
the  times  of  new  moon  ;  aoa  therefore,  duriog  this  ioterval,  vessels  should  ai'oid  an- 
choring  in  shallow  water  in  unsheltered  places,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
river,  as  the  opposite  tide  tends  much  to  increase  the  danger." 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  above  is  at  nil  tintti  applicable  to  the  coast  about 
Bonny ;  but  it  is  occasionallr  so,  in  its  fullest  extent,  about  the  full  and  change  of  tbe 
tnoon,  in  the  wet  season,  or  between  April  and  October. 

I  have  teveral  linwt  lost  anchors  and  part  of  cables  by  theae  rollers,  when  lying  in 
6  fathoms  water,  outside  of  Bonny  Bar;  aod  upon  two  occasions,  in  strong  S.W. 
gales,  with  a  very  heavy  sea  and  flood  tide,  was  obliged  to  run  for  the  river,  when 
tne  breakers  were  running  directly  across  the  Bar,  and  ihe  channel  could  not  possibly 
be  dinting^ished,  except  by  the  marks  on  the  land ;  very  fortunately,  the  biig  hap- 
pened to  be  light )  but  these  circumstances  have  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
the  danger  of  anchoring  too  near  the  Bar. 
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DnUECnOHS. — Id  beaUnc  np  from  FemAudo  To  to  Bonsj,  with  k  dvU  Mili^ 
vcaael,  between  the  nionthB  of  March  and  November,  it  ia  ^enerallj  ^dviuUfi  to  vin 
to  windward  oJong  the  weBtern  shore  of  the  island,  as  ^  as  "  Qeor^a  B«y,"  or  emt 
to  "  Cape  Badgle;  i"  for  the  current  almost  inrariablj'  miia  mnch  stronger  to  kewaid 
along  the  NorUi  Bhore,  and  in  its  vicioitj  (which  ia  one  eaatiiiiMd  bank  of  iMuidiiigi}, 
than  it  does  forther  to  the  aouthwaid. 

On  reachinr  off  from  the  TicinitT  of  George's  Bajr,  with  winds  from  the  S.W. 

Snarter,  vessels  g^nerallj  make  the  Und  about  Andoney  River,  after  moninK  WMm  a 
r.  W.  by  W.  course.  On  making  the  northern  Und,  tf  it  lies  E.  by  S.  and  W.  bj-  N.. 
and  no  river  it  teen  still  ply  to  windward.  Should  the  laud  trend  to  the  noithwaid, 
the  vessel  i^ill  be  to  the  westward  of  the  land  of  pormosa. 

If  an;  river  iq  seen  with  a  narrow  entrance,  or  even  S  or  3  miles  wide,  it  canDOl 
be  Bonnj,  the  uitrance  of  which  is  7  miles  in  width,  from  Poch£  Point  to  Ron^ 
Comer. 

At  10  Biiles  off  the  entrance  of  Bonny  River  the  gronnd  is  pri^  hard,  and  tiw 
depth  of  water  about  $  fathoms ;  bnt  at  the  ssjxia  distance  off  the  months  of  any  of 
the  other  rivers  the  ground  is  soft,  in  many  places  pure  mud,  or  mud  and  ooxe,  and 
the  depth  of  water  at  10  miles  from  the  Und  will  be  about  10  fatboma.  The  riioat 
nesB  or  the  ifater  and  distance  from  tke  land,  fawether  with  the  bottom  being  kHnicr 
than  any  other  place  in  the  vicinity,  U  &Ione  siminent  to  indicate  the  proximity  of 
tbe  entrance  to  the  River  Bonny. 

If,  on  making  the  land  or  working  to  windward,  a  river  ahonld  b«  seoB  o|mb,  go  to 
the  mast-head,  and  diligently  examine  the  land  to  the  uwstowiJ ;  if  tkOTe  •■  any 
appearance  of  any  other  river  within  the  distaoo«  of  9  or  10  miles,  and  if  the  •Mtfant 
point  of  snch  second  river  can  be  made  ou(  or  seen,  and  ai  Hit  tame  <hpm  the  vosad 
IS  in  10  fathoms  water,  with  muddy  bottom,  at  10  mileit  tram  the  land,  yon  may  rely 
upon  being  to  the  westward  of  Bonny  i  for  in  10  fathoms  <Kater  off  the  Andoney,  tlw 
ireetem  point  of  Bonny  River  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck,  and  only  very  mdis- 
tinctlT  from  the  mast-head  in  perfectly  dear  weather ;  and  even  then  it  will  look 
like  detached  trees  growing  out  of  the  water,  noleos  tha  refr'action,  as  is  often  the 
case,  be  very  great.  In  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  off  Andoney,  Rough  Comer  appeal* 
like  a  low,  level,  and  tolerably  bluff  point ;  and  when  the  Biyer  Andoney  bears 
N.N.E.,  or  even  N.E.,  no  Und  can  be  seen  from  the  deck,  to  the  weatvard  of  Roogh 
Comer;  but  when  Andoney  River  bears  N.E.,  in  6  fathoms  water,  the  breakers  on 
tbe  Baleur  Sand  may  be  seen  trota  the  foreyard,  between  half  ebb  and  one-third  flood, 
particularly  if  there  is  any  wind. 

Should  any  of  the  other  rivers  between  the  land  of  Fonnosa  and  the  Aodooej 
(except  the  Andoney  itself),  be  made  upon  a  bearine  from  N.  to  N.E.,  botA  Iha 
headlands  which  fonn  a  second  river  will  be  distinctly  seen  fWim  the  dook,  if  the 
weather  be  tolerably  clear,  and  the  vessel  is  in  10  fathoms  or  less  water ;  and  whea 
two  rivers  can  be  made  out  from  the  deck, — one  open,  and  both  the  headlands 
which  form  the  other  seen, — it  afibrds  another  proof  that  the  ship  is  to  the  westward 
of  Bonny. 

Should  a  vBttel  make  Bonny  River  bearing  from  N.E.  to  North,  it  will  bo  reodilj 
known  from  its  superior  widu  at  the  entrance,  the  shallow  water,  and  harder  bottom 
than  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  the  River  Sombreiro  wiU  also  be  seen  open.  (Tbe 
Bonny  and  Sombreiro  are  the  only  two  rivers  on  this  coast  which  can  be  seen  toell 
apenjivm  the  oging  at  one  view.)  The  Sombreiro  may  be  readily,  distingnisbed  fimu 
its  bluff  heed  on  the  West  side.  When  fully  open  it  beara  N.W. ;  and  at  two-thiids 
of  the  distance  from  it,  towards  Poch^  Point,  there  is  a  remarkable  gap  or  indent  in 
the  land.  When  this  gap  bears  N.N.E.,  the  eastern  point  of  Bonny  Kiver  cannot  be 
seen  Srom  the  deck.  The  breakers  on  the  Bsleur  is  also  a  sure  mark  for  the  Bonny, 
The  Bonny  and  New  Calabar  Rivers  csnnot  be  seen  fairly  open  at  one  view,  nntil  a 
vessel  is  very  neaily  upon  the  outer  Bar  of  Bonny  River. 

Be  careful  of  estimating  distances  in  this  neighbonrhood  from  the  eye ;  the  lead  is 
the  only  unerring  guide,  and  should  be  constantly  used,  except  between  the  Som- 
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breiro  tud  Andonejr ;  Mid  about  three-qoartcni  of  a  mile  maj  be  allowed  in  practise 
fbr  OTerr  ftthom  of  wat«r ;  that  is,  10  fathoma  may  be  conridered  as  7|  miles  ^m 
the  land,  though  (in  reality]  it  i«  fiilt}'  9  or  10  xailee  off,  and  lo  in  proportion  ;  bat 
vithia  the  limitj  above  named  between  the  SombrEiro  and  Andoney,  the  New  Cala- 
bar, Bonnr,  and  Andonev  Flats,  and  the  Balenr  Sand,  ran  a  very  ions  way  to  the 
MOthward ;  and  the  Una  in  this  neighbonrhood  Rhoald  not  be  approached  within  4 
le«Kue«,  nor  be  more  than  barely  neen  trom  the  deck,  unlesa  bound  to  Bonny  River, 
and  ahoold  always  be  approached  with  cantion,  as  the  tides  have  more  inQnence  in 
the  offlntr  than  i«  g«irerally  auppoaed.  At  the  above  distance  from  Kovgh  Comer  the 
depth  will  be  about  6)  fathoms  at  half-ehb. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  alonfr  the  whole  line  of  coaat,  from  Cape  Formosa  to  Andoney, 
the  water  ahoals  very  rapidly  in-flhore  of  i  fiithoma,  which  depth  ia  the  general  outer 
bonndary  otnutddg  watar.  and  not  ftr  from  the  banka  whicn  form  the  ban  of  the 

Aa  a  general  rule,  no  ship  should  go  into  leea  than  6  fathoma  water.  If  intending 
to  anchor,  there  is  much  lesa  sea  ana  better  grooad  all  along  the  eoast,  in  10  fathoma 
water,  than  ftirther  in-shore.  Inside  of  7  &tfaoms  there  is  a  short  heavy  swell,  and 
aometimea  in  the  wet  season  high  rollers,  which  cause  a  vessel  to  ride  very  uneasy. 
By  ouohoring  in  this  depth  of  water,  a  vessel  will  have  a  good  drift  before  she  oan  go 
into  danger,  ahould  any  aeoident  happen  to  her  anchors  or  cables. 

All  along  this  coast,  and  especiallT  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonny,  constant  and  caiefiil 
attention  lo  the  land  will  be  found  indispensable.  The  lead  lines  should  be  con- 
■Untly  and  carefnlly  examined,  or  the  ship  may  be  placed  in  a  dui^eroaa  predica- 
ment. Negleoting  uda  has  been  tlie  eoaae  of  mon  than  one  vessel  stnking  upon  the 
Bar  of  Bonny.*  If  bonnd  to  Bonny,  it  may  not  be  pmdent  in  the  wet  season  to  mn 
to  leeward  of  the  Fourth  Biver  after  nnaet,  or  the  strength  of  the  current  may  aat 
the  veasel  to  leeward. 
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The  NIGER  to  NEW  CALABAR  RIVER.— The  Niger,  more  properly  the 
Kwora,  is  the  flrst  of  six  nvers  which  intenect  the  coast  between  the  land  or  Formoaa 
and  New  Calabar  River — an  extent  of  20  leatraes.  It  was  first  called  Sio  Nun  by 
the  Portogueae,  who  gave  the  name  of  Qme  Nun  to  the  West  Point,  and  Cdpt  Ptlana 
to  the  East.  Off  the  liver  the  water  is  ikoai  and  maddy,  out  to  the  depth  of  7  &i- 
thoras,  which  is  3  leagues  from  the  entrance.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Six  Rivera 
that  ia  acceaaible ;  hut  even  here  is  a  bar  of  2  folhoms,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with 
great  violence.  The  whole  of  these  rivers  are  outlet*  of  the  Niger,  or  Qaorra,  and 
form  t^  delu  of  that  river.* 


Tiu  Bio  BMltO,  <«  St.  Joint,  Second  Bran  Sioer,  Malforua,  or  Oddy,  the  Second 
Biver,  is  II  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rio  Nun.  It  opens,  when  bearins  N.E., 
wiUi  a  high  bluff  on  each  side,  the  eastern  one  beintr  remarkable  by  several  ronnd 


apreadin^ 
island,  wit 


■  It  wonld  be  a  dcrfderatom  if  soma  loft  snd  pliant  substance  could  lie  ioventod  fbi  hand- 
lead  lines,  which  would  not  be'^ble  to  expand  and  contract  from  the  action  of  the  water. 
I  have  frequently  bad  to  cotrect  tiie  marks  upon  lead  liues,  after  an  hour's  use,  as  wtdl  as 
whan  they  have  become  dry.  Lead  lines  require  fraqneot  examination  ;  and  I  have  found 
that,  if  the  lines  are  soaked  in  a  tab  of  clean  salt  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
oorreoted  previous  to  using  them,  the  liiLBs  are  not  so  liBble  to  shrink. — T.  Midgltff. 

t  lliele  livers,  their  towns  and  people,  thnr  cannibaliam  and  cnstoms,  are  described  by 
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Capt.  W.  Tucker  gjrea  the  following  direotionj  for  the  St.  Jobn  : — In  gtmg  into 
this  river  in  a  boat,  I  would  bring  the  Weat  point  of  the  river  to  bear  N.N.K.,  par 
comiMSS,  about  11  mile  off-shore;  then  BteerN.E.  by  compaaB.or  N.E.  bj  E.,  ocbrin; 
the  East  point  of  ths  river  to  beer  N.E.  bj  E.,  and  continae  ao  until  you  open  the 
river  clear ;  when  1  noald  steer  the  direct  ooane  of  the  river,  about  North  bj  com- 
pOM,  making  doe  allowance  for  the  tide,  which  on  or  near  the  bar,  with  the  ebb,  sets 
DotS.S.E.;  the  flood  in  the  opposite  direction  Tailing  sligiitlj  in  it*  bearing  ai  the 
foTX^e  of  the  tide  alters. 

Mr.  Roberts  adds ; — When  ^inff  in  there  is  generally  so  moch  swell ,  it  is  probabla 
the  compass  will  vibrate  too  much.  In  that  case  poLI  to,  keeping  the  Eaat  point  al 
the  river  a  little  open  on  the  port  bow,  until  yon  get  sufficiently  near  to  see  the  rivit 
quite  open  ;  then  ateer  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  attending  to  the  set  of  the  tide, 
whether  ebb  or  flood.  It  is  advisable  that  boats  should  go  in  at  hut  of  flood,  at  higk 
water,  or  flrat  of  ebb,  but  at  no  other  time  during  the  spring  tides.  Udring  neaps 
vessels  cannot  be  brought  ont,  except  at  the  top  of  high  water,  and  it  is  wldon 
attempted.  In  the  entrance  of  the  Nun  there  are  two  bars,  to  cross  which  the  same 
pi-ccaution  must  be  taken  as  on  entering  St.  Jokn't,  or  Brau, 

According  to  Dr.  Daniell,  the  Rio  St.  Bento,  or  St.  John's  River,  ia,  fhim  its  in- 
significance, bnt  rarely  entered.  By  some  it  has  been  stated  to  have  a  greater  depth 
of  water,  and  to  afford  a  more  direct  and  easy  route  to  the  town  of  Brasa  than  hj 
the  devious  creeks  of  the  former  river.  Bran  Touin,  the  Beat  of  government  of  those 
regions,  is  located  upon  a  flat  and  denuded  patch  of  ground  within  the  recesses  of  the 
forest  swamps,  and  barely  elevated  above  the  water  of  the  creek  that  flovra  post  it. 
I'o  Europeans  its  locale  is  almost  unknown.  It  has  a  population  of  3,000,  who  are 
oiainly  dependent  on  the  Ebo  plantations  for  the  means  of  sabsietence.  From  this 
•tream  to  that  of  the  New  Calabar,  a  distance  of  &()  miles,  the  land  is  merely  a  low, 
desolate,  and  marshy  jungle,  heavily  timbered  with  mangrove,  and  bonndea  on  the 
verge  of  the  sea  b^  a  beach  of  sand,  the  continuity  of  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
apei'tures  of  four  inferior  riven.  They  have  been  denominated  the  Rio  St.  Nicolas, 
or  Filana  River,  Sta.  Barbara,  or  Sempta  River,  Meaa,  or  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
Rio  dos  Tres  Irmoos,  or  Sombreiro.  As  these  dtlee  are  decidedly  of  Portuguese  do- 
mendature.  it  is  probable  that  either  Diego  Cam,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  from 
D'Elraina  to  the  Congo,  or  Fernao  do  Foo,  in  hi*  expedition  to  Benin,  conferred 
such  upon  them.' 

St.  HioolM,  or  Filana,  or  Titana,  or  the  Third  River,  i*  11  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rio  Bento.  The  coast  rounds  between.  The  river  does  not  open  until  bearing 
N.N.W.  It  has  a  tapering  bluff  on  the  East  side,  and  low  land  seem*  to  crom  the 
river  within,  having  some  round-lopped  trees  on  it. 

Santa  Barbara,  Sempta,  or  the  Fourth  River,  i*  11  miles  B.  )  S.  [_E.X.E.  f  B.'i 
ttom  the  Kio  St.  Nicolas.  This  river  ha*  a  wide  entrance ;  it  appears  with  the  Weat 
point  low,  and  does  not  open  until  it  bears  N.N.E.,  then  the  easternmost  blnff  altowa 
like  a  dolphin's  head  with  the  mouth  open. 

Rio  8.  Babtolomeo,  Meat,  or  the  Fifth  River,  i*  7^  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bio 
Sta.  Barbara.  About  its  entrance  the  land  is  low ;  it  ts  large,  has  two  bluff  heads, 
but  highest  on  the  East,  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  northwBrd,  up  the  ooantry,  and 
open*  when  bearing  North.  The  shoal  gronnd  from  the  entrance  extend*  to  the 
distance  of  4  miles,  without  which  are  U  and  4  fathoms. 

Bio  Sombreiro,  or  doi  Tre»  Irmaoi,  or  the  Sixth  River,  is  10{  miles  B.8.E.  J  S. 
lEail]  trom  Rio  fi.  Bariolomeo.  It  opens,  when  bearing  N.  by  W.,  and  makes  with 
a  large  tapering  blaff  on  the  West  side. 

Mr,  Finlaison  says  that  a  vessel  drawing  12  or  14  ftet  of  water  may  proceed  into 
Sombreiro  River,  it  having  a  channel  of  one-quarter  of  a  mite  ;  the  least  watKT  he 
found  was  'i  fathom*,  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction,  the  reef  in  a  line  bearing  S.E.;  the 

•  Sketch™  of  the  Jlediial  Topography,  &e.,  pp.  77,  78. 
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All  the  Coast  between  the  Six  Riven  ia  tbioklj  covered  with  roaDgTove,  with  a 
eaudj  beach,  stiff  clay  and  maddj  bonom  withoat,  in  6  and  7  hthonw.  The  coirent 
is  geoerally  stroiig  to  the  eastward. 

ITEW  CALASAR  RIVKR.— Poch6  Point,  the  western  point  of  New  Calabar 
River,  IB  8  miles  E.S.R.  I  E.  I  East]  from  the  Rio  Sombreiro.  Between  is  a  bank  of 
hard  sand,  extending  (torn  shore  to  the  distaiice  of  neorlj  2  le^ues,  and  as  far  to 
the  East  as  FochS  Point,  where  it  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  breakers.  The  western 
extremity  occasionally  breaks  very  violently,  but  may  be  passed  in  fi  or  6  fathomc. 
FooU  Point  is  a  sts«p  bl>iff,  in  kt.  4°  22'  M%  long.  7'  0'. 

"  The  Rio  Real,  or  Now  Calabar  River,  was  deaignated  by  the  Dutch  traders  as 
New  Calabary,  and  by  the  English  as  the  Colborine.  In  the  last  oentoir  it  was 
much  frequented  by  small  sloops,  or  shallops,  that  extensively  traded  tbr  yams, 
manioc,  and  other  farinaoeouB  articles,  then  imperatively  required  by  the  larger  slave 
■hips  of  Bonn^  and  other  rivers  to  leeward.  Besides  vegetable  and  other  exports,  it 
yielded  at  periods  no  inconsiderable  number  of  slaves  from  the  Hackbons  or  Ebo 
conntry.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  now  directed  to  the  eoltnre  of  the  palm 
tree,  and  the  vending  of  its  produce,  with  which  they  load  annually  several  ships." — 
Dr.  DatntB,  ••  Medical  Topography  "  p.  78. 

The  estnary  of  the  New  Calabar  and  Bonny  Rivers  is  8  miles  in  breadth ;  the  town 
of  Bonny,  bearing  K  J  8.  [£.  bv  y."],  is  8jt  miles  from  Foch6  Point.  The  oater 
point,  on  the  East,  is  called  Eouffh  Ci>mer.  There  is  a  channel  on  each  side  into  the 
respective  rivers  ;  but  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  large  bank,  extending  oat  tA 
•ea,  and  on  several  parts  of  which  ore  only  3  feet  of  water,  with  one  or  two  islets,  and 
several  spots  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 

The  New  Calabar  pilots  say  that  the  old  channel  leading  into  that  river  ia  ooin- 
pletety  blocked  up,  and  they  now  nse  a  narrow  awashway  which  the  dde  htie  formed 
throngh  the  western  breakers,  close  to  Breaker  lalond,  which  has  only  12  or  13 
fbet  at  high  water  sprines.  Five  or  six  years  a«o,  says  Captain  Midgley,  I  turned 
to  windward,  through  the  old  ohanoel  out  of  lAw  Calabar,  in  a  brig  drawing  14} 
fbet  of  water  i  another  proof  that  the  tides  an  making  rapid  i^terationa  in  the  rieinitjr 
of  Bonny. 


Rough  Comer,  in  the  survey  by  Captain  Vidal,  is  given  as  in  lat.  4°  23'  40'  N., 
long.  7°  7'  E.    High  water,  on  the  foU  and  change,  at  S''  j  rise,  8  feet.    Variation, 


According  to  Dr.  Daniell,  "  the  village  of  Fonch£,  or  Foko,  orignoUy  named  by 
the  Hollanders  Wyn dorp  [from  the  abandonee  of  palm  wine,  or  Inmbo,  prooarabfa 
frwn  ita  natives),  consists  of  a  number  of  scatterea  houses,  indiscriminately  erected 


nronud  the  point.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  river  pilots  and  their  bmilies,  who  ore 
mostly  engaged  in  piscatory  parsuits,  in  which  they  are  very  expert.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  people  is  above  300.  A  deep  and  conspicnous  indentation  of  the  coast, 
3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  point,  is  called  Fonobfi  (or  Foch^)  Qep.  A  few  native 
hots  may  be  strewed  amid  the  evergreen  brushwood  that  skirts  its  limits.  Fouchfe 
village  and  point  are  decidedly  the  moat  heelthy  localities  in  New  Calabar,  from  their 
fhvouiable  expoenre  to  the  daily  sea  breeses,  and  exemption  from  mud  banks,  with 
their  natural  concomitants,  musquitoes  and  sand  flies.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  houses  is  a  thin  layer  of  sand  upon  a  bed  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  sandy  shore 
in  front  of  these  habitations  may  be  said  to  continue  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  creek 
that  obliquely  winds  behind  the  town  towards  the  Gap,  where  it  has  been  supposed 
to  join  the  ocean.  Six  or  aeven  miles  beyond  FouehS  Point  is  Totutgtown,  scarce 
worth  the  name  applied  to  it.  It  possesses  abont  800  inhabitants,  the  mqority  of 
whom  are  the  ^ves  of  a  petty  chief.    Some  tall  and  gcocefnl  ooooa-DOt  tt^  with 
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an  aorawi<nial  palm  vA  baiiui^  are  the  oal;  objeeta  that  wrre  to  diuipBte  the  p«t- 
vadiiiB  monotony  of  mud  and  mangroTSB  meeting  the  cyo  on  all  sidea.  A  short  dia- 
tanoe  boro  the  creek  is  the  entrance  of  another  that  leads  to  the  Kwora,  and  through, 
irhioh  the  Bonnj  canoea  paaa  nhen  thef  attend  the  Ebo  marketa.  The  upper  pro* 
Jadtion  of  the  bank  at  ita  month  is  called  Jtliu  Points  Abreaat  of  it  the  merchant 
Tassels  oommonlj  anchor.  Following  a  oirouitons  course  for  some  miles  to  the  N-W-, 
it  unites  with  one  that  passes  hy  the  chief  town  of  New  Calabar,  5  miles  mere  to  the 
North.  This  latter  creek,  after  effooting  a  jonotion  with  that  jost  mentioned,  ooa- 
joiotly  with  it  trends  towards  the  Srass  country,  thns  constituting  an  island,  on  tb» 
right  oank  of  which,  in  proximity  to  the  river,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  ia 
aituated." — "  Medioal  Topography,"  &o.,  p.  80. 

Manv  of  the  afreets  of  New  Calabar  reach  down  in  parallel  nva  to  the  water's 
edge  of  the  oreek,  which  is  barricaded  on  its  whole  extent  of  shore  by  the  entrancea 
into  the  streets  by  stoat  and  lofty  paliaading,* 

Mr.  Finlaiaon  direeta  those  bound  to  the  BiTsr  Bonny,  or  New  Calabar  IU*er, 
when  running  for  Terra  Formosa,  to  keep  in  the  latitude  of  4°  10'  N.,  and  no  further 
to  the  northward.  If  in  the  daytime,  yon  mar  advance  as  near  as  yon  pleaae  in  S 
fathoms.  On  running  along  shore,  at  low  ebb,  thick  olay-colonred  water  will  be 
found  at  the  distance  of  B  or  7  miles  from  shiwe,  With  high  water  it  does  not  ^ipear 
thus  at  mora  than  4  miles  off. 

If  bound  to  the  New  Calabar,  or  Bonny,  make  Sombreiro,  or  the  Sixth  River,  and 
yon  may  be  cartahi  where  you  ate,  for  it  aoea  not  open  until  it  bears  KJ4.W. 

After  leaving  SombrBtro  River,  you  will  find  that  the  shoal  above  mentioned  will 
oblige  yon  to  haul  off  a  point  or  two  i  but,  with  daylight,  you  will  see  FochE  Pcdut 
before  yon  get  that  lengm. 

From  Fooh§  Point  upward  the  ooaat  of  New  Calabar  lUver  trends  neariy  North ; 
the  Baat  point  of  the  eutraace  is  a  league  above  Fooh^  Point  and  the  middle  bank,  or 
CaJabar  Flat,  it  ia  little  more  than  1  mile.  The  depths  above  Foch6  Point  decrease 
from  7  to  fi,  3},  and  4  &thoma.  At  3  miles,  in  middle  channel,  above  the  eastern 
point,  are  6  fa^oms. 

A  spit  of  sand,  extanding '  to  the  S^.  from  Votkb  Poist,  forms  the  her  of  this 
river.  Its  ioast  part  dries,  and  withoat  tkia  aie  ham  10  to  IS  (bet  of  water.  In  the 
ohanoel  without  the  bar,  on  the  West  side,  are  likewise  several  shoals.  Yon  mar 
enter  here,  with  Foch§  Point  bearing  N.E.  }  N.,  and  then  giving  these  shoala  a  aom- 
oent  berth.    The  depths  in  mid-channel  are  3  and  3}  fothoms  at  low  water. 

BOmrY  TUVHft- — "  The  Bonny,  or  Bani,"  aaya  Dr.  DanieU,  "  was  one  of  tiM 
firat  liven  wUob  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Pitftnguese  were  aoqnainted  with  in  thia 
portion  of  Africa.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  preeent  oentary  it  vras  the  fkvomite 
mart  of  the  slave  ships,  when  the  exportation  of  human  beings  was  a  legalised  traffic ; 
and  the  amonot  of  slaves  transhipped  seldom  came  to  less  than  16,000  per  annum. 
Binee  the  exthiction  of  tHis  odious  commerce,  it  ranks  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
pabn  oil  trade,  exporting  many  thousand  tons  of  this  lucrative  commodify,  and  em- 
ploying more  vessels  tlian  aU  the  rivers  of  the  Bight  collectively." — "  Medical  To- 
pography," pp.  82,  S3. 

The  Bat  of  the  Bomiy  River  extends  9.  bv  £.  from  tlie  arreat  middle  groond  or  fiats ; 
ttnd  ita  outer  extremity  is  7(  miles  8.W.  m>m  Rough  Corner.  To  ue  eastward  of 
the  Bar,  separated  by  a  channel  1  mile  in  breadth,  is  a  bank  of  herd  sand,  named  the 
.5i)i«ur,  which  has  an  extent  of  4  miles  8.E.  and  N.W.  Beyond  this,  on  the  Ba^ 
are  two  shoals,  the  MUldit  and  £Mt«rn  Pate^.  The  Eatlem  Channtl  into  the  river, 
ealled  the  Porttt^tww  Chtmnet,  is  between  these  banks  and  the  Bonny  Flats,  which 
extend  bota  diore  g  added  to  which,  on  the  same  nde,  ia  an  outer  bank,  called  the 
PorbtgvM*  Bank,  lyvng  to  the  aaatmrd  of  the  Fatchea. 

■  Impresrions  of  Westeni  Africa,  by  Thomas  J.  Hntohinsoa,  Esq.,  ISM,  p.  101. 
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Jno-iev)  Point  U  only  ft  mile  within  Rough  Cornar  i  and  at  A  K^let  higher,  on  th« 
nme  side,  vpon  the  wcBtem  bank  of  ft  oreek,  ia  the  town  of  BoNKT.  On  the  opposite 
iMnk,  North  of  the  latter,  is  the  point  and  town  of  P»Ur  Jbriit :  below  whieh,  on  the 
Mine  lide,  is  a  bank  dry  at  low  wtXar. 

Four  miles  tiom  the  mouth  on  tke  Bart  bank  of  the  river  is  ritoatsd  the  town  of 
Bonny,  cftlled  by  the  natirea  Cnlonu.  The  king  and  a  hw  of  the  principal  chielb 
hare  their  boueea  elose  to  a  ereek  on  the  North  side  of  the  town,  which,  daring  the 
rainy  season,  ia  full  alinast  to  overflowing,  being  nearlv  on  a  level  with  the  6oor  at 
their  houses.  On  paying  vimts,  it  is  onstonMry  to  pull  up  this  creek  in  your  boats, 
and  land  at  the  ontei  oonrts  of  theii  hooses  by  polling  the  boat  ftlongeiite  a  pier  of 
wood  and  clay  embanknent,  and  stepping  from  the  gunwale  into  the  court.  Dnring 
the  dry  seftjuon  the  oteek  ia  nearly  dnM  up.* 

These  li^en  were  long  noted  as  marts  for  the  slftTe  trade,t  and  are  eqaally  so  for 
palm  oil,  &c.  The  common  Maaoheeter  olothi,  it  is  said,  suffice  for  this  place,  witk 
goDB,  powder,  iron,  neptnnes,  or  brass  pans,  eiockery  ware,  &o. 


II  <^  tha  Ailakao,  or  Bnu»  Pan  Cbtrntrtf.  F&iiB  for 
aid  every  five  or  mz  weeks,  e,t  several  TiUages  on  tha  bai^kti  of  riven  and 
n  the  inteiiol;  and  largo  canoes,  onrrying  120  men,  were  employed  in  the  navigation. 
Tim  Haebosmost  inhabit  a  very  popnlotu  and  extensive  country,  and  it  is  pmbaUe  that  the 
towns,  at  the  moatha  of  the  rivers  along  the  coast,  indnding  New  Calabar  anil  Boony, 
were  peopled  trtKn  the  Eeebo  oonntrv.  Amscree,  king  oi  New  Calabar,  aad  Peppd, 
Una  of  Bcony,  were  both  of  Haobo  desecmt,  as  well  as  many  c^  the  pTin<^el  trad«m  at 
botE  places. 

Tbeeetowna  were  probably  finl  bnilt  and  occnpied  for  tha  pnrrMae  of  obtaining  salt,  by 
the  evapoiKtion  of  sea  water :  becaose  the  coontiy,  from  the  sea  board  to  60  miW  in  the 
inleriDT,  is  a  vast  morass,  heavily  timbered,  and  unflt,  withont  ezcessive  labour,  to  pro- 
duce mfflcient  Ibod  for  mora  than  a  scanty  population ;  and  as  the  trade  in  ilavM  in- 
creased, theaa  towns,  particalai'ly  Bcimy,  grew  into  importanca.  The  language  also  spoken 
at  these  [Jaces  varies  bat  htde  &om  that  spoken  by  the  Heebos,  which  prov«s  a  oommon 

The  Heebos,  in  their  penons,  are  tall  and  wdl  formed,  and  Oiej  may  be  distingoiahed 
tram  other  Africans  by  their  skin  having  generally  a  yellow,  tnlions  cast,  altiioufh  Tsrying, 
in  some  instaiices,  to  a  deep  black.  Thar  dispoulions  are  naturally  tinud  and  euMpouding, 
and  their  conslatutioEiB  dedicate. 

The  neptunes,  or  large  brass  pans,  essential  in  the  trade  with  this  coast,  are  usod,  during 
the  dry  season,  by  tbe  creek  and  Barraanding  coontry  peinils,  fbr  the  purpose  of  evaporating 
sea  water,  to  obtain  its  salt,  which  is  here  ton  mediam  of  eiohange,  and  a  great  trade  is 
carried  on  wiUi  the  interior  oonntry. — Adatm. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Dauiell,  whose  ethnographical  aoqoitementa  make  him  an  authority  on  these 
subjects,  says  that  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that  maritime  expons*  of  oonntry  oompre- 
hended  between  the  Hio  Firmosa,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  the  Old  Calabar  luver,  &ve 
unqneatioiiably  derived  their  origin  from  one  common  stock.  .  .  .  The  grwit  parental 
aonrce  frum  which  most  of  thorn  have  emanated  are  the  Ebo's  of  tlie  Qdoits,  which,  for  tho 
soke  of  perspicnity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  into  three  distinct  classes. 

1st.  The  Ebo'i  Proper,  which  include  tbe  natives  of  the  Rio  Formosa,  Warree  Island, 
Bio  Escravo*,  Brass  Town,  and  Oio  Quorra  generally. 

2nd.  The  Ebo'a  of  the  table  land  between  the  Quona  and  Cross  Biver,  compriiii^ 
the  natives  of  New  Callebor,  the  Bonny,  and  a  poitico  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bivor 
Andony. 

3td.  The  Ebo's  of  tho  conntry  between  the  Aodtiny  and  Old  Cullcbar  Rivets,  which  em- 
brace the  habitants  near  the  coast,  tho  natives  of  Ibu  sovural  tonne  of  Old  Calabar,  and  of 
the  entrance  of  Cross  Uivor. 
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"  Tlie  entrance  of  the  Bonny  preaenta  a  brood  expanio  of  water,  coniiating  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bonnj  to  the  eaatwiurd,  and  the  New  Calabar  to  the  westward.  The 
former  is  the  more  connderahle  of  the  two,  although  they  are  both  fine  riven,  and 
c«n  be  entered  at  anj  time  of  tide  by  yeesela  drawing:  from  12  to  18  feet  of  water. 
They  are  likewise  deep  innde,  and  the  aaohorages  safe  at  all  Beasona  of  the  year.  On 
aoconnt  of  the  great  commerce  carried  on  in  the  Bonny,  King  Peppel  (who  reaide*  at 
Bonny  Town,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  near  its  montli)  poeseaaea  great  wealth, 
and  in  hia  vanity  aaanmeB  variooi  titlea,  of  which  "  Conqueror  of  t^e  Calabar  "  is  tho 
moat  remarkable.  Notwithatandine  hia  large  magasinea,  fall  of  goods  and  epecie,  he 
alwaya  pretenda  to  >»  ponr;  probably  fW>m  the  fear  that  were  oe  known  to  be  rich 
some  power,  superior  to  his  own,  might  be  induced  to  attack  him  and  bb  poeae«aiaiu 
br  tile  Bake  of  plunder.  Theae  magacioea  are  at  some  distance  from  Bonay  Town, 
bat  their  exact  situation  is  kept  a  eecret  from  strangers." — Giptain  VidaTt  aarratict, 
Oiven,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  383—4. 


The  entranoe  to  tbe  River  Bonny  is  extremely  intricate,  and  I  would  n 
all  abipa  to  receive  a  native  pilot  before  they  attempt  iL  These  fellows  are  provided 
by  the  king  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  application  to  his  kingship  one  is  inatantlr 
sent,  without  any  charge  beinp  made,  although  it  is  customary,  if  he  perfonns  hi« 
duty  well,  to  make  him  some  trifling  remuneiation ;  but  this  is  not  always  tbe  case, 
as,  from  ignorance  or  idieneis,  aocidents  frequently  happen. 

The  chief  produce  of  this  plaoe  is  palm  oil,  which  most  be  very  plentiful.  This 
traffic  is,  however,  attended  with  much  danger  to  the  immediate  aetors ;  and  great 
diflioulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  aeamen  for  the  ships,  as  it  freqnently  happens 
that  few  of  the  original  orew  return  from  that  fatal  coast.  They  aomotimes  lie  for 
m  considerable  time  before  they  complete  their  cargo,  and,  during  this  period,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ship's  oompany  not  untreqnently  become  victims  to  the  pestilen- 
tial climato. 

The  method  of  commencing  trade  in  the  River  Bonny  deaervea  notice.  When  a 
■hip  arrives,  let  her  object  be  what  it  may,  ivory,  palm  oil,  or  slaves,  all  have  to 
undergo  the  same  ceremony.  Before  a  aingle  act  of  barter  b  allowed,  a  dtuh,  as  it  is 
'         1,  moat  be  made  to  the  king,  which,  being  interpreted,  meana  a  handaome  pre- 

■m..-  ._L__  _i -.L  _ii  .1. -'— .ffinable;  a  few  days  after  the  vessel'a 

afjeuner  a  la  fourehette,  when  ail  the 
it  ahipa  are  mustered  to  meet  him.  He  Ihcn  emborka  in  a  large 
t,  rowed  by  about  thjiij  paddles,  while  he  aita  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of 
the  King  of  Bonny,  on  a  kind  of  rude  throne  or  chair,  rigged  up  in  the  afterpart, 
and  dressed  in  hb  robea  of  state.  Upon  his  arrival  on  bi^d,  he  b  received  in  dne 
form,  and  banded  to  the  breakfost  table  bj  the  captain.  Immediately  he  b  seated  he 
falls  to  and  eats,  like  aoy  other  hog,  until  hia  powers  of  receiving,  but  not  hb  inclina' 
tion,  are  exhausted  ;  when  thb  effect  is  produced,  the  dash  b  brought  forward  and 
spread  out  for  hb  inepeotion.  It  generally  consbts  of  various  artieles,  anch  as  mus- 
kets, casks  of  powder,  beads,  bushels  of  aalt,  and  stu^  of  various  descriptions.  If  ihe 
intended  offering  meets  with  his  approbation,  he  gives  a  grunt  to  that  effect,  when 
the  goods  are  handed  into  his  boat.  He  then  takes  a  parting  glass  or  two,  before 
embarking  his  own  fair  form,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  generally  sluog  in  a  rupa 
and  lowered  to  the  canoe,  where, 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

he  is  rowed  ashore,  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  which  nature  made  him. 

Immediately  aft«r  this  ceremony  trade  is  allowed  to  begin,  and  the  coopers  from 
lbs  palm  oil  ships  may  then  go  on  shore  and  set  up  their  casks,  which  are  put  into 
the  trading  canoes  and  taken  many  miles  up  the  country.  They  frequently  return 
in  the  oourse  of  a  week  with  two  or  three  puncheons,  which  they  jirocure  fur  similar 
articles  to  those  mentioned  above.     The  average  import  of  this  oil  into  the  port  of 


sent.  Thb  takea  place  with  all  the  pomp  imagina 
arrival,  hia  kingahip  b  invited  on  boara  to  a  dfjei 
maaters  of  the  afferent  ahipa  are  mustered  to  meet  I 
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Liverpool  for  some  jeara  past  fau  been  kbout  12,000  lona  per  year,  valne  about 
£400,000.  Thice-foiuUu  of  this  oil  are  exported  from  the  Bonnj  and  the  other 
oatleta  of  the  Niger,  and  it  givea  emplo^'ment  to  12,000  or  15,000  tona  of  shipping 
per  anDum.  The  price  of  palm  oil,  datj  paid,  varies  from  £33  to  £34  per  ton 
{1842}. 
The  conotrj  surrounding  this  town  is  bw  and  swampy,  and  at  Ihii  seaaon  of  the 

J  ear  (March)  particularly  unhealthy.  The  merchant  veaiiela  were  loaing  many  men 
tily,  although  every  precaution  wan  taken  to  prevtiitt  dii>eaaa.  They  were  nearly  all 
covered  in,  and  the  men  not  allowed  to  ^  on  shore  or  woik  in  the  sun,  which  ia  the 
chief  enemy  to  the  constitution  in  thia  climate. 

The  river  aboanda  with  aharka  of  an  cnormoua  size  ;  and,  ftom  the  respect  which  is 
paid  them  bv  the  oativee,  they  are  quite  domesticated.  This,  bonever  much  it  may 
tie  admired  in  aome  animals,  ia  not  at  all  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  a  shark, 
and  the  domestic  monster  of  this  species  is  quite  as  disagi-eeabte  in  bis  mode  of  masti- 
cation as  hia  lesa  pohahed  brother  of  the  deep.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Calabar 
worship  this  sagacious  monster,  which  they  call  their  jete-jetB,  and  seem  to  consider 
that  the  nearest  wa^  to  heaven  is  through  the  dtgeativb  organs  of  a  ground  ahark. 
In  conaequence  of  this  devotion  paid  to  the  shark,  it  ia  considered  in  the  Nen  Calabar 
a  great  crime  to  kill  him;  for  they  say,  "  Who  kill  JBW-jew,  him  go  dam — but  who 
jow-jew  eat,  him  go  comaiiable  ;"  an  odd  idea  of  comfort,  but  chacan  d  tun  yout  (each 
to  his  taste),  as  our  polite  neighboura  say.  These  animals  appear  ao  well  aware  of 
their  prerogative  of  protection,  that  they  commit  the  most  darmg  acta,  and  have  been 
known  to  leap  some  feet  out  of  the  water  to  get  hold  of  the  men  whilst  working  in 
the  head  of  the  vessel,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  fit  aubjecta  to  be  mad* 
"  cnm/orlabit,"  as  they  had  just  undergone  the  process  of  ablution.  Falling  overboard 
is  certain  deatruction,  as  they  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  all  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour.  The  shark  ia  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  at  Bonny,  and  whenever  it  can  ba 
caught  is  greedily  devoured,  the  felishe  of  Bonny  being  the  Guana. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  (and  even  yams  and  plantain-i)  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  in 
Bonny,  without  paj'ing  a  most  eitravagantly  exorbitant  price  for  it,  and  even  thtra 
it  cannot  be  procured  in  any  quantity  ;  vessels  should  therefore  purchase  their  freah 
■tock,  corn,  &c,,  to  windward.  Pigs  and  poultry  can  be  purchased  tolerably  cheap 
in  barter  at  Frisco,  Cape  Lahon,  Quitta,  or  Popoe.  Iron  hara,  leaf  tobacco,  common 
kinds  of  Manchester  cloth,  gunpowder,  and  rum,  are  sare  to  be  asked  for.  Knivea 
and  axes  are  also  in  demand.  If  the  vessel  ia  much  pressed  for  time,  it  may  bo 
better  to  call  at  one  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coaat,  where  stock  of  all  de- 
•criptiona,  with  the  necesaary  diet,  can  be  immediaUli/  procured,  particularly  at  Accra. 

Bonny  River  abounds  with  many  kinds  of  large  and  excellent  fish,  which  ia  the 
only  ftvsh  diet  whbh  can  be  procured  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price ;  but  even 
fish  cannot  be  always  obtained,  aa  thia  article  forma  the  principal,  indeed  universal, 
diet  of  the  natives.  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  Ssh  taken  in  Bonny  are  perfectly 
wholesome  food,  withont  a  single  exception. —  Cuptain  Midgley  (It)41). 

DIRECTIONS,  &e.*— It  is  the  getieral  practice  of  the  pilots,  in  going  into  Bonny 
irith  a  heavy  ship,  to  bring  Fach6  Point  about  N.  \  W.,  and  steer  toward*  it  in  that 
direeticm,  keeping  the  point  directly  ahead,  until  they  ehoal  the  water  to  about  quaiter 
less  4  tathoms,  when  Monny  River  will  be  pretty  well  open — aay  about  the  length  of 
■  ship's  main-yaid  ;  they  then  edge  away  along  the  weat«rn  breakers,  giving  them  a 
large  berth  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  keejjing  Peter  Fortia  Point  well 
open  of  Jewjew  Point,  which  is  their  mark  for  the  Outer  Bar,  When  over  the 
Outer  Bar,  the  water  deepens  to  4|  and  S  fathoms,  and  they  then  keep  away  to  tbs 
eaativard,  until  Peter  Port's  comes  about  the  length  of  a  long  walking-stick  open  of 
Jewiew  Point,  which  is  the  mark  the  pilots  use  for  croating  the  Inner  Bar.  After 
passing  the  Inner  Bar,  and  when  the  vrater  deepens  to  6  and  1  fathoms,  which  it 

•  The  following  Directiona  for  the  Bonny  are  by  Captain  Midglej,  18*2. 

S.A.O.  a  D 
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daw  rerj  rapidlj.  the  pointa  tavf  be  kept  a  little  more  open,  giTing'  the  dry  Mnd 
bank  an  the  F.ant  side  a  berth  of  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  nntil  the  reaael 
ii  fairly  ia  the  river ;  when  bv  giving  the  ea«terD  ihore  a  berth  of  a  large  half  mile, 
the  *et»el  will  be«leai  of  all  danger,  and  will  Hall  in  9  to  11  fathonu  walw,  up  to  Uie 
ahipping  lyin^  off  the  town  of  Bonny. 

Tba  wntera  Bide  of  Bonny  Rirer  ia  Ten*  shoal  to  half  its  breadth  acroas.  All 
veaaele  mmt  therefore  keep  the  eaatern  aide  aboard  after  paawng  Kongh  Corner.  Tha 
fhip  mutt  be  steered  with  great  jadgment ;  for  in  the  channel,  upon  and  near  tbe 
Inner  Bar,  there  is  very  little  room  for  a  larg«  ship  to  yaw  about.  The  sonndiDga  ob 
each  aide  the  ahip  will  aometimes  vary  18  inches. 

After  passing  the  Inner  Bar,  if  the  wind  ia  well  free  and  liKht,  and  the  tide  of  flood 
runs  strong,  steer  well  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  dry  sand  bank,  as  the  flood  mni 
through  the  Lee  Channel  in  a  H'.N.W.  direction,  and  taking  the  Tcssel  upon  the 
beam  will  aet  her  over  towards  the  western  breakers,  if  this  is  not  attended  to.  To 
the  N.E.  of  tbe  Inner  Bar  these  breakers  are  very  bo)d-to,  having  4}  and  6  ftthoms 
within  a  ship's  length  of  them.  To  the  northward  of  Breaker  Island  (a  dry  sand 
ou  tbe  West  side  of  the  channel]  the  flood  tide  runs  directly  to  the  N.E.  by  E.  into 
Bonny  Biver, 

In  case  of  the  ebb  tide  setting  out  of  Bonny,  a  Teasel  may  anchor  anywhere  in  the 
fairwiiy  of  the  channel,  to  the  northward  of  Breaker  Island,  as  the  ground  is  every- 
where clean  and  good  ;  but  the  tides  are  very  rapid,  and  the  ship  will  not  lie  rery 
easy  on  the  ebb. 

A  good  survey  of  the  Weather  Channel  into  Bonny  is  really  rery  much  wanted,  for 
no  such  water  can  be  found  at  low  water,  as  ia  kid  down  upon  the  Admiralty  Chart 
of  1H2U.  Some  alterations  have  certainly  taken  place,  for  to  my  own  knowledge 
Breaker  Island  is  every  year  Increasing  in  site  ;  and  there  is  now  a  breaker  at  low 
water,  near  the  N.W.  elbow  of  tbe  Baleur,  which  has  only  appeared  within  the  last 
three  years. 

The  Lee  Channel  has  been  well  sorreyed,  and  the  soundings  in  it,  on  the  Admiralty 
Chart  of  1820,  are  perfectly  correct.  The  channel  or  swashway,  next  to  the  East  end 
of  the  Balenr,  and  generally  called  the  "  Man-of-War  Bar,"  has,  I  think,  of  late  vean 
gradaaUy  increased  its  depth  of  water.  The  Portnguesa  Bar  is  now  seldom  uaed,  ex- 
cept with  vessels  of  a  moderate  draught  of  water,  and  then  only  with  a  wind  too  scant 
for  the  Man-of-War  Bar. 

The  dry  sand  bank,  to  the  eastward  of  the  channel  leading  into  Bonny,  ta  also  ex- 
tending itself  in  a  semioircular  course  to  the  S.E.  and  E.3.E. 

The  Bonny  pilots  say  there  is  a  sand  bank  growing  up  in  the  Weather  ChanoeL 
It  ia  certain  that  vessel  rarely  come  through  it,  without  having  a  cast  or  two  of  3  or 
quarter  less  3  fathoms  of  water  on  the  Inner  Bar.  This  channel  should  never  be 
attempted  with  a  veasel  drawing  more  than  17  feet,  and  then  only  at  the  last  quarter 
of  tbe  flood  tide,  and  under  favourable  circumetances  of  a  commanding  breese  and 
smooth  water.  In  the  wet  aeason  16^  feet  will  be  found  quite  deep  enough.  The 
Outer  Bar  of  Boany  has  2  or  3  feet  more  water  than  the  Inner  Bar. 

The  pilots  are  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  but  TG^uiie  to  be  a  little  hnmoared, 
and  spoken  to  mildly,  and  they  must  not  be  entnuted  with  tbe  management  of  tbe 
vessel )  all  they  ever  do,  is  giving  directions  for  the  best  water  in  the  channel. 

The  pilot's  canoe  frequently  goes  ahead  to  sound  the  channel,  and  make  signals  of 
the  depth  of  water  by  waving  a  flag.  They  are  very  expert  at  this,  and  tbe  sound- 
ings tkcy  give  may  be  depended  on ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  tlMii  lead 
line,  before  the  canoe  leaves  thv  ship,  as  it  is  rarely  found  correctly  marked.  The  . 
canoe  never  goes  ahead  but  when  the  wind  is  scant,  the  weather  is  hazy,  and  the 
mai'ks  on  the  land  obscured,  or  when  the  vessel  is  uf  i;reat  draught  of  water.* 
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It  i«  dangeroiU  to  attempt  entering  the  rirer  with  a  KUt  wind,  U  the  tidM  of 
both  Bood  and  ebb  aet  athwart  the  obBDnel,  the  flood  raaniag  to  the  N.N.W.  Dotil  it 
meete  with  the  W.N.W.  branch  coming  through  the  Portupieae  Channel.  The 
N.N.W.  branch  of  tide  sets  into  New  Calabar  Riter.  The  tide  does  not  ran  fairlv 
into  the  Bonny  Rirer  until  the  vemel  hna  gat  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Portngnew  Channel 
and  of  Breaker  Island.    The  ebb  tide  ran*  about  B.E.  over  the  Bar. 

No  stranger,  eren  luider  the  most  favourable  oircumstances,  should  attempt  going 
in  without  a  pilot. 

When  the  pilot's  canoe  is  alongside,  everything  not  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  for 
transit  should  be  well  looked  after,  however  worthless  the  articles  may  be. 

On  leaving  Bonny  River  outward  bound  in  a  large  ship,  anchor  in  04  or  6  (kthomt 
at  low  water  inside,  or  to  the  northward,  of  the  Baleur  Sand,  with  Boagb  Comtr 
bearing  about  N.  by  £.  j  B.  {here  the  tide  rises  and  falls  9  feet) ;  in  this  berth  yi.u 
will  be  naaily  a  mile  from  any  danger,  and  2|  miles  from  the  Bar  in  the  8.S.E.  The 
closer  a  vessel  anchors  under  the  Baleur,  naving  due  legard  to  bcr  draught  of  water, 
the  better,  as  she  will  find  easier  riding,  and  be  so  much  farther  to  windward  i  bolh 
essential  points.  At  this  anchorage  the  tide  runs  considerably  stronger  on  the  ebb 
than  it  does  inside  the  river,  owing  to  its  being  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  tide  out  of 
New  Calabar,  and  in  consequence  great  caution  is  required  in  bringing  up.  The 
starboard  anchor  will  he  found  most  convenient  for  woiking;  and  the  vessel  should 
be  ronnded-to  with  her  bead  to  the  southward,  as  she  will  And  less  effect  in  bringing 
up  from  the  tide  setting  to  the  S.E.  By  coming-to  with  the  starboard  anchor,  the 
chain  will  be  clear  of  the  stern,  and  consequently  be  hove  in  much  easier  on  the  flood 
tide.  The  flood  at  this  anchorage  rarely  runs  above  2{  knots,  and  mav  consequently 
be  run  over  with  a  moderate  breeze.  From  the  general  anchorage  above  described, 
the  coarse  over  the  Manof-War  Bar  will  be  about  B.S.E.,  having  regard,  however,  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  strength  of  tide  ;  but  as  a  stranger  cannot  well  get  out 
of  Bonny  without  a  pilot,  I  shall  merely  state  that  vessels  drawing  1o  feet  may  safely 
weigh,  to  cross  the  Man-of-War  Bar,  at  two  honis  flood,  as  it  will  be  half  flood  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  Bar,  at  which  time  there  ought  to  be  3}  fethomB  water.  Vessels 
of  IS  feet  draught  should  be  upon  the  Bar  about  4^  hours  flood,  when  they  will  And 
31  to  23  feet  wat«r  in  the  fine  weather  oeason,  provided  they  are  in  the  fairway  of 
the  channel.  The  Portuguese  Channel  has  3  feet  less  water  than  the  Man-of-Wor 
Bar.  Iq  the  wet  season  the  sea  runs  very  high,  and  often  breaks  directly  across  these 
channels.  It  may  be  well  to  have  a  40-gallon  cask  all  ready  slung,  with  about  20 
ftthoms  of  good  rope  attached  to  it,  to  be  used  as  a  buoy'if  necessary. 

After  passing  the  boat  or  buoy,  which  it  is  cnstooiary  to  moor  on  the  slbow  of  the 
Baleur,  steer  8.S.E.  for  about  2  miles,  then  S.  by  E.  These  coarses  will  carry  &  vessel 
through  the  deepest  water  over  the  Hats  outside  the  Bar)  and  upon  these  flats  ar« 
many  small  knolls  of  aaod,  which  cause  tEie  soundings  to  fluctuate  1  or  2  feet.  Id 
orossing  the  Bar  and  flats  carry  all  possible  sail. 

In  getting  under  weigh  from  the  above  anchorage,  can 
Teasel  before  heaving  in  too  much  cable,  to  prevent  her  drifting  ti 


No  wind  to  the  southward  of  S.W.  by  S.  vrill  allow  a  vessel  to  get  off  the  oowt,  if 
there  is  much  sea. 

After  passing  the  Bonny  Fists  into  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  haul  upon  a  bowline,  if 

drowned,  owing  to  the  tide  imperceptibly  sweeping  the  boat  amongst  the  breskera.  After 
Uie  ship  ia  at  anchor  fire  loveml  guns,  and  perhaps  the;  may  be  heard  by  the  pilots.  If  it 
be  daylight,  let  the  royals  bans  luoae,  and  the  ahip  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  Ashing 
canops  innide  the  Bar.  After  all,  the  only  certain  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ptocurlog  a 
pilot  is  to  send  a  boot  into  Jew-jew  Tomi. 
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After  B  tornado,  in  the  drj  season,  the  hi|;h  land  of  F«mando  Po  haa  been  ^vrj 
A-eqnently  seen  from  the  weather  Bar  of  Bonny  River,  at  the  diat&nce  of  100  milei. 

Vessels  from  Bodqj  oft«n  weather  Fernando  Po  on  one  board,  in  which  case  tliej' 
have  still  a  long  reach  on  the  starboard  tack.  A  daj  or  two  of  experience  in  the 
Bight  will  enable  an  ob^rvant  man  to  take  advantage  of  the  periodical  ohaDges 
which  BO  flrequentlf  occur  in  the  dry  season. 

From  BoNNT  Kiveh  the  land,  which  continues  low,  trends  B.  by  S.  [£.  f  JV.]  6 
leaf^es  to  the  entrance  of  Andony  iliMr.*  This  river  is  blocked  np  with  the  faatd 
sand  bank,  on  which  are  breakers. 

RIVER  ANDONY.—"  This  river  was  formerly  called  the  San  Dominf^  or  Rio 

Deny.  This  stream  Icada  to  the  short  Ebo  cuuntry,  a  race  inhabiting  a  raoKe  of  table 
land,  about  40  miles  up  the  river.  It  also  leads  to  the  countries  of  tho  Moeoes  and 
the  Quos,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  coiitoms  and  lan^'uage  ere  aimost  identical  witb 
those  of  Old  Calabar.  There  arc  two  or  three  insignificant  villages  a  few  miles  in- 
land on  the  margin  of  the  eu&tern  bank."  t 

From  Andony  ftiver  to  the  entrance  of  Old  Calabar  River,  the  coast  trends  E.  ]  S. 
[E.  by  N.I  20  leagues.  The  whole  is  very  low,  and  covered  with  trees.  It  is  hae- 
dered  with  sand,  and  exhibits  no  particular  marks.  The  westeiii  point  of  Old  CUatMc 
River  is  known  by  tho  name  of  Tom  Shot's  PoinL 

01.9  CALABAK  RIVJIR.— The  entrance  of  the  Calabar,  or  Old  Calabar  Biver 
is  between  Tom  Shot's  Point  on  the  West,  and  Bachaaey,  or  East  Head,  on  the  oppo- 
site aide.  The  distance  between  in  10  miles.  The  position  of  Tom  shot's  Point,  aa 
given  in  the  survey  by  Captain  Vidal,  ia  lat.  4'  36''  N.,  long.  8°  19'  E.  A  break  in 
the  East  Head,  called  Backatcy  Oap,  is  in  lat.  4°  29',  long.  9'^32'.  Variation,  in  1826, 
20"  3-  W.  -^ 

"  Effeat,  or  Tom  Shot's  Town,  is  a  dirty  and  nnimportant  village  ereeted  within  tbs 
curve  of  the  beach,  and  encompassed  by  Mangrove  woods,  which  conceal  it  from  view. 
Its  inhabitants  possess  extensive  flsheiies,'  of  which  the  chief  product,  a  spedes  of 
itturut,  is  smoked  and  cured  in  immense  qnantities  for  the  remote  markets  of  tlw 
interior."— i>r.  DanieU,  p.  103. 

The  following  directions  are  among  the  last  works  of  the  late  Captain  Midgley,  of 
L>iverpool,-a  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  hydrography  of  the  Bights.  Ai 
they  are  the  result  of  his  personal  observations,  we  believe  that  they  may  be  impUeiUif 

■  See  the  particular  plan  of  the  Biver,  &c. 

t  Dr.  Daniell,  "  Medicnl  Topography,"  &c.,  pp.  101,  103.  He  continues :— "  Few  indi- 
viduals are  uwore  of  the  fact  that  inland  communicatioii  by  water  may  be  established  be- 
tween the  Rio  Andony  and  the  Kio  Volts  without  the  neceseiw  of  undertaking  a 
si'B  voyage.  Tho  route,  per  canoe,  may  be  deocribod  as  follows :— 1.  from  the  River  An- 
dony to  the  Riror  Bunnv  ;  2.  Thence  to  the  New  Calabar  ;  S.  Thence  to  the  Qnotra  by  the 
creek  ^elow  the  town ;  ».  From  Ihe  Quorra  Or  Nun  to  the  Ko  Formosa,  either  by  the 
Kiver  Broadway,  below  Ebo,  or  by  the  numerons  petty  creeks  eonnoded  with  the  River 
Esclavos,  all  of  which  communicate  more  or  less  with  the  Benin  :  6.  H^om  the  Formosa  at 
Benin  River  to  the  town  of  Ijagps  by  the  Lai^os  Crsek  ^losaing  East  Lagoa  River  and  the 
Oradoo  Lake)  ;  6.  Thence  by  West  Lagos  River  by  Badagry  to  Whydah  and  Grand  Popo  ; 
T.  And  thence  by  the  creenk  nnd  bsli  water  lake  past  Ihe  Fort  of  Quitta  to  the  townof 
Aooneh,  and  from  thence  to  the  Kio  Volla.      Ibid,  p.  102. 

X  These  directions  cuiucide  n-iih  those  given  by  M.  le  Comts  Bouet-Willaumei  in  the 
Annules  Blaritimes.  1843.  The  Hm  ol'  tliese  ure  bv'  M.  E.  Lepa,  Lieut,  of  La  Vigit,  vhose 
■lewiription  of  bis  enterinit  causpd  the  mission  of  Lieut.  Ph.  de  Kerhallet  lo  mate  a  shgbl 
hyili-ufriBphii-al  Mii'vey  of  it,  uci'ompanieU  bv  ,-<mtiil'-te  wiling  Jirictions,  a  giveu  in  the 
saroewjrk.  pp.  IJ7— iijo. 
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In  approBching  Old  Calabar  lUver  from  the  vtttward,  there  are  wreral  difficulties 
which  rei^aire  K^«at  caution.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  strength  of  the  tide  (the 
flood  setting  E.N.E.,  and  the  ebb  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is  to  eej,  diago 
nallj  over  the  Tom  Shot's  breakere),  shallow  water,  low  Und,  and  very  irregolnr 

soundings. 

The  Tom  Shot's  Breakers  extend  at  least  10  niilea  in  a.  sonthprly  direction  from  the 
land;  and  at  2  miles  from  their  extreme  end  there  ia  a  bank  of  onEj  14  feet,  and  per- 
haps leas  water,  hard  sand,  upon  which  the  barque  Kingston  struck  very  heavily  in 
December,  1842.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  80Util«-ard  of  this  bank  there  is  4  fathoms 
water,  over  a  mixed  bottom  of  sand  and  mud,  and  3i  fathoms,  hard  bottom,  qaita  elate 
to  the  Sonth  edge  of  the  bank.*  Vessels  approaching  from  the  n'cstward  will  shoal 
the  water  o'ljckly  from  10  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  will  be  found  gclting  harder  t 
and  this  atone  will  be  foond  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  Tom 
Shot's  Breakew.  Should  a  past  of  7  fathoms  be  obtained  (no  matter  what  quality  of 
bottom)  a  vessel  shoold  immediately  haul  to  the  southward,  keepin?  in  no  less  water 
than  6  fathoms,  until  the  East  Head  of  the  river  bears  N.E.,  or  N.K.  ^  N.,  and  bear- 
inif  in  mind  to  haul  to  the  southward  whenever  the  battom  becomes  hard ;  and  when 
East  Head  bcais  N.E.,  or  more  northerly,  a  vessel  of  20  feet  water  may  anchor  upon 
soft  bottom  in  fij  fathoms,  with  perfect  safety  at  any  time  of  tide. 

There  are  two  swoshways  throngh  the  Tom  Shot's  Breakers,  both  of  which  lay 
pretty  close  to  the  land ;  but  although  one  of  them  has  a  fine  open  appearance,  I  fear 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  recommended  as  more  than  boat  channels  until  they  are 
better  known,  and  I  merely  notice  them  here  as  they  may  be  the  meana  of  saving 
human  life  in  cases  of  vessels  driving  ashore  to  the  westward  of  the  breakers.  Seve- 
ral boats  have  reported  4  fathums  water  in  the  widest  swasfaway  ;  but  the  pilot  states 
that  he  has  found  only  2  fathoms  in  various  places,  and  that  the  ground  in  hard  and 

Several  vessels  hare  got  into  a  very  dangerous  situation  to  the  westward  of  the 
breakers,  and  were  not  extricaied  without  much  difficulty  and  detention. 

But  for  vessels  bound  to  Old  Calabar,  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  make  the  Island  of 
JFernando  Po,  and  having  obtained  a  departure,  approach  the  river  from  the  toulhward, 
allowing  in  the  course  for  1  ^  mile  per  hour  of  easterly  current  in  the  wet  season.  On 
nearing  the  river,  the  water  will  shoal  rapidly  inside  of  9  fathoms  [the  lead  should  be 
carefully  attended  to  inside  of  IS  fathoms),  but. with  daylight  and  correct  soundings 
there  is  no  danger,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  as  a  constant  maxim,  NOT  to  raise  AN7  of 
the  trees  upon  the  Tom  Shot's  land  more  than  just  to  be  seen  topping  upon  tha 
horiiou  in  detached  places  to  an  eye  elevated  18  or  19  feet  above  the  water,  until  a 
ship  is  sailing  over  the  outer  bar,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  East  Head  of  the  river 
bears  N.E.  ^  N.  or  thereabouta. 

A  vessel  drawin);  18  feet  water,  tcAcn  ouUide  the  bar,  will  be  quite  close  enough  to 
Tom  Shot's  land  when  the  extreme  tops  of  the  trees  appear  like  detached  umbrellas 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  when  seen  from  the  poop  deck  of  ths  ship,  or 
IS  feet  above  the  water  in  clear  weather. 

There  ia  no  danger  whatever  in  the  way  of  approaching  East  Head  npon  a  N.E.  J 
N.  bearing,  as  any  vessel  may  gradually  approach  any  requited  depths  of  water  for 
anchoring,  npon  an  excellent  bottom  of  soft  mud,  from  which  the  water  gradually 
shoals  npon  the  same  bearing  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  great  mud  flat,  which  forms 

•  The  following  aeootint  of  a  shoal  at  the  month  of  the  river  was  forwarded  to  Captain  . 
H.  D.  Trotter.  R.N.,  troai  Captain  Becroft,  dated  October  SSth,  18SI  :  — 

"  The  knoll  with  2  bthonis  wuti^r  upon  it  \s  due  South,  from  the  South  end  of  Tom  Shot'a  . 
reef,  abont  'i  mile«  distant.  To  avoid  it  in  coming  from  the  westward,  steer  East  iu  S,  0, 
or  10  fathoms.  If  the  ireatlier  is  clear  so  as  to  sec  East  Head,  get  it  N.E. :  then  steer  N. 
by  E.  from  the  rivpr  of  OH  Ciilabar.  All  the  rivers  in  Ihc  Bi({ht  want  aurvt^infr-  EnolU 
and  sand  banks  ret  up  and  dieapptat  in  two  or  three  years.  Brt^akci  Island  is  larger  now, 
with  trees  on  it.'^ 
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the  ooter  bar  of  the  river  i  npon  this  bar  ther«  is  said  to  be  6  ket  rise  and  fkll  of  tlJfa 
(but  I  think  thin  u  nther  over-rated),  and  the  pilot  aaje  that  it  is  high  water  «t  ami- 
■et,  oa  full  and  change,  or  about  6''.  In  tho  wet  season  the  ebb  rune  longer  than  tbe 
flood,  but  there  ia  at  no  time  tese  than  Ifl  or  16^  feet  water  in  the  fairway  orer  the 
outer  bar,  even  at  low  water  of  ordinary  springs  i  and  aa  the  fairvmy  thy>  channel  ia 
all  soft  mud,  a  f^ooA  ship  would  receive  little  or  no  injary  even  if  ^e  ihould  lay  npoa 
the  ground  for  a  tide,  thia  bar  being  simUar  to  that  of  Demetora. 

Tom  8hol'«  Point  ia  a  low  and  level  elbow  land,  gradaallj  rounding  off  to  tba 
northward,  and  has  no  point  or  protuberance  whatever ;  except,  indeed,  the  entrance 
of  a  narrow  creek,  at  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  the  Tom  Shot's  Breakeia 
may  be  called  bo.  On  the  banks  of  this  creek  stands  the  tinon  of  Tom  Shot's  (trhicli 
1  consider  aa  eituated  upon  Tom  Shot's  Point] ;  and  at  a  mile  or  two  to  the  nort^ 
ward  of  Tom  Shot's  Town  there  are  two  enormous  trees,  standing  about  three-quart eis 
of  a  mile  or  a  mllu  nearly  North  and  South  from  each  other,  and  which,  from  their 
immense  height,  size,  and  apreading  foliage,  form  a  very  conspicuous  mark,  and 
when  seen  from  the  offing  really  appear  as  if  atanding  upon  the  neareet  part  of  Tom 
Shot's  Point. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  on  board  the  ship  John  Cauiphtll,  of  Liverpool, 
mjbelf  mosti^r,  bound  to  Old  Calahar,  and  drawing  18|  feet  of  water,  with  a  pilot  on 
board  (Mr.  Hognn,  the  principal  pilot  of  Old  Calabar),  a  native  of  the  conntrf,  bat  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  sound  professional  judgment,  and  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bouadings  and  set  of  the  tides  as  any  European  pilot  can  be  inbis  own  district. 

Friday,  12th  Anril,  1844.  Civil  Time. — At  five  days  before  the  new  moon,  and  at 
one  hour  after  hi^h  water,  made  sail  from  the  outer  anchorage,  in  5  fathoms  water, 
with  the  East  Head  of  Old  Calabar  River  bearing  N.E.  (N.  Wind  light  and  moderate 
from  S.W,  by  S.  to  W.S.W. ;  vessels  steering  in  towards  East  Head  npon  a  N.E.  J 
N.  course,  and  gradually  shoaling  the  water  to  3}  fathoms,  with  soft,  and  sometimes 
hut  very  rarelf,  a  sticky  bottom.  Upon  this  course  gradually  rose  the  T>>m  Shot's 
Breakers  on  the  part  bow  and  beam,  and  still  having  3'  fathoms  water  all  over  the 
bar  at  half  ebb.  Shi^  steering  gradually  a  little  more  to  the  northward,  having  tha 
line  of  breakers  well  in  sight  from  the  deck,  but  making  a  little  way  in  consequence 
of  the  decreasing  breeze.  The  approach  of  a  vicious  looking  squall,  coming  down  the 
river,  induced  me  to  anchor  in  4  fathoms  water,  mud  bottom,  at  4J  boure  ebb,  with 
the  western  point  of  the  Rio  del  Hey,  then  in  sight,  bearing  S.  76°  £.,  and  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  Tom  Shot's  Land,  N.  fi2°  W.  (Iheae  hearings  taken  on  the  ensuing 
morning  by  an  Aiimuth  compass) ;  here  the  Backasey  Gap  is  very  nearly  shut  op, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Backasey  River  [Big  Backasey),  appeoring  quite  open,  hean 
N.  43°  E.,  the  bottom  a  soft,  dark,  olive  coloured  mud,  and  excellent  for  holding,  as 
the  ship  never  started  her  anchor  during  a  severe  land  squall  of  two  hours'  duration. 
This  anchorage  is  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  bar,  and  ahonld 
only  be  used  in  case  of  neeesaity,  and  then,  if  possible,  only  at  neap  tides,  except  the 
vessel  draws  only  16  or  17  feet  water.  At  low  water  the  ensuing  day,  weighed  the 
anchor  with  a  very  light  air  from  the  southward,  boats  towing  ahead,  and  ship  ateer- 
ing  in  North,  keeping  \\  or  2  miles  from  the  breakers  on  the  port  beam,  carrying  3J 
ana  4  fathoms,  son  and  sticky  bottom,  until  one  hours'  flood.  When  Backasey  Gap 
was  quite  shut  up,  the  vessel  was  in  23  feet  water  at  one-quarter  flood,  bottom  of  a 
sticky,  but  lathcr  soft,  black  mud,  of  excellent  qnalit)'  for  holding  an  anchor.  This 
is  an  excellent  place  for  a  vessel  to  anchor  and  wait  for  a  pilot ;  or  by  continniag  to 
steer  on  North,  and  constantly  sounding,  keeping  more  to  the  eastward  as  the  bottooi 
becomes  hard  or  sticky,  a  ship  may  continue  to  steer  in,  until  all  the  land  on  the  West 
aide  of  the  Rio  del  Rev  is  shut  up  behind  a  small  projeutiou  or  headland  which  la_Ts 
a  little  to  the  eastatard  of  Backasey  Gap,  at  which  time  the  gap  itself  cannot  be  set-U 
and  in  the  fairway  channel  there  are  4  fathoms,  on  a  soft  muddy  bottom  at  low  water 

S rings.     Here  a  ship  will  be  well  inside  the  bar,  and  in  smooth  woter.     Nearly 
reast  of  this  anchorage,  and  with  Big  Backasey  Kivcr  a  very  little  shut  up  to  the 
northward  [but  still  seen  well  oi>cn),  tit's  the  Soulh  end  of  a  long  but  naiiow  bonk 
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of  hard  nnd,*  hBTing  «  good  anchorage  on  «ither  aide ;  and  tfai*  bank  eztenda  nearlT 
North  and  South  to  its  extreme  North  end,  vrhich  ahelves  graduallr  off  in  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  mnddv  bottom  which  prevails  off  the  mootb  of  Qnat 
Qna  River.  The  estreme  North  end  of  thia  bank  lies  with  Great  Qaa  Hiuer  com- 
pletelj*  open,  and  there  are  apotaupon  it  of  only  16  feet  wat«r  at  low  water  spnoga. 
The  pilot  aaTB  the  tide  out  of  Great  Qua  ia  gradually  wearing  this  bank  away. 
When  the  BiO'  Backaaey  River  u  seen  well  open,  continue  to  ateer  op  North,  or  N. 
b:^  E.,  aa  indicated  by  the  hard  or  aoft  bottum  (alwaji  keeping  to  the  eaatword  aa 
the  gronnd  becomes  hard),  even  perhaps  ao  far  aa  N.N.E.  J  £.,  and,  perhaps,  aa  much 
to  the  westward,  according  to  the  position  of  the  ahip  and  tht'  strength  of  the  tide, 
and  the  ship  will  be  sailing  in  4  to  S  fathoms  water  at  half  flood. 

Parrot  Island  will  be  seen  before  this,  on  the  port  bow,  thickly  ataddcd  wilb  tall 
and  remarkably  level  trees,  of  a  very  verdant  appearance,  so  level,  that  Ihe  trees  will 
appear  like  a  well-cUpped  garden  hedge,  and  apparently  growing  out  of  the  water; 
indeed,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  find  an  uncovered  spot  upon  Parrot  lalaod  at  high 
water.  When  Parrot  Island  is  indistinctly  made  out  from  the  deek,  and  the  little 
alow  slanting  points  which  jut  out  from  its  ends  are  seen,  steer  well  to  the  east^vard, 
into  4  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  towards  the  mouth  of  Oieat  Qna  River,  which  may  b« 
known  by  a  low  bushy  and  verdant  prominence  on  its  South  side,  and  whieb,  at  a  dis- 
tance, looms  like  an  island.  On  approaching  Great  Qua  River,  the  aoundia^  will 
increase,  at  half  flood,  to  6  or  5;|  fathoms,  and  become  more  sticky,  and  perhaps  hard, 
and  the  land  to  the  northward  will  be  seen  coming  open  of  the  N.E.  end  of  Parrot 
Island  :  continue  to  stand  on  towards  the  northern  head  of  Qua  River,  until  Tobacco 
Head  is  just  seen  coming  open  of  the  N.K.  end  ofPoirot  laland,  when  the  course  muat 
be  immediatelt/  altered  so  aa  to  keep  Tobocoo  Head  directly  ahead  of  the  ship,  or  a 
Uttle  on  the  pott  bow,  and  steering  up  about  N.  by  W.  |  W.,  or  KJ(.W.,  taking 
great  care  to  keep  Tobacco  Head  oonataotly  in  sight. 

Now  bear  in  miod  that,  in  ateerinif  np  as  above,t  the  first  land  which  will  be  seen, 
coming  open  of  Parrot  Island,  is  Alligator  Island ;  then  a  small  gap,  next  to  which 
ia  Tobacco  Head,  sloping  down  to  the  eastward,  and  looking  like  a  low  and  level,  yet 

Erominent,  headland.  When  Tobacco  Head  is  seen  about  2  or  3  feet  open  of  Parrot 
tlond,  steer  up  towards  it  upon  aconrao  of  about  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  to  N.N.W.,  accord- 
iog  to  tide;  keeping  the  above  mark  on,  but  gradually  opening  Tobacco  Head  « 
little  more  as  the  ship  approaches  Parrot  Island.  This  mark  will  lead  clear  between 
the  sands,  which  extend  southward  from  Pariot  Island  and  the  shallow  mud  banks 
on  the  eastern  shore ;  and  the  soundings  must  be  taken  correctly  and  briskly,  and  be 
carefully  attended  to,  hauling  a  little  to  the  ceatrrn  side  of  the  channel,  when  the 
siound  feels  hard.  You  will  thus  pass  over  Bua  Flats  iu  not  less  than  3(  fathoms  at 
Bslf  tide ;  and  as  the  water  gets  deeper,  the  ship  will  be  nearer  to  Parrot  Island,  and 
may  keep  Tobacco  Head  seen  largely  open;  and,  as  yon  find  the  water  deepen,  haul 
op  mure  towards  Parrot  Island ;  and,  when  in  5  fathoms  water,  steer  along  Parrot 
Island,  giv  in  g  ita  berth  of  a  quarter  to  half  amilei  run  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Parrot  Island  at  half  a  mile  off,  until  near  its  N.E.  end,  when  the  ship  should  haul 
over  towards  the  N.N.W.  end  of  James'  Island,  \Thich  may  be  approached  to  290 
fathoms;  and  in  steering  serous,  the  water  will  again  gradually  tnoal  to  3|  or  S| 
fathoms :  now  keep  prettT  close  to  the  extreme  N. W.  end  of  James'  Island,  and  steer 
towards  Seven  Fathoms'  ("oint  (a  bluff  and  bold  looking  land,  with  trees  growing  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  bearing  about  N.  ^  E.  or  N.  by  ET  from  the  ship),  when  Parrot 

•  My  informaUon  relative  to  this  bank  I  received  from  the  pilot  (Hogan)  ;  and,  aa 
several  shipmaeUirB  deniuil  its  existence,  Hogan  was  ridiculed  no  little  about  it.  He  lold 
me,  however,  he  would  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  when  he  piloted  me  dowa 
to  sea,  and  this  he  sctimlly  did  do,  by  oroflsing  the  hank  eevcral  Umea  at  one  hour's  ebb,  in 
less  than  3}  fathoms,  bottom  of  hard  sand,  the  Jahn  CampUU  then  drawing  19  faet. — T. 

HlDOLET. 

f  If  Tobacoo  Head  be  again  shot  op  behind  Parrot  Island,  the  veosel  will  be  in  danger 
fh»n  ^e  Parrot  Island  Hook  and  sandbanks.  The  vessel  muat  be  steered  very  carefally 
bere  to  keep  in  the  deep  channel. 
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lalMid  will  be  weD,  a  inodeMte  bm1'«  breadth  open  of  Jamea'  bland,  and  the  patm^g* 
between  will  look  like  the  entranoe  of  a  dock.  Keep  this  latter  mark  on,  and  jou 
will  pasa  James'  Flat  in  16)  feet  at  low  water ;  but  steer  small,  as  the  channel  U  T<*r7 
nartow  ;  and,  when  the  water  deepens  to  4^  and  5  fathom*,  steer  on  for  Seven  F*- 
thoms'  Point,  which  ia  very  bold-to,  and  may  be  approached  as  near  aa  you  please. 

Give  Seven  Fathonu'  Point  a  berth  of  60  or  TO  fathoms,  and,  aa  yoa  stand  on  alon; 
the  Bush,  you  will  immediately  see  the  £.N,E.  or  Duke's  Town  reach  of  the  river 
come  open.  Now  haul  across  the  river,  and  when  the  ships  can  be  seen  laying  before 
Dnke's  Town,  or  yon  can  see  along  the  aouthem  shore  of  the  river,  steer  directly 
across  the  river  for  a  part  of  the  laod  laying  halfway  between  a  remarkably  wide  and 
ooaspiouoos  creek,  and  the  first  clump  of  tall  trees.  Steer  along  the  North  shore  at 
th^  distance  of  60  or  TO  fathoms,  as  it  is  bold-tot  and  when  Henshaw's  Town  cornea 
open  of  the  boshes,  steer  towards  Cobham  Town,  and  take  np  any  convenient  berth 
In  19  to  24  feet  at  low  water,  pretty  close  l4i  the  beach  in  front  of  Doke's  Town. 

On  passing  Seven  Fathoms*  Point  it  ia  customary  to  salute  with  three  gnns ;  and  alao 
to  fire  guns  on  passing  Heoshaw'a  Town.  Immediately  on  anchoring  off  Dnke'a  Town, 
the  coBtomary  and  required  salnte  is  T  goos,  which  is  returned  by  T  gnns  from  the  beach. 

The  tide  at  Dnke's  Town  flows  at  7",  full  and  change,  and  rises  abont  6  feet. 
Daring  the  rains,  the  ebb  tide  oo  the  surface  runs  longer  than  the  flood ;  bnt  I  have 
very  often  observed,  and  carefully  noticed,  that  the  tide  rises  nearly  a  foot  at  aprings, 
before  the  ebb  has  done  runaing  on  the  sur&ce;  that  is,  the  flood  tide,  as  I  think, 
first  rune  up  underneath,  and  swells  the  water.  In  the  wet  season  the  ebb  tide  runa 
with  great  force,  bringing  down  enormous  trees,  and  sometimes  small  islauds  of  vege- 
table matter,  for  which  a  careful  look-out  should  be  kept,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
such  a  mass  laying  across  a  vessel's  bows  in  a  strong  tide,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difficulty  and  kbour  required  to  get  clear  from  them  :  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  vessels  having  their  copper  sheathing  rubbed  off,  in  consequence  of  large 
trunks  of  trees  comiug  into  contact  with,  and  rubbing  under,  the  ship's  bends  and 
bottom. 

Below  Parrot  Island,  the  great  strength  of  the  ebb  tide  setting  out  of  the  varioni 
creeks  and  inlets  will  be  found  to  require  much  precaution,  particularly  between 
Great  Qua  Uiver  and  Tom  Shot's  Breakers,  for  here  the  freshes  run  with  so  mach 
force  (setting  directly  over  the  breakers],  that  if  a  vessel  once  starts  an  anchor,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  bring  up  again,  especially  if  a  ship  happens  to  drive  near  the  breaker*, 
where  the  bottom  is  all  of  hard  sand. 

The  salt  water  flows  no  higher  than  Parrot  Island  i  fhim  whence,  to  Sem 
Fathoms'  Point,  the  water  ia  biackisb  ;  bat  at  Dnke's  Town  it  is  quite  freab.— T. 

MlDQLET. 

We  ahall  conclnde  these  notes  of  Captain  MidgWs  with  the  resntia  of  some  «V 
Mrrations  he  had  taken  for  the  position  of  Dnke's  Town.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
pari  of  the  river  had  been  represented  m33t  enormously  in  error)  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining observations  in  this  terrible  climate  ha9  prevented  more  accurate  data  from 
being  afforded ;  and  it  is  to  the  inde fatigability  of  Captain  Midgiey  that  we  shall, 
in  Bone  degree,  be  enabled  to  improve  the  charts.  Duke's  Town  has  been  represented 
as  in  lat.  S°  40',  or  5'  42',  long.  8°  27'  E.,  which  poyition  has  been  recently  repealed. 
But  in  December,  1814,  Captain  Mid|;ley,  by  mcHns  of  the  quicksilver  horizon,  has 
placed  it  thus :— December  15th,  4"  57'  2~  N. ;  December  20lh,  4°  57'  25'  ;  and  De- 
cember 2Ut,  1844,  4"  &T  21"  N.  The  mean  of  these  results  referred  to  the  principal 
landing  place  at  Duke's  Town  (generally  called  "  Eyamba'a  Landing ")  will  place 
it  in  Ut.  4°  57'  30%  or  4°  57'  40\  The  loneitude  or  the  same  by  lunars,  and  two 
chronometers,  6*  19'  15*.  This  correction  will  prove  that  the  distances  on  the  chart, 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  river^  have  hitherto  been  made  ihree  timet  too  great. 

"  On  the  eastern  bank,  about  6  miles  ^om  Seven  Fathoms'  Point,  the  mangrnn 
woods  atretch  to  the  Tillage  of  Henshaw  Town,  where  the  land  suddenly  rises.     This 
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place  eonaiata  of  little  more  than  a  Aoten  hoosn,  erected  on  sandy  patched,  dtTeoted 
of  their  dense  herbage.  The  population  is  near  200,  moatlj'  depmdent  on  the  chief 
from  whom  the  Tillage  derives  it«  title,  A  long  and  narrow  path  leads  to  the  river, 
frinffed  dd  both  sides  with  the  forest  brDshnood,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  by  a  sward 
of  thick  gnus,  amid  which  are  the  graves  of  a  few  Europeans.  Adjoining  the  land- 
ing piace  of  this  hamlet  is  the  oatlet  of  a  spring  of  freah  water,  froni  which  the  ship- 
ping isiuppUed.  It  is  not  an  easj  matter  to  discover  this  wnterin<;  place,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tangled  Ihickets  that  encompasa  it.  From  this  spot  a  somewhat  pre- 
cipitooa  and  closely  wooded  eminence,  about  200  feet  in  altituae,  encroaches  on  the 
river,  and  constitutes  the  southern  limit  of  the  Old  Calabar  Town. 

Attarpah,  or  River  Town,  the  metropolis  of  these  regions,  is  pleasantly  located 
npon  an  easy  acclivity,  within  a  semicircular  amphitheatre,  facing  the  river,  having  a 
background  formed  of  verdant  woodbnd  of  moderate  height.  The  town  is  chiefly 
built  on  an  inferior  slope,  the  houses  being  clustered  together  in  irregular  groups  that 
approximate  close  to  the  beach.  The  streeLi,  in  their  outlines,  are  siniilur  to  those 
of  the  other  African  towns  pre viouslv  adverted  to,  and  are  merely  tortuous  and  intri- 
cate byepaths,  rendered  difficult  to  t^iread,  from  the  mud  walls  and  foliaceous  fences 
of  the  adjacent  domiciles  effectually  concealing  all  objects  but  the  arid  aand  with 
which  they  are  strewed.  The  honses  of  Old  Callebar  are  far  superior  in  tKeir  con- 
■truetion  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  Bighta." — Dr.  W.  F.  Danietl. 

"The  most  remarkablo  houses  are  the  massive  wooden  mannjons  of  the  king  and 
ehicft.  They  have  been  originally  built  at  Liverpool  and  Fernando  Po,  and  been 
reconstructed  b\  European  carpenters.  They  are  spncinns  within  and  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  Diajmificent  mirrors,  chandeliers,  &c.,  intermingled  with  expensive  articles  of 
b^ovierie.  They  serve  as  the  ordinary  lounge  of  the  white  traders,  and  are  excellent 
temporary  hospitals  fot  the  white  valetudinarian. *—7U(^. 

Duke'h  Town,  or  Old  Calahar,  ia  the  place  at  which  vessels  tmde,  and  off 
vhicb  they  ore  moored.  This  place  is  about  25  lengucs  from  the  sea,  on  the  R.K. 
bank  oftho  river.  The  land  about  it  is  moderately  elevated,  dry,  and  habitable.  The 
people  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  hai  e,  for  a  long  period,  dealt  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  exported  annually  great  quantities  of  palm  oil,  besides  bar- 
wood.  The  oil  is  purchaat'd  by  the  toh  (cruw,  or  crew)  of  9i  gallons.  The  price 
varies  according  to  the  demand-t  Salt  being  always  in  demand,  vessels  from  Eng- 
land may  take  of  that  article  the  amount  of  their  register  tonnage,  beside  a  well 
assorted  cat^  ofother  goods.  The  currency  of  the, country  is  copper  rods.  Many  of 
the  natives  here  write  Knglish  ;  an  art  Kmt  acquired  by  soiiie  i>{  the  traders'  sons, 
who  had  viaiicd  England,  which  they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  retain,  having  school- 
masters who  instruct  in  this  art  the  youths  belonging  to  consequential  familiea. 

Strangera  to  the  rirer  may  come  to  an  anchor  off  the  entranee,  and  send  ap  to 
Dnke's  'i'own  for  a  pilot,  who,  though  incapable  of  conducting  the  ship,  will 
point  out  the  proper  channel;  and  trading  veiwels  arc  required  to  obtain  one  by 
the  ceremony  of  a  letter  to  the  Uake  of  Calabar,  without  which  the  trade  may 
not  be  hee. 

Much  form  and  ceremony  among  the  chiefs  is  required  before  a  veraiel  ia  allowed  to 
trade.  Tho  practice  haa  been  to  salute  with  two  guns  at  Henshaw's  Town,  and  seven 
at  Doke'a  Town,  where  a  forma!  visit,  to  announce  your  arrival  to  the  Duke  or  Chief, 
is  required.  From  this  application  tho  king  will,  on  the  following  day,  proceed  on 
board  to  receive  his  eomejf,  or  cutlom,  which  is  exorbitant,  but  indispensable.    The 


"  Nora. — For  strangera  bound  (o  Bonoy,  or  the  New  or  Old  Cslabar  Rivers,  it  is  da- 

ridodlj-  Ihe  wisest  plan  to  go  to  Fenianijo  Po,  where  fur  a  few  dollaTB  a  trustworthy  pilot 

mmy  be  procured.  This  will  perhaps  ssve  the  ship  fcar  or  five  diiys,  and  iivoiil  other  mis- 
fortiinn,  «hi:h  aiv  so  difficult  to  be  remedied  here.  The  Mail  steamers  always  take  a  pilot 
^m  Ihate. 

t  SeoA'lams,  pp.  113,  tit;  and  Bold,  pp.  To— SI. 
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meMnres  in  aae  are  the  craee  and  powdfr-ke^.    The  cmee,  of  9}  gaUona,  • 

oil,  Ealt,  and  pepprr.     The  powder  keg  contains  little  more  than  half  a  pi 

eamry  crvee,  for  Halt,  containn  5  IbH.  odIj.     A  good  snpptj  of  rum  U       ~  ~ 

order  to  gxie   a  proportioci  to  each  trader,  beaides  a  amall  daeb,  or  picauui,  « 

dotb. 

The  Old  Calabar  has  been  ntcended  in  a  steamer  by  Mr.  Becroft  and  Mr.  Old- 
field,  who  went  above  Duke's  Town  and  the  Tillagea  called  Oainea  Compatof,  but 
found  that  it  ia  a  river  qnite  unimportant,  bevondthe  infloence  of  tide.  It  is  proba' 
ble  that  it  is  an  independent  river,  and  not  connected  with, the  Quom.  Tb«  Crott 
River,  which  falls  into  the  estuarj,  as  it  may  be  tcnned,  60  nailer  from  the  aoo,  faas 
been  aEcended  by  the  eanie  f^ntlemen  ;  and  as  it  comes  from  the  N.W.,  it  may  be  part 
of  the  Niger,  or  Qnorra,  and  fonnint;,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  delta  of  that  nver. 
The  perticnlars  of  the  aticent  of  these  rivers  will  be  found  in  the  "  Gef^rapbinl 
Journal,"  vol.  vii.,  pag«  19<^,  and  vol.  zi.,  page  189j  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xiiL 
(1843),  page  197,  it  states  that  Mr.  Becroft  has  "aacended  the  Old  Calabar  JUrer 
abont  300  miles ;"  which  will  confirm  the  above  snppontion  that  it  ia  an  indepeodeat 

The  Sba!IOKS  of  thin  country  have  been  described  by  Licntenant  Bold  near];  ■• 
follows ; — Although  nature  here  is  apparently  in  a  ceaaelen  state  of  verdant  ve^tB' 
tion,  the  seasons  vary  as  Bcnaibly  as  in  mare  temperate  regions,  contribntiDg  tu  the 
decay  of  old  and  regeneration  of  new  fruits  and  plants.  The  spring  commences  aboMt 
Ndvembcr,  and  the  hot  months  of  summer  continue  nntil  May,  during  which  period 
the  weather  is  clear  and  fine,  hut  excessively  hot,  with  occa*ional  tornadoes.  From 
the  middle  of  Juno  the  rains  gradually  increase,  and  continue  in  all  July  and  Augua-t, 
descending  during  the  latter  in  torrents.  This  period  may  be  considered  as  the 
winter,  and  daring  it  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  colds,  fluxes,  fevers,  &c.  In 
September;  October,  and  Novembei,  the  country  ia  entirely  enveloped  in  exhaiations, 
which  the  natives  term  the  Smokei,  and  which  are  exceedingly  injarions  to  the 
European  constitution.  In  this  season  tiiraigations  of  tobacco  through  the  reaael, 
with  amoking,  have  been  found  efficacious  in  repelling  the  pernicious  cfiecta  of  the 
vapour. 

It  is  advisable  for  thorn  who  intend  to  remain  for  a  season  in  the  river  to  have  a 
bousing  over  the  vessel,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  the 
ship's  decks  and  sides,  which  will  otherwise  be  materially  damaged  bj  exposure  to 
the  Bun  during  so  long  a  period.~[iSee  aUo  the  ranarka  of  Captain  Midgle^,.) 

The  chief  commodities  arc  palni  oil,  ivory,  pod  pepper,  and  red  wood.  The  paloi 
Dttt  arrives  at  its  maturity  toward  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March ; 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  weather  may  here  been  favourable  or  otherwise.  This,  o  n- 
sequentlj,  regulates  the  season  for  trade;  and  the  natives,  it  is  to  be  added,  are  fre- 
quently occupied  at  the  plantations  until  near  the  end  of  April,  when  the  pslm  oQ 
trade  commences.* 

BIO  H'EL  BET,  £o.— The  Rio  del  Ret,  or  Kino's  Riteii,  is  aepuated  tram 
the  Calabar  by  the  peninsula  called  Backasey,  which,  on  its  ijouthem  part,  b4  league* 
broad.  From  the  East  head  the  land  trends  S.E.  by  S.,  1^  leagues,  to  Baekattj/ 
Gap,  and  thence  E.S.E.  [nearly  Eatf^,  '1\  leagues,  to  a  bluff  and  rocky  point  colled 


■  There  are  two  Unda  of  palm  oil  from  the  lowland  countriea  of  equatorial  Africa.  Tba 
Gist  is  of  a  thick  or  butterlike  consistency,  in  colour  a  paleish  yellow,  tuil  oileiL  of  very  in- 
ferior quality.  It  is  brought  irom  the  tablo  lands  of  Elio  ic  cajioea  lielongii^  to  the  nativa 
trodorH  ot  Brass,  Bonny,  New  and  Uld  Callet»r,  &.c.     The  second  variety  is  always  reeof- 


•A  b;  its  greater  fluidity  and  rich  golden  tint ;  itu  speeilic  grBviLy  preuominatoa  o' 

iicr,  and,  tburefure,  is  less  liable  to  adulluretion.     It  is  eiiiofiy  produced  in  Uie 

luna  Rivor,  and  in  Hia  Hubo  dislricta  of  B"nin  Tiivcr,  Hiid  i»  higldy  ai-prwialed  by  the  ml 
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Baduuty  Point,  at  fbe  entrance  of  the  river,  and  tram  which  «  reef  stntohM  2 
miles  to  the  eastward.  A  broad  mad  bank  snironnds  all  the  soutfacrn  ooatt,  u 
already  deacribed,  and  continues  9  or  10  leagues  up  on  the  western  Bide  oi  Del 
Rcy  River. 

Thoae  bound  to  this  place  may  be  directed  hy  the  high  lands  to  the  eastward  and 
N  E.  Toward  the  East,  between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  4°  24'  N.,  are  the  elevated 
MouitTjLINS  of  Cahahoems,  or  Camaroom,*  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  lat.  4°  13' 
N.,  long.  9"  12"  E.,  is  1*2,357  feet  in  height  above  the  sea.  To  the  northward  of  the 
Cemaroena  are  the  Kuubt  Modntajns,  9  leagues  in  extent  from  North  to  South, 
and  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  in  lat.  4°  ST'  N.,  long.  9°  18'  E.  An  insulated 
monntain,  called  the  Qua  Moontain,  stands  at  7  leagues  to  the  N.'W.  of  the  Humby 
Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  is  in  lat  A*  15',  long.  S*  51'  B.  In  clear  weathi'r 
the  summit  of  the  Camaroons  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  although  ho  near 
the  Equator,  frequently  capped  with  snow. 

On  the  Survty,  16<A  April,  1R26.— "  QuitUd  Old  Calabar  for  SCo  del  Rey,  a  dis- 
tance of  13  miles,  pas(rin|r  SackoKy  Oap,  a  creek  communicating  with  the  Calabar, 
but  through  which  there  is  no  passage  for  VMsels  of  any  burthen.  This  was  ezaminml 
by  Mr.  Kogier,  who  had  the  command  of  two  boats  for  the  parpoee.  Upon  entering, 
he  landed  at  Fiihlotcvi,  a  village  from  which  all  the  inhabitants  Bed  wiUi  the  ntmoat 
prccipilation,  leaving  everything  they  possessed,  even  to  their  arms.  The  huts  re- 
semble those  in  general  use  along  the  coast ;  but  one  custom  peculiar  to  this  people 
is  in  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  whose  bodies,  instead  of  being  interred,  were  placed 
under  an  open  shed,  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  with  a  bowl  of  rice  or  othergrain 
near  the  head. 

"  2^  Sio  del  Btn  is  generally  reprowntod  in  the  charts  as  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  is,  in  fact,  the  impression  it  naturally  conveys  on  being  approached  ;  but 
that  which  is  taken  for  the  river  is  in  reality  but  an  open  shallow  bny,  with  eeveml 
creeks  bianclting  from  it,  and  one  larger  than  the  rest,  4^  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
bnt  rapidly  decreasing  into  a  narrow  channel.  The  bay  is  formed  on  the  eastem  side 
by  the  lofty  Camaroons  Monntains.  The  shores  are  thickly. peopled  j  the  in  habit  an  ta 
appear  to  live  principally  upon  fish  ;  as  we  saw  from  40  to  30  oano^  every  morning 
depositing  the  produce  of  thoir  nightly  labours  on  the  beach.  Tho  villages  are  targe, 
and,  unlike  those  to  the  southward,  are  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  bar,  and  exposed  to 
view  from  ths  water.  Thia  feeling  of  security  is  produced  by  vesseis  seldom  seeking 
slaves  in  the  river ;  but  still  those  people  are  a  timid  race,  and  we  had  great  difficnlty 
in  holding  any  interconrse  with  them.  They  wonid  ftequently  come  off  in  their  ca- 
noes full  of  men,  and  a  chief  seated  ineach;  bat,  when  near  the  vessel,  they  would 
suddenly  turn  ronnd  and  paddle  to  the  land  in  the  greatest  consternation." — Omen, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  361. 

With  the  Peak  of  Camaroons  8.E.  ]  E.,  that  of  the  Rnmby  Mountaius  E.N.E.,  and 
that  of  Qua  Mountain,  N.B.  b\  N.,  you  will  bo  without  the  Bar  of  the  Kio  del  Rey, 
at  2J  leagues  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Backasey  Point.  The  channel  thence  rounds  to  the 
N.E.  into  the  river,  and  the  coast  eastward  forms  a  bay,  4  jeagun  in  breadth,  filled 
by  atlavion  from  several  rivers,  and  over  which  the  water  is  very  shoal  ;  for  even  in 
the  channel  to  the  river  the  depths  are  only  2,  2},  and  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
This  river  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  place  of  trade )  ^et  it  is  said  that  Rumtty,  on  the 
East,  abounds  in  an  excellent  species  of  ebony,  which  may  be  had  chtap,  as  well  aa 
provisions  of  ail  sorts,  hogs,  goats,  yama,  &c.,  provided  you  are  well  guarded  against 
the  natives. 

"This  river  (Rio  del  Rey),"  says  the  Old  Enaliah  Pilot,  "  affords  abundance  of 
lai^  elephants'  teeth,  which  they  commonly  barter  fur  copper  bars,  counterfeit  coral, 
beads,  knives,  &o. 
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"  Here  a  European  must  look  for  himself;  for  the  inhabitants  are  ao  Babtillr  mi«- 
chiBToiu,  that  fou  will  be  betrayed  before  jou  ai«  aware;  and  the;  are  »o  twrbft' 
rooalj   cruel,   that   tbe   parents    sell    their    childrsD,    the   hwfaana   hia    wife,    one 


brother  and  sister  the  other ;  and,  in  deoency  and  order,  are  aoareelj  a  degree  above 

tbe  btHutu." 

This  description  was  mitten  in  the  seventeenth  centar}*,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
the  iuhabitaatj  have  improved  since  that  time. 

CAK&&OOHS  XOtnrUHi'B.— There  are  few  spots  on  the  earth's  ear&ce  when 
more  of  grace  and  grandenr,  of  beauty  and  snblimitj,  are  found  blended  in  one  noUa 
panorama  than  at  the  equatorial  approach  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa.  The  voyaft«r*« 
eye,  fBti);aed  by  tbe  low,  flat,  mclancholv  shores  of  Benin  and  Upper  Btaft*,.  tosb 
with  inexhaustible  deUf^bt  upon  a  "  Gnte,^  c<nDpared  with  which  Bab  el  Mandeb  Bad 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  are  indeed  tame.  To  his  right  towers  Santa  Isabel,  the  Fe«k 
of  Fernaodo  Po,  maiked  in  the  chart  as  10,700  feet  above  sea-level ;  on  his  left  ia  a 
geographical  feature  more  stupendous  still,  where  the  Camaroons  Monntain,  ^rhwe 
height  is  popularly  laid  down  at  13,760  feet,  seems  to  spring  from  the  wave,  and  to 
cast  its  shadow  half-way  across  the  narrow  intervening  channel,  whose  minimim 
breadth  does  not  exceed  nineteen  miles.  They  are  evidently  sister  formatioiis,  tbeac 
giant  pyramids  ;  they  wear  a  fiuniij  look ;  their  shoulders,  clad  in  flowing  garmcnta 
of  evergreen  vegetation,  converge  grodnally,  and  almost  con  tin  uoasly,  at  an  ang^le  of 
about  12°,  till  they  meet  at  a  neck  upon  which  a  superimposed  conical  head  denotes 
the  great  central  spiracle.*  In  the  island,  however,  superior  humidity  prolongs  the 
woody  region,  whilst  the  continental  mountain,  some3,000  feet  more  elevated,  (diowa 
a  greater  expanse  of  grassy  surimce  clear  of  high  trees.  Hemarkable  also  is  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene,  whith  is  rarely  beheld  under  the  same  aspocLt 


According  to  Captain  Allen,  the  native  name  for  the  highest  part  of  the  C 
or  Camaroons  Mountain  is  Mongo  ma  Lobeh  j  but  at  the  back,  or  inland,  it  is  called 
Makoli  ma  Pako.  The  isolated  peak  near  the  Bay  of  Amboisee,  about  G,000  feet  high, 
is  Mongo  m'Etindeh.  Although  at  a  distance  this  noble  mountain  appears  to  rise  by 
a  continuous  «lope  from  the  sea,  on  a  closer  view  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  sucoEsaioa 
of  hills,  with  intervening  valleys  of  the  richest  soil,  covered  to  within  a  third  of  the 
summit  by  beautiful  forest  trees,  which  are  also  seen  frinnng  the  ravinee  still  nearer 
the  summit.  The  remainder  is  clothed  with  grass,  which  becomes  more  scanty,  as  tho 
colour,  which  approaches  the  reddish  brown  of  volcanic  ashes  near  the  cone,  anfS- 
ciently  indicates.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  whole  of  this  district  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  scoriee  and  numerous  streams  of  lava  which  have  reached  the  an. 
From  the  present  condition  of  its  surface,  it  must  have  been  for  ages  in  a  conditioB 
of  repose ;  though  there  is  reason  to  think  it  sometimes  betrays  its  latent  firea. 

In  dear  weather,  says  Captain  Owen,  the  sttipendoas  highland  scenery  of  tbe  Cb- 
maroont  Maunlaint  gradually  become  unfolded  to  our  view.  Tbe  ba^e  of  theae  moun- 
tains occnpies  a  space  of  nearly  20  miles  in  diameter,  the  highest  peak  being  13,7GO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  oovtred  with  verdure  and  trees  of  luxuriant  growlh 
nearly  to  the  summit;  but  one  bare  brown  ridge,  running  from  the  eastern  side 
toward  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance  appears  like  lava.  Tho  Peak  of  Camaroona  stands 
K)  boldly  above  the  surrounding  pinnacles,  that  the  dcuoent  seems  unbn>ken,^viDgto 

*  Bmaller  Tolcanore  like  Voauviua  "  change  almost  iniperccptibly  &om  the  sti«peat  b- 
('line  at  which  tho  outermost  atheii  and  rocks  «ill  haiiK  together,  to  a  curve  which  nllj. 
innlely  swcope  awuy  into  a  horizontal  dirpclion."  But  in  lhu»c  the  cone  bearK  a  far  ^lesln 
propoiiion  to  the  whole  thun  in  dUth  fcntui^g  iis  Uie  Cainaioons  and  Femaniio  Po,  Donne. 
()utnlly  the  angle  oi'  tbo  (.ulminiiUiig  line  Hppvars  sicussivo. 

t  Aleukulx  and  this  Uamanions  Muuuiulns,  aa  Ciplutation  by  Richard  F.  Buiicm, 
F.H.U.S.,  l»6J,  vul.  ii.,  pp.  25,  20. 
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th«  whole  the  afipeftrRnce  of  one  vaat  monntaio  rising  from  a  aingle  bow.  The  more 
distsnt  Ramb]'  Range,  on  the  contrarv,  nas  seen  towering  in  mde  and  ragged  uiaKees 
like  the  tombatonea  of  a  put  earthquake ;  their  greQfest  height  mnst  also  be  consider- 
able, a<  we  peroeiied  them  when  more  than  60  milpi  distant  The  moat  lofty  of  theie 
langcB  ia  44  milei  N.R.  oCthe  Peak  of  CamarooDB,  the  intervening  space  being  apiain, 
with  several  conical  hills  riaing  abruptly  from  ita  aoriace,  giving  to  the  aoene  a  novel 
and  extraordinary  appearance.  Qua  Jliouniain,  which  is  sitnated  64  miles  N.W.  of 
CamarooDR,  ia  also  a  atnpcodous  elevation,  and  was  diacemed  by  ns  from  a  dutance 
of  nearly  SO  miles.  Moat  of  these  are  volcanoes,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Fernando 
Po,  nhioh  is  immediately  opposite  to  this  part  of  the  main.  The  sea  boundary  of  the 
Camartmna  piesenta  some  singular  evidences  in  aapport  of  this  ;  amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned  two  rocky  clifb  at  some  distance  apart,  hot  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  gallery  perforated  at  equal  distances  by  a  line  of  holes  answering  the 
pnrpoae  of  windows,  resembling  the  work  of  an  expert  engineer  in  the  ezcavadon  of 
a  fort: 

Captain  R.  F.  Barton,  that  most  indebtiKable  and  accomplished  of  travellers, 
when  at  Fernando  Po,  in  1861,  visited  and  ascended  this  noble  peak.  He  then 
fbrmed  a  project  of  forming  a  sanitariom  for  these  pestilential  regions  «h  ita  lofty 

A  sanitarium  is  aorel;  wanted  for  this  portion  of  Africa.  Daring  the  pieaent  year 
(1861)  iiBSOB  has  beoome  a  British  colony,  with  the  uaaal  amount  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary estabushments.  The  only  escape  from  the  deadly  malaria  is  to  Tcncrife  or  As- 
cension ;  the  former  distant,  under  the  most  ravootahle  circumstances,  thiee  weeks  i 
the  latter  ten  days  of  steam  by  the  aid  of  an  accidental  cmiser.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Camaroons  are  distant  barely  flfty-fire  honn.  Its  area  is  little  less  than  the  in- 
habited portion  of  the  Neilgheny  Hills  in  Western  India.  It  has  every  lange  of 
climate — a  tierra,  calienle,  lemprada,  fria.  The  negro  can  flourish  in  the  lower,  the 
white  man  can  sojourn  in  the  upper  pait,  where  within  4°  of  the  Line  niehtly  frosts 
prevail  throughout  the  year,  and  stores  of  ice  and  snow  can  be  collected.  'Hie  country 
IS  scantily  inhabited,  and  only  in  parts,  by  a  timid  and  feeble,  though  a  wild  and 
treacherons  people.  Z^ind  may  be  bought  fur  a  nominal  sum;  and  the  soil,  as  this 
narrative  will  show,  is  everywhere  fitted  for  cultivation.  With  less  than  the  Spaniards 
have  expended  upon  Fernando  Po,  or  than  that  which  we  have  lavished  on  the  splendid 
but  useless  Zambesi  River,  these  mountains  might  in  a  few  year*  be  made  a  solid 
benefit  to  the  coast  of  Western  Intertropical  Africa.  I  have  seen  the  marvellous 
effects  of  removing  naval  invalids  from  their  ahipe  to  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level  at  Fernando  Po ;  here,  by  judicious  maT^sgement,  even  greater  benefits  might 
be  eipeoted.  And  for  the  future  we  must  provide  against  another  and  even  a  greater 
evil  of  climate :  the  vomito,  or  yellow  fever,  which,  of  late  years  confined  to  the 
lands  about  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  is,  whilst  I  write,  advancing  with  i;iant 
steps  towards  the  Equator.     Its  extreme  elevation  is  known  to  be  2,500  feet,* 

The  second  volume  of  Capt.  Burton's  narrative  contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  ascent  of  the  great  peak,  in  December,  1B61,  the  first  time  that  ever  man  had 
been  there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sakcr,  the  missionary  at  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Mann, 
the  government  botanist.  A  peak  near  its  lofty  summit  was  named  Iiabtl  Frak, 
aher  Mrs.  Barton,  and  the  soulnern  summit  of  the  peak  itself  was  called  Mount  Al- 
bert, and  the  northern  one  Victoria  Mountain. 

Victoria  Mountain  now  proved  to  be  the  shell  of  a  hage  "  double  crater,''  opening 
to  the  south-eastward,  where  a  tremendous  torrent  of  fire  had  broken  down  the 
weaker  wall.  The  whole  interior  and  its  aocessible  breach  now  lay  before  mc.  plung- 
ing sheer  in  vertical  cliff.  The  depth  of  the  bowl  may  be  250  feet ;  the  total  diameter 
of  the  two,  which  are  separated  by  a  rough  partition  oflava,  1,000  feet.  The  interior 
iiloiic  is  a  highlj  irregular  cliff,  which  drops  horizontally,  atreaked  and  ribboned  with 


•  Abcukuta,  &c.,  voL  ii.,  pp.  Hi—t. 
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.  istiMtiB  matter,  red  and  yellow,  whose  bands  of  colour  indicate  horizoDtjd  stralifica- 
tion,  and  comiainutod  scorin  standing  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not 
a  thread  of  moss  breaks  the  gloom  of  the  Plutonic  pit,  which  is  as  black  a«  Erebus, 
except  where  the  fire  has  painted  it  red  and  j-etlow.  To  the  DOith-west  appeared  a 
ridge  overtopping  the  rest  of  the  two-headed  cone  which  we  had  called  Albert  Uoun- 
ttUD,  and  a  bluff  wall  or  dj'ke,  which  1  bad  not  time  to  visit. 

To  record  toy  claim  I  heaped  np  a  small  cairn  of  stones,  and  in  it  placed  a  Fragtuest 
from  the  facetious  pages  of  Mr.  Punch,  perhaps  the  greatest  traveller  on  record,  sad 
certainlf  one  of  the  traveller's  best  friends. 

In  advancing  trom  fiackasev  Point  to  the  S.E.,  or  toward  the  high  land  of  Cama- 
roens,  fou  will  pass  over  a  thmj,  muddy  ground,  and  have  3^.  4,  9,  and  6  faihams, 
at  4  miles  from  shore.  But  on  advancing  toward  the  S.W.  point,  or  lat.  4*  6',  the 
water  drapens,  and  the  coast  beeomes  bold ;  and  here,  at  2  miles  ^m  shore,  are  10, 
12,  14,  and  13  fathoms.     From  the  point  the  coast  continues  bold  for  20  miles,  to  the     . 

faint  and  village  of  Bimbia  ;*  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  the  depths  are  10  nod 
2  fathoms. 

All  the  oonntry  (Vora  the  estnary  of  the  Rio  del  Rty  to  the  Bwer  Simbia,  which  ia 
16  leagues  to  the  S.E.,  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  ;  and  southward,  from  the  S.W. 
point  of  Cameroens,  it  is  generally  bold-to.  At  2|  miles  to  the  southward,  on  the 
same  meridian,  is  an  insulated  sunken  rock,  between  which  and  the  ooaat  are  3J  and 
4  fathoms.  It  ia  also  reported  to  be  nearly  3^  miles  to  8.  by  W.  This  rock  re* 
quires  caution,  especially  in  those  bound  to  Camaroiint  Siter,  the  mouth  of  whieh 
ia  4  teagnes  more  to  the  eastward,  and  the  intermediate  soundings,  3,  3j,  4,  5,  and  6 
(hthoma,  the  latter  depth  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

T  the   Sny  of  Amhoiset. — This  bay,  at  the  aonthem  hase   of  the 


In  May  of  that  ycai  the  Spanish  Government  suddenly  resumed  posecssioD  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  after  it  had  been  virtually  occupied  by  the  tiritiiih  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Spanish  Government  immediately  issned  a  mandate  forbidding  any  bvt 
Koman  Catholic  schools,  and  ordering  those  who  preferred  any  religion  which  is 
not  Uatholic,  to  confine  their  woiship  within  their  own  private  honsea  and 
families. 

This  aonoancement  spread  dismay  among  the  Baptist  converts,  about  800  in  nnnber, 
at  Clarence  Town,  and  who  hod  been  settled  here  since  18^7,  and  in  eonneqnence  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Saker,  the  Baptist  Missionary,  his  good  wife  and  fomily,  went  over  to 
Ambas  Bay,  and  purchased  From  the  natives  about  12  miles  of  the  coast  at  its  head, 
and  foauded  this  settlement  of  Victoria  with  many  of  his  tlock.  His  iron-framed 
house,  still  standing,  was  tho  ArHt  eiection.t  Good  water,  and  abundance  of  vege- 
tables, yams  and  pumpkins  can  b«  piooured  here. 

The  bay  was  surveyed  by  Captain  William  Allen,  RJf.,  is  1842,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  desciiption  : — 

There  are  in  the  Bay  of  Amboises  three  small  islands,  the  sizes  and  capabilities  of 
which  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  popuUliun.  The  largest,  MonHnri,  or  Mondolei, 
only  half  a  mile  long,  situated  at  the  S.E.  part  of  the  bay,  is  high  and  rocky,  but 
with  a  level  surface  of  the  richest  soil  imaeinablo.  of  decomposed  Irasalt,  and  the  steep 
aides  are  clothed  with  beautiful  wood.  There  are  at  present,  only  ten  men  with 
their  wives  and  families  on  it,  though,  if  well  cultivaled,  it  would  afford  aubsistmce 
for  probably  five  times  as  many.     Tbera  are  three  or  four  springs  of  water   halfway 


■  By  tho  natives  called  Esot^u. 

t  Sen  Captain  Burton's  ao 
an  the  xlopeii  of  tbu  muunliUD 
Uountuiiu,"  London,  lg63. 


dp  the  ride  of  the  inland,  vhich,  thon|>h  scanty,  &re  nid  to  be  always  flowing.  The 
landing  U  bad,  but  might  be  improved.* 

The  outer  island,  XJami,  Damfh,  or  Ambat,  is  smaller,  and  nearlv  barren  :  the 
rodcj  itopes  and  sammits  onlr  are  clothed  with  a.  little  bnifhwood  ana  grass.  It  U, 
in  fact,  a  narroir  ridge  of  rock,  elevated  at  the  outer  extremity  ;  but  although  nature 
has  here  provided  do  means  of  subsistence,  about  300  or  400  people  have  made  it 
their  home.  They  exchange  the  abandant  produce  of  the  sea  with  the  natives  of  the 
main  land  for  plantains  and  yarns.  They  have  also  a  good  stock  of  goats  and  pigs, 
which  feed  oc  the  precipitous  side*  of  the  island.  The  only  place  at  which  boata 
can  land  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  nigged  rocks  and  incewuint  swell.  With  very 
little  trouble,  however,  a  good  pier  might  be  madu.  There  is  only  one  scanty  spring 
which, indeed,  was  dry  when  1  saw  it,  unless  [  was  misled;  tho  inhabitants  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  catch  rain  water,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  mnst  get  supptiea 
from  the  main  land. 

The  Island  Bobia,  or  Bubga,  called  also  Pirate  lilt,  from  the  titppoaed  predatory 
disposition  of  the  natives,  is  mora  bairen  even  than  Uanteh.  It  is  a  mere  wreck  of  a 
larger  island,  aa  the  numerous  isolated  frogmenta,  perforated  by  tho  sea,  and  lying  in 
its  vicinity,  bear  witness  of  its  having  been  formerly  much  mora  extensive. 

It  is  probable  that  it  once  joined  the  adjacent  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  main  land, 
as  the  structure  is  similar,  and  between  them  there  is  but  a  narrow  and  shallow  chan- 
nel. I'hc  promontory  may  even  have  extended  to  Damgh,  with  which  it  is  in  a  line. 
The  progress  of  destruction  is  still  going  on,  as  enormous  fragments  of  rock  are  lying 
at  the  North  end  of  tlio  island,  which  I  believe  to  have  fallen  since  my  risit  in  18J3. 
Although  this  is  mach  smaller  than  the  other  two   islands,  it  is  swarming  with 


people,  almost  every  available  spot  on  its  rugged  aides  being  occupied  by  a 
pcrpendicTilar  on  all  sides,  and  the  only  access  to  the  summit  is  by  clan 
what  appears  to  be  the  projection  of  a  basaltic  dyke,  a  fearful  path,  passable  for  only 


one  at  a  time,  and  which  might  he  defended  by  a  child.  The  inhabitants  prohablj 
owe  to  their  impregnable  position  the  bad  character  they  have  among  their  neigh- 
bours. They  are  a  ferocious  looking,  though  a  shy  race ,'  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
well  authenticated  charge  of  piracj  against  them.  More  correctly  speaking,  their 
■ecnre  pobition  has  probably  eDnndered  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  determination 
to  resist  oppression.  The  chief  of  Bimbia  complained  b>  me  that  they  wonld  not  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  nor  comply  with  demands  which  I  found  were  not  so  just  aa 
he  alleg^.  These  islanders  are  the  principal  fishermen  of  tho  bay,  which  in  fine 
weathei  they  cover  with  their  li^hi  canoes.  This  enables  them  to  barter  trom  the 
main  land,  with  which  they  are  in  constant  oommunication,  the  scanty  clothing  they 
require,  and  supplies  of  plantains,  yams,  &c. 

The  anehoraifg  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of  the  hay,  as  to  holding  Erannd  and  depth  ; 
and  although  it  is  a  lee  shore,  and  there  is  an  incessant  swell,  I  believe  it  never  blows 
home  here  so  as  to  endanger  pbips.  and  the  landing  is  not  ao  bad  as  at  Ascension, 
The  prevalent  wind  is  S.W.,  to  which  the  bay  is  quite  open  ;  and  the  worst  months 
are,  I  believe,  July  and  Angnst,  bnt  there  is  shslter  behind  the  Island  Mondolch, 
Wood,  vegetables,  and  live  stock  may  be  had  in  abundance.  Excellent  water  can  also 
be  had  neai  Kieh,  bnt  only  at  low  tide,  as  the  water  gushes  out  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 
By  excavating,  however,  above  high  water  mark,  a  very  convenient  watering  place 
might  he  made.  The  disadvantage  of  being  on  a  lee  shore  ia  amply  compensated  by 
the  purity  of  the  sea  breeze  which  blows  across  the  Atlantic.     llie  a^iacenl  main 

*  Separated  from  Ndami  by  a  chnunel  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  stands  ]krondori,  which 
Captain  Alien  calls  Uoudoleh,  and  others  Moodoli,  a  much  more  interesting  placo.  About 
two  milts  distant  from  the  northern  shore,  it  is  Beporated  from  the  bold  hendland  fbnning 
the  easlom  arm  of  the  bay  by  a  fiiir  brond  channel.  The  Vietoriani  declare  that  it  is  acces- 
sible whiliH  the  sauciest  searuns  outside,  and  that,  whisn  tho  rest  of  the  bay  is  a  sheet  of 
fcam,  Tossols  can  ride  snugly  under  the  tee  of  its  narthcn]  point ;  they  assert  that  it  has  sn 
eieellsut  holding  Iratlom  of  dark  tough  day,  and  that  it  is  superior  in  many  points  to  tho 
celebrated  Clarence  Cove,  Fcnuindo  Po.—lMplaiit  Burlm. 
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land,  too,  is  neorlr  devoid  i>f  mangroTOB  and  swiiinpt;  KTid  as  the  land  wind  blom 
over  lofty  mountaiiu,  it  is  rendered  oool  and  refreshing.  Indeed,  from  the  pecoliBritr 
of  its  iiitnatiot),  and  from  local  ciranmBtonces,  I  think  that  the  Baj  of  AraboUca  irill 
be  fonnd  to  be  the  most  healthy  position  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Althongh  my  visits 
irere  daring  part  of  the  rainy  aeasen,  we  Beldam  had  more  than  a  ibower,  or  a  tor- 
nado, about  once  in  24  hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  weather  waa  very  beaotiftil, 
and  we  were  Rome  days  without  rain.* 

The  RIVER  BIXBIA  was  formerly  called  the  Rio  Ptqueno,  or  LiUU  Camaroom 
Xiver,  It  may  be  easily  known  by  an  islet  withontthe  entrance,  on  the  western  nde, 
vhich  is  about  a  mile  in  length  frem  North  to  South,  and  lias  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  shore.  There  is  anchorage  on  its  N.W.  side,  in  IS  feet  of  water,  oppooile  a 
Tillage  on  the  main.  The  watering  ptnceis  on  the  Weat  sideof  asmailcove,  at  little 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  anchorage. 

At  Bimbia  there  are  numerous  Tillages  built  on  a  beantifiil  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
gronnd ;  the  inlet  is  sheltered  hy  a  small  island,  and  wonid  be  an  excellent  anchota^ 
for  ships  trading  in  palm  oil ;  out  it  is  very  hot,  and  the  land  winds  blow  over  the 
■wamps  of  the  estuary.  The  inhabitants  are  actirely  engaged  in  collecting  palm  oiL 
They,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  islands  in  the  bay,  are  of  the  Dualla  nation  ;  whlk 
those  of  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  of  a  different  racei  and  are  called  by  their  more 
dvitized  neip'ibours  "  bushmsn." 

The  bar  of  the  River  Bimbia,  which  is  2  miles  broad,  extends  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
islet,  and  has,  on  its  shoalest  part,  13  or  14  feet  of  water.  The  water  within  deepens 
to  4  and  T  fathoms.  From  Bimbia,  the  high  land  of  Camaroens,  or  CamarooOB,  ap- 
pears as  beneath  when  the  sammtt  is  6  leagues  distant: 

After  leaving  the  Camaroens,  the  Barraeoiita  proceeded  round  to  the  Bimbia, 
where  she  was  visited  by  two  canoes,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  holding  above  50 
people,  but  had  not  then  more  than  33,  who  preaented  a  singular  appearance  from 
the  swiftness  with  which  they  plied  their  paddles,  and  the  exact  time  they  kept,  re- 
sembling more  a  picoe  of  mechanism  than  the  united  efforts  of  man.  These  canoes 
should  never  be  allowed  to  approach  a  merchant  vessel  when  not  well  prepared  for  on 
attack,  as  two  instances  of  their  successful  treachery  are  on  record,  in  one  of  which 
they  plundered  and  destroyed  an  English  sloop,  together  with  her  crew ;  and  ia 
another,  where  they  contented  themselves  by  taking  everything  that  was  valuable, 
and  ill' treating  the  men.  They  also  attempted  to  cutout  an  English  hiig;  but  the 
master,  Mr.  Town,  being  aware  of  their  intention,  quickly  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
with  the  losa  of  four  killed. 

The  chiefe,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  "  gentlemen,"  who  visited  the  Bnrraeovta 
in  their  canoes,  were  distinguishable  at  some  distance  bv  the  elevated  chair  on 
which  they  sat,  with  an  umbrella  borne  over  their  heads.  They  had  mintaken  the 
sloop  for  a  merchant  vessel,  and  were  much  chagrined  when  they  found  themselves 

From  the  River  Bimbia  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Camaroons,  the  coaat  forms  a  con- 
vex sweep  of  11  miles.  It  is  all  low,  and  coverai  with  trees.  Point  Su^Uaba,  the 
South  point  of  the  entrance  of  Camaroons  River,  is  of  the  same  description.  The 
bearing  and  distance  of  the  two  points  from  each  other  are  S,  bv  E.  i  E.,  and 
N.  by  W.  i  W.  [S.E.  i  S.  and  V.If.  i  JV.],  7  miles;  but  shoal  grounds  extend 
from  the  South  halfway  over  the  entrance,  and  the  channel  in  is  towuti  the  northern 
shore, 

CAXAROOHS  RIVER,— The  fine  estuary  of  the  Camaroons  is  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  several  streams.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  Portuguese,  who  called  the 
extreme  point  Cape  Camaroons,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  small  ahrimps  (aimarao) 
found  there.     This  name  has  been  extended  to  the  principal  river  which  tails  into  it ; 


*  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Oeographicsl  Society,  voL  xiii.,  p.  16. 
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but  the  natiTM,  M  i*  ubobIIt  the  cue,  rive  it  tho  name  of  the  eonntriea  throngh 
which  it  flom.  Thus,  At  Cell's  Town  it  is  called  Madiba  ma  DaaBa.  Higher  up 
it  is  MadAa  ma  Wvri,  &c.  Althoash  it  ii  a  beautiftil  river,  it  ii  not  to  be  comparea 
with  the  Niger.  Its  MTerage  breadth  above  the  mangroves  ie  aboat  400  yards,  u  hi 
U  Captain  Allen  reached.  In  the  drj  leaaon  this  portion  of  the  river  variea  in  depth 
from  2  to  20  feet,  thooffh  they  had  rarely  more  than  8  feet ;  but  when  flooded,  there 
would  be  water  enough  for  veaseli  of  any  draught.  From  the  occoanta,  however,  of 
•everal  intelligent  native*,  the  navigation  is  obatmcted  by  rocks  at  Banem,  aboat  M 
miles  firom  the  fiirtheet  point  which  waa  reached,  or  90  milea  from  the  sea ;  bnt  be- 
yood  theee  racks  the  river  goes  on  for  many  days,  oceording  to  the  pilot,  tiiongh  he 
oonld  give  no  farther  aoeoont  of  it. 

"  It  hu  been  aappaeed,"  eontinaea  Captain  Allen,  "  that,  besidcg  the  CameroenB,  a 
large  river  fell  into  the  estuary,  called  the  Malimba ;  bnt  all  persons  agreed  in  telling 
me  that  this  is  bnt  a  divergent  oreek  from  the  Qua  Qua  Kiver,  whiob  comes  from  the 
eaatwaid.  My  pilot,  Glasgow,  said  that  this  river  has  more  mangroves,  but  that  it 
is  of  leas  magnitude  than  the  Wnri  or  Dnalla  (the  Camaroens).  It  is  also  obatmcted 
'hj  rocks,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  He  said  the  king  of  all  the  Qua 
Una  conntry  leaides  at  a  place  aboot  80  miles  up  the  river,  ceiled  Longaaai. 

"  In  the  montha  of  May  and  Jane,  1M2,  while  waiting  with  H.M.  ateam  vessels 
WUb^foree  and  Soudan  under  my  command,  I  took  advantage  of  the  delav  to  ex- 
amine this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  directed  mv  attention  first  to  tne  large 
estuary  of  tne  Camaroens.  It  had  been  partly  anrveyed  by  Captain  Vidal  i  butaome 
large  riven,  which  were  supposed  to  discharge  thor  waters  into  it,  particularly  the 
Malimba,  remained  unexplored. 

"  By  earefully  feeling  onr  way  with  the  lead,  we  arrived  safely  at  the  anchorage  of 
the  palm  ul  shipa,  in  one  of  the  rivers  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Uie  Camaroens. 
Here  a  ccnstdorable  trade  haa  been  carried  on  for  many  years  with  a  tribe  of  the 
Mtives  who  have  settled  on  the  lowest  diluvial  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
where,  by  tbnr  activity  in  collecting  palm  oil,  and  their  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
than  have  become  a  very  large  and  important  community,  poascssing  such  a  degree  of 
mvuiaation  as  to  render  them,  in  my  opinion,  highly  interesting,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  becoming  a  oonnecting  lii^  between  the  civmied  European  and  the  less  adranoed 
natiTes  of  tne  interior. 

"  Theee  native  settlers  are,  at  present,  subject  to  two  ohieh,  or  prindpal  traders, 
who  have  assumed  a  regal  style  and  title.  The  towns  of  Sing  Bell  and  king  Aqua, 
■eparated  only  b^  a  little  brook,  are  of  great  extent  inland.  The  bouses  are  neatly 
built  of  bamMo, m  wide  and  regular  strata ;  but  the  number  of  plantain  and  ooeoa- 
BUt  tr^S)  and  even  of  large  fields  of  maiie  interspersed  among  the  bouses,  render  it 
impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  towns.  I  had  no 
time  to  walk  over  them ;  and  no  credit  can  be  attached  to  the  extravagant  eatimates 
of  the  natives.  They  are,  indeed,  an  aasembtage  of  villagea,  or  totnw,  aa  they  call 
them  I  each  named  after  the  bead  af  a  family,  who  seleota  a  spot  of  ground,  and 
adds  to  bis  own  in  proportion  as  he  increasea  the  number  of  his  wives  and  alaves. 
The  settlements  are  sitnatcd  on  a  plain,  which,  being  elevated  SO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  may  be  considered  as  comparatiTely 
healthy  ;  an  inference  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  and  the  ae- 
counts  of  Mr.  Lilley,  agent  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jackson,  who  has  resided  there 
nearly  ten  years. 

"Notwithstanding  the  constant  interoonrse  kept  up  with  the  tribea  of  the  interior, 
who  bring  down  pam  oil  in  their  canoes,  the  nature  and  even  the  name*  of  the  rivers 
which  foroiah  the  means  of  transport  for  this  valuable  article  have  hitherto  remuned 
unknown.  1  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  from  the  chieh  and  moat  inteltifent 
men,  bnt  found  their  accounts  so  vogue  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  wa«  resolved  on 
penetrating  as  fiu  as  I  could  without  risking,  what  was  of  paramount  importance,  the 
fiealth  of  my  crew." 

Accordingly  (^ptain  Allen,  on  May  Tth,  1642,  proceeded  in  a  galley  to  explore  the 
S.  A.  O.  3  T 
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the  Ehoal  iiorta  of  the  river.  Having  odTanced  to  beyond  the  wit  water,  the  b  __ 
of  the  banu  began  to  chon^ ;  the  maagrove  giving  place  to  the  finit  treu,  which,  tm 
on  the  Lower  Niger,  were  low  palms  with  imiueiiae  arching  leaves  or  InaiwhiM 
(called,  errooeonslf ,  bamboo],  from  which  the  natives  extract  the  best  palm  wine, 
called  Nimba.  On  leaving  the  narrow  channel,  and  passing  the  npper  end  at  the 
Jibareb  Creok,  they  attained  the  principal  object  of  their  Sttle  vovage,  the  nuun 
nndivided  river,  a  broad  and  magnificent  stream,  reeembling  someof  tbe  reaches  at 
the  Niger,  below  Aboh,  and  about  400  or  500  yards  wide.  Soon  lai^  buta  wem  aeen 
on  the  banks,  the  property  of  domestic  slaveB  belonging  to  Bell,  or  Aqna.  Tfaere 
were  nucioiu  cleanngs  around  the  hata,  cultivated  with  bananas,  plantains,  txicoa, 
&o.,  all  denoting  plenty  ;  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  the  platfoTms  in  front 
br  BnrpasBed  the  roiseiKble  hovels  of  the  lean  and  dirty  "  gentlemen  **  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Niger.  As  they  advanced,  Tillages  became  nnmeroos,  and  all  had  ■ 
comfortable  appearance,  being  built  in  the  neat  style  of  the  CamonienB  towns.  As 
most  of  the  principal  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  tradine  with  the  ships,  they  fre- 
qneutly  Tcawniied  Mr.  Litlcy,  and  the  inquiries  they  maae  dispelled  t&e  idea  that 
tltey  were  going  among  an  uncivilised  people. 

They  proceeded  to  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  when  ttiev  were  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing from  fear  of  the  effects  of  the  fo^  and  vapours  of  tie  river.  "  The  object  1 
had  in  view  was  attained,  vIk.,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  river,  by 
reaching  the  main  undivided  trunk,  which  is  only  8  miles  above  Bell's  Town,  and  lees 
than  20  from  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  real  left  bank  of  the  river  comee  down  as  fkr  as 
that  settlement,  which  is  an  elevation  of  bO  feet  above  the  river."  • 

According  to  Captain  Owen's  chart,  from  the  inner  extremity  of  Cape  Camaroena, 
Qreenpatch  Point,  on  the  East  side  of  Bimbia  Creek,  bears  N.E.  by  E.  jE.,4JmUea; 
HalimtM  Point,  on  the  North  side  of  Malimba  River,  E.  J  S„  9)  miles  i  and  the 
South  Paint  of  Malimba  Hiver,  S.B,  by  E.,  91  miles.  On  entering,  give  the  Cama- 
roeuB  land  a  berth  of  half  a  league,  and  yon  will  sail  through  the  bMt  water  into  the 
estuary  of  the  two  rivers,  with  Malimba  Point  nearly  East,  nntil  a  sandy  islet,  bear- 
ing S.B.W.  I  W.,  and  Point  Suellaba  ore  in  one,  where  you  will  have  4  and  6  f^thcHus 
of  water  in  the  stream  of  the  two  rivers,  at  2  miles  below  a  long  spit  of  sand  extendi 
ing  tram  Malimba  Point,  and  1 J  leagues  below  that  Point.     . 

From  this  roadstead  the  inner  pointof  Camaroens  will  bear  W.N.W.  ]  W.  5  miles ; 
Oreenpatch  Point,  between  Bimbia  Creek  and  Mordecai  Creek,  N.  by  W.  }  W. ;  Qal- 
lows  Point,  on  the  North  side  of  Catnaroens  River,  N.N.E.  J  E. ;  and  Malimba  Point 
nearly  East. 

Frem  hence  you  may  proceed  up  Camaroens  River,  by  bringing  the  mgged  trees 
on  the  East  of  Oallows  Point  to  bear  E.N.E.,  and  run  directly  for  them,  which  will 
lead  over  flats  of  2J  fathoms,  formiog  the  bar  of  the  Camaroens  River.  You  nu 
directly  for  these  trees,  until  over  the  flats,  which  you  will  know  by  deepening  yonr 
water  to  3|  and  3}  fathoms,  in  what  is  called  Old  Mole. 

r  beyond  Oallows  Point ;  and  3  miles  below  it. 
By  bringing  Eoguias  Point  about  two  ship^ 
lengtns  witnout  toe  ousncs  at  ine  water's  edge,  below  Mungo  Creek,  you  clear  the 
middle  grounds  of  the  river,  and  advance  within  a  musket  shot  of  the  North  shore, 
at  the  rugged  trees  near  Oallows  Point. 

Proceeding  upward,  about  2  miles  above  the  rugged  trees,  steer  more  for  mid- 
channel,  keeping  the  gap  up  the  river  about  a  sail's  breadth  open  ;  then  you  may  ron 
□p  to  the  road  off  King  Oeorge's  Town,  on  the  South  shore,  only  giving  Doctor's 
Point  (3  miles  below  i^  a  goM  b^rth.  Here  yon  may  aachor  in  5  fathoms.  The 
tide,  on  the  full  and  change,  flows  in  the  read  at  A" ;  at  the  cape,  at  Sf-  30<°.  The  rise 
is  8  or  9  feet. 


c  'ho  Bay  of  Amboisss,  by  Caiit.  W.  AUioi, 
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Hen  it  mmj  ba  obwiTed,  that  t  ipit  or  flat  of  tond  extend*  from  everr  point  of  the 
ritrer  in  the  direation  of  the  ebb  tide,  and  more  eapeciaUy  on  the  South  dde  of 
the  entrance,  where  the  spit  from  Bnellaba  Point  extends  4  milea  to  the  northward : 
npon  this  apit  ia  a  chain  of  heavy  breakers,  called  the  Dogt'  Htad$,  which  ma; 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  require  a  good  berth,  as  the  tide  sets  over  them 
with  rapidity. 

Falm  oil  and  ivory  are  equally  abundant  in  thia  neighbourhood,  especiallT  the 
latter,  which  ia  large,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  To  three  large  towns,  Stxtngo, 
Satimha,  and  Btlimba,  the  ivory  of  Camaroens  is  brought  from  the  interior ;  and 
these,  therefore,  ore  the  principal  depota  whence  the  river  is  supplied.  The  system  of 
barter  is  the  bar  trade,  every  article  being  valned  at  bo  many  iron  bars.  Bait  is  an 
essential  and  important  article  of  commerce,  being  in  great  demand. — Fbr  oth«r  par- 
tkuiart,  see  laeat.  SoliTi  Volume,  p.  B4. 

We  subjoin  a  communication  (Jnne,  183S)  from  Captain  Midgley,  relative  to  this 
river : — 

The  directions  hitherto  given  for  the  Camaroens  River  not  being  much  calculated 
to  assist  a  stranger,  I  send  vou  the  following,  which  were  partly  written  by  Captain 
John  Lilley,  of  this  town  (Liverpool),  with  some  corrections  of  ra^  own.  Captain 
Lilley'a  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Camaroens  Kivor  (having  resided  there 
aome  ^eara)  wilt,  I  think,  entitle  hia  directions  to  much  confioence.  I  distinguish 
Captain  Lilloy's  directions  by  inverted  commas. 

"  From  a  berth  of  1  league  off  the  N.E.  end  of  Fernando  Po,  if  there  be  no  cur- 
rent, steer  E.S.E.  )  E.  by  compass,  keeping  Bimbia  Point  a  little  on  the  larboard 
bow,  until  the  low  and  level  iand  that  extends  from  it  to  the  S.B.  is  distinctly  seen 
from  the  deck.  When  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across,  which  will  be  in  about  8  or 
9  fitthoms  of  water,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  do  not  approach  this  low  land  nearer 
than  in  5}  fathoms  "  (to  avoid  the  Bimbia  Flats),  ■<  until  the  S.E.  extremity  of  it, 
which  is  the  FaUe  Cape  Cnmaroeni,  bears  N.E,  by  E.  by  compass,  when  a  vessel 
must  Btccr  directly  for  it.  The  False  Cape  isJl  or  12  miles  to  the  S.B.  from  Bimbia, 
and  is  the  first  part  of  the  land  of  the  river  that  should  appear  to  a  vessel  coming 
from  tho  westward.  The  False  Capo  may  be  seen  about  4  leagues  off  in  clear  wea- 
ther ;  and  in  steering  toward  it,  upon  a  N.E.  bv  E.  bearing,  tnere  should  never  be 
less  than  4)  and  6  bthoms  of  water,  over  a  soft  rattom,  until  nearly  approaching  the 
capo.  When  the  veasel  is  about  half  a  leaeue  from  False  Cape,  steer  along  the  bind 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  about  b  ^thorns  of  water ;  taking  care  not  to  go  into 
less  than  4  j,  nor  to  more  than  8  fathoms,  until  Cape  Camaroens,  which  forms  the 
western  point  of  Bimbia  Creek,  is  abeam  of  the  vessel  (bearing  about  N.  by  W.) ; 
whence  steer  toward  Malimbe  Pointy  on  about  an  E.  by  S  ooune,  until  Oreenpatch 
Point  (on  the  East  side  of  Bimbia  Creek)  bears  North,  when  you  may  safely  anchor 
npon  a  muddy  bottom,  in  S  bthoms  water,  and  send  up  a  boat  to  Camaroens  Town 
for  a  piloL 

"  Qreemateh  is  a  round  point,  sloping  gradually  toward  the  water's  ed^  at  high 
water,  and  has  low,  smooth,  verdant  bu^a  upon  it,  from  which  the  point  derivea 
iU  name. 

"  On  tailing  from  tA«  FoIm  Oap«  to  M«  OrMnpatek,  ahould  the  lead  give  less  than 
4^  fathoms,  tiaul  well  to  the  southward  immediately,  as  there  are  several  hard  and 
shallow  banks  on  the  North  side,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  (The  North  end 
of  Fernando  Fo,  kept  well  open  of  the  False  Cape,  mav  be  a  good  mark  for  avoiding 
them,  bat  thia  mark  I  merely  mention  as  an  object  for  future  investigation.)  By 
keeping  in  the  above  depth  of  water,  that  is,  in  from  0  to  8  fathoms,  a  veseel  will  be 
out  of  all  danger  from  the  Vo^t  Head  JUe/t,  which  extend  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  aoroM  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  Point  Buellaba,  and  are  always  seen  and 
heard  at  a  great  diatanoe.  The  Bogs'  Heads  are  steep,  having  14  fiithoiB*  very  ctoae 
to,  and  10  nthoma  within,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mUe  from  them.  On  standing 
toward  them,  from  the  northward,  the  depth  increases  very  rapidly  from  9  ibthoms ! 
and  tbc^  are  extremely  dangerous,  as  the  ebb  tide  out  of  the  Camaroons,  Malimba, 
and  Qua  Una  Rivers,  and  also  out  of  Bimbia  and  Mordecoi  Creeks,  which  are  bianohea 
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of  Bimbia  RtTer,  oombiae  together,  and  the  etnein  nuhea  directly  orer  thsm,  wiHi 
great  Telocity,  at  ipring  tide*. 

"  Ae  the  bottom  of  the  channel  into  the  Camamone  Riyer  is  all  soft  mud,  dicnld 
hard  bottom  be  fonnd  the  Teuel  will  be  ont  of  the  fkinray  i  and  the  depths  from  ae* 
up  to  Qreenpatch  ihoold  never  be  lew  than  4J  nor  more  than  8  fhthoms,  to  eiware 
the  safety  of  the  ressel  from  the  Dogs'  Heads ;  and  there  should  not  be  mote  thaa  6 
fathoms  notil  the  trae  Cape  Camaroons  bean  N.N.E.  or  N.  by  B.  The  False  Cape 
muet  not  be  brought  to  the  northward  of  N.E.  by  B.  nntil  the  vessel  u  abont  haif  m. 
league  from  it,  as  befbre  stated ;  and  nitb  light  winds  frequent  bearings  shonld  be 
taken,  shonld  the  tides  of  flood  or  ebb  have  effect  upon  the  vessel. 

■'  It  may  not  be  soperflaons  Is  remark,  that  too  moeh  attentinn  cannot  be  pud  to 
tha  lead  and  lines  when  in  or  near  this  river,  m  the  water  shoolens  and  deepens  in 
some  places  Tcry  snddenlj,  particnlsrly  between  Cape  Camarooos  and  the  I>ogs' 
Heads,  or  abont  o.  by  W.  from  that  cape. 

"  In  case  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  anchor  off  Cape  Camaroons,  she  will  find  madi  kw 
tide  and  easier  riding  in  5  or  6  fathoms  than  she  would  in  deeper  water. 

"  An  instance  having  occarred  of  a  vessel's  boat  going  op  the  MaKmba  Siver  (when 
there  is  no  trade)  instead  of  the  Camaroons,  it  may  be  advigable,  in  sending  finm 
Oreenpatch  for  a  pilot,  that  the  boat  should  keep  the  North  shore  aboard  until  she 
ffets  6  or  7  miles  above  Mordecai  Creek  (which  is  the  second  creek  or  bight  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  anil  of  which  Oreen  patch  forms  the  western  pmnt);  then  ■ 
haul  over  to  the  South  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  vessels  will  be  seen,  if  there  are  an/ 
in  the  river,  at  King  Bell's  Town,  abont  3  miles  above  Doctor's  Creek,  on  (he  Bovth 
nde  of  the  river,  and  abont  IS  or  IS  miles  above  Oreenpatch. 

"  From  the  anchorage  at  Grecnpatch  the  Camaroons  Hiver  does  not  appear  to  rma 
up  the  country,  bat  rather  looms  like  a  bay,  with  low  land  and  detached  tall  treea  at 
the  bottom  of  it )  and  a  stranger  may  be  easily  deceived  if  he  does  not  take  the  abors 
precaution  of  keeping  on  the  North  side  of  the  riter. 

B  tide  flows  at  6*'  3<^,  foil  and  change,  end  rises  above  8  feeL 
maroons  Town  is  fresh  and  fit  for  use,  if  filled  from  between  half  ebb 
and  low  water. 

"Dysentery  and  intermittent  fever  are  very  prevalent  diseases  in  thin  ri*«',  h«t 
their  severity  may  be  much  alleviated  by  keeping  the  vessel  as  dry  m  poodhle.  The 
worst  effects  have  resnlted  from  the  nnncceasary  and  very  pemicions  practice  of 
washing  decks  at  night,  in  this  as  well  as  other  African  rivers.  In  all  the  rtven  of 
Africa,  bnt  psrticukrly  in  the  Camaroons,  shipe  should  have  a  considerable  stock 
of  qainm*. 

"  Vessels  intended  for  Camaroons  shonld  be  well  provided  with  good  gronitd  tack- 
ling, and  be  well  manned  and  armed ;  for  the  tides  are  uncommonly  stroagi  and 
the  natives  are  of  a  very  warlike  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  universally  diaEHMMst 
in  all  their  dealings.  Their  kings  or  chieb  have  no  power  over  them;  and  in 
chicanery,  low  cunning,  and  treachery,  they  far  surpass  any  other  peopte  on  the 
coast  of  Africa." 

Th«  inUrmediaU  coatt  totithieard  btltotert  the  Camaroont  and  Coriieo  Bay,  during 
five  days'  sail,  appeared  at  a  distance  like  one  continued  range  of  tow  banks,  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  and  with  oclv  a  few  small  creeks  to  break  off  the  connection.  It 
appeared  to  be  well  inhabited  ;  but  the  villagex  are  so  buried  amidst  the  trees,  that 
it  IS  with  difficulty  they  can  be  discovered.  Many  canoes  came  off,  as  the  Sarnk- 
eouta  ran  along,  bringing  qnantities  of  fish,  fruit,  vegetablee,  &c. ;  and  although  the 
ship  was  going  about  6  knots  an  hour,  yet  they  contrived  to  keep  up  with  it  for  a 
considerable  distance.  These  canoes  are  not  more  than  12  feet  in  length,  by  abont 
2  in  width,  and  are  built  sufficiently  light  to  allow  a  person  to  take  one  on  his  back 
when  no  longer  required  upon  the  water.  The  natives  are  extremely  dexterous  in 
their  management ;  and  although  nsing  but  one  paddle,  .propel  then  with  grait 
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vtlwdtf.  When  they  with  to  Imwo  tiuax  apaed,  thioj  thnnr  k  leg  ont  on  each  aide, 
and  it^  ftlmoct  inmediately . 

BZOHT  of  FAHVAVIA.— Fnim  Point  Soellaba,  or  the  Booth  point  of  Molimba 
BiTcr,  the  ooMt  trend*  16  miles  S.  i  B.  [S.&f.]  to  the  month  of  the  Sher  Bona ; 
and  team  the  month  of  Borea  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bight  of  Pannavia,  36  milea  8.  hy 
,  E.  \S.S.E.  j  £.]  All  the  shore  ia  low,  uid  covered  with  treea.  In  the  mn  yon  may 
^  deecrj  the  Riter  Bore*)  but  it  haa  a  bar,  poeaable  in  boats  only.  Many  foreata  of 
palm  trees  ooTer  the  high  laud.  The  toundinga,  at  a  league  from  shore,  are  ftenerally 
fi  and  t\  fathoms.  In  the  bottom  of  the  Bight  yon  can  safely  anchor,  near  the  shore, 
in  4  or  0  bthoma,  muddy  ground.  In  the  bottom  of  the  Bight,  in  its  S.&.  part,  is  an 
excellent  watering-place. 

From  Fmat  Oarajam,  at  the  Soath  end  of  Pannavia  Bight,  the  coast  aaeumes 
another  direction,  treading  to  tho  Rio  Campo  S.8.W.  J  W.  [&  i  W.}  13  leagues.  It 
ooniinues  low,  and  covered  with  trees,  except  within  3  or  4  leagues  of  tbe  point, 
where  it  rise*  into  naked  hills. 

th  of  t 

J,  —  — - jchinaoD  says:- „_  

Little  Batanga,  the  moat  northern  and  western,  is,  with  a  rirer  of  that  name, 
included  within  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  encloeed  within  the  Bight  of 
FannaTia.  Big  Batanga  comprise*  the  temtoty  on  the  West  extending  from  Oape 
Oarajam  to  the  Uirer  Campo,  a  distance  of  aboot  40  milea.  Both  of  these  distrieta 
are  inhabited  by  the  Baoooxa  and  Banaka  tribes.  Batanga  yield*  about  40  tons  of 
ivory  a  year,  and  viewed  fhnn  the  sea  the  cataract  of  the  Lobei  lUver  has  an  ex* 
tremely  pioturesqoe  aspect,  fidling  in  three  difierent  atreams.* 

Great  Batonga  Bay,  lat.  2*  S2'  N.,  8  mile*  aonthward  of  Cape  Oarajam,  is  a 
mere  roadstead.  It  was  visited  by  Capt.  R.  F.  Barton  in  September,  1862,  in  H.M.S. 
Bloodhottnd.  The  Bloodhound  1^  mile  ofT  the  land,  in  0  fathoms  water,  lal.  2°  62'  N., 
""'  "      '  ■  ■■  rf  breaks  upon  the  whole  of  the  lee  shore, 

;  the  landing  is  execiable,  and  many  livea 
and  canoes  are  lost.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  making  Batonga  Bay.  At 
some  distance,  sav  10  miles,  it  appears  aa  a  large  headland,  bounded  North  and  South 
by  the  aea,  and  the  small  cascade  of  the  Eloke,  or  Gr^t  Batonga  River,  oSen  a  con- 
a^cuou*  land-mark.  When  nearer,  four  tall  cotton  tree*  (Bombax),  looking  like 
gigantic  palms,  decorate  the  site  of  the  sheds,  representing  the  only  European  fao- 
toriea — those  of  Mesar*.  Laughland  and  Messrs.  Borford  and  Townsend.  The  aspact 
of  the  coast  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The  country  known  to  na  by  tbe  name*  of 
Batonga  or  Banoko — properly  tbe  name*  of  important  tribes — begins  at  the  South 
ahore  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Bight  of  BiaA«,  and  extends  southward  to  Cape 
St  John  ;  in  this  direction,  the  limit  of  the  Consulate  of  Bisfra.  It  is  a  long  band 
of  densely- wooded  bwland,  baaed  npon  a  yellow  line  of  sand,  broken  in  places,  which 
appear  to  be  the  months  of  small  nveia.  Here  and  there  fields  of  a  tighter  green 
give  evidence  of  plantations ;  and  the  clusters  of  brown  huts  prove  it  to  ba  not  defl- 
eient  in  population. 

The  Blephaat  Xonntaia,,  about  7  miles  inland,  was  ascended  by  Capt.  Button, 
who  found  ita  elevation  to  have  been  eonectly  given  aa  1707  Cut. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  these  hill*  is  the  Elephant  Mountain,  which  ia  clearly  dia- 
tingaishable  from  the  rtndstead,  bearing  south-east,  and  distant  apparently  10  miles. 
Curious  to  say,  there  is  a  similar  formation  on  the  East  African  coast,  witn  no  great 
difference  of  latitude.  At  a  diatanco  the  resemblance  to  an  elephant  eouchani  is 
striking.  When  the  clouds  |ctcer  away,  a  long  chine  extends  high  above  the  low- 
lands ;  sundry  depressions  form  the  car  and  neck  i  a  swelling  on  the  right  of  the 
profile,  dipping  towards  the  southern  base,  is  the  trunk ;  aud  the  body  everywhere 
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brutlei  vith  trcM.  At  thii  WMon  it  ia  nrelj  well  seen.  I  need  hardly  aay  Otat  it 
has  never  been  aocended  by  Europeana,  aome  of  whom  have  resided  for  years  without 
exploring-  a  mile  of  the  inteiior.* 

The  Banaka  or  Baaoka  people  occupy  a.  district  25  milei  in  length  halfway  be- 
tween the  CamarooQi  River  and  Corisco  Bay.  It  is  only  of  Ute  years  that  they  have 
deicended  from  the  interior  mountaina,  but  they  are  now  the  moat  noted  canoemen 
OD  the  whole  const,  nsing  a  singnlarly  light  and  small  canoe,  not  more  thaji  S  or  10 
lbs.  in  weight,  aa  well  as  a  larger  one  for  more  distant  voyagea.~~(ifet:.  J.  L,  fftUon.) 

These  villages  were  first  noticed  by  M.  Bouet-Willaamez,  the  French  Oavemor  at 
Senegal,  who  despatched  Lieutenant  de  Kerballet  to  examine  them.  The  subject  of 
his  report  is  as  fallows : — At  3  miles  North  of  the  Rio  Campo  there  is  a  pomt,  k- 
markable  only  by  two  hillocks  standing  opposite  each  other.  Stilt  farther  North  are 
two  more  sandy  bays,  the  rocky  points  which  divide  them  having  the  sea  washing 
.  their  bases.  At  the  head  of  these  points  begins  the  roadstead  or  Bay  of  Banoko. 
This  bay  is  not  deep,  and  is  easily  known  by  the  high  lands  around  it.  One  of  tbeee 
mountains,  named  Aloaette  Mount,  is  1,041  feet  high,  and  slopes  gcnily  towards  the 
North,  llie  trees  at  its  foot  are  on  the  shore,  and  are  high.  It  is  blna  to  the  Sooth, 
nearly  vertical,  and  joining  the  first:  line  of  heights  from  the  shore.  When  off-shore, 
especially  making  it  from  the  Sonth,  two  other  round  mountains  appear  for  off  io  the 
interior ;  on  a  nearer  approach  they  siuk  behind  the  nearer  hills.  Another  mark  ii 
Mount  Nisui,  very  far  inland,  lying  East  and  West  with  Monnt  Alouette.  It  slopea 
gentW  to  the  South,  bnt  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  North,  and  in  some  poeitions  a 
■ngarloaf  monntftin  is  seen  near  it. 

The  four  or  five  villages  otSanoko,  which  give  name  to  the  bay,  are  not  seen,  even 
from  the  anchoiage.  In  coming  to  this  bay,  bring  the  Alouette  Mount  to  bear  E.S.E. 
and  approach  as  near  as  the  breeze  will  kllow  you,  and  anchor  in  S  or  6  fathoms. 
The  vulages  are  extensive,  and  have  sank  in  the  prodnction  of  ivory. 

^e  BlTer  Campo  ia  known  by  two  mountains  to  the  northward  of  it,  several 
leacnes  inland,  and  named,  after  their  shape,  Saddle  Hill  and  I\tble  Hill  i  the  latter 
is  tne  soutbemmoat.  On  the  South  point  of  the  river  lies  a  shallow  stone  bank,  that 
appears  at  low  water,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence.  According 
to  the  French  officers,  there  is  a  whitish  islet  off  the  coast  in  lat.  2°  10',  which  is  a 
good  landmark  for  this  port.    At  4  miles  beyond  it  is  a  small  bay  (Bata). 

Fonr  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  River  Campo  lies  the  small  Bi^t  or  Cove  of  Bala, 
wherein  there  is  good  anchoring  ground  in  6,  5,  and  4  fathoms;  as  also  good  ballast 
and  fresh  water.  A  few  houses,  eloee  to  the  water  side,  are  scattered  along  the  shore, 
which  is  very  low  and  woody,  and  its  strand  is  seen  at  low  water.  From  hence  yon 
descry  the  Seven  Hills,  lying  in  a  row  fi-om  N.N.E  to  S.S.  W.  true,  about  six 
leagues  inland.  The  middle  one,  a  sharp  peak,  is  the  highest  (2,7&6  feet]  {  and  they 
have  nothing  remarkable  bnt  their  ill  shape. 

Airer  St.  Benito  [pi 

from  the  River  (lampo.  ...     , 

4  miles  within  it.  The  North  point  is  remarkable  by  a  great  hill,  called  the  Htybenu 
The  Sonth  point,  about  2  miles  from  ii,  is  steep-to  ;  and  a  reef  extends  along  the 
coast,  with  some  rocks  above  and  under  water,  to  the  inward  of  the  river.  This  coast 
is  all  covered  with  trees ;  nor  are  f  ou  free  irom  it  when  in  18  and  20  fathoms  of  water. 
At  4  or  S  miles  np,  the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  to  the  E.N.K  and  B.S.B.; 
and  on  these  a  very  extensive  trade  for  ivory  was  formerly  carried  on.  ' 

CAPE  ST.  JOHN,  or  Minge  Point,  in  kt.  1°9'40-N.,  long.9°  21' 35' E.,  is  10 
leagues  S.W.  {  W.  {^S.W.  by  S.]  from  the  River  St.  Bento.     The  coast  between  is 
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irregulax,  toekj,  and  fbnl.  At  sbont  8  leajniM  inlmnd,  between  thew  pluwB,  U  a 
mooDtain,  3,940  feethigh,  which,  trom  its  lorm,  is  known  hj  the  name  ot  Mitra 
SQL  To  the  wmthward  of  the  RiTer  St  Bento,  one-half  of  the  ooaat  is  low  and 
woodr;  the  other  half,  ending  at  Cape  St  John,  is  roekj.  The  cape  itself,  snc- 
ronnaed  with  a  ridge  of  rookB,  haa  no  beach  :  and  2  or  3  milea  off  its  pitch  liea  a 
Bmall  atoDj  bank,  with  7  or  8  fathonu  of  water  on  it  The  straami,  meeting  here 
with  impetnoaitf,  catued  by  the  great  nnevennew  of  the  ground,  the  water,  which 
comes  from  ths  Sonth,  beats  Tiolently  against  the  oape,  and  then  runs  swiftly  along 
to  the  northward. 

On  a  track  anrrey  of  this  eoast,  in  the  pinnace  of  the  Sarraeouta,  the  countiy  ap- 
peared beantifnllj  pictureaque,  presenting  a  most  pleasing  divenrity  of  hill  and  Tale; 
out  the  natives  gave  demonstrations  of  determined  nostilitj,  and  it  was  fonnd  pmdent 
not  to  allow  them  to  approach  in  anv  numbers,  and  also  at  night  to  lie  at  a  conre- 
nient  and  safe  dietaace  tram  the  land. 

Prom  Oape  SL  John  the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  IS.E,  j  S. 


1  1|  league,  to  the 
oivided  by  a  rocky 


<r  St.  John's  Point,  and  abntting  into  Coriaco  Bav,  is  another 
.  ,  ,  between  these  two  points,  is  a  small  river  nmning  from  the 

base  of  Mitre  Hill,     There  is  here  a  line  of  quartz  rock,  exactly  like  that  containing 
gold  at  the  Anstralian  diggings. — (Huichititon.) 

?.W.  from  Malanga 

COBISCO  BAT)  between  the  N.W.  point  above  mentioned,  and  Oum  Edaritu, 
to  the  SoDth,  presents  an  extent  of  10  leagnes.  Nearly  midway  is  the  isle  called  Oo- 
riteo  (or  Tbnnderbolt)  Itbtnd,  the  N.W.  point  of  which  is  \4t\  miles  B.8.W.  1  W. 
IS.  3  If.]  from  Cape  St.  John. 

Only  two  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay,  Corisco  and  Big  Elobey,  are  inhabited. 
The  populttfion  of  Corisco  does  not  exceed  one  thonsand.  For  manv  years  an  Atneri- 
oan  mission,  sent  ont  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  been 
established  here,  whose  chief,  the  Bev,  James  L.  Mackay,  has  rednced  their  language 
to  writing,  and  translated  into  it  much  of  the  gospel.  The  natives  of  Corisco  are 
artificers  of  very  lai^e  boats  which  they  scoop  m  canoe  ^hion  out  of  the  single 
tnmk  of  a  tree.* 

Even  in  this  Inxnriant  land  Corisco  is  distinguished  by  its  beauty.  It  is  a  little 
world  in  miniatore,  with  its  miniatnre  forwts,  miniature  prairies,  miniature  mountains, 
miniature  lakes,  and  miniature  precipices  on  sea-shore.f 

wd  is  a  part  of  the  territory  attached  to 

The  North  part  ef  the  Bst  forms  a  semicircle,  12  miles  in  breadth,  into  the  N.E. 
aide  of  which  bits  a  river,  tne  Moonej/,  from  the  N.E.    The  entrance  of  this  river  ia 

■  The  isliod  is  not  more  than  twelve  milen  in  ciroumference.  Its  population,  of  about 
1,000  louls,  ia  scattered  all  over  the  island.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  hoapitatile 
to  Btranven  and  fond  of  white  men,  particularly  of  the  missionaries  who  have  settled  among 
them.^Tbey  lielong  to  the  Mbenga  tribo,  who  ore  the  moat  enterprisiiig  traders  and  the 
most  daring  boatman  of  the  coast.  They  were  foimorly  the  most  warlike  tribe  of  this  part 
of  the  comitry,  and,  when  I  first  came  on  the  coast,  wore  continually  fighting  with  thair 
tudgbboun.  About  ton  years  ago  the  Fresbyterion  Board  of  Missiona  seut  out  some  mis- 
dowries,  and  the  labours  of  these  worthy  gentlemeo  have  almoat  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  the  Mbenga.  They  are  no  longer  so  quajrelsome,  and  have  lost  that  reputation 
tat  fteocity  on  whiohuiey  formerly  prided  themselves. 

t  "  Savage  Africa,"  by  W.  VTinwooda  Beade,  Esq.,  F.R.0,8.,  anintcrcsting  work,  con- 
taining mucn  infbrmaticn  as  to  the  native  tribes,  &c. 
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« twle  in  breadth  i  and  off  it,  at  the  diitanoe  of  &  raika,  are  two  ideta,  cftUed  Seief 
Itiei  (formerly  Meiquito],  haTing  oeyettl  rocks  and  shoals  ohont  them  to  the  Nwta 
and  N.E.  From  the  N.W.  punt  of  Corisco  Bay  then  ialata  bear  S.S.E.  f&f .  i  S.} 
10|  mile*  I  aad  bom  the  N.W.  end  of  Cariaoo  Island,  £.  i  8.  {B.2f^.  i  S.}  i 
leagues. 

I^ont  the  Bttw  Mooney  the  eogfern  coast  of  Corisco  Bay  trends  nearly  true  South- 
7  leagues,  to  the  month  of  a  larger  rirer,  the  Moondah,  which  is  3  milea  in  breadth. 
The  water  along  shore,  between  the  two  rivers,  is  shoal  to  the  distance,  in  some  parts, 
of  3  miles  from  shore.  The  general  depths  at  the  entrance  of  the  Moondah  are  &aa 
3  to  S  fathoDU.  From  the  western  point  of  the  Moondah  to  Cape  Eeteria*  the  coast 
treads  W.    N.  [  W.8.  W.  \  W.'\  4  feagnes. 

Th»S.W.poiidafCorU«>I*iat,d\vii\a\AX.ii'bS  Ml'  N.,  long.  9*  la*  45' S.  This 
isle  is  rather  more  than  3  milea  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  2  milea  in  breadth. 
At  a  mile  from  its  S.W.  side  is  an  islet  named  Laval,  with  a  reef  about  it.  From  ils 
S.E.  end  a  narrow  reef  extends  2  miles  to  the  eastward;  and  thereisasbelf  «xt«iduw 
from  the  northern  Rhore,  The  island  is  low,  hut  oTergrown  with  high  tieeB,  irhicn 
aeem  to  stand  in  the  water.  The  tide  Sows  here,  on  the  fiitl  and  change,  at  A** ;  tfaa 
rise  is  7  hei.    Variation  of  the  oompaas,  in  1838,  20^  W. 

At  6  milea  8.  by  E.  {  E.  [&&£.;]  from  the  S.W.  point  of  Corisco  lies  an  ialet, 
called  Baynya,  or  lAMe  OoriMO,  baTing  several  shoals,  &c.,  aboat  it ;  and  a  fiat  ex- 
tends 1}  le^Dfls  from  it  to^e  S.W.  In  the  channel  between  the  latter  and  Ca{w 
Esteriaa  the  depths  are  fi  and  6  &thoms;  hnt  shoal  water  extends  halfway  vrvr  twma 
the  sonthern  shore. 

Tlie  BiTflt  Kooney  was  formerly  deaoribed  nnder  the  name  of  Bio  da  ^ngra,  or 
8L  Jahn'»  Biver,  From  the  N.W.  point  of  Coriaoo  Bay  its  entrance  beaia  S.E.  i  B. 
IB.3.E.}  13  miles.  In  the  direct  oomae  between,  the  depths  are  from  6  to  0,  4|  to 
3  fiithoDis ;  bat  more  to  the  South  are  seTeral  shoal  spots  of  2  and  2^  fathoms.  From 
the  same  N.W.  point,  the  entrance  of  the  River  Moondah  bears  6.  J  E.  TS.S.B.2 
88  milea.  The  least  depth  on  the  Bar  of  the  Hoooey,  at  some  distance  witnont  tiw 
River,  is  13  fyeL  Within  and  without  it  is  all  soft  ground,  and  variable  bat  intavaa- 
ing  depths  * 

The  natives  of  the  Hoooey  were  reported  aa  beine  unfriendly,  and  particolarly  in- 
imical to  Europeans ;  and  as  the  inhabitanta  of  all  uie  islands  gave  ULem  the  nine 
charaeter,  and  will  not  even  allow  them  to  land,  it  may  not  he  witbont  foundatioa. 
Whilst  the  Barraeoula  was  employed  about  these  islands,  the  natives  were  contina- 
ally  ooming  on  board ;  they  were  fonnd  very  docile,  and  passably  honeet ;  a  fortunate 
nrenmstance,  as  they  supplied  the  vessel  plentifully  with  every  deeeriptioa  of  fi«ah 
stock  and  vegetables. 

The  Biver  Koondah,  which  falls  into  the  8.E.  angle  of  Corisco  Cay,  is  rather  a 
•alt  water  eatoary,  receiving  the  waters  of  several  minor  rivers,  one  or  two  of  whieh 
are  of  importance.  Its  entranoe  between  Arandah  jpomt,  on  the  West,  and  the  East 
coast  is  about  0  miles  wide.  At  4  milea  above  Arandah  Point  is  a  small  island, 
^stun6a,  which  will  become  clear  of  the  land  as  soon  as  yon  ate  well  within  Area- 
dah  Point.  Soon  afterwards  you  will  make  out  the  village  of  Nembo,  opposite  to 
Assimba,  3^  miles  East  of  it,  and  remarkable  by  two  large  trees,  wi»  whits 
trunks. 


■  The  Mookh  is  said  to  have  been  much  frequeated  hy  the  Portagaeaa  fiit  ivory,  ebony, 
bar  wood,  and  pod  pepper,  obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate,  for  common  oloths,  iron- ware,  to. 
baeoo,  nun,  beads,  &c.  By  coming  to  an  annhor  off  Corisco,  a  ship  may  luad  widi  bar 
wood  in  a  todays;  bat  to  procure  ivory,  it  is  requisite  to  proceed  to  the  tovm,  about  8 

1 1  up  the  river,  on  the  North  shore ;  taldns  e^  .... 


w channi 


■iKable  3  or  4  leagues  &rther  up  to  the  N.E.,  and  thou  contncting 
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Aanmbft  belongs  to  the  Oaboon  poopte,  and  iMrge  Tcuels  cftn  oome  up  to  it.  The 
punm  thither  ia  lomewhat  difficnlt,  on  acoonnt  of  large  mud  uid  rocky  banka  nhicb 
extena  from  Anndah  Point,  and  also  oootraet  the  river.  This  island,  the  northem- 
Bnoot  of  a  line,  liee  in  the  month  of  the  ITcogtBl  River,  up  which  Lienteoant  Sewal 
Mcended  in  the  small  French  steamer  Pionnver,  in  Fehnieiy,  1S62,  and  found  that  it 
led  to  a  portageof  aboat  400  jarda,  oTcr  which  the  boats  are  drann  to  the  ahorea  of 
the  Gaboon  at  Krio get,  North  of  the  French  eettlement. 

The  other  atreama  are  the  AnamiOi  to  the  southward,  and  the  CbAt  from  the  S.E. 
This  waa  aacended  bj  the  French  Teasel  rArdbe,  in  18S1.  The  Rtver  iJt'iffflW,  alao 
from  the  S.E.,  waa  explored  in  the  ateamer  Pwnnwr,  by  Lieutenant  Sewal.  in  1662, 
for  20  milM  from  ita  entrance.  These  atreama,  alao,  ran  close  to  others  which  enter 
Um  OabooQ. 

Corisoo  Bay  is  described  aa  fallows,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  onder  Cant. 
Owen : — Thia  place  derive*  ita  name  from  the  Portuguese,  being  imparted  from  Ue 
constant  thnnderetorms  by  which  it  is  riaited.  The  Bay  la  32  miles.  North  and  South, 
from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Eateriaa,  and  15  from  the  islets  which  are  ritnatcd  off 
the  entrance  of  the  River  Moondah.  The  currounding  ahorea  are  thickly  clothed  with 
verdure )  the  nnmeroua  ialeta  with  which  it  b  atudded  being  also  green  to  the  watcr'a 
edge. 

The  people  here,  particularly  the  ftoiales,  an  a  very  degraded  race :  but  in  1826, 
■hortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sarraeouta  off  Great  Coriaco  (the  principal  island). 
Jack  Romando,  a  kinsman  of  their  King  Jem,  and  who  in  his  early  yean  had  viaited 
England,  wont  on  board,  and  iiroduced  varioua  certificates  highly  creditable  to  his 
honesty  and  humanity.  The  innabitanta  of  the  isles  greatly  resemble  those  of  the 
Gaboon,  a  little  to  the  southward,  in  mannera  and  dresa  ;  but,  stnngo  to  say,  their 
language  is  totally  different.* 

The  towns  situated  on  Cape  SL  John  an  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Co- 
riaco, bat  the  other  places  around  the  Bay  are  inhabited  by  Builamtn  ;  a  very  wild 
and  aavage,  but  timid  race. 

The  CorUoo  Iiland*  are  very  fertile  in  appearanoe,  and  productive  in  reality  i  the 
laneat,  called  Ortat  Coriteo,  neinr  about  3  mile*  long,  bv  2j  broad.  At  the  Sonth 
end  is  a  populon*  town,  with  a  good  anchorage,  at  14  mile  from  ahore,  in  7  fathoms 
of  water.  There  are,  however,  several  patches  of  rock  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
being  alizhtly  covered  above,  and  aurronnded  by  very  deep  water,  render*  them  ex- 
tremely oangerons,  making  it  requiaite  for  veaeels  to  take  every  precaution  when  in 
their  vicinity. 

SIVEK  OAB00H.~The  River  Gaboon  or  Gabon  hai  been  surveyed  nnder  the 
order*  of  M.  le  Comte  Bouet  Willaumez,  by  Lieutenant  Flenriot  de  Langle,  in  1844. 
This  French  officer  haa  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  hydrognphy  of  the  river,  or 
rather  eetnary.  But  then  ia  one  point  whicn  demanda  notice — that  the  name*  which 
have  been  applied  in  former  yean  have  been  replaced  b^  other  and  recent  Fnneh 
namea,  in  addition  to  applying  *imilar  appellations  to  points  not  prerionaly  named, 
which  may  caiue  *ome  conAiaion  in  the  nomenclature. 

The  Gaboon  was  colonised  by  the  French,  on  Auguat  2fith,  1643.  PoBsei*ion  was 
taken  by  Captain  Honlfton,  in  the  brig  le  Zibre,  accompanied  by  the  gnu  boat 

•  Captain  Tidal  has  laid  that,  along  the  West  ooaat  of  Africa,  those  natives  who  apeak 
Eaglish  an  in  the  batnt  of  nsing  a  nombei  of  wonla  and  phrasea,  often  so  atiangel]'  mis- 
ap^ed  aa  to  create  much  Hmuaoment.  Amoog  the  most  remarkable  aie,  "  bob,  for  nmae 
orthraata;  oa  "  Soppoaa  I  tiaf  dal  man  wife,  bob  come  my  side ; — "lib,"  or  "live,"  fern- 
main,  or  to  aiprtaalomility;  aa  " Ship  lib  here  two  moons;"  "RiKk  lib  here;" — "chop," 
fbr  eating  ;  as  "  tduppoae  foa  go  long  way  among  BullAman,  he  chop  («at)  you  ;"  ftc  All 
oficen  under  the  nuik  of  captain  they  term  "  mates." 

S.A.Q.  8Z 
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It  is  called  yPongo  bj  the  natives,  bud  >■  rather  a  broad  estnarj  than  a  riTcr.'  It 
peaetratea  the  coast  for  30  niilM,  with  a  breadth  of  7  miles  appomte  Contquet,  «r 
Konikey  Iiiand,  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  ita  head  the  two  principal  streams  fall  into  it.  The  one  from  the  Baot  is  the 
Como,  or  OidonAo-Empolo,  which  rises  ia  the  Sierra  da  Cristal  in  the  interior,  and  ta 
about  SOO  or  900  jards  wide  st  its  month,  and  can  be  readilj  ascended  for  &0  mile*  or 
more.  It  was  explored  in  1SS8 — 00  b^  Meeeieiirs  Dusniesail  and  Braooecec,  two 
,Voanft  French  officers.  The  other  river  ia  the  Rh<mAoi,  which  has  a  conrse  of  about 
40  miles  from  the  S.E- 

There  is  a  communication  from  the  River  Moondah  to  the  Gaboon  by  the  Kiver 
Cokit,  which  enters  the  latter  opposite  KoDikej'  Island. 

The  French  establishment  is  about  12  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gaboon  on 
its  N.E.  side,  and  conniet  uf  two  stone  buildings,  one  for  the  commandant  and  hit 
officers,  tliE  other  for  an  hospital.  Numerons  wooden  barracoons  serve  as  wore- 
hoOECB,  and  othev  buildings  serve  for  a  community  of  nuns,  and  a  Catholic  mission, 
with  a  biiihop  at  its  head.  A  block  house,  now  abandoned,  stands  near  the  viilago  of 
St.  Louis. 

Magnificent  forests  surround  the  river,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  noble  timber 
and  dye  woo(Is. 

Since  November  1st,  18J4,  the  French  establishments  here  and  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Assinee,  and  Grand  Bassam,  have  been  separated  from  the  Government  of  S£n£gal, 
and  IheGaboon  is  now  the  centre  of  the  administration,  and  a  military  force  (213 
officers  and  men),  and  a  naval  force  (9  ships,  of  9B0  horse  power,  and  793  men),  ate 
maintained  here.* 

The  Gaboon  derives  its  principal  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  from  the  traTel* 
and  adventures  of  M.  P.  B.  Du  Chailln,  who  for  several  years  resided  with  his  father 
at  the  French  settlement,  the  latter  having  a  factory  there.  M.  I)a  Chaillu'a  book, 
"  Adventures  on  Equatorial  Africa,"  in  which  he  describes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
habits,  &c.,  of  the  gorilla,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  onr  language.  It 
excited  some  controversy,  but  this  was  quite  subverted  by  the  intrepid  traveller** 
second  journey  and  narrative,  "  A  Journey  to  A^sngo  Land,"  1667,  a  sterling  work 
of  as  great  interest  as  his  first. 

At  a  few  miles  above  the  French  Comptnn,  and  opposite  to  Pongara  Point,  is 
Baraka.     It  is  thus  described  by  M.  Du  Chaillu.f 

Baraka  is  Ihe  head  station  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  Ga- 
boon River,  and.  Indeed,  the  only  mission  the  board  has  as  yet  on  the  Western  Coast. 
It  was  established  in  1842  by  the  Bev.  J.  L.  Wilson. 

Baraka  is  a  Mpong-we  word,  derived  from  harraeoon,  a  slave  factory  or  inctosnre. 
Strangely  enonjth,  the  very  site  whence  now  the  Gospel  is  taught  to  these  benighted 
AMcans,  and  where  their  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of 
Christianity  and  civilized  life — this  very  place  was  once,  and  not  many  years  ago,  the 
site  of  a  slave  factory,  where  the  cruel  skve-trade  was  carried  on  with  much  energy 

Baraka  is  situated  at  thesunmit  of  abeautiful  hill,  distant  a  few  hundred  vards 
fbim  the  shore,  and  about  eight  mites  above  the  river's  mouth.     The  native  viUages 
ind  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  are  scattered  along  the  river  bank,  and  are  thus 
I,  who  visit  them  at  alt  times,  and  preach  to  the 


*  Rovue  Uaritime  et  Coloniale,  tome  T. 
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The  muraonaT;  groiinda  arc  ipacioui,  and  arc  lurroniidecl  with  a  noble  hedge  of 
hagrant  lime-trees.  The  bnildinga  are  mintlf  of  bantboo — which  ia  the  best  tniitd- 
in^  matarial  on  thii  part  of  the  coast^-aiid  oonnet  of  two  dwellings  occupied  b;  the 
muaionary  families  J  the  chnrch  baildiog,  which  hu  some  fine  ihade-trees  in  front; 
the  itorehouae,  the  schoolhonse,  a  little  building  containing  the  niiasionary  libratr, 
hoiueH  where  the  children  attached  to  the  mission  are  lodged;  and,  final!;,  the 
kitchen — kitchens  being  in  the  tropics  necessarily  separate  from  the  dwellings — and 
the  otber  DBcessar;  oEBces,  among  which  figure  fowl-bonses,  &c.  Behind  the  houses 
is  a  fine  orchard,  containing  tbHous  fruit-trees,  all  planted  b;  the  minionaries,  as 
were  aUo  the  fine  cocoauut,  mango,  and  other'  trees  which  aie  scattered  abont  the 
I,  and  beneath  whose  gratefHil  shade  the  houses  are  built. 


M.  Bonet-Willanmez  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Gaboon  ;  haviag  passed  entire 
months  there  without  having  to  deal  wilh  the  maladies  so  common  in  tha  Bonnj. 
The  Tegetation  he  describes  as  magnificent,  onl;  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gnjana ; 
wood  of  all  kinds,  for  building,  djeing,  ebony,  &e.  Ivorj  is  also  a  great  feature  in 
the  trade ;  cotton  and  other  tropical  products  will  doubtless  form  features  in  the  future 


In  1843,  as  before  stated,  M.  Bonct-Willanmcz,  as  governor  of  the  Senegal,  was 
charged  bj  the  French  OoTemment  to  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaboon  an  es- 
tabliKhment  for  the  trade,  and  fur  the  refitliriff  and  rffreshnient  of  the  ships  era- 
ployed  in  the  French  cruibing  squadron  on  Ihe  Coatit  of  Guinea.  The  primitive  esta- 
blishment, called  Fort  AumaU,  was  then  constructed,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  French 
possessions  here,  which  have  been  gained  by  treaty  or  purchase  from  the  natircs  at 
different  periods. 

Contiguous  to  Fart  d'Aamale  a  very  pretty  garden  was  laid  out  by  M.  Bouat 
but  it  is  dctcrioiating.  There  ia  also  a  pretty  little  P^ro  la  Chaise  cemetery  ;  and 
the  bishop  has  a  considerable  quantity  oi  kud  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  break- 
water at  tne  pier,  which  is  very  uBcful.  About  half  a  dozen  French  merchants  have 
Btorea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Compton.  There  is  a  restaurant  kept  by  a  French 
widow ;  and  the  establishments  of  the  English  merchants,  four  in  number,  are  located 
higher  up,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glass  Town.' 

The  peninsula  which  aeparalea  the  Gaboon  from  the  River  Moondah  baa  been  named 
XouM  Philippe  Peninsula.  It  is  bold,  and  on  the  highest  bill,  630  feet,  which  has 
been  named  JUoutU  Bonet,  there  is  an  enormous  tree.  These  cbaracteiistica  form  a 
good  landmark,  at  abont  12  miles  distance  in  approaching  from  seaward.  The 
southern  aide  of  the  entrance  is  called  Marie  Amelia  Psniamta,  and  is  low  and  flat ; 
the  distinction  between  the  two  sides  of  the  river  making  an  important  difference  in 
the  landfaU. 

In  the  subsequent  descriptions  we  have  retained  those  names  which  have  been 
applied  in   former   times,   and    are   those   according  with   our   English   Admiralty 

Cape  Esteriaa,  before  noticed,  lies,  according  to  Captain  Vidnl,  in  lat.  0°  37'  48"  N., 
long.  9°  21'  E,  The  shore  about  it  is  rockv  and  foul.  From  the  Cape  to  Point  Sta. 
Clara,  or  JoinvUle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Gaboon,  the  coatt  trends  S.  by  W.  J 
W.  [S.  j  E.l  7  miles,  It  is,  in  ({cneial,  bold,  and  covered  with  trees;  but  about 
Point  !JtH.  Clara  (Joinvillc]  arc  several  sunken  rocks.  At  half  a  league  from  shore  are 
7,  6,  and  5  ftithoms.    Point  Clara  U  in  lat.  0°  30i'  N.,  long.  9"  '1Q\: 

From  Point  Clara,  Pongara,  or  Sanily  Point  (or  Cape  Sfontugni^i),  on  the  Sonth 
side  of  the  River,  beare  S.  {  W,  [5.  by  £.^  8  miles.  Here  the  sea  is  constantly  bub- 
bling and  agitated,  in  consequence  of  the  shoalness  of  the  water  and  the  bottom 
beint  very  fonl.  At  4  miles  S.W.  by  W.  1  W.  [S.  W.  i  5.]  from  Pongara  Point  is 
Gomb^,  or  Baand  Corner  Point,  distingui^ed  on  each  aide  by  elevated  laud,  which 

■  Hutchinson's  T.n  Vearj  WandcringK,  p.  253. 
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_  jr.    Within  3  mile*  of  Sai 

ktbtbI  ahool  spotB,  which  render  an  approach  on  that  lioe  uaMfe. 

A  tradins  town,  called  JTino  Qua  fian'i  Toan,  stands  on  the  eastern  ahore,  twang 
the  aea,  at  S.  bf  E.  ■  £.  [S-E.  |  £.]  3  letgaee  from  Point  8ta.  Ckra ;  and  another 
town,  King  Glatt  Ibvm,  stands  on  the  same  side,  at  3}  mile*  8.  by  E.  1  £.  [_S.E.  { 
&]  from  Qua  Ben'i  Town.  From  King  Glass  Town  to  OuMttido,  or  Bed  Faitt,  the 
coast  trends  S.  bj  E.  IS.S.E.  %  £.]  6)  miles.  Here  the  River  Ibnns  a  great  bi^t  to 
the  eastward,  which  has  not  jet  been  snrvejed.  At  2  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Red  Point 
is  B  small  island,  called  Dambee,  or  Coniquet  (or  Konikey)  f  and  at  3J  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  this  is  a  smaller,  called  Embenee,  or  Parrot  Iiland.  Between  these,  in  the 
channel,  are  6  and  7  fathoms  of  water.  Between  Red  Point  and  Purot  Island  art;  6 
Mid  ft  fathoms. 

The  entrance  between  Cape  Sta.  Clara,  on  the  North,  and  Pongara  (or  Sandy) 
Point,  on  the  South,  is  8  miles  wide  ;  but  sCTersl  shoals  which  require  graat  caution 
He  in  this  space. 

On  Pongara  Point  a  beacim  was  erected  in  1864,  consiatine  of  the  funnel  of  a  steam- 
boat painted  white,  end  this  stands  oat  on  the  sand  as  a  white  tower.  At  4}  inika 
N.W.  from  this  beacon  is  the  Moacha  Bank,  the  ontormoat  danger  on  the  South 
side,  having  9  feet  least  water.  -  It  is  nearlj  connected  with  Pongam  Point  bj 
shoals. 

At  3i  miles  North  from  the  beacon  is  the  Caraib«  Sank,  0  feet,  marked  on  !t«  South 
side  by  a  large  cask  with  a  pole  and  ball.  Between  this  shoal  and  Cape  Sla.  Gmr» 
is  the  A'iiut  Bank,  and  the  Recherche  Bank.  At  2  miles  E.S.E.  of  it  is  the  MitUit 
Bank,  IS  feet;  and  at  4  miles  S.E.  from  the  Caraibo  Bank  bnoy  is  another  b«oy  on 
the  Bouth  edge  of  the  Soath-east  bank,  at  2^  miles  East  of  the  beacon  on  Fongar« 
Point,  the  channel,  called  the  Bftte  Faute,  or  Penelope  Boat,  lying  between.  It  has 
from  T  to  12  fathoms  water. 

I  the  West  aide  of  the  estoary,  is  the   coal 

Having  first  made  Cape  Clara,  which  is  bold  and  conspicaons,  steer  (or  Pongmra 
Point,  avoiding  Monche  Bank ;  approaching  Pongara  Point  the  ftinnel  menti«ied 
abore  will  be  readily  distingnithM,  standing  out  on  the  eand  as  a  tehite  tower.  The 
mark  for  taking^ this  channel  is  to  bring  the  South  point  of  Coniqnet  (or  Konikej] 
Island  open  of  Oweenda  Point,  bearing  S-E.  J  E.  When  the  b.'ai.-on  ia  seen,  the  Cftak 
witii  pole,  on  the  Caraibe  Bank,  and  the  bnoT  on  the  S.E.  bank  will  be  recognised, 
both  which  are  to  bo  left  on  the  port  hand  on  entering :  having  possed  the  latter 
huoy  there  are  no  more  dangers,  and  von  may  steer  foi  the  aochorage,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  strength  and  aliection  of  the  current  is  considerable  at  full  and  chuge 
of  the  moon. 

"  Captain  Vrdal  gires  Roand  Corner,  near  the  southern  point  of  this  river,  in  Int. 
0°  18'  5*  N.,  long.  9°  20'  E.  On  anchoring,  he  was  visited  by  Turn  Qaa  Ben,  brother 
to  King  Qua  Ben,  whose  capital  is  an  extensive  town.  Tom  Qua  Ben  was  dressed 
in  the  laced  coat  of  a  mail  coach  guard,  and  from  his  well-favoured  and  portly  appear^ 
anee  did  credit  to  the  character.  Being  the  first  on  board,  he  was  extremely  soIieitoM 
to  be  chosen  captain's  '  tradesman,'  producing  certificates  of  the  fideli^  with  which 
he  hod  oeted  in  that  capacity  for  vanons  masters  of  merchant  vessels  which  had  visited 
the  place. 

"These  'tradesmen,'  as  they  term  themselves,  are  generally  the  prineipal  inhalnt- 
ant,  who  are  intrusted  by  the  masters  of  vessels  with  goods,  in  order  to  pon^iase  sneh 
articles  in  return  from  the  BuSamen,  or  natives  of  the  interior,  as  they  require.  A 
man  or  woman  ie  always  delivered  np,  as  on  hostage  for  their  honesty. 

"The  natives  of  Gaboon  are  a  fine  looking  race  of  negroes:  the^  nearly  all  speak 
English  with  fluency,  and  generallv  understand  it.  Bat  here,  as  elsewhere,  fetishes, 
carried  on  the  pereon,  are  generally  worn  as  protections  against  poison  and  violcnl 
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deatiia  i  uid  it  ironld  a^peu  that  tlnj  ata  mtiridi&r^  to  the  TMident  fetithe,  odo  of 
vhom  it  rappomd  to  euit  in  every  town.  The  ordinaiy  emeltiBe  and  smpeistitioiLi 
obaerruioee  of  the  ooaotry  also  prevail  here. 

"  The  trade  of  the  River  has  conristed,  principally,  in  slavea  and  ivory ;  the  former 
on  a  rretit  scale,  with  the  French,  Spaniarda,  wid  PortagaMe ;  the  litter  with  the 
English.  Camwood  wai  also  in  great  demand  during  the  late  war,  for  army  clothing) 
but  since  the  peace  this  trade  bat  almost  ceased. 

"  Theee  people,  like  all  aavag^  are  difficult  to  trade  with,  postponing  the  conclusion 
of  their  baigaina  until  the  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  deal  is  exhausted  ;  and, 
irhen  the  agreement  is  made,  tbey  commence  endless  persecution  for  a  dash,  or  pre- 
Mnt,  to  make  Mend.  Should  the  article  they  part  wiut  be  valuable,  they  will  take 
assorted  goods  only  in  exchange.  Thus,  for  two  large  titshs  taken  on  board  the 
merchant  brig  in  the  river,  weighing  together  130  pounds,  the  native  to  whom  they 
belonged  received  the  following  articles  :~four  mnskcts,  two  neptnnee  (large  brass 
pans),  two  iron  kettles,  four  pieces  of  cloth,  assorted  fish-hooks,  earthenware  beads, 
copper  bars,  one  jar  of  rum. — Owen,  Vol.  II.,  p.  320. 

"WINDS  ON  THE  COAST.— Along  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  June  to 
October,  the  winds  vary  mnch  trom  B.8.W.  to  S.S.E.  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
which  renders  it  advisable  for  vessels  beating  to  the  southward  to  tack  accordingly, 
and  take  every  advantage  of  a  slant ;  also  to  stand  in  for  the  shore  after  midnight, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  land  wind,  which  sets  in  toward  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 
The  current  most  commonly  nuis  to  the  northward,  about  18  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  houn,  but  sometimes  varying  to  the  southward  with  the  change  of  the  moon. 

RIVER  OABOON  TO  CAFE  LOPEZ.— From  Round  Comer  to  Cape  Lopez  the 
coast  forms  a  bav,  22  leagues  in  extent,  between  the  two  points,  and  presents  land 
mora  generally  elevated  tban  that  to  the  northward,  with  white  downs,  covered  with 
trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  land  breaks,  and  forms  several  rivers  eastward 
of  Cape  Lopes,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  River  of  Naiareth. 

The  coast  is  all  clean  and  safe  from  Round  Comer  to  a  little  isle  near  the  coast, 
named  Fanaet  Iihl,  which  bears  from  Round  Comer  S.S.W.  }  W.  IS.  i  IV.)  13 
leagnea.  From  this  islet  the  month  of  the  River  Nsxareth  bears  S.W.  Dy  W.  }  W. 
tS.  W.  \  S.)  16  miles,  being  on  the  same  parsllel  as  the  extremity  of  Cape  Lopez,  or 
lat.  0°  36'  S.  On  the  West  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nacateth  River  is  a  little  town 
called  fVtuAs   Tbten,   upon  a  low   sandy  point.     Cape  Lopez  bears  from  this  town 

■W.N.W.(»".  i  A'^.)  Hi  miles,  in  lat.  0°  36*  S.,  long.  8°  40'.     *"  '^ —* ' 

of  Cape  Lopez  ■    •     -       '         '  i  .  ■-■. ■. 

ftom  It  to  the  d 

Tbe  Biver  Hanreth  is  6  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  is  very  difficult  to  make 
out,  from  the  low  and  drowned  land  it  flows  through.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  but 
the  delta  of  the  Ogobai  or  Ogo-wu  River. 

^HlO  OGOBAI  or  000-WAI  BIVES  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Africa,  though  it  may  not  have  the  magnitude  or  the  celebrity  of  the  Niger  or  Nile. 
It  wM  first  ascended  by  Lieut.  Lerva],  of  the  French  ship  I'ionnier,  in  a  boat,  in  July 
and  Angnst,  1862.  it  is  farmed  by  the  Junction  of  two  targe  rivers,  at  abont  60 
leafoes  nom  its  mouth,  the  N'Oounyai  Sio*r,  oomintr  from  Uie  southward  of  East, 
and  the  Okcmda,  which  comea  from  the  N.E  or  North,  from  beyond  a  chain  of 
moontaine  seen  in  those  directions,  and  flows  around  the  basins  of  the  Gaboon  and 
Uoondab,-~perhapa  from  the  neighbourhood  of  l^ke  Tshod.  Lieut.  Larval  visited 
the  sacred  lake  Eliva  Jananga  at  above  '100  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Naaare,  and  below 
this  the  river  maintains  s  breadth  of  at  least  2,700  yards,  with  a  veiy  rapid  current 
and  immense  volume  of  water  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  which  is  constantly 
fresh,  even  at  high  water.  Its  entrances  about  Cape  Lopez  are  impracticable,  and  ita 
le  finds  its  way  to  the  Gaboon.* 

*  See  the  Kivuc  Maritime  ot  iXilonislo,  tome  ii.,  Paris,  IMS,  pp.  S6,  296,  Ac, 
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Ita  delta  Iiu  formed  the  prqjeotion  of  Cape  Lopec,  whooe  RngDlar  coDlbnnAtuni  w 
probnblj  onin^  to  the  janction  of  the  two  apposing  currento,  the  Saath  AfricMi 
ooming  northward  along  the  coast,  and  the  Guinea  current  from  the  westward,  whick. 
meet  hereabout,  and  thuB  neutralize  each  other. 

The  Siver  Naatri,  or  the  Naeareth,  is  one  of  the  mouths  ofthe  Ogo-woi.  It  has 
but  very  little  depth  in  the  dry  season,  and  runs  into  the  head  of  the  bav  of  the  same 
name.  Tho  land  is  all  exccemnglj  low,  covered  with  mangroves,  and  nearly  unin- 
habited. 

T  the  Portuguese  the  Capo  of  Lopo  Gontabxz : 
.  beinif  a  drowned  land,  which, 
appears  all  rugged,  and  with  bushes  that  seem  to  stand  in  the  water. 

the  sea  side,  free  from  flats  and  reefs,  end  maj  be  approached  aa  near 

The  inner  coast  trends  to  the  S.3.E.  4  leagues,  and  tlience  forms  a  river,  the  Sonth 
end  of  which  falls  into  the  sea,  on  the  West,  at  T  Icsguos  to  the  southward  from  the 
point  or  cai>e )  thus,  in  fact,  forming  an  island. 

From  the  inner  part  of  Cape  Lopez  a  npit  of  12  to  l^  ft.  extends  to  the  K  E.  about 
6  miles.  In  the  bay  within  this  are  from  '20  to  14  and  9  fathoms.  Here  also  is 
anchorage,  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  bringin<^  your  small  bower  to  seaward,  almost  in  12 
fethoms  i  bnt  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Augnst,  September,  and  October,  jou 
need  not  moor  the  ship,  as  tha  wind  blows  always  irom  the  South. 

When  you  come  from  the  northward  to  Cape  Lopez,  yon  most  take  great  care  to 
•void  the  N.E.  spit  above  msntioned,  as  it  cannot  be  perceived  until  you  are  very 
near  it;  for,  at  about  1)  league  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  cape,  yon  may  have  10  or 
12  fathoms  at  one  cast,  and  the  next  find  yonrself  aground. 

In  this  place  there  is  plenty  of  fish,  bnt  no  mutton  or  beef.  The  negroes  are  very 
officious,  and  for  the  smallest  trifle  will  snpply  you  with  water,  wood,  and  fi&h. 

When  you  arc  sailing  from  the  River  Bento  or  Cape  St.  John  t^  Cape  Lopee, 
always  onserve  which  way  the  truvado  drives  the  water  ;  and  should  lou  lie  at 
anchor  when  it  arises,  you  must  weigh  immediattly,  and  get  ofi*;  if  it  be  in  the 
morning,  with  a  S.W.  or  Sonth  wind,  keep  to  "caward  till  noon,  then  stand  again 
toward  the  shore  with  a  sea  wind  ;  bat  if  the  wind  does  not  alter  at  noon,  tack 
about  for  all  that,  and  go  to  the  shore,  there  to  anchor  in  oozy,  and  sometimes 
sandy  ground. 

In  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's  Expedition  it  is  said  Cape  Lopei  is  in  lat. 
0°  M'  2"  S.,  long.  8°  40'  4"  E.  It  is  covered  with  trees,  but  is  low  and  swampy,  as  ia 
also  the  neighbouring  country.  The  extensive  bay  formed  by  this  cape  is  14  miled  in 
depth,  and  has  several  small  rivers  and  creeks  running  into  it,  some  of  which,  to  the 
southward,  apparently  communicate  with  extensive  lagoons.  On  the  left  point  of 
the  largest  ana  northernmost  of  these  rivers  is  situate  Kimj  Paisofi  7)itcti,  the  onlv 
assemblage  of  huts  in  the  Bay.  The  buildings  resemble  English  cottages.  The  kings 
residence  was  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  difference  in 
ita  construction  and  superior  magi:itude. 

Captain  Vidal  visited  the  king,  who  understood  both  French  and  English,  and 
requested  permission  for  the  inhabitants  to  bring  off  refieahmenta  for  the  ship's  com- 
pany, which  he,  with  a  compliment,  readily  acceded  to. —  Oicsn,  Vol.  II.,  p.  301. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  description  ; — 

"The  next  place  we  made  was  Cape  L'ipez,  which  we  hauled  round  (from  the 
southward),  and  then  came-to,  it  being  nearly  dark.  At  daylisht  the  fallowing 
morning,  sent  boats  away  sarvcying  anil  to  cut  wood ;  thej  met  with  many  herds  of 
buffaloes,  bnt  very  wild  and  shy.  Snme  of  the  party  brought  on  board  various 
specimens  of  beautiful  shells,  which  had  been  picked  up  on  the  beach ;  fish  and  turtle 
were  also  found  very  abundantly  at  this  part  of  tho  bay.  During  the  night  thero 
was  a  storm,  accompanied  wilh  the  most  vivid  and  lerrihc  thunder  and  lightning. 
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"In  itaoding  aciou  the  bay  next  morninfr,  at  sbont  5)  miles  from  the  cape,  met 
Tiith  a  Terj  dnngeroiiH  shoal,  extending  nearlv  2  leofuea  N.E.  from  i'n'nes'*  Point, 
within  the  cape,  some  paita  of  nhich  can  be  distinguished  hy  a  ripple  :  betneea  thia 
and  the  cape  the  water  is  deep,  with  a  muddy  bottom.  When  we  hanled  round  this 
shoal  we  oWrved  a  brig  at  anchor,  and  shortly  after^'ards  a  small  schooner.  As  we 
eontinned  beating  up  to  the  hpad  of  the  bay  Bgainat  a  strong  tide,  all  the  boats  were 
despatched  to  survey.  I  took  the  pinnace,  and  went  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  a  heavj 
rain  prevented  my  making  moch  progress.  We  passed  several  hippopotami,  ConBi- 
derably  hunger  than  tiiose  we  had  generally  He«n  to  the  soathward. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  we  were  enabled,  with  the  BSBiptance  of  a  fVesh 
bretze,  to  complete  nearly  13  miles  of  coast.  This  side  of  the  bay  is  one  continued 
mangrove,  with  the  exception  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  consisting  of  a  sandy 
beach.  Thei<e  pestilential  mangroves  bear  the  most  feveriiih-loohing  aspect  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  and  are  the  {general  boundary  of  all  rivers  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Theil  being  composed  entirely  of  mud  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  landing 
being  efiected  in  the  ncighbonrhood,  and  they  eni  the  resort  of  every  disgusting  and 
Tenomons  insect  and  reptile.  The  effluvium  from  them,  when  the  burning  son  has 
been  upon  them  for  a  few  hoars,  is  of  the  most  revolting  nature,  being  an  exhalation 
from  ail  the  filth  whji^h  has  accumulated  for  centuries  in  the  river,  and  here 
undergoes  the  gradual  process  of  decomposition.  Toward  sunset  we  anchored  for  the 
night  off  the  town  called  Jitithe  Toien,  situated  just  by  the  before  mentioned  small 
sandy  beach.  •  •  •  • 

"  Psid  a  visit  to  the  king,  who  resides  in  a  part  of  the  town  walled  in  for  hia 
Bcmglio  and  household,  and  who  possesses  several  chairs  of  European  manufactore, 
which  he  holds  in  great  estimation.  I'hey  had  been  given  to  him, as  a  kind  of  bonus, 
previous  to  commencing  traffic,  by  the  masters  of  slave  and  other  traders,  from  his 
having  established  the  law  that '  no  captain  of  any  vessel  shall  make  trade  until  he 
has  paid  an  iDtroductory  or  retaining  fee.'"  This  despot  maintains  a  sway  over  a 
very  large  territory,  which  produces  a  great  ^uanty  of  ivory,  tortoiao-ahcll,  and  every 
description  of  tropical  fruit.  The  town  is  siluatcd  on  the  right  or  West  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Siver  A'azarelh,  and  contains  abuut  300  houses,  neatly  built  of  cane. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  armed  with  cither  a  spear  or  a  musket,  which  latter  they 
obtain  from  the  traders,  and  much  value,  fiaffalocs  are  very  nnmerouB  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts ;  while  the  hay 
abounds  with  plenty  of  £sh,  and  its  shores  with  birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  The 
monkeys  here  ore  considered  by  the  people  as  fetiabe,  or  sacred. 

■>  On  the  following  morning  Captain  Vitlal  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  king ;  upon 
bis  return  we  made  sail,  and  stood  across  the  Bay  toward  Cape  Lopei.  The  wood  is 
Terr  thick  near  this  cape  ;  but  the  trees  mostly  deciduous,  from  the  aampy  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  A  party  was  sent  brooming,  and  another  to  cut  wood,  for  which 
this  place  is  particularly  convenient.  Various  beautiful  shells  were  picked  up  by 
seveiai  of  the  people  employed  ou  shore,  and  a  large  alligator  was  seen. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  Fort  Lopez,  and  made  some  nccestary  repairs,  the 
Sarraeouia  proceeded  to  the  northward.  The  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  cape  is  extremely  fertile,  but  apparently  has  not  many  inhabitants  i  only  two 
small  villages  were  observed  along'^hore  for  many  miles.  On  approaching  bandy 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  the  country  became  very  low,  and  thickly  wooded 
to  the  water's  edge ;  the  interior  rising  gradually  to  rich  fertile  hills. 
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TESNAHSO  FO. 

Thii  iiland  is  34|  mile*  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  between  the  parolleb  of  3*  12|' 
uid  3°  47'  N.  Its  medium  breadth  is  aboat  17  miles,  between  the  meridians  of  8°  22* 
and  8°  SB'  B.  It  is  Terr  bigh,  commonly  oovored  with  clouds,  and  in  clear  .  . . 
maj  be  descried  at  the  distaDce  of  23  leagnes.  It  is  situated  19  miles  from  the  i 
land,  the  channel  between  being  strikingly  pictureaqiie,  having  the  lofty  Camarooa 
Mountains  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  island  on  tne  other ;  the  distance  betnreen 
the  two  highest  peaks  being  about  50  mOei,  but  their  bases  approaching  to  vrithin 
20.  Clarence  Peak,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  10,190  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  vegetation  to  its  summit.  This  Peak  is  risible,  on  a 
clear  day,  in  coming  from  the  westward,  for  nearly  100  miles  ;  but  at  times,  in  buy 
weather,  with  a  northerly  wind,  it  may  not  be  seen  until  within  about  3  miles  from 
the  shore. 

"  All  the  islands  of  the  bi^ht  are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  as  well  as  the  iugh 
land  of  the  coast  in  the  neishbonrhood  of  Pemando  Po.  It  is  perils^  somewhat 
curbns,  that  all  these  islands  and  the  Romby  Hills  should  be  nearly  in  the  nsoal 
direction  of  the  wind,  or  about  N.  S3°  E.,  and  S.  33°  W.  The  edge  of  a  parallel  rule 
placed  on  the  chart  will  very  nearly  cover  Anno  Bon,  St.  Thomas's,  Prince's,  Fsf- 
nando  Po,  and  the  Rumb;  and  Camaroon  Hoantains.  The  volcanic  influence  appears 
to  have  been  in  one  dirootion." — Qiplain  Midglatf. 

In  the  ensuing  description  of  this  important  island  we  have  availed  onrselves  of  the 
works  of  nnmsrons  authors  i  in  addition  to  those  of  Capt.  Kelly  (1821),  Capt.  W.  F. 
Owen  [1S27),  Capt  Vidal  (1836),  Capt.  Fiahboume  (1841),  we  have  taken  some  de- 
toils  from  the  more  reoent  observations  of  Lieut.  Fleuriot  de  Langle,  of  the  Frendi 
Marine  (1844);  also  of  C.  Ph.  de  Eerhallet,  of  the  same  service  (IS32] ;  of  an  ex* 
ceUent  account  of  the  island  given  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  in  his  "  Sketchesof 
the  Medical  Topogi-aphy  of  Western  Africa"  (1849).  Added  to  these  are  various 
accounts  bv  Capt  R.  F.  Burton,  who  resided  here  as  Consul,  and  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Consul  Hutcbinsoo. 

The  island  of  Fernando  Po  was  disoovered  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  reian  of  Alpbonso  V.,  by  a  Portngnese  noble  named  Fernao  do  Poo,  who^ 
ftom  the  remarlcable  grandeur  and  luxuriance  of  its  wooded  declivities,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Ilha  Formosa,  or  the  Beautiful  Isle.  The  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  now  be- 
longs, in  virtue  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  March  24, 1778,  by  which  this  island 
wss  changed  fbr  that  of  Trinidad  on  the  firasilian  coast,  changea  its  name  to  that  of 
its  discoverer,  Fernoo  do  Poo,  translated  to  Fernando  Po,  to  distinnish  it  from  othsr 
islands  bearing  its  original  name.  The  new  possessors  attempted  to  fonnd  a  settle- 
ment b^  building  a  fort  on  tbs  East  side,  in  Melville  Bay,  but  tbe^  soon  abandoned 

t\ia  Aam^n-^^     an  A   It  mmditijul  in   tUr.  nnHiutnfh^kA   nAaaAbaij\|j  of  thS  indlgCUOnS  tHdeS    till 


vemment  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  that  of  Spain,  to  occupy  one  of  the  many  low- 
land spots  as  a  station  for  the  refitment  of  the  naval  division  employed  in  the  sup. 
pression  of  the  slave  trade.  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Owen  was  despatched  in  the  Eden  to 
•nrvey  a  suitable  spot  g  and  in  October,  1827,  this  vessel  arrived  with  the  nncleua  of 
4  colony  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  wss  then  established  in  Maidstone  Bay  on  Point 
William,  the  name  of  Clarence  being  bestowed  on  it  in  honour  of  His  late  Miqea^ 
William  IV,  From  the  progressive  lofluz  of  settlers,  the  new  town  eventually  in- 
creased in  magnitude  and  popnUtion,  and  soon  became  sufficiently  flourishing  vaiet 
the  judicious  control  of  Colonel  Nicholls,  the  previous  commandant  of  Ascension.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  yeors,  either  from  the  iealousy  and  misrepresentations  from  the 
adjacent  African  settlements,  who  dreaded  the  transference  of  the  offlcial  courts  of 
business  to  their  rising  rival,  or  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniah  Cortes,  the  evacns- 
tion  of  the  island  was  determined  on.  Br.  Daniell  states  it  to  have  arisen  frtim  the 
former  cause ;  and  the  exaggerated  statements  made  of  its  unhealthiness  caused  a 
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tnnntory  Tint  to  Clarenoe  from  the  admiral  of  the  atation,  who  tn  a  condemrMtoTf 
report  oauMd  ita  abattdonment.  The  WeM  Africlin  Company  pnrchusd  the  miiita.rj 
buildings,  &o.,  and  appointed  the  welt-known  Mr.  Becroft  their  auperintcndent  The 
town  still  continnecl  to  improve,  but  uofortanatel;  Mr.  Becroft  was  recalled,  and 
■eTeral  agents  BucceBdirely  filled  his  poet,  with  but  little  benefit  to  the  settlement. 
In  October,  1842,  the  West  African  Coropanv  sold  their  rightB  and  privilege*  to  the 
Baptist  Miiaionary  Society,  who  traosmittea  a  bodj  of  white  and  coloured  teschera. 
Finally,  in  184iJ,  a  Spanmb  man-of-war  entered  the  harbour  of  Clarence,  and  oa 
February  27  hoisted  her  coloure,  and  resumed  the  dominion  of  the  island  nn  behalf  of 
the  orowD  of  Spain,  reinstating  Mr.  Becroft  as  sole  governor  and  commandant.* 

Although  the  Sjiiiniards  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  thsy  did  not  take  possensioo 
of  the  island  until  suddenly  on  one  day  in  May,  IMS,  a  war  steamer,  the  Vaieo 

Nutuz  de  Balboa,  Cummander  Don  CarloB  Chacon,  appeared  and  declared  bis  govem- 
orahip,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  only  one  to  bo  loTei-ated, 
except  iu  private.  This  fell  like  a  bomb-ehell  among  the  inhabitants  of  Clarence, 
who  had  been  »o  long  settled  nnder  their  Baptist  teachera.  These,  aa  before  staled. 
Boon  after  left  and  settled  themHlTea  at  Victoria,  in  Ambai  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the 
CamaiooQ  Monntain. 

Hapidly  Bucceeding  the  proclamation  came  the  change  of  name  of  the  chief  town 

Clarence  to  Ste.  Isabel,  and  Spanish  titles  to  all  the  street!  were  posted  up  at  all 

comers.     A  hospital  was  etect^  near  Point  William. 

A  more  effective  establishment,  with  150  soldiers,  executive  officers,  &c.,  came  out 


The  aborigines  of  Fernando  Po  are  designated  AfkeyaKt  (accented  on  the  last 
■yllable],  biit  th^  are  better  known  under  the  term  "  Boobic,"  a  word  which  signifies 
in  their  native  langunge  "  stranger,"  and  seema  to  have  been  applied  by  them  to 
Europeans,  from  their  friendly  salutations  of  Coio-ioay,  £oo&i'<  (How  do  you  dn, 
stranger  P],  when  meeting  together.  These  inhabitants,  in  development  of  form, 
possess  several  physical  traita  that  contribate  to  sever  them  from  those  nations 
populating  the  alluvial  lowlands  of  the  Delta.  Traces,  however,  of  that  structural 
affinity,  which  embodies  the  majority  of  the  negro  races  into  one  family,  are  equally 
peroeptibte,  although  less  prominently  markea,  in  those  organic  points  which  more 
closely  ally  the  multitudinous  tribes  in  this  part  of  Western  Africa.  In  corporeal 
monld  these  people  are  well  and  Snnly  made,  of  a  pliant  and  muscular  rotundity,  in 
in  stature  slightly  above  the  average  negro  standai-d  (those  of  Camaroons  excepted], 
and,  from  their  active  and  regular  mode  of  life,  are  of  a  vigorous  end  hard  constitu- 
tion. Obesity  of  figure,  so  much  esteemed  b^  their  neighbours  of  the  opposite  coast 
as  one  of  the  perfections  of  a  manlj  organization,  and  so  ardently  coveted  by  the 
females  as  the  ns  flat  u^ra  of  their  beaut}',  is  not  appreciated  among  them  in  the 
3  hvourabie  light.     A  modei-ate  fulness  of  contour,  with  adispositior  *~ 


of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  may  be  said  to  constitute  their  physical  exterior. 

,  in  its  outline,  partakesof  theusual  negro  eonfurmation,  with  compressed 

lateral  parietas,  retiring  forehead,  au^  woolly  hair.    The  face,  though  somewhat  dia- 


K, 


•  Hndiod  Topography.  Ac,  of  West  Africa,  by  W.  F.  Dsniell.  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  1849, 

?>.  UO — 143 ;  and  Uanuel  de  la  Navigation  a  la  Cote  Occidentala  d'Afrique,  par  Capt.  O. 
b.  de  Eerhallet,  tome  iii.,  pp.  t,  6. 

t  Article  28  declare*  "  Tho  duties  of  five  per  cent,  for  importation,  and  two  and  a  hnlf 
for  e  .porUition,  will  be  continued.  Anchorage  duties  of  IU  tbhIb  tcr  vessels  iiliove  30  tons 
an>I  leas  than  fiO  ;  of  SO  reals  for  thow  of  60  and  less  than  360  \  and  of  100  n  als  for  thou 
that  guags  from  350  to  aijove  700  tons  above  the  last  guaging.  Vi;8Bala  under  2..  torn  srs 
bca  of  anchorage," 
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Agnnd  bj  their  national  tokena,  vit.,  three  oi  four  taige  oioatriced  ioeiMoii*,  exfcad- 
ing  obliqnelj  from  the  cfgomfttio  arch  to  the  angile  of  the  mouth,  ii  Bomewhat  piw- 
possessing,  and,  ia  manj  instances,  reaemblea  thoee  of  Europeans.  The  fcatorea.  fi^oa 
their  attenuation  and  reKularitj,  are  leM  heavj  and  unmcaninf;,  while  the  cilia  and 
lower  facial  outline  partially  lose  that  harsh,  an^lar  prolongatioD  so  predominate  ia 
AMcan  commonities  and  elsewhere.  Their  akin,  of  a  brownish  black,  is  fiequenUj 
daubed  over  with  a  yellow  ochre,  and  red  clayey  pigment,  the  latter  of  which  they 
likewise  incorporate  with  their  hair  in  transrerae  bands  and  long  pendent  jeta.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  tnfta  of  dried  gasa  aospended  over  the  pubic  region,  both  sexM 
are  publicly  seen  in  a  complete  state  of  nudity  {  most  of  them  being  decorated  with 
broken  shells,  the  vertebne  of  anakes,  and  other  rude  ornaments  of  savagv  life-  The 
inhabitants  of  thia  iale,  from  their  aeclnded  and  scattered  villsgea,  are  rarely  seen  £■ 
miffloient  numbers  to  flimish  any  atatistical  information ;  and  it  ia,  therefore,  froa 
the  absence  of  those  neceasarj  details,  difBcuIt  to  arrive  at  any  precise  canclnBJon  ia 
respect  to  the  total  population.  They  have  been  computed,  at  different  periods,  to 
vary  from  7,000  to  10,000.  Within  the  last  few  ^eara  there  has  been  ft  progressire 
increase,  and  their  numbers  now  wonld  fall  vary  httle  short  of  12,000.  They  are  Mt 
amenable  to  any  fixed  government,  being  subdivided  into  a  series  of  petty  tribe*,  each 
of  which  is  placed  under  the  iorisdiction  of  ita  own  independent  chief,  KekimdcM, 
vhose  power,  though  nnrcstr&ined,  is  not  so  arbitrary  aa  the  monarchioal  deapotisen 
of  the  continental  chiefs. 

"The  Boobies  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  unassuming  race,  tolerably  shrewd  and 
intelligent,  very  kind  and  affable  to  white  visitors,  and  fully  aa  warlike  and  tnrbnleDt 
among  themaelvea,  aa  evinced  by  their  A^uent  fierce  int^tine  wars.  DiSeHnf;  ia 
several  respects,  not  only  in  languages,  manners,  and  mode  of  life,  from  other  African 
nations  situated  near  them,  they  are  atill,  however,  tinctured  vrith  their  superatitioai 
fears  and  prejudices,  adhering,  but  in  a  milder  degree,  to  their  barbaroua  laws  and 
and  debasing  customs. 

"  The  Boobie  towns  are  chiefly  built  on  the  denuded  creata  of  the  midland  slopes, 
and  generally  conaiat  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  habitations,  which  may  be  considered 


e  sheda.     Adjoining  them  are  encloaures  for  the  preservation  of  sheep,  poultry, 

&o.,  of  which  they  rear  modeiale  quantitica  for  sale.     Surrounding  these  nt 

lages  vn  plantations  of  yams,  cassada,  paloi  and  plantain  trees,  and  other  clearaocea 

aet  apart  for  future  cultivation.     Of  late  years,  the  requiaitiona  of  homeward-bonnd 


Eiges 


vessels  have  enhanced  the  value  of  stock  and  other  provisions ;  and  from  ths  supply 
being  inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  demands,  the  prices  have  consequently  mocb 
advanced."  • — Dr.  Banieil. 

CLIMATE. — This  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  imoortance,  and  yet  it  is  one  on 
which  very  opposite  opinions  hare  been  expressed.  Mr.  Bayle,  colonial  anrgeon  of 
Sierra  Leone  (who,  however,  never  visited  or  saw  the  island),  has  in  his  "  Diseases  of 
Western  Africa,"  p.  394,  given  opiniona  most  unfavourable  to  its  utility  to  Enropeaas 
on  account  of  its  onhealthioesa.  Dr.  Daniell,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  having  resided 
there,  is  better  qualified  to  judge,  combats  this  assertion,  and  states  that  in  most 
parts  it  is  quite  healthy,  and  that  to  pass  a  genAral  censure  on  its  influences  is  quite 
unwarranted  from  experience.  The  low  shores  in  some  parts,  among  which  the 
settlement  of  Clarenoe  may  be  included,  are  very  productive  of  disease  at  some  sea- 
aona,  but  this  ia  merely  local,  "  Had  those  individuals  whose  anxiety  has  hitherto 
been  to  depreciate  the  ntUity,  or  decry  the  healthiness  of  this  island,  been  resident 
for  the  same  numtwr  of  years  with  myself  and  others  In  the  pestilent  awamps  of 
equatorial  Africa,  they  would  ere  this  have  learned  to  appredate  the  value  of  ths 
boon  so  appropriately  placed  within  the  grasp  of  most  A&ican  voyagers,  and  oas 
which,  above  all  other  considerations,  is  prued  by  the  convalescent,  via.,  the  r«acae 


■  Medical  Topogi^y,  ftu.,  pp.  IM— 137. 
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The  appearance  of  the  island  is  eztreinel]'  beantifti].  Two  high  peaked  mooDtaiDS 
(one  of  them  remarkabl;  Ki\,  the  black  tand  on  the  beacii,  and  the  scorie  and  other 
■ubiitancea,  which  had  evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  denote  it  to  be  of 
Tolcanic  origin.^  From  the  northern  extremity  the  land  riaei,  in  a  gradual  slopu,  to 
a  ridre  of  hilli  which  canoect  the  two  peaked  toountaiai,  and  the  whole  snrface  of 
the  slope  is  coTered  with  a  forest  of  trees  of  the  moat  Lnsariant  growth.  Beyond 
this  region  of  wood,  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  the  sides  of  the  moantains,  bs  far  np 
as  about  one-third  of  their  heij^ht,  appeared  to  be  generally  in  a  itate  of  ovltiTation  i 
on  the  mmmiti  of  these  hills  stand  the  towns  and  village*  of  the  natire*.  The  honaea 
are  of  wiokerwork,  all  nearly  of  the  same  siie  and  plan ;  they  are  built  round  an  open 
area,  and  each  is  sorronndi^  with  a  railed  fence,  or  incloaurs,  within  which  their 
cattle  are  shut  ap  at  night. 

"  Nnmberlesa  little  streams  were  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  into  a  noble 
bay  on  the  North  side  of  the  island  ;  besides  three  very  considerable  riiere,  one  at 
each  extremity,  and  the  third  abont  the  middle  of  the  bav  ;  at  all  of  which  ship* 
may  water  with  the  utmost  facility.  A  small  island,  coverea  with  wood  (which  may 
be  procured  here  in  any  quantity),  and  inhabited  by  abont  a  hundred  fomiliee,  who 
subsist  by  fishing,  affords  shelter  to  that  part  of  the  bay  within  it.  Though  the 
thermometer  of  Farenheit  rose  to  83°  in  the  afternoon,  the  land  and  sea  breecea  gave 
to  the  temperature  a  freshness  ^nite  unknown  on  the  adjacent  coast.  And,  as  a  proof 
of  the  soodneas  of  the  climate,  it  may  be  observed,  that  do  appearance  of  those  loath- 
some dueases,  elephantiasis,  scrofula,  guinea-worm,  hydrocele.  &c.,  to  which  the  ne- 
groes are  so  subject,  was  perceptible  among  the  many  hundreds  who  crowded  to  the 


*  The  following  table,  (arefully  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Daniell  tmm  his  own  obaerratlont, 
combined  with  those  of  Colonel  NiohoUa  and  Mr.  Becroft,  chiaQy  made  at  tLe  Ooveramecit 
House,  will  give  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  climate : — 
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Jul. 
Tab. 
Mar. 
Aprtl 

?i 

July 

is 
oor 

Nov. 
Dec 

72'0 
730 
726 
71-0 

700 
89'0 
71-5 
70-0 
670 
710 
730 
73-6 

850 
890 

87-0 
840 

80-fi 
SO'fi 
80-0 

79-0 
80'0 
83  0 
81-0 

80fi 
84'6 
810 
80-0 

7*-0 

n-s 

76-0 
78'0 
78-0 
760 
760 

79-1 
811 
801 
783 

7t-0 
70fi 
7S-3 
IBS 
74-7 
76-7 
77'3 
77.8 

Fine,  clear  weather ;  with  Uifht  and  pleasant  breens. 
Fine,  but  rather  sultry  weather  ;  fair  s«  bree«i. 
Fine  woathar ;  light  airs  and  sea  breewii,  occawooally  snlby. 
Weather  mnoh  cooler;  slight  wins  towards  the  end  of  t£* 
month. 

Ditto ;  slight  showers,  light  sea  breetes. 
Fine,  clear  weather ;  sultry,  vrith  light  winds. 

t  Medical  Topognphy,  kc,  p.  162. 

t  The  peak  (Clarence  Fesk)  was  fiist  •scsnded  by  Ur.  Becroft  in  1843,  when  the  eratar 
appeared  to  have  been  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  was  composed  of  pnlverclent  lava, 
around  which  ixirted  a  drcolor  space  deslituta  of  any  vegetation.  In  altitude  it  is  10,190 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  eeam,  and  in  Sne  dear  mornings  of  the  rainy  eeaaon  may  ha 
observed  from  the  town  of  Old  OaUbar,  a  distance  beyond  lOOmHes.— i)r.  JkmitB. 
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grand  and  beftutifal  amphithealre.     ■  Next    I 
,',  '1  know  or  no  place  iiioreeap«bl«of  being 
liclnrp  by  tha  hand  of  art  and  initu«try  than  tkia ;  l«t  onlj* 


to  the  B^  of  Na^lra,'  Bayii  Captain  Ketly,  '  1  know  of  no  place  more  eaptbU  of  being 
eonverted  to  a  flaished  uiclnrp  by  the  hand  of  art  and  initu«try  than  this ;  Ic*  ~~'~ 
the  immense  forest  on  toe  slope  (jive  place  to  caltivaied  plantations  of  an^r 


the  brow*  of  the  hills  be  stndded  with  cofik:  trees,  end  a  town  of  sufficlt- nt  impar- 
tance  to  form  the  capital  of  the  island  b«  bnilt  on  the  Aang  ffronnd  near  the  East 
anftle  of  the  bay,  where  a  tiyer  woald  flow  beneath  it,  naTigable  for  bnatH  drawinfr  7 
and  8  feet  of  water ;  and  Femaodo  Po  would  far  nipaM  an^  of  the  iohuula  of  the 
British  posaeHione  in  the  West  Indies.' "  * 

As  was  stated  before,  the  assumption  of  its  eoTeminent  by  the  Spaniarda  hat 
changed  its  nomencUture,  but  aa  the  chartit  are  all  from  British  surreys  the  originU 
names  are  retained,  and  the  more  recent  Spanish  terms  are  added  to  them. 

CAFR  BULLEN  (Cabo  Formoso},  the  N.W.  point,  Is  a  considerable  projection  to 
the  S.W.,  and  alao  to  the  East  of  which  the  coast  forms  small  bays.  Around  its  foot 
are  a  Inr^e  number  of  rocks,  which  do  not  extend  far  off,  and,  moreover,  most  of  thru 
are  fiHiblc.  On  its  summit  are  tome  remarkable  and  very  high  trees.  The  North 
coast  of  the  island  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Horatio,  t^  N.E.  point, 

S resenting  a  great  number  of  small  bays,  the  chief  and  beat  of  which  is  UaicLtoDe 
iay  (Santa  Isabel). 

At  4  miles  S.  S0°  30'  E.,  true,  from  Cape  Bullcn  is  a  low  point  called  Fonta  dt  U 
Tiinidada,  remarkable  by  a  large  tree ;  it  is  the  West  point  of  a  slender  hay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  I  mile  in  ezlent.  Its  East  point  is  Ptmta  dtl  Gindo,  pointed  and  pro- 
jecting, and  teparatine  it  from  Cockburn  Cuvr  (Bahia  da  Venus),  which,  like  the 
former,  has  a  brook,  Cochbum  Brook,  mnning  into  it,  bat  otherwise  full  of  rocks. 
Point  Adelaide  (Ponta  Christina),  a  projecting  hummock,  separates  the  latter  from 
the  Bay  de  St.  Itabel.  Off  Point  Adelaide  is  Adelaide  Iilet  (IsleU  Uoo  Henriqoe), 
which  from  the  offing  appears  as  three  islets.  It  stands  on  a  bank  of  from  3  to  10  & 
water,  and  forms,  with  those  off  Adelaide  Point,  a  passage  not  more  than  100  yaidt 
wide,  and  9  or  10  &thoms  deep.  The  islet  and  its  surrounding  shoals  form  tbo 
western  side  of  Maidstone  Bay.  The  mark  for  clearing  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  to 
keep  rather  to  the  East  of  Point  Adelaide. 

The  island,  being  a  Spanish  possession,  ought  in  reality  to  possess  a  Spanish  no- 
menclature I  but  having  been  surveyed  and  occupied  by  the  English,  most  of  its  points 
and  features  are  generally  known  by  English  names.  Xevertheless,  as  there  ore 
Spanish  names  now  snperadded  in  the  ensuing  description,  &c.,  we  have  included 
them,  written  in  parentheses,  where  they  occur  simultmienusly. 

MAIDSTONE  BAY  (Santa  Isabel  Bay)  is  a  shallow  bny,  2}  miles  in  extent,  with 
soundings  gradually  shoolins  inward  from  2-i  fathoms.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is 
bounded  by  a  tongue  of  land,  named  Point  Witliiim  (Peninsula  Feruaoda);  within 
which,  on  the  West,  is  a  semicircular  bay,  called  Clarence  Give.  The  western  point 
of  this  cove,  Point  Adelaide  (Ponta  Chrisllna),  bcais  from  Point  William  S.W.  by  W. 

iW.,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.     Adelaide  Islet,  olf  Point  Adelaide,  accordii^  to 
aptain  Vidaf,  is  in  lat.  :P  34'  48   N.,  long,  e"  4T  IT  K. 
This  place  was  surveyed  by  lieul,  James  Badgley,  K.N. 
plan,  which  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  we  gain  the  following 

the  Oagstalf  on  Point  V\'iltiani.  3°  4S'  36'  N.,  long.  IT  46'^E.     Variation  of  the  e 
pass,  20°  W.    High  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  4' ;  rise,  7  f^. 

CIiABEV CE,  or  Santa  Isabel. t—'^^  anchorage  of  Clarenee  Cove,  the  principal 
roadstead  of  Fernando  Fo,  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  island,  ia  very  good, 

*  Bee  Mr.  Consul  Hatuhiitson's  Impressions  of  Western  AfticA,  chapters  xii.  and  xiii.  fat 
K  good  account  uf  the  island  and  its  people  in  ISM. 

.  t  DnecriptiuD,  kc.,  by  Captain  Finhboorne,  B.N.    It  should  be  remarked  tfaut  a  greol 
chun^  hill  b<!t^D  affected  sinre  llie  Spanish  awumptiuo  o(  niilhonty. 
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though  the  depth  u  from  1(1  to  15  fathoms)  indeed,  it  is  so  aboadantlj  sheltered, 
th&t  coDsiderable  facility  is  afforded  to  vessels  loadinj;  and  unloading ;  while  the  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  inioolhncss  of  the  naCer,  and  the  rise  of  T  feet,  admit  of  Tessela 
beinfr  beached  for  repairs  without  danj^r.  At  present  a  lire  is  kept  up  bj'  the  Com- 
pany's servants  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  being  at  tho  height  of  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  conaideiable  distance.  By  bringing 
this  on  a  S.  by  E.  (true)  bearing,  and  Point  William  1  or  1|  mile  distant,  fair  an- 
chorage and  a  good  poeition  for  entering  will  be  found.  It  mast  be  home  in  mind 
that  the  current  runs  to  the  East  and  N.E.  generally,  I  to  1|  mile  per  hour,  and  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  in  steering  either  for  the  settlement  by  day  or  the 
light  by  night,  dependintt  on  tho  preoedinf;  ninds.  Change  in  the  bearings  would 
give  notice  of  this,  and  they  shoald  be  attended  to  strictly. 

Tho  water  is  good,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  without  difBcultj.  Wood 
ia  plentiful,  and  of 'very  superior  quality,  quite  equal  to  the  mangrovei  340  ins.  per 
horse  power  per  hour  being  sufficient  to  keep  steam  with  our  engines  working  exiwn- 
•ivcly  at  half  stroke,  yet  still  an  efficient  fuel.  We  paid  6s.  6d.  for  100  pieces,  con- 
taining about  33  cubic  feet)  but  were  a  contract  entered  into  fur  a  lai^  qf^n^'yi  >' 
might  be  obtained  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price. 

The  landing-place  is  convenient  at  a  wooden  pier,  which  was  built  at  the  ezpensa 
of  the  West  African  Company,  and  extending  out  to  a  depth  of  water  that  admita  of 
vessels  of  T  or  6  feet  draaght'to  go  alongside. 

The  ascent  to  the  plateau,  upon  which  the  town  stands,  being  about  100  feet,  and 
the  road  ill  made,  occasions  much  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  goods  to  the  town  ;  but 
this  objection  might  be  materially  removed,  and  without  much  expense.  There  if  a 
strip  of  land  at  and  on  either  side  of  the  landing-pluce  (from  which  the  cliffs  rise  nearly 
pecpendicularlyl,  now  partly  occupied  by  miserable  coal  acid  stoi-e  sheds,  but  of  suffl- 
dent  width,  ana  generally  adapted  for  good  store  room. 

Garence  Town  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  100  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  theKO, 
and  receives  much  of  the  prevailing  8.W.  wind ;  but  as  this  passes  over  a  portion  of 
land  not  yet  quite  cleoi,  ita  salnbrious  effect  is  much  diminished,  as  it  ninst  be  sor- 
ehawed  with  vapours.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  seldom  of  more  than  one  story, 
leguTar  and  cleanly  ;  even  taste  is  perceptible  in  their  little  airangementa,  and  & 
measure  of  comfort  which  implies  circumtlances  far  removed  from  want. 

The  fall  of  water  in  Hay  and  Horton  Brooks,  the  former  qnite  close  to  the  town,  is 
fully  equal  to  turning  mills  for  sugar,  com,  and  wood  i  and  the  ground  so  well 
adapted,  that  little  expense  would  attend  the  preparing  sites.  &c.,  for  regulating  the 
•apply  of  water. 

Though  this  place  is  so  near  the  Bonny,  Calabar,  and  Caronroons,  few  vessels  touch 
here )  nearly  all  going  to  Oeorge  Bay,  where  there  is  a  settlement  of  Kronmen,  who 
sadly  maltreat  the  natives,  and  even  sopply  the  shipping  with  yams  at  their  expense, 
or  only  give  them  nominal  value. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  excellent  anchorage  all  along  the 
North  coast  of  Fernando  Po,  from  the  West  point  of  Maidstone  Bay  to  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Horatio  Island.  If  bound  to  Clarence  in  the  night,  any  ship  may  run 
round  Cape  BuUeo  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  anchor  in  18  or  20  faUiomf 
water,  with  the  peak,  which  is  generally  visible,  bearing  IS.  by  W.,  or  Sonth ;  she 
will  then  be  to  windward  of  the  harbour,  and  in  the  fairway  for  it.  When  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour,  the  peak  will  bear  S.S.W.  This  is  a  good  mark  for  finding  the  core 
in  the  night. 

Eastward  of  Point  William  there  is  less  water;  10  fathoms,  with  soft  bottom,  will 
generally  be  found  at  a  short  half  mile  from  the  land ;  but  it  is  most  prudent  to  an- 
^or  in  not  less  than  12  or  14  fathoms.  The  stream  anchor  is  sufficient  to  use  ontaida 
the  eove,  and  when  inside,  the  bower  anchor. 
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"ArtroDgMdiuefulwharf  formerl;  stood  in  the  cwtre  of  Clareooe  CJoTe,  and 
conatitQted  the  landing  place  of  the  town ;  it  haa  now  partiallj  disappeared,  and  tha 
black  sandj  beach  on  either  iide  of  it  answerB  the  pnrpoee.  Some  ruinous  eheda  end 
storehouses,  once  the  property  of  the  defunct  AfKcao  CDmpnn  j,  lie  around  it ;  and  to 
the  left  of  them,  on  the  strand,  is  a  cleared  space,  on  which  the  trading  canoes  af  the 
natives  ore  drawn  up. 

"  The  road  leading  to  the  town  ohliqaelj  winds  to  the  sammit  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular Bcclivities,  nearlj  100  feet  in  heisht,  the  aiiccnt  of  which,  from  their  ateep- 
ness,  is  extremely  inconvenient.  Commanding  a  prospect  of  the  bnj,  is  a  range  of 
seven  or  eight  substaatial  and  well  bnilt  houses,  whose  inow-like  exteriors  maj  be 
discovered  manj  leagues  distant.  Thcj  are  now  inhabited  bv  tbe  missioDariea  and 
more  opulent  colooiBts.  Paradise,  Government,  and  LongSeld  houses  (the  latter  rc- 
oentlj  pulled  dnwn],  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Crown,  and  originallj 
formed  the  reaidences^f  tbe  executive  and  commissariat  officers.  Midway  on  Point 
William*  is  the  building  that  once  was  reserved  for  the  hospital  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  sickly  crews  of  vessels,  but  now  ignobly  desecrated  by  mercenary  uses  wholly  in 
opposition  to  the  humane  intention  of  its  founders.  Though  of  restricted  dimensions, 
and  somewhat  inefficient  in  its  internal  economy,  its  healthy  and  congenial  site,  iso- 
lated tram  the  town,  with  its  loitering  inhabitants,  somewhat  partially  redeems  these 
deflcienoiea. 

"  In  the  vicinaire  of  the  hospital  may  be  traced  the  mina  of  the  magazine  (bnilt  of 
■tone),  blacksmith's  shop,  and  other  buildings ;  and  further  to  tbe  northward  may  be 
seen  a  small  manmnental  obelisk,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  recording  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  those  persons  who  perished  in  the  ill-&ted  Niger  Expedition. 

"  The  town  of  Clarence  is  erected  on  a  clear  and  level  area,  greatly  declining  as  it 
approaches  the  base  of  the  chain  of  woodland  hills  that  skirt  it  on  the  West.  Tha 
plan  of  tbe  town  is  that  of  a  square,  whose  largest  diameter  exceeds  three-quarters  of 
•  mile,  A^im  the  lateral  prolongation  of  the  houses  at  irregular  intervals.  Two  or 
three  principal  avenues  pass  from  one  common  thoroughfare  on  the  verge  of  the  beach, 
and  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  number  of  le-:ser  streets,  all  of  which  are  uni- 
formly wide  and  spacious,  but  disgustingly  dirty.  The  native  dwellings,  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood  roughlv  fashioned  and  put  together,  and  roofed  either  with  shingles 
or  palm  leaf  mats,  seldom  riae  above  one  story  in  elevation,  except  in  a  few  instAOces, 
such  oa  tboae  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  government  officers  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  Thoy  occupy  in  picturesque  arrangement  both  sides  of  the  street, 
the  majority  of  them  beioK  whitewashed  externally,  which  gives  the  whole  an  air 
of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  greater  portion  of  these  habitationa,  however,  are  ti- 
ling into  a  state  of  decay. 

"  To  the  southward  of  the  town,  half  concealed  by  thickets  and  dense  masae*  of 
foliaire,  is  the  burial  ground  of  the  colony.  In  it  lie  interred  the  icmains  of  Kichard 
Lander,  Captain  Bird  Allen,  K.N,,  Dr.  Vogel,  the  celebrated  botanist,  and  others, 
whose  graves,  with  those  of  the  inhabitantii,  are  overspread  by  a  luiurions  carpet  of 
grass  and  weeds.  Behind  the  cemetery  is  Hay  Brook,  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  highly 
extolled  by  the  inhahitanta  for  its  excellent  qualities,  particularly  for  the  cleansing  of 
clothes  and  other  domestic  vtea.  On  the  western  ontskirta  of  the  town  is  a  congrega- 
tion of  mud  hovels,  termed  Km  Town,  from  a  number  of  stray  K.iumcD  making  it 
their  temporary  borne.  From  this  suburb  a  road  to  the  left  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Cockbum  Cove,  a  mile  distant,  into  which  asmall  running  stream  (Cockbtmi  BnxA) 
empties  itself.''t 


*  OaptAiD  Kerhallet  says,  in  his  description  of  the  place,  that  on  the  extremity  of  Point 
WQliam  (Fouls  Fernanda)  is  a  large  tree,  to  the  East  of  which  is  t^a  hospital ;  and  brOier 
on  the  [ighthonse  stands  at  200  yards  from  the  point.  This  lighthouse  was  establidied  by 
the  West  African  Company, 

t  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  "  Modioal  Topogmphy,"  &c.,  pp.  H4  — 148. 
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On  the  Eut  of  Poiot  TVilliam  ii  ■  small  bay  named  Chdtriek  Say  (Bahia  del  Ner- 
TionV  threfr-qnarterB  of  a  mils  in  extent,  and  indented  by  seversl  little  coves,  in  two 
of  which  are  the  moaths  of  rivutetii,  called  Hat/  Brook  and  Horton  Brook  (Rio  de  Ban 
Nicolao).  Between  theae  brookB,  to  the  dialance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland, 
there  is  now  clesred  leTel  land,  on  an  elevaiiou  of  between  100  and  200  feet  abore  the 
sea ;  and  westward  of  Hay  Urook,  hetween  it  and  Cockbam  Cove,  is  similar  cleared 
land.  The  East  point  of  Qoderich  Bay  is  Point  Ooderieh  (Fla.  del  Consul),  which 
is  low,  and  some  rooka  oS  it.  Horton  Core  ia  called  by  the  Spaniards  Eosenada  da 
Oravina. 

The  East  pnint  of  Horton  Cove  is  Point  Horloa  TPta.  Romey],  ronnded  in  form, 
rocky,  and  hsvinif  some  rooks  at  its  foot.  This  is  the  West  limits  of  a  amall  clean 
cove  {En*enilda  dt  Romty),  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  Oyer  Point  (Pta.  de  San  Ni- 
colao),  beyond  which  is  a  rocky  cove  opening;  to  the  N,W.,  beat^K  the  name  of  En- 
eenada  de  San  Ntcolao.  Bnttlenou  Point  (Pta.  del  Amirtinte).  conspicuous  from  a 
large  tree,  bearinK  E.  bj  S.,  trita,  1  mile  distant  from  Point  William,  bonnda  it  on  the 
East,  and  ia  7  miles  nearly  West  from  Cape  Horatio,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  the 
coast  between  beinfr  rf>cky,  and  with  a  great  namber  of  amall  coves.  The  coast  is 
wooded  and  quite  clear. 


CAPE  HORATIO  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  near  which  are  some  rocks,  one  (rf 
which  forms  a  tolerably  large  islet.  The  cape  is  high,  very  steep,  and  densely  wooded. 
Prom  it  the  East  const  trends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  S.  28'  W.,  true,  to  Cape  Barrow 
(Cabo  Agudu),  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island.  This  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  broken 
bye  large  number  of  pointM,  leaving  between  them  small  cok'CB.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  there  are  numerous  rocks  visible.  About  midway  between  the  two  capes  is  a 
small  rocky  islet,  Stten  hUiad  (Iskta  de  Caracas].  It  is  high,  but  seen  from  the 
East  it  is  nn distinguishable  from  the  land,  although  half  a  mile  from  it.  To  the 
8.W.  of  this  islet  is  a  bey  bestrewed  with  rocks  and  rocky  islets  in  its  entrance. 

Melville  Bat  [Ba.  de  Caracas)  is  3  miles  S.W.  from  Seven  Inlet.  It  is  clear,  bot 
ia  very  deep;  there  is  64  fhthomn  at  Ij  miles  from  its  East  point.  If  is  entirely  open 
to  winds  from  E.  and  S.E.,  which  blow  violently  during  the  tornado  season,  and  the 
bank  off-shore  is  very  narrow.  For  these  reasons  the  East  coast  of  the  island  is  never 
freqnented ;  the  enchorvges  are  bad,  dangerous;  any  vessel  caught  here  in  a  tornado 
is  in  the  greatest  peril. 

Cape  Barrow  [Cabo  Agudo]  is  a  high  rocky  point,  sarmounted  by  a  small  bill  2 
miles  inland.  It  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  island,  densely  wooded  above  the  rocky  clil^. 
From  this  point  to  Cabo  Kedondo,  the  South  coast  trends  W.  20"  N.,  (rue,  and  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  caatern  side.  It  possesses  no  shelter  ajntinst  the  very 
heavy  sea  frequently  thrown  in  by  the  S.W.  to  S.E.  winds.  The  land  rises  very  ab- 
mptfy  to  two  peaks  not  far  from  the  coast.     Cabo  Agtido,  which  is  the  trne  S.W. 

Soint  of  this  iitland,  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  cape,  very  sleep,  densely  wooded,  and  with 
ecp  water  close  to  it.  Cape  BaJijley,  according  to  the  charts,  is  just  to  the  north- 
ward of  it. 


r  West  Bay,  is  9  miles  N.  30°  F,.,   (rue,  from  the  S.W.  point.     Its 

■onthem  point  is  a  slight  projection  ofmoderate  heig-ht,  called  Charltt  FuHy  (Pta.  San 
Carloe).  From  this  the  South  shore  of  the  bay  runs  directly  East  for  4^  miles ;  it  is 
very  much  broken  and  rocky.  At  the  distance  above  mentioned  thete  is  an  islet  a 
cable's  length  off  shore,  but  connected  to  it  by  a  reef ;  and  bejond  this  the  coast  forms 
ft  curve  sweeping  to  the  northwsrd,  the  shore  consisting  of  a  sandy  beach,  but  the 
dense  woods  of  the  plain  behind  it  reaching  nearly  to  the  sea.  Several  brooks  here 
fell  into  the  sea,  from  which  good  water  may  be  got ;  the  best  of  these  watercoarses  is 
in  the  norlhero  part  of  this  bay.  Paint  CiAraa,  the  North  point  of  the  bey,  is  rocky 
and  irregular;  seen  from  W.S.W.  it  terminates  seaward  in  a  gentle  slop^.  It  is  7} 
miles  N.  SS*  E.,  trut,  from  Charles  Folly,  whioh  is  the  middle  of  George  Bay.  Thia 
bay  is  quite  clear,  the  depths  being  from  30  to  3S  fathoms  in  its  opening,  diminishing 
irregularly  to  7  and  9  &thoms,  mnd  or  mnddy  sand,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  ths 
bead  of  th«  bay.    In  ooming  to  this  bay,  it  ia  best  to  approach  it  from  the  sonUiwu^. 


Rl 
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Cape  Badg1a7  U  the  best  point  to  make,  on  acconnt  of  the  N.B.  oarraiit  whuA  Hto 
along  this  ehore.  The  baf  U  perfectlj  safa  and  sheltered  from  all  winda ;  the  ealv 
tiling  to  be  gnarded  againit  ara  the  giuta  wluch  come  from  the  high  lands.  WoM 
and  water  are  eaailj  proaored.  Should  fresh  proTiaiooB  be  desired,  a  gun  fired  once 
or  twice  will  briog  the  natives  to  the  vessel  with  the  Sftme  sort  of  stock  as  at  CUrenoa 
Cove,  barter  being  the  mode  of  porchaae.  The  bay  is  preferable  to  Clarence  as  an  ao- 
ohoraget  it  is  easier  of  access,  and  is  much  larger.  The  seine  maj  be  easily  drawi^ 
and  fish  is  very  abandant.     It  ii  high  water  at  4^ ;  rise  7  feet. 

lat.  3°  32'  SO"  N.,  long.  (T  34'  38',  ii  IJ  milea  north- 

It  is'rocky  and  high.     Between  it  and  the  point  there  is 

..  „  of  water.     At  a  third  of  a  mile  East  of  this  ialet  is  another  and  emaller:  ani 
B.  of  this  again  a  low  rock  snrrounded  by  ln«aken ;  these  are  called   The  KidL 
ine  coast  at  tnis  poigt  forms  a  small  bay  with  an  irregular  sandy  beach. 

From  this  point  to  Cape  Bullen  (Co.  Formota),  the  West  coast  of  the  island  eoo- 
sists  of  rocky  cliff*.  It  is  much  brokeo,  and  in  many  parts  has  projecting  rocky  poinls, 
forming  as  many  useless  bays.  One  of  these  ih  9  miles  from  Cape  Bullen,  the  Soath 
point  of  which  IS  called  Point  ^cAfuA).  Between  this  and  Goat  Island  the  ehorc  ti 
clear,  and  has  do  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  One  dangerous  ledge  alone  existi, 
at  0)  miles  N.  hy  E.,  triie,  from  Goat  Island.  There  are  two  rocks  on  it  whose 
tops  ^  viMble,  called  the  BoUhr  Bockt  (Rs.  das  Avea).  The  ledge  lies  North  and 
South,  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  bnt  is  nariow,  leaving  a  clear  passage  between  them  and 
the  coast. 

CURRENTS. — From  what  has  been  said  pre<rionsly  relating  to  the  motion  of  the 
water  at  this  part  of  the  Bight,  it  mast  be  manifest  that  this  must  present  aonae  of 
the  moet  singular  features  of  any  in  the  world.  The  Oninea  Current,  which  runa  lo 
constantly  and  rapidly  towards  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  strikes  the  ahores  of 
Fernando  Po,  wbioh  is,  therefore,  nnder  its  influence.  The  motion  of  the  waters 
around  it,  however,  appear  to  be  variable.  But  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  generally  on 
the  West  coast  the  currents  ran  to  the  N.E.  with  a  velocity  of  from  1  mile  to  1}  miles 
per  hour,  and  on  the  North  shore  they  vary  between  E.  and  E.N.E.  with  the  saoM 
velocity.  On  the  Ea9t  coast  they  are  found  to  run  to  N.E.  or  N.N.E.  when  near  lbs 
islanii,  but  further  off  they  take  a  more  and  more  decided  direction  to  North,  N.K.W., 
and  N.W.     But  they  are  very  variable  in  this  part  j  their  rate  is  from  1  to  1|  miieaa 


Ships  bound  from  Bonny  River  to  Qeorge  Bay,  on  the  West  fide  of  Fernando  Po, 
shoula  endeavour  to  make  the  West  end  of  the  island  {  for  there  is  such  a  strong 
current  setting  to  the  E.N.E,,  that,  with  bafBing  winds,  it  will  talie  them  several  day* 
before  ihey  get  up,  if  they  once  gat  to  leeward.  The  bay  may  be  easily  found  by  oV 
.„-..; —  .1.=  (x}i««,;..~  j;—.nt;nn.  . — When  you  first  see  the  island,  on  coming  from  tha 
le  easternmost  one  is  the  highest,  and  is  most  peaked 
lo  H  snarp  [iuiul;  iiih  webiemminit  is  also  very  high,  but  is  round  to  the  top,  sloping 

'gradually  to  the  water's  edge.  Should  yon  fall  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  Ret  the  eastern- 
most peak  to  bear  East  or  £.  by  S.,  you  mubt  tack  and  close  in  with  the  weatemmoat 
aide,  until  you  get  close  to  that  side,  or  the  H'est  side  of  the  bay;  yon  can  then  mn 
along  shore  within  1  or  2  miles  of  it,  until  Ooat  Isle  is  in  sight  j  the  soundings  will  be 
fonnd  refrnlai,  from  30  to  22  and  16  fathoma.  To  anchor,  brini;  the  East  peak  to  bear 
E.  I  N. ;  Ooat  Island,  N.  by  E.  or  touching  Point  Kelly,  the  K.E.  point  of  the  bay ; 
ana  the  western  extreme  point  of  the  bay,  W.  bi-  N.  \  N.,  in  from  20  to  lA  fathonis, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  oR-shore.  Here  two  smallrivulets.  very  convenient  for  water- 
ing, and  also  for  wooding,  will  be  fotmd.  A  ship,  if  in  want  of  stock,  soch  as  fbwl^ 
■beep,  goata,  or  game,  shonld  fire  a  gun  or  two,  when  the  natives  will  bring  down 

■  Hanuel  d*  la  Navigation  a  la  Cote  Occidental  d'AfH<]ne,  tome  iii,,  p.  30. 
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•TNTtluiig  th^  have  to  diapoM  of:  the  only  thiug  ther  aeem  to  place  any  Taloe  an 
is  Miv  BOit  of  iron,  eapeciallj  knirei,  sworda,  Sat.  The  principal  ornamente  these 
people  wore  about  the  neck  were  chicken-bonoe,  glass  beiidB,  and  bite  of  shells;  their 
Data  were  made  like  small  baskets,  and  had  a  few  fcatben  on  them,  ia  form  of  a 
cockade.  Of  their  women,  the  men  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  jealona ;  but  it  must 
'be  admitted  that  the  females  were  the  most  modest  set  I  ever  met  with  on  the  coaat  of 
Afl4ca.  Dnring  the  time  we  were  there,  no  intercourse  whatoTer  took  place  between 
them  BDd  onr  crew. 

George  bay  ia  a  good  place  fbr  hanling  the  aeine,  and  haa  plenty  of  fish  of  difierent 
aorts*  such  aa  mallet,  bream,  and  varioua  other  kinds ;  there  ia  al*o  turtle  in  the  bay, 
■nd  the  water  is  good.  The  natives  would  by  no  means  allow  ua  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  island. 

In  the  Book  of  DirectioDS,  it  was  said  that  Fernando  Fo  makee  in  three  hammocks. 
When  we  firet  made  the  iatond,  we  obserred  three  hammocks,  bn't  it  wea  afterwards 
fonnd  that  one  of  them  waa  the  high  land  of  Camoroons, — so  deceptive  ia  that  land  at 
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tnres  and  a^ect.  It  is  about  9  miles  in  length  from  North  to  Sonth,  and  71  miles  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  bat  S  miles  h  its  average  extent  from  Bast  to  West.  The  bank 
surrounding  it  extends  to  the  North  and  host  about  3  miles,  with  irregnlar  depths. 
To  the  Sonth  it  reaches  in  some  parts  to  12  miles,  as  fur  as  the  islets  named  Pedras 
Tinhoaas,  and  on  the  West,  it  seems  to  extend  aboat  S  or  B  miles  off,  but  this  part  haa 
not  been  completely  examined.  The  island  liea  8.  ac  W.,  (rue.  111  milea  from  Fer- 
naado  Po. 

Of  the  discorery  of  this  island  the  date  is  not  exactly  known ;  the  historians  of  the 
period  havino'  been  more  occupied  in  recording  tlie  martial  exploits  of  their  sovereio'n, 
AffoQso  v.,  than  in  reciting  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery.  However,  it  ia  toler- 
ably certain  that  Joao  de  Santarcm  and  Fcro  de  Escobar,  two  Portugnesc  knights  of 
the  Pasa  d'El  Rei,  in  a  voyage  beyond  Cape  Palmos,  began  in  1470,  after  discovering 
Bt.  Thomaa,  Anno  Bom,  end  Cape  Lopo  Uoni^elvez,  saw  thia  island  on  the  nth  of 
Jannary.  1471,  the  feaat  of  San  Antonio  Abbade,  and  henee  it  was  at  first  called  lUia 
d*  Santo  Antao,  or  Sanlanlam,     The  name,  IBta  do  Principt  (or  Prines'i  I*lt),  waa 

R'vea  to  it  when  its  revenaes  from  sugar  was  granted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
>rtQgal  about  the  year  ISOO.* 

The  general  aspect  of  the  llha  do  Principe  is  similar  to  that  of  Fernando  Po  j  but  it 
ia  more  aingnlar  than  that  island,  from  the  needle-ehaned  peaks  which  jet  penwndicn- 
larly  from  the  monntains  in  the  interior.     The  Pico  Cnarrote  and  the  Bieo  do  Papa- 

Sio  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  featurea  in  the  world.     The  northern  part  of 
e  island,  although  ■^■"^  ^ 1-  i-.i _  _,.!_i  _  , >...  .,.!...,.. 

toward  the  sea.    Tl  .      . 

mountains,  surmonnted  here  and  there  with  those  obelisk-formed  pieces  of  g 
The  soU  is  exceedingly  fertile.     In  many  parta  there  are  traeea  of  extinct  volcanoea, 
and  larger  spooes  are  covered  with  volcanic  stones,  called  there,  Budo  Judea,  which 
MFve  for  bnllding. 
The  Brat  chain  of  peaks  are  oonneeted  together,  traversing  the  island  from  N.W. 

<■  EnsaioB  sohre  a  statistica  das  PoBseesoee  Fortogneses,  nor  JoU  J.  Lopet  de  Lima. 

IjvTo  II.,  parte  I.,  p.  S ;  and  parte  U.,  p.  S8 ;  also  Torre  do  Tombo,  Livro  oas  Ilhaa,  pp. 
39,  10. 

S.A.O.  4  ■ 
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to  S.R.  The  Bioo  do  Papagaio  (parrot'i  beoL]  is  the  principtl  pe«k,  nnA  is  remaA- 
Bble  from  it«  hooked  form.  It  tenoiDates  on  the  N.W.  ibore  in  Uie  penked  Fieo  iV 
drim.  A  second  chain  nms  at  an  acute  angle,  with  the  rormer  from  apeak  «ttbe  S.E.  . 
pari  of  the  iaUnd  to  N.  60°  W.,  Irue.  Id  this  chain  ie  the  Pieo  CharroU  (m^cd  | 
peak),  and  O  Pico  (the  peak),  the  highest  monntaio  in  the  island.  It  terminstBa  m  a 
peipendicolar  needle,  and  is  nearlv  in  the  centre  of  the  ialuid.  It  ia  2,700  Ceet  high,  i 
aooording  to  M.  Flenriot  de  Langle.  The  llha  do  Principe  in  clear  weather  m^  ht 
■een  at  60  miles  off,  and  is  easil;  recognixed. 


Frina'i  Iiland,  S.  iy  £.  to  S.S.E.  IB  milei;  a  um  iy  OapUm  Jamm  WoBm*  ICtnUmH. 

The  produotiona  of  the  island  are  coffee  and  cocoa,  or  caoao ;  Quae  are  the  oolr 
•Ttiole*  exported.  Formerlj  sagar  was  caltivnted,  bnt  is  entirely  abandonei 
Cinnamon,  anotto,  black  pepper,  and  cIotO,  may  also  be  procnied.  Fntita  aad 
vegetable!  of  all  kinds  are  growD,  and  in  the  forests  aie  manj  ralnable  and  inefil 

The  climate,  like  that  of  the  Gaboon  River,  is  very  hot  and  humid,  but  not  so  madi 
■0  aa  on  the  oontiaent.  There  are  bnt  two  seMons ;  that  of  the  tomadoei  and  himi- 
eaoes,  from  March  to  September,  the  pleasanteat  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  rainj 
waaon,  from  Sept«mber  to  March,  during  which  period  also  violent  stortua  are  fn- 
qnent.     The  dry  months  are  July  and  August,  wmch  ia  also  the  period  of  the  S.W. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  island  resides  in  the  town  of  Santo  Aa- 
tonio,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  for  there  is  not  another  place  that  raerita  the  name 
of  a  village.  The  total  population  of  the  iaknd,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
1844,  waa  4,S84.  The  number  of  Are  hearths  was  624.  Of  tbeee,  there  were  at 
whites  and  mulattoes  (pardos],  80  men,  S8  women,  together,  138  ;  of  blacks  (pretn), 
476  men,  646  women,  together,  1,122 ;  of  slaves,  men,  1,861,  women,  1,473,  together, 
3,324 )  making  the  total  of  4,SS4.  If  the  healthiness  of  the  island  is  indicated  by  tb 
age  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  congenial,  forone-fourthof  the  whites  and  tnolattoH 
are  above  60  years  of  age,  and  nearly  ooe-flfth  of  the  blacks  are  so  also,  f 

In  ttpproaehinff  Hha  do  PrineijM,  it  is  geneially  recommended  to  do  so  tiom  the 
South,  to  avoid  being  drifted  to  leeward  by  Ihe  cnrrents,  which  most  often  nm  to  N.E, 
and  N.N.E.  at  the  rate  of  1  or  1}  miles  an  honr.  This  precaution  ia  most  neceamy  ] 
if  goinjf  tothoBahiadas  AgnlhftB,  or  West  Bay;  but  if  bound  for  that  of  Santo  An- 
tonio, it  ia  not  of  great  conaeqnence  whether  you  round  the  island  to  the  South  or 
North,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fetching  the  bay  from  the  tatter.  At  20  or  22  miles 
to  westward  of  the  island  a  large  number  of  sea  mewa  and  other  birds  are  gencralty 
met  with.  In  hazy  weather  this  fiiot  is  useful,  as  it  is  also  during  the  night,  when  Qm 


•  Colonel  BaUne's  Bemarks  on  the  Climate  of  the  Iilaods  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  aie 
given  on  pp.  16,  17,  ante.  In  the  work  freqaently  qooted  here,  "  Medital  Xopc^r^ihy," 
Ac.,  of  Ghunea,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Doniell,  pp.  166,  ITS— 179,  ISl,  wiU  be  found  lome  very  m- 
portant  remarks  on  climate,  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  fititiiar  to  eiteaot. 

t  These  paiiionlars,  and  the  description  and  directions  following,  are  derived  (dkiefly  fran 
the  work  of  J.  J.  Lo^  de  Lima,  just  quoted ;  from  the  Manuel,  ko.,  of  Ch.  P.  de  Etr- 
ballet ;  the  DescHpbon  Naatiqne,  ftc.,  by  Le  Oomte  E.  Bonet-Willanmei ;  and  the  Heduil 
Topography  of  Otunaa,  tc.,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  F.R.O  8.,  ftc.,  in  addition  to  thedeenip- 
tioni  given  in  oot  former  editumi. 
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puaag«  at  the  ahip  diaturbi  them  from  their  rert  on  the  •aiface,  Mid  the^  rise  md 
utter  peculiar  oriea.-r(3f.  Kerhalhi). 

FONTA  DA  FLORA  is  the  North  ani  N.K  point  of  the  itland.  It  ia  rocky,  «iid 
ahowi  some  abrupt  cli%  At  rather  len  than  2  mile*  North  of  th^  point  i«  a  naked, 
blackibh,  ferm^noiia  rook  called  the  Pedra  da  OaU  {pr'Oalha),  or  Sird  UUl.  It  ia 
•bout  10  feet  high,  and  bf_  night  is  verj  dangeroas,a8  it  ie  very  ateep-to.  Fish  ia  rery 
abundant  near  it.  There  ii  a  clear  chanael  inaide  it.  The  Ilhao  Bom-Bom,  to  the 
Ewt  of  the  Pont&da  Flora,  ii  high,  roundiah,  and  covered  with  wood;  it  ia  clear: 
hence  to  Ponta  dtu  Swrra*,  a  distance  of  2  mile*,  the  ooaat  ii  irregular,  bnt  there  ia 
anchorage  off  it.  The  point  ia  high  and  rocky,  but  the  breakers  do  not  extend 
far  off. 

Ponta  do  MotUiro  fMonaatery  Point),  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  ia  1^  mile  S.E. 
of  the  former  point ;  close  to  it  u  a  black  islet,  called  Ilheo  de  Santa  Anna,  and  &rther 
off,  at  T  cables'  length  E.  by  N.  of  the  point,  b  a  oloster  of  black  rocks  connected  with 
the  point  by  a  ahoat.  The  largeat  of  these  rocks  is  called  Ilhto  do  Motteiro,  and  ia 
about  25  or  30  tM  hi^h.  It  is  verr  dangerous  to  pass  between  these  rocks.  On  the 
same  parallel,  at  a  cable's  length  off,  is  a  second  ialet,  smaller  and  lower,  called  Hheo 
do  Diamantt,  in  lal.  1*  40'  42*^  N.,  long.  T  27'  M'  S.,  on  which  the  eea  breaks  with 
great  force-  These  islets  should  be  passed  to  eastward  not  nearer  than  one-third  of  a 
mile,  when  the  depths  will  be  30  fatnoms ;  and  when  they  bear  South  joa  must  guard 
against  the  current,  which  sometimes  sett  strongly  towards  them.  To  the  Sooth 
the  coast  is  entirely  rocky,  and  lined  with  breakers.  It  forms  a  slender  bay  called 
Ba.  dat  Cahrat;  the  bottom  throughout  it  ia  rocky.  Its  South  extremity  ia  Ponta 
do  Oapitao,  which  is  clear  and  steep-to ;  it  is  the  North  point  of  the  Bay  of  Santo 
Antonio. 

SANTO  ANTONIO  BAY  is  the  principal  bar  of  Prince's  laUnd,  and  is  oompriaed 
betireen  the  last  mentioned  point  and  tbat  of  Ponta  da  Oarea  to  the  South,  they 
being  very  nearly  on  the  same  meridian,  and  21  miles  apart  The  shore*  of  this  1>ay 
are  very  rooky,  and  between  the  points  are  sandy  eoTCe,  in  which  there  is  generally 
a  quiet  sea.  There  is  an  inner  bay,  which  cannot  be  made  out  very  well  from  tKe 
offing,  and  at  the  head  of  this  is  the  town  of  Banto  Antonio.  The  hay  ha*  the  in- 
(Kinvenience  of  beinr  exiraaed  to  E.  and  8.B.  winds,  which  blow  during  the  torna- 
does, but  it  has  good  holding  gronnd.  It  ia  alao  somewhat  difficult  to  penetrate,  on 
aoeonnt  of  the  uaoal  North  and  N.E.  current,  and  the  prevailing  South  and  B.S.E. 

Ponta  da  Capilao,  aa  before  stated,  ia  steep-to;  it  ia  a  narrow  tongue  at  moderatelT 
high  land,  and  is  the  East  point  of  a  secondary  bsT  called  Praj/U  dai  titrmufai,  whion 
has  a  fine  sandy  beach.  Point  Santa  Anna,  whicn  ia  the  West  point  of  this  beaok,  u 
hiffh  and  wooded,  with  low  cliA,  on  which  formerly  atood  a  small  fbrt.     Off  thia 

Eint,  a  cable's  length  distant,  is  a  group  of  islands  called  0>  iifwusa,  the  hiffheat 
ing  63  teet  high,  covered  with  busnee.  At  one-third  of  a  mile  S.W.  by  W.  of  thia 
ia  an  isolated  rocky  head,  with  12}  feet  water  over  it ;  it  does  not  show,  and,  being  3 
cables'  length  off  shore,  requires  cantion.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills  above  the  bay 
to  the  West  of  this  point,  where  the  cliflb  end,  is  a  small  chapel,  that  of  Santa  Anna. 
Beyond  thi*  the  ooaat  i*  high  and  wooded,  but  the  rocks  forming  it  will  allow  of  land- 
ing in  the  amall  sandy  coves  between  them.  The  North  shore  oontinQes  of  the  same 
chuuctar  up  to  the  town,  before  arriving  at  which,  two  Urae  houe*  are  •sen  t  the 
flist  called  Oaia  F»rreira  g  the  second,  Casa  Oaetana,  whjoh  ia  the  leaidenoe  of  tha  ' 
governor.  Landing  i*  easy  here  at  the  pier  or  jetty  oonttrnoted  in  tnxA  of  it.  Boat* 
cannot  go  farther  up  the  hay  than  thii. 

The  City  op  Santo  Antonio,  a*  it  is  magniloquently  styled,  extend*  aoroaa  the 
head  of  the  bay  between  two  rivers,  that  of  Do*  Fntdes  to  N.W.,  and  Do  Papagaio  to 
S.B.  It  staoiu  on  a  low,  marshy  plain,  over  which  the  sea  Bometimea  flow*  into  the 
atreeta.  It  ia  abelterod  by  high  mll»,  mountains  covered  with  wood,  and  so  damp, 
that  the  honaea  are  compelled  to  be  built  on  pile*,  the  ground  floor  between  which  i* 
the  usual  habitation  of  domeatie  animal*.  The  honnea  are  built  of  wood,  of  a  wretched 
appearance,  and  often  tumbling  down  in  ruin*.    The  town  ia  tolerably  regular,  an4 
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rmkona  nz  oharchea.  It  may  be  earily  ima^ned  wbat  the  salubrity  of  the  piftce  N 
from  ita  porition,  under  a  baming  and  humid  climate.  Tet  the  popolBtlain  retBrna  do 
not  warrant  n«  to  infer  that  the  cliinate  is  Tery  deadly  to  the  miaenta. 

Prom  the  Rio  do  Papagaio  the  Booth  ahare  of  the  bay  runa  to  the  eaatward,  tati  U 
ot  the  aame  appearance  aa  the  North  side.  At  one-third  of  B  mile  tront  the  to*ra  tben 
ia  a  watereooree  flowing  throngh  a  very  deep  valley,  which  fomiahea  excedleot  water. 
It  ia  called  the  Agoada  doi  Porluguaut.  Near  it  u  a  large  honae,  called  Son  J<wo; 
and  at  four-t«ntha  of  a  mila  farther  on  is  a  second  waterconise  called  the  Agoada  iet 
Franeeiet,  aUo  an  excellent  wateriog  place.     In  general  it  la  beat  to  procnie  avp- 

Sliea  from  any  of  the  brooks  here  at  tow  water.  Near  the  latter  brook  ia  the  ""■'"f 
epot  for  the  steam  vesaela  of  the  French  stationed  on  this  coast  of  Africa. 

From  hence  the  coast  trends  to  the  North,  a  large  projecting  point  called  Pomta  Jb 
Dtmonio,  oo  which  ia  a  fort,  mountioK  10  or  12  guna,  in  which  is  a  staff,  carr^ring  the 
Portoguese  flag.  This  Fort  da  Mina  nas  its  woila  whitewashed,  and  hence  u  cssiIt 
made  out.  Ponta  Peqiiena  is  high  and  wooded,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  ooast-.  Off  it 
u  a  reef,  a  cable's  length  io  extent.  It  is  above  half  a  mile  from  Ponta  do  Demook^ 
and  ia  the  Weat  point  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  ia  the  beet  ancboTBgc  a 
veaael  can  take  which  draws  above  lli  feet,  beoanse  it  is  sheltered  from  all  winda.  Its 
East  point  ia  called  Ponta  do  Siseo  (Danger  Point),  so  called  from  some  projecting  and 
covered  rocha.  The  bay  colled  Praya  Salgada,  to  the  East  of  this  point,  la  deep,  but 
the  aonndinga  do  not  show  more  than  4  to  13  fathoms  water.  There  is  a  wat«r  camnt 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  each  anslc,  near  each  of  which  ia  a  large  honae  and  &  chapel. 
From  Ponta  Ahbada,  the  Bast  point  of  this  bay,  to  Ponta  Oarj^,  a  rocky  projectmg 
cape,  covered  with  trees,  the  coast  trends  Sooth  and  S.W.  The  latter  cape  is  eteap- 
to,  aod  may  be  loanded  closely. 

Anohorege  in  the  Bav  of  Santo  Antonio  may  be  taken  with  the  flagstaff  in  the  fort 
bearing  S.  h;r  ^-i  and  tne  cbapel  of  Santa  Anna  about  N.E.,  in  6  fathoma,  mnddj 
bottom.  TluB  is  the  best  sheltered  spot,  but  it  is  close  to  ahoaler  water.  It  is  hipi 
water  in  the  bay  at  2''  45°  i  the  tides  rise,  at  springs,  6}  feet,  at  ordinary  times  5  fnt 
10  inches,  and  are  very  regular.  The  onrrenta  ore  notao,bntthe  tidal  atreaina  in  and 
ont  of  the  bay  are  weak. 

The  aaitem  cooit  of  the  {tlnnd,  southward  of  Ponta  da  Oarya,  tormt  a  bar  4f  nilef 
in  extent,  limited  to  the  South  by  Ponta  da  Mai.  The  coast  of  it  ia  fomed  of  rnckr 
cliffs,  many  of  which  ihow  deep  red  patches.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  its  Soath 
cod  is  the  point  of  Junction  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  acroaa  tlw 
ialand.  Southward,  of  thia  the  coast,  always  rugged  and  high,  estenda  to  Ponta  da 
Puo  Ntgro,  the  South  point  of  the  island :  it  ia  a  tongue  of  land,  abrupt  on  all  aides, 
with  rocky  cliffs,  end  off  its  extremity  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  usually  breaks.  At 
\\  miles  S.E.  by  S.  j  S.  from  it  is  a  large  islet,  about  3S0  feet,  high,  covered  with 
bo^es.  It  is  of  a  nngnlar  form,  and  ia  called  O  Caroqo,  or  on  some  charts  lUiaa 
Carocha  (the  Mitre),  by  the  English  called  the  Dalckmant  Cap,  from  ita  form  resem- 
bling a  hat  of  the  ITth  centurv.  Seen  from  the  S.E.,  it  seems  to  join  the  land  ;  it  is 
very  steep-to,  and  the  cbanuel  within  it  ia  clear,  and  30  &thoms  deep,  black  aand. 

The  SouGi  coatt  of  the  iiland,  between  Ponta  do  Pico  Negro  and  Ponta  OnMM,fiwma 
three  baya,  aeparated  by  rocky  paints :  the  shores  of  each  are  rery  rocky,  high,  and 
wooded,  and  are  commanded  by  the  high  peaks  of  the  aoqthem  chain  of  the  {eland. 
Ponta  Orotta,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  is  a  high,  rocky  cape,  formed  by  a  bill 
called  Barriga  Branca.  When  viewed  from  the  S.E.,  it  shows  two  conical  peaka 
close  together,  called  At  Jlfamat  (the  Papa).  The  point  ia  clear  and  steep-to.  Poida 
da  F^rmiga  is  2|  miles  N.W.  of  Ponta  Orassaj  it  is  the  South  point  of  a  small  oove, 
with  a  sandy  beach,  but  which  does  not  afford  any  shelter. 

PoKTA  DAS  AoULEAfl  is  the  weatem  point  of  Prince's  Island,  and  ia  also  the  B.W. 
limit  of  the  West  Bay,  the  aafeat  and  beat  on  the  island.  The  point  is  snrmonated  by 
a  peak  called  Jbci'nAa  ife  Cao  ^Rog's  SnoutL  which  stands  S.£.,  three-qiutrten  ef  a 
mile  from  the  point.  From  this  the  point  slopes  gently  down  to  the  sea,  and  tsmi- 
nates  in  a  large  rocky  islet,  called  Pedra  dm  Agulhat. 
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WEST  BAY,  or  BAHIA  DAS  AOULHAS,  which  it  boanded  to  the  N.E.  b; 
Fonta  Fedrinho,  dUUnt  from  Ponta  du  Agulha*  3  miles  to  N.E.  bj  E.  )  E.,  u  1} 
mile  deep  within  this  line.  When  teen  from  the  Weat,  this  bay  is  very  remarkable. 
In  the  forpgroond  appear  five  points,  which  ore  like  Sve  conical  ialets,  as  the  low  land 
behind  them  does  not  show  at  first ;  behind  these  are  the  Bico  do  Papagaio,  the 
Chnrotte,  and  O  Pico ;  and  to  the  right  the  peaked  rock  oalted  Pedra  das  Agulhas,  ao 
that  it  well  deserves  the  name  of  Bahia  das  As alhas  (the  bay  of  needle-shaped  peaks}. 
It  i*  sheltered  from  S.W.  winds,  and  also  perfiotly  so  from  the  S.E.  winds  of  tliB  tor- 
nado season.  It  is  clear  of  all  danger,  and  the  depths  diminish  ftradnaUy  from  ST 
fathoms  in  ita  opening  to  16  fathoms,  sandy  mad,  a  little  to  the  Eait  of  Poota  das 
Agulhaa. 

The  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  low,  and  formed  by  hills  separated  by  Talleys, 
through  which  flow  a  great  number  of  brooks,  which  furnish  ezcellent  water ;  one  of 
the  best  of  these  is  to  the  West  of  Roca  Ferreire,  a  large  house  on  a  hili  a  little  to 
the  East  of  Fta.  das  Agulbos. 

The  English  hare  a  coal  depot  in  this  bay,  for  their  et«am  vessels  on  the  African 
■tation,  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  alaie  trade.  It  is  high  water  in  the  bar, 
at  full  and  change,  at  3°  37° ;  the  tides  rise  5  feet  10  inches.  Tempests  frequently 
ocear,  in  which,  at  times,  tho  wind  blows  fWim  the  N.W.,  when  it  is  necessary  to  look 
to  the  moorings ;  bat  in  general  there  is  no  danger.  The  high  lands  attract  rain  ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  here,  as  at  the  Bay  of  Santo  Antonio,  that  it  lains  heavily  and 
for  a  long  time  on  the  land,  without  a  drop  falling  on  the  shipping  afioat. 

Ponta  Ptdrinha,  in  lat.  1°  3S'  20'  N.,  long.  7°  21'  47',  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  rocky 
cliff;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  hill,  the  temiDation  of  the  central  chain.  To  the  North 
of  the  point  is  a  small  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  the  North  point  of  which  is  worn 
throngn  by  the  sea,  and  called  Ponta  Purada  [pierced  point).  Beyond  this  the  coaati 
still  rocky,  forms  another  bay,  bounded  by  PonUt  da  Broa  Ptqutna  (Point  of  the 
Small  Loaf^,  which  is  1  j  miles  Nortb  of  tho  Fnrada.  The  coast  throognout  is  clear, 
and  with  depths  of  9  to  12  fathoms  almost  touching  the  shore.  Ponta  da  Mai- 
JfarMa,  two-thirds  of  amile  Nortb  of  the  former,  is  the  Wcstpoint  of  a  tolerably  large 
bay,  of  which  Ponta  Flora  is  the  East  limit.  It  is  clear  of  danger,  and  has  good  and 
safe  anchorage  i  the  only  drawback  being  that  common  to  all  the  bays  of  the  island, 
that  of  gusts  of  wind  and  calms,  caused  by  the  mountains.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
Mai-Martha  is  a  house  surrounded  by  some  huts  and  numerous  streams. 

The  PEDRAS  TINHOSAS  (scurfy  rocks),  or  Os  Fhadbs  (the  Brothers),  are  two 
conspicuous  islets  to  the  South  of  I.  do  Principe.  The  largest  and  highest,  which  is 
about  130  feet  in  elevation,  lies  le  miles  8,S.W.  J  W.  (S.  9"  W.,  true)  from  Pta,  daa 
Agulhas.  The  other,  which  bears  S.  13°  W.,  truK,  13  miles  from  the  same  point,  is 
also  high.  They  are  cevcred  with  bushes  on  their  summit.  The  lai^  isles  show  two 
paps  when  seen  from  East  or  West,  and  the  smaller  one  is  of  a  square  form,  and  at 
lis  S.W.  side  is  a  large  detached  lock.  They  are  both  marked  with  white  patchea, 
caused  by  the  dung  oF  the  sea  biids.  They  are  connected  with  I.  do  Principe  by  a 
bank  of  sonndings,  which  is  narrow  at  ita  South  end,  but  widens  to  northward;  the 
depths  on  it  are  considerable,  from  30  to  50  fathoms,  gravel,  sand,  and  in  some  place* 
rocky  bottom. 

Captain  Fisbboume  gives  the  following  observations  on  Prince's  Island,  which  he 
visited  iu  December,  1B41  ;~0n  leaving  Clarence  Cove  (Fernando  Fo)  for  Isle  Prince, 
or  the  Sonth,  yon  are  recommended  to  steer  to  the  eastward,  leaving  the  islands  to 
the  West  of  you,  bat  without  snfBeient  reason.  Although  you  avoid  the  current,  yoti 
have  to  mn  to  leeward  a  greater  distance  than  the  current  could  have  carried  you,  and 
all  which  distance  is  to  bo  made  good  against  the  current.  If  you  are  bound  oat  of 
the  Bight,  or  lo  any  of  the  islands,  in  steering  for  North-West  Bay,  Isle  Prince, 
where  we  were  bound  to,  allowance  most  be  made  for  the  easterly  set  of  the  current. 
A  sailing  vessel  making  it  to  tbe  southward  of  E.S.E.  had  better  ptaud  on  alt  night, 
or  till  she  could  weather  the  island,  thus  paxsing  to  the  southward  of  it ;  but  it  should 
not,  except  under  tbe  most  favourable  circumstances,  pass  between  the  Dutchman'! 
Cap  and  Isle  Prince,  as  the  winds  there  are  baffling  and  currents  variable.    In  thi* 
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Q  th«  following'  daj .  I  hare  known  a  Teeael  to  haTe  been 
u  •  "  ^^  North  mde,  which  will  sorely  follow  if  the  master  or 
oaptain  ts  timid,  as  he  will  lose  at  night  his  daylight  labour.  The  South  aide  of  ibe 
bay  is  to  be  avoided,  u  ^le  ground  is  foul,  tilt  yon  get  into  14  fathoms,  'whers  then 
is  good  anchorage,  freest  from  rain,  bnt  at  a  long  and  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
watering  place.  Vessels  may  go  into  8  fathoms  without  apprehenHan,  bringing 
Madame  Ferreira'a  hoiue  to  bear  about  E.8.E.  (East,  true). 

~  la  lady  is  of  considerable  notoriety  amongst  the  A&ican  squadion  for  her  hos- 
ty,  and  her  house  is  easily  distingniehed,  standing  on  a  hill,  and  being  the  only 
f  any  tise.  She  supplies  the  squadron  with  firewood  at  two  dollara  the  hun- 
dred pieoea,  2  feet  long  by  4J  inches  square ;  and  as  she  thus  clears  the  ground,  planla 
it  witn  sugar  canes.  She  has  lately  erected  sugar  and  timber  mills  to  be  driTen  by 
water,  at  an  expense  of  10,000  dollara ;  and  though  these,  and  all  her  aapplMa,  are 
from  France,  tbe  Local  Junta  are  jealous  of  her  English  intimacy,  and  wiU,  I  fbir. 
prevent  her  realising  the  benefits  which  her  enterprise  deaerree.^ — (The  works  an 
stated  to  be  abandoned.) 

The  water  here  is  excellent,  and  easily  obtained  in  uiy  qonntity.    The  wood  i« 

Citihl,  but  the  dark  coloured  of  great  epecifia  gravity  ia  entirely  to  be  preferred, 
f  may  be  obt^ed  at  Port  BL  Antonio,  or  from  Madame  Perreira  ;  at  tiinea  pigs, 
and  poultry,  bnt  not  in  quantity,  Onavas,  aonr-sope,  papans,  limes,  oranges,  bananas, 
pines,  and  cocoa-nnta,  are  to  be  had  here,  but  vams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  very  scane, 
coffee  is  plentiftil,  and  of  excellent  quality,  fin.  per  lb. ;  coooa  bean  is  good  and  cheep 

A  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  capabilities  of  thia  island,  which,  it  raay  be 
supposed,  exhausts  the  sulgect,  will  be  found  in  the  work  before  quoted,  by  Joe£  Jau.- 
quim  Lopes  de  Lima  (Ensaios  sobre  a  statistica,  &c.),  in  which  all  previous  notiees  are 
incorporated  and  quoted.  With  an  extract  from  that  work  we  conclude: — "This 
islaua  has  no  internal  trade,  as  it  has  but  one  town  ;  neither  has  it  any  praotieeUe 
roads,  beyond  the  Serra  do  Fapagaio  and  the  mountain  Dos  Picoa,  and  up  to  theae 
they  are  rather  tracks  than  paths.  The  language  spoken  is  the  same  mixed  diaket, 
Luio-Ethiope,  as  is  nsed  at  Ban  Thom6,  but  differently  acceutuated,  and  morti  ooinona 
in  the  African  words.  The  men  of  the  better  elsss  are  well  educated,  affable,  eour- 
teons,  and  hospitable,  speaking  and  writing  Portuguese  purely,  and  aome  of  them 
acquainted  with  other  European  languages.  The  ladies  also  understand,  read,  and 
write  Portuguese.  The  lower  orders  are  rude,  superstitioua,  and  roost  indolent :  they 
cordially  detest  their  compatriots  of  San  Thomi,  who  in  turn  look  upon  them  witft 
equal  aTersiau."t 


ISLASD  OF  SA5  THOMB'. 

The  Island  of  San  ThoraC,  or  St.  Thomas,  is  another  Portuguese  possession.  It  it 
very  much  larger  than  the  Ilha  do  Principe,  and  of  greater  commercial  importance; 
but  it  is  less  useful  in  a  nantionl  view,  on  acoonnt  of  its  want  of  harbours. 

The  date  of  its  discovery,  like  that  of  the  preoeding  island,  is  now  lost  in  some  ob- 
scurity, OS  baa  been  before  stated ;  but  the  great  probability  is  that  it  was  first  seen 
by  Joao  de  Sant«rem  and  Fero  de  Escobar,  two  noble  Portuguese,  who  had  Martanho 
Fernandez  ^f  Lisbon)  and  Alvaro  Esteves  (of  Lagos)  as  pilots.  After  discovering 
Cape  Lopo  Oonj^alves  (Cape  Lopez),  they  saw  this  island  on  December  21st,  1470  (the 
feast  of  St.  Thomas).  As  in  the  former  description,  we  have  drawn  our  information 
from  the  work  of  J.  J.  Lopes  de  Lima,  where  a  fall  and  interesting  account  of  all  the 


■  "  NauUcnl  Magazine,"  February,  1843,  p.  86. 

t  Eniwio  sobre  h  statiatica,  &c.,  livro  ii.,  pail  ii.,  p.  Z5. 
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putionkn  of  thia  iiland  will  be  found.*  It  nu  flr«t  oolaniEed  by  Jooo  de  Futk,  in 
virtue  of  a  wernint  ftwii  King  Jmo  II.,  dated  September  24th,  148S,  which  gftve 
Inrfte  privileges,  and  theee  were  aflerwarde  eiteaded.  FoBtcred  by  royal  care,  thij 
island  became  tho  chief  emporium  of  Portngnase  colonial  commerce ;  and  ciiltiTstion, 
roada,  villages,  and  public  walks  added  very  ^refttly  to  the  proBperity  of  its  mercan- 
tile interest!.  Its  chief  prodsctions  were  indigo,  sugar,  and  coffee.  In  the  statistical 
work  mentioned,  the  jHtwreaa  of  this  commerce,  and  the  laeaDS  by  which  it  was  fos- 
tered, are  related,  the  information  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  "historian,  Torre  de 
Tombo.  Onaeanse  of  the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  this  island  was  the  urgression 
of  a  bo^  of  AngolartM  (nogroea  of  An^la},  which  bad  been  wrecked  in  a'  sUtve  ship 
on  the  Sete  Peieu,  and  had  lived  and  increased  in  the  bosh,  aud  in  the  year  1074, 
made  an  attack  on  the  nnsuspecting  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Sao  Thom^  was  bnmt 
in  16%S;  mod  the  bush  warfare  was  kept  up  againit  them,  bnt  they  were  not  com- 
pletely snbdned  till  near  a  century  afterwards.  A  chain  of  troubles,  among  whicb 
the  attacks  by  pirates  at  different  times,  and  the  Gnropean  war,  brought  this  island, 
from  its  once  prosperoas  condition,  to  a  state  of  min.  But  one  of  the  chief  cansee  of 
the  desolation  of  San  I'homS  was  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  Braidl,  the  superior 
climate  of  which,  combined  with  it«  inimunitv  from  the  troubles  just  named,  and  its 
—  it  extent,  soon  attracted  all  the  colonists  of  San  Thom£  thither,  and  it  is  now  left  a 


Tlie  Island  of  San  Thom6  is  divided  into  eight  firegoesias,  or  parishes,  two  of  wbich 
uein  the  town  or  city;  theee  oontained,  in  1844,1,432  fire  hearths;  of  the  population, 
33  men  and  14  women  were  white  or  mnlattoes,  bnt  of  theee  47,  20  were  leas  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  none  above  sixty.  They  all  lived  in  the  town  of  San  Thom6. 
Of  fSree  n^roes,  2,801  men,  3,0S1  women;  togethei,  0.932.  Of  slaves,  1,061  men, 
1,139  women ;  together,  2,190 ;  making  a  total  of  8,169  inhabitants. 

The  Island  of  San  Thom6  is  nearly  all  monntainoos.  In  its  eentral  and  western 
parta  is  a  verjr  high  peak,  called  Pieo  do  San  nomi,  covered  with  a  Twy  dense  mass 
of  trees.  Its  peu  is  frequently  covered  with  snow,  and  is  7,000  feet  aoove  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  3  miles  East  of  this  is  the  peak  of  Jttna  de  Chavt*,  6,913  feet  high, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  De  Langle.  A  little  to  the  North  of  this  is 
another,  equally  high.  From  this  central  mans  two  chains  diverge,  one  towards  the 
East  to  the  Bay  of  Hecia  Alves,  and  the  other  to  S.E.,  having,  among  other  peaks, 
tbose  of  Maria  Farrtandat  and  that  of  Macendom,  the  last  being  close  to  the  shore. 
From  theee  last  moantainB  the  chain  trends  to  the  S.W.,  terminating  in  the  pointed 
peaks  of  Cao  Oranifeand  Cao  Ftquena,  The  North  point  of  the  island  is  an  extensive 
plain,  watered  by  a  multitude  of  rivnlets. 

The  idand,  seen  from  tho  N.N.E.  at  a  distanoe  of  60  miles,  shows  as  three  very  con- 

Iiicnons  mountains;  Pico  do  San  Thom£,  the  summit  of  which  is  almost  hidden  by 
onda;  the  Cao  Grande,  with  its  needle-shaped  peak;  and  Maria  Femandei,  the  top 
li  is  in  the  form  of  a  suirar'loaf.     I'he  bland  is  20  miles  lone  from  North  to 

niles  S.  33°  W. 
.....  .   ,  „  1  of  the  islanc 

itoelf.  It  possesses  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  that  can  be  imagined,  but  labour  ii 
wanting  for  its  cultivation.  Its  chief  products  for  exportation  are  coffee  and  cocoa. 
I'he  same  description  of  fresh  provisions  and  refreshments  may  be  got  here  as  at  I.  do 
Principe.  The  chief  town  is  San  Thome,  in  the  Bay  of  Anna  de  Cnaves,  on  the  N.B. 
part  of  the  island,  the  name  of  the  bay  being  frequently  confused  with  that  of  the 
city.  This  bay,  and  that  of  Santa  Catbarina  in  the  8.W.  part,  are  the  only  good  an- 
chorages for  vessels  of  any  bvrden. 

The  following  view  of  St.  Thomas's  Island,  8  or  9  miles  distant,  was  l«kon  by  Capt. 


•  IWd.,  livro  ii.,  part,  ii.,  oapitnlo  i. 


£ 
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Sir  George  Tanng,  and  ii  presnined  to  be  correct.    The  siuninit  of  the  pMtk  ia  g 
rally  cOTerod  with  a  cloud  that  appears  like  Bmofce. 


S.byS.  S.S.  i  S. 

Ponta  do  FigO  is  the  N.W.  point  of  the  bland.  It  is  high,  peaked,  and  cli%. 
At  1^  niile  East  of  it  ia  Ponla  Carregada,  low  at  its  extremitj,  and  Bnnnoanted  bj  • 
conical  hillock,  called  Xarro  Carrtgado,  There  are  rocks  eztendiog  off  these  pointi. 
Mine  of  which  carer  at  high  water.  Ponta  ^Agoa  Amho  ia  IJ  mile  East,  true,  fam 
the  former  point.  (On  the  Portngnese  chart  the  Point  is  called  Motto  Peixe,  while 
that  so  called  by  M.  Kerhallet  is  without  any  name).  The  shore  between  tbim.  is 
broken,  and  coasista  of  black  rocks.  From  this  last  point  the  coast  trends  S.E.  to 
Fonta  do  Feixe  [or  Ponta  do  Femao  Dias),  a  rocky  projecting  cape,  on  which  atands 
the  Morro  do  Peixi  and  the  chapel  of  San  Francuco.  It  is  a  good  mark  for  the  an- 
chorage  of  Das  Cabras,  or  Man-of-Wor  Aoad. 

The  nheo  da*  Cabraa  is  in  lat.  0°  24'  10'  N.,  lone,  6°  11'  31'  £.,  at  IJ  mile  dM 
Bast  trvta  Pta.  do  Peixe.  It  consists  of  two  hummo^  on  alow  land.  It  may  bs 
seen  at  16  or  18  miles  off.  Man-of-Wor  Road,  or  the  anehoraga  of  Das  Cabrat„  lies 
between  Ponta  Carregada,  to  the  West,  and  Ponta  do  Peixe,  to  the  East.  It  is  eaalj 
taken,  and  the  northern  coast  of  San  Thomg  is  vety  pleasant  in  appearance,  as  ia  also 
the  eaatem  aide.  A  rich  verduie  coversthe  hills,  and  groups  of  fine  trees  ore  scattered 
oTer  the  plains.  From  the  anchorage  above  indicated  a  remarkable  hill  will  bear 
S.W.  by  W.  i  it  is  crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees,  and  resembles  a  helmet  or  caoqa^ 
and  hence  is  called  O  Capacete. 

Kan-of-Wai  Boad,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  is  a  fine  spot  for  email  vewel*, 
bat  large  ships  are  obliged  to  lie  ont  in  the  open  road,  in  fVom  10  to  18  fathonoa,  where 
there  is  good  ground  and  smooth  water;  though  it  is  dangerons  lying  there  in  the 
season  of  the  tornadoes,  as  they  prevail  from  the  N.E.  directly  npon  the  shore. 

It  appears,  from  the  Journal  of  Sir  George  Young,  that  being  at  Badagry,  and  oV 
serring  in  the  evening  a  tornado  coming  on,  they  ran  np  as  far  as  Whydah,  and  thence 
npon  a  stretch  to  St.  Thomas's.  The  island  was  made  in  eight  days,  bnt  fbnr  or  five 
days  more  elapsed  in  getting  round  to  the  bay. 

The  marks  for  anchoring  in  Man-of^  War  Hood  are,  Ilheo  das  Cabras,  or  Ooat  lale, 
making  like  a  saddle,  and  bearing  8.E.  i  S,  i  San  Francisco  (or  Misericordi^ Chapel}, 
seated  on  a  hill,  on  with  a  black  rock  upon  the  shore,  and  bearing  S.  by  W. ;  the 
white  mansion  house  upon  the  shore,  called  Fcmandilla  house,*  S.W.  i  W.  From 
the  latter,  the  wateriog  place  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

The  watering  is  very  eaay  here,  from  a  fine,  small,  rapid  river,  called  the  Sio  do 
Ouro,  that  vents  itself  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  river  at 
the  town,  where  the  women  are  for  ever  washing  with  nastf,  stinking  palm  oil  soap. 
Plenty  of  wood  is  also  to  be  obtained  here.  It  ia  better  to  land,  for  watering,  a  little 
to  the  West  of  the  river,  aa  there  is  a  strong  surf  on  its  bar. 

Man-of-War  Road  ia  a  preferable  anchorage  to  that  of  Anna  de  Chaves,  particalarly 
in  the  tornado  season;  aa  the  winds,  which  blow  directly  into  the  latter  bay,  lead  clear 
ont  to  sea  from  the  former. 


a  May,  1S32,   Captain  (siaeB 
■  ■    "    24'  ir  N.,lon 
I   the  lon^tndi  ' 
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a  the  fbrmer,  bnt  u  moie  eaulj-  ob- 
Eoept  what  loaf  be  brought  on  boArd  bj  the 
Guioet,  muat  however  be  tent  for  to  Anna  da  Chavea,  the  market  place  here  being  well 
and  icaMDablj  supplied  with  tropical  fruits,  Tegetablea,  egge,  flsh,  ponltry,  plga, 
goati,  Bod  came. 


le  of  no  great  elevation,  is  a  well  bailt  brick  ohuTch,  that  of  H. 
Praneiaoo,  befbra  mentioned. 

PoTtta  da  Diogo  Nunet,  or,  as  it  !■  called  by  M.  Kerhallet,  Fta.  da  Vateoneeilat,  ia 
2)  miles  8.E.  by  S.  1  B.  ttam  Ponta  do  Peixe,  aa  it  ia  termed  bj  the  latter.  Pta.  de 
Oiogo  Nanea  is  low,  and  not  easily  made  out  when  bearing  West ;  ta  the  northward 
of  it  a  small  river,  Bibeira  d«  Dingo  Nttnaa,  enteia  the  sea.  To  the  southward  of  the 
paint  is  a  amall  bay,  called  Proya  Z/ogarlo,  or  £aJiia  da  VateoneaUot,  from  the  name 
of  the  navigator  said  to  have  discovered  the  island ;  its  shore  ia  aandj,  bnt  it  can 
only  be  nsod  by  small  veeeela.  A  small  river,  the  Sio  da  Malo,  enters  its  southern 
comer. 

ASSL  DS  CHAVES  BAT.— This,  which  is  frequently  hot  erroneonaly  called 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Anna,  lies  between  Fottta  da  Anna  da  Chavaa*  and  that  of  San  Se- 
bastian, which  bear  from  each  other  E.B.E.  and  WJf.W.,  1  1-lOth  mile  apart.  Both 
these  points  are  rockv,  and  that  of  San  Sebastiao  is  very  low.  To  the  West  of  the 
pointa  a  fine  beach  of  white  sand,  perfectly  regular,  Burrounds  the  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  stands  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  called  the  Cidade  da  Sao  Thoml,  and  not 
Santa  Anna,  as  it  is  erroneonsly  called.  The  bav  is  perfeotlv  free  from  all  danger, 
and  although  it  is  open  to  Nortn  and  N.E.  Winos,  it  offers  (bnt  only  to  small  Teasels] 
K  safe  and  commodioDs  anchorage.  Those  which  draw  above  10  feet  cannot  enter 
■ufficientlf  within  the  points  to  be  qaite  ahelfered,  and  are  consequently  forced  to  re- 
main ontside.    The  bottom,  oeverthelese,  is  excellent  throtighout. 

A  bank  extends  off  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  the  limits  of  which  are  nearly 
marked  by  tiie  I.  daa  Cabraa,  aa  the  edge  of  it,  in  0  fathoms,  is  half  a  mite  Eaat  of  it. 
From  this  point  its  edge  trends  about  S.  J  W.,  ao  that  it  meets  the  shore  at  Pta.  Sao 
Sebastiao,  the  South  point  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  the  Bank  of  Santa  Anna,  and  on 
it  the  depth  varies  from  2  to  6  fathoms,  sand  and  shells.  This  is  not  the  only  bank 
vhioh  requires  caution  by  large  ships  coming  from  the  North  to  Anna  de  Chares,  or 
fi'om  SouUi  to  Man-of-War  Road,  There  are  two  others,  one  of  considerable  extent, 
called  tiie  Bank  da  Chavat,  with  6  fathoms  on  it  j  it  does  not  show.  It  may  be  passed 
half  a  mile  to  aouthward  by  keeping  Fort  San  Job£  to  West.  The  other  bank  is 
called  B.  do  Patcador,  and  is  verv  small.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  H 
fathoms  from  the  former  one,  and  has  a  depth  of  6^  fathoms  on  it.f  Large  ahips  miut 
paaa  to  the  South  of  this  to  come  to  the  Bay  of  Anna  de  Chaves ;  bnt  as  the  anchor- 
age for  thom  is  exposed,  and  daring  the  tornadoes  the  strength  of  the  ground  tackle 
is  the  only  safety,  that  of  Man-of-war  Road  is  preferable.  Captain  Eerhallet  aaya 
that  he  anchored  in  a  corvette  drawing  13)  feet  water,  with  Fort  San  Sebastiao  bear- 
ing S.W.  t  B„  and  Fort  San  Joai  N.W,  by  W,  J  W.,  in  5  &thoms,  sandy  bottom,  at 
1  S-lOth  milea  from  the  city. 

The  City  of  San  Thome,  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Anna  de  Chaves ;  it  extenda  in  the  form  of  an  arc  for  1)  mile  along  the  shore,  and 


*  TIuB  point  is  BometimM  called  O'que  d'El  B«y,  Houte  d'BI  fiei,  or  Cabo  Tenia. 
t    It  was  on  one  of  these  banks  that  H.M.8.  fiiinrf  stmd,  as  related  byKr  Home  Fop- 
ham;  andalao  thatonwhi^llis  OtMtnuMd  struck  itt  1781. 

S.  A.O.  *  C 
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covered  with  tilea,  for  the  moat  pmrt.    Some  of  them  are  Urge,  but  neuiy  aU  tuw  ■ 
wretched  appearance. 

There  ue  several  ohurohee  bailt  at  atone ;  among  others,  the  cathedral  (A  Si)  k 
CoRceifrao  and  La  Misericordia;  there  is  also  the  ciTil  priaoD,  the  town  haU 
(Caaa  de  Camara] ;  and  the  coBtom  hotue,  a  large  building  an  the  eclge  of  the 
Fio  de  AgoB  Grande  to  the  West  of  the  citj.  In  front  of  the  cnstom-ttoaM 
thej  have  commenced  a  qnay,  which  reoiaine  nnflnUhed  for  want  of  tiiiida. 
Oataide  the  city,  on  a  hill,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madre  de  Dioa.  In  the  town  at«  Aopi, 
■very  poor  in  appearance,  but  well  kept,  where  furniture,  eatables,  wine,  &c.,  are  bom, 
imported  by  European  veaseU,  and  chieQy  by  Americans.  A  market  is  held  ererf 
day  in  the  town,  where  provisiona  of  most  kinds  are  to  be  got.     Bnilocka  may  be  aUs 

Kt  bj  epplfinpr  to  the  merchanls.  Horses,  donkeje,  and  excellent  mules  are  alaots 
procured.  To  the  South  of  the  city  is  a  large  marah,  which  becomes  a  lake  dnriog 
the  rainy  wason.  Two  others  also  exist,  one  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  other  to  the  Wb«. 
These  render  a  residence  at  ISt.  ThomE  extremely  unhealthy  during  all  seaaoiis  of  the 
year.  The  water  of  the  Rio  de  Agoa  Grande,  near  the  customhouse,  is  excellent ;  it 
u  very  light  and  agreeable.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  boats  entering  the  riTer  on 
account  of  its  shallowness ;  near  the  entrance  it  is  croseed  by  a  rude  bridge  constructed 
in  18S0  of  simple  trunks  of  trees.  Tbe  population  of  the  two  parishes  of  San  Thme 
is  4,47Q,  inclading  the  whole  white  aad  mulatto  population  of  the  island. 

The  tides  are  regalar  in  the  Bay  of  Anna  da  Chavea.  They  rise  4  ft.  7  io.  It  b 
high  water  (establishmetit  of  the  port)  at  •I''  25°',  The  cnrtents  are  weak  and 
irregular  outside  the  hay,  hnt  frequently  to  North  and  N.N.E.* 

"The  country  in  the  Ticinity  of  Anna  de  Chavea  bears  convincing  proob  of  tfaeex- 
nberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  carpet  of  verdure,  enamelled  by  the  exqaiitU 
bloom  of  countless  plants,  truly  nnnonnces  with  what  a  mnnificent  hand  nature  has 
distributed  her  treaeures  in  the  favoured  localitiesof  these  sunny  ialaDds.  The  edible 
frnits  and  vegetables,  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  chiefly  thos^  wM^  cus- 
tom and  a  long  established  requisition  has  plentifully  called  into  cultivation.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  eonformicy  with  these  objects  that  the  mandioca,  or  sweet  caseada  {Jatra- 
phajanipha),  is  so  universally  planted  fur  the  manufactnre  of  brinha ;  inasmuch  as  it 
not  only  supplies  their  domestic  wants,  but  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  slave  ships  that  usually  touch  at  this  island  to  procure  a  sofficient 
quantity  of  it  for  the  subsiatencs  of  their  living  freights,  it  is  likewise  tranamitted 
to  the  other  Fortnguesv  possessions  in  Southern  Africa,  where,  from  the  aridity  of  the 
land  and  dearth  of  tain,  its  production  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  African 
bean,  or  cailavancy,  is  another  nseful  product,  held  in  much  request  by  the  foreign 
■hipping,  and  is  generally  purchased  to  promote  the  health  of  the  erews.  Limes,  , 
melons,  oranges,  yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  pineapples,  papaws, 
maize,  peppers,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  vegetable  esculents  found  in  western 
Africa,  are  readily  bartered  for  old  and  worn  out  apparel  in  preference  to  either 
money  or  spirits  ;  and  this  mode  of  payment  equally  applies  to  the  Islands  of  Prince's 
and  Anno  Bona,  the  nativesof  which  are  always  desirous  of  receiving  such  habili- 
mentii  in  exchsge  for  their  produce,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  coDcunence  with  thrir 
taste  and  vanity  for  dress.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  goats,  poultry,  turtle,  and  fish,  nay 
be  found,  more  or  less,  in  the  market,  the  price  of  the  former  being  regulated  by  the 


•  Captain  Fishbouma,  R.N.,  oa  arriving  at  Anna  do  Chaves  {Deoambar,  18*11,  fonnd  it 
to  be  very  shoat,  as  if  fllling  up.  Wood  and  water  were  very  scarce.  Wo  failed  in  ah- 
taining  stock,  of  which,  they  said,  there  was  plenty;  but  to  be  had  only  by  sending  into  tbi 
oonnby.  The  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  town  offered  loo  much  confirmation  of  this,  to 
induce  us  to  stop  and  moke  tho  experiment.  Some  remams  stQl  appear  of  the  short-lived 
'  wealth  and  quontionafale  proiperity  during  the  palmy  days  of  kidnapfung.  Althoogh  tha 
toil  is  as  rich,  we  could- olilain  but  a  fewnuserable  vegetables,  that  were  not  worth  oarrying. 
liagar  and  ooflee  were  exported  to  a  tolerable  extent  foimerly,  but  the  planter  has  "^ 
giatedtothsBranls. 
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quiuitity  reqnired  by  tht  v«nel ;  it,  hoTCTer,  oatinot  b«  procured  at  the  Mine  moderate 
rate  demanaed  in  otner  parti  of  theBight.' 

Bao  Sebaitiao  Point  is  the  South  limit  of  the  Bar.  The  fort,  or  Fbrtaltta  da 
Sao  S^MuHao,  etands  on  it  The  point,  according  to  M.  Kerballet,  ii  in  kt.O*  20' SO" 
N.,  lon^.  6°  42'  38'  E.  Variation,  20°  14'  W.  At  1  mile  from  the  fort  St.  Sebaatiao 
"  '■""  mtAJWtde  Sao  Jeronimo,  on  a  small  richly  wooded  eminence.  A  larg* 
irae  enters  the  sea  at  three'qnarter*  of  a  mile  Sonth  of  this.  Ponio  do  Prayao 
II  of  moderate  bei|r'i^;  ^"^  projecta  two-thirds  of  a  mile  beyond  the  tine  of  ooaat. 
Beyond  this  the  line  rises  rapidly,  and  at  I  mile  from  the  poiot  is  a  small  conical  hill, 
which  is  3^  miles  Sonth  of  Fort  S,  Sebastiao.  The  coast  South  of  this  is  mach  broken 
Dp,  and  within  the  space  of  3^  miles  fsrmi  two  bays,  or  rather  one  larger  bar  sepB> 
rated  into  two  by  a  rocky  point.  This  indeatation  is  called  by  the  French  Manuel 
the  Bay  of  Mecia  Area,  a  name  applied  by  the  Portagnete  to  a  smaller  hay  to  the 
Sonth  of  it.  These  two  bays  in  question  bein^  named  Fraya  do  Aimoxarim  and 
Enteada  dt  Snnta  Anna.  These  two  bays  are  rocky  i  those  in  the  northern  bay 
eover  and  nncoTer.    In  the  centre  of  the  soatbern  one  the  chapel  of  Santa  Anna 

Potita  do»  Angolaret^  is  4  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Fonts  do  Pr«yao.  It  is  of  medium 
height,  and  terminates  in  cliSa  toward  the  South.  On  its  extremity  a  single  palm 
tree,  and  tome  separate  clumps  of  trees,  wiil  be  seen.  The  I^ea  d«  Santa  Anna  (or 
PoatiUan's  Cap),  in  lat.  0°  14  10'  N.,  long.  6°  44'  7'  B.,  according  to  M.  EorhalUt.  is 
a  mile  off  the  preceding^  point.  It  has  a  rooicr  base,  moderately  high,  and  covered  with 
bushes  on  its  summit;  it  may  be  seen  16  miles  off.  There  is  a  passage  inside  it,  but 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  use  it.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the  bank  of  soondinga 
extend*  about  3  miles. 

The  Bay  of  Mecia  Alva,  to  iiie  South  of  Ponta  doa  AnKolarrs.is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  that  point  by  M.  Ecrhallet,  but  by  J.  J.  Lopes  de  Lima  is  termed  a«  above. 
It  is  a  small  sandy  cove  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  esteot.  Its  beach  is  intersected  by 
three  rivers,  of  which  those  to  the  North  and  South  are  important  waterconrses.  There 
are  some  houses  near  it,  but  it  has  no  shelter. 

At  Tmileaeonthwardof  Pontados  Angolareais  a  rock  called  Padra  Furada  (or 
pierced  rock),  which  liea  near  the  shore ;  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  b^ond  this  Is 
the  Pieo  Moeondom,  close  to  theshore.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  chain,  which  it 
connected  with  the  central  group  of  roonntaius,  and  hence  tarns  to  the  S.W.  To  the 
North  of  it  the  Agoa  Ixa,  a  small  stream,  reaches  the  sea,  and  ta  the  Sonth  of  it  ia  a 
■mall  indentation  called  Angra  Toldo. 


bv  a  oonicsl  hill.  To  the  South  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  Ponta  lirnatido 
£)iaz,  or  Ponta  Agoa,  which  is  2  4-Sth  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fonts  Santa  Maria  t  and  14 
miles  West  of  this  is  Ponta  Aguili,  which  is  high,  rocky,  and  slightly  projecting.  A 
reef  extends  off  it  one-third  of  a  mile,  the  ooter  rock  of  which  is  blackish,  and  named 
Agmii  Rock.  This  point  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Praia  dt  Lan^X  °^  Angra  dt  Sao  Jaoa 
a  circular  bay  of  abont  1  mile  in  its  opening.  Its  shore  is  rocky  throughout,  end 
three  rivers  fall  into  it.  At  the  West  part  of  the  bay  is  the  Tillage  of  the  same  name. 
The  coast  here  is  very  abrupt,  formed  by  the  slopes  from  the  Pico  do  Cao  Orand* 


"  Dr.  W.  F,  Daniell,  "  Medical  Topography,"  ftc,  pp.  173,  174. 

t  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  parish  or  Fregueda  of  Saota  Croi, 
which  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Flco  de  Uaria  Femsndei.  The  village  of  Santa  Cmc 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain. — M.  XtrMalM, 


BIGHT  OF  BIAFRA. 
Qi  about  2|  milM  North  ot  the  ba^ .    The  uiohong*  >a 

The  S.W.  print  of  the  bty  ia  fonta  Diego  Ntmtt,  haring  nan^  ■nnken  rocka  at  it> 
foot.  It  ii  (UTTiioaiited  bj  the  Aoo  Maeum,  aoeordinff  to  the  PortagnMe  anthoritT-. 
Ponta  Prtta  (Black  Point),  or  PotOa  do  Ithto  Orandt,  ia  1]  mile*  B.W.  J  S.  of  the 
Ibnoer,  and  U  tho  West  point  of  a  nairow  bnt  deep  bay,  called  B^Ma  d»  Prannmsa, 
which,  being  open  to  the  B.E.  winds,  ia  only  naed  b;  Bmall  coutera  of  the  ialand. 
Ponta  IVamanga,  iti  &.W.  point,  ia  a  lairn  rockj  print,  with  a  hill  on  it  dose  to 
the  aea.  Abore  the  eliili  is  a  flat-topped  hill,  on  whicb  atandi  the  Tillage  of  8m»U 
Catharina. 

At  $el» PedratCtbe  Seven  Stoaes],  a  reef  about  half  amile  in  diameter,  lies  3|  miki 
E.S.E.  of  Ponta  Preta.  The  largest  and  highest  of  these  rock«  an  in  the  oeotn  of 
the  ^Toup,  which  bj  day  is  not  dangeroui,  hat  by  night  leqniring  great  caation,  as  it 
is  verj-  btcep-to.  It  stands  vety  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings.  Tbe  psange 
between  them  and  the  coast  varies  in  depth  from  32  to  30  fathoms. 

Ponta  da  Bales. — The  South  point  of  the  island,  1^  miles  from  the  fbrmer 
point,  isin  lat.  O'O'ld' N.,  long.  6'  29'  42'  E.,  according  to  M.  Kerhallct.  It  is 
pointed,  rockv,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  conical  peak.  The  ^  '  ' 
20=  U  W. 


high,  covered  with  large  trees,  among  which  are  some  eocoanuta,  and  has  at  its  North 
part  a  small  oonical  hill.  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  ehows  as  two  islets.  The  lalaad  is 
remarkably  placed,  as  the  Equator  cross  its  North  end.  The  only  landing  ia  an  the 
North  side,  in  a  valley,  near  which  are  two  springs,  which  are  connected  with  the  sea 
in  some  way,  as  they  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide.  The  island  ia,  or  was,  inhabited  by 
a  single  indiTidoal,  and  poultry,  piaa,  and  ^ats,  may  be  gat.  A  Taat  number  of 
tartle  doves  (rolai)  live  m  the  woods,  and  give  name  to  tbe  island.  Tbe  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast  is  safe,  and  from  7  to  10  ftLtboms. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  this  channel  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Ilheo  das  Kolas,  in  Si 
to  4j  fathoms,  with  the  sammit  hearina'  8.E.  at  two-thirds-of  a  mile  distance,  «>d 
here  is  shelter  against  the  8.E.  winds  during  the  tornadoes.  In  any  caae,  should  tbe 
vessel  drive,  she  can  get  out  to  sea ;  but  the  anchorage  it  not  good  for  South  and  8.W. 
winds,  which  generally  make  a  heavy  awelt.* 


water  in  the  hay.  The  North  point  of  it  is  called  by  M.  Xerhollet  Santa  Catharina ; 
by  Sen.  de  Lima,  Hmta  do  Homem  da  Capa,  and  consists  of  high  cliffs.  At  a  mile  to 
the  Weil  of  it,  according  to  the  latter  antbority,  is  a  reef  called  Saka  de  Flamemfo. 
The  Ilkeo  Macaco  (Monkey  Island),  a  high  rook  close  to  the  shore,  is  2}  miles  1101&- 
ward,  and  lies  in  a  line  with  tbe  two  peaks  of  Cao  Orande  and  Cao  Fcqueno.  Tbn« 
are  two  other  peaks  above  the  cliffk,  called  Pieo  do  fraya  Lan^,  and  Abo  da  J>vtm. 
Near  the  isluid  are  some  fishermen's  hnta.     The  bay  to  the  southward  of  it  i* 


*  Oiplain  Fiihbounte  says,  "Thn  snchoroge  between  Ilha  das  Rotas  and  St  Thomas,  in 
6  fathoms,  where  we  stopped  after  leaving  Aima  de  Chaves,  is  well  sheltered  and  conveoiiait 
for  wooding ;  but  water  can  alons  be  got  from  lAe  St.  Thomas  opposite,  and  dient  in  any 
quautiW,  sad  very  good.  We  obtained  a  small  aupply  of  jngs,  poultn,  turtle,  and  flsfc, 
evei7  lUy.  The  cmcers  succeeded  in  shooting  a  oonaiaerable  number  of  wood  pigeona  snd 
doves,  which  proved  a  grateful  addition  to  the  sick  men's  mess. 

"  The  Bay  opposite,  in  St.  Thomas's,  is  &r  from  being  a  desirable  anchorage ;  even  a 
steamer,  without  coal,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  coming  out  at  times :  green  wood  giving  1 
vary  insufficient  quantity  of  steam  to  make  head  against  the  cross  sea  which  gmerdly  pre- 
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o«Ued  iVoya  Oranda  do  Calabo^o,  and  thki  to  the  northwud  iVoya  da  i^rta,  or 
Prajfa  Lat^a. 

Ponta  Oaiado,  4^  miim  North  of  Mbobco  IiUnd,  is  formed  of  elifi,  and  u  n- 
markable  for  three  rocky  Uleta,  eqoallf  hi^h,  near  it.  The  S.W,  tnd  lu-gert  ia 
called  Ilheo  de  S.  Xtgual ;  that  to  S.E.  is  llheo  Oabado  i  and  the  North  ii  IlAto  For- 
moto ;  the  two  largest  ore  covered  with  bushes.  The  Morro  da  Soiaa,  a  amatl  bill 
standing  above  the  lea,  is  21  miloa  North  of  Ilheo  Fonnoso,  and  is  recognisabie 
a1«o  bj  a  enial),  low,  rockj  island,  Ilheo  de  Joanna  d«  Soiua,  close  to  the  coast.  A 
reef  is  marked  on  the  Fortugneee  charts  as  extending  sonlhward  from  the  Point. 
Jlheo  Venangih  it  three-quarters  of  a  roils  beyond  toe  last  island,  and  high  and 
wedge-shaped.    /M«o  Oooo  is  1}  mile  from  the  Morro  de  Soueo. 

PoBta  Fnrftda,  formed  of  low  perpendicular  eli&,  pierced  by  the  eea,  is  the  West 

Soint  of  the  island.  According  to  M.  Kerhallet,  it  is  in  lat.  0°  13'  SO*  N.,  long.  6°  SO' 
V  E.  Ponta  Akinao  is  3  miles  beyond  this  to  the  northward,  and  is  the  South 
limit  of  a  shallow  bay  called  Enteada  de  Santa  Catharina,  the  North  limit  of  which 
is  Ponta  Diogo  Vat,  3  miles  beyond.  The  coast  here  rises  rapidly  towards  the  Pica 
d«  Sao  ThofM  and  the  central  chain  of  the  island.  From  the  last  named  point  to 
FonU  Figo,  the  N.  W.  point  of  S.  Thom£,  the  only  projectioDs  noticeable  are  PotOa  da 
Prainka  aad  Ponta  Cadao,  which  project  slightly  twyond  the  line  of  coast. 

The  whole  of  the  West  coast  has  been  but  little  examined  or  frequented,  and  ought 
to  be  avoid«d,  especially  during  oalms.    It  has  Tciy  few  inhabitants. 


ANHO  BOHA. 

ANNO  BONA,  mr  Ahno  Bou,  ii  a  beautiful  little  island,  in  lat.  1°  2B'  S.,  long. 
£°  36'  E.  It  is  inhabited  whollv  by  blacks,  who  formerly  considered  themselTse  sub- 
jects of  Portugal,  but  the  islana  is  now  claimed  as  a  possession  of  Spain.  Tlxe  island 
IB  of  a  conical  form  g  and  around  the  base,  next  the  sea,  is  a  narrow  margin,  abont  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  b  covered  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  plantain; 
tue  cone  itself  is  beautifully  wooded  to  tke  summit.  The  natives  appear  simple  and 
inoffensive,  and  obtain  their  sobsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  margin  of  an  open  bay  on  the  N.E.  side,  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  may  contain  400  or  500  inhabitants. 


Ahiio  B«m  If'.S.  W.  12  Iraguei,  at  letn  by  Obtain  Jatntt  Wattiut  Me»ltalh. 

The  island  was  ptobably  fint  discovered  by  Joao  de  Santarem  and  Pero  de  Esoobar 
on  Jan.  1, 1471,  and  was  named  Anno  Bom,  or  Oood  Ytar  Island,  from  being  first 
deeeried  on  a  New  Year's  Day.  Its  central  land  ia  ao  big'h,  that  it  may  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  leagues ;  and  its  uiores  may  be  approai^ied 
with  safety,  in  any  direction,  so  near  as  a  mile.  Its  base,  where  it  emet^tea  from  the 
sea,  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference  g  from  which  the  land .  rises,  in  varied  and 
pictoieaque  forms,  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  orange  and  lime  txeee ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
angar-loaf  roonntain  there  is  a  pond  of  freeb  water.  The  anohoring  place  ia  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  town  near  to  the  shore,  defended  by  a  small 
intrenchment  of  stones ;  abreast  of  which,  and  about  half  la  thr«e-quarten  of  a  nile 
from  the  beach,  there  is  from  10  to  IS  fathoms  of  water,  good  sandy  holding  gnnind. 
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Tenr  amootb  riding,  and  a  convenient  knding<plftce.  Off  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Mland. 
and  at  a  good  dittanoe  from  the  shore,  ia  a  Btnall  isUod  or  rock  in  the  form  of  a 
SD^ar-loaf ;  between  which  and  the  land  there  if  a  good  pawage  for  ship*  ;  «nd  near 
the  shore,  approaching  the  anohoring-ptacei  are  aeen  seTen  rocts  above  water,  irhid 
should  be  caref'iUj  avoided,  ae  also  a  sand-bank  to  the  northward  of  the  town.  On 
the  S.E.  aide  of  the  island  there  ii  good  t^«ah  water,  which  mns  down  the  oioantaia 
throogh  a  valley  of  orange  trees  ;  but  the  watering  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by 
atones  and  breakers. 

The  wind  about  the  island  blows  with  a  moderate  force,  and  little  variation,  frsa 
the  Soath  and  S.W.  qiiarter,  thronghout  the  year  ;  so  that,  as  ships  lie  there  ander 
shelter  of  the  land,  thej  ride  at  anchor  exceedinglj  easj  and  safe,  and  the  navigator 
has  little  or  no  danger  to  apprehend  ftrom  wind  and  weather,  excepting  nbont  the 
months  of  March  and  September,  when  tornadoes,  or  strong  gusts  of  wind  from  the 
eastward,  prevail  at  times  over  the  general  sea  breeze,  and  l>low  direct  into  tbe  an- 
choiage ;  but,  fortunately,  the  previous  gloominess  of  the  horizon  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  heavj  thunder  and  lightning  bj  which  thej  are  preceded  always  giTs  timelj 
notice  to  those  who  hare  not  the  ground  tackling  requisite  for  riding  them  oat,  ta 
get  under  sail,  and  withstand  their  fury  in  the  offing. 

In  point  of  salubrity  to  European  visitants,  this  island  could  scarcely  fail  of  proTing 
snpenor  to  any  of  our  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  ia  mnch 
better  suited  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans  than  the  climate  of  any  other  African 
island,  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  at  a  shorter  distance  from  tbe  ooDttueot.  It 
is  situated  far  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pestilential  vapours  and  excosaiTe  heavy 
dews  and  rains  which  are  so  prevalent,  and  so  fatal  to  Europeans,  on  tbe  coast  ctf 
tbe  continent;  and  it  does  not  contain  any  marshy  land,  nor  stagnant  waters,  within 
its  shores. 

Tbe  island  produces  plenty  of  wood,  suitable  for  firing,  and  is  welt  supplied  with 
pure  fresh  water,  whidi  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distanoe  from  the  anchorage,  to 
the  S.E.  I  and  ships  nay  soon  procure  a  supply,  either  by  means  of  their  own  bests 
and  people,  or  by  employing  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  It  also  produces  plenty  of 
refreshments,  and  very  cheap.  There  are  cows,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  and  many  hogs  ; 
together  with  sugar-canes,  plantains,  bananas,  pineapples,  cocoa-nuts,  pomegranates 
oranges,  limes,  tamarinds,  yams,  and  oassada.  But  orung^  are  the  fruit  witb  which 
the  island  most  abounds  ;  the  quantity  of  them  is  incredible,  and  they  may  be  ob- 
tained all  the  year  round;  they  are  full  of  jnioe,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  A  little 
ootton  likewise  grows  on  the  island,  which  is  sent  to  Portugal.  By  properly  en- 
Goura^ng  the  natives,  they  might  doubtless  bo  very  soon  brought  to  supply  any 

Smtity  of  those  end  other  refreshments  that  ships  might  need ;  and  should  anything        , 
e  be  required,  such  as  bullocks,  rice,  Indian  corn,  cslavancies,  and  yams,  or  even 
ship  timber  and  Inmber,  tbe  island  could  be  readily  and  abundantly  stocked  from  tbe 
neigbbonring  continent. 

There  are  about  2,000  inhabitants  on  the  island,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Fortngnesa        | 
and  African  negroes ;  the  latter  people  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  cargo  of       ; 
negro  slaves,  that  were  shipwrecked  there  on  their  passage  to  Brosit.     They  are,  on        j 
the  whole,  a  stout,  hardy,  active,  and  half  civilized  people,  capable  of  becoming,        1 
under  a  liberal  establishment,  industrious,  useful,  and  onlerly  subjects.    Even  in  their        j 
present  state  of  degradation  and  wretchedness,  they  may  be  found  extremely  osefol 
to  ships  touching  here  ;  for  besides  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  should  any  ship 
be  in  distress,  through  sickness  or  moriality  of  her  crew,  assistance  from  these  people 
may  be  obtained  on  very  reasonable  terms ;  and  many  of  them  are  not  only  tolerably 
good  seamen,  bnt  also  capable  of  great  improvement  in  that  capacity  ;  this  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  experienced  by  our  Guinea-men.* 
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To  those  eommanden  who  Iutb  vUited  Anno  Bon&,  or  been  in  the  pnctioe  of 
tndin^  to  the  cooat  of  Africa,  no  inatructions  are  here  required  for  their  ^Ternment 
M  the  island ;  but  it  may  be  neceasaiy  to  acquaint  othcre,  who  are  Btrangera  there, 
that  nndei  the  prcBcnt  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  thej  do  not  require  money 
tot  any  of  the  refreshment*  or  necBssaries  they  can  supply,  nor  are  there  any  estab- 
lished oostoms  payable  to  them  for  anchorage  or  water.  Seamen's  clothing,  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  bats  and  worsted  caps,  hBidwore  and 
earthenware,  gunpowder,  spirits,  leaf  tobacco  and  pipes,  also  salt,  and  eTen  any  sorts 
of  old  clothe*,  are  much  more  acceptable  to  them  toan  either  gold  or  sil*er ;  and  an 
assortment  of  these  articles,  to  the  amonnt  of  £5  or  £10,  will  be  sufficient  with  good 
humour,  ingennitr,  and  dexterous  management,  to  parchase  as  much  live  stock, 
ponltty,  fruit,  and  vcKctablos,  as  any  of  onr  ships  might  need.  Though  there  is  no 
anty  claimed  for  anchorage  or  water,  it  is  customary  to  make  a  present  to  tl^e  go- 
Temor  of  a  few  of  the  above-men  tiooed  articles,  as  also  to  the  pneat,  and  to  him  who 
acts  as  lingnist  or  tradesman.* 

The  governor  of  the  island  n  a  native.  He  comes  off  to  shipping  in  great  state, 
seated  in  a  chair,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  desirous  of  a  salute,  which  he 
seldom  receives ;  his  priocipal  object  being  to  obtain  the  presents,  which  may  thus  be 
considered  as  the  port  dues  of  the  place. 

The  island  is  3^  miles  long  irom  North  to  Sooth ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  1|  miles 
and  its  least  breadth  three-quarten  of  a  mile.  It  is  not  irregular  in  its  figure,  but 
resembles  Fernando  Po  in  this  respect.  It  is,  in  reality,  but  a  mountain,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  shore  into  three  chief  summits,  the  Highest  of  which  to  the  North, 
called  the  Peak  Do  Foyo,  la  3,2o0  feet  high.  It  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  top 
being  a  narrow  ledge,  not  more  than  35  feet  long,  and  wooded  four-fifths  of  its  height. 
At  iu  foot,  to  the  W.N.  W.,  is  a  small,  shallow  lake.f  At  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  island  from  the  North  rises  the  Peak  Do  Cantro,  and  a  little  to  the  South  of  it 
that  of  Do*  Stikadot  (furrows^,  so  called  from  its  appearance.  Around  the  base  of 
these  mountains  a  narrow  plain  enoirolea  the  island,  and  is  covered  with  oocoa-DDts 
and  plantains.    Otherwise,  the  island  is  thickly  wooded  throughout. 

Potnt  EttevM  is  the  N.W,  point  of  the  island,  and  consists  of  rocky  clifis,  which 
extend  as  fkr  as  Pt.  do  Hheo,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  and  then  commences 
a  sandy  shore,  reaching  to  the  North  point  of  the  island,  Pt.  Ban  Antonio.  From 
this  to  Pyramid  Point,  one-third  of  a  mile  8.B.  by  S.,  the  beach  is  still  sandy,  and 
between  them  is  the  village  of  iSan  Antonio  da  Praia,  the  capital  of  this  island.  It 
is  bnilt  on  the  beach,  amid  a  grove  of  a  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  houses  are  misenble, 
■mall,  and  mdely  constructed  of  rough  hewn  planks  and  mnd.  It  contains  400  or 
000  inhabitants.  Pyramid  Point  is  sandy,  and  is  vei^  remarkable  by  a  large  number 
of  black  rocks  off  it ;  one  of  these  is  very  high,  and  gives  name  to  the  cape. 


dnolions  of  a  cohudou  and  dpganeiate  kind,  scd  not  abDndant ;  and  its  inhabitants  a  most 
wretched  people.  Preceding  descriptions  of  the  island  may  have  been  overchaned  ui  one 
way  ;  but  we  are  assuted,  by  a  respoctsble  commander  acquainted  with  the  island,  that  this 
daecriptioQ  is  not  less  so  in  uiother.  The  bank  is  certainly  narrow,  and  caution  in  anchoi^ 
ing  is  requirsd ;  but  (o  an  eipsrienced  senmsn  it  cannot  be  considered  dsngerous.  It  is 
ol^,  at  least,  that  an  ample  supply  of  limes,  oranges,  bananas,  fOantsins,  and  other  re> 
freelmients  may  be  readily  and  cheaply  obtained  here. 

*  For  additional  infbrmation  as  to  Anno  Bona,  sse  a  "  Description  of  the  Island,  showing 
its  Eligibility  and  Importance  as  ss  Occasional  Place  of  Basort,  with  an  Appendis  on  the 
Oanaea  and  Prevention  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  among  Seamen  employed  in  the  African 
Trade ;"  by  Elliot  Arthy,  Surgeon,  London,  1S20.  This  little  work,  price  only  2s.,  is  wsU 
entitled  to  the  notice  t>f  our  readers.  Here  it  is  said  that  ships,  which  may  visit  St. 
Thomas's  or  Prince's  Islands,  are  required  to  pa;  84  ackiee,  or  tho  sum  of  £31  steriing,  tea 
custom  and  harbour  dues ;  and  a  furOier  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  that  are  landed. 
The  air  about  them,  moreover,  is  very  ii^uiious  to  stranger*. 

t  Dewription  by  the  officers  sttached  to  Captain  Owen's  Expedition. 
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Tlu  duMtJona  for  aaehorage  by  Comramnder  W.  B.  Oliver  t»  a*  follows  ; — Op«a 
the  low  rockj  point  to  the  westward  of  PTrvnid  Bock,  with  the  Bast  end  of  dia 
ohnreh  f  the  eaatem  bnildinp;  detached  from  the  village)  ;  yon  may  then,  by  keeinng 
Pyianiia  Book  on  with  a  high  rook  aver  it,  reaembling  a  fort,  steer  in  on  that  lina, 
and  cany  laiidr  bottom  from  19  to  3}  fathoau,  within  2  cable*'  lenstha  of  the  beach, 
when  lelet  Pouit  will  bear  W.  1  N.,  and  the  Pyramid  Rock  B.'E.bj  8.,  and  Tnitk 
laland  S.E.  by  E. 

Ponia  Pedrinia,  a  rocky  cliff,  is  S.H.  by  8.  }  S.  of  the  former;  aad  at  one-thiid 
of  a  miles  S.  by  K  from  it  is  PUi.  iFAgoa,  near  which  is  a  rimlet  of  very  dilBiwh 
aooen.  At  above  a  mile  southward  of  this  is  an  islet  of  very  aingiilar  fonn,  csUed 
liheo  Da  rortwiMo,  or  Turtle  Island.     It  is  in  lat.  1°  24'  18'  8.,  long.  0*  38'  lO*  E. ; 

variation  21°  0'  W. 


The  Cmrtntt  around  Anno  Bona  are  verr  variable  ;  ueTOitheleBB  the  island  acou 
to  He  In  the  Equatorial  Current,  which,  to  the  West  of  the  island,  runs  to  W.N.W. 
with  varying  rate.  In  April  and  June  it  rans  from  IS,  17,  to  24  milea  in  thetwenty- 
fonr  honrs.  To  the  South  of  the  island  they  sometimes  run  to  W.N.  W.  ;  at  others. 
North  and  N.N.W.,  and  even  N.N.E.  To  the  East  of  the  island  they  are  often 
mnninff  to  North,  N.N.B.,  and  even  N.E.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  dnring  calna, 
the  ancnorages  of  this  island  are  difficnlt  to  make.  To  the  North  and  Weat  <rf  Anno 
Bona  the  EquatJirial  Cnrrent  is  almost  oonataat 
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THE  COAST  OF  APEICA,  FEOM  CAPE  LOPEZ  TO  THE  CAPE 
OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  wasocB,  Sic.  at  Cod^  are  briefly  described  by  Lieut.  Bold  on  a  previoDS  pa^ ; 
and  aa  ever;  inrormation  |g  detirable  oa  a  coast  k>  little  known  a*  that  under  ood- 
aideratioa,  the  following  obserratioos,  bf  Captain  H-  J.  Matson,  R.N.,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable : — 

Seatoni,* — On  the  West  coast  of  Afi-ioa,  South  of  the  Equator,  the  raina  generally 
begin  earlj  in  NoTcmber,  and  continue  until  the  middle  of  April.  They  are  earlier 
on  the  coasts  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  aod  later  to  the  northuai-d  of  Congo.  To  the 
eonthward  ^f  10°  S.  there  is  occasonellj  not  an;  rain  whatever  for  (iovtral  yesrH  g 
but  sometimes  in  the  nionths  of  November  and  December  it  falls  in  excessive  quanti- 
tiea,  and  the  country  thea  becomes  in  parts  almost  inundated.  There  was  not  any 
rain  near .  Bengiiela  during  the  yearc  le40,<4t,  and  42  ;  but  the  appcai-ance  of  im- 
mense  watercourses,  in  which  were  large  trees  that  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
torrent!  many  miles  &om  the  interior,  amply  corroborate  this  statement. 

About  Eabcnda  and  Malemba  (lat.  5°  'M'  S.)  the  rains  are  very  heavy  from  tha 
beginning  of  December  until  the  middle  of  January.  To  the  southward  of  10°  S.  the 
moDtha  of  /annarj  and  Febraary  are  very  fine,  but  oppressively  hot  aud  soltry. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  the  most  unhealthy.  Thta  is  oving  to  th» 
exhalations  from  the  earth  af^er  the  heavy  rains,  which  the  light  sea  breezet  are  not 
■ufficient  to  ai«pel. 

From  May  to  September  are  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  months ;  the  skj  at 
this  time  w  generally  overcast  or  cloudy  j  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Angust  a 
thick  fog  [called  the  "smokes")  prevails;  it  is  not  caused  by  exhalations,  and  is 
neither  unwholesome  nor  unpleasant.  Tornadoes  occur  in  September  and  October  i 
they  generallv  blow  from  6.E.,  and  are  not  nearly  so  violent  as  those  to  the  north. 
ward  of  the  ^oator,  nor  are  they  usually  accompanied  with  heavy  rain. 

Windt. — From  Cape  Voltaa  to  Cap©  Negro  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  South, 
a  double-reefed  topsail  breeie.  From  Cape  Negro  to  Salinas  it  continue!  to  blow  np 
the  coast  from  S.S.W.  j  it  becomes  more  moderate  as  you  get  to  the  northward,  and 
when  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Mary  it  frequently  blows  from  S.W.  and  W.8.W, 

*  Captain  Ch.  Ph.  de  Eeihallet  says : — "  One  general  remark  to  be  made  on  the  seasons 

of  this  porliott  of  the  coast  is,  that  the  more  you  adnuice  Muthwatd  the  more  backward 

"  Eve^  time  the  sun,  in  its  alternate  passage  from  one  hanusphere  to  the  other,  is  in  tha 
aenilh  of^a  place,  this  period  is  generally  that  uf  the  bad  season,  of  rains,  and  eqnslls,  and 
storms.  In  placet  near  the  Equator,  these  passages  happening  every  six  months,  there 
may  be  reckoned  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry  seasons :  Ihe  former,  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  aenith  of  the  place  ;  tha  latter,  when  it  is  at  its  gieateet  distance  tiora  the  Equator, 
North  or  South.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  he  conaidarrd  Bb«iiliit«,  for  in  the  parts  near  tha 
Equator  what  may  be  caUed  the  dry  season  is  that  in  which  tbe  rains  are  not  heavv  or 
continual,  and  that  in  which  you  are  subjMt  to  storm!  and  tornadoes  has  its  intervals  of 
flns  weather. 

S.  A.O.  4  0 
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Between  SaIidm  and  the  River  Congo  the  prevailing  winda  are  8.W.  thiowhirt 
the  year.  The  sea  breete  generallj  seta  in  about  1"  p.m.  frain  W.8.W. ;  it  graainllr 
Teen  to  the  aoathward,  and  continue*  to  blow  from  8.S.W.  or  South  during  gmttt 
part  of  tliB  night,  and  become«  very  light  or  calm  before  daylight.  When  within  10 
or  U  milei  of  the  share,  the  land  breeze  will  reach  jou,  aud  oontinne  aametime  boa 
aunrise  until  8''  or  9^  a.m. ;  but  if  30  or  40  mile*  off  shore,  yon  will  generaliy  haw  a 
calm  fW)m  eanriae  until  noon.  The  aea  breeae  occasionally  lets  in  from  WJt.'W.  and 
N.W.  1  and  this  happen!  more  frequently  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  aod 
Baeember.  During  the  "  >mokei  (in  June,  July,  and  Aaguat],  the  wiods  are  tctj 
light,  and  blow  from  South  and  S.S.B.  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hoon. 

At  the  distance  of  80  or  100  mile*  off  shore,  the  8. W.  winds  become  more  regular  ; 
tbev  gradually  veer  round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  inperceptibli 
■rith  the  S.E.  trade.     A  line  drawn  from  the  Tropic  of  Caprioom,  in  long-.  6'  I 

;he  meridian  of  I"  "      '      "  '"'   ' 

the  S.E.  tiade. 


tbev  gradually  veer  round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  imperceptibly  oniB 
with  the  S.E.  trade.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Tropic  of  Caprioom,  in  long.  6'  Eaai,  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  Ut.  S°  South,  may  be  considered  as  the  e«ateni  limit  if 


From  the  Hiver  Congo  to  Cape  Lopei  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  ao  i^^nlsr. 
From  October  to  Aptil  the  winds  here  are  always  constantly  from  B.S.W.  and  8.W. : 
and  heavy  squalls  from  S.W.  and  West  occur  in  December  and  January.  From  May 
to  September  the  land  and  sea  brecEe*  are  more  regular  <  the  latter  at  thia  time  oftca 
•et  in  from  W.N.W.,  and  blow  during  the  night  from  S.W.  and  S.S. W. ;  and  tlien  the 
land  breeze  is  only  felt  close  to  shore. 

CterrMti. — A  current  is  almoat  oonatanfly  running  up  the  coast  of  Africa  tram  the 
Cape  of  Qnod  Hope  to  the  Kiver  Congo,  at  the  average  rate  of  1  mile  per  boor.  It  ii 
here  met  by  the  impetuous  stream  of  that  river,  which  mn*  with  undeviating  ngi- 
larity  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  at  the  rata  of  from  S  to  4  miles  in  the  boor,  until  it 
tinitea  with  the  Equatorial  current,  2°  or  3°  South  of  the  Equator.  The  atream.  of  lb* 
Congo  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  300  miles  from  its  entrance,  and  may  be  known  ij 
the  clayey  appearance  of  its  waters,  which  ore  of  a  yellowish  oUve  rreen  coloir. 
From  May  toOclober  the  current  occasionally  runs  to  the  sonthward,  etoaeloflx 
ihore,  and  continuea  to  do  so  for  forty-eight  hours. 

EoUer*  or  Caiima. — A  day  or  two  aR«r  the  new  moon,  in  the  montha  fh>m  May  t> 
September,  a  very  heavy  swell  sometimes  sets  in  along  the  whole  coast  ftam  3*  to  If 
South  i  this  occurs  more  frequently  durins  the  smokes.  It  render*  the  open  bajri 
very  dangerous  to  remain  at  anchor  in  where  the  water  is  very  shallow.  At  tiui 
time  it  is  nearly  a  calm,  never  more  than  a  very  light  breeie  ;  you  can  easily  wa^p 
outside  of  the  heavier  rollers  by  a  small  hawaer ;  or  you  can  ride  by  a  kedge  andwi 
and  hawaer,  when  the  chain  caole  would  snap  with  jerki,  cansed  by  the  andoen  inflox 
of  a  large  body  of  water  into  the  bay.  Dnring  the  period  of  cal§nui  yon  cannot  land 
on  the  coast,  except  in  the  surf  boata. 

BANK  OF  SOUNDINGS.*— From  Cape  Lopei,  the  bonndair  Uoe  of  the  bank  of 
soondinn,  i.B.,  where  there  ore  65  fhthonw  (100  metres),  ffradnally  become*  men 
distant  from  the  shore,  as  yon  go  southward,  aa  far  aa  the  ri^lit  hank  of  the  month  of 
the  River  Congo.  Off  C^pe  Lopez  it  is  about  8  or  10  milee  out,  and  theae  deep 
Bounding*  may  be  fbnnd  close  to  the  Cape  and  to  the  West  of  it. 

Near  the  River  Feman  Vas  it  extends  much  frirther,  and  attain*  a  breadth  of  2A  or 
as  milee,  which  it  keeps  aa  fiir  sa  Point  Sta.  Catherine.  From  this  point  the  line  of 
•oundingsof  05  fathoms  (100  metres)  retreats  from  the  coast ;  and  on  the  parallel  of 
Ft.  Pedras  it  is  48  miles  out. 

The  coast  from  Point  Pedraa  runs  to  the  S.E^,  and  it  seams  that  the  hoondary  line 

The  prevailing  nature  of  the  bank  ia  of  mud  near  the  shore,  u  (br  as  10  or  11  Jli-  '< 
■  Bemarki  by  Csptuin  Ch.  Ph.  de  Eerfaallet. 
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thoDu;  furtlieroiit  UfoDnd  grey  or  muddj  Mod,  KimMime*  und  knd  mvel,  and  rand 
tnized  with  co»I.  Thii  lut  kind  of  bottom  ii  faand  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  BiTer  Congo. 

It  b  ontj  in  some  placM,  u  near  Point  Pednu,  that  the  bottom  is  rocky.  The 
cooke  ere  unayi  a.  short  distance  from  the  coast,  to  which  a  good  berth  shoula  always 
be  givei)  when  jov  come  upon  this  kind  of  bottom. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bank  of  soundings  the  water  ahoaU  Tcry  sra- 
dnally  fi^  the  West  towards  the  shore.  We  have  stated  elsewhere  the  law  which 
•eems  to  regnlate  this,  and  which  renden  the  naTigation  safe.  Veuels  can  generally 
coast  along  2  miles  from  land  without  fear  of  danger.  Moreorer,  you  can  anchor  oa 
it  anywhere,  in  any-depth  you  choose. 

The  prefions  remarks  will  readily  snggest  what  eonree  yon  should  take  when 
sailing  along  this  coast  frtim  North  to  South.  So  that,  except  when  it  is  setting  to 
the  S.W.,  you  should  invariably  keep  oot  st  sea  beyond  the  inflnence  of  the  cDrrent, 
and  not  come  near  the  shore,  except  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeses  which 
begin  to  blow  about  sanrise,  or  a  few  hours  before.  lo  a  word,  yon  mnst  shape  yonr 
course  jost  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Senegambia  coast,  when  mnning  to  the  North  in  the 
fine  season. 

irSA 

The  tornadoes  on  the  I.oango  Coast  are  not  so  violent  as  those  in  the  Oulf  of 
Biafra  or  the  Onlf  of  Oainea.  They  are  nsually  violent  storms,  daring  which  the 
winds  blow  from  the  Eaat  or  8.E.,  ar.d  then  gradually  toeing  their  force,  recommenca 
blowing  from  8.W..  turning  by  the  Bouth.  Dot  still  there  are  sometimes  hnrricaiies 
from  the  East  and  S.E.  of  considerable  violence,  which  compel  you  to  take  in  all  saiL 
But  these  squalls  and  storms  are  invariably  so  long  gathering  in  the  East  and  S.E. 
that  yon  have  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  them. 

It  is  about  the  parallel  of  the  River  Congo  that  these  tornadoes  cease  to  be  felt. 

After  this  the  navigation  of  the  Loango  Coast  is  found  not  to  be  dangerous,  and  it 
is  very  easy  when  sailing  from  South  to  North  ;  only,  in  making  the  bays  on  this 
coast,  joQ  should  always  keep  clear  of  the  S.W.  headlands  of  these  bays,  which  are 
almost  all  skirted  by  banks  of  black  rocks,  althonrh  the  points  themselTes  appear  to 
be  of  sand,  which  is  probably  only  a  covering  on  the  aorface. 

On  the  whole  of  tbe  coast  we  have  been  describing,  except  in  the  bays  where  land- 
ing is  very  easy,  oommunication  with  tbe  land  is  very  difficult,  and  frequently  ven' 
dangerous  and  impracticable  fbr  small  boats,  on  aceonnt  of  the  heavy  snrf  whiim 
breaks  upon  the  beach.  It  is  therefore  very  useful  to  have  here,  as  veU  aa  North  of 
the  Equator,  some  canoes  or  boats  on  purpose  to  clear  these  breakers,  manned  by 
blacks  accQstomed  to  manage  them. 

On  the  Coaat  of  Loango,  as  we  have  oaid,  the  altemations  of  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  not  very  regular  except  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  Angnst 
and  September.  In  the  other  months  the  prevalent  breeze  from  West  to  South  variea 
very  little  from  this  direction. 

In  the  season  of  the  rolkra,  and  especiallv  at  the  period  of  the  ayaigies,  you  shonld 
avoid  anchoring  in  shoal  water,  or  if  yon  do,  be  prepared  to  get  away  from  the  land 
at  the  flret  indication  of  danger.  The  rollers  annonnoe  themselves  by  considerable 
eurl;  the  sea  breaks  on  the  headlands  of  the  bars  before  you  perceive  any  swell  in- 
side ;  and  from  the  mast-head  there  may  be  seen  lai^e  waves  out  at  sea  oceasioDed  bf 
them,  which  look  like  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

CAFE  LOPEZ,  or  Lopo  GonoalTM,  the  point  of  which  is  given  as  in  lat.  0°  36' 
8.,  long,  b*  43',  baa  been  described  in  the  preceding  section.  Between  this  point  and 
what  is  called  by  Owen  the  outlet  of  the  StPtr  Mtxiai,  7  leagnes  to  the  southward, 
the  coast  is  altogether  clean,  and  yon  may  nil  along  it,  without  ttmr,  in  T,  6,  and  6 
tuhonts  of  water,    llie  onchoring-place,  off  the  entrance  of  the  River,  ie  in  A,  4,  and 
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jToid  &  reef,  which  stretcht .  .  . 

The  river  does  not  appear  fit  for  ships.     From  the  River 
Mesiaa  to  that  ot  Ferauid  Vae  the  ooarw  and  distance  are  S.  i  E.  [S.S.B.  i  £) 

2'2  mile*. 

The  BIVSB  FERIfASD  VAZ,  in  its  lower  conne,  forms  a  portton  of  tfae  ddta 
of  the  great  river  Oxobsi,  pievionalj  mentioned,  and  roDS  parallel  with  tfae  coast  far 
at  least  40  miles.  Until  the  publication  of  M.  P.  B.  Dn  Chailla's  interesting  trarels, 
it  was  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Bat  the  exploits  of  that  intrepid 
traveller,  and  from  his  having  disooveied  here  and  flrst  made  known  to  science  tlic 
habits  and  true  character  of  the  gariUa,  the  nearest  approach  to  man  ia  the  animsl 
erealioD,  have  invested  this  locality  with  a  hi  greater  interest  than  iU  commercal 
importance  would  give  it.* 

The  river  and  the  low  land  hereabout  are  verj  diangeahle,  so  that  no  qiedfc 
description  will  be  long  correct. 

M.  Dn  Chailta,  an  arriving  here  on  his  second  joamef.  Oct  8, 1863,  iajB  : — 

The  part  of  the  African  coast  in  the  neighltonrhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pemaid 
Vaz  has  a  monotonons  aspect  as  viewed  from  the  sea.  A  long  line  of  conntrTr 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  stretches  awaj  towards  the  Sontii, 
diiemfied  here  and  there  by  groaps  of  trees,  and  enlivened  only  at  interrala  of  a 
few  miles  by  a  duster  of  palm-clad  huts  of  the  natives,  amongst  which  is  alwaji 
conspicuous  the  big  house  which  the  villagers  oonstrnct  fbt  the  "  factory  "  that  tfair 
are  always  expecting  to  be  established  at  their  village.  The  mouth  of  the  rirer 
itself  is  very  difficult  to  discover.  In  my  former  journey  it  was  recogniaable  only  by 
the  white  surf  which  foamed  over  its  bar,  and  by  the  flocks  of  fish-eating  birds  horn- 
ing in  the  air  above  it.  The  bar,  however,  seented  now  to  have  shifted,  for  we  paMcd 
by  it  without  perceiving  it. 

Although  I  had  been  absent  only  four  years — years  ■■a  full  of  events  to  me  t — time 
had  wrought  great  changes  in  the  scene  of  my  former  Bdventun'S.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  had  altered  so  mni:h  that  I  scarcely  knew  it  again.  The  long,  sandy,  reed- 
covered  spit,  which  formerly  projected  three  miles  from  the  soathern  point  of  iht 
river's  mouth,  had  [lisappeared,  and  the  sea  bod  washed  up  the  sand  bo  much  on  the 
northern  side  that  llie  village  of  Elind^,  whose  chief,  Sangala,  had  given  me  n 
much  trouble  in  former  times,  had  become  untenantable,  and  the  people  had  removed. 
Many  little  islands  had  a1i>o  been  eubmcrged  or  washed  anay,  and  I  no  loader  n* 
those  flocks  of  sta  birds  which  formerly  freq^neoted  the  locality.  Paddling  up  the 
stream  we  came  to  my  own  settlement,  which  I  had  called  M'aahington  ;  it  wm 
deserted  and  in  rulnx,  a  lew  loose  bambooii  and  rotting  poles  alone  remained  to  ahow 
me  where  it  stood. 

In  IS63  Lieutenant  Carpentier,  of  the  Fiencb  Marine,  in  the  Aiiite,  entered  and 
ascended  the  stream,  mukmj;  a  slight  nuney  of  it,  but,  an  has  been  before  remarked, 
this  can  be  of  little  peiniaiitnl  service.  The  following  extract  fi'om  his  report  will 
suffice  !— 

The  coast  is  entirety  fuimeil  of  n 
to  perceive  any  indicatio.i  of  the  e 

•  M.  Paul  B.  Du  Cbaillu  had  resided  with  bis  tathsr  for  eeveral  j-pare  on  the  Gaboon 
and  in  this  region,  and  on  his  ri:lurn  to  America  and  Europe  publtnlied  a  most  intcreattDg 
account  ot  the  coQnlry,  and  eapecially  of  the  Gkirilla,  the  gigantic  ape  of  which  almcst 
nothing  but  vaffue  report  had  rwched  the  raratu  of  Lnrope.  Thia  work,  "  Eiploialioiu  and 
Adventnres  in  Equatorial  Africa,  London,  1861,"  excited  soma  controvert  in  tjie  acientifit 
world,  as  is  well  known.  This  led  the  brave  traveller  lo  venture  again  into  the  hum 
Sold.  The  Fipcdition  was  occi'lentHllj  brought  to  an  abrupt  terminRtion,  and  the  result) 
am  embodied  in  his  second  work,  "  A  Journey  to  ABban^o  Land,"  1867.  This  has  Mh 
Mtablished  tbe  f.ime  and  credit  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  these  works,  that  of  Ur.  W. 
Winwoode  Reade  entitled  "  SJavago  Africa,"  will  be  i-ead  nitli  'gn.»t  interest. 
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o  deptha  of  lose  tban  4  fathoms,  the  northern  entrance,  in  lat.  1°  }6' 


made  ont.  The  North  point  ia  a  moderatelf  hi){h  hand-bank,  and  may  be  doubled  to 
the  sonthwavd  at  GOO  jards  in  a  depth  af  12  feet,  the  least  water  fannd  bj  Lieut. 
Carpentier  in  Jan.,  1862.  \yhen  abreait  of  the  breakers  on  the  South  point  bear 
round  to  the  South,  kecpin;^  on  the  East  shore,  and  the  depth  will  increase  imme- 
rijatcly.  As  soon  as  the  South  breaker*  bear  Wert  yon  can  keep  the  middle  of  the 
Btri'am  lafelj.  Vith  care  it  maj  be  followed  for  about  S)  miles  to  the  southward, 
when  a  second  entrance  will  be  reached.  This  has  but  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  here 
the  river  itaelf  is  barred  with  only  that  depth  in  the  pauafie,  so  that  any  veteel  of 
greater  draught  will  have  to  await  ths  rising  tide. 

From  this  second  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the  la^OR,  in  which  stands  Liuclin  Island, 
the  channel  keeps  on  the  West  side,  but  as  soon  as  the  lagoon  is  opened  pass  over  to 
the  eastern  side,  and  steer  »o  as  to  pau  close  to  and  between  two  small  grassy  islets ; 
thence  make  for  a  blulf  point  of  trees,  which  stands  iuet  to  the  North  of  the  northern- 
moat  factory,  that  of  Mr.  Walker,  after  passing  wnich  the  New  York  factory,  the 
barracoon  of  Mr.  Lawlin,  will  be  seen.     The  banks  are  here  veryatcep-to. 

The  river  here  expands  into  a  tar(;e  lake,  and  above  this  again  contracts,  and  is 
limited  hy  wooded  hiila,  and  changes  its  name  to  Remho,  meaning  tht  rtrar. 

From  its  flowing  thron);h  the  country  of  the  Camnui,  or,  as  M.  Do  Chaillu  terms 
them,  the  Qrmmi  tribea,  this  sonthern  portion  of  the  atream  has  been  called  in  the 
charts  the  Camms  River,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Femand  Vae. 

The  Onivai  or  Ogx}-bai  IUtbt,  prcTiously  mentioned,  enters  the  Femand  Vai 
at  about  7  miles  from  its  month,  and  forms  a  network  of  channels,  lined  with 
munsrove  swamps.  Next  to  the  Congo  it  is  the  largest  stream  in  this  part  of  Equa- 
torial Africa. 

Sailing  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vaz  the  "  islands  "  of  treca  on 
the  sandy  shore  become  larger,  and  unite  to  form  a  considerable  forest  ton-ard  Cape 
Sta.  Catncrina,  where,  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  is  the  inhospitable  jungle 
which  forma  the  principal  home  of  the  gorilla  hunted  by  Du  Chaillu. 

At  the  distance  of  24  nnles  S.  }  £.  from  the  River  Femand  Vaz  the  coast  forms  ft 
alight  indentation  or  bay,  called  on  the  charts  Camma  Bay.  Its  North  point  ia  called 
Point  Metoutiiu.  It  is  10  miles  from  the  South  point  of  the  same  bay,  called  Point 
Sta.  Catharina.  Point  Metoutou  ia  wooded,  and  projects  very  slightly  beyond  the 
coast  tine.  At  2  miles  North  of  it  is  been  the  little  Sivir  Paradia;  and  between 
this  rirer  and  the  point,  but  situated  rather  inland,  is  a  clump  of  trees  higher  than 
those  surrounding  them.  In  Camma  Bay  the  trees  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There 
ate  several  villages  to  be  seen. 

Point  Sta,  Catharine,  coming  from  the  North,  appears  a  clump  of  lofty  frees,  which 
look  as  if  they  were  separated  from  the  main  land,  and  give  the  appearance  of  an 
island ;  coming  towards  it  from  the  South,  the  shore  looks  craggy.  Aroond  the  Point 
there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  and  sand,  extending  3  miles  towards  the  North,  where  there 
are  ti  fathoms  of  water. 

Some  hills  of  slight  elevation  at  the  South  of  the  point  give  the  coast  a  bold  ap- 

Carance.  Above  the  beach  the  land  rises  gently,  the  belt  of  trees  and  the  drowned 
nda  disappear,  and  here  and  there  ere  seen  op«n  spaces,  which  show  some  vegeta- 
tion, and  ^ive  the  country,  nt  a  distance,  a  cultivated  aspect.  This  ia  frequently  the 
case  on  this  coast  as  far  as  Cebenda. 

From  Point  Sta.  Catharina  to  Point  Pedraa  the  coast  runs  S.  by  £.  J  K.,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  63  miles,  with  several  slight  indentations,  iif  one  of  which,  towards  the  West, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Setl&.  It  is  low  between  these  two  points,  with  sometimes 
a  narrow  sandy  beach,  and  sometimes  covered  with  trees  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Between  Point  Sla.  Catharina  and  the  River  Settf  there  are  several  watercourses, 
indicated  by  narrow  cuttings  in  the  belt  of  trees  on  the  shore,  principally  to  the 
North  of  the  River  Setii,  near  to  which  the  sandy  beach  rcapjtears.  Some  higher 
bills  also  begin  to  be  seen  inland,  forming  a  chain  parallel  with  the  beach.    And 
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a  from  the  mut-he*d,  when  in  3S  fathiw. 


The  BTVEH  SETTE  ia  the  northern  bouadar;  of  the  kingdom  of  hoengo.  It  u 
a  fine  stream,  with  a  depth  of  3  btbome  at  its  entnnce.  The  pointe  at  the  mouth  of 
it  are  about  1  ^  mite  apart,  and  are  low  and  eijTered  with  tall  treea,  am  well  ■•  iu 
hanka,  which  renders  it  Terj  difficult  to  distingnish  the  Tiver,  It  ran*  at  first  in  aa 
easterly  direction,  and  then  E.N.B.  The  town  of  Sttti  is  built  50  miies  inland,  ob 
the  iif{;ht  bank  of  the  river ;  it  ia  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  ■ome  name,  the 
iohabitanta  of  which  fbrmerlj  carried  on  a  oonEiderable  trade  with  the  Portngueae  ia 
red  wood  and  ivory. 

The  entrance  channel  of  the  SettS  ie  only  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  it 
formed  by  b  wooded  bank  on  the  North,  and  on  the  South  by  a  Band-baD^,  which, 
after  itretchinar  westward  for  abont  a  mile  along  the  South  side  of  the  river,  etm- 
tinues  ruond  the  southern  point  at  a  short  distance,  and  extends  itself  up  tbe  ricer. 
The  course  of  the  ohannel  is  very  nearly  N.E. ;  near  its  month  the  river  aeparatfs 
into  two  streams,  the  one  nmning  to  the  North,  the  other,  which  is  the  principal  oat, 
towards  the  East ;  it  i«  on  Ihe  latter  that  the  town  of  8ett£  is  situated-  It  is  aii 
that  this  rtver  deepens  after  passing  the  bar.  There  is  a  small  conical  wooded  hill  si 
the  point  where  the  river  divides,  which  may  also  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  IUtct 
8ett6  rises  in  the  mountains  of  CampUda,  and  it  is  said  to  be  260  miles  long. 

From  the  River  Settfi  the  coast  is  low  and  woody  for  13  miles ;  and  then  beinn* 
the  chains  of  Santo  Espirito  hills,  which  are  the  best  marks  for  recc^nixing  the  River 
3ett6  and  Point  Piedras,  which  latter  is  9  miles  South  of  these  hills. 

The  Santo  Espinia  iilb  stand  back  some  miles  in  the  interior.  They  form  two  rs- 
markable  patches  of  table  land  covered  with  trees,  flat  at  the  top,  and  separated  bj  a 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  river  running.     "  Thar  an 

iaays  Mr.  Woodvitle)  beautifully  omameuted  with  trees,  and  a  vista  in  the  middle." 
■imentel  describes  them  as  two  high  mountains,  flat  at  the  top,  whicji,  lowerii^ 
regularly  on  each  side,  unite  equally  with  the  around.  On  the  South  side  of  these 
hills,  some  spots,  apparently  grassy,  are  seen,  which,  when  yon  come  near  the  coast, 
in  n  or  10  fathoms,  appear  quite  barren.  Yea  oug^t  not  to  come  to  an  aoehor,  nor 
go  nearer  the  shore  than  0  or  8  fathoms,  the  bottom  being  full  of  sharp  stone*.  So 
long  as  yon  find  good  ground,  yon  may  approach  the  land ;  but  so  soon  as  it  beoooies 
rochy,  stand  to  seaward.  There  is  great  fishing  on  all  this  coast,  chiefly  for  pargos 
or  rocket  fish. 

Upon  this  coast,  in  general,  the  winds,  during  the  fine  weather,  are  from  the  S.W. 
I'hese  set  in  after  noon,  with  land  breezes  from  the  N.E.  early  in  the  mominK ;  bat 
during  the  rains  and  winter  months  the  winds  are  from  the  southward,  with  littJe  or 
DO  land  breese.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tnnd  the  current  runs  with  rapidity,  oad  the 
coast  therefore  should  tie  apprmiched  with  due  caution. 

The  shore  is  indented  in  many  plaoes  between  the  8ett6  and  Point  Fiedras  by 
several  streams. 

The  shore  must  not  be  approached  in  this  port  in  soundings  of  less  thm  8  or  9 
&thoma,  which  are  found  3  miles  off,  aa  within  th&t  the  bottom  is  verjr  rocky,  and 
many  of  them  have  sharp  tops.  When,  however,  a  sandy  bottom  is  found,  Ute  load 
may  be  neared ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  rocky,  it  must  be  lefL  Close  iu-^ore  thoe 
is  abandance  of  fish,  and  fishing  is  an  usual  resource  of  the  crews. 

To  the  Sonth  of  the  Santo  Espirito  hills  there  may  be  seen,  when  near  the  shorv  in 
soundings  of  10  or  II  fiithoms,  some  of  those  spaoioos  clearances,  of  which  we  hava 
already  spoken,  and  which  give  to  the  country  the  appearance  of  being  cultivated. 

Point  Fisdras  is  low,  woody,  and  very  difficult  to  make  out,  when  seen  firom  the 
West.  It  is  more  distinct  from  the  South  side,  and  pinjects  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
line  of  coast.  It  foims  the  right  bank  of  a,  river,  the  esluary  of  which  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  which  soon  after  turns  sharply  round  to  the  6.E.,  rounding  the 
Santo  Espirito  hills  on  the  South.     Point  Fiedras  is  prolonged  to  the  S.W.  by  a 
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bulk  of  rocki  and  nod,  Aboat  2  miiet  ia  extent,  to  which  it  probsblj  owei  it«  nftnw. 
The  FortugneM  oall  it  Cubo  Primeira. 

From  Point  Piedna  to  Cape  Yumb«  the  oout  runa  to  the  S.£.  bj[  S.  for  M  milee. 
Iti  eppeftrmnee  od  lekvio^  Point  Piedra*  is  veiy  varied.  It  ihowt  at  its  foot  a  narrow 
nndT  beach,  cOTSred  at  its  top  with  thick  mangrovea-  This  sandy  beach  is  not  visible 
6  mifea  off.  A  lofty  range  of  hiUi,  with  rounded  ninimits,  is  teen  some  distance  in 
the  interior.  In  many  places  the  coast  appears  in  three  ranges  or  levels.  In  the 
ports  South  of  Point  Piedras,  the  first  level  is  formed  of  mangroves  rising  from  the 
water's  edge ;  the  second,  of  tall  trees,  rather  more  inland ;  abote  which,  the  third, 
rise  the  heights  before  spoken  of.  Here  and  there  wrae  bare  Epaces,  covered  only 
with  drr  grass,  make  whitish  spots  amongst  the  verdare  of  the  second  ranKe.  Bnt 
on  neanng  Cape  Ynmba,  the  aspect  of  the  coast  ia  different.  A  white  sandy  beach 
forms  the  shore.  From  Point  Piedras  the  coast  rises  gradually  towards  Cape  Ynmba, 
and'the  hills  are  close  to  the  shore.  The  bank  of  sonndinKs  also  increases  in  width. 
Seven  or  eight  miles  off  there  are  22  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand. 
In  36  fbthoms  the  land  is  not  visible,  and  the  colour  of  the  water  indicates  tlie  bank 
of  soundings.  The  coast  is  olean  and  steep-to,  and  may  be  approached  within  2  miles 
withont  danger,  in  7,  9,  and  10  fathoms. 

A  little  to  the  South  of  Point  Piedras,  among  the  frees  which  cover  the  shore, 
some  hoiuea  or  barracoons  are  seen,  with  vartons  flass  hoixted.  A  little  fiirther 
there  are  some  more  honaea,  with  red  and  white  strips  fiags,  which  are  also  places 
fbr  trade. 

I^fteeo  miles  from  Port  Piedras  there  are  two  white  spots  ou  the  inner  range  with 
those  before  mentioned.  At  At  miles  fh>m  Point  Piedras  the  country  inland  appean 
hilly,  and  increasing  in  height  as  you  proceed  southward. 

These  hilts  may  be  seen  20  or  30  miles  ont  at  sen.  The  hills  on  the  shore  are  a 
range  which  is  farmed  from  old  sand  danes,  the  snrface  of  which  has  become  hard- 
ened by  the  alternate  effects  of  heat  and  rain.  Between  these  parallel  ranges  there 
are  lalEes  and  marshes,  as  also  between  the  flrst  range  of  hills  and  the  shore  in  many 
places.  At  eboat  20  miles  North  of  Cape  Yumba  is  a  very  remarkable  isolated 
eonical  mountain. 

Cape  Tniaba. — Coming  from  the  North,  Cape  Ynmba  may  be  rect^ised  by  three 
or  four  undulating  or  saddle-shaped  hills,  skirling  the  shore,  and  falling  abruptly  to 
the  sea,  to  the  very  point  of  the  cape,  on  which  are  some  clusters  of  trees.  They  are 
oalled  the  High  Land  of  Yumba.  Five  miles  off  the  cape  there  are  13  fathoms,  bot- 
tom of  sand  and  gravel. 

At  the  foot  of  this  high  ground,  n^ich  forms  the  cape,  there  is  a  rock  or  small  islet 
joined  to  the  land,  to  the  South  of  which  i)  a  creek,  in  which  you  may  land.  To  the 
South  of  Cape  Yumba  there  is  a  river,  which  divides  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth, 
called  the  Tumha  Sivtr.  It  waters  the  Yumba  province  of  the  kingdom  of  I^oango. 
It  is  said  to  be  100  mi!ea  long. 

Cap«  Ynmba  is  the  North  pmnt  of  Yumba  Bav,  the  South  point  of  which  is  called 
Point  Matooti.  Its  foot  is  surrounded  by  a  rocky  bank,  extending  to  the  S.W.  fbr 
about  a  mile. 

Foist  XatOOtl,  which  the  Portuguese  call  Cabo  Segwtdo,  lies  9  miles  S.  by  R.  ^ 
E.  of  Cape  Ynmba.  To  the  East  of  this  point,  which  is  low  at  its  extremity,  there 
is  a  hilt  covered  with  treee,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  MatamH  runs  parallel  with 
the  shore  for  several  miles  towards  the  South.  Point  Matooti  is  skirted  on  the  N.W, 
b^  a  ledge  of  rocks,  above  and  under  water,  for  about  a  mile.  Those  which  are 
visible  are  rongh  black  rocks,  extending  for  half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  point 

TU1DA  BAT,*— Between  the  points.  7|  or  8  miles  apart,  Ynmba  Bay  deacribes 

■  FiMita  b  the  name  of  thatpart  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango  in  which  the  bay  is  sitiiated. 
Jfs-rtHnis  signifies  King  of  Inmba.  Tomfaa  Bay  is  called  b;  the  Portuguese  Alvaio- 
Hartjnho, 
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a  tolerably  leKular  carTe,  nith  a  fins  «and;  beach.  Some  failla  Una  ita  ioner  pait. 
ridng  from  the  inasF  Bhore.  The;  are  loftj,  especially  in  fhe  South,  and  well 
wooded. 

The  South  side  of  the  bay  ie  forme  J  b^  a  (oD^oe  of  low  land,  which  begioa  frn 
Point  Matooti,  and  rune  in  a  northerlv  direction  for  abont  2  miles,  then  to  the  N.T. 
fbt  a  similar  diEtance.     The  Nortb  shore  of  the  bay  runs  about  W.X.W.  to  Cmpt 

The  extremitv  of  this  tongue  of  land,  or  peninBola,  forma  the  point  of  the  left  bsttk 
of  the  mouth  of  a  tolerably  Urge  river,  named  Lotaibt/,  which  empties  ilaelf  at  tJi« 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Yumba,  throuf>:h  a  very  narrow  pamage,  barred,  by  ree&,  m 
whioh,  at  low  water,  there  is  not  more  than  8j  feet  of  water.  This  riTer,  which  ii 
very  shallow,  and  has  only  12  feet  water  in  the  large  basin  within  its  mouth,  is  md 
to  Ekave  a  course  of  60  miles. 

Into  this  bacio,  obstructed  by  banks  and  islands,  the  most  remarkable  of  whici 
are  those  of  Mavalaba  to  the  North,  of  Oreat  and  LitlU  Yalumba  to  the  South,  Ihtit 
also  runs  in  its  North  part  the  iluMr  Comby,  ou  the  right  bank  of  which  is  a  vilia^ 
of  the  same  name ;  and  in  its  South  part  the  River  Matamhi,  which  rans  parall:! 
with  the  shore  to  the  South,  liie  best  water  is  obtainable  in  the  River  LoOEibj. 
There  are  several  villages  on  the  coast,  on  the  Yatumba  Islands,  and  on  the  peninsDli 
which  encloses  on  the  West  side.  On  this  peninsula  are  seen  some  Portuguese  and 
Bruilian  factories,  and  a  large  village  near  to  Point  Matooti. 

The  Bay  of  Tamba  ia  safe,  except  at  those  points  we  have  marked.  In  oomiiif 
from  the  North  it  will  be  aeceasary  to  keep  at  least  2  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape 
Tumba ;  and  in  coming  from  the  South  keep  3  miles  to  tiie  Nortli  of  Point  Matooti ; 
but  when  once  round  the  points,  there  is  good  anchorage  all  over  the  bay.  Hi 
bottom  is  even,  and  shoals  gently  from  the  line  of  the  two  points. 

Rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Point  Matooti,  to  the  N.  \  W.,  there  is  «  smtli 
island;  called  Otorge  Itht,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  It  appnn 
to  join  the  reef,  and  stretches  along  the  N.W.  of  Point  Matooti.  This  islet  is  aboat 
one-third  of  a  mile  from  North  to  South,  and  is  very  narrow  from  East  to  Weat.  It 
is  skirted  on  its  North  point  by  a  bank,  with  breakers,  which  extends  about  onr- 
tenth  of  a  mile.  To  the  West  of  the  ulet.  and  close  to  it,  thete  are  7  fathoms ;  to 
the  North,  S  or  7  fathoms ;  in  the  Esst,  6  fathoms ;  and  the  depth  gradually  decreases 
to  the  beach,  near  to  which  are'3  fathoms. 

The  beat  anchorage,  because  the  ooietest,  is  to  the  East  of  George  Island,  in  6  fa- 
thoms, hard  mud.    You  ahonld  go  a  tittle  round  the  North  of  the  iuand  to  get  to  it; 


There  is  good  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Yumba  from  the  6.S.B.  and  South  winds,  but 
not  so  good  from  the  8.W.,  except  at  the  anchorage  in  the  East  of  the  reef  and  islet 
of  St.  George,  which  break  the  sea,  and  render  the  swell,  which  generally  pievaila  in 
the  bay,  less  troablesome. 

Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  in  ivory,  wax,  gum,  dye-woods,  but  chiefly  in  slarea. 
Abundance  of  ftah  is  found  in  the  bay,  especially  shellfish.  These,  with  yams,  fbnn 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  wretched.  The  chief  town  is  on  the 
peninsala,  and  ma^  contain  1,000  people.  All  the  conntry  around  is  thickly  wooded 
and  low,  and  the  mbabitants  very  poor. 

An  officer  of  the  Barraeouta,  before  quoted,  observes  that  Yumba  is  now  in  a 
wretched  state  of  poverty  and  dilapidatioo.  He  says  that  the  anchorage  is  not  good, 
as  a  heavy  swell  sets  in  when  the  wind  blows  on  snore,  and  there  is  then  no  sheltn' 
unless  by  lying  close  in  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  bsy,  which,  from  many  reason*, 
is  not  t^visabfe.  ■ 
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The  Bay  of  Tnmba  m&j  be  regarded  aa  \>fAng  on  the  limits  of  the  great  raina.  To 
the  Sonth  of  it  the  vegetation  ia  not  (o  vigorous ;  parched  lands  begin  to  appear,  and 
naked  billa,  with  their  anmmits  scorched  by  the  beat  of  the  ana,  are  aeen.  The  coaat 
Indeed  presentB  evident  marka  of  drouKht,  more  or  less  intense  ;  and  these  signs  be- 
come more  and  more  distinct  on  advancing  southward. 

From  Point  Matooti  to  Point  Bands,  the  first  projecting  land  to  be  met  with,  the 
■andf  ooaet  iacreaaea  gmduall^f ,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  ia  covered  with  trees.  The  first 
line  of  bills  risea  a  short  distance  inland,  and  after  that  two  othei'  ranges  within  rise 
one  above  the  other. 

A  bank  here  skirts  the  aandj  beach,  extending  half  a  mile  off;  0  miles  from  Point 
Matooti,  a  small  island  or  large  black  rock  shows  itself  on  (he  bank,  abuut  2  miles 
from  thJe  shore,  which  in  this  place  ia  tct^  rcmaikable.  The  heights,  which  come 
^wn  to  the  shore  here,  are  rouged,  with  broken  peaks,  and  of  a  whitish  hue.  Hie 
trees  which  cover  them  are  of  a  round  form.  Some  rotks  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  single  trees  with  tall  st^^ms,  and  some  shadj  palm  Irt-i's 
crown  the  base  parts.  Further  on  are  some  high  peaks,  a  good  waj  inland ;  more  tu 
the  Sonth  the  Ituid  reappears  in  three  andulating  ranges. 

Prom  Matooti  Point  to  Banda  Point  the  distance  is  39  miles.  The  bottom  nfar 
the  latter  is  thick!}*  studded  with  rocks  and  coral  letfa,  which  extend  4^  miles 
N.W.  in  20  fathoms.  There  is  plentj  of  fish  here,  but  the  anchorsge  is  very  bad, 
■nd  the  coast  should  not  be  approached,  even  by  the  lead,  on  account  of  the 
irregular  rocks. 

n  the 

From  Point  Banda  to  Point  Kilongo  the  bearing  and  distance  are  S.S.E.  30  miles ; 
the  shore  between  hoa  all  along  its  foot  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  and  one  or  two  raugea 
of  hills  some  distance  inland,  bat  not  ao  lofty  as  those  before,  mentioned.  Four  livera 
enter  between  these  points ;  the  most  northerly  of  it  hich  appears  to  bo  tbo  mouth  of 
the  Siver  Matambi,  which  opens  to  the  sea.  We  have  already  said  that  this  river, 
emptying  itself  in  the  North  into  the  basin  of  the  Kiver  Louziby,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  Yumba  Bay,  ran  pnmllcl  with  the  shore  towards  the  South.  The  second 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  11  miles  from  Banda,  is  called  the  Makanda.  This 
liver,  with  a  village  of  the  samo  name  on  its  left  bank,  about  3  miloa  np,  is  the  South 
boundary  of  the  Yumba  territory.  Another  small  stream  rnns  between  the  hills  into 
the  aca ;  and  the  fourth  river  is  the  Kilongo,  3  miles  from  Point  Kilongo.  It  is  said 
to  be  30  miles  long. 

Point  TTilnngo  is  the  South  point  of  the  small  bay  or  creek  in  which  the  River 
Kilongo  empties  itself.  This  point  is  marked  by  a  single  hill  with  a  fiat  top,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river's  moath.  and  by  a  reef  which  extends  half  a  mile,  which 
is  the  Saxo  do  India  of  Pimcntol.  1'hcre  is  tolerable  anchorage  in  4j  fathoms,  red- 
dish and  mixed  with  shells,  to  the  North  of  the  reef,  in  the  cove  which  lies  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  land  adjacent  ia  moderately  high,  with  several  whitish 
patohea.     North  of  Kilongo  Creek  there  is  a  laige  take  and  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a 

Cak  or  nib  on  ita  summit.    The  village  of  Kilongo  is  3  miles  inland,  on  the  left 
ok  of  the  river,  in  a  park-like  country. 

From  off  the  river  Kiloni-o  the  depth  appears  to  increase  gradually  from  7  falhoma 
at  3  miles,  to  60  fathomii  40  miles  out.  Tho  shore  between  Point  Bands  and  Point 
Kilongo  ia  clean,  and  may  bo  passed  at  a  diataucc  of  3  miles,  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  The 
bottom  in  the  offing  is  for  the  moat  part  muddy. 

From  the  Cove  of  Ktlontro  to  the  Kivcr  Quiloo,  or  Killoa,  the  course  ia  S.E.  by  S. 
[S.E.  bu  E.)  31  miles.  "  The  land  to  the  southward  of  the  cove,"  says  Pimcutel,  ■'  is 
totersb^  even,  with  some  hillocks  and  lofty  trees  further  in,  which  terminate  at  a 

Eretty  high  mountain,  called  by  the  negroes  Salomba.     The  coast,  for  the  space  of  4 
iBgae>>,  appears  white  at  a  distance,  with  aandy  downs,  and  has  some  palm  tr^. 
The  bottom,  along  shore,  ia  nnd  and  atone,  so  that  yon  ought  not  to  approach  the 
S..i.O.  4  E 


igain,  and  ahows  a  range  of  hilU  above  a  landj  beach  covered   with  a  bank 
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land  nearer  than  9  hthoms ;  this  fouL  ground  ooDtinues  aa  &r  aa  the  River  Q^trt; 
On  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  are  two  small  woody  emitienMa,  M.'4 
bj  some  navigatore,  the  Fap$.  Yon  ean  land  here  in  boata  only,  as  a  bank  of  atM 
and  aand  existi,  on  which  are  only  2  fathoms  of  water." 

This  part  of  the  coast  between  Point  Kilongo  and  the  Eilloo  ia  not  safe,  the  botti  H 
is  aand  and  rocks,  and  the  shore  miut  not  be  appioached  nearer  than  in  9  fatfaottn.' 
Further  out,  in  11  or  12  fathoms,  there  is  soft  mud. 

The  Eiver  Killoo  appears  rather  a  large  stream.  It  mnB  across  a  vet^  bl 
eountiy,  towards  the  E.N.E.,  for  27  miles  frmn  its  month.  At  this  point  it  difida 
into  two  branches,  the  one  running  to  the  N.E.,  liie  other  8.E.  On  the  latter  ate  thr 
villages  of  Kibota  on  its  rieht  bank,  and  of  Satuh  on  the  lefL  The  entrance  to  tit 
river  appears  to  be  barred  bj  a  reef  of  sand  and  rocks,  on  which  there  are  only  aboil 
12  f^t  of  water.    It  it  noti  therefore,  practicable  except  for  boata. 

The  South  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eilloo  is  called  Eisanga.  It  is  ynobi 
and  rather  elevated,  as  well  as  the  North  point,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  Noctk 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Loango. 

LOAVOO  BAT.—From  Point  Eisanga  the  coast,  with  a  sandy  beach,  raat 
southward,  curving  in  and  out,  for  about  4  miles ;  then  to  the  S.W.,  and  fomis  tbe 
S.W.  point  of  Longo  Bay,  called  India  Point.  From  Point  Eisanga  the  o  " 
rises  ae  ■  '    '  " '"      "^  :.-^--<-  :.   _-.v  _  . 

of  thicl 

A  little  to  the  North  of  Loango  Bay,  two  distinct  ranges  of  hills,  with  bare  emu- 
mits,  exhibiting  only  a  few  lines  of  verdure,  separated  bv  a  short  interval  from  tai 
other,  runs  towards  the  bay.  They  are  very  steep  on  tne  shore  side,  end  are  ^  i 
bright  red  colour.  The  green  lines  separating  the  naked  parts,  and  dotted  with  pabn 
trees,  exactly  resemble  hedges  between  cultivated  fields. 

The  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  seen  from  a  distance  of  8)  miles,  shows  a  thick 

line  of  trees  round  the  beach.  Above  this  uniform  lino,  in  the  Nottli,  and  some  di» 
tance  behind  in  the  interior,  is  seen  a  mountain,  flat  at  the  top,  with  rounded  csdi, 
which  are  very  precipitous.  A  little  to  the  South  is  seen  another  long-  continnou 
chain  of  hills,  which  decrease  in  height  towards  the  South. 

Indiui  Point,  at  the  S.W.  of  Loango  Bay,  which,  according  to  M.  Eerballel,  ii 
in  lat.  4°  40' 6.,  long.  11' 42' 4°  E.,  ia  low  and  wooded  at  its  estremity.  Bnt  alitlit 
inland  it  rises,  and  shows  some  barren  hills  of  a  red  tinge,  overhangiDg  some  rarisci 
which  are  covered  with  vegetation.  Their  appearance  is  very  striking  Rom  the  Souti. 
This  point  is  prolonged  by  a  bank,  called  Indian  Bar.  whicn  reaches  more  than  hslf 
a  mile  to  westward,  but  in  the  N.W.  and  North  extends  2}  miles.  Whea  the  «ea  is  at 
alt  rough,  it  breaks  on  the  bank  for  a  mile  out.  Indian  Point  and  Bay  are  most  dan- 
gerooB,  and  are  still  extending  to  the  northward. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  one  large  hnt,  easily  distinguishable,  is  built  close  to  the 
shore.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.W.  of  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  ■which,  after 
running  parallel  with  the  beach  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  only  separstfd  from  tht 
sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  flows  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  from  Indian  Point.  The 
water  of  this  stream  is  bad,  nnd  it  is  better  to  get  it  from  another  brook  nfaoat  half  t 
mile  North  of  the  hut  we  have  mentioned.  In  landing,  get  behind  Indian  Bar,  ttii 
land  on  the  spit,  and  not  in  the  small  river  if  there  is  any  swell. — {Captain  R.  I. 
Surlon.) 

LOASOO. — The  town  of  BooALi,  or  Loango,  tho  capilal  of  the  kinj^dono  of  lo- 
ango, lies  5  miloB  from  the  shoro  inland,  and  lo  miles  North  of  Point  Indian.  A  littlr 
more  to  the  South  is  the  village  of  Kinpookaa,  more  South  still,  3  miles  inward  fim 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  a  place  called  Looboo,  set  apart  as  a  burial  place  of  the  priDM 
of  the  blood.  This  spot  may  be  known  out  at  sea  b^'  a  clump  of  thick  buahca  on  tbt 
top  of  the  heights,  called  the  Wuod  of  LoiAoo.  It  is  said  that  gorillas  formerly  ei- 
istod  in  this  wood.    A  little  more  South  still,  and  0  miles  inland,  is  the  burial  grumd 
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T'-be  kings  of  LMDgo,  called  Loartghilli,  aitualed  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  stream' 
th''aich  ruQB  into  the  bnj  in  the  South.  The  iactories  are  not  seen  from  the  bay* 
nr.liey  are  built  in  the  raviae  bctnccn  the  hilU  in  the  first  rang^ ;  to  get  to  them 
'yon  mart  land  near  the  hnt  on  the  shore,  and  then  folloT  tho  path  near  it.  Thera 
are  two  English  fectories  at  Loango,  and  several  other  Portugacse  and  Brosiliaa. 

ThcM  factJirica  are  falling  off  in  cooBequcnco  of  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  copper 
ore  (malachite),  which  was  a  chief  article.  Tho  uativea  will  not  take  you  inland,  lo 
that  no  farther  viewi  can  be  obtaineit. 

lliiH  bay  has  been,  and  is,  an  active  marlcct  for  the  slave  trade.    The  two  mark* 
j     for  [listinguishing'  tho  tiaj  of  Loon^  aro,  when  coming  from  the  North,  the  red  hills 
I     we  have  mentioned,  and  from  tho  South  the  Wood  of  Looboo,     When  coming  from 
,     the  North  to  the  anchorage,  keep  the  house  on  Iho  shore  S.E.,  and  keep  on  with  this 
bearing.     By  tbis  means  rou  avoid  the  reef  off  Indian  Point,  which  is  also  called  In- 
dian Bar.     The  bottom  nhallowB  gradually  towards  the  shore  of  the  bay,  so  you  may 
cast  anchor  in  any  depth  you  like.     In  the  bay  tlie  depth  varii-s  ftom  0  fathoms,  on 
the  line  between  the  two  points,  to  2  fathoms  near  the  beach.     The  East  of  Indian 
Bar  is  very  steep,  and  the  depth  varies  from  2  to  7  ur  B  fathoms  near  its  N.E.  end. 
When  entering  the  bay  from  seaward,  keep  Looboo  Wood  bearing  S.  R2°  E.,and  steer 
right  for  it  with  this  bearing. 

The  banh  of  soundings  apptflrs  to  extend  for  a  long  distance  off  tho  centre  of  Lo- 
,     ango  Bay.    Thus,  6  miles  VVestoflho  line  joining  the  two  points  there  aro  12  fa- 
thoms, mud;   14  miles,  IS  fathoms  i  22  miles,  32  fathoms;  and  thns  increases  to  60 
fathoms  at  50  miles  out. 

The  anchorage  most  convenient  for  enterine  is  to  brin^  Indian  Point  to  bear  South, 
and  the  hut  on  the  shore  S.E.  by  S.)  j'on  will  then  be  m  4  fathoou,  reddish  brown 
mudi  the  usual  bottom  of  tho  l^y  being  this,  with  sand  and  BheUB,or*anda^d  coral. 
It  is  excellent  holding  ground. 

n,  which  begins  in  October,  to  anchor  at  the  place 
....  ^         ,  'c  sometimes  very  violent,  generally  come  from  the 

East,  and  you  should  not  come  too  near  the  Indian  Bar,  on  which  the  vessel  would 
be  driven,  if  she  should  drag  the  anchors.  There  is  otherwise  no  chance  of  this  if  the 
cables  arc  good,  since  the  holding  is  excellent,  and  there  is  uever  any  swell.  It  ia 
best  in  this  anchorage  to  moor  North  and  South ;  though  convenient  for  watering,  it 
becomes  dangerous  with  rollers ;  so  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  them  the  ship  must 
be  got  under  way,  oi  ho  towed  out  to  sea. 

Wc  have  said  that  good  water  mny  be  got  from  the  brook  North  of  the  hut  on  the 
beach.  But  if  you  remain  2i  hours  in  the  bay,  you  will  he  able  to  get  from  the  in- 
habitants fowls,  pigs,  goats,  vegetables,  bananas,  and  gourds  i  they  may  be  got  in  ex- 
change fbr  merchandise  or  dollars,  the  coin  best  known  by  the  natives,  who  are  great 
thieves,  bat  otherwise  inofTeDsive.  The  regular  trade  is  chiefly  in  ivory,  which  is  very 
abundant. 

'ITic  town  ii  large,  with  brood  regular  struts,  which  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
order,  and  planted  at  each  side  with  trees.  Tbei-e  are  great  numbers  of  huts  built  so 
oa  to  form  squares ;  some  of  the  barracoons,  or  buildings,  are  large,  as  if  designed  for 
factories,  or  peradventure  to  afford  accommodation  to  slavo- dealers,  The  palace  of 
the  sovereign  is  not  one  of  any  great  importance,  although  he  possesses  some  furniture 
and  even  plate.* 

Captain  Owen  says,  that  Loango  Bay  affords  excellent  shelter  to  small  vessels  ;  and 
even  for  large  ones  it  is  preferable  to  Kabcnda,  which  is  19  leagues  more  to  the  south- 
ward. The  scenery  is  likewise  more  varied  and  interesting,  although  the  dweltinsa 
of  the  inhabitants  are,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  visible  from  the 

n  Western  Aliica,  by  Fr.  Travassoi  Valdui,  Loudon, 
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sea,  being  hid  in  laxutiant  tow  lands  J  &  custom  which  danbtlem  has   had   its  arin 
from  the  syBtem  of  kidnapping  bo  much  practised  by  the  Portngnese, 

The  naliTCB  were  very  friendly.  Nnmeroaa  lagoons  exist  at  about  200  feet  fmo  the 
sea,  extending  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  comm an i eating  with  the  beach  in  Tariots 
places  by  drains  or  small  creeks. 

The  tide  lises  fij  feet  in  the  bay,  and  the  establiuhment  of  the  port  ia  at  4"  Olf^.  Tie 

ebb  tide  runs  out  of  the  bey  very  hat,  especially  in  epring  tides. 

Black  Point  Bay.— Indian  paint  is  the  North  point  of  another  baj,  atitl  tab 
and  better  sheltered  than  that  of  Loango ;  it  is  called  Black  Point  Bay,  frora  ik 
name  of  its  Sontb  point.  Sunth  of  Indian  Point  the  sandy  beach  rcappean;  toi 
between  the  hills  and  the  era  ia  a  beantifnl  plain  cohered  with  tall  Ireea  of  dvi 

foliajre. 

The  land  is  modei'ately  high,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  ncU  cultivated,  with  h3li 
and  Tatlcys,  then  a  line  of  downs,  on  which  are  here  and  there  some  very  pictateaqsi 
woods.  Soulh  of  the  bay,  thcAc  trees  come  down  to  the  beach,  and  form  a  low,  daik 
headland,  thence  called  Uleck  Point.  It  is  the  South  extremity  of  Bhicb  Point  Bay. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  plain  is  3  miles  wide,  and  looks  very  pleasant. 

Black  Point,  in  lat.  4"  49'  5.,  long,  ]  1°  45'  22'  E.,  lies  9  miles  S.  i  E.  from  Indisa 
Point.  A  bank,  wbichdoes  not  always  break,  but  generally  shows,  mna  alonir  the 
N.W.  of  Black  Point  for  about  a  mile,  and  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  Wot 
Therefore,  when  coming  in  to  anchor,  a  wide  berth  of  2  uiiles  must  be  given  to  thii 
point.  This  bank  in  very  steep-to ;  in  the  North  part  of  it  there  are  from  8  to  10  b- 
thoms,  which  decrease  regularly. 


From  Black  Point  the  coaat  within  the  bay  trends  round  to  the  East  for  about  i 
mile,  fomiing  a  low,  sandy,  narrow  peninsula.     This  peninsula,  ranninR  p 
the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  forma,  also,  a  sort  of  inner  bay,  with  a 


mile,  fomiing  a  low,  sandy,  narrow  peninsula.     This  peninsula,  ranninz  parallel  vilfa 
*' — hore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  forma,  also,  a  sort  of  inner  bay,  with  a  narrow  ea-    I 
f,  betweon  the  East  coaat  oi  the  bay  and  the  prominent  extremity   of  the  peoii- 


Bulo.  This  second  bay  is  open  only  to  the  East,  with  a  dejith  of  12  or  13  feet.  Tbt 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  called  Sanili/  Paint.  A  lagoon  and  a  village  are  aitaated 
at  the  bottom  of  this  second  hay. 

In  standing  into  Black  Point  Bay  from  seaward,  there  will  be  seen,  among  theotbo'  I 
trees  which  crown  the  hiLls,  the  clomp  of  bushes,  or  Looboo  Wood,  of  which  we  haie 
spoken  before.  When  it  bears  N.E.,  then  make  directly  for  it,  and  aoavoid  the  bant 
on  tho  N.W.  of  Black  Point.  The  depth,  on  this  track,  decreoacs  gradually  from  13 
to  4  or  5  fathoms,  where  the  anchor  may  be  dropped,  if  thought  coDTetiiunt.  Or,  ai 
the  depth  decreases  gradually,  you  con  anchor  anywhere  io  the  bay,  accoiding  U 
the  Teseel'B  draught  of  water.  One  of  the  best  anchorages  b  on  the  line  <d 
Sandy  Point,  near  the  Tillage,  keeping  it  Sonth,  and  Hiach  Point  W.S.W.; 
where  there  are  Q  fathoms  something  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  East  shore  of 
the  hay. 

But  beiug  BO  near  the  shore,  iu  case  of  rollers  setting  in,  we  mnst  repeat  the  rema^ 
we  made  in  the  case  of  the  anchorage  at  Loango.  Large  shipe  also  had  better  anchor 
with  Black  Point  bearing  S.W.  J  S.,  and  Indian  Point  N.  j  W.,  1  mile  from  the  ahore. 
There  is  a  troublesome  ground  swell,  but  the  holding  is  good. 

Wien  making  for  the  bay  from  the  South,  caro  must  be  taken  not  to  confbond 
Black  Point  with  another  point  some  miles  to  the  South,  which  very  much  reacmbles 
it.  It  is  very  neoesBaf^,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  the  Looboo  Wood,  to  dct^rmiw 
exactly  where  the  ship  s  place  is.  This  second  headland  is  called  FaUt  Slack  PnW. 
It  is  6  miles  South  of  the  True  Block  Point ;  Looboo  Wood  cannot  be  seen  till  to  the 
North  of  False  Black  Point,  and  hence  the  neocsaity  for  taking  it  as  the  maii. 
After  running  to  the  N.E.  as  jar  as  where  False  Black  Point  can  be  clearly  diatia- 


LOUISA-LOANOO  RIVEll. 


The  landiDj^  ia  good  in  the  creek  od  the  North  of  the  hay,  and  fresh  water  can 
cosily  be  got  there  ut  &  spring ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  cot  plentiftil.  And,  be- 
sides,  the  gettieg  the  water  on  board  is  a  laborioua  work,  becautie  jou  cannot  get 
near  the  watering  place  on  acconnt  of  the  ahallowneas  of  the  water  in  the  creek,  and 
BO  the  water  has  to  be  carried  in  small  casks.    About  a  tun  au  hour  can  be  got  in  this 

The  best  and  most  abundant  watering  place  is  2  miles  South  of  this  creek.  It 
is  a  small  lagoon  fed  bj  a  springe  about  ia  yards  from  the  beach,  very  near  to  which 
you  can  moor  with  a  grapnel,  if  the  swell  be  not  too  strong.  There  is  a  pathwav 
to  it,  which,  however,  will  have  to  be  cleared  of  groan  ana  brushwood  to  make  it 

The  position  of  the  lagoon  is  1}  miles  S.  60°  E.  of  the  anchorage  ground  indicated 
for  large  ships.    Captain  Mundy,  of  U.M.  frigate  In*,  put  np  a  beacon  to  mark 

Ponltry  can  be  obtained  in  this  bav,  and  pigs,  goats,  vegetables,  and  some  kinds 
of  fhtit  in  exchange  for  goods  or  dollars.  The  bay  is  en  active  mart  for  the  slave 
trade. 

LOtTISA-LOAKOO  BIVEE.— From  Black  Point  the  coast  mns  S.  by  E.  {  E. 
for  18  miles,  as  far  as  the  Kivei  Louisa-Loan  go,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kacongo.  It  is  moderately  high,  wooded,  with  a  white  eandy-beach,  and  some 
prominent  nnaalatioos.  It  is  safe,  and  very  steep-to.  Three  miles  out  there  are  T 
and  9  fathoms,  soft  muddy  bottom.  The  low  woody  country  terminates  at  the  Louisa- 
liOongo  River.  Some  breakers  indicate  the  North  point  of  the  month  of  this  river, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  said  to  run  first  to  the  East  and  then  to  the 
S.E.  On  the  left  bank,  40  miles  up,  is  the  town  of  S'Singa ;  and  S8  miles  up  on  the 
right  bank  is  the  town  of  KingheU.    We  have  no  information  of  interest  about  thiK 

Kacongo  Bay. — At  9  miles  S.  bv  E.  is  the  River  Kacongo.  M,  Korhallet  says  : 
"  The  two  rivers,  Louisa-Loango  and  Kacongo,  borh  ran  into  one  bay,  which  is  called, 
we  know  not  why,  the  Bay  of  Kacongo,  and  which  we  will  call  by  this  name  to  avoid 
confounding  it  with  the  bay  South  of  Point  Banda  and  North  of  Loango  Bay."  From 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kiver  Louisa-Loango  the  land  rises  rapidly  towards  Kacongo 
Bay.  The  heights  come  right  to  the  water's  edge  in  Ihe  North  and  near  to  the  Ka- 
Congo  River. 

The  swelling  hills  arc  covered  in  places  with  dark  coloured  trees,  which  stand  ont 
TBiT  distinctly  from  the  greenish  grey  herbage  which  grows  where  there  ore  no  trees, 
lliis  Urst  range  of  moderately  hish  hills  terminates  at  the  right  bauk  of  Kacongo 
River.     There  the  country  is  low  for  the  space  of  2  or  3  miles ;  and  then,  on  the  left 
ins  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  before, 
ime  appeaiance  ss  those  on  the  North  of 
>n  the  aide  towards  the  sea,  which  reaches 
e  by  ravines  down  to  the  shore ;  they  also 
^        flhow  reddish  patches  in  several  places. 

'  Kacongo  Bay,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  called,  is  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast, 

'        formed  chiefly  by  the  entrance  to  the  Kacongo  River,  which  appears  to  be  a  large 

fittcam.    The  sea  is  very  much  disoolonred  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  far  as  where 

there  ore  17  or  19  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  7  miles  ont.     On  the  right  bank  of  the 

Kacongo,  which  appears  to  run  E.S.E,  and  S.B.,  stands  the  town  ofKaya,  30  milea 

J       ft'om  its  mouth,  and  6  mites  farther  the  town  of  Boonia.  We  know  nothing  aboat  the 


W.,  direction  for  10  milea  to  Point  Malemba,  the  8.  W.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Malemba. 


COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

□ilea  South  of  K>- 

H alemba,  or  Molembo,* — The  country  iironnd  Maleroba  is  eleratcd  like  that  wo 
havejuat  described,  only  the  projectiona  are  more  promiQent,  the  ravines  more  ckcli- 
Titous  !  the  aides  towards  the  see,  nrhich  washes  their  foot,  are  to  abrupt  as  to  tixm 
m{(Kcd  precipitous  cIiSb,  covered  vrith  vegelation.  The  Bay  of  Malemb«  torminatcs 
in  thu  S.W.  by  a  point  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  headland  projeoting  Crom  thb 
rugged  tract.     The  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  these  parts  are  very  singular. 

Point  KElleilLba  is  formed  by  a  toagne  of  land,  of  an  even  surface,  covered  wilfa 
grass.     It  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  hign  cliffs,  in  a  N.  by  W.  i  W.  direction,  into  the 


Viewed  from  its  extremity,  which  shows  at  its  base  a  reddish,  ferm^nous  ap- 
pearance, it  descends  in  a  long  slope  to  the  sea,  and  Bcems  detached,  by  its  dork  shade 
n^>m  the  less  tinted  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 


The  small  but  excellent  Bay  of  Malombais  one  of  those  indentations  in  the  eoait. 
of  the  foi-m  whicli  U  in  some  sort  commoii  to  all  the  baj's  on  the  African  coast.  South 
of  the  Equator.  They  almost  all  penetrate  in  a  S.E.  direction,  are  open  to  the  S-W., 
and  sheltered  on  thu  West  side  by  a  bank  or  tongue  of  land,  often  level  with  the  aea, 
stretching  from  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  some  miles  toward*  the  N.W.,  and  so  pro- 
tecting the  anchoiage  ground  fiora  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  the  prevailiiie'  wiods. 
This  almost  universal  form  of  the  bays  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Soath  of  the 
£quator,  is  owing  most  probably  to  the  action  of  the  swell  from  the  South  and  8.W., 
combined  witli  the  prevalent  current,  which  rana  np  the  coast  from  South  to  Notth, 
and  turns  to  the  N.N.  W.  and  N.  W.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  bays  often  rendm 
them  ver^  difficult  of  recognition  when  coming  from  the  West,  because  then  the  b«iik* 
which  skirt  the  points  A'om  the  S.W.,  not  being  distinctly  visible  out  at  sea,  or  beiag 
confounded  with  the  land  at  the  inner  parts  of  the  bays,  are  thought  to  be  inerel;  in- 
dentations in  the  shore,  offering  no  shelter.  This  is  tne  case  in  the  appaaranoe  oitba 
bay  we  are  now  describing. 

Its  S.W.  point,  Point  Malemba,  is  prolonged  seaward  in  a  N.%V.  by  N.  directioa 
by  a  bank,  on  which  are  3  fathoms  of  water.  Tbia  narrow  bank,  being  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  is  1  j  miles  long  from  the  point.  It  is  formed  of  rocka,  and 
on  the  top  of  one  of  them,  four-fifths  of  a  mile  out  from  the  point,  there  are  only  16 
feet  of  water.  The  sea  breaks  on  the  very  foot  of  Point  Malcmbai  and  to  the  West 
of  the  ^int  the  bank  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  bank,  which  forms  the 
West  aide  of  Malemha  Baj',  is  not  always  visible.  From  Point  Malemba,  eastwards, 
the  coast  runa  in,  and  forms,  as  in  Black  Point  Bay,  a  prominent  peninsula,  parallel 
with  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  170  yards.  Its  extent  from  Point  Ma- 
lemba is  about  half  a  mile.     It  is  low  and  sandy. 

The  breadth  of  the  Bay  of  Malemba,  between  the  end  of  the  bank  and  the  shore,  is 
nearly  a  mile,  and  diminishes  gradually  inwards- 

Around  the  bank  on  Malemba  Point,  in  its  steepest  part,  there  are  4,  4J,  and  5  fa- 
thoms, with  a  bottom  of  sticky  mud,  like  clay.  In  the  bay  the  bottom  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  its  DBual  depth  varies  from  4^  to  4  fatbon 
6  and  6  fathoms  water.  It  is  here  you  must  anchor,  abi 
the  bay,  and  3  miles  from  Point  Malemba,  with  the  Point  bearing  S.  by  E.  The  red 
colour  of  the  hills  to  the  North  of  Malemba  Bay,  with  the  Point  of  Malemba  itaelf  is 
a  good  mark  to  recognize  it  by. 

Opposite  the  baf ,  3  miles  inland,  is  the  village  of  Mayouba ;  then  farther  South,  on 
the  parallel  of  Pumt  Malemba,  T  miles  up  the  conntry,  u  the  village  of  K-ilonga.    It 

■  Taldez  stales  that  this  territDry,  and  that  as  &r  South  as  Angola,  was  oedod  to  Uw 
Portnguese  Crown  by  the  King  of  Motcmbo,  on  Doccmbor  30th,  I8S4.  But  it  is  umoUy 
conudeied  that  the  Portuguoso  temtory  of  Angola  is  limited  by  the  Kio  Loze,  in  abQt;t  laL 
7*  15'  a— (See  Valia,  vol.  ii..  pp.  70—72.) 


POINT  CASCAES.  SS3 

U  thia  latter,  no  doabt,  which  has  ioduccd  tome  nsTigatora  to  give  the  name  of  Ki- 
longo  to  the  bay  more  to  the  North,  which  we  have  called  Kacongo. 

Malembft  Ba^,  excellent  for  small  Teasels,  is  Dot  fit  for  those  of  greater  dranght ; 
for  these,  beiog  oblited  to  anchor  a  long-  distaooe  ont,  are  generally  troubled  vith  the 
heAvy  roiling  sea.  Rollers  are  frcqoent  and  very  strong  at  this  period,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  full  moon.  They  occur  ofteneet  during  calms.  Thus,  ft^uently  even 
•mall  vessels  dare  not  anchor  in  the  bay  to  the  East  of  the  bank  on  Point  Melemba, 
for  thej  And  themselves,  in  storms,  or  du'iing  these  tide  races,  in  circnmstances  vet; 
ninilar  to  what  we  described  in  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Loango,  at  the  inner  anchor- 
1^.  On  thia  accoant,  therefore,  ships  which  come  to  water  prefer  anchoring  to  the 
S.W.  of  Malcmba  Point,  in  6  or  T  tathoms,  rand,  or  in  ^\  fctboros,  sand  and  gravel,  at 
2  miles  fVom  the  shore,  which  is  abmpt,  and  the  beach  very  narrow.  There  is  a  fall 
of  excellent  water  there. 

You  can  land  in  small  boats  at  the  foot  of  Malemba  Point,  on  the  East  side,  when 
you  want  to  go  to  the  factories  in  the  bay,  which  are  bnilt  on  the  top  of  the  shore, 
and  are  approaohable  by  direct  pathways.     It  is  an  active  market  for  slavea. 

A  small  rivulet  runs  at 
be  got  withoot  difficulty,  ( 


The  trading  town  of  Malemba  is  under  the  command  of  a  Cheenoo,  or  chief,  who 
resides  at  ChtngfU,  or  Kingk^li  (before  mentioned),  about  18  or  20  leasnes  from  the 
sea.  It  stands  neai  the  margin  of  a  cliff  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  to  an  ele- 
vation of  100  feet,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  a  dusky  red  argillaceons  earth. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  au  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  presents  itself 
aa  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  to  the  East  and  Soath.  To  the  North  the  country  is 
broken  with  the  windings  of  the  Kaoongo  River,  the  margins  of  which  are  finely- 
wooded.  The  plain  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  graes,  and  clumps  of  trees  are  scat- 
tered npon  its  surfoce,  having  the  appearanceof  being  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to 
afford  him  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  to  adorn  the  landscape. 

The  climate  of  Malemba,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  Africa,  is  very  salu- 
brious, owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  an  soil,  and  the  absence  of  those  deep 
forests  so  common  in  other  districts ;  the  Europeans  trading  here  have,  in  coasequcnoei 
almost  uniformly  enjoyed  good  health. 

The  natives  are  a  mild,  tractable,  and  inoffensive  people,  not  at  all  warlike,  bnt  are 
said  to  be  great  thieves,  Thoy  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  who  are  turbulent  in  disposition,  averse  to  innovation  or  improvement,  and  over 
whom  the  forts  have  not  any  control  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns. 

From  the  steep  cliff  which  forms  Point  Malemba  the  coast  runs  about  S.  by  E. ;  and 
nearly  5  miles  from  the  point  there  is  another,  low,  and  rather  prominent,  which  de- 
fines the  end  of  the  cliff.    It  is  called  Point  Cascaes. 

Point  Casoaes. — 1'he  North  point  of  tho  Bay  of  Kabenda  is  a  seaward  extension 
of  a  lofty  hill  of  the  same  name.  This  mountain,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Kcneral  range 
differs  from  it  in  reapeet  of  its  having  no  bluff  projections.  Seun  from  the  North  and 
the  South,  Point  Cascaes  is  dbtinguiubed  by  a  brighter  colour  from  the  land  off  which 
it  projects. 

South  of  this  point  the  bills  which  lined  the  coast  disappear,  and  there  is  a  low  plain 
which  extends  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Self,  about  ft  miles  from 
Point  Caacaos,  in  the  Bay  of  Kabenda.  There  is  a  great  number  of  palm  trees  in  this 
plain,  which  is  very  wide,  and  runs  to  the  East  to  the  foot  of  some  hills,  which  are 
very  declivitous  and  abrupt  on  their  West  side. 

Hu  Biver  Bele,  about  6  milee  N.E.  from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Bay  of  Kabenda. 
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18  A  niiall  wstereonrse,  bonntting  the  territory  of  Kaconro  on  the  South,  and  on  the 
North  that  of  JV^yoyo,  which  extends  as  far  aa  the  right  bank  of  the  Biver  Congo  (Rio 

Congo). 

From  the  left  bank  of  this  River  f  Bel6)  mna  a  bank  of  sand  and  rocks,  called  Bele 
Sank.  The  extremity  of  the  Bank  has  only  2j  fathoms  of  water  on  it,  bnt  the  sea 
does  not  break  except  with  the  ground  swell  or  races.  It  extends  in  a  West  direction 
more  than  2  miles,  as  far  as  the  line  between  Point  Malemba  and  the  S.W.  point  of 
Eabeada  Bay,  called  Point  Falmas,  or  Kabenda  Hook.  To  avoid  it,  from  Point  Cas- 
caes  you  mast  keep  4  milee  ft-om  the  shore,  or  in  sonndings  of  not  less  than  8  fathoms, 
when  yon  want  to  coast  along  to  make  Eabenda,  or  when  yon  go  ont  of  the  bay  to  the 
North. 

From  the  anchorage  at  Malemba  to  the  Bay  of  Eabenda  the  coorse  is  very  nearly 
S.  by  W.,  and  yon  must  keep  the  lead  going  to  be  sure  of  the  proper  depth. 

KABENDA,  or  Cabinda.— The  extremity  of  SM  Bank  lies  N.  by  E.  )  E-,  4  J 
miles  from  the  town  of  Porto  Rico,  on  the  heights  on  the  Bay  of  Kabenda.  This 
town  is  also  called  Eabenda  by  some  navigators.    The  Portuguese  call  it  Cabinda. 

The  Bay  of  Kabenda  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  part  of  the  coast, 
because  its  population  is  more  indostrions  and  civilized  than  the  people  elsewhere, 
and  also  because  it  it  is  still  a  very  active  slave  mart. 

There  is  a  gp<it  similarity  between  this  tribe  and  the  Kroom'an,  described  of  the 
Uold  Coast.  They  row  or  paddle  along,  withont  intermission,  under  a  vertical  mn, 
ainffing  their  monotonous  chants  or  songs,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  war  pinnace* 
which  are  sent  out  in  those  seas  to  capture  slavers.  They  are  very  tenaoioos  of  their 
honourable  name  as  good  and  experienced  seamen,  and  receive  as  the  greatest  insult 
any  expression  that  seems  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  their  excellence  in  this  respect. 

They  are  generally  preferred  by  all  aa  servants  or  hired  people.  Their  pay  is  about 
5d.  per  day.     ProvisionB  are  now  getting  scarce  here. — (Captain  S.  F.  Burton.) 

K&benda  Hook.— The  S,W.  point  of  Kabenda  Bay  is  called  Point  Palmas,  or  Ka- 
benda Hook.  It  is  in  lat.  5°  32'  N.,  long.  12°  5'  22'  (Kerbollet).  It  is  a  tract  low  at 
its  extremity,  and  covered  with  bushes,  which  rise  gradually  and  become  of  moderate 
height  some  distance  from  its  extreme  end.  Ou  the  highest  part  are  some  bushes, 
and  there  arebare  patebes  between  the  shore  and  the  summit.  Some  hats  are  visible 
at  the  North  of  the  point. 

A  hank  runs  along  Kabenda  Hook  on  its  W.  and  S.W.  sides,  on  which  the  aea 
usually  breaks  [  it  does  not  extend  more  than  5S0  yards  to  the  North.  To  the  East 
of  the  point,  and  close  to  it,  there  are  some  rocks  joining  on  to  the  shore.  There  is 
very  convenient  landing  there.  The  coast  then  curves  inwards,  and  presents  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  which  deaoribes  a  regular  cnrve  from  North  to  East  for  about  1}  mile, 
and  then  runs  out  again  to  the  North. 

The  town  of  Porto  Rico,  or  Eabenda,  is  very  plainly  seen  from  the  North,  and  Ilea 
about  half  a  mile  from  Point  Falmas.  The  houses,  with  various  flags  upon  them,  are 
large  and  well  built ;  footpaths  lead  from  the  sea  side  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  they 

About  li  miles  from  these  are  seen  some  huts  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
stream,  which  is  the  watering  place,  and  is  called  Locola ;  the  water  got  there  is  not 
very  good.     Small  Tessels  enn  enter  the  river. 

The  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  tolerably  high,  a  red  bank,  with  low  trees 
dotted  over  its  cliffs,  very  pretty.  Some  of  these  cliffs  are  white,  others  red,  like  as 
seen  in  some  parts  of  England.     On  these  heights,  and  to  the  North  of  the  watering 

C'  ce,  are  several  villages,  called  Vanate.      More  to  the  North  is  a  point  called    Um- 
tla  Point,  ronnded  and  slopinsr  gentiv  to  the  sea.     This  point  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
a  small  river,  called  Lohndo.    The  land  then,  winding  to  the  Noiih,  gradually  be- 


cornea  vwy  low  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  lUver  Beie.  On  the  hilts  ftt  the  bolbMU 
of  the  baj,  ■  little  to  the  South  of  the  lUrer  Lolondo,  there  may  bo  noted  Bome  tAlt 
treea,  corering  their  emnrait. 

In  t^iproaehing  Kabtnda  from  the  notthnaTd,  foa  should  not  hani  in  for  thb  baj 
nntil  Porto  Bioo  bears  to  the  eastward  of  South ;  and  when  approachinK  from  the 
sonthward,  not  aatil  Kabenda  Point  bears  S.E.  These  two  bearings  will  lead  you 
dear  of  the  BeU  Bank  in  the  North,  and  the  shoats  of  Kabcnda  Ho^  to  the  South, 
and  jon  may  thus  approach  Kabenda  Point,  and  anchor  at  anv  convenient  disiance. 
If  desirons  of  entcnn?  the  baj,  or  inner  anchorage,  job  should  bring  Kabenda  Point 
to  boar  8.S.B.,  or  S.E.  bjr  S.  t  then  steer  directly  for  it,  until  tod  shoat  jour  water  to 
3  fathoms ;  tou  may  then  steer  along  the  South  shore  into  the  ba;-,  giving  Kabenda 
Point  abertn  of  three-quartsTH  of  a  mile.  The  best  berth  in  the  inner  anchorage  is 
with  the  Western  Factory  8,W.;  Porto  Rico,  S,  by  W. ;  and  the  extreme  point, 
W.  \  N.,  in  3^  fathoms.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  the  entrance  of  the 
channel,  in  41  fathoms,  with  Porta  Bico  bearing  8.  br  B.,  and  Red  Point, 
8.W.iW.  6  J        - 


The  BttTraeoula,  from  the  sonthward,  arrived  here  in  an  evening  of  Jan.,  1H2S,  and 
anchored  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  got  into  the  bar  with  a  sea  breeze.  '*  This 
is  a  small  bnt  good  roadstead  for  moderate  siaed  vessels,  being  1  \  mile  in  length,  with 
abont  5  fathoms  of  water  in  the  deepest  part.  Sitoated  at  the  head  of  the  oay  is  a 
large  town,*  where  the  king  resides.  The  huts  here  are  well  bnilt  and  capaeioua,  and 
we  found  the  natives  very  deHirous  of  '  making  trade.'  The  snrnmnding  country,  as 
seen  from  the  anchorage,  appeared  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  bnt  whether  the  soil 
is  indebted  to  the  inhabitants,  or  nature,  wecoald  not  determine.  The  latter  is  whim- 
sically prolific  on  some  pacts  of  this  coast  i  while  at  others,  her  sterile  frown  withers 
every  bod  of  vegetation  as  it  shoots  forth." 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Captain  Owen : — 

"  From  Kabenda  to  the  Zahir  (or  Zane),  a  distance  of  36  milea,  the  country  is  par- 
tionlarly  fertile,  and  has  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  with  apparently  a  large  popu- 
lation, aa  nnmerons  canoes  may  be  seen  fishingofF  the  shore.  The  land  is  low  near 
theshoiea,  hnt  sometimes  terminating  in  a  cliff;  while,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  may 
oocasionally  be  seen  a  high  and  sloping  ridge  of  beautiful  park  land,  the  valleys  pre- 
senting a  most  fertile  prospect,  aboundmg  in  proves  of  trees,  among  which  the  common 
palm  was  the  most  oonspicuoos.  Kabenda  is  resorted  to  prineipally  by  slavers,  of 
whom  five  were  at  anoh^. 

"  The  nnmerouB  bats  that  skirt  the  bay  in  gmnps,  and  extend  inland  to  the  distant 
hills,  ean  acaroely  be  conridered  as  forming  a  town,  but  rather  an  assemblage  of  vil- 
lagea,  each  respcetiTely  governed  by  a  Mafttka,  bat  the  whole  nndcr  the  superintend- 
ence of  Prmee/acA,  next  heir  to  the  king,  whose  capital  is  9ai/(^n^'),  a  large  town 
■bout  6  miles  from  the  sea,  containing  a  great  population.  The  whole  ooast  presented 
the  appeannoe  of  being  densely  inhabited. 

"  Prince  Jack,  with  6  of  bis  daughters,  visited  the  Barraoouta.  He  appeared  to  be 
upward*  of  fifty,  good  tempered,  bot  with  much  afl'ected  dignity.  He  stopped  on 
board  daring  the  night,  and  behaved  at  snpper  with  much  propriety. 

■■  The  scenery  in  Kabenda  Bay  i«  composed  of  lofty  cliffs,  rerdant  hills,  and  deep 
loxoriant  Tales.    A  great  variety  of  trees,  both  in  size  and  species,  are  dispersed  in 

■  When  a  town,  in  these  parts,  is  spoken  of  aa  being  large,  the  reader  most  net  picture 
to  his  imagioatian  a  dtv  of  streets,  iqaarai,  and  palaces,  hnt  a  few  rudely  formed  huts,  pro- 
jected by  necessi^,  and  constructed  by  instinot,  unnasistad  by  ait ;  yet,  _m  a  ocnntry  wture 
the  most  important  is  not  larger  than  a  European  village,  snch  a  diatm<dion  serves,  in  some 
as  a  guide  te  Uieir  relative  sizea.— £.  S.  R. 

r.  A.o.  *  ' 
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ersiy  direetiaa,  rendering  the  mppeaiuDce  of  the  conntr;  pietnraqne  uid  plaarin*-  R 
is,  however,  impoanble  for  n  venel  touching  for  a  few  honn  only  to  obtain  pniviMMM  j 
for,  aa  they  are  a  minor  branoh  of  trade,  when  compared  to  that  in  elavta,  iTory,  or 
cam  wood,  none  are  engaged  in  it  bat  those  who  hare  not  the  meani  to  pucfloe  »nj 
other.  The  residence  of  these  people  is  in  the  ooantry ;  and  great  delay  takes  pUuse, 
sven  after  they  have  received  information  of  a  vasBers  arrival,  before  they  come  with 
their  stock ;  and  then  the  articles  for  exchange  ^for  they  will  net  take  money)  mnit 
be  sent  on  shore,  and  the  whole  process  of  bai^ainlng  goAe  throogh. 

"  There  are  no  bullocks  here,  bnt  nnmeroos  herds  of  buffaloes  range  the  fitresft  in  a 
wild  state.  These  are  hnnted  down  and  ^ot.  Sheep  are  also  scarce,  but  gosto  an 
plontiflil,  as  well  as  dncks  and  fowls,  bot  very  dear. 


M.  de  Kerhallet  says,  "  Eabonda  is  not  a  plaoe  fbr  jworisioiiiiig.    But  finria, 

rts,  and  some  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  got,  which  may  be  sloTantageously  eoEduw^ad 
merchandise,  otfiumda,  a  kind  of  ooarae  eloth.    The  bay,  moreover,  abonnda  with 
fish. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Kabenda  are  intelligent  and  indnstriona.  Iliay  leaembk^  in 
some  respects,  the  nwroes  of  the  Krou  country,  and  willingly  eog^e  theanselTea  to- 
serve  on  Doaid  ship,  daring  a  stay  npon  the  coast.  They  are  alao  very  useful  in  toad- 
ing  and  nn loading  vessels. 


From  Point  Palmas  the  coast  nms  S.W.  i  S.  for  IS  miles,  as  far  as  the  projecting 
headland,  called  JUd  Paint.  The  bank  aronnd  Point  Palmas,  extending  along  it  to- 
wards the  West,  continues  to  follow  the  coast,  with  a  breadtii  of  IJ  mile,  as  &r  as  the 
Point.    On  some  parts  of  it  there  are  generally  breakers. 

The  coast  between  Point  Palmas  and  Red  Point  is  low,  covraed  at  its  edge  with 
b«ea  and  mangrorea.  It  rises  a  little  in  the  interior  into  hills  of  a  reddish  ooloor, 
which  are  abrupt  on  the  nde  towards  the  sea.  lliia  first  line  of  hilbls  overtopped  by 
another  ihrther  back,  a  good  way  in  the  interior. 

The  hills  in  the  first  range,  of  a  nearly  nnifonn  height,  rise  S  miles  8oath  of  Ka- 
benda, and  extend  to  the  month  of  the  River  Congo.  Their  summit,  slightlv  ondn- 
lated,  only  shows  some  depressions,  with  angular  edges.  In  some  places  there  are 
seen  palm  trees,  which  look  as  if  they  were  kid  oet  in  regular  plantations;  sometiinea 
the  trees  on  the  shore  are  intermpted  by  forests  of  palm  tree*,  preoenting  the  same 
appearance. 

These  hills,  of  an  argillaceous  natnre,  burned  by  the  snn  and  beaten  by  the  rain, 
are  very  friable  and  crumble  easily.  A  great  number  of  torrents  descend  fWm  thw 
tops,  and  ont  deep  gullies  in  them.  Dri^  np  in  the  fine  season,  they  become  vast 
twrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Sonth  of  Red  Point  the  coast  shows  more  dbtinctiy  the 
two  lines  of  hills. 


In  this  part  yon  must  give  the  shore  a  wide  berth  on  account  of  the  bank  whidi 
runs  alongit.  Five  mil^  off  there  are  Q,  and  5}  fathoms,  the  bottop  of  mnd ;  6  gii^n 
off  Point  Palmas  there  are  9  fathoms. 

Red  Pomt  is  low  at  its  extremity,  covered  vrith  trees,  andbardly  disoemible  from 
the  East,  but  it  is  prominent  enough  when  seen  from  the  North  or  South.  This  head- 
land rises  rapidly  for  a  short  distance  inland,  and  there  it  is  overtopped  by  ft  small 
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«niaeno«,  which  m  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  neonrt  the  shore.  Thia  emineBce 
ie  called  the  Btd  Motittt,  on  Mconat  of  its  coloar.  In  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  Bed 
Monnt,  on  the  top  of  the  faiUi,  ii  «  mound  of  palm  treee,  looking  like  a  plantation. 

Ked  PfMnt  ie  skirted  bj  a  bank,  on  which  the  lea  breofce.  On  the  edge  of  it  are  8 
fhthomi.  From  Ilad  Point  it  extends  weetward  0  miles  ont  to  tea,  and  nearly  reaohea 
to  the  SoDth  point  of  Sabeoda  Bav.*  The  ooaatt  betireen  Point  Palmae  and  Bed 
Point,  is  inhabited,  and  appears  to  be  well  cntti  rated. 

Fitim  Red  Point  to  Point  SoolmnbttiAa,  the  North  point  of  the  RiTsr  Congo,  the 
coast  nuH  in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  27  milee  to  the  8.  by  E.  {  E. ;  only  presenting 
some  Teiy  slight  enrvea. 

The  eoast,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  narrow,  sandy  be«eh,  exhibits  nearly  the  same 
Mtieot  ••  that  already  deearibed ;  and  as  fur  as  Pirate's  Creek,  a  little  to  tKe  North  of 
PointBoolambemlia,theretBaTange  of  hillB,of  an  almoet  nniform  height,  sometimes 
bwe,  eometimet  corered  with  clnmpa  of  trees. 


About  4  miles  to  the  South  of  Red  Point  commeneee  the  great  bank  of  Mono' 
JfosB-t  On  this  vait  bank  the  deaths  Tsry  from  S3  fcet  on  iti  edges  to  10}  het.  It 
extends  6|  miles  tW>m  the  shore  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  mns  along  it  u  far  aa 
the  month  of  the  Con^  River ;  hot  then,  near  its  extiemity,  there  is  no  bottom  at 
M  fctfaoms,  nor  e*en  la  some  plaeee  at  100  bthoins. 

From  the  depth  oti  and  4^  fitthoms  the  Mona  Maxea  Bank  shoals  very  gradually 
toward*  the  ihoie  ;  though,  m  Beveral  plaeee,  the  depth  is  irregular,  and  Taries  some- 
what rapid^.  For  iostaDce,  from  23  feet  yon  come  svddenly  to  3  bthoms.  The  bank 
doee  not  neoaJly  show  above  water,  and  only  displays  some  patches  of  rock  on  whieh 
the  sea  breaks  strongly ;  in  tide  races  it  may  become  dangerous. 

This  hank  is  ezoeedingly  nsehl  for  the  navigation  of  the  Congo  River,  of  whieh 
we  shall  speak  presently.  The  Congo  is  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
Loan  go. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROADS  OF  LOANOO,  HALEHBA,  AND 
KABBNDA,  BY  THE  FRENCH  MISSIONARIES  OF  1773. 

"  The  Road  of  Loanoo  is  good,  and  shipe  lie  then  well  seenied.  To  fbo  S.W.  tt 
is  hounded  by  a  low  point,  at  whose  extremity  are  some  rocky  ledges,  that  streteh 
above  a  league  into  tne  eea,  and  shelter  yon  from  the  S.W.  winds ;  when  you  are 
earning  in,  yoa  leave  their  outermost  end  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  ships  seen  in  the  road, 
which  shipa  must  be  brought  to  bear  S.E.  to  go  to  them. 

"  If  no  ships  are  perceived  at  the  anchorage,  yon  are  to  steer  S.E.  toward  a  remark- 
able toft  of  trees,  called  Looboo  Woed  i  or  if  you  are  afraid  of  some  mistake,  set  up  a 
flag,  and  fire  a  gun ;  and  the  negroes  will  come  immediately  in  their  periagnas,  and 
dtow  you  the  anclMning  place. 

"  Yon  Sad  from  6  to  7  hthome  of  water,  2  or  3  league*  off  i*""*  i  then  f  on  eome 
■nddenly  to  0,  and  insensibly  to  4,  fothoms ;  this  deptk  leads  you  to  the  anchorage, 
in  17,  18,  19,  and  20  feet  of  water  (acoordiDg  to  the  sice  of  your  ship},  oosy 
ground,  mixed  with  fine  sand.  Yon  moor  across,  N.N.E.  and  S.S^.,  1  mile  from 
the  land. 

*  U.  Booxo  de  BcMocoBt  is  the  tnly  oommandw  who  gives  this  extent  off  Bed  Ptunt— 
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"  Wben  you  are  moored  tn  20  fiset  of  water,  tte  Bonth  point  of  the  b«  is  beorinE 
8.W.,  LooW  Wood,  B.8.B.  6'  E.  ;  and  the  middle  of  Ma-kimbe  Wood,  E.8.K. 
0"  8. 

"  The  brat  place  for  Bmall  vemelfl  is  in  17  and  18  feet  of  water;  then  the  Soalh 
point  it  bronffht  to  bear  S.W.  i  W.  and  W.S-W, ;  and  yon  are  by  tbst  means  securol 
Bgaiiut  the  violence  of  the  occasional  currents )  bnt  in  this  berth,  being  neoreat  the 
land,  you  are  ezpoted  to  its  noxioaa  exhalations,  chiefly  dnring  the  aeaaoa  at  the 
greatnt  beat  and  of  the  rains;  that  is,  from  the  months  of  October  oi  HoTemb^  to 
those  of  April  or  May. 

"  The  boats  do  not  come  to  the  shore,  bnt  remain  at  anchor  in  the  ofiln^,  withovt  a 
bar,  upon  which  there  is  a  great  swell ;  and  the  landing  is  made  with  penagnas. 

**  To  BO  out  of  the  bay,  barques  may  steer  N.W.  when  tiiere  are  breakers,  and  WJf.W. 
when  £ere  are  none ;  but  vessels  ougbt  to  stand  to  the  N.N. W.  at  least. 

"  The  Bat  of  Malemba  lies  to  the  N.N.E.  [JVortftl  of  Kabenda.  %Vhcn  no  riiipt 
are  sptn  there,  the  marks  for  the  road  ore,  a  small  hillock,  vhlch  borders  the  Ann, 
and  a  little  rocky  point,  extending  into  the  sea.  Yon  ancboi'Bt  a  good  leagae  ftoat 
the  land,  without  any  shelter. 

"When  you  are  approaching  the  coast,  yon  find  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  at 
the  end  of  the  little  point  just  mentioned;  the  boats,  in  passing  over  it,  to  fetch  the 
landing  place,  ^o  more  or  less  from  the  point,  according  to  the  swell  of  the  sea  :  when 
once  past  the  pilch  of  this  point,  jou  turn  in  on  the  right,  along  its  side ;  the  swell 
decreases  as  yon  approach  the  shore,  and  you  may  come  near  enough  to  land  without 
periaguas. 

"  K'lBENDA. — To  enter  into  Kabenda,  yoa  are  to  steer  toward  a  great  tree,  easily 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  bearing  8.E.  by  S. ;  W  that  means  yoo  avoid,  and 
leave  on  the  port  wde,  the  stmdy  banks  at  the  entrance  of  Hirer  Ball,  which  are  T«y 
dangerous,  and  on  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks. 

"  Ton  must  take  care,  likewise,  to  give  a  proper  berth  to  Kabenda  Point  (f  oosf 
Balma),  whichia  bordered  with  shelves  that  stretch  a  mile  to  seaward. 

"  The  ridioK  there  is  3^  fathoms  of  water,  soft  ooze.  You  moor  across  EJf.E.  and 
AV.S.W.,  the  best  bower  to  port,  on  account  of  the  gusts  of  wind  from  the  Sonth  and 
8.E.  Those  from  the  N.W7  areaomctimes  very  violent;  but  when  you  moor  E.N.B. 
both  cables  are  labouring  together. 

"To  be  in  the  proper  berth,  Kabenda  Point  must  bear  W.8.W.  half  a  league;  the 
factory's  landing  place,  8.8. W.  1  mile  t  and  the  great  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 


COAST  OF  CONGO.' 

In  1484  Diego  Cam  set  out  from  the  settlement  of  Elmina  to  continue  the  sarrcj  of 
the  West  Coast  of  AfHca.  He  crossed  the  Equator,  and  discovered  the  Itiver  Congo, 
also  called  Conango,  Zaire,  or  Zahir.  He  erected  a  marble cdumn  on  tbe  South  cape 
of  the  entrance  to  it,  and  thence  the  capo  has  taken  the  name  of  Cape  Padrao  (C. 
Pillar],  by  corruption  Podron.  This  discovery  obtained  in  those  days  considerable 
renown. 

The  kingdom  of  Conso  extends  to  the  South  as  iar  as  the  River  Loxe,  or  Auibiit 
Bay,  which  is  the  nortnem  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on   the  West 

*  We  have  taken  much  of  tbe  introductory  matter  of  the  soctioii  from  the  Haouel  de  la 
NHvieation  de  la  Cote  Occidentals  d'Afiique,  by  M.  Cb,  Ph,  ds  KorhsllBt,  1862.  The  »»- 
mainaer  from  oar  former  edition,  tc 
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iJoast  of  Aftica,  Houtli  of  tbe  Equator.    The  three  pro 

kiogdom,  vhich  are  wubed  by  the  Atlantic,  are  called,  the  most  northeriji  Son- 

hio )  the  middle  one,  Bamba ;  and  that  to  the  South,  Mazola.    They  are  entirely 

tndepeiideDt. 

The  Weit  Coast  of  Congo,  on  the  ocean,  has  only  an  extent  of  110  miles,  from  Cape 
Padrao  to  Point  Loie.  The  province  of  Bamba  ia  separated  from  that  of  MazuU  by 
the  Hiver  OuEo.  On  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  and  near  ita  entrance,  stands  tbe 
towu  of  Maxala.  The  whole  of  thin  country  is  intersected  by  a  Kreat  nnmber  of 
rivers,  descending'  liom  the  western  lide  of  cbaing  of  hilts  in  the  intenor,  to  which  the 
Fortng:ae8e  have  given  the  name  of  tbe  moaatainii  !)□  Sal,  Do-8al-Nitio,  Uo-Crietal. 
The  principal  Tivere  oftbe  coast  we  are  now  engaged  upon  are,  as  we  proceed  from 
North  to  Sooth,  the  Rivera  Ambrii,  Conzn,  Rio  Boce,  or  Lose,  Onzo,  and  lastly  the 
I>and§. 

The  trade  of  this  coast,  like  that  to  the  sonthward  of  it,  is  in  a  very  on  satisfactory 
condition.  From  its  being  ooroinally  under  the  soveieigcty^  of  tbe  Portuguese, 
no  other  nation  can  attacjc  the  slave  trade,  which  is  still  vigorously  carried  on 
at  moet  of  its  ports,  to  tile  exclusion  or  destruction  of  legitimate  commerce.  Although. 
there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wish  of  the  Fortoguese 
Government  to  suppress  this  hateful  traffic,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  verv  many  oasee 
it  is  connived  at,  or  rather  encouraged,  by  many  of  the  officials.  The  legal  trade  of 
the  region,  therefore,  lan^sbes,  and  is  in  a  very  different  condition  to  the  commerce 

The  BIVXB  CONGO,  or  ZAIRE.— This  river  is  considered  to  be  the  fourth  in 
magnitnda  of  the  African  rivers,  but  beyond  its  lower  oouise  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  It  was  first  approximately  delineated  by  Captain  Maxwell,  in  1793,  and  was 
toore  completely  snrvcyed  by  tbe  unfortunate  expedition  of  Captain  Tucke^,  R.N.,  in 
3nne,  1H16.  Tne  tower  part  of  the  estuary  was  again  surveyed  by  Captain  Vidal,  in 
December,  1825,  and  these  form  tbe  ba«iij  of  our  present  charts.  But  they  are  far 
from  complete.  We  have  no  recent  hydrographical  account,  but  some  good  infbrma- 
tion  is  given  by  the  reports  to  Government  of  H.B.M.  Consul,  Captain  K.  P.  Bnrtou, 
■o  ft'equently  quoted,  who  aacended  the  river  in  July,  1663. 

"  With  respect  to  the  name*  of  this  noble  river,  Diego  Cam,  the  discoverer  in  14S5, 
called  it  Conga,  from  the  country  which  it  waiers.  Afterwords  it  was  known  aa 
Zairo,  which  Father  MeroUo,  16B6,  derives  from  'ccoeco '  (I  don't  know),  the  native 
reply  to  European  inquisitiveness.  D'Anvilie  named  it  Barbela,  a  word  unfamiliar 
to  tbe  people  on  its  banks,  Tnckey  (1816)  learned  that  it  ought  to  be  called  "  Mo- 
Mnn  Entaddi,"  tbe  great  river. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  the  various  tril>es  living  near  tho  Congo  have  no  one  name 
for  it  Even  in  Fiote,  or  the  Congoese  dialect  (wonderfully  resembling  the  Kisawa- 
faili  oftbe  Zanxibar  coast),  wc  find  Mulango,  orLango,  tho  water ;  Nkoko,  the  stream  ) 
Hwanxa,  the  river;  Mwanxa  N'nenc,  tho  gi'eat  river;  and  Mwanea  NEadi  (whence 
Moienxi  Enzaddi)  or  the  Hiver  Enzaddi.  I'be  latter  being  tbe  only  proper  name, 
was  corrupted  into  Zaire,  and  even  2ubir.  The  Portngnese,  however,  pronounce  the 
word  with  a  diKrisis — Zaire. —  Captain  Burton. 

The  Congo  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of  water,  which  has  hollowed  for  itself 
a  narrow  Md,  of  very  variable  depth.  In  many  places  there  is  no  bottom  at  200 
fothoms.  Forty  milts  from  its  mouth  its  waters  aie  only  partially  mingled  with  those 
of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  9  milce  out  they  arc  still  quite  fresh.     Prom  the  great  in. 


*  Captain  Burton's  voluminous  Beinrt  of  tho  Tiade  and  Uorcanlilo  Establishments  in  his 
Consulate  of  the  Bight  of  Binfni,  dated  April  15tb,  1864,  is  given  in  the  Farliamentanr 
Bcports,  186fi,  vol.  Ivi.,  pages  £40 — 262,  The  preovnt  condition  of  the  commerce,  cbiefi  and 
tbuir  government,  and  thu  articles  of  tmde,  are  thoroin  very  fully  treated  on. 
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B  unbroken  ■treom,  knd  >a  fbms  ■• 

The  m&iQ  body  of  the  ftream  of  this  roightT  river  u  indicated  by  floating  maana  of 
bamboo,  and  debrii  of  all  kinds,  which  it  comei  for  ont  to  sea.  The  raloeity  of  the 
Gorrent  ia  said  to  ruse  at  from  4  to  8  miles  an  hour.  It  is  high  water,  at  fnU  and 
change,  at  ^  SO™  at  the  month  of  the  Congo. 

The  atream  of  the  River  Congo  is  hit  a  great  diataaee  ont  at  tea,  and  ahipa  iriikk 
4maa  it,  in  going  to  the  North  or  to  the  Sooth,  oagbt  therefore  t»  gnard  agtioat  it. 
It  is  slated  that  300  milsa  ont  the  water  is  diaoolonred,  and  that  the  enrrent  of  tha 
river  u  peroeptible  at  that  distanee,  which  is  not  impoaiible. 

Tho  Congo  is  onlr  7}  milea  wide  between  the  West  p«°t  of  its  entmnce,  cnIM 
Shark  Point,  and  the  East  point,  called  Soolambtmba.  The  former  bean  W.  tj  N. 
from  the  latter. 

It  is  24  nilea  from  Bed  P<»nt,  described  before,  to  Shark  Point,  and  29  milea  be- 
tween Bed  Potnt  and  Cape  Padrito,  (he  S.W.  point  of  ttie  month  of  the  river. 


The  banks  of  the  river,  firmed  of  allavial  deposits,  are  covered  witib  mangrove*^  on* 
species  of  which  grows  to  a  considerable  tite  ;  it  has  a  straight  stem,  BOttotimaa  IM 
feet  high,  supported  by  an  arch  of  roots,  which  risB  as  much  as  20  feet  trvm  tbe 
gronud.  Tbe  spaces  between  these  giant  mangroves  are  filled  with  varions  IdDde  of 
trees  of  smaller  growth,  among  which  are  a  good  many  palm  trsea.  Other  parts  of 
tbe  banks  are  lined  with  common  mangroves  of  low  growth.  The  oonntry  near  the 
river  is  low  and  marshy ;  but  at  some  distanoe  inland  may  be  seen  some  wooded  hiilK 
Shai^  Point,  which  is  covered  with  the  tall  mangroves,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, it  considerably  higher  than  the  land  on  the  right  and  left  of  it. 


ordinary  level.  The  stream  becomee  very  rapid,  and  bears  along  with  it  floating  is- 
lands, formed  of  the  roots  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  covered  with  bamboos  and  grass;  theae 
are  very  dangerous  for  ships  tmder  sail,  and  espeoially  for  those  at  anchor.  Borne  of 
them  are  more  than  100  yards  long. 

Tbe  rains,  no  donbt,  have  mooh  to  do  with  the  rising  of  the  river ;  still  we  do  tiot 
think  they  ore  the  sole  cause  of  it,  but  that  it  mav  be  porUally  attributed  to  tbe  atroog 
se«  breesea  which  blow  at  this  period,  and  necessarily  contribute  to  letard  tha  flow 
of  the  waters,  and  to  dam  them  nj),  as  it  were,  in  the  npper  parts  of  the  river.  In- 
deed, in  the  years  1649-0-7,  the  rains  were  very  tiifling  on  Uie  Congo  Coast,  yet  tbe 
Congo  did  not  rise  the  less,  though  it  was  not  so  strong  as  usuaL 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  navigators,  who  have  had  occasion  to  enter  the  Congo, 
and  to  remain  there  some  time,  have  not  fomished  us  with  more  informatioo  about 
the  tides.  For  oil  oar  researches,  we  can  only  give  a  few  otasarations,  whidi  ara 
for  fh>m  being  snffioient.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  cnrreats  ontsida  tiiie  month  of 
the  river. 

The  waters  which  come  from  a  river,  in  running  ont  to  sea,  mmolly  diverge  some- 
what from  the  original  course,  and  join  the  general  current  which  sets  along  toe  coast, 
at  a  certain  distance  out.  The  point  of  jnnction  of  the  two  streams  varies,  as  to  its 
distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  according  as  the  waters  of  the  latter  have  mote 
or  leas  speed,  or  the  current  itself  is  more  or  less  strong. 

Althongfa  the  rise  or  fUI  of  the  level  of  tbe  waters  is  often  peroeptible  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  streams,  the  efitct  of  the  tides  is  not  mors  marked  than  usaal. 

At  the  month  of  the  River  Congo,  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate  PcFims,  in 
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&  T07«ge  to  Kftlieiida,  in  1784,  mentioiu  faftTing'  telt  a  strong  Durrant  aliout  21  ndlet 
out.  hi  the  North  of  Cape  Puliuo.  BejnK  Kt  anchor  in  20  rethoma,  the  ooirent  tu 
e«timat«d  by  the  log  to  set  at  the  rate  ol  3  vilea  an  boor  towardi  the  N.N.  W.  In 
the  centre  of  the  stream  of  the  Congo,  the  captain  nf  the  Vtnui  eathnated  the  rate 
of  it  at  6  milee  an  hoar;  and  at  the  time  he  was  off  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
the  stream  confttantl;-  set  ont  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  efitots  of  the  tide.  This 
ofaserration  is  important ;  and    we  shall    see,    hereafter,  how  it  may  be  turned  to 


of  the  Point;  and  to  the  8.  W.,  South  of  the  puallel  of  Cape  Padrao.  Their  speed 
iaier;  variable,  and  attains  often,  oTen  at  this  distance,  a  rate  of  3  or  4  miles  an  hour. 
Bometimea,  at  spring  tide*  and  tlw  drj  aeaaon,  the  strength  of  the  anrrent  naj  be 
orosaed  withont  feeluig  its  inflnenee. 

The  waters  off  the  Congo  are  tbt;  tanch  diacolonred  with  a  jellovish  red  or  brown 
tinge ;  tber  are  covered  with  foam  and  mbbish  of  every  description.  Very  frequently 
Sonth  of  Cape  Padrao,  along  the  shore,  the  sea  is  very  mnch  agitated,  and  shows  in 
orerfalts.  At  40  miles  out  from  the  month  of  the  river  the  waters  become  of  a  dark 
mad  blaokiah  tint.    They  ar«  brackish  at  this  distance. 

Ton  must  not  enter  the  Hiver  Congo  without  a  oommanding  sea  breeie,  which 
Qsnally  riaea  about  9»  or  10^  in  the  morning,  and  blows  tttaa  the  6.8. W.  to  the 
W.S.W.  The  stream  in  the  river  has  be«i  fonnd,  as  we  have  said,  te  nia  at  the  rate 
D  0  miles  an  hone.    The  direction  of  the  stzeam  is  trout  Point  Boolam- 


benba  on  to  the  Moim  Haseti  bank,  and  rans  alonr  the  ooMt  vp  towards  Red  Paint. 
Ite  eonrse  m  this  qide  U  then  North,  or  N.W.,  w  N.N.W.,  when  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.    In  the  middle  of  the  river,  between  Point  Boolaabemba  and  the  left 


of  the  left  bank,  South  of  Punt  Shark,  it  sete  towards  tiie  North  as  fiir  np  as  this 
point,  which  it  rounds,  and  on  the  meridian  of  whieh  it  takes  a  W.S.W.  direction. 
Within  the  river,  above  Point  Boolambcroba,  the  current  fbllows  the  direction  of 
the  banks. 

Horeover,  in  the  Congo,  a  rapid  snrlhoe  current,  and  an  ander  one  mnning  in  an 
opposite  direction,  is  sometimee  tbnnd  to  ooonr.  In  the  tDstanoe  in  whieh  this  was 
obaerved,  the  ship,  being  becalmed,  and  drifting  with  the  stream,  was  only  earried  at 
the  rate  of  ]  or  1)  mile  an  hour,  although  the  surface  ourrent  appeared  to  be  moving 
at  the  rate  of  4  or  0  miles.* 

There  is  no  masoaret  (bore)  or  pororoea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Congo,  eiece  this 
river  appears  to  have  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  probably  a  depth  of  20 
fkthoaiB,  according  to  Capt.  Owen.  Thirteen  miles  from  Cape  Padrao,  tbie  greatest 
depth  that  this  offloer  found  was  44  fathoms. 

At  the  time  of  the  new  and  foil  moon  there  are  dangeraus  tide  races,  which  oaase 
the  *ea  to  break  violently  on  a  portion  of  the  Mona  Masea  bank. 

Bt^Mtn  Rtd  PouU  and  Point  BoolambenAa  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  midst  of 
the  palm  woods,  the  villages  of  Ma-Camma  and  Mona  Matea  (HonaHaji,  i.e.  little 
water),  the  former  ITJ  miles,  the  latter  3^  milee,  from  Point  Boolambembaj  then  Uj 


of  an  nnder  current. 

"  Wbam  at  anchor  myself,"  oontinnee  M.  de  Kertiallet,  "  10  mUes  off  the  River  PongOi  I 
observed  a  similar  pbenomeooo.  The  eorfaoe  ouireDt  always  set  to  ttis  N,  W.^  aooordiog  to 
the  log,  BltbaHgh  ths  depth  of  water  varied  regularly  and  gtadaaQy,  accaidmg  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide," 
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milM  horn  the  ■ame  point,  the  river  Dot-MoaguUct,  which  may  be  reoognised  I^  ■ 
remarkftble  wood  on  its  right  bank,  called  the  Fetithe  Wood.  Lwtlf,  1^  iniW  to  the 
North  of  the  same  point  ia  Piratu'  Cr^,  with  a  tolerablj  wide  entrance ;  the  Tilhge 
of  Honn  Marea  stands  on  the  point  or  the  left  bank  of  this  Btrand.  In  the  moathi 
of  these  two  creeks,  which  often  afford  ahelter  to  slavers,  are  fonnd  12  feet  of  water. 
Dos-Mosquitos  RiTer  is  very  narrow,  and  divides  into  two  Htreams  a  short  ■*■'-*"■" 
from  its  mouth. 

Point  Bwlambemba,  also  called  Fathomleu  Point,  is  a  low  point,  with  a  cfann^ 
of  trees  a  little  higher  than  those  around  on  its  soathern  part.  Beyond  this  point  i« 
seen  the  plain  of  the  River  Congo,  running  E.  bj  S.,  low,  woody,  and  intersected  by 
numberless  creeks  or  rivulets. 

A  little  inland  a  range  of  hills  mna  mirnllel  with  the  shore  from  Rod  Point  to 
Point  Boolambemba,  in  a  line  with  which  it  terminates.  These  hills,  which  are 
moderately  high,  appear  from  the  offing  to  form  the  shore,  which  at  their  foot  b 
lined  with  thick  trees.  Some  single,  scattered  trees  are  seen  on  the  top  of  these 
hills.  With  Boolambemba  Point  bearing  E.  }  N.,  and  Sbark  Point  8.S.E.,  at  a 
distance  of  18  miles  from  the  former,  the  low  coast  is  Just  distinguishable  bv  the  line 
of  trees  upon  it,  which  have  open  intcrrals  here  and  there.  But  to  the  ric'ht  is  very 
distinctly  seen  the  rounded  aud  pretty  steep  declivitj  which  terminates  the  hilla  in 
the  interior. 

More  to  the  South  is  seen  the  low,  woody  country  of  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer,  tfaa 
trees  appearing  in  the  water  at  this  distance  ;  then,  on  the  right,  Shark  Point  is  easily 
recogmced  by  its  tall  mangroves. 

Bhark  Point,  as  we  have  slated,  is  the  extremi^  of  a  kind  of  peninsnla,  low  and 
covered  with  trees,  which  stretches  ont  to  the  N.E.  Some  lofty  mangroves  form  a 
dump,  remarkable  for  their  height,  at  the  extremity  of  this  point- 
To  the  East  of  Shark  Point  the  coast  trends  inwards,  and  forms  a  bay,  which  is 
filled  hy  banks  with  only  9  feet  wat«r  on  them.  There  it  a  narrow  channel  throngh 
them,  oansed  by  the  flowing  of  several  watercourses  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  whuh 
is  called  Sonhio,  or  JHegos  Bay. 

Shark  Point  is  steep-to,  and  near  the  sandy  beach  which  skirts  it  yon  find  7  &thoma, 
then  26  fathoms,  But  a  Little  to  the  East  tn  its  meridian  yon  Und,  quite  olooe  to  tiie 
sandy  beaoh,  2  fothoms ;  and  ia  its  eastern  part  i  and  5  fathoms  close  in-ebore.  Tob 
can  pass  it  within  one-tliird  or  even  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

At  Sj  miles  to  the  W.  by  S.  i  S.  of  Shark  Point,  the  sbore  forms  a  gently  rounded 
eminence,  covered  with  taU  trees,  coiled  l\irfi«  Corner,  and  3  miles  W.3.W.  firom  this 
point  ia  Cape  Padrao. 

CAPE  PADRAO,  or  Padron,  seen  from  the  North 

a  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  which  runs  down  t 

re  some  woods.  The  cliff  forming  the  cape  rises  rapidly,  with  a  roonded 
elevation.  Its  snmmit  is  covered  with  a  stunted  vegetation,  apparently  of  graas  and 
brushwood.  The  colour  of  the  cliff  is  remarkable  for  its  rosy  tint  rather  tiMS  red. 
Cwpe  Fodron  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Meuta  Seeoa,  or  Dry  Thicket  Point. 

A  fortified  Portuguese  post  stands  near  Cape  Fadrao,  and  is  called  Porto  Pmda. 
Aa  it  now  stands,  it  was  established  in  18S3,  and  is  subject  to  Amhrii,  but  it  had  been 

an  eatly  settlement  of  the  Portuguese. 


When  you  come  in  sight  of  Cape  Padrao  from  the  Sonth,  you  may  see  to  the  N.B. 
the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  From  a  distance  yon  may  often  fimcy  yea 
see  a  town  and  bouses  built  in  a  semicircle,  an  illusion  caused  by  a.  confhsed  mass  of 
rocks,  which  have  this  deceptive  appearance.  From  Cape  Padrao  the  land  alopes 
down  to  Shark  Point. 


beach  ar 


CONGO  RIVER. 

Between  Point  Boolunbemba  and  Shark  Point  the  entrance  of  (he  River  Congo  is 
well  defined,  and  i«,  aa  we  have  said,  7}  milca  wide.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  then 
takea  an  E.  Yty  8.  direction,  farming  at  Poinf^oolambemba  a  very  acute  angle,  while 
the  left  bank  trends  inwarda  gentlj-,  dracribing  a  semicircle. 


In  mid-channel  there  is  no  bottom  with  80  or  100  ftthams  at  the  month  of  the 
mer,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  25  miles  up  the  stream.  This  circumstance  renders 
the  navigation  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
alwavs  prudent  to  get  a  local  pilot,  from  Eabenda  or  elsewhere,  to  take  the  ^ip  into 
the  Congo. 

Wheti  yon  want  to  go  anr  distance  up  the  river,  it  will  be  neceanrj,  whichever 
direction  yon  come  from,  to  keep  close  along  the  left  or  South  bank  ;  so  that,  coming 
from  the  North,  jou  will  have  to  cross  the  strength  of  the  stream.  We  will  explain 
how  thb  is  to  be  effected,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  out  to  eea  bj-  the  current. 

Coming  from  thn  North,  it  will  be  snfficient,  to  enable  yon  to  cross  the  stream,  to 
have  B  fresh  and  settled  brccte  from  the  S.W,  or  W.S.W,  When  we  speak  of  ont  at 
sea,  we  suppose  that  you  arc  ISO  or  200  miles  from  the  coast,  at  which  distance  it  is 
said  that  tne  current  from  the  Congo  attains  at  certain  periods  a  rate  of  2  or  3  milca 
an  hour.  It  is  not  known  at  what  distance  this  current,  which  nsnaily  has  a  N.W. 
or  N.N.W.  direction,  becomes  united  with  the  Atlantic  enrrcut,  which  sets  along  the 
coast  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  as  the  latter  has  a  speed  of  not  more  than  24 
or  26  miles  in  24  hours,  it  is  possible  that  the  curreat  of  the  Congo  may  be  felt  at  a 
very  great  distance. 

The  second  coarse  for  crossing  the  river  in  coming  from  the  North,  and  the  one 

Knerally  taken,  is  to  tack  along  the  shore  between  Eobcnda  and  Red  Point,  without 
iving  the  bonk  of  soundiugs.  When  you  have  made  Red  Point,  then  anchor,  if 
yon  find  yon  cannot  make  way.  But  if  the  sea  breesc  is  tavonrublc,  you  m'>st  caleu- 
late  so  OS  to  ^t  clear  across  tne  stream  while  this  breeze  lasts,  and  to  reach  the  left 
bank  of  the  rirer  before  it  drops.  So  that  even  if  yon  have  reached  Red  Point,  and 
are  not  snre  of  having  time  enough  to  cross  the  current,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
anchor  somewhere  off  the  point,  and  wait  for  the  sea  breeEO  next  day,  and  then  to 
weigh  aa  soon  as  it  is  well  set  in.  This  breeEe  usually  rises  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  blows  from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  till  evening. 

If  you  only  want  to  proceed  down  to  the  coast  to  southwards,  without  entering  the 
river,  after  yon  have  got  across  the  stream,  you  will  keep  on  your  course  as  long  as 
you  have  a  fresh  sea  breeie  ;  and  in  cose  it  is  nearly  ceasing  when  you  have  travci-scd 
the  current,  the  better  way  will  be  to  anchor  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Padrao,  U  or  4  miles 
out,  according  to  the  distance  you  have  got  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there 
wait  for  the  next  day's  sea  brc^e  to  carry  you  on  along  the  coast  southwards. 

In  this  course  yon  must  steer  in  the  following  manner :  on  leaving  the  parallel  ol' 
Red  Point,  at  a  distanoe  of  9  miles  from  the  point,  set  the  head  of  the  vessel  on  to 
Sharif  Point  or  Cape  Padrao,  as  &r  as  the  parallel  of  Pirates'  Creek.  Hero  the 
streams  set  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  it  will  be  snfBcient  to  coast  along  about  0  miles  out 
to  clear  the  Mona  Maiea  Bank  in  10  or  11  hthoma,  in  which  depth  yon  should  keep  ; 
the  course  will  be  about  3.  by  £. 

Then  when  you  get  on  a  line  with  Pirates'  Creek,  or  even  bcfbro,  according  as  you 
feel  the  force  of  the  current  greater  or  less,  or  a  tendency  in  it  to  act  towards  the 
W.N.W,  and  West,  bring  tho  vessel  up  as  if  you  intended  to  enter  the  river,  steering 
right  for  the  middle  of  the  open  space  between  Point  Boolambemba  and  Shark  Point. 
Yon  will  in  this  way  get  across  the  strongest  part  of  the  stream,  and  when  you  bear 
up  for  the  left  bank,  banl  your  wind  and  steer  so  aa  to  be  carried  on  the  South  shore, 
till  within  3  or  4  miles,  and  then  anchor  as  you  please. 

If  yon  want  to  enter  the  Congo,  you  must  stiti  anchor  in  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Padrao 
S.  A.O.  4  o 
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and  await  the  sea  breeze  to  cany  you  in ;  nnleaa  tod  are  in  time  to  donbte  Shark 
Point,  and  to  anchor  on  the  left  bank  to  the  East  of  this  point. 

You  must  never  attempt  to  cross  in  f^  evening',  for  it  u  seldom  that  you  would  in 
this  case  have  time  to  clear  the  main  stream  durin);  the  continuance  of  the  sea  breexe; 
and  if  it  were  to  drop  before  jou  reach  the  left  side,  you  would  be  inevitably  carried 
out  to  sea. 

Coming  from  the  South,  when  Toa  have  sighted  Cape  Fadrao,  jon  may  bring-  up  3 
miles  off,  wliich  may  be  done  witliout  daneer.  If  you  arrive  at  night,  anchor  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  cape,  and  wait  till  morning  ^r  the  passage  across.  As  soon  aa  the  sta 
bi'eeze  becomes  settled,  then  weigh,  and  with  the  cape  beating  E.N.B.  or  N.B.  by  G., 
yoD  will  be  in  the  most  advantageous  course  for  clearing  tt-c  stream.  Keep  thk 
course  tilt  yon  beeio  to  find  joursetf  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  then  briii^  the  c^« 
N.E.  by  N.,  or  N.N.E.,  and  keep  the  lead  going,  to  be  sore  of  the  moment  jou  get  on 
to  the  Mona  Hazea  sands  on  the  right  bank. 

When  yon  are  going  to  Kabeuda,  yon  must  keep  off  the  Mona  Hazea  Bank ;  and 
on  leaving  the  Congo  run  out  to  aca  for  about  40  miles  from  its  month,  before  too 
put  the  ship's  head  to  the  North,  in  order  to  avoid  a  bank  which  is  not  marked  on 
the  charts,  and  which,  bi^inning  at  Bed  Point,  extends  9  miles  to  the  Weat  of  the 
point,  running  up  to  the  North  to  join  Point  Palmas,  the  South  point  of  the  Bay  irf 
Kabenda.  You  must  also  take  notice  of  the  current  which  sets  to  the  N.N.E.  at  the 
rate  of  I  mile  an  hour,  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wind.* 


until  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  strong  enough  to  stem  the  current  round  Shark's  Poin^ 
and  proceed  op,  keeping  the  8ont£em  shore  aboard.  Latitude  of  Shark's  Point  G"  ■I' 
36'  S.,  long.  12"  12'  30-*^ E. 

Near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  estuary  is  Barmna,  or  JVeneA  Foinl,  where  there 
are  two  unprofitable  legal  factories,  but  slaves  are  embarked.  It  has  3  to  S{  fathoms 
alongside.  At  10  miles  above  this  also,  on  the  North  side,  is  Bull  I»lani,  a  clnmp  of 
trees,  the  Rhinoceros  Island  of  Capt.  Vidal's  chart.     It  is  a  slave  depot. 

Puerto  da  Lenha.a  famous  slave  shipping  port,  is  12  or  13  miles  above  Bull  Island, 
and  Htsrids  on  the  point  projecting  from  the  North  shore,  marked  Tall  trees  in  Capt. 
Tuckey's  chart  of  1S16.  This  is  at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  and  above  this  may  be 
considered  the  true  delta  of  the  mighty  Congo,  which,  altnough  navigable,  does  not 
belong  to  ocean  navigation. 

Captain  Burton  says, — On  August  31,  1663,  we  made  sail  from  Banana  or  Freodi 
Point.  Our  party  oousisted  of  Commander  Perry,  R.N.,  Mr.  Bigley,  lt.N.,  and  five 
petty  officers,  myself  and  Steward  Salim  Agha.  We  ran  up  the  right  or  northeni 
bank,  which  is  here,  as  in  the  oil  rivers  of  the  Biafra  Bight,  a  mass  of  thicket  and 
mangrove,  of  palms  and  pandanus,  and  anchored  for  the  night  off  BuU  Island,  dutont 
6  or  7  miles.  Even  this  the  debouchure  of  the  river  greatly  requires  re-surreying ; 
there  is  hardly  a  portion  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  delicate  questions  of  the  tides  and 
of  the  undercurrent,  which  at  times  in  most  places  run  counter  to  the  sur&ce  ntTTwra. 
remain  to  be  settled.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with  due  prudence,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  reflux  cansed  by  the  flood-tides  damming  up  the  month — a 
phenomenon  which  extends  to  tlie  rapids — small  steamers  might  easily,  and  at  all 
seasons,  ai>ccnd  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  raudaiei,  or  cataracts. 

On  Sept.  1  we  passed  the  last  mangrove,  showing  that  the  saline  influence  extends 
no  Airther.  We  remarked  sundry  factories,  one-storied  buildings  of  plank  and 
thatch,  peeping  from  holes  cut  in  the  densest  bush,  and  most  nnwbolesomeiy  ait«)«ted. 
They  serve  as  videttos  and  outposts,  enabling  slavers  to  ship  below  the  difficult  pas- 
sage around  Palm  Point,  and  they  command  a  straight  reach  and  a  clear  view  to  tlie 
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rifer's  month.  Marfcnm,  Qwme  on  the  South  bank  (bIm)  three  in  namber)  fiicilitftte 
ofertand  truiut  to  Mangne,  Ambriiette,  Ambruc,  and  other  porta. 

After  22  or  23  mileB  from  Banana  Point,  wift  a  three-knot  CTurent  against  tu,  wa 
landed  at  Porto  (or  Pnerto]  da  Lenha ;  on  our  lateet  charts,  Ponta  de  Linha,  three 
errora  in  three  words.  The  vile  rite  \t  on  the  right  {at  North)  bank  of  the  river, 
whose  vallej  is  here  5  mile*  broad ;  the  water  is  fresh,  and  when  taken  a  few  miles 
up  ii  Gt  for  drinking.  The  settlers,  beaver-tike,  most  protect  their  dam  with  strong 
piles,  and  a  rise  of  4  or  5  feet  inaudates  their  fonndationa.  The  port  dates  from  the 
■ecood  decade  of  the  present  centnrj.  Capt.  Taokey  knew  it  only  as  "  Tall  Trees," 
and  ships  loaded  without  landing.  There  are  alxteen  t^ories,  but  only  ftoo  leiral 
traders.  Above  Puerto  da  Lenha  the  miffht}'  river  divides  into  three  panJlel 
branches,  separated  by  the  itles  and  banks,  the  nortbemmoat  (or  Maxwell  River)  ia 
the  Nka'nga  ;  the  central  (Mamballa  of  the  eharts)  is  called  Nshibut;  and  the 
soDthem  ia  the  Sonio  or  Sonko  of  the  charts. 

Capt.  Barton  ascended  the  river  above  this  to  the  Yellala  Rapids,  restored  in  health, 
by  this  delightful  region,  in  September,  186^* 

Bomo,  meaning  the  snake,  and  erroneonalj  written  Smbomma,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Congo  delta.  It  is  6  miles  below  the  place  marked  as  unch  by  Tuckey,  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  the  air  dry  and  healthy.  It  is 
the  depot  between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  slave 
marts  in  the  world,  either  in  the  form  of  the  real  slave  ti-ade,  or  its  legalised  traSio 
known  as  the  French  immigration  echeme,  now  abandoned. 

After  adventures  and  nbaervationa  Capt.  Barton  reached  the  Great  Rapids.  In 
conclosiDn,  he  observed  that,  above  those  rapids,  the  grand  river  forks.  There  is  a 
north-eastern  branch,  which  has  been  renrewnted  as  flowing  from  a  lake.  The  in- 
formation he  obtained  at  the  rapids  left  him  no  doubt  of  the  feet.  In  the  previous 
year,  when  he  visited  the  source  of  the  River  Gaboon,  he  was  informed  by  the  Pans, 
that  after  eighteen  days'  travel  towards  the  East,  they  came  upon  a  water  flowing  to 
the  right  or  southward  ;  this  mnat  be  the  north-eaatcm  fork  of  the  Congo.  The 
south-eastern  branch  of  the  Congo,  Capt.  Burton  firmly  believes,  is  the  Coango  and 
the  Casai,  which  Dr.  LivingstoDc  crossed  near  their  head. 

RSMABKB  AND  DIRECTIONS,  BT  IHB  PBENCn  MlSSIONABIE?,  IN   17T3. 

■'  CoKoo  RivEB  forma  a  moat  impetnous  current  at  its  month.  In  order  to  croas 
nver  that  current,  when  coming  from  the  Sooth  towards  Eabenda,  yon  go  along- 
shore, at  IJ  or  2  leagues'  distance,  in  10  fathoms  of  water.  The  coast  is  ww,  and 
covered  with  woods. 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  be  on  the  South  side  of  this  current,  and  night 
coming  on,  jon  must  comc-to  and  anohor  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Padron,  IJ  or  2 
leagues  off  the  coast,  and  wait  till  the  breeze  shall  be  formed  next  day.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  attempt  the  passage  during  the  night.  The  breeze  commonly  begins  at 
»  or  10  o'clock,  and  blows  from  fi.S.W.  to  W.S.W.  Yon  direct  the  head  of  the  ship 
from  E.N.E.  to  N.K,  to  encounter  the  current  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and 
keep  it  so  tiUyon  begin  to  be  in  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  river,  when  you  pot  the 
head  to  N.N.B.,  having  a  continual  recoarse  to  the  lead.  The  water  runs  with  such 
force  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  that  it  carries  away  the  lead ;  and  yon  would 
attempt  in  vain  to  moor,  if  you  were  overtaken  there  in  a.  calm. 

"  When  yon  are  past  this  impetuous  current,  you  find  from  16  to  13  fathoms  of 
water,  and  then  must  come  nearer  the  land,  approaching  it  within  IJ  league  ;  you 
are  to  keep  within  6  and  8  fathoms,  without  ever  coming  under  G,  from  fear  of  some 
sand-banks,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  IS  feet  of  water  j  besides,  by  keeping 
in  the  above  depths,  yon  find  everywhere  an  even  ground,  where  you  can  vafcly  an- 

•  Vide  ConsnlHT  Reports  in  Pari.  Papers,  1886,  vol.  In.,  pp.  216—224. 
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ofaor  in  case  of  ■  calm.    Bo  eoon  ita  you  can  deacry  Sabenda  HiUai  yon  may  atete 
N.E.,  provided  you  shoald  keep  always  ia  the  same  ground. 

"  Within  4  or  9  leagues  of  Kabenda^a  may  perceife  the  ahipa  wliicli  lie  in  tba 
road,  over  a  very  low  ahp  of  Inod,  nhich  ia  callea  Palm-treea  Point.  Should  yon  not 
be  inclined  to  come  immediately  into  the  road,  the  ships  are  to  be  brought  E.S.E., 
and  Palm-treea  Point  S.5.W.,  oad  then  yon  come  to  an  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathomi, 

Kbharxs  on  tbb  Zabis,  by  Mk.  Georob  Maxwbll. 

"  Vessels  sailing  oat  of  Congo  River  should  taka  Shark  Point  close  on  board,  and' 
anchoring  under  it,  supply  thcnuelves  with  fish,  which  they  may  do  abundantly  ia  a 
conple  uf  hauls  with  the  seine.  But  this  coming  to  Shark  Point  should  never  be 
attempted  till  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  lest  the  irregalar  eddy  earrent  running  off  it 
should  Tender  the  vcsKel  ungovernable,  and  sweep  her  over  on  the  Mona  Maw*  or 


change,  the  current  running  N.N.W.  on  the  edge  of  that  bank,  at  tJie  rate  of  7  milaa 
per  hour. 

"  Vessels  intended  filr  the  Congo  should  be  provided  with  a  mwniDg  chain,  or 
cliain  cables ;  the  water  of  that  river  haviug  the  quality  of  rotting  eablea  in  a  ahort 
space  of  time. 

"  About  six  weeks  after  the  commencetnent  of  the  rainy  season  (lliat  is,  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of  April),  you  find  in  the  river  9  feet  rnore  water 
than  the  common  depth ;  and  it  has  a  very  rapid  current,  which  brings  along  with  it 
numbers  of  floating  islands,  some  of  them  100  yards  in  length,  compoecd  of  fibront 
routs,  and  oovered  with  grass,  which  rondern  it  very  dangi?rous  to  vessels  at  anchor 
when  tornadoes  happen,  which  are  also  very  frequent." 

Remabks  PBOii  THB  Nabbatite  of  Cai-tals  W.  F.  Owen. 

1829.  Dec.  24.—"  Entered  the  Congo,  and  for  «ix  successive  days  in  vain  attempted 
to  stem  its  rapid  stream  ;  but  on  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1826,  the  sea  brceie  being  strong 
than  usual,  we  succeeded  in  pasung  Shark  Point,  where  the  current  alwaya  runs  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  and  in  about  thirty  hours  anchored  at  '25  tnilts  from  the  sonthem 
entrance  of  the  river.  Here  the  Congo  (Zahir)  naa  not  more  than  1)  mile  in  width; 
and,  at  a  short  distance  above,  a  broad  eand-bank  divided  the  stream  into  two  narrow 
but  deep  channels. 

"  The  banks  on  each  side  above  Shark  Point  are  low  and  swampy,  and  covered 
principally  with  two  different  kinds  of  mangrove  j  the  one  a  low,  grovelling  bnsh, 
and  the  other  a  stately  tree,  resting  on  a.  forest  of  roots,  upwards  of  30  feet  above 
the  ground,  tha  trunk  often  rininetothe  height  of  100  more.  Most  of  them  are 
perfectly,  and  if  the  wood  were  a  little  lighter,  they  would  be  admirably,  adapted 
for  masts.  The  spaces  between  these  lofty  trees  are  filled  up  by  a  variety  of  smaller 
growth,  but  with  beautiful  and  luxuriant  foliage,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
palm  kind.* 

"  The  great  body  of  water  discharged  by  the  Con^o  has  ecoopcd  out  a  channel  for  V 
itself,  narrow,  but  inimenselj  deep,  above  Shark  Point,  seldom  more  than  a  mQe  ] 
across,  varying  in  depth  from  ^00  to  49  fathoms.  The  great  force  of  the  current  in  { 
the  river  is  apparently  bat  superficial,  as  when  drifting  out,  during  a  calm,  the  ve«s«l 
was  so  much  retarded  by  the  oumnt  below  that  the  saperficiar  one  waa  miuiiog  ] 
past  apparently  at  the  rate  of  1^  mile*  in  the  hour,  when  its  real  velocity  was  about 
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"  Mao;  floating  islands  were  seen  coming  down  the  river,  formed  of  nuhee,  reeds, 
and  ioag  grass,  and  freqasntlf  covered  wita  birds.  Veweia  aro  Mmetimee  deceived 
hy  these,  irhich  ocoaaionollj'  drift  a  long:  way  to  seawBrd.  The  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  is  apparently  very  feitilst  and  presents  maaj  agreeable  riews ) 
a  range  of  high  lands,  covered  with  dusters  of  treea,  extending  some  dintaiioe  almg 
iu  course. 

"  The  people  of  Kabenda  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  a  bad 
character  for  tieaoherj  and  cruelty.  They  stated  that  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  for  attacking'  a  boat,  either  of  Europeans  or  Africans,  they  would  sill  those 
who  were  likely  to  he  unprofitable,  and  preserve  the  remainder  for  Blaves,  or  to  be 
ransomed.  If  uiey  made  any  resistance,  a  death  of  torture  was  inBicted  on  them  all ; 
but  if  allowed  t«  five,  they  weie  stripped  naked,  made  to  procure  tlieir  onn  food  in 
what  manner  they  could,  and  kept  at  bard  labour  in  the  most  scrvilo  dntics.  This 
character  of  these  people  was  snWqnently  eomGrmed ;  while  those  inhabiting  the 
shores  at  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  were  described,  as  Captaia  Tucker  had  round 
them,  a  harmless,  iuoffeusive  race." 

DiBECTIONS  BT  CAFTAIH  TdCKEB,  It.N. 

The  passage  up  may  be  made  at  all  times  of  the  day,  with  the  flood  tide,  or  against 
the  ebb,  if  the  sea  breeze  be  strong  enough.  The  best  time  for  a  stranger  to  make  it 
is  certainly  with  the  first  of  the  aea  breeze ;  though,  on  taking  H.M.S.  Wolverine  to 
tho  ahools  a  second  lime,  I  went  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  ou  the  third  time  I  went  up 
in  the  evening,  passing  the  lower  shoals,  and  anchored  at  S^  p.m.,  close  to  a  alave 
Tessel  lying  between  the  two  lower  shoala. 

The  passage  up  should  be  made  on  and  close  to  the  left  bank,  until  you  arrive  at 
the  lower  shoal,  about  20  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  where  a  spit  with  2,  1], 
1^,  and  1  fathom  ou  it  luos  off  the  left  bank  aliout  a  cable's  length,  which  shows 
itself  at  low  water,  by  the  Bmoothnessof  the  water  on  the  lower  part  of  it.  From 
thence  you  should  steer  diagonally  aorose  the  river,  keeping  her  head  well  up,  for  a 
low,  mnily,  aod  green  island  on  the  right  bank,  keeping  close  to  the  lower  edge  of 
tho  lower  shoal  in  T,  8,  and  9  bthome  until  you  arrive  near  the  island,  when  you 
must  gtecr  up  close  to  the  right  bank,  carrying  your  lower  studding  sail  booms  over 
the  bushes,  having  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms,  except  a  small  sho^  with  4  fathoms, 
when  you  must  edge  off  a  little,  so  as  to  pass  it  aoout  a  vessel's  breadth  ^ih  the 
bank.  Then  you  must  steer  along  the  bank  again  until  you  arrive  off  Puerto  da 
Lenha,  and  anchor  in  4  and  4}  fathoms,  a  mile  above  which  the  river  is  not  navigable 
for  vessels. 

The  passage  down  is  rather  dangerous;  but  I  think,  by  attention  and  prudence,  it 
may  be  aways  made  with  safety.  The  usual  passage  down  thi-  river  is  crossing  to  the 
left  bank  above  the  shoals,  and  passing  between  them  and  the  bank ;  hat  should  only 
be  attempted  with  a  commanding  sea  breete,  with  which,  even,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  ship's  head  wctl  up  the  river,  and  allow  the  stream  to  set  you  gradually 
down  until  you  gain  the  left  bank  ;  when  you  must  drop  down  close  to  the  bank  in 
4,  3},  and  3  fathoms,  either  by  kedging  or  under  sail.     I  prefer  the  latter. 

The  danger  of  crossing  the  river  in  coming  down  arises  from  the  wind  falling  or 
lulling,  and  the  vessel,  in  consequence  (if  not  brought  up  verv  smartlv  with  her  an- 
chor}, being  set  by  the  stream  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  sooal ;  wnich  has  caused 
the  total  loss  of  many  vessels,  and  the  loss  of  rudder  of  many  others.  In  light  winds 
1  should  therefore  recommend  the  vessel  to  be  taken  down  by  the  sweeps,  on  the  right 
bank,  with  the  hedge  ready  to  be  dropped,  and  the  boats  down  ready  for  towing, 
until  you  arrive  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  shoal ;  when,  if  there  be  no  aea  breeze, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  vessel  up  with  a  bower  anchor  in  T,  8,  andSftthoms, 
to  avoid  the  shoal  running  along  the  right  bank,  over  which  the  stream  sets  with  great 
fbrce.  But  if  the  sea  hreese  be  commanding,  you  may  cross  over  to  the  left  bonk  by 
keeping  the  vessel's  head  well  up  the  river  until  you  get  well  over ;  when  ^ou  may 
cither  back,  or  fill,  or  work  down,  standing  from  4  fathoms  on  the  left  bank  into  not 
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lesa  than  7  fettioniB  on  the  right  bank,  until  past  Boolambcmba  Point  and  Spit,  nbm 
yaa  must  not  aland  into  leet  than  4  fathoma. 

With  respect  to  the  ahoal  of  31,  3^  fathomB,  on  the  Mona  Mazaa  Sank,  in  the  inaiit}i 
of  the  river,  which  I  have  laid  down,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ia  of  a  ver^  late  fmina- 
tion,  and  nill  prove  reiy  dangcrons  to  veasela  crosBinff  the  river  as  I  did.  Steeling 
well  np  the  river  from  the  aoothward  to  croea  over  to  &pe  PadroD,*carrjing  T  uid  8 
fhthonu,  I  suddenly  got  into  3f,  31  fathoms,  along  which  I  ran,  canying  T  and  6  fa- 
thoms on  the  port  side,  and  3|  and  3^  &thoma  on  the  starboard  side,  for  about  more 
than  three  shipa'  lengtba. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Mona  Maisea  Bank  is  riainff  fast,  from  the 
deposit  of  mud  out  of  the  river,  and  from  the  aand  thrown  over  by  the  heavy  swell 
which  often  sets  in  npon^it. 

It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  4''  30" ;  variation,  one  point  and  three- 

Rbuakks  bt  Captain  E.  H.  Bdttbbfield,  R.N. 

"  The  depth  of  water  in  the  Congo  diSera  very  muoh  tram  the  soandings  laid  in  tbe 
chart  of  that  river,  and  aeveral  banks  exist  which  are  not  laid  down  at  all ;  but  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  surveying  them.  The  water  in  the  atream,  in_14  fathoms,  ia 
very  good ;  the  tide  running  from  6  to  T  knots.  In  5  fathoms,  near  the  ahore,  where 
we  anchored  to  procure  wood,  the  water  was  brackish,  and  the  anchor  brooffht  np 
a  mosa  of  putrid  leaves,  as  black  as  ink.  We  cut  wood  in  forty.eight  honro  sufficient 
to  last  three  months  ;  and  found  the  natives  very  anxious  to  trade,  either  in  slaves 
or  ivory. 

"  I  wonld  leoommend  no  one  entering  the  Congo  until  the  sea  brceae  sets  in  strong. 
The  Fantomt,  going  5  knots,  was  completely  turned  round  two  or  three  times ;  and 
OTcat  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  on  the  South  shore,  as  the  tide  bgIs  directly  on  the 
Mona  Maien  Bank,  and,  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  a  ship  is  almost  unmansgeabte  with 
any  wind.  In  coming  down  the  river  (in  December  we  found  the  water  8  ft.  deeper 
than  in  July),  keeping  well  over  on  the  South  shore,  we  were  set  directly  out  of  the 
river.  We  came  down  with  a  l-knot  breeze,  the  tide  running  5  nnd  6  knots.  On 
the  South  side  of  the  stream  the  current  appears  to  act  about  W.  by  S.,  tnte,  and  to 
the  northward  of  it  about  N.  hy  W.,  triK. 

"  The  climate  is  so  fine,  that  the  nativee'  hnta  are  generally  built  withont  roo&. 
The  Fanlome  has  been  on  this  station  since  June  [  and  we  have  novor  experienced 
rain  to  tost  one  hour,  nor  any,  more  than  aix  daya,  between  that  time  and  December 
31st,  1S40.  I'he  thermometer  generally  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  was 
70°,  and  in  November  and  Ueecmber,  80°  to  82°." 


The  navigation  between  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and  Congo  seems  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly^  understood,  owing  to  a  general  ignorance  of  the  setlinff  of  the  currents 
and  local  circumstances.  The  currents  of  the  bight  are  clearly  variable.  On  the  ISaat 
of  the  ialanda  the  stream  has  been  described  as  sotting  to  the  South  ;  while  at  Prince's 
Island  a  north-westerly  current  on  the  Eaiit,  and  a  more  northerly  current  on  the 
West,  are  occasionally  found.  A  northerly  cuiTent  is  also  described  as  prevailing  on 
the  coast,  all  the  way  from  Cape  Negro,  in  17°  South.  The  following  extracts  frnm 
the  Narrative  of  Captain  Tucfeey's  Voyage  will  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  clear 
of  the  bight,  and  attempting  a  more  direct  passage  tcota  the  West,  when  bound  to 
the  coast  of  Congo,  &c. 

On  the  expfcdition  to  t 
16th  May,  1616,  at  the  distance  of  12  o: 
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island  bore  S.B.  bu  S.,  lm«,  at  that  dLBtance.  the  ship,  with  llgbt  ain  from  the  South 
to  S.W.,  Bttempted  a  BOntherly  conne,  but  a  etronK  ciinent  setting  to  the  northward 
impeded  it.  On  the  19th,  at  dajiight,  St.  Thomaffa  was  seen,  bearing  S.  6y  W.,  true, 
12  or  14  leag:uea.  The  island  was  in  sight  for  two  dajB,  the  ship  making  acarcelv 
any  wa;  to  the  sonthvard.  She  then  stood  to  the  westward ;  bat  the  wind  and 
current  still  continued  unfavourablei  and  she  did  not  auccetd  in  getting  to  the  south- 
ward of  St.  TboinSs's  uutil  the  2Tth,  having  been  obliged  to  stand  to  the  westward  as 
far  as  the  mciidian  of  4°  East,  and  at  Icogth  passed  onlf  about  4  leaguM  to  the 
southward  of  the  island.  Observations  here  gave  for  the  position  of  the  Isle  Rolaa, 
the  Equator,  and  longitude  about  6°  45'. 

The  Hhip  continued  working  to  the  southward,  taking  every  advantage  of  the  wind, 
and  frequently  trying  for  soundings,  without  obtaining  them,  tmtil  the  3rd  of  Juno, 
vhen  at  noon  ITj  fathoms  were  found,  with  greeniali  ooie.  Here  the  coast  was 
seen ;  the  latitude  2°  10'  S.,  computed  longitude  9°  29'  E.*  The  land  was  about  4 
leagues  to  the  eastward.  The  weather  wat)  hazy,  so  that  no  remarks  on  the  coast 
could  be  made.  It  was.  however,  inferred  that  the  bank  of  soundings  here  does  not 
extend  further  off  than  10  leagues.  At  10  or  12  miles  off-shore  were  18  fathoms, 
with  greenish  ooze  ;  thence  S.  W.  J  W.,  Ime,  5  miles,  30  &thoms,  coarse  sand  ;  thence 
8.  W.,  true,  3  miles,  47  fathoms,  sand  end  broken  shells ;  thence  S.  W.  by  W.,  true, 
4  miles,  67  fathuniH,  same  bottom ;  and  thence  S.  W.by  W.  ^  W.,  frw,  '\  miles,  no 
bottom  with  100  fathoms. 

From  the  3th  of  June  the  Conga  continved  to  work  ont  of  soundings,  bat  making 
very  little  way  to  the  southward,  until  noon  of  the  17th,  when  she  gained  the  latitude 
of  3°  12'.  Knnning  hence  E.  |  &,  true,  12  miles,  soundings  were  gained  in  66  fa- 
thoms, coarsQ  brown  sand,  with  red  specks. 

On  the  2£th  of  June,  at  noon,  the  ship  bad  gained  no  more  to  the  southward  than 
to  3'  49'  South.  On  the  26th,  to  4°  8 .  On  tbo  28th  she  was  in  4°  24'.  Some  oV 
Bcrvations  on  the  coast  were  now  made ;  but  they  ore  too  inaccurate  for  admission. 
On  the  1st  of  Jaly  the  ship  was  off  the  South  point  of  the  Kiver  Louisa-Loan  go,  then 
bearing  B.N.E.  \  B.,  tiim,  7  or  8  miles.  The  current  here  ran  N.  by  W.  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  hourly.    On  the  7th  the  ship  bad  arrived  in  the  Zabir. 

Captain  Baliel's  Directions  state,  that  vessels  sailing  &om  Cape  Lopez  to  Kabenda 
or  to  Congo  River  are  continanlly  taeking  and  veering,  being  obliged  every  evening 
to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  practice  is,  in  the  morning,  so  soon  as  daylight,  to  put  oS, 
tmA  keep  to  seaward  till  U''  or  12*',  when  the  wind  is  South  or  S.E.,  and  also  when 
it  is  still.  If  then  it  does  not  chage,  a  vessel  loses  ground,  although  in  80  fiitboms  of 
water.  In  this  case,  get  up  again  with  anchors ;  bat  when  you  come  below  anchor- 
ing ground,  you  cannot  gain  the  river ;  and  it  would  even  be  very  dificalt  to  pass  by 
the  entrance  of  Kacongo  River,  as  the  current  sets  there  most  part  of  the  year  to  the 
N.W.  and  N.N.W. ;  and  though,  from  March  to  September,  wben  the  S.S.E.  winds 
are  blowing,  the  curregts  may  run  toward  the  tj.W.  by  S.,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
off  as  before,  and  even  further ;  the  sea  daring  that  time  &Us  with  a  greater  violence 
against  the  shore  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Capt  Matson  says ; — To  cross  the  stream  of  the  River  Congo  from  the  northward, 
it  ia  requisite  either  to  go  200  miles  off-shore,  or  to  keep  in  anchoring  ground.  I 
always  choose  the  latter.  If  you  are  not  certain  of  getting  across  the  stream  before 
the  sea  breeze  dies  away,  anchor  on  the  Mona  Jilazea  Bank,  in  6  or  T  fathoms,  until 
the  follovring  day,  when  a  two  hours'  sea  breeie  will  take  yon  to  the  southward  of 
Shark's  Point,  and  yon  are  then  out  of  the  influence  of  the  stream,  which  always 
runs  to  the  N.N.W."*' 

Along  this  eoatt,  between  (^pe  Lopes  and  Hiver  Congo  (says  Pimentel),  it  is  not  fit 
to  sail  bat  in  the  morning.    So  soon  as  the  wind  comes  from  the  South  toward  the 
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lantl,  f  m  go  to  se&nard  for  12  honn ;  and  ir  it  don  not  ohange,  come  back  ftgaio  to 
the  shore,  'where  iJmoat  eveiywhere  yon  will  have  8  or  10  bthottu  of  water.  Aa  the 
onrreDt  ail  alonKjrnuB  mnch  to  leeward,  N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  ihonld  yoa  peroeiTe  it 
setting  to  the  STVf.,  the  best  way  is  to  take  a  trip  to  sea  two  honn  before  day  light, 
and  then  to  return  and  anchor  near  the  land.  Any  other  method  would  make  it  Teiy 
difficult  for  passing  the  River  Congo.  The  current  being  to  leeward,  when  jron  turn 
abont  to  sea,  with  the  wind  at  West,  or  W.  by  S.,  and  yon  ship  halfway,  it  is  Ad- 
visable yon  should  cone  back  to  the  land,  to  anchor  in  10-orl2  ftithoms,  oozy  ground, 
which  you  will  find  in  all  this  part ;  and  if  the  wind  thoold  happen  to  blow  &am  the 
8.W.,  yon  are  to  tnm  toward  the  sea. 


The  COABT  from  Ca^  Fadrao  to  the  River  Dand£  is  about  156  nules  in  extent.  It 
is  of  moderate  elevation  in  general,  bnt  nerertheless  higher  than  that  we  have  thus  iai 
described.  It  also  beoomes  more  rocky  at  its  baite,  and  in  some  places  it  presents 
reddish  cliSb,  snimounted  further  inland,  and  chiefly  tovuds  the  South  by  a  second 
line  of  hills.  The  line  of  aoondings,  2  or  3  miles  oat,  is  also  less  reEnlar;  but  still 
the  coast  is  generally  safe.  It  is  sometimes  wooded,  sometimes  with  naked  bills, 
merely  capped  with  isolated  olnmps  of  trees.    This  is  its  general  aspect.* 

F^om  Capa  Padrao  to  Cape  Engano,  or  Deceit,  the  coast  mns  8.  j  E.  for  21  miles, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  We  have  described  Cape  Padrao,  as  seen  from  the  North, 
and  remarked  toe  rose-coloured  or  reddish  cliff  which  distingnishes  it.  When  sen 
from  the  West,  it  presents  rounded  nndulationa ;  the  summit  of  the  hills  bein^  covend 
with  a  poor  and  stunted  vegetation.  After  doubling  Cape  Padrao,  the  cliff  disappears, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  low  coast,  ^ntly  undulating,  on  me  top  of  which  in  some  places 
are  some  very  straight  lines,  and  here  and  there  tnfw  of  bmshwood.  When  yon  get 
3  miles  to  the  South  of  the  cape,  it  looks  low,  and  slightly  projecting.  Some  bright 
red  cliffs  are  seen  hereabouts,  tolerably  high,  and  continuing  for  a  loLg  diatanee 
withoat  any  break.  They  show  very  little  vegetation.  Shortly  after,  the  coast 
changes  in  appearance,  and  becomes  and,  rather  high,  androtreating  from  the  shore; 
here  and  tiiere  are  seen  red  cliSs.  The  steppes  which  form  these  hillB  are  marked  by 
lines  of  trees  and  bmshwood,  and  are  sufficiently  high  to  be  easily  recc^nised.  They 
are  called  the  Barreirat  Varmelhtu.  Along  this  put  of  the  coast  the  sea  la  geoerally 
very  rough. 

Cape  Fingano,  or  Enoakador  (Deceit  or  Deceiver),  presents  nothing  remarkable; 
it  is  slightly  prominent,  and  to  the  East  is  seen  a  small  conical  hill.  The  red  coloai 
of  the  cliff  which  forms  it  has  no  doubt  been  the  cause  of  its  being  mistaken  for  Cape 
Padrao ;  and  to  this  perhaps  it  owes  its  name. 

From  Cape  Engano  the  coast  curves  inwards  gently,  and  forms  a  bay,  the   Sooth   j 
point  of  which  is  called  Margate  Bluff.      This  point,  situated  9  miles  from   Cape  Ki-   I 

S>no,  is  prqiecting,  of  around  form,  rocky  at  its  hose,  and  crowned  by  a  tolerably  1 
gh  hill.     It  is  ilO  miles  distant  from  Cape  Padrao.     At  Margate  Bluff  commences  I 
the  high  land  which  continues  southward  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Funto,  a  distance  of  30  I 

Margate  Bluff  is  the  North  point  of  another  bay,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  ehowiag  \ 
near  the  middle  of  it  a  rocky  headland,  which  terminates  towards  the  South,  in  s 
rather  high  point,  distinEuishable  by  a  clump  of  trees  of  a  dark  green,  in  lat.  6°  39' 
S.,  long.  12°  28'  £.,  called  Mangal-Qrande.  It  b  1  mile  North  of  the  South  point  of 
the  bay,  and  marks  the  entrance  of  a  small  river,  which  runs  amongst  the  small  hilb 
near  the  shore.    The  South  point  of  the  month  of  the  river,  which  is  also  the  Soolh 


*  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclatura  of  this  coast  ariaing  firom  the  imperfectMO 
of  the  oldn  charts.  M.  do  Eeihallet,  &om  whose  work  ire  have  taken  much  of  the  niibM- 
quent  description,  has,  by  comparison  of  numerous  nuthora,  settled  on 
which  has  been  partly  followed  bpreafber. 
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point  of  the  bsj,  ihowt  Bome  loft^  clifls,  pointed  at  top,  with  their  •umroits  coverad 
with  ihrubs,  and  overtopped  agaio  by  a  monataiD,  the  top  of  which  ia  frently  rounded 
Kodbue.  Thia  point  ia  oalled  Mangal-Orandt  Paint.  It  is  37  miles  from  Capti  Pa- 
drao,  and  is  a  aUve  port. 

From  Point  Mangal-Orande  to  the  North  point  of  the  Say  af  Funta,  in  lat.  6*  S6' 
30*  S.,  long.  12°  43'  52°,  is  22)  miles.  The  coast  trendt  to  the  S.S.E.,  presenting,  for 
ft  diHtance  of  16}  milea,  an  uninterrupted  sandy  beach.  Behind  this  oeach  maj  be 
remarked  here  and  ther«  some  rockj  cliffs  almost  perpendicular,  overtopped  \ty  some 
rounded  hills,  and  almost  bare  of  vegetation.  6}  miles  North  of  the  Bay  of  Fanta 
the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  for  some  miles,  and  the  cliffs  come  down  to  the  nater'a 
edfe ;  bat  aoon  after  the  aandy  beach  reappears,  and  continues  aa  far  aa  the  North 
point  of  the  Day  of  Fnnta,  to  the  East  of  whicl}  runs  the  River  Lelunds.* 

Tb*  Bay  of  Funta,  OI  Fnnda,  ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lelunda.  It  is  4 
miles  wide  between  its  two  pointa,  both  of  which  are  low  and  sandy,  the  cliffs  not 
appearing  amin  till  you  get  4  miles  Soulh  of  the  South  point  of  the  l>ay.  The  bay  ia 
not  deep,  and  affords  no  ahellKr,  being  open  tfl  the  S.  W.,  and  thus  expnaed  to  the 
windafrom  seaward.  A  reef  rune  out  from  its  North  point  3  miles  southward,  and 
most  be  carefully  avoided  when  approaching  from  the  North.  You  csn  anohor  off 
the  bay  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  entrance  of  tiie  I^Innda  bearing  N.E.  \  N.,  5  miles 
distant.     You  may  also  anchor  8  miles  off,  the  River  bearing  S.E.  by  E. 

The  mouth  of  the  Lelanda  Sivtr  is  indicated  by  some  cloropa  of  trees  growing' cIom 
to  the  beach,  beyond  which,  to  the  South,  are  some  cliffs  and  isolated  trees.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  4  or  5  miles  inland,  are  some  trading  hnta,  and  the  bay  is  no- 
torious for  its  slave  traffic.     Several  alava  ships  have  been  captured  in  it. 

From  the  South  point  of  Funta  Bay  the  coaat  nms,  with  a  slight  curve,  to  the  S. 
by  W.,  aa  far  aa  the  entrance  of  the  River  Couia,  or  Couaa,  which  is  12  miles  from 
the  point.  The  beach  is  sandy  for  about  S  miles,  and  then  the  low  rooky  cliffs  re- 
appear aa  fer  as  the  Oousa.  Four  miles  South  of  Fnnta  Bay,  above  the  scattered 
downs  on  the  shore,  which  presents  no  longer  that  level  surface  which  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  red  wall,  you  will  aee  a  rathei  high  motint»ia,  crowned  at  top  with  aoma 
low  trees ;  it  is  called  funta  Mount. 

Thia  hill  stands  a  little  inland,  behind  the  land  above  the  rtikg«d  cliffii  of  the  coast, 
which  tie  behind  the  sandy  beach.  It  ia  the  last  promiocnt  hill  risinff  above  the  line 
of  coast,  which  beoomes  generally  low,  and  remains  so  as  hr  aa  the  River  Cousa.  '• 
"  D  of  cliffsof 


presents  a  continuatioD  of  cliffs  of  uniform  height,  intersected  here  and  there  by  what 
appear  to  be  the  outlets  of  torrents  or  ravines  among  the  round-topped  bills.  Seen 
from  A  or  6  miles  out  at  sea,  these  cliffs  appear  of  a  yellowish  colour,  almost  like 
ochre,  and  sometimes  reddish,  when  they  look  clear.  They  contrast  stongly  with  thq 
blue  tint  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  green  level  of  the  country  behind  them. 

BiTBT  CtKua,  or  CouzA. — The  entrance  of  the  river  may  easily  be  distingnished 
by  the  tall  trees  about  it,  and  by  a  gap  in  the  cliffd  we  have  been  speaking  of.  To  the 
Eiouth  of  the  river  these  cliSa  reappear,  bnt  less  elevated,  and  their  simmlt  ia  flat. 
The  loftiest  treea  are  on  the  point  of  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river,  called  Point  Pahnat, 
and  their  dark  hue  stands  ont  strongly  against  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  cliffii  on  the 
left  bank.  The  South  pcnnt  of  the  entrance  ia  akirted  by  a  small  bank,  whidk  mna 
limileont.  To  the  East  of  the  entrance  is  a  group  of  hills,  the  highest  and  most 
southern  of  which  ia  called  Onua  Hill. 

On  the  level  land  are  some  very  thick  clumps  of  trees,  among  which  you  may  dls- 

*  Two  ihoals  nre  said  to  have  been  discovered  near  the  Congo.  One  of  them  was  seen 
by  the  Captain  of  the  French  corvette  iha  Stetura^,  at  4  or  fi  mile*  from  land,  between  the 
rooDtha  of  the  Cousa  and  Congo,  with  16  to  20  feet  water  on  it,  aad  12&thams  near  it. 

The  other  is  3  or  4  miles  bom  shore,  off  the  hu;h  point  colled  Cabeta  de  Cabin.  It  hits 
but  14  feet  water,  and  was  ceilan  the  Ftntniu  &W  by  the  captain  of  on,  American  ship 
which  struck  on  it  in  1858  or  liM.—Ajmakt  SfdngrpfXiqtitt,  1863,  ii,  466. 

S.A.O.  * «. 
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lin^ish  a  \ilkge.    CIon  to  the  Kft  there  it  «n  uolaledfant  upon  the  difff  utdfaeliiBd 
thit  rngftin  some  l»i^  tr&ding  hnts. 

At  5  mile*  South  of  the  North  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ri*er  Coiuau  O^  /ma, 
or  Iceland  Bluff.  The  oowt  between  ii  formed  of  cliffi,  liaing  gr&daftUy.  FoKUnd 
Blvffia  JtMlffonned  of  a  high  cliff,  projecting  leewftrda  when  aeen  ttom  the  South, 
hut  appeuiog  less  promineDt  from  the  North  or  West.  The  top  of  this  cliff  ia  conred 
with  stunted  herb^. 


TUB  KINGDOM  OF  ANGOLA. 

This  coantrj  it  also  a  Portuguese  poseeiaion.     It  ia  so  hj  right  of  discovery  in  1485, 

I  bj  their  christianising  it  in  1491,  sod  by  re-eonqueat  in  1569.     At  the  flnt  named 

period,  Diogo  Cam,  sent  by  King  Joao  II.  of  Portugal,  discovered  and  explored  the 
Zaire,  erecting  the  pillar  (padrao),  on  its  South  bank.     In  the  following  year,  mtta 

'  quitting  the  Congo  he  went  as  for  Soath  as  Cape  Negro,  planting  two  otlier  columns, 

I  as  hereafter  noticed.     The  name  is  perhaps  derived  nom  that  ofthe  native  o , 

under  the  Portugnese  oommaDder,  Francisoo  de  Oovea,  in  1569,  An-Oola,  the  ■(«  m 

I  the  Jaga  of  Hatamba,  Gola-Zinga. 

I  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  it  extends  firom  the  Bio  AmWiz,  or  Emhripe,  ot  Sio  dot  Awh 

\  bra*  (amber  or  cojmiI),   to  the   Cuanza  River,  which  separatee  it  from  Bengodla. 

j  Towanl  the  interior  it  reaches  to  the  countries  of  the  Mollaa»,   Jaga~Ca**anire,  and 

Dala  Quieua.  According  to  the  spproiimate  estimate,  in  the  work  of  J.  Jofl£  de 
Lima,  the  total  population  of  this  kingdom  was  246,009,  of  whom  1,740  only  wete 
white,  including  151  women.     The  further  particnlare  of  the  population  will  be^ven 

I  in  the  notice  of  Bengueils  hereafter.    The  countrj  is  necessarily  very  varied  m  ita 

aspect.  The  feature*  of  the  coast  will  be  subsequently  described.  The  prodnctiom 
ere  cotton,  si^ar-cane,  indigo,  rice,  coffee,  cocoannts,  castor  mX  seeds  (volgo,  canua- 

I  teira),   gum  copal  (called  mvcocoUi),  tamaiindi,  tobacco,  UTBellaf  <»  Angola.     Tbe 

kingdom  of  Angola  is  politicallv  divided  by  the  Portugnese  into  dz  preaidioa  and  Conr 

I  dietrictoB,  the  capital  being  S.  Paulo  da  AaBuinpsao  de  Loanda. 

CAPE  JinCA,  01  Poreland  Bluff,  is  tbe  North  point  of  the  bay  of  tba  ease 
name.     Behind  and  beyond  the  land  above  tbe  cliffs  is  a  group  of  hills,  the  aonthcm- 
I  most  of  which,  of  a  table  form,  called  the  Table  of  }uma,  is  tbe  highest,  and  ia  tiM 

beat  mark  for  the  Cape  and  Bay  of  Jnma. 

The  table  land  of  Jama  mav  always  tie  easily  recognized  from  whatever  directum 
'   "     ■"      "        *  -    ilways  has  th(  «..-., 

J  gently,  to  for  _  __  

wide  between  its  two  points,  and  is  rather  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast  than  a  bay. 
From  Cape  Juma  the  cliffs  continue  to  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  3  miles;  they  are  lofty, 
peaked,  and  so  little  broken  on  their  face  that  they  might  be  taken  for  a  great  white 
wall,  were  it  not  for  some  slight  flssures  on  the  very  top  of  them.  To  theaa  cliA  aoe- 
ceeds  a  fine  sandy  beach,  extending  as  far  as  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  on  -which 
may  be  seen  numerous  canoea  drawn  up  high  and  dry. 

•  The  limit  of  Angola  to  the  North  bas  been  placed  fonnerl}|  at  the  little  Biver  lafaat 
(or  Ouzo) ;  but  the  interior  poasessions  do  not  nocord  with  this  limit,  and  thernTbre  it  a 
placed  at  the  Ambris  Biver,  as  stated  Bbove,^(See  J.  J.  de  Lima's  Ensaio,  Ac.,  livio  iiL, 
parte  i.,  ca[uL  i. 

t  This  plant  was  first  discovered  In  IS3fi,  ondin  1838  the  first  bales  were  imported  into 
Usbon.  In  IS46,  above  8,000  quintals  were  exported.  This  urzella  diffen  entirely  in  iti 
nature  from  the  Uehen  locella  and  orohilla  of  the  Cu>e  Verdes  and  Canary  Ldaads,  "net 
from  Angols  is  a  pwasitlcAl  plant,  growing  on  snd  dsstroyiiig  the  tress. 


JDu  approach  it;  25  miles  off  it  always  has  the  same  appearance.     Sonth  of  Cape 
uma  tne  coast  curves  inwards  gently,  to  form  the  Bay  of  Juma.     This  hay  ia  S  miks 


AMBHIZETTfi— RK)  DOCE.  -  MS 

AlH>m7B'rTH. — The  factorr  aUtioD  of  Ambrixette  is  a  littk  North  of  thii  sandj 
beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  of  Jnma,  to  the  S.  W.  of  thi*  bill.  The  Portn^ese  tao- 
tor;  JB  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Arobric,  which  Alls  into  the  Bay  of 
Jama,  at  the  North  part  of  it.  The  riTer  anpean  to  ran  eastward,  and  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  near  ita  month,  which  ia  bonea  b;  Mud,  like  almoat  all  the  rivers  dd  tbi* 
part  of  the  const. 

YoQ  can  ancboriit  the  Baj  of  I oma,  with  the  table  land  of  Jama  bearing  E.  bv  N., 
S  miles  horn  land,  in  9  fathoms,  sand  and  grave)  i  or  on  the  same  bearing  in  6  b- 
thoQti,  3  miles  from  shore. 


The  neighbourhood  of  the  Bb}'  of  Juma  abounda  in  fish.  The  beat  depth  tor  fishing 
is  in  18  fathoms,  gravel  and  coral  bottom.  In  4,  G,  or  9  fathomH,  muddy  bottom,  you 
find  no  fish. 

Prom  the  South  point  of  the  Bay  of  Jiuna  the  coast  mns  S.  \  W.  for  14  miles  as  ht 
-as  the  point  called  Double  Headed  Cliff.    For  this  distance  the  shore  '      ' 


Doable  Headed  Cliff  is  a  poiot  projecting  stightlj,  and  only  recogniiable  by 
some  heights  lying  back  in  the  interior,  and  neat  to  it  is  the  North  point  of  a  very 
small  bay,  along  which  the  cliffs  are  very  Ion ;  bat  they  rise  a?ain  high  and  abrupt 
at  the  Sonth  pomt  of  the  hay,  on  which  a  cross  is  erected.  This  point  ie  one  of  the 
most  disttngnishable  on  the  Congo  coaat.  by  the  hills  which  are  aeeo  a  little  to  the 
Boath  of  it,  and  which  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  shore,  and  the  villages  of  Ambrizette, 
in  the  neighboarbood.  These  heights,  called  the  Aravat  Mmmti,  run  5  or  6  miles 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  i  they  are  rocky,  steep,  and  have  no  vegetation  but 
some  brushwood.  They  are  of  a  basaltic  natare.  On  the  summit  of  the  moat  northerly 
of  them  is  a  high  peak  of  basalt,  which  is  very  eonn)iciioaB.  More  to  the  Soath, 
another  rook  has  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  shape  of^the  celebrated  hat  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  The  alope  of  these  hilla  towards  the  shore  ia  Tery  gentle,  and 
it  reaches  it  with  nndulationa,  in  the  hollow  parts  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  treesi 
'some  hnts  are  discernible.  The  neighbonrhood  of  the  hills  appears  to  be  thickly 
popnlated. 

Six  miles  South  of  Double  Headed  Cliff  is  the  North  jwint  of  the  Ambriiette  shore. 
Between  the  two  points  the  coast  is  every  wheie  of  whitish  oli^  terminating  at  the 
very  point  of  Ambriiette.  A  sandy  beaeQ  sncceeda,  and  forms  some  slight  indenta- 
tions, which  are  improperly  called  the  Bay  of  Ambriiette.  This  beaoh  extends  for  4 
miles,  and  enda  2  miles  to  the  North  of  a  smalt  river,  called  Kio  Doce,  situated  10 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  peak  of  the  Ararat  Hills. 

In  the  East  of  Point  Ambrizette,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  South 
slope  of  the  Aravat  Hills,  stands  the  principal  village  of  Ambrizette,  and  some  large 
barracoons  or  factories  belonging  to  tne  Portuguese ;  another  village  and  some  bojra- 
coona  are  found  more  to  the  South,  opposite  the  sandy  beach.  This  one  ia  in  lat  T°  44' 
S.,  long.  13*  1',  according  to  M.  Kernallet.  The  sontbemmost  oftbeee  villages  stands 
near  the  end  of  the  sandy  beach  of  Ambrisette,  2  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Rio 
l>ooe.  This  village,  the  nonse*  of  which  ore  of  a  conical  form,  is  very  striking,  by 
its  colour  being  brighter  than  the  dark  green  of  the  trees  which  overhang  it.  The  land 
hareaboutais  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  green  country  which  is 
seen  Sonth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dooe. 

The  SIO  DOCE  (or  JjOZE,  or  Loge)  is  an  apparently  insignificant  watercourse, 
and  appears  partially  barred  by  sands.  The  North  point  of  its  entranoe  is  low  and 
wry  woody;  and  the  wood  wbiofa  renders  it  most  striking  is  of  a  very  dark  green 
ooloar.    Above  the  wood  some  undulating  hills  are  visible. 
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The  Sooth  point  of  the  entrance  ia  high,  and  fornied  hy  a  vhitish  cUff,  which  is 
■Drmonnted  by  a  green  pkteaa.  It  jb  perpendicnUr ;  and  on  the  summit  are  twi, 
palm  trees,  from  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Cape  Palmai  or  Botqaet.  It  ■eemi  that 
these  trees  have  been  there  a,  lonff  time,  for  we  find  a  similar  name  foi  this  point  on 
the  charts  ever  since  1790,  and  the  palm  trees  are  also  marked  on  them  ;  on  these 
charts  it  is  called  Point  da  Ro«quet,  or  Grove  Point.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
called  by  the  Portngnese  the  Porto  de  Sangano. 

The  Rio  Doee  is  very  narrow  at  its  entrance,  end  it  seems  to  wind  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion to  the  foot  of  the  nilU  of  wbieh  we  have  spoken. 

The  cliff,  which  forms  Cape  Palmos,  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  extent,  and  then  the 
coast  becomes  sandr  ns  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Loze,  impropely  called  by 
Knropeans,  osM.  Kerhalletsavs,  the  Kirer  Ambrix,  wbieh  lies  0  miles  from   Cope 

The  RITEK  AHB&IZ,*  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
may  be  recognised  by  the  brighter  jfreen  oolonr  of  the  trees  around  its  montb';  the 
trees  are  also  loftier.  This  watercoarse,  formerly  rather  coDsidoreble,  is  now  <inini~ 
portant,  and  will  scarcely  admit  small  boats. 

The  Noith  point  of  the  Bay  of  Ambric  is  low,  sandy,  and  skirted  by  a  bonk  od 
which  the  sea  always  breaks.  It  is  called  North  Breakers  Point,  or  Point  Loec. 
Yon  should  always  give  this  point  a  berth  of  2  miles,  in  order  to  escape  the  sandbank. 
It  lies  8  miles  N.N.W.  J  \V.  of  the  mouthof  the  River  Ambriz. 

The  Soath  point  of  the  Bay  of  Ambriz,  4  miles  distant  from  the  prec«>diDg',  is  called 
Strong  Tide  Cortier.  It  is  a  high,  perpendicnlar  cliff,  of  a.  whitish  colour,  and  on  ito 
summit  are  some  Baropean  factories.     It  haa  also  some  shrubs  on  its  anmmit. 

You  must  keep  't  miles  to  the  West  of  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bank  which 
runs  round  it  2  miles  out  to  the  West,  and  on  which  the  sea  usually  breaks  very 
strongly.  l*his  same  bank  extends  North  of  the  point  2  miles  out,  and  in  some  i 
closes  in  the  Bay  of  AmbriK  on  this  side.  Even  very  small  vessels  cannot  n 
the  East  of  this  bank,  OD  which  there  ore  3  j  and  41 'fathoms  of  water. 


*  Benmcting  Iho  nomenclature  which  M.  de  Kerhallet  adopts  on  this  coast,  differing, 
as  was  before  stilted,  from  that  previously  in  nsas^,  the  following  note  in  the  WmiiwI 
de  la  Navigation,  &c.,  page  13S,  will  exptnin  the  vanatdons  which  it  is  nccesasry  to  aoties 

"  We  here  replace  the  correct  names,  to  avoid  the  confusion  n  hich  navigators  have  oaaaed 
on  this  pHrt  of  the  coast,  to  which  is  owing  a  number  of  errors  and  mistakes. 
"  The  River  Ambriz  fills  into  the  Bay  of  Jumn.    The  factories  of  Ambrizette  are  oa  this 

"  The  Sivor  Loze  fulls  intn  the  Uny  of  Loze ;  there  ia  no  vllliige  of  iJie  name  of  Ambrii 
in  Uie  Bay  of  Loze ;  there  aro  only  ihe  Europeui  factories. 

"  Lastly,  the  villages  of  Ambrizette  ore  situated  26  miles  to  the  Bouth  of  the  Ucimy  of 
that  name,  between  it  aud  the  Bay  of  Loze." 

In  refmring  to  the  map  drawn  up  by  Capt.  J.  J.  de  Lima  in  1846,  to  accompany  his  work 
on  these  I'ortuguese  colonies,  wo  Snd  that  tlie  details,  tliou^  somewhat  imperfectly  deli- 
neated, will  aocord  with  prntout  names,  if  our  views  are  correct ;  thus,  a  few  milca  to  the 
North  of  the  Biver  Aml^riz,  or  Doe  AmhnM,  in  or  about  lat.  7°  4U',  wa  find  tlie  'Bio  Ztys 
marked  as  tolling  into  the  Porto  de  Sangano,  and  no  notice  taken  of  the  Kio  Dooe,  wbcae 
place  it  occupies.  Therefore,  presuming  that  Lege  or  Lose,  which  wonld  be  pnmonnoed 
nearly  alike,  is  but  a  corruption  of  Dooe,  we  have  retained  toe  previous  nomtmcUtare,  oon- 
Hidenng  these  latter  names  as  identical. — Ed. 

The  word  Ambra,  or,  ss  the  river  iscalled  by  Pimentcl,  Dot  Amhm,  may  be  derived  frna 
the  copal  sum  resembling  axtber,  abundant  her«. 


THE  RIVER  AMBRIZ.  SOS 

treei  md  verdmv.  Above  thU  line  U  dbcarered,  Mne  diaUnce  inland,  a  chain  of 
bill*  running  E.N.E.,  which  appeon  to  be  a  nmifieation  of  tome  more  distant  monn- 
tftinB  rnnning'  North  and  Soatb.  They  appear  to  be  of  rranitic  formation,  and  are 
dotted  here  and  there  vith  tcantj  heroage  and  stunted  shrubs.  The  Ambrii  mus  at 
the  foot  of  theie  hills  ;  the  scenerj  on  its  banks  is  verj  grand.  Nnmeroos  Tillages 
occupj  the  gentle  gtopea  dovn  to  the  river,  the  most  remarlcEible  and  important  being 
named  Koro,  Kouanda,  Kitema,  Baram-Poutou,  Bonga-Bonga,  Monndeli,  Goundou, 
Vinda,  Jouanna,  Efouni,  Katti,  Qomhl,  Antoniu-Nauo,  Semi,  Emhi,  and  Foitta- 
Baman.  The  River  Ambris,  above  the  bor  which  encloses  it  entirely,  is  tolerably 
deep,  and  has  12  feet  water ;  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source. 

CoTninr  from  the  North,  in  order  to  make  this  anchorage,  yoa  must  round  Point 
Lose,  or  Breakers,  at  a  distance  of  3  miles,  and  then  cast  anchor  in  8  fathoms  of 
water,  with  the  factories  on  Strong  Tide  Comer  bearing  S.K.,  and  the  mo'itb  of  the 
river  East.  Coming  from  the  South,  yon  must  round  Strong  Tide  Corner  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles,  and  then  proceed  northward  until  yon  have  the  bearings  as  above^ 
so  Bs  to  avoid  the  bank  around  this  point.  The  winds  are  generally  ftom  S.  to  S.W. 
The  current  sets  to  the  N.N.W.  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  an  hour.  At  this  anchoratreyon 
have  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes ;  and  the  roll  of  the  sea  being  from  the  S.W.,  the 
vessel  often  gets  aoross  it,  and  consequently  labours  a  good  deal. 

In  order  to  land,  you  muat  first  make  for  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to  within  tOO 
yards  of  the  shore ;  you  most  then  run  along  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  which  (brma 
Strong  Tide  Comer,  where  landing  is  easiest.  It  is  always  wise  to  do  this,  beoanae 
on  the  bank  to  the  North  of  Strong  Tide  Corner,  althooghfrom  21  to  2S  feet  are  found 
on  it,  there  is  sometimes  a  swell  heavy  enoui^h  to  capsite  or  swamp  a  small  boat ;  and 
during  the  rollers,  which  f^nentl^  set  in,  the  sea  breaks  on  the  bank  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  At  the  anchorage  in  7  hthoms,  on  the  parallel  of  the  entiance  of  the 
river,  the  waves  begin  to  break  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  to  tiie  East  of 
the  anchorage.  As  yon  proceed  Northof  the  parallel  of  the  entrance  of  the  Rivet 
Arobrii,  Tou  can  approacn  nearer  to  the  land ;  and  ships  can  anchor  even  in  20  feet, 
bnt  it  is  oangerons,  and  the  swell  is  then  very  strong. 

'  During  heavy  rollers  you  cannot  communicate  at  all  with  the  shore ;  when  they 
are  less  violent,  landing  may  be  effected  by  passing  between  the  breakers  on  Strong 
Tide  Comer  and  the  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  point  the  sea  does  not  break,  bnt 
a  canoe  is  indispensable  even  then  for  landing,  on  account  of  the  surf,  which  is  very 
strong. 

East  of  the  high  land  which  forma  Strong  Tide  Comer  there  is  an  immense  marsh, 
extending  several  leagues  inland,  on  both  sides  the  River  Ambric,  which  becomes  na- 
Tigable  alter  passing  this  swamp.  It  renders  the  Bav  of  Ambriz  very  unhealthy, 
through  its  dryness  in  the  fine  season,  and  the  mists  which  arise  from  it  during  the 
season  of  tornadoes.  The  sea  reaches  it  at  spring  tides,  and  it  abounds  in  fish.  Sea 
birds  also  collect  there  in  vast  numbers. 

By  night  the  coast  is  covered  with  a  thick  fog,  which  fills  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  leating  the  sky  perfectly  clear.  The  dews  are  abandant,  and  the  East 
wind  u  comparatively  very  cold. 

At  the  anchoraire  in  Ambriz  Bay  there  is  no  fishing ;  yon  must  go  12  miles  out  for 
that  i  but  in  the  morning  vou  may  fish  with  the  net  at  tne  mouth  of  the  river.  Fresh 

S^jvisions  may  be  obtained,  being  brought  down  by  the  ne_groes  of  the  interior.  There 
no  village  on  the  tmy  itself.  The  lawM  trade  consists  in  ivory,  skins,  was,  gum- 
copal,  and  some  small  quantity  of  .copper  ore.  The  illicit  trade,  and  the  most  profit- 
able, is  that  in  slaves. 

There  are  in  Ambrii  Bav  two  English,  one  American,  and  one  French  foctoir ;  they 
are  built  on  the  land  which  overhangs  Strong  Tide  Comer.  The  Portuguese  nctoriea 
are  in  the  interior,  near  a  village  in  which  the  king  lives. 

In  1855  the  Poituguese  Oovemment  established  a  military  post  here,  to  check  the 
slave  dealings  of  the  chief  of  Ambriz,  and  also  to  protMt  the  legitimate  commerce, 
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chie^  in  copper  ore  from  the  MonntAina  of  Bembe,  some  disUnoe  ioUnd,  the  p 

of  wbioh  were  raulilj  transported  to  the  mb  b;  meftna  of  the  Riren  Lose   aad 

Ambric. 


the;  (ell  n  praj  to  the  climate.  In  1B3T  they  were  saperiatended  by  a  Fortngneae, 
and  were  tolerablj  praductiTc,  but  since  then  thej  have  fallen  off. 

The  Bay  of  Ambriz  ia  very  much  frequented,  especially  by  elarers,  and  the  faetoriei 
hereabouts  are  the  most  important  on  the  eoaat ;  althoagh  they  have  been  burnt  oace 
by  the  £neli«b  cruisers,  they  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  apots.  The  trading  hnti 
are  sitnatea  in  the  interior,  and  concealed  in  the  woods;  frnm  these  the  slaves  are 
transferred  to  others  along  the  coast  In  AmbHz  Bay  tho  trade  is  carried  on  on  a 
a  large  scale,  and  immense  capital  ia  embarked  in  it.  Each  factory  comniDnioatca 
with  its  subordinates  by  means  of  signals,  which  are  eschangcd  as  rapidly  as  hy  the 
telegraph.  In  thia  way  they  make  it  known  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  whether 
or  not  there  aie  any  cruisers  nesr,  the  course  the  cruisers  are  taking,  what  directiiMl 
they  oorae  from,  and  which  way  Uiey  are  going  ;  ao  that  the  repi-ession  of  the  trade  is 
rendered  immensely  difficult. 

Qnitimgs,  or  Liltlt  Masida  Road,  ia  S.  I  E.  10  miles  distant  from  Ambriz.  The 
Lillle  Rivtr  Miuula  (or  Momiil)  enters  the  bead  of  the  Bay,  which  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide  between  its  two  rocky  points. 


...  4  .   "li*''  bearing 

East,  is  a  hiU  of  rounded  form  at  the  top,  and  with  sloping  sides,  3  miles  N.N.B 
of  Little  Masula.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  parched,  and  Dears  only  a  f^w  clnmps  of 
trees. 

HAZULA  BAT,  or  Great  Masula  Bat,  ie  14  miles  South  of  the  former.  The 
Eioer  Omo  (or  Li/une)  falla  into  the  latter  bay.  On  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Hiver  Otiio 
stands  the  village  of  Mosaul,  or  Great  Macula,  visible  from  the  sea,  aad  having  eome 
American  factories.*  Between  the  Bays  of  Little  and  Great  Maiola  the  coast  is 
everywhere  formed  of  white  perpendicular  clifiti,  of  uniform  height,  onlv  cleft  at  tbe 
top  in  some  places.  A  rocky  reef  stretches  a  mile  off-shore,  beivreen  tte  bays.  Tit 
ooaat  between  the  two  bays  presents  a  very  remarkable  appearance  ;  it  is,  as  we  hare 
jnst  said,  a  line  of  precipitous  clifls,  stretching  South  to  the  entrance  of  the  lUrer 
Odeo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  indi';ated  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  cliffs  ahelvjng  down  on 
each  aide,  and  by  a  mass  of  dark  verdure  which  filU  the  fissure.  Ahove  the  clifijs,  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast  between  the  Iwo  bays,  there  is  aline  of  hills,  some  rounded 
and  some  pointed  at  top.  They  form  two  chains ;  the  tirat,  parallel  to  the  ahore  and 
close  to  it,  ia  called  for  distinction  the  Seten  Still ;  the  aecond,  10  or  11  miles  badt 
in  the  interior,  ie  more  peaked,  and  haa  the  name  of  the  Matula  IliUt.  These  hills 
form  an  excellent  landmark. 


*  Hossnt,  or  Uasula,  or  Mazula,  ^ves  a  title  to  a  Portnguoae  msiqiiis.  The  Marques  do 
Hosiul  ia  lord  over  the  country  between  the  Bio  Logs  (or  Docs)  to  the  North,  and  the  Rio 
lifone  to  the  South.     J.  J.  de  Lima,  Enaaiao,  and  Uwe  III.,  part  il.,  p.  22. 

t  In.  (he  charts  of  Capt.  da  Lima  Ihers  ia  a  mine  of  petroleum  marked  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  Iiifiuie  and  tha  Bande  Rivers.  The  region  about  here  appears  to  be  oarbonifer- 
ous,  for  in  addition  to  that  alleded  to,  there  are  some  "oil  springs"  up  the  Itiver  DiiDde, 
in  tie  maontains  of  Libon^.  This  aaphalte  or  petroleum  was  known  to  tbe  early  Porta- 
Eusse,  who  nsed  it  for  calking  and  careening  ships.  It  might  bo  made  available  tot  fiwl 
for  steamers,  being  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  nver,  and  at  only  about  34  miles  &om  8t 
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LnsinRis  dittingnUhable  bj  maMCi  of  tall  And  beantifu I  trow,  which  line  the  shore 
for  a  ihort  diatanoe.  It  i*  euil;  diaoemible  br  thew  high  trees,  the  hue  of  which 
coDtraBts  strongly  with  the  red  colour  of  the  land,  and  of  the  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. 

DAVDS.— The  North  point  of  the  month  of  the  RiTer  Lowna  is  the  North  point 
of  the  Bag  of  Dandi;  it*  South  point  is  called  Cape  Bandi,  It  lies  S.W.  bv  B.  of 
the  former,  at  a  distanoe  of  6  milcB.  Between  the  North  and  South  points  of  Daadg 
Bay  the  shoie  is  nndf .    The  bav  forms  two  unequal  indentations,  quite  distinct,  a    ' 

*-'  ' ■-    -•--•-  jh  rocky  point,  'A  miles  from  Cape  Dand&.     S* 

..._...., a  point  appears  perpendicular.     AboTo  the  sandy 

beach  rises  a  line  of  hillocks,  and  trees  fill  the  hollows  of  the  land.  The  Masula 
hills  are  seen  qnite  behind,  11  miles  in  the  interior. 

Cap6  Sftndfl,  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  is  formed  of  a  perpeodicnlar  cliff,  lofty, 
flat,  and  barren  at  its  sumnit.  It  deecends  perpendionlarl^  to  its  base,  which  slopes 
down  in  an  inchned  plane.  This  headlsnd  is  very  promment  and  bold,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  W.S.W.  From  Cape  Dand£  the  cliffs  continue  eastward  for  3 
miles,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  and  then  from  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  indicated  at  its  entrance  by  trees  and  mangroves.     The  r'~  <- 

quite  at  the  South  part  of  the  £        -*-     >-       > -■  »    . ,  , 

left  bank  is  spotted  white  and  n 

The  Jltbn'  DandS  is  said  to  be  narigable  by  good  sited  vessels,  even  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sitnated  4  miles  up  on  the  left  bank. 
This  town,  the  first  Fortngnese  establishment  in  the  North,  is  an  old  station,  whioh 
formerly  had  a  great  trade  with  theBrasils  and  the  Portuguese  Islands.  It  still  has 
an  active  trade. 

Yon  can  anchor  in  Dandt  Bay,  N.N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  10  fathoms' 
and  alonft  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  9  fathoms,  2^  miles  from  the  land* 
The  bay  is  perfectly  safe  in  these  soundings,  and  no  danger  is  known  near  the  shore- 
N.W.  of  Cape  Dand«  there  are  12  fathomi,  1)  mite  distant.  The  Kivei  Dand£  is  the 
South  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Matnla. 

Cape  SpiHtnbtrUi,  of  the  old  diorts,  is  a  rounded  promontory,  fi  miles  S.  ]  Vf.  from 
Cape  Uand6  the  coast  between  them  coniistingofnigh  red  and  white  cliffs.  From 
henoe  the  coast  trends  8.  by  F>.  IE.  6  miles,  Rtal  formed  of  clifft,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Bay  of  Bcngo. 

BENCH)  BAT,  or  BANGO  BAY,  is  the  largest  indenUtion  of  the  coast  between 
Oreat  Fish  Bay  and  Cape  Lopes.  It  is  bonnded  by  Cape  Spilimberta  and  Cape  La- 
Kostsa,  N.E.  i  N.,  and  S.W.  '  S.,  10  miles  apart.  In  the  North  part  of  the  bay  the 
land  is  low  and  without  verdure,  presenting  the  same  appearance  so  frequent  to  the 
South  of  this. 

The  RiVEB  Benoo  debouches  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  at  7  miles  Bast  of  Cape  La- 
Koatai.  It  is  indicated  by  some  trees  on  the  beach,  and  to  the  East  of  it  rises  a  high 
hill.  To  the  West  of  it,  3  miles  off,  is  a  large  building,  surrounded  by  houses;  it 
in  au  establishment  inhabited  by  PortuguEse,  from  whicn  the  markets  of  Sto.  Paul 
de  Lottoda  derives  its  chief  provisions. 

The  bay  is  much  frvqaented  by  shipping,  who  anchor  here  to  learn  the  state  of 
nShirs  at  the  capital  before  proceeding  there,  and  thua  avoid  the  anchorage  dues  of 
that  pore,  which  ere  very  high.  The  aonndings  in  the  bajy  diminish  gradnuly  toward 
the  snore,  beinu  deepest  on  the  South  side.  In  approaching  it  from  the  North,  keep 
Cape  Lagostos  nalFa  point  or  a  point  to  the  East  of  South,  to  avoid  the  great  banK 
czlendingto  the  N.E.  of  Loanda  Island.  In  coming  from  the  West,  yon  must  keep 
3{  miles  off  Cape  Lasostas,  and  bear  to  the  North  until  Fort  San  Pedro,  to  the 
South  of  the  cape,  is  in  one  with  a  country  house  (quinta),  very  conspicnone  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  besring  South,  when  you  will  have  doubled  the  extremity  of  the  reef 
<^  Loanda  Island,  and  you  may  then  proceed  for  the  anchorage  in  the  hay.  The  same 
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in^  from  the  South.   Yon  « 

?;  S.W.,  4  miles  distant,  aod  the  large  bnildiaff  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba.f  S 
Bthoms;  OF  Ton  ma;  do  bo  within  a.  mile  of  taecape  in  16  fkthoma;  or  hrtber 
in  the  bay  to  the  North,  of  the  large  bnildinf;,  in  7  or  7|  fathoms.  Thia  anchon^  ia 
osefiil  to  a  ship  which  ia  proceeding  to  St.  Paul  when  oTertaken  bj  ni^ht,  or  during 
a  calm.    The  Day  is  clean  throoghont. 

Capa  Lf^oitU  (Lobster's  Cape]  ia  the  8.W.  point  of  Bm^  Bay.  It  ia  eaalT 
known,  beinsa  perpendicnlar  cliff  of  a  banded  red,  white,  and  greenish  colouTi  ana 
crownsid  with  bushes.  A  mass  of  black  and  sharp  rooks  lie  aronnd  its  base.  It  is, 
however,  qnite  safe,  and  therefore  is  the  beet  Bide  on  which  to  approach  St.  Paol  de 

PORTO  DE  LOANDA.— At  li  miles  Sonth  of  Cape  Lagoetaa  ia  the  Port  of  San 
Pedro  (or  Fortalexa  de  San  Pedro  do  Morro  da  Cassanoama],  cat  in  the  cliff  itself,  Mid 
some  jards  aboTo  the  sea.  Its  walls  are  of  a  reddish  colonst  and  it  presents  a  (oRIiidr 
able  donble  tier  of  artillery. 


distance  between  is  about  1 1  miles,  and  the  water  shoal,  some  parts  being  di;  at  low 
water,  with  spring  tides.  On  the  island  are  sevei'al  villages.  From  its  North  end  A 
hard  sandy  reef,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  extends  2  miles  E.N.E.  [.y.^land  npon  a 
great  part  of  which  are  only  12  feet  of  water.  Cape  Lagostaa  S.E.  bj  E.  leads  jnst 
clear  of  it*  North  end,  in  from  17  to  20  fathoms;  andBengo  Point  (low,  bnt  se^i  well 
out  from  afor),  a  little  open  to  the  left  of  the  rape,  bearing  3.  36°  E.,  leads  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  reef  and  to  the  opening  of  the  harbour.  The  sitnation  <k  a 
pole  on  the  North  end  of  Loando  Isle,  as  determined  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Lnat, 
in  182a,  is  lat.  B°  46'  12',  long.  13°  9'  18'.  High  water  in  the  port,  on  the  full  and 
change,  at  4"  20"i  rise  fi  feet. 

Prom  Cape  Lagostns  the  coast  ronods  half  a  league  to  the  S.W.,  where  stand  fW 
SoH  Pedro,  before  mentioned,  and  a  cenotaph.  From  this  the  coast  conoaTes  ta  the 
S.W.  41  miles,  to  fbrl  San  Mwufl,  which  stands  on  the  Weal  of  Ihe  town,  nnd  nay 
be  considered  as  the  citadel.  The  depths  in  the  harbour,  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  Fort  San  Miguel,  are  IT,  16,  14,  to  II  fhthoms,  whence  they  snddmly 
shcuuen  to  12  and  6  feet  of  water. 

From  Dande  to  St.  Paul  da  Loanda,  or  its  island,  yon  may  run  with  a  S.  by  V. 
wind;  but,  if  it  blows  liard,  it  will  be  found  diffionlt;  therefore  yon  must  go  into 
Bengo  Bay,  which  you  safely  enter  as  far  as  10  fathoms,  and  ride  there  till  next  day ; 
then  you  are  sure  of  a  land  wind  that  will  carry  you  to  port, 

Loanda  Iiland.  or  rather  peninsula,  forms  the  port  or  anchorage  of  SL  Panl.  It 
is  merely  a  sandy  spit  or  bank,  extending  E.N.E.  uid  W.S.W.  It  ia  now  about  2^ 
miles  in  length  tram  Fort  San  Mignel.  It  ia  very  narrow  and  flat,  but  has  aboTs 
1,200  inhabitants,  chiefly  blacks.  There  are  some  houses  belonging  to  the  mora 
wealthy  people  of  Loanda,  with  a  number  of  gardens,  and  groves  of  palm  treea. 
The  araeoal  u  on  the  island,  and  some  naval  stores  are  kept  here,  including  a  eoaliag 

From  the  island  being  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeie,  it  is  very  pleaaant,  and 
pio-nic  parties  visit  it  from  the  city. 

From  its  N.B.  extreme  a  dangerous  shoal  extends  fc 
which  requires  the  utmost  caution,  it  being  necessary  ' 
land,  the  Morro  daa  Lagoatas,  close  aboard. 

Although  the  head  of  the  harbour  is  filling  up,  the  sea^is  encroaching  on  the  Nnth 
end  of  the  island,  and  it  is  said  that  the  shoal  u  only  the  remains  of  the  island,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  a  fort  stood  at  the  N.B.  point,  of  vrhi^ 
there  is  now  only  an  accumulation  of  stones. 

Loanda  Island  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  when  you  are  in  12  bthoma;  thourt 
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beyond  it  jva  perceive  the  main  land,  which  is  higher.  Being  come  bo  near  aa  to  aee 
the  island,  you  will,  from  the  maintopmaat,  descry  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  sea  on  the 
East  side. 

To  Sail  into  the  Hahboub  of  St.  Paul  db  Loanda,  when  advaneinfr  from  the 
northward,  you  may  approach  Cape  La;;oBtaB  uilhin  half  a  mile,  on  a  South  bearing ; 
then  ateer  toward  mid-channel  to  the  W.S.W,,  and  toward  Fort  San  -Miffuel,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  West  of  the  town.  The  fort  should  be  kept  a  sail's  breadth 
open  to  the  southward  of  the  N.E.  end  of  Loando  Island,  pusulni;  over  from  19  to  12 
fathonis,  until  you  get  abreast  of  Fort  San  Francisco,  standing  on  the  East  of  the 
town,  where  you  may  anchor  with  good  holding  ground,  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  Vea- 
sela  should  not  venture  to  pas*  beyond  this  fort,  as  the  water  shoalena  very  quickly 
above  it. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  keep  well  out  to  the  northward  of  L^ndo,  or  until 
you  open,  on  nearly  a  S,S.£.  bearing,  the  bluff  point  in  Ben^fO  Bay,  within  Cape 
Lagoatas,  which  yon  may  then  steer  for,  ronndiag  the  reef,  and  proceeding  as  bcfoi-e 
directed,  nearly  np  to  Port  San  Franciaoo. 

Curimtia, — An  inlet  of  the  coast,  at  the  South  end  of  Loando  Island,  is  called  Cu- 
rimba  Cove,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort,  San  Femac ;  bnt,  according  to  Captain  de 
Ville-aur-Arce,  this  passage  is  only  fit  for  canoes.  From  this  place  the  coast  forms  a 
lagoon,  extending  5  leagues  to  the  sonthward,  and  which  is  divided  from  the  eea  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low,  sandy  land.  From  the  bar  of  Curimbs  Cove  the  coast  trends 
8.  W.  by  W.  [S.  W.  J  5.]  3i  leagues ;  and  8.S.W.  J  W.  [S.  J  W.^i  7  miles,  to  a  sandy 
point,  called  Paltaarinha  Point,  on  account  of  its  palm  trees,  green  and  withered ;  and 
mtm  which  a  sandy  reef  stretches  off  nearly  2  miles. 

SAO  PADXO  SE  LOAHDA,  or,  to  give  it  due  honour,  the  CidMie  de  Sao  Paula 
da  Auvmpjao  de  Loanda,  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessionii  of  Angola  (bv 
whieh  name  it  is  sometimes  knonn)  and  Bengoclla.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bn  v 
or  port  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  deriving  it  from  the  Island  of  Loanda,  which 
shelter*  it  to  the  West.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  the  lower  ei- 
tendinr  East  and  West  atons  the  beach, from  the  Ponta  da  Izabel  uoatward,  or,  nioru 
properly,  from  the  convent  of  Natareth  to  the  foot  of  the  Morro  of  Sao  Miguel,  on 
which  stands  the  fortress  of  the  same  name,  the  citadel  of  Loanda.  Adjoining  the 
Nasareth  oonvent  are  the  oonntry  houses  of  the  richer  citixens.  To  the  suburb  suc- 
ceeds the  Praia  do  Btmgo,  which  forms  a  point  seaward,  readily  distinguished  by  tho 
eoooannt  trees  which  shade  it.  Beyond  this  is  a  large  collection  of  small  honses, 
eolled  QuHanda  Paquena  (little  market].  Passing  the  Praia  do  Bango,  we  see  the 
handsome  customhouse,  the  quays,  and  the  sheds  which  protect  the  boats,  &c.,  of  the 
arseasi.  Behind  these  are  the  extensive  cavalry  barrai;ks,  fitted  for  200  horses.  To 
the  left  of  this  is  the  chapel  of  Sla.  fyhiytnia,  the  church  of  A".  S.  de  Remediot,  and 
to  the  extreme  West  the  church  of  Corpo  Santo.  Near  this  is  the  Quilanda  Grandr, 
tbe  ohief  market.  From  near  to  this  the  Caljada  Nova  leads  to  the  upper  city,  and  is 
lined  with  good  houses.  In  the  upper  city,  or  cidade  alts,  the  mo!>t  healthy  part, 
aie  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  residences  of  the  bishop  and  tho  principal  func- 
tionariee,  the  churches  of  S.  Joao  [for  the  military)  and  of  la  Miscricordla,  annexed 
to  ti^e  hospital,  the  cathedral,  now  partly  in  ruins.  To  the  North  of  the  governor's 
palaoe  is  the  church  of  do  Hosario,  and  beyond  this  that  of  S.  lose,  which  formed 
part  of  a  convent  coeval  with  the  first  conquest.  Beyond  this  are  the  barriers  of  tho 
city,%utside  of  which  are  the  Jfoien^ns,  or  public  tanks,  which  serve  as  a  ptnoe  of 
recreation  for  the  inhabitants,  and  whioh  also  communicate  with  the  Paueio  Piibtii-o, 
formed  on  the  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  by  the  Praia  do  Bungo.* 

Aooordiug  to  the  estimale  given  bj  Captain  de  Lima  of  the  population,  &c.,  tliire 
were,in  the  city,  l,li6  hearths  or  fire-places;  1,001  whites  (1,4(Kl  malen,  \ZA  fe- 
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nalea)  I  491  coloored  people  (230  males,  261  females) ;  bUoks,  3,513  (free  male*,  33S, 
free  femalee,  445)  r  slaves,  m alee,  1,073;  slaTes,  female,  1,660;  or  altogether  a  pops- 
lation  of  6,06S  bduIh. 

Loanda  was  reached  by  Dr.  LtTiDgatcme  in  June,  1854,  in  bis  remarkable  jouni« 
acroM  tlie  oontinent  with  hia  Makololo  follonen,  and  from  this  ho  crossed  otct  wittt 
them  to  Quilimaoe,  at  the  month  of  tha  Uiver  Zambesi,  od  the  ihorea  of  the  lodiau 
Ocean.  He  says :  St.  Panl  de  Loanda  has  been  a  vary  considerable  cit^,  bat  is  dov 
in  a  state  of  decay.  There  are  Tarious  etidences  of  its  former  magnificence,  espo- 
cjally  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  once  a  Jesuit  college,  is  now  oonverted  into  a 
workshop,  and  in  passing  the  other  we  saw,  with  sorrow,  a  nnmber  of  oxen  feeding 
within  its  stately  walls.  Three  forts  continned  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Many  large 
stone  honaes  aie  to  be  found.  The  palace  of  the  governor  and  goTemment  offioers  an 
commodious  structnres,  but  neatly  all  the  houses  are  oomposed  of  wattle  and  daab 
Trees  ire  planted  all  over  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  shade ;  and  the  city  preaenta  an 
impoHing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  provided  with  an  eSbctive  police;  and  the 
cnstom-house  department  is  eiceedingly  well  managed.  All  parties  agree  in  rep»- 
aenting  the  Portngvese  authorities  aa  both  polite  and  obliging,  and  if  ever  any  incon- 
venieiice  is  felt  by  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  must  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
system,  not  of  the  men. 

The  harbonr  is  formed  by  the  low  sandy  island  of  Loanda,  which  is  inhabited  by 
about  1,300  souls,  npwards  of  600  of  vcliom  ara  industrions  native  fishermen,  who 
supply  the  city  with  abundance  of  good  fish  daily.  When  a  high  sooth-weat  wiod 
blows,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  dash  over  pact  of  the  island,  and,  driving  large  cjnan- 
titicB  of  sand  before  them,  gradually  fill  up  the  harbour.  Oreat  quantities  of  soil  ore 
also  washed  in  the  rainy  season  front  the  heights  above  the  city,  so  that  the  port, 
which  once  contained  watei  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships  close  to  the  custom- 
house, is  now  dry  at  low  water.  Nearly  alt  the  water  consnmed  in  Loando  ia  broi^t 
from  the  River  Bengo  in  launches,  the  only  supply  that  the  city  affords  being  sonM 
deep  wells  of  slightly  brackish  water.* 

The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  these  safeguirds  are  still  in  goot 
but  the  city  looks  like  a  bombarded  place,  the  ruined  houses  and  choi 
pieces  in  all  directions.     M.  Valdez,  who  a 
are  passed  in  entering : — 


1703,  and  finished  in   1706.      It  contains  suitable  accommodation  for  the  gOTerncr, 
besides  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  magazine,  and  a  tank. 

Kext  is  the  beautiful  fortress  of  St.  Franciaco  do  Fonedo,  which  takes  ita  name 
from  a  rock  near  the  beach,  on  which,  in  1687,  was  originally  conatrueted  a  smnll  fott 
of  four  gUDS.  But  in  176d,  Dom  Franciaco  Innocencio  de  SauEs  Continho  undertook 
to  unite  thia  rock  with  the  main  land,  and  in  seventeen  months  he  succeeded  in  raising 
above  the  waves  the  handsombst  fortress  of  Angola,  built  on  the  Vaaban  S3^tein,  m 
an  irregular  Pentagon,  surrounded  by  two  batteries.  The  higher  and  superior  (uk 
has  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  lower  one  has,  between  wind  and  water,  thirtj-aevcn 
guns.  This  fortress  has  complete  commond  of  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  of  tbn  as- 
chorogo ;  it  also  commands  the  road  lending  from  the  Cacnaco  to  the  church  of  Nan- 
reth,  by  which  road  provisions,  &c.,  are  conveyed  from  the  country  to  Loanda.  This 
fortress  is  the  depot  for  all  tbc  gunpowder  brought  to  Loanda,  the  merchants  payine 
for  storage  at  the  rate  of  Is.  5|a.  per  bai'rel.    Inside  the  fortress  is  the  reaidence  lu 
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the  KOTemor,  who  haa  also  another  epleudid  manrioD,  lurronDdcd  hy  gardens,  ontride 
the  bridge  leading  to  the  beach,  and  opposite  the  fortress. 

The  last  is  the  fort  of  St.  Miguel,  which  is  erected  on  a  green  lusniiant  hUl,  and 
commaads  the  town,  the  sea,  and  the  island  ;  it  is  also  built  on  the  Vauban  Bjstem. 
This  fortren  oonsiats  of  an  irre|{ular  polygon,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill  of  St. 
Miguel,  formerly  ealled  St.  Paolo,  from  which  originated  the  oaoie  of  the  town  of  St. 
Paolo  de  Loanda.  On  the  inland  side  are  two  gooabastions,  with  teo  guns  each,  which 
cross  fire  with  the  battery  Do  Cavalheiro,  which  has  aixteeD  gons. 

This  fortress  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  where,  on  the  I5tb  of  Augost.  1643, 
•even  years  after  they  hadtakeo  the  city,  the  Dutch  capitulated,  and,  surrendering  the 
fortress  iota  the  hands  of  the  Portugneae,  vacated  Loanda. 

In  consequence  of  the  town  boing  taken  on  the  Iflth  of  Aognst  fLady-day),  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  St.  Faol  of  the  Aasumptioo  of  Loands,"  and  in  eommemoratioQ 
of  this  event  the  municipality  annually  celebrate  the  15th  of  Angost. 

Captain  Owen  was  received  at  the  port  with  great  civility  by  the  governor  and 
officers,  bnt  the  inhabitants  would  render  no  asaiutaocc,  and  water  was  not  obtained 
withont  diffiealty. 
In  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  this  place  is  described  as  follows  :— 
"The  city  was  erected  by  the  PiAtugucae  io  1uT8  ;  it  is  large,  being  a  bishop's  see, 
and  contains  several  chnrches,  t?ith  many  private  and  public  buildiogs,  bnt  many  are 
in  ruins  or  a  state  of  decay.  The  lower  town  skirto  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
consists  princially  of  mean  hovels,  the  residences  of  the  A'ec  black  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  principal  commerce  consists  in  slaves  (if  possible),  ivory,  and  bees' 
wax ;  the  last  is  procured  in  great  quantities  from  the  interior  at  a  low  rate,  and  sold 
in  Portugal  and  other  Catholic  countries  at  an  exorbitant  profit. 

"  The  market  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  especially  with  froit  and  vegetablea.  Bul- 
locks and  goats  are  plentiful  but  dear,  the  former  casting  about  20  doUareeach.*  The 
itiver  Bengo  supplies  the  town  with  excellent  water,  which  is  daily  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  tank  boats,  at  the  rate  of  2  dollars  per  toa."— Captain  Owen. 

When  the  Dntch  had  possession  of  the  coantry  they  endeavoured  to  construct  a 
conduit  from  the  River  Coanza  at  its  confiuence  with  the  Lucaia,  so  as  to  convey  its 
water  to  Loanda.    But  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  cost. 

In  former  days  labour  was  much  more  easily  procurable  than  now.  Since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Carregadores,  or  compulsory  labour  at  stated  fees,  thei-o  has  been  much 
difficulty,  and  it  is  considered  that  although  morally  right,  yet  that  it  has  done  moch 
harm.  Sailors  should  not  be  allowed  much,  or  any,  liberty  on  shore,  as  drunkenness  is 
very  prevalent,  and  cases  of  stabbing  abundant, 

Tho  Climate  of  Loanda  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Quiloa,  Zanzibar,  &c.,  on 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  trade  vrinda  and 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  bring  on  to  the  latter  shores  a  vast  amount  of  rain  and 
cloud,  which  make  the  climate  generally  very  damp  and  unhealthy.  On  the  western 
coast,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  trade  winds  having  to  cross  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  continent,  deposit  their  superabundant  vapours,  and  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
comparatively  drv  winds.     Consequently  the  regions  of  Angola,  Loanda,  &c.,   are 


mparatively  dry  wi 
ucn  more  healthy. 


The  son  in  October,  passing  through  the  parallets  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  oc- 
casions most  intense  heat,  attended  with  light  rains,  seldom  lasting  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  days)  and  the  medium  temperature  in  this  month  ia  frrani  120*  to  130*  of 

*  Vegetables  are  plentiful,  but  large  and  tmteleae ;  the  tomulos  are  excellent.  As  a  nils 
oranges  are  the  only  fruit.  There  is  only  one  good  weU  in  the  town,  and  that  is  taonopo- 
lized  by  the  government  and  oBicen!. — {S.  F.  B.) 
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Fahrenhttt  The  hpat  then  declines  abont  104°,  which  is  con^tdeivt)  as  the  medium 
temperature  diirifig  the  months  of  D.^cember  and  JannarT,  after  irhieh  it  gndoallj 
s  with  the  return  of  the  aan  to  the  North, -oiitil  NoTemher,  when  the  fttno- 


s|)here  becomes  heaTT  and  warm,  with  hot  galea  from  the  EhrI.  Then  il  .  __ 
Europeans  are  moet  affected  ;  daring  tbe  months  of  March  and  April,  which  wbs  the 
season  in  which  I  finit  viaited  Calumbo,  the  Breat  rains  fall,  and  after  thi«  ane, 
dysentery,  and  inflammatory  diseases — eipecially  what  is  eaiied  crmeiVvirfo,   wbii^  ia 

so  fatal  to  Enropeana — become  prevalent. 

The  winter  season  ia  from  June  to  Septf  mber,  and  is  considered  the  most  healthy ; 
it  is  termed  the  CaQirobo,  which  signifies  eool  weather.  Daring  this  the  atmovpbm 
is  quits  clear  from  about  ten  o'clnck  ia  the  morning  until  sunset,  with  eool  retrnhinc 
breezes,  the  heat  aeldom  ezceediirg  88°  fahrenbeit.  The  people  have  a  tndiliond 
conviction  that  the  Capimbo  commences  as  eaviy  as  the  15th  of  May. 
_  This  i»  also  the  ysual  hnrvcst  season,  when  the  rains  have  fallen  at  tbe  ordinary 
time.  The  rains,  however,  are  in  neneral  not  so  heavy  here  as  nearer  the  equator ; 
neither  are  the  winds  so  high,  nor  Ihc  thunder  so  frequent  and  so  lond. 

The  whole  of  the  Island  of  Loanda,  and  of  the  bank  which  stretches  off  bom  Pojnt 
Palmniinlia!!,  is  safe,  and  has  a  considerable  depth  of  water  close-to.  To  the  N.E.  of 
Point  Palmarinhas  is  the  Portuguese  establishment  of  Tanza. 

Coanza,  or  Sleeper's  Bay,  <b  a  nlight  indentation  of  the  coast,  the  South  point 
of  which  scarcely  projects  from  it,  lying  S.K.  bf  S.  J  S.  6  miles  fiism  Point  Palma- 
rinhas. At  the  bottom  of  the  hny  is  a  small  sandy  beach,  and  the  bay  may  be  known 
by  a  hiffh,  dark-coloured  wood  in  its  centre,  near  the  beach.  In  ita  northern  part 
are  two  bills,  called  the  Papi.  You  cart  anchor  in  it  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fatboma,  our 
bottom.  The  South  point  of  Cnama  Bay  is  the  North  limit  of  another  bay  c*Urd 
Nieephas  Bay,  which  wil!  afford  anchorage  from  8  to  9  fathoms.  Its  South  point  i* 
called  MoUi  Point,  in  lat.  9°  20'  S..  long.  V3'  6'  E.  It  is  densely  wooded,  and  oww 
its  name  to  a  small  Dutch  fort  whicli  formerly  existed  on  it. 

The  COANZA  SITEB  is  a  veiy  considerable  stream,  of  which  we  know  bttt  Tery 
little.  Its  upper  branches  have  been  traversed  by  Or.  Livingstone,  in  hia  ionmcy  ia 
1863,  1854  i  but  of  its  navigable  atate  we  have  but  few  remarks.  Point  Molli  is  its 
North  point,  the  entrance  being  about  2  miles  wide,  the  current  isautug  from  it  being 
exceedingly  rapid.  At  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues  off,  the  sea  ia  discoloured  by  its 
mnddy  waters.  The  month  of  the  river  may  be  known  by  the  Paps  (or  JTomttiJ 
above  mentioned,  and  also  by  an  island  on  the  middle  uf  the  bar,  densely  coTerca 
with  trees.  The  banks,  Sc,  which  form  the  bar,  are  shifting,  and  oonsequently  do 
permanent  directions  can  be  given.  To  the  tame  cause  is  owing  the  extatenee  «t 
several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  show  Mgns  of  having  been  oR«e  in- 
habited, but  now  only  frequented  at  times  by  fishermen.  The  bar  of  the  river  fte- 
qaently  briaks  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  to  enter  the  river  it  ia  doDbtlew 
necessary  to  await  a  favourable  time.  A  boat  should  not  attempt  it.  Small  vessels 
drawing  at  most  8}  feet  can  enter  it,  and  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  ap  tbe 
river.     Its  direction  appears  to  be  about  E.S.E.,  or  Baal,  true. 

Along  the  course  of  the  river  the  Portugueae  have  several  establishments  nnd  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  new  diiitrict  of  the  Duque  de  Braganga,  in  the  Oinga  coantry,  360 
miles  from  its  mouth,  appears  to  be  the  tuoet  remote.  Many  of  these  presidioa  mit 
very  old,  dating  ftum  periods  soon  after  tbe  first  conquest,  but  of  the  preeent  natnra 
of  which  we  have  not  many  particulars,  those  most  recent  and  anihentie  bein^  Ki*e> 
in  the  works  of  Captain  de  Lima,  in   1846,*  and  the  works  of  M.  Fran.  Travaawn 


*  At  about  2  liagucs  from  the  entrance  is  the  island  of  QKineansa,  which  has  a  few  bousE* 
on  it ;  nnd  nbronst  of  it,  on  the  North  bank,  is  the  Portngaese  vilUge  of  CUnmi;  one  of  the 
earliest  ct^taliliKhmcnts.  A  railway  has  been  proposed  to  Calumba  troax  Loanda!  At  M 
niiliui  nbovB  the  entrance  is  the  Pretidio  of  MtaiTiu,  founded  in  15fKl,  which  rules  over  ■ 
populalion  of  E>,IGS,  including  13  EnropeiinB.     At  3£  miles  al>ove  this,  on  the  opposita  ot 
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The  Coanza  is  the  aouthern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BENGUELLA. 

Beng^ella,  or  Senffaela,  a  province  of  the  Portugnese  dominions  extending  from 
the  CuaoEi  River,  or  Dy  some,  from  the  Kio  Longo,  to  Cape  Negro  in  the  deserta  of 
CimbebaaiK,  has  a  coast  of  440  miles  in  length.  In  most  European  work*  it  has  been 
termed  Bengnela ;  bj  the  Fortuguese  aathoritles  it  is  spelt  Be&guello. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  their  first  Possesabn  here  on  the  b 
tal,  in  1617,  when  the  Governor  of  Angola,  Manoel  de  Cen'Ei 

a  tbit,  and  sabsei^aeatlv  obtained  for  himsell  the  title  of  Cont^Qeror  oi  Beagneiu.' 
At  the  present  time  tne  ooantr^  is  divided  into  three  presidios  and  four  dintriots, 
vhich  coDtaia  an  estimated  popnlalion  of  140,dl4,  divided  as  follows: — whiles  or 
Earopeana,  92  {  colonred  or  mulattoes  (slaves  and  freee),  3,2;t2  ;  negroes  (slaves  and 
free),  137,190. 

It  must  not  be  loppoaed  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  anthoritj  over  all 
the  people  enumerated  above ;  as  in  other  cases  the  eovereigntr  is  merelv  nominal. 
In  former  times,  when  the  slave  trade  was  actively  and  prohtably  pursued,  this  poa- 
session  was  rich  and  flourishing.     Since  the  a-'""' ' '  —  ■*" ' —    '* 


n  illicit  manner,  commeroe  having  no  ezistenoe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  e_ 
porta  of  ivoiT,  wax,  gnni-«opsl,  and  Bomo  akins.  Cultivation  is  strictly  limited  to  tha 
necesritiea  of  the  population. 

CAPE  LSSO,  or  Mbkbi  Cafe,  in  lat.  9°  46',  long.  13*  12',  isabont  lOleaguea 
S.  by  W.  i  W.  from  the  month  of  the  River  Coaoiv  This  cape  is  a  higb,  rugged 
promontory,  with  straggling  trees,  projecting  into  the  sea;  to  the  northward  of  it, 
about  4  leagnes,  and  as  far  as  Black  Roeky  Point,  the  iwast  is  oil  steep  hills  and 
verdant  land.     There  is  a  sandy  cove  called  Mattoti,  oloae  to  that  point,  which  affoids 


c£nbmmb$  Is  40  milea  above  this  last,  and  has  a  population  of  21,646,  indudmg  10  wbita 
people.  It  wat  foundrd  in  1604.  This  is  Uie  limic  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  &om  its 
mouth,  for  30  milas  above  Cambambe  Ibiare  are  noma  lorgn  citlsracts  and  rapids.  Between 
CHmbomhe  and  Hssniiigano,  on  the  North  bank  of  Cuanm,  tho  fiununs  feXi  of  Donga  is 
held.  The  nort  preaidio  ia  that  of  Ftdrai  di  Punge  an  Iktnge,  containiajt  a  population  of 
10,291,  «ith  33  tfbitpB  or  EuTopenns.  It  was  Ihu  andent  capital  of  the  ldii){«  of  Donjpi, 
and  taken  by  Pnnngal  in  1671.  The  fort  is  S  miles  from  the  North  bonk  of  the  livirr,  and 
2D  leasee  IJ.N.E.  of  Cantliainbe.  It  atands  in  a  superb  aituatioD,  ia  the  midst  of  a  oouiitry 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  fertility.  It,  occupies  the  luxuriant  Hummit  of  a  sandstone  rock, 
inacceaainle,  except  by  a  cavern  through  it  to  the  fort.  The  funtOBtio  fomu  of  tliis  rock 
remind  the  trsvellpr  of  the  ruins  of  an  ECTpti*"  temple.  The  lost  prunidio  on  the  river, 
360  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  founded  in  183B,  and  named  DupM  dt  BrOfomio.  It  is  the 
conquered  districts  of  Quiloaniii  Qhiiumiiu,  taken  from  the  Kmg  of  Oinga.  It  is  stated 
to  bo  healthy  and  fertile.  Of  itu  popidatioo  very  liltle  ia  known,  hat  ia  supposed  to  be 
about  20,000. 

Wo  have  sxtractod  th<>se  pnrticulan  tnm  the  "  Ensaio  StatisUco  "  of  Capt  J,  J.  de  Unu, 
livro  iii.,  parte  i.,  p.  *  ;  and  parte  ii.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  1 1  et  aeq. 

■  Tho  relation  of  this  conqneat  will  be  found  in  Caplain  J.  J.  de  Lima's  work,  livro  iiL, 
parte  ii.,  p.  27. 
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bat  little  shelter,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  email  liver,  aow  called 
Sato.     Near  this  is  the  beat  landing-place,  at  a  small  factory. 

Cape  Sui  Bras.— At  5  leagues  S.  i  W.  {S.  by  E.  j  E.)  from  Cape  Ledo  is 
Cape  St.  Brat  (ISt.  Blaize)  which  appears  like  PortlaDd  in  the  English  ChanneL 
The  shore  between  forma  a  slender  bay,  which  is  bordered  bj  remarkable  white 
white  c\\S»  \  the  sonndings  are  regular,  with  10  fathoms,  2  or  S  miles  off-sbotv.  On 
the  North  side  of  Cape  St.  Bras  is  a  eandj  cove,  whore  yon  may  anchor  in  from  8  to 
4  fathoms.  To  the  North  of  a  white  cliff  is  the  month  of  the  small  river  QDedini 
[qy.  Quissama]. 

"  I  anchored  with  Cape  San  Bras  bearing  S.B.  thrco-qnarters  of  a  mile.  I  foDod 
a  very  long  roUini;:  swell.  I  took  the  master  sounding  with  me,  and  found  6^  «nd  7 
fathoms  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cape,  and  4J  fathoms  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of  it,  with  the  same  depth  all  round  the  bay  near  the  beach.  1 
discovered  a  spit  of  sand  running  out  at  the  heed  of  the  bav,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  deep  water  close  to  it  on  either  side ;  inside  the  apit  there  is 
a  beantiful  snog  littlo  harbour,  about  u  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  3  cables'  lengths 
broad,  with  2j  and  3  fathoms  water  nearly  the  whole  way  up.  The  harbour  is  full 
of  fish)  the  only  afremoon  I  was  there,  I  hauled  the  seine,  and  caught  a  great 
quantity  of  Cape  salmon,  fiat  fish,  lardines,  soles,  nine  sharks,  nod  ten  swoid  fibb. 
I  did  not  see  any  Portuguese  settlers  there,  but  a  few  htaeks  from  the  conntry,  who 
seemed  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  and  anxious  to  trade." — Commander  P.  H. 
Dyke,  R.N. 

Cape  LongO.— From  Cape  St.  Brae  the  coast  trends  11  leagues  S.  1  E.  to  a  bluff 
headland,  named  Fnntn  da  Longa  ,-  at  some  distance  Motbward  of  which  is  lb* 
mouth  of  iivo  Longo,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  lat.  10°  19'  30  S.,  long.  13*  31'  E. 
This  has  been  a  general  rendezTous  for  slave  vessels  from  Benguela  and  iiit.  PbdI  de 
Loanda,  from  which  place  the  slaves  are  marched  overland.  There  are  no  inhabitautt; 
but  lions,  tigers,  deer,  and  other  animals  exist  in  great  numbers.  This  is  cooaidered 
to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  Government  of  Angola. 

Cape  Benguela  Velha  [Old  Btnguela),  sometimes  called  the  Thkke  Points,  is 
33  miles  S.  )  E.  from  I'outa  I.onga.  It  is  a  high,  steep,  perpendicular  point,  pro- 
jeotin^  considerably  from  the  coast.  On  its  summit  is  a  large  village,  and  some 
factories  are  established  in  the  bay  formed  to  the  North  of  it,  but  it  is  now  an  inng- 
nificant  nlacc.  Within  the  cape  the  coast  trends  to  the  East  for  6  milca,  which  oo 
the  old  CDarts  is  called  Bahia,  or  Praia  Longa,  which  i^tmited  by  Ponta  !Uorena,  the 
South  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Longo.     The  coast  is  all  safe. 

Rio  Cube. '—At  9  miles  South  of  Cape  Old  fiengnela  is  the  North  point  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Sio  Cuba,  with  an  uninhabited  island,  nearly  'i  miles  in  length,  in  the 
mouth  of  it.  According  to  M.  Kerhallet,  this  embouchure  is  commqn  to  the  Cnbo 
and  the  Rio  Moron  \  but  in  the  work  of  Captain  de  Lima  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
a  river.  The  Rio  Cabo  is  a  very  large  river,  and  said  to  he  300  miles  long,  running 
first  N.W.,  and  for  the  last  100  miles  to  W.S.W.  At  13^  miles  from  the  Eio  Cnbo  ii 
the  villaf^e  of  Kingo  or  Qitingo,  where  seven  large  factories  are  established.  Landing 
is  very  difficult  here,  hut  this  docs  not  prevent  vessels  from  embarking  their  cai^ocs ; 
but  getting  wet  in  these  countries  brings  fever. 

NOVO  BEDOITDO.— This  fort,  which  was  founded  in  1769,  and  rebuilt  of  stwe 
in  1785,  is  in  lat.  11°  12'  S.,  long.  13'  51'  'io"  E.  This  place  was  erroneously  lud 
down  hj  Capt  Owen,  %ho  places  it  to  the  S.W.  of  its  true  position.  The  town  i> 
considered  to  be  the  third,  in  point  of  size  and  consequence,  in  the  Portuguese  pMSCs- 


I,  hut  the  fort  appears  to  be  in  a  T«ry  dilapidated  state.     Stock  of  all  kini^ 

ne  procured  here,  but  no  water.     You  can  seldom  land,  ezceptinr  in  the  surf  boan,  a 

nnmbei  of  which  are  always  in  readiness  on  the  beach,  though  not  always  at  tbe 


■ertiee  of  the  British  offlcera.  The  best  anchorage  U  with  the  Fort  bcoriag  E.3.E., 
in  from  4  to  7  fathome.  The  town  majr  be  known  by  the  large  white  hooaei  on  tlie 
bill,  or  at  a  greater  diatance  by  the  very  high  mouatains  behind  it. 

The  Eio  de  Nono  Jiedondo,  called  by  Captain  de  Lima  the  Rio  Gunta  (or  Ounxa 
Caboia),  rises  about  60  miles  in  the  interior.  It  &owa  through  a  rich  and  thickly 
popokted  country.  Before  the  fort  is  a  bank,  which  ia  not  mentioccd  either  by  Capt. 
WaUon  or  Capt.  Simon.  It  extendi  3  mites  to  the  West,  and  therefore  vessels  should 
keep  off  beyond  that  distance.  Capt.  R.  de  Bosenooat  says  that  a  brig  struck  on  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  throw  her  guns  overboard. 

From  Novo  Bedondo  the  coast  rnoa  nearly  in  a  straight  lino  to  Qvieombo,  or  Ma- 
nikicongo,  as  it  ia  called  in  the  old  charts  and  directories. 

QinCOXBO.— The  South  point  of  this  bay  is  in  lal.  11°  20'  8.,  long.  13°  48'  E., 
off  which  there  ia  a  rocky  shoal,  on  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks,  and  which  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  to  seaward,  or  N.W.  There  ia  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  except 
during  the  time  of  the  rollers  or  ca16ma,  and  then  it  is  requisite  to  anchor  outside  the 
point.  To  enter  the  bay,  you  should  keep  the  village  bearing  South  or  8.  bv  W., 
whco  jou  may  anchor  at  any  convenient  diatance.  Ihe  inner  anchorage  is  with  the 
village  bearing  8.  by  W.  i  the  South  point  S.W.  by  W. ;  and  the  North  bluff  point 
N.E.  by  N.  ;  or  with  the  fort  at  Novo  Redondo  just  shut  in  by  the  latter.  On  leav 
ing  the  bay  tou  shoald  not  come  any  higher  than  N.W,,  until  yon  are  well  clear  of 
the  shoal  on  tbe  South  point.  Here  are  several  Portuguese  factories  for  slaves, 
orchilla,  gum,  &o.  Bullocks  are  very  plentiful  and  very  cheap,  and  water,  though 
indifferent,  is  easily  obtained.  The  bay  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  a  white  road 
leading  from  the  village  over  the  monntaina.  It  is  S  miles  S.W.  by  S.  Arom  Novo 
Redondo.  This  bay  is  tho  more  important  to  be  known,  as  it  is  the  only  one  iitim 
hence  to  Little  Fish  Bay,  where  water  can  be  easily  procured.  It  ia  easily  made  out 
in  coming  from  tho  South  by  Red  Point,  which  is  3  miles  South  of  Quicombo,  and 
by  the  mark  given  above.     A  vein  of  nitre  has  been  discovered  near  the  bay. 

"  Quicombo  is  s  capital  place  for  watering.  Close  over  tho  beach  near  tbe  village 
ia  a  large  sheet  of  water  with  a  running  etrcnm,  whii^h  comes  from  the  mountains, 
where  you  till  your  casks,  and  parbuckle  them  into  the  boat.  I  have  been  given  to 
inderstsnd  that,  for  about  a  couple  of  days  after  the  full  and  charge  of  the  tr 


rollers  set  in  so  very  hcai~y  that  it  ia  impossible  to  commnnicate  with  the  shore,  much 
less  procure  water ;  therefore  you  ought  to  be  catcful,  and  not  anchor  nearer  to  the 
beach  than  1 J  mile,  should  you  be  goine  to  stay  ovpr  that  time.  I  saw  the  French 
brig-of-war  Mettager  go  into  what  is  called  the  inner  anchorage,  but  was  obliged  to 
shift  her  berth  out  again  immediately,  in  consequence  of  her  rolling  so  heavily. 
Quicombo  is  about  8  miles  to  the  southward  of  Novo  Redondo.  There  is  a  reef  that 
extends  about  1  mile  Tand  which  constantly  breaks),  running  out  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  bsv,  which  is  very  bluff,  and  quite  red,  it  being  the  only  place  near  hare 
\rhere  the  land  is  red,  so  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  Close  at  the  bock  of  tbe  village 
there  is  a  large  rigzag  road,  communicating  with  the  interior,  which  ia  the  moat  con- 
spicuous mark  of  all. 

"  The  hearings  I  took  when  anchored  were ; — Road  on  the  back  of  the  town  S.S.E 
\  E. ;  southern  point,  S.S.W. ;  North  point,  N.E.  ^  E. ;  in  6|  fathoms,  a  good  berth 
bat  if  anything,  rather  far  out. 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  bullocks  to  be  got  at  fifteen  dollars  apiece,  but  as  we 
had  no  necessary  money  on  board,  ani!  tbe  Portuguese  not  liking  to  take  Government 
bills,  we  could  not  pmcuio  any." — Commander  P.  H.  Dyke. 

a  cluster  of  native  huts ;  yon 

Whala't  Head,  in  lat.  11°  35'  S.,  is  a  dark-cotoured  point,  projeoting  abont  a  milo 
into  the  sea  ftom  the  land  on  either  side,  forming  the  North  side  of  a  small  indenta- 
tion, called  Pigeon  Cove;  about  2  miles  to  the  northward  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
table  land  near  tho  beach.    At  1  mile  South  of  Pigeon  Cove  is  a  large  barracoon,  and 
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Mveral  muller  ones  mark  the  site  of  Quiciitffa  or  Quittitiffa  Qrtmde,  At  9\  milH 
Sooth  of  thb  ii  the  entrance  of  the  Sio  Tapado  or  Etriio,  rising  near  a  town  of  Ifae 
latlw  Dftme,  60  miles  inland.  It  is  sometime*  ealled  Bgypto.  It  is  not  canlj  made 
out.    There  ore  some  bamcoona  or  foctories. 

From  Quicombo  the  coast  nmi  S.S.W.  \  W.,  39  miles,  to  Loyito.  Tb«  ahora  ii 
very  bold,  being  formed  of  high,  perpendionlar,  chalkj  cliffs,  whioh  are  seen  at  a  gnat 
distance  when  the  san  shines  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian.  Vou  can  ran  up  the 
coast  from  Lobito  to  Quicombo,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  without  having  soandiiigs 
with  the  hand  lead. 

LogitO  RiTer,  in  lat  ll*  58'  30'  S.,  long.  13"  4S'  16°  E.,  is  25  miles  N.E.  bj  E. 
from^iobita  Point.  It  is  an  excellent  watering  place  when  the  sea  is  amootb ;  the 
water,  coming  from  the  mounlHins,  is  perfectly  wholciMDie,  and  better  than  at  anj 
other  place  on  the  coast.  The  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  haul  the  cashs  off  to  a  boat 
anchored  ontiide  the  surf,  and  then  raft  them  off  to  the  ship,  which  cannot  approadi 
nearer  than  1)  mile  from  the  shore.  Here  is  a  Portugese  factoij  for  elates  and 
orchilla.  Logito  may  be  bnown  by  the  high  bluff  point  which  forms  the  South  point 
of  the  Bay. 

Aoha  or  Hoanha,  or  Moromho,  is  a  small  river  9  miles  E.  by  N.  f  N.  from  Lo- 
bito Point ;  it  runs  into  a  small  bav,  which  may  be  known  by  trees  close  to  the  shore. 
There  are  several  Portognese  residents  trading  in  slaves  and  orchilla.  Yon  may  an- 
chor in  7  Aithoms,  with  the  river  S.E.  by  &.  2  miles. 

Anha  is  a  large  village  to  the  northward  of  Lobito,  and  apparently,  from  what  I 
oontd  see  f^m  the  ship,  tai  more  luxuriantly  sitoated  than  any  other  place  along  tbe 
coast.  There  i«  a  large  river  innning  down  through  the  village,  which  adds  much  to 
its  appearance,  but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  surf  which  invariably  sets  on  iha 
beach,  it  is  impossible  for  man-of-war  boats  to  land  and  procure  water,  eveD  under  the 
most  fovourabic  circumstanoea, — Commander  P.  H.  Dyke. 

LOBITO  *  is  a  ver^  exoellent  uid  secure  harbour,  the  best  on  any  part  of  the 
cooat,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  any  chart  or  book  of  directions.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unknown,  excepting  to  the  slave  traders,  until  it  was  discovered 
by  Capt.  H.  J.  Matson,  in  H.M.S.  Wat«rv»tch,  in  1840.  Even  the  Fortugaeee  veMrls 
of  war,  and  the  militarj'  authorities,  professed  entire  ignorance  of  such  a  place.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the  government  establishments  from  Bengucla 
to  Lobito,  and  a  fort  and  a  customhouse  were  in  conrse  of  erection.  Water  can  a«ily 
be  procured  in  the  rainy  season  ;  at  other  times  it  must  be  brought  from  Ajoha  or 
Catumbela.  Fish  can  be  taken  with  a  seine  in  great  abundance.  The  bpach  on  tha 
N.E.  side  of  the  harbour  ia  almost  perpendicular,  there  being  in  most  places  10  &■ 
thoms  within  30  feet  of  low  water  mark.  This  harbour  is  not  easily  made  oat  by 
a  stranger,  and  a  vessel  might  pass  within  4  or  d  miles  without  perceiving  the 
entrance.  It  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  a  row  of  white  marlu  on  the  hills 
to  the  northward;  but  the  latitude  (12°  20  S.},  or  its  besring  from  St.  Philip'* 
Bonnet,  B.N.E.,  23  miles,  is  the  only  sure  guide.  It  is  high  water  here  at  4"  15>i 
rise,  6  feet. 

"Lobitoisabeautifol  harbour,  about  3  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad,  with  10  fa- 
thoms all  the  way  up,  close  to  the  western  shore.  In  rounding  I<obUo  Point,  50B 
may  go  vrithin  n  few  yards  of  it,  ss  the  beach  is  quite  steep,  with  10  fathoms  water. 
In  working  up  to  the  anoborege,  you  ought  not  to  stand  over  on  the  eastern  shore 
into  lees  than  8  iathoms,  as  it  then  begins  to  shoal  very  suddenly.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  cut  wood,  but  yon  must  first  obtain  permission  of  the  Governor  of  Benguela,  who 
is  a  remarkably  civil  and  obliging  peison. 

"  Bullocks  and  ponltry  are  likewise  to  be  obtained,  and  very  good,  the  latter  five  ot 


to  be  a  cove  ix  village,  <  miles  South  of  Logito ;  Qiptain  de  I 
tha  same  as  Lobito. 
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■U  for  «  dollar.  DTiten  u«  i«  gnat  abmidaiiM  on  both  ndea  of  the  rirer,  tX  ib» 
hemi  of  the  hArbour,  from  tho  ihella  of  which  aa  immetwe  quuitity  of  lime  u  made, 
■nd  I  belieTB  i«  pnnnpallj  exported  to  BeagueU  and  St.  Paul  de  lioauda.  No  vater 
ia  to  he  got  in  the  neirhboorhood,  otherwioe  it  vonid  be  a  famou  place  to  heave  • 
▼easel  down,  or  clear  her  out.  In  coming  from  the  southward,  voa  will  bm  a  nther 
loi^  white  bnildiag  on  the  hill,  which  ia  the  fort  at  Catambela,  and  close  to  the 
northward  of  it  there  ia  a  large  niche  in  the  land,  which  ia  very  conspicuous,  and  ia 
about  7  mile*  to  the  aouthward  of  Lobito  Point.  In  oomine  from  the  northward  or 
westward,  von  will  bog  three  white  marks  on  the  land  join^  together,  which  appear 
preciaelj  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge ;  they  are  cIom  to  the  North  aide  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour. 

"  The  Portagaese  Qoremmeat  were  anxion*  a  few  yean  Muee  (in  IS42)  to  form  a 
Bettlement  there  ioatead  of  Bengnela,  in  conaeqoenoe  of  its  being  ao  unhealthy,  but 
were  obliged  to  abandoa  the  idea,  aJter  bnilding  some  few  houses,  owing  to  Dot  being 
able  Us  find  any  water,  and  in  addition  to  which  it  is  alao  very  vubealthy. 

"  llierB  is  about  6  feet  riae  and  &11  of  tide  i  the  head  of  the  harbour  at  low  water  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  enell  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  particularly  of  an  evening, 
when  the  tide  is  out.  There  are  an  immense  nomber  of  fiah  in  the  harbour,  sharks 
amongst  the  rest,  so  one  ovght  to  be  careful  allowing  any  person  to  bathe.  I  have 
•een  five  or  eix  at  once  near  the  ship,  and  have  had  several  in  the  seine,  which  have 
always  broken  through."— Commander  P.  H.  Dyke,  II.N. 

The  Kio  Catnmbella  (or  Cata-Bclla),  enters  the  sea  at  S  mile*  S.  by  W.  i  W.  of 
Lobito  Point,  and  tOJ  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  ^hilip  de  Benguela.  The  entrance  is 
barred,  and  is  conspicuona  from  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  hilla,  4  milea  inland, 
through  which  the  rivcr-pasaes.  It  ia  niost  clearly  seen  when  bearing  East.  A  white 
fort  at  the  entrance  of  this  gorge  also  points  out  the  rivcr^  Inland,  the  river  has 
considerable  dimensions,  and  is  said  to  have  a  course  of  60  leagues,  rising  in  the  South 
ia  the  monntains  of  Cacooda.  It  is  subject  to  great  inundation*  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  is  very  unhealthy. 

8.  FELIPFE  DE  BEireTTELLA  (or  the  adads  de  8.  Eelippe  de  Benguella), 
capital  of  the  province  or  kingdom,  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  next  in 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  It  was  the  last  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
this  coast  i  is  b^aented  chiefly  by  the  Brasilians,  and  is  aituatcd  on  a  plain  fronting 
the  sea,  containing  about  fifty  bouaes,  neatly  built  in  the  old  Portugnese  style,  tiled 
and  whitewashed,  hot  composed  chiefly  of  mod.  A  fort  is  situate  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  monaling  tweotj-eight  pieces  of  small  calibre,  but  in  a  most  dilapidated  stat*. 
There  are  two  ohnrches,  but  one  is  in  mine.  The  dresa  worn  by  the  nativee  is  a 
■canty  piece  of  blue  cloth  thrown  loosely  round  them,  adorned  with  beads  and  various 
trinkets  of  European  manufacture.  Others  are  entirely  folded  in  lion  and  leopard 
akins.  The  alave  trade  has  been  here  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pndt 
oriaing  from  the  inhuman  traffic  is  a  strong  inducement  for  its  oontinnance.  The 
governor  encourages  the  trade  by  every  poasible  means,  bat  a  night  guard  boat  is 
constantly  on  the  look-out,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  communication. 

Hie  popalatioa  amounts  to  2,438,  arranged  as  follows : — whites,  36  men,  I  woman  ; 
B6  males,  M  fbmales,  ftee  coloured— 1T9  in  all ;  tree  blacks,  malea  060,  females  510 ; 
alavea,  males  530,  fenalea  630. 

Capt.  Matson  (1843)  says  of  this  place,  that  it  ia  in  a  wretched  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay ;  the  houses,  originally  only  of  mud,  are  now  falling  to  pieces,  'niere  is 
■oarcely  any  trade  bnt  that  in  slaves,  and  even  that  has  been  almost  entirely  sup~ 
pressed  by  the  British  cniiaera.  The  soil  is  perfectly  barren,  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation,  excepting  near  the  Kiver  Catnmbela.  On  leaving  this  an- 
chorage, a  vessel  shonld  not  bring  the  town  to  bear  to  the  westward  of  South,  until 
■he  ia  4  or  fi  milea  distant  t  die  will  then  he  clear  of  the  shoal  to  the  northmrd. 

Elephant*,  lions,  tigers,  and  various  other  wild  beasts,  are  abundant  in  the  vicuni^. 
together  with  croco^es,  alligatote,  and  nomerous  eei^nta,  with  other  reptiles.    Ia 
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DtMmber,  1B23,  no  rain*  had  ocouired  at  the  onud  WMon  for  t*ro  yemx*,  and  tb«  J 
inhabitanta  were  entirely  dependent  npoa  St.  Paul  or  Aaeola  for  the  DcceMuj  mp-  ' 
plies,  instead  of,  aa  heretofore,  Airnishing  that  place  with  all  kinds  of  pronaioii.    Iw 
anchorage  ii  abreast  of  the  fort,  in  4|  &thoma,  and  three-qnarteni  of  a  mile  froa 
the  shore. 

Of  Benfrnela  Bb.]*,  which  wa«  formerly  called  Bahia  dot  Koocrj,  or  de  Sanf  Am- 
tonio,  the  West  point  ia  a  most  remarkable  headland,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Ptnti 
do  Chapeo .-  and  by  our  seamen,  the  Sonnet  of  St.  Philip.  It  appears  to  be  a  dump 
of  trees,  which  are  ao  close  and  thick  that  they  seem  to  have  been  cut  with  a  praning 
knife  into  the  shape  of  a  beefeater's  bonnet ;  and,  thou);h  they  are  iDsuriaot,  all  the 
neighbourhood  is  quite  barren.  The  point  on  which  they  grow  is  considerably  ele- 
vated, and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  composed  of  materials  like  those  of 
the  cliff  below,  and  coTered  with  shrubs  and  verdure.  The  land  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  is  double,  high,  rugged,  and  barren,  escept  the  valley  close  behind  the  town, 
which  is  covered  with  verdure. 

The  annexed  view  of  8L  Philip's  Bonnet,  at  2  miles  distance,  when  it  bore  W.  hj 
S.,  was  drawn  by  Captain  Uazel  in  1T90.  The  trees  at  the  top  have  since  grown 
thicker,  and  now  appear  as  one  close  mass. 

St.  Philip's  Bonnet  and  the  town 
of  Bengneli  are  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel,  at  the  distance  of  6  miles 
from  each  other;  but  the  bay,  &«a 
its  extreme  eastern  and  western 
points,  is  7  or  8  miles  broad,  sad 
about  3  deep  to  the  beach.  Withia 
the  transit  line  of  the  two  points, 
and  more  than  halfway  over  to  ths 
East,  the  depth  of  water  is  17  &• 
thoms,  and  the  depth  gradually  de- 
creases to  6  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Ths  best  anchorage  is  with  the 
flagstaff  and  western  church  in  a  line. 

The  country  around  abounds  with  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables;  but  the  water  it 
not  of  the  best  qnalitr,  nor  to  be  procured  without  some  difficulty,  by  baling  it  from 
wells  of  considerable  depth,  at  about  300  yards  from  the  beach. 

On  nearing  Bengueia  from  the  touihmard  in  November,  1825,  the  water,  everr 
evening,  appeared  to  bo  nearly  white ;  and,  when  agitated,  emitted  the  most  brilliaiFE 
phosphoric  coruscations.  Here  was  picked  up  a  number  of  mollnscs,  possessing  i 
perfectly  new  character,  being  shaped  like  the  bicka  do  mar,  cylindrical,  and  tenDt- 
nating  in  a  blunt  cone,  open  at  one  end,  and  hollow  as  far  as  the  conical  projectios. 
Some  were  a  foot  long  by  about  2  inches  iii  diameter,  perfectly  flexible,  and  npon  , 
bung  placed  in  the  hand  gradnally  dissolved  like  ice ;  but  when  set  in  motion,  eiUicr  I 
in  or  out  of  the  water,  became  vividly  luminous.  { 

On  the  30th  of  November,  182S,  the  /.even  arrived  at  Bcngocla,  and  the  following   ' 
is  Captain  Owen's  description  : — The  town  is  situated  on  an  open  bay,  formed  to  thi   S 
S.W.  by  a  projecting  point  of  cliffs,  above  which  ia  Monte  Sombreiro,  known  more 
generally  by  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet.    The  town  is  situate  in  a  mai^  d 
stagnant  prats,  which  in  the  wet  season  is  atmiwt  inundated,  and,  of  course,  very  ' 
nnheatthy.     The  natives  in  the  interior  will  not  allow  the  Portuguese,  or  any  otlm 

aolt  uith  tlraight  hair,  to  enter  their  ten-itory.  No  sheep  were  seen,  but  goats  aad 
locks  wero  in  great  abundance;  the  latter  of  a  small  species.  Lions  and  ti^en 
are  ver^  numerous  in  the  surrouniling  country,  and  hippopotami  and  alligators  tn  t 
small  nver  near  the  town  ;  elephants  common,  but  sometimes  scarce. 

After  the  Tieorons  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  Bengueia  declined  vny 
mnch,  until  it  became  ■  mere  wreck,  but  legitimate  commerce  restored  in  some  degra 
ts  trade.  Wu,  ivory,  &c.,  are  brought  from  the  interior,  and  the  copper  mines  ban 
•In  been  one  of  the  sovroes  of  its  prosperity. 
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I  Tbe  iatmmaa  and  daaart  oout  between  BengneU  and  the  C»pe  of  Good  Hope  w 

'      yet  imperfsotlj  known,  end  hu  not  been  perfectiy  aorf eyed. 

To  the  Wert  of  St  Philip's  Bonnet  U  b  bay  limited  to  the  Wert  by  Point  St.  3ot6, 
which  is  low  and  landy.  A  palm  tree  standi  about  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  within  it, 
•and  is  the  only  mark  to  distinguiah  it  in  coming  ft-om  the  West.  The  bay  is  4  milea 
wide,  and  separated  into  two  by  a  roeky  point.  To  this  bay  the  name  of  Bahia 
Tarta,  or  Torta,  ie  given,  but  Captain  Kerhallet  limits  this  title  to  the  West  half, 
calling  the  East  portion  Bahia  das  Voccas,  which,  as  before  Btated,  is  the  original 
Dame  of  Bengnelk  Bay.  The  Rio  Marimhemda  (or  the  Vittoria  Btver)  falls  into  it- 
There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  these  two  bays.  In  one  of  these  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  WaUrmUh  remained  concealed  for  nine  days,  watching  a  slaTer  in  Bengoela 
Boads,  which  she  captured,  on  ber  leaving  the  anchoraga,  with  390  slaves  on  board. 

"  Between  Benguela  and  Point  Salinas  is  the  S\o  Vittoria,  or  River  Victoria,  whioh 
is  nothing  more  than  a  small  creek  extending  conBiderahly  into  the  interior  j  the 
banks  extremely  beautiful,  and  covered  richly  with  Tcrdure.  Near  this  place,  in 
1823,  was  seen  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  shortly  afterward,  to  the  northward,  a  Til- 
lage, containing  about  thirty  hnts  of  the  rudest  c:on«trnction,  baiit  of  mud,  the  lai^est 
not  more  than  8  feet  high,  with  a  little  oral-shaped  entrance  abnnt  3.  On  the  b^ch 
were  several  boats  of  a.  retangular  form,  and  several  natives,  quite  naked.  Continuing 
along  shore  northward,  many  fishing  canoes  appeared,  and  another  village  of  mnoh 

Eiftter  extent  and  neater  construction  than  the  last.  One  house  in  particular  was 
ge,  we!l  huilt,  and  whitewashed  j  from  which,  and  elephants  being  very  nnmerons 
bereabont,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  some  communication  with  the  Portu- 
guese of  St  Philip  or  Benguela."  , 

Salinat  Point  is  a  piece  of  low,  flat,  sandy  land,  extending  5  or  6  miles  beyond  the 
high  land,  and  has  a  remarkable  tree  at  ita  extreme  point,  which  much  resembles  a 
•ail,  and  is  frequently  reported  as  such.  There  is  a  reef  to  the  southward  of  it,  and 
the  water  between  it  end  Luash  is  shoal ;  but  to  the  northward  of  the  point  the  shore 
ie  very  bold,  there  being  10  fathoms  \rithin  a  cable's  lenffth  of  the  beech.  It  is, 
however,  dangerons  to  approach  it  during  the  n{;;ht ;  for  the  beach  being  of  white 
■and,  and  projecting  so  far  from  the  high  land  behind  it,  renders  it  difficult  to  be 
Men  until  very  cloae.    Many  vessels  have  run  on  this  beach  on  a  fine,  clear  nigbt 

To  the  northward  of  the  point,  at  5  or  0  miles  distance,  a  settlement  has  been 
formed,  where  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  and  exported,  chiefly  to  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  and  Benguela. 

The  coast  between  Salinas  and  Bt  Philip's  Bonnet  was  not  minutely  aorrej'ed  by 
Captain  Owen,  or  so  imperfeetiy  as  to  mislead  etmngers.  This  defect  was  oviatad  in 
some  measure  by  the  sketch  made  by  Commander  Alan  Gardner,  in  1853.  The  eonrse 
from  Salinas  to  St  Philip's  Bonnet  was  given  as  E.N.E.  \  E.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  direct  oonrse  between  these  two  points  ;  the  land  between  them  forming  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  The  English  schooner  Harriiigtnn  M-as  totally  lost  on  this  beach 
in  March,  1843 ;  she  had  taken  the  bearings  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  at  6^  30~  p.m., 
and  at  7*'. 30"  she  was  agronnd. 

A  stranger  having  made  the  high  land  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  before  dark,  bearing 
E.  i  S.  or  B.  i  S.  fi  or  6  leagues,  would  not  see  the  intervening  low  land,  and  would 
perhaps  steer  directly  for  the  Bonnet ;  or  be  would  consider  East  to  be  a  very  safe 
conrae;  but  even  this  would  take  his  vessel  on  the  beach,  off  which  there  is  no  an- 
chorage. One  lemerk  may  be  made,  that  the  current  will  drift  a  vessel  rather  oCT 
the  coast. 

When  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  bears  E.3.E.  you  may  steer  directly  for  it,  and,  having 
passed  it  at  any  convenient  distance,  proceed  into  Bengoela  Roads. 

Loacho,  or  Luaih,  in  iat.  13°  ff  S.,  long.  12°  39'  E.,  is  a  very  strong  harbour  tor 
email  vessels,  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds.  It  is  here  that  the  slave  vessels 
belonging  to  Bengoela  generally  embark  their  sieves. 

"  Luaih  Ban  '^  ^  %O0&  anchorage,  but  in  general  there  is  a  deal  of  surf  on  Iha 
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bert  aaobonige  ii  in  7  hUu. 

S.  by  W.  i  W.  half  a  mile.  The  uichor^  f^rfhar  in,  andw  tiie  loe  o 
appear*  occasioiMJlj  to  be  ^ood,  with  besntihlLj  itnooth  water  )  bat  when  the  rollen 
set  in  (which  is,  I  am  giten  to  anderataud,  at  the  fall  and  change  of  the  taooa),  I 
think,  from  what  1  have  seen,  that  even  this  vessel  would  almost  toach  the  botloa, 
therefore  do  not  conrider  it  a  safe  anchorage  for  men-of-war.  There  ue  pleatj  of 
good  ttDUocks  to  be  got,  bat  no  water ;  and  slaving  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.'' — 
Commander  P.  H.  Dyke,  R.N. 

S^itmma  or  Chmma  Say— la  lat.  13°  12' S.,  long.  12°  53'  E.,  ia  a  Ur^  bar. 
about  6  miles  to  the  North  of  Elephant  Bay  ;  bnt  ships  going  to  andioT  there  ahoald 
be  extrenelj  cautions  in  not  having  too  mnch  way  on  the  veesel,  as  ;on  do  itot  get 
BOnndin^  nntit  close  in,  and  then  from  15  fathoms  rapid Ij  to  3  fathama,  at  aboBt 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  beach.     There  are  two  Portuguese  establishments  here. 

"  The  first  time  I  went  there  I  got  fhr  too  close  in,  and  was  obliged  to  warp  tvrtiiet 
out,  BO  ever  dnce  then  I  have  jnvariablj  sent  a  boat  in  and  ancfaoM  her  in  8  fatbons, 
so  brought  the  Tes»el  to  anchor  close  to  the  boat ;  but  on  one  occasion,  ««bii  then, 
although  I  dropped  mj  anchor  close  to  the  boat,  and  only  veered  to  30  fothoim,  I  bad 
only  4  fathome  undev  the  stem. 

"  1  found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  cloBe  down  to  the  beach,  merely  the  bed 
of  a  large  river,  but  by  digging  holes  in  the  graiei  the  water  flowed  in  rapidly.  I 
dug  tiiree  each  time,  about  6  or  7  feet  lon^  and  3  deep,  and  although  I  kept  filling 
casks  and  breakers  during  the  whole  day,  the  water  did  not  appear  to  diminiah  in  the 
least,  and  I  muat  say,  I  think  the  water  was  as  good  as  any  I  pver  tasted.  The  best 
time  fbr  watering  is  the  morning,  befoE'e  the  sea  breeze  seta  in,  which  is  very  irr^olar 
as  to  time ;  bnt  after  that  there  is  oflcn  a  nasty  surf  on  the  beach,  which  hioders  the 
watering- 

"  In  a  couple  of  days  I  got  on  board  this  vessel  32  tuns-  This  countiy  aU  RTOiind 
aboands  with  lions,  zebras,  and  deer,  which  came  down  and  drank  at  the  place*  we 
dng,  afl«r  our  departure  in  the  evening. 

"  The  RoocUa  (scarlet  dye)  trade  appears  to  be  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  al 
that  of  slaves ;  and  from  what  I  could  see,  I  strongly  suspect  there  is  a  good  deal  ot 
the  latter  carried  on.  I  frequently  saw  small  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  brought  into 
the  place,  guided  by  a  few  men  armed  with  muskets.  The  land  to  the  northward  is 
iteep,  and  quite  white,  apparently  chalky  soil,  and  terminates  in  a  high  bluff,  which 
■ranee  of  Ole^--      ""       ■-■■-■— ■- ■ '^- 


furms  the  northern  entrance  of  ue  bay.    The  white  cliff  may  be  seen  at  a  Rr«nt  

tance,  and  after  having  once  been  seen,  can  never  be  miataken."— Commander  P.  H. 
Dyke,  R.N. 

ELBPHAfiT  BAY  l,Bahia  da  Torre)  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  on  thia  part 
of  the  coast ;  it  is  perfectly  secure,  and  sheltered  from  the  only  winds  that  blow,  1h« 
Sooth  and  S.W.  It  may  be  known  at  a  great  dit<tance  by  a  vcrr  high  piece  of  table 
land  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  under  which  is  the  beet  anchoring  gmund  ;  that 
nearest  the  eastern  shore  is  rocky  in  some  places.  The  rollers,  or  ced^inat  which 
occasionally  set  in  alon^  the  whole  coast,  are  not  felt  in  thia  bay.  Fish  can  here  b« 
procured  by  the  seine  in  great  abundance,  and  the  hillH  abound  in  game  and  wild 
animals  of  all  kinds,  which,  owing  to  there  not  being  any  inhabitants,  are  retnarkably 
tame.  This  is  by  far  the  beat  place  on  the  coast  for  refitting  and  refreshing  the  ahips 
company  after  a  cruise.  I  have  repeatedly  anchored  here  for  a  f^w  hours,  merely  nr 
.1 1 f  _:_; —  *i . n  shore,  to  wash  their  clothes,  to  batbe,  and  hanl 


o  of  giving  ti 
ne.     It  is  the  I 


only  place  where  this  can  be  done  with  impunity.     The  c 

is  very  salabrions,  as  is  the  whole  ooaat  to  the  sonthward  of  Salinas.  Befora  anchor- 
ing in  this  bay  to  refit,  it  wonld  be  as  well  to  procure  a  bullock  or  two  and  boom 
vegetables  at  Little  Fish  Bay  (lat.  l^"  13'  S.],  whioh  can  be  purchased  there  on  very 
reasonable  terms. 

Water  cannot  be  procured  in  Elephant  Bay,  excepting  dnring  a  rainy  scaaon,  which 
sometimes  does  not  oconr  once  in  0  year* )  there  was  not  any  rain  wnatever  during 
the  year*  1844-41-42 ;  bnt  I  have  been  informed  that,  when  the  rain*  do  set  in,  they 
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oontinne  incMMntly  for  weeki  together,  aod  the  ooontiy  th«n  beaotnea  almnit  mnw 
dated.  The  appeaisnee  of  a  large  nnmber  of  waterconnea  Kerns  to  corrobonite  this 
etfttement.  The  Jiio  Coporoco  ii  marked  oa  falling  into  it,  and  a  Portaguope  factory 
ia  ettabliehed  in  the  bay.  Excellent  ojBters  can  be  gathered  from  the  rocks  on  either 
.  side  of  the  bay. — Captain  Motion. 

The  FHar'»  Sock*  [Ot  Frades)  aie  in  lat.  13°  11'  S.,  long.  12°  49'  E.,  and  are 
about  12  or  14  feet  high.*  Between  them  and  Cape  St.  S&ria  is  the  village  of 
Calnnga. 

"  JEttphant  Say  is  by  for  Ihe  beat  and  finest  bay  all  along  the  coast,  with  capital 
anohorage.  I  always  anchored  in  T  fathonu,  about  3  cables'  lengths  horn  the  high 
land,  close  up  in  the  comer.  The  water  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wind  always 
blows  off  the  high  land.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  careening  the  vessel,  and  putting 
some  sheets  of  copper  on  the  bottom  well  under  water.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
place  is  the  want  of  water,  not  a  drop  of  which  can  be  got  even  by  the  settlers 
for  their  own  consumption  i  they  are  obliged  to  send  to  Cama  Bay  for  it,  a  distance 
of  6  miles. 

"  Fish  of  all  sorts  are  in  great  abundance.  1  frequently  caught  with  one  haul  of 
the  seine  more  than  sufficient  far  the  whole  of  the  crew.  During  the  time  I  was  there 
I  established  a  regular  signal  post  on  the  hill,  from  which  I  could  see  at  least  45 
miles  on  a  clear  ^ly ;  and  should  recommend  others  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  should 
they  be  going  to  remain  any  time  there.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Elephant  Bay  the 
land  is  very  mountainous,  with  flat  table  land,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  rocks, 
called  the  '  Friars'  Rocks,'  with  deep  water  close  to  them.  In  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, the  land,  about  6  or  7  miles  from  the  bay,  appears  quite  white,  like  chalk,  and 
may  bo  seen  for  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  not  tne  slightest  danger  in  ap- 
proaching the  land  anywhere  along  the  coast  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  there  Is  deep 
water  close  to  the  land  all  along. 

"  There  ia  a  rise  and  fall  all  along  the  South  coast,  of  aboat  6  feet.  The  weiterly 
winds  generally  prevaiL  The  current,  tVom  what  I  have  observed,  ntver  sets  to  the 
soQthward,  occasionally  to  the  eastward,  but  principallr  to  the  N.N.W.  I  was  set 
one  evening,  when  "between  Capes  St.  Maria  and  Martoa,  at  the  rate  of  1}  mile  on 
hour  to  the  eastward. — Commander  P.  H.  Dyke,  S.N. 

The  eoail  northward  of  Capa  St.  Maria  (on  which  is  a  pillar)  forma  another  bay, 

iesh        -    ■-  •  ■     ■  ->- •-  ---^        '^ ._,._..  3 _. 

botton 

is  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  Ritur  Quhero  appears  to  be  about  6  leagues  to  the 
BOuUiward  of  Cape  St.  Maria.  The  coast  between  is  high  and  precipitous,  intersected 
at  intervals  with  deep  ravines,  apparently  the  channels  of  torrents  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  there  is  a  depth  of  tiO  and  TO  fathoms  near  the  shore. 

Tbia  part  of  the  coast  was  visited  by  Captain  Chapman,  in  H.M.  sloop  L'Eapiegle, 
March,  1824,  and  commnnioation  haa  with  the  natives,  who  proved  deceitful,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  not  the  least  idea  of  any  language  bot  their  own,  although  so 
near  to  the  Portugueae.     Little  cultivation  of  the  interior  could  be  seen. 

CAPE  STA.  HAfilA,  the  Cape  San  Roqne  of  the  old  charts,  is  in  lat.  13°  26'  S., 
long.  12°  AS  E.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  and  surrounded  hy  higher  land.  Borne 
white  patches,  in  the  small  bav  of  Sta.  Maria,  point  it  out  from  a  distance.  Sta, 
Maria  Say  lie*  to  the  East  of  tne  cape  ;  in  it  is  a  large  white- colon  red  islet.  A  black 
rook,  rising  SO  feet  above  the  water,  called  Ilhio  de  Pina,  lies  at  3  miles  South  of  the 
cape.    It  hes  off  the  month  of  the  Sio  Padrao,  or  S.  Joao. 

OAFS  STA.  HABTHA  is  26  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cape  St.  Maria,  and  is  of 
moderate  height.    Between  these  aapea  the  old  cliarta  mark  a  river,  the  Ria  Qubero, 
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which  was  conrnderod  ai  th«  •onthern  bonndajy  of  Beagvela,  bat  tbi«  u  dow  jdaeed 
at  Cape  Negro.     The  bay  to  the  N.B.  of  the  cape  ii  called  Bah'     *'  "  " 

alave  Wtscooiih  have  lately  been  erected  at  Cape  Sta.  Martha. 


From  CBpIain  Owen's  Voya^  we  learn  that  the  Sarraeouta  aailed  round  C*pe  St. 
Maria  within  about  SO  fathoms  of  the  roclu.  On  the  western  side  of  the  cape  wen  4 
wen  three  beautiful  coTes  or  bays,  capable  of  affording  excellent  anchors^.  The 
monntains  from  this  cape  northward  to  Elephant  Bay  are  of  granite,  interspened 
with  a  rreat  qnantity  of  mica  and  quarti  ■,  one  of  the  cliffs,  aboQadiag  ia  the  formet, 
reflected  the  sun's  rays  to  a  considerable  distance,  like  a  vast  mirror. 

"  Continuing  her  course  toward  Benguela,  the  Barracoula  passed  the  low  sandj 
point  of  Victoria,  or  St.  Francis  ;  after  which  several  villages  of  straw  huts  were 
seen.  Off  one  of  these  the  sloop  hoisted  her  colours,  which  the  inhabitants  acknow- 
ledged by  holding  np  a  small  red  flag,  with  a  black  or  blue  cross  npon  it.  Here 
the  counb'T  was  generally  mnch  more  diversilied ;  the  valleys  fertile  and  beantifal, 
stndded  with  huts,  bat  which,  from  their  rude  construction,  indicated  no  adranee  is 
civilization." 

At  S  miles  South  of  Cape  Sta.  Matha  is  a  small  □nexplored  bay,  oalled  Bahia  du 
JUattilsa.  On  the  chart  of  Capt.  de  Lima  this  is  called  Eiiseada  da  Lapa.  It  ia  aoa»- 
timescalled  Cartin^KmAn,  and  a  barracoonhosbeenbuilton  it.  To  the  southward  of  it, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  riser  {Rio  doa  Ramos,  stands  a  hi );h  mountain,  called  the  Old  Maa 
(0  Vetho).  From  the  Old  Man  to  Cope  £i«pa,  the  N,  point  of  Little  Fijh  Bar,  the 
bearing  and  distance  are  S.W.  i  S.  12  leagues.  Between  the  Old  Man  and  Cape  EMpa 
are  two  sandy  c[>veH,  named  Moacae,  or  Fliea  Bay,  and  Tartaruga,  or  Tartle  Bay,  di- 
vided by  Cape  Oertruda,  and  in  either  of  which  anchorage  may  be  foand.  Of  Toitie 
Biy,  in  about  14°  54'  S.,  the  shores  are  fertile,  with  every  appearance  of  being  in- 
habited. Between  this  and  Cape  Euspa  is  a  small  bay  of  similar  description,  having 
good  anchorage,  called  Bahia  dat  Fipaa,  because,  in  1812,  the  Portuguese  command- 
aot  here  burnt  a  large  nomber  of  casks,  inteaded  for  slave  ships. 

BAHIA  SB  KOSSAHEDES,  LITTLE  FISH  BAY,  or  Angra  do  Nbobo,  h 
the  most  wuthem  station  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  Western  Africa.  The  original 
name  was  Angra  do  Ne^,  afterward  called  by  the  English  Little  Fish  Bay.  In 
August,  ITIS,  the  Csptain  General  Boroo  de  Mossamedes  despatched  Colonel  Lnis 
C.  C.  P.  Furtado  to  explore  the  coast  Sooth  of  BenKuella  with  an  expedition,  and  this 
bay  was  one  of  his  discoveries,  which,  it  is  stated,  were  excellfncly  reconled,  and 
exactly  observed.  The  name  of  the  Portuguese  governor  was  intended  to  be  impoeed 
on  it,  and  an  establishment  founded,  but  this  did  not  take  place  till  January  20,  1840, 
when  a  presidio  was  formed  on  its  South  aide. 

The  colony  of  Mossamedes  ia  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  there 
are  many  establish  me  ntH  in  the  conntrv  owned  by  Portuguese  colonists,  who  tana  tbe 
land,  which  produces  abundantly.  Cotton,  too,  is  grown  of  good  quality.  Then  b 
no  slave  trade  here  ;  and  if  the  succeeding  governors  possess  the  same  intelligence,  I 
administrative  capacity,  and  desire  to  improve,  as  the  present  one,  Lientenant-Colonel  | 
Fernando  da  Costa  Leal,  exhibiis  on  all  occasions,  Little  Fish  Bay  will  become  tt  most 
important  colony  of  the  Portuguese  crown."  ' 

It  was  first  colonized  by  immigrants  Rrom  Madeira  and  Brazil.  In  1857  a  large 
number  of  Germans  were  sent  out  by  the  government,  and  tbey  were  eatabliahed  at 
Huila,  in  the  interior,  and  their  scltlcment  was  ihen  called  Fula  Alegre.  It  etandi 
OQ  the  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  be  healthy.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  horaea  are 
among  the  products,  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  un&r  Col.  Ideal's  care. 

The  Bay  of  Mossamedes  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Caps  Evma  or  Oir<mdo,  and 
to  the  South  by  Point  Annunciagao,  6  miles  nsundcr,  N.N.^.  and  S.S.W.  "rhe  bay 
penetrates  about  6  miles  within  this  lino. 

*  Commodore  A.  F.  Eanlloy  'Wilmot,  Del.  2b,  1864,  in  Pari.  Paper*,  186$,  Ivi.  IS5. 


CAPE  NEGRO. 

,_.  0-  8..  long.  12°e'2.     _ _.      _      .        _  . 

It  is  fow  Knd  dark-colonr«d.  From  this  the  rockj  shore  rnns  3  miles  S.E.  by  S.  to 
Pfa.  Redonda,  of  moderate  lieight,  and  verj  nteep-to.  At  1  mile  North  of  it  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Rto  Quanina.  At  1  mile  from  Pta.  Hedonda  the  depth  is  140  iatboma, 
and  close  to  it  20  fathoms,  this  depth  diminishing  snddenly  toWHrds  the  South  side  of 
the  bay,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  anchorage  on  its  North  side.  From  Pta.  Re- 
donda the  coast  is  a  sandy  beach,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  facing  the  Weet,  and 
terminating  at  Ponta  Negrn  at  the  South.  At  3  miles  from  the  Pta.  Redooda  is  the 
mouthof  the  iiu>  Piffo,  or  .Sefa,  just  to  the  South  of  trhtoh  are  the  gardens  and  a 
ohalybeate  spring.  At  a  mile  mini  it,  on  the  sandy  beach,  stand  the  houses  of  the 
fcclory. 

On  the  nmrnit  of  Ponta  KeRra  stands  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  and  near  it  the 

5 Darters  of  the  presidio.  To  the  westward  of  the  point  the  coast  forms  a  small  bay, 
ounded  on  the  West  by  a  high,  roeky  oupe,  called  Pta.  Oroiia.  It  is  perpendicular, 
and  indeed  orerhangs  its  base.  On  its  summit  is  a  look-out  house,  painted  white. 
It  is  in  the  siual)  bay  between  Pta.  Oroesa  and  Pta.  Negra  that  there  is  good  an- 
chorage. 

Fiom  Pta,  OrosiB  the  rockj'  shore  ceases  to  the  West,  and  forms  another  bay, 
bounded  by  Pta.  de  la  Annunciagao,  which  is  low,  sandy,  and  difficult  to  moke  out. 
In  this  bay  is  a  very  dangerous,  rocky,  and  sandy  bank,  on  which  is  not  more  than  10 
feet  water,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  2  feet.  It  is  called  the  Amelia  Bank, 
from  B  Portugaese  war  schooner  which  was  lost  on  it  in  1846.  Its  North  end  lies 
with  Pta.  Grossa  bearing  E.  by  S.  It  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  Pta.  Negra  a 
little  open  East,  or  to  port  of  Pta.  Grossa,  which  will  lead  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ootaide  it 

The  wat«ring  place  is  at  the  river,  when  the  boats  can  lie  alongside  the  bank,  and 
the  casks  may  be  filled  with  a  pump  and  hose.  The  best  time  for  this  ia  in  the  room- 
ing, before  the  sea  breoEe  sets  in.  During  the  calema  or  rollers,  the  water  becomes 
brackish.  The  climate  of  the  bay  is  healthy,  except  near  the  watering  place,  where 
there  ia  some  stagnant  water.  The  village  is  in  the  bav  near  the  anchorage.  There 
*re  a  large  number  of  natives  established  in  end  around  the  bay.  They  appear  a  fine 
and  intelligent  raco  of  blacks,  called  Mocoroca,  of  the  Mucubal  nation.  They  cnlti- 
*ate  maitc,  and  hare  large  herds  cf  bullocks,  which,  with  sheep,  may  be  procnred. 
The  trade  is  in  ivory,  wax,  gam-copal,  and  orcilla. 

Near  Point  Annnnciagao  hille  and  high  cliffs  begin  along  the  coast,  that  extend  6 
or  7  leagues  S.S.W.  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Ria  do»  Flamengos ;  and  about  midway 
Stands  Jibnte  Negro,  which  is  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance.*  The  Rio  dos 
Flamengos,  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  issues  from  a  gorge  into  an  exposed  bay,  called  the 
Bay  of  Cap«  Negro.  On  the  North  bank  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  the  vil- 
lage ofLonchaut.  At  6  miles  S.W.  of  Cspe  Negro  ia  a  bold  cliff  projecting  ttom  the 
interior  like  an  immense  wall.  It  is  i:i4  feet  high,  and  being  visible  for  20  to  25 
miles  off,  ia  a  good  mark  fur  Port  Alexander.     It  is  called  Sar^  CUff. 

CAFE  HEGRO.— The  coast  now  trends  more  to  the  S.S.W.  or  S.W.  to  Capk 
Nbobo,  a  headland  distinguished  by  a  pillar  of  alabaster,  with  the  arms  of  Portngal, 
erected  by  Bartholomew  Diaas,  in  1846,  and  which  stands  in  lat.  lfi°  40'  42",  long. 
11°  58'  IS',  according  to  the  survey  of  Captain  Owen,  162fi.  It  is  the  sonthem 
limits  of  the  Portugaese  domination.  Near  this  spot  the  first  trees  were  seen  after 
leaving  the    Oapt   of   Oood    Hope.      Some   bullocks    were   seen,   hut    no   huts   or 


■  Froceoding  southward,  from  Mossamedee  Bay,  the  rocks  npon  the  coast  appear  of  two 
or  three  different  kinds,  but  principally  sandatoae,  in  horizontal  strata,  in  irhiuk  fossils  are 
imbedded:  others  are  <^  primitive  or  volcanic  substance,  of  harder  and  more  irregular  Btxno- 
tnro.  In  the  dry  season  many  rivers  appear  to  be  completely  locked  up  by  sandy  beaches, 
but  which  may,  m  the  lainy  season,  be  broad  and  rapid  streams.  Farther  northward  the 
land  is  composed  of  red  intermised  with  tinges  of  bine  clay  and  yellow  sand. 
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At  CfafM  Xtgro,  in  November,  1833,  na  aptiroaehiag  bom  tint  MtrfAword^  tha  eli- 


te Beemed  to  h«Te  chaoged,  and  the  decert  putiajly  ended.  The  first  tree  (a  ii^aij 
many  hatidred  miles  was  the  seen,  ae  aUo  a  hnt  and  a  oatire :  the  heavy  aea  ana 
boisteTou  and  aold  weather  that  had  before  prevailed,  changed  into  smooUi  w^er, 
and  a  mild,  pleasant  temperatnre.  The  cape  ia  formed  bj  a  precipitoiu  maw  riaiu 
at  the  eitremitj  of  a.  low  projeotkag  point,  and  reeembliag  an  iaiand.  It  ia  intniiBtM.  * 
bj  horiiontal  strata  of  diSerent  coloured  earths  and  sand.  On  its  sommit  was  seeB 
the  pillar,  or  the  remaitu  of  the  smaJt  marble  cross,  erected  bj  Diaz.  "Hie  precipioe 
abounds  in  fossil  shells  of  rorions  speeiea,  the  most  remarkable  being  at  a  apirai  finm. 
To  t^e  eouthward  of  Cape  Negro  is  Capt  Albina,  before  mentioned,  formea  \yy  aame 
remarkable  steep  white  cliffs,  which,  with  the  raja  of  the  setting  ann  npon  th«in,  ta- 
Bembled  a  groop  of  Grecian  columns  in  ruios. 


who  hsTe  been  seen  here  appeared  like  miserable  ontcasts.  The  peninsula,  forming 
the  harbour  on  the  North,  is  a  low  sandj  tongue  of  land.  The  outer  limit  on  the 
Raat  is  the  high  eandv  cliff,  and  the  coast  thence  northward  to  Cape  Negro  ie  of  a 
aimilar  desoription.  The  N.W.  part  of  the  harbour  is  shallow ;  but  in  other  parts 
the  depth*  are  18, 17,  16,  and  15  fathoms.     Variation,  in  1867,  25*  W. 

Sandy  Point,  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  passed  close  to  on  the  East 
aide,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continental  shore  of  the  port :  hut  the  Bontheni 
shore  of  the  peninsula  is  guarded  by  a  bank  which  extends  to  the  West  of  the  port, 
and  shows,  from  the  different  colour  of  the  water.  Point  Alexander  Is  easily  made 
out  in  coming  from  the  North,  from  the  cliSa,  &c.,  before  mentioned ;  bat  the  ap- 
proach from  seaward  to  the  South  will  be  with  some  uncertainty,  as  the  Sandy  pe- 
nintnia  will  be  confounded  with  the  main  land.  The  masthead  look  ont,  howerer, 
will  be  able  to  see  the  port  over  the  sandy  neck.  AUowanoe  must  be  made  for  a 
■light  Doitheriy  ovrrent.  In  coming  either  from  North  or  South,  an  outer  bank, 
called  the  Ringdove  or  Dormer  Bank,  must  be  avoided,*  which  lies  on  the  mendiao  at 
Sandy  Point,  and  Ij  mile  offlrom  it,  on  which  is  only  3  &thoma.  To  clear  it,  keep 
half  a  mile  &om  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  or  still  bettor,  coming  from  the  North, 
within  that  distance  of  the  shore  of  the  main  land.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change, 
in  Port  Alexander,  at  3^ ;  tides  rise  4}  feet.  The  only  reaouroe  to  be  had  in  the  tay 
is  an  abundance  of  fish.  The  nearest  inhabitants  are  at  a  village  called  Obtm,  9  milM 
E.N.E.  of  the  anchorage. 

Captain  Hessum  deteribea  the  line  of  coast  between  Great  Fish  Bay  and  Port  Alex- 
ander OS  so  free  from  danger  as  to  allow  a  vessel  to  approach  vttbin  half  a  mi^  One 
aaall  indentation  alone  is  to  he  found  between  Iheae  places. 

fVtym  th«  entrartoe  ttt  Port  Alexander  the  coast  mns  to  the  West  and  S.W.,  and 
thence  southerly,  as  already  shown,  to  the  entrance  of  Great  Fish  Bay. 


HOTTENTOTIA,  ETC. 


The  cosDtries  between  that  last  described  and  the  C(^  Colony  are  ialMbit«d  bj 
different  tribes,  which  it  wonid  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe.  The  coaat*  htm 
been  named  according  to  the  people  who  live  on  it  thus : — 

Cimbebana,  the  country  of  the  Cimbebas,  extends  ftom  Cape  Negro,  or  Ore«t  I^d 
Bay  to  Cape  Cross :  and  HotUitiotia,  that  of  the  Hottentots,  thence  southward  to  the 
Orange  Biver. 


'  Seen  by  iii.  Dormer,  of  the  Sinfievt. 


HOTTENTOTIA,  ETC.  025 

A  partioii  of  this  ooMt  nddanlf  apraiig  into  great  notorietj  in  the  couno  at  tb* 

ClB4!i,  frou  iti  being  the  depoeitory  of  the  mamire  oftlled  ytuMo,*  we  (ubioin  * 
genenl  notioei  of  the  eoatt  pnvioiu  to  ginng  the  pftrticulu  descriptiooa  of  it. 
At  kbont  Cape  Nevra  oommeaoee  that  region  of  desert  and  arid  landi  which  ex- 
tanda  to  beroad  lohaboe,  reeemblioer  in  their  aipect  from  the  sea,  the  Qreat  Sahara  of 
Afrioft  in  tA«  northern  latitudes.  The  whole  of  this  coast  and  conntrv  is  nearlj  rain- 
lew,  but  at  timei  heavy  dews  prevail.  The  origin  of  this  intense  aridity  i»  the  long 
continued  action  of  the  vertical  snn,  which  is  near  the  tropioe  for  so  long  a  period  of 
tha  year,  that  between  the  latitude  of  3<f  and  the  tropic  fie  is  vertical  62  days,  being 
less  than  one-nxth  of  that  time  over  any  similar  extent  of  latitude.  Beside*  the  dir- 
neM  arising  from  this  long  continued  powerinl  solar  action,  the  West  ooast  of  tha 
oontinent  is  &r  removed  from  the  origin  of  the  rain  eloads  home  by  the  trade  winds, 
which  being  deposited  during  their  ^nsit  over  the  continent  to  the  eastward,  before 
reaching  tha  West  ooaat  the^  have  parted  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  moistare.  It 
is  to  this  hot  of  the  sotar  mtensitv  and  the  previous  deposition  of  rain,  that  the 

Ckno  deposits  are  owing;  the  qualities  of  which  aconmulations  would  be  entirely 
troyedby  the  influence  of  rain.  Oood  guano  has  only  been  foand  in  three  similarly 
situated  localities,  that  on  the  Weit  ooast  of  Africa;  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  the  Wett 
ooast  of  South  America  ;  and  on  the  We*l  coast  of  Anstralia,  all  within  the  same  la* 
titodes,  and  consequently  under  the  same  climatological  influences. 

The  ooast  northward  of  the  more  aettled  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  become 
much  better  known  of  late  yean  than  formerly,  when  we  had  only  the  very  cursory 
and  incomplete  examination  made  by  the  unfortnnate  expedition  under  Capt.  Owen, 

The  guano  trade  drew  much  attention  to  it,  and  Captain  W.  Mssaum  examined  it 
tfaronghout,  in  search  of  gnano  and  nitrates.  His  jonraal  and  survey  were  given  to 
the  world  in  the  excellent  works  by  Mr.  Charles  John  Anderson,-!-  quoted  below.  Be- 
sides these  we  have  the  very  IntereatiDg  narrative  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,^  the  well 
known  traveller  and  admirable  artist,  who  has  been  alone  in  delineating  the  bordir* 
of  Inner  Southern  Africa. 

The  Natives  would  require  too  lengthened  a  description  for  this  work.  Their  very 
•iagnlar  character,  habit,  and  appearance,  are  amply  described  in  the  volumes  just 
qaoted,  as  well  as  in  other  works.     Generally  thay  are  harmless,  not  having  been  sub- 

*  like  places  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  on  which  gnano  has  been  found,  are  as  fol- 
lows:— nom  a  small  rock  in  Sandwich  Harbour,  a  few  Ions,  of  bad  quality,  were  removed. 
Pma  Hollsm's  Bird  Island,  a  few  hundred  trais  were  procured  with  difficulty.  Fiom 
Bferenry  Island,  about  1,600  tons.  Ichaboe  is  the  next  in  socceasioo.  In  Amrra  Feqnena, 
Pengniu  and  B«al  Iduids  allbrded  about  3,000  tons  of  indifieient  quality.  Prom  a  small 
island  southward  of  Pedestal  Point,  about  B,DOO  tons  were  removed  between  July  and  Oc- 
tober, 1644.  From  some  small  rooks  between  Possession  Island  and  Pedestal  Point  a  small 
cargo  was  taken.  Possesion  IiJand  afferded  4,000  or  6,000  tons  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Frran  the  Albatross  Rocks,  South  of  Possession  Islsnd,  a  small  quantity  was  removed  m 
184fi.  Between  Cape  Vonas  and  Possession  Island,  from  a  small  island,  oalled  Plum  Pod- 
ding Island,  about  3,C(K>  tons  were  taken,  f^mn  Olifent  Bock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  l.fiOO  tons  of  excellent  gnano  have  bem  nnnoved  bv  Qovenununt  license.  In 
Donkin's  Bay  there  an  some  detached  portions  scarcely  irortb  rsmoving.  On  some  de- 
tached rocks,  in  St  Hetmaa  Bay,  called  the  Patemosten,  about  3,000  torn  ware  removed. 
la  Ssldanha  Bay,  a  deposit  of  sood  gu&no  has  been  removed,  under  Oovemment  supeHn- 
tendence,  from  Mallagassan  laUnd.  About  3,000  tons  have  been  taken  from  Seal  Island, 
In  False  Bay ;  and  about  tho  sania  quaotity  siiBts  on  Dyer  Islands,  near  Cape  AguDias ;  and 
on  the  Bird  Islanda,  in  Algoa  Bay,  about  60,000  tons,  veiy  wet,  and  of  indifferent  quality, 
win  soon  he  entiiely  removed.  It  ia  beUevod,  after  a  minute  soarch,  that  guano  dove  not 
exist  in  any  quantity  on  any  other  part  of  the  African  Coast. 

f  A  Jonmeyto  Lake 'ffgami,  &c.,byCharlea  John  Andersson,  London,  IS56.  Also,  The 
Okavango  River,  a  narrative  of  travel,  &C.,  1861. 

t  Exidcrations  in  South- West  Africa,  in  ISfll— AS,  by  Thomas  Bunsa,  London,  1S64. 
S.  A.  O.    '  1, 1. 


«2e  OOAST  OF  AFRICA. 

ject  to  the  TitiatiD^  inflnencea  of  the  alBve-trkde,  wfaidh  here  had  so  marked  an  in- 
flDBDce  on  the  people  within  the  Partngnew  limits.  But  they  are  of  rety  tittle  m-- 
Tioe  to  civilized  m&n,  and  moreover  are  very  aparaelj'  distribnted. 

Q&me  is  very  abandant  in  moat  placee,  aod  an  acoonnt  of  a.  journey  ia  bat  a  nan*- 
rotive  of  continued  enconnt«rs  with  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  or  with  large  heidaof 
the  deer  and  antelope  tribe,  or  of  vast  flocks  of  birds. 

Tha  South  Afrkan  Ctjrrwnf,  described  i 

^  (jjg  ybrth,  and  the  general  din^L.^..  ...  ™»  ■ 

sarr  for  vessels  proceedioK  to  any  part  of  this  coast  to  mak«  tha  land 
to  the  sovtnward  of  their  port,  as  it  is  very  difflcalt  to  work  to  windward  agunat  the 
current. 

Shipa  running  along  the  coast  will  often  judge  themselves  farther  off-ahore  thaa 
thev  reallj  are,  an  acooant  of  the  light  sandy  coloar  of  the  coast,  and  the  extrans 
haziness  of  the  stmosphere  that  generally  prevails. 

As  the  rollers  frequently  set  upon  the  coast  from  the  westward  with  great  finy. 
and  there  is  almost  always  a  tremendoos  heavy  swell  thundering  upon  the  shorea,  it 
is  advisable  to  give  the  shore  a  nxid  berth,  except  in  making  the  harbonra.  This  re- 
markable swell,  which  incessantly  sets  in  from  the  W.S.W.,  renders  it  rery  anpleasant 
for  ships  in  calms,  which  often  prevail  in  the  night. 

^lea  of  wind  are  frequent  on  this  coast,  and  often  come  on  with- 

.,    -ji         ,_-       ci.  .    .- .       the  sand  is  blown  from  the  desert 

cles,  which  are  a  long  time  snb- 

«  sometimea  disastrous  and  fatallf 

It  has  been  reported  that  this  Western  Coast  of  Africa  is  entirely  destitnte  of  fresh 
water,  and  that  none  is  to  be  fonnd  between  the  I6th  and  31st  d^pves  of  Bonth  lati- 
tude. This  is  not  the  case,  as  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast, 
as  indicated  in  the  ensoing  description. 

At  101  miles  sonthward  from  Albina  Point,  the  old  charts  place  the  JRio  -Bmi&i- 
ruga.  The  Sonth  point  of  the  river,  called  by  the  Dutch  Point  Cunegonde,  is  wnevea 
and  of  a  black  colour.  Captain  Messum  could  find  no  trace  of  it,  but  was  inclined  to 
believe,  from  the  vogetation  in  a  ravine,  that  a  watercourse  may  at  times  ran  through 
the  country. 

OKEAT  FISH  BAY  is  formed  on  the  West  by  a  peninsula  of  sand,  7  leagues  in 
length,  and  trending  S.  by  W.  [S.  by  B.}  This  is  called  T^er't  PeniaiHla,  and  its 
North  point  U  in  16'  30'  12'  S.,  and  1 1°  iff  E.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  h«j  u  at 
its  entrance,  and  is  about  2  leagnes.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  formed  of  high, 
barren  hills,  of  a  brown  sand;  appearance.  The  depth  at  the  entrance  is  20  Tathoms 
near  the  middle  12  and  10  fathoms,  decreasing  thence  gradually  to  7,  6,  S,  and  Z 
near  the  shore.  Plent<p  of  fish  may  be  got  there.  The  ^uinsnla  is  all  sandy,  and 
the  isthmus,  fav  which  it  is  connected  to  the  main  land,  is  not  above  one-third  of  a 
mile  brood.  There  are  no  dangers  in  turning  np  this  bay,  if  you  give  either  shore  s 
*"      ■'    "       ■•-■     -'-•-- ■  "     -^      '  of  tl'  •      ' 


distance  of  2  cables'  lengths;  end  when  once  at  the  h(«d  of  this  spacious    

and  at  anchor  in  5  or  4  fathoms  water,  yon  may  lie  in  perfect  sat^,  with  one  anchor 
ahead,  allthe  yearronnd. 

Great  Fish  Bay  is  formed  by  Tiger  Peninsula,  a  long  sandy  tract  of  land,  in  ui 
place  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  towards  its  soothem  extremity  ao  namv 
that  the  sea  occasionallf  washes  over  it.  The  North  end  of  the  Tiger  is  aomewhat 
broader,  perhaps  two  miles.  The  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  in  lat.  1 6^  50"  8. 
This  will  give  the  bay  a  length  of  about  21  miles.  In  many  parts  it  is  rocky- :  ib 
head,  approaching  from  the  South,  may  be  seen  several  miles  off.  The  water  on  its 
eastern  side  washes  the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  contains  several  very  tine  mussel 
beds.    In  thesurvey  made  by  Captain  Owen,  the  bay  is  reprmentnl  as  perfeotly  aaA; 


ytit  about  10  milM  Soath  from  the  point  ta  a'sboal,  on  wfaieh  we  itruck,  and  knocked 
off  thirty  feet  of  OBT  hlce  keel. — {Captaia  Mtuum.) 

Great  FUh  Bay,  like  alt  the  other  bays  on  this  coast,  has  undet^ne  great  changea. 
Iti  Muthem  extremity  has  evidently  been  blocked  up. — {AnilerMon.) 

At  (ome  diatanoe  from  the  isthmus,  or  the  South  point  of  the  peninBulo,  the  land  is 
bordered  with  downs,  to  the  distance  of  IB)  leagues,  S.  by  E-,  Irua,  and  forms  seTeral 
■lender  bays.  Here,  in  tat.  17*  15',  is  a  river  called  Nouree  River,  which  was  dis- 
overed  by  L'E^iagle,  in  1824.* 

The  CiUime  or  Hoarse  River  does  not  reach  the  sea  except  daring  the  rainy 
season.  Its  month  during  the  dry  season  is  barred  by  a  sand  bank,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  furiously,  particularly  on  its  South  point,  called  in  the  old  charts  C  Ray 
fmtt.  The  current  out  of  it  is  very  Tioleut,  and  the  tides  may  be  felt  10  miles  off 
daring  the  rainy  sesBon  i  the  Sood  setting  E.N.E.j  the  ebb,  W.S.W.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  riTer*  of  S.W.  Africa. 

"  This  river  "  (the  Nourse),  says  Captain  Messtim,  "  liea  in  a  bight,  and  appetn  to 
flow  into  the  sea  tbrongh  two  rocky  neads.  Off  the  southern  of  these  is  a  reef  ex- 
tending several  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  sheltering,  it  would  seem,  a  landing 
place,  as  the  water  inside  was  smooth  quite  up  to  the  river.  The  beaoh  to  the  North 
is  oovered  with  large  timber  trees."  An  expedition  was  sent  to  explore  it,  in  1865, 
by  the  governor  of  Massomedes, 

Captain  P.  Heywood,  in  H.M.S.  Nertus,  2Tth  January,  ISll.made  the  coast  north- 
ward of  Fish  Bay,  in  lat.  Iff'  18',  which  part  appeared  to  be  flat,  sandy,  and  streaked 
perpendicularly  with  black  and  brown  streaks.  The  ship  was  8  or  9  miles  off-shore, 
IS  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  From  this  spot,  the  whole  of  the  coast  in  sight  to  the 
northward  had  the  same  brown  sandy  appearance ;  and  it  might  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  T  or  8  Leagues,  were  it  not  for  it«  light  sandy  oolonr,  and  the  hazy  atmoaphere 
that  generally  prevails.  S.W.  winds  and  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in  from  that  quarter 
upon  the  shore  render  a  near  approach  unsafe. 

The  shoal  of  Antonio  Catado  dt  Viana,  said  to  lie  at  TO  or  80  leagues  ftom  this 
coBxt,  has  already  been  described. 

From  the  Noorse  River  the  coast  runs  nrarly  due  North  and  South,  and  is  aafet 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  shoal  patch,  in  lat.  IT'  SO'  S.,  which  extends  about  half 
a  mite  from  a  low  besch  studded  with  rocks. 

CAPE  FRIO  (CM  Cape)  is  in  lat  18°  23',  long.  12*  2'  20'.  The  land  is  high 
from  this  cape  d  or  6  leagues  to  the  northward,  but  vie  shore  is  sandy  and  low,  and 
thus  likewise  it  continues  for  15  leagnes  to  the  southward  from  theoape,  with  a  shore 
generally  clean,  and  a  depth  of  lit  and  14,  IT  and  18  &tboms,  at  a  short  distanoe. 
From  Nourse  River  to  Cape  Frio  the  coast  trends  S.  by  W.  }  W.  and  South  [5.  t  E. 
and  £.5.£.],  and  the  distance  is  29  leagues.  To  the  Notth  of  the  cape  is  Angria 
Fria,  or  Fno  Cove.  Here  the  coast  is  low,  with  white  sand,  aod  you  will  have  W 
fathoms,  ooiy  ground,  at  a  league  from  the  shore.  The  lend  near  the  cove  is  very 
steep,  and  known  by  three  hills,  the  middlemost  of  which  is  the  largest.  The  coast 
from  Cape  Negro  to  this  bay  is  thinly  inhabited. 

FromFrioCove,  the  ooast  being  all  fair,  with  doable  land,  trends  S.S.E.  [&£.]  6 
or  7  ieagoea.  The  sea  side  b  full  of  trees,  with  sandy  hills  t  you  will  have  IS,  1 T, 
and  18  fothonu  of  water  within  'i  leagues  from  the  ahore.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
what  the  Fortuguese  call  Praya  dot  NrioaM,  or  Snowy  Beach. 

■  28th  Nov.,  ISM.  In  Clroat  FuJi  Bay.  Noume  liiver  was  not  to  be  found  ;  not  a  trace 
of  it  was  visible;  neither  vos  there  any  opening  to  the  Und  for  30  miles  on  either  ude. 
From  this  it  wasinferred  Ihst  the  rainy  seswin  commoncas  with  the^  new  year,  when  the 
waters  force  this  passage,  or  rir»,  in  their  course  from  the  interior ;  sod  consequently 
NouTre  River  may  be  open  at  that  season  ;  but  with  the  Etrong  pereonial  windi  it  is  sgain 
closed  by  the  sand.~  Cipf  ai'n  Okoh'i  VBgt$i. 


6a«"  COAST  OF  AFWCA. 

Tbe  ooMt  hence  trendi  to  the  Boati)  [&&£.],  and  Chptain  Owen'a  eurvn  ie  h«R 
Imperfect ;  be  exhibitB  the  coaat,  between  the  p«Tmllele  of  19°  40'  and  iV,  M  hanng  • 
'     '  ""    "' '  --" '-'- land.wiUiBonQdiiigaaf  20tol6. 

The  oout  has  been  examined  by  Captain  William  Mesrani,  and  we,  extivet  the 
following  from  his  descriptioni  as  given  in  Mr.  ADdeiSAon'B  work. 

Id  Bbont  kt.  1S°  27'  S.,  a  point  prefects  from  the  nniform  land  to  the  aontliward, 
between  which  and  Cape  Fno  it  mokes  a  half  moon  aweep,  fomtn^  a  bay  about  i 
tnilBB  around.  Under  this  point,  which  he  called  Falt«  Cap*  Fno,  tpmporar^  as- 
chonure  may  be  had  in  5  fattioma  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  b^  bringing  tlis  point  to 
bear  W.S.W.  The  gtaore  here  is  low,  a  high  block  of  rock, «  detached  mMS  nwn  tim 
motuitaia  range  forming  its  back  ground. 

To  the  southward  the  apace  between  the  beach  and  the  sand-hilli  ie  abont  S  niDca 
broad,  but  in  lat  IS*  42'  it  becomes  narrow,  and  at  8  or  ID  miles  inland  is  %  ruig«  of 
rocky  monotains  of  moderate  elevatioD. 

Fort  E«ok  Point,  in  about  lat.  19°  I'  8.,  is  a  rematkable  headland,  mo  nmmed  W 
CaptaJQ  Messum.  It  ia  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  point,  with  a  large  roand  blo^ 
of  granite  close  to  it,  which  forms  between  the  cape  and  the  rack  a  cotMsdenfab 
(^■■m.  Ronnd  the  sandy  point  is  besides  a  cove,  with  a  bar  enclosing  ^ooth  walar 
extending  across  its  entraoce.  There  is  here  every  Ikcility  for  landing  with  baata 
Vessels,  too,  may  anchor  in  five  fathoms,  bringinji  the  rock  to  bear  W.S.W.,  bnt  ex- 
c«>t  in  fine  weather  it  would  be  dangerous  todo  so.  Tbe  place  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  as  well  suited  for  tbe  formation  of  a  tiading  establbhment  or  a  nuaoionary 
station. 


At  uz  miles  South  of  this  a  river  of  some  magnitude  was  seen  msanderinr  throocfa 
a  low  sandy  flat.  It  u  in  lat.  19°  7'  S.  At  12  miles  hirther  South,  lat  I^  IS',  & 
shore  is  fainted  by  a  bar  or  recjf,  parallel  with  the  ooast,  about  a  cable's  l«Dgib  dia- 
tsnt.  South  of  this  the  coast  assumes  a  bold  oatline,  is  very  little  varied  by  coto-  ■> 
embayments,  and  is  pretty  iree  from  danger.  Close  inshore  no  bottom  with  20  b- 
thoms.  In  about  20}°  S.,two  remarkable  rocky  mountains  may  be  seen  inland — tfat 
Coek't  Comb  to  the  Sontb,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  to  the  North,  thus  named  by  Mr.  Ao- 
derssoQ. 

In  about  lat.  21°  the  Portaguese  charts  place  a  harbour,  named  Anfra  de  Si.  Amt- 
brotia,  but  Captain  Messum,  after  fifteen  days'  search,  cool  not  find  iL  He  coiffec- 
tured,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  filled  up  by  the  encroachment  of  sand.  In  aMot 
lat.  30°  47'  there  is  a  romaricable  break,  of  alraut  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  tbe  aand- 
hills,  eridently  caused  by  an  immense  body  of  water  at  timee  rtishing  through  their 
heavy  heaps.  Between  Ut*.  W  3d'  S.,  and  21°  8.,  is  a  series  of  bays,  reefs,  and  rocks, 
the  most  southern  of  which  is  a  bay  of  some  depth,  beaet  with  many  sboab.  Beyoad 
this  the  coast  is  quite  uniform  and  dear  to  C^m  Croaa. 

CATK  CE088,  or  Cape  Sierra.— In  lat  21'  50',  long.  13°  57',  is  Onw  Sierra,  or 
the  Cape  Croia  of  the  recent  charts,  llie  shore  is  here  similar  to  that  which  haa  jnrt 
been  described,  and  that  southward  of  this  cape  is  distinguished  by  white  sandjlulh. 
Cape  Cross  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  of  mc^erate  height  It  ia  readily 
known  by  its  blackish  colour.  Cap«  Crvtt  Say,  to  the  North  of  it,  iiaa  good  aoefaor- 
age ;  the  £ay  da  Siarra,  to  the  South  of  it,  is  entirely  open  to  the  N.W.  wmds  and 
swell.     It  is,  however,  used  by  whalen. 

"  Cape  Cross,  a  rocky  headland,  projecting  about  a  mUe  to  the  westward  of  tlit 
MiDthem  line  of  sea  coast,  forms  a  bay  to  the  northward  of  from  2}  to  3|  mile*  in 
depth.  Prom  the  point  a  reef,  about  100  yards  lonr,  terminatea  abmptl;  in  a  deptfa 
of  10  fbthoms  water.  On  rounding  the  cape  (from  tbe  South),  fair  anchorage  b  t»- 
mediately  fouad  in  6  fathoms,  but  the  best  anchorage  is  to  be  had,  after  paseinga 
slight  projection  from  which  another  reef  extends,  about  11  mile  ftirther  on.  The 
best  landiug  is  abreast  of  a  red  sandstone  rock." — Mr.  Anderuon, 


AtSOr 


ilea  along  the  coaat,  from  Cape  Croaa,  is  a  rocky  blackish  pMnt  of  modeiats 
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bsighti  nnnoonted  by  a  ■andj'  down,  called  Point  FarUhao.  Off  it  are  two  Tolcanic 
itMU,  the  FariViao*,  whieb  elearlj  distinniuh  it  Point  Fariltua  ia  in  lat.  22°  9'  N. 
loBg.  13*  11'  SO*.  jRodi  Bag,  ot  which  ^int  Farilbaci  m  the  Noith  point,  is  med  by 
vhiuera,  bnt  we  have  no  particnlara  of  it> 


Mount  Jfsiiwin,  the  Dtmanw  in  the  neighoourhood  call  it  UonriMa.  It  ii  S^OO  feet 
aboTc  the  level  of  the  plain,  the  East  and  West  facet  an  abrupt,  bnt  the  •outhern 
extremity  i*  nearly  perpendicular. 

From  Cape  Croea  to  the  Omarum  Ritjer,  the  afaore  hta  a  fine  bold  outline,  and  ia 
qaite  free  froio  danger.  There  are  vatt  qnautitiea  of  driftwood  near  the  mouth  of 
thia  river,  which  muat  have  been  forced  throngh  the  aandy  table  land.  There  are 
•omeother  riverapaaaed  in  goin^  to  the  southward.  Inland  the  ruBeed  hills  still 
continue.  The  touthern  extremitj  of  the  range  being  marked  by  a  hill  of  consider- 
able height,  shaped  exactly  like  a  dome. 

Id  lat.  22*  32*,  a  mountain  of  oonaiderable  elevation  is  seen,  Mount  Cblguhoan,  18 
milea  inland,  a  remarkable  hill  3,000  feet  high,  with  teveral  peaks  on  the  top,  which 
are  sharp  and  inclined  toward  the  N.E. ;  and  near  it  a  large  body  of  water,  fonning 
a  kind  of  lake,  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  g  and  here  were  the  firat  symp- 
toms of  vegetation  met  with  since  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  stunted 
bushea  ana  patches  of  heather  being  scattered  around. 

Swakop  River. — At  about  Ifl  miles  northward  of  Walviach  Bay,  a  river  was  din- 
covered  by  L'StpUgla,  in   1824,  and  named  Somortet  Exoer ;  thia  is  i 

Bowel  Kiver,  flawing  from  the  eastward.     Near  its  mouth,  and  extending  a. 

the  eye  oould  reach,  are  the  loftr  mountains,  mentioned  below,  called  the  Quantoat, 
or  Clay-trap  Mountains  (Mount  Colguhoun],  reaching  from  2,M0  to  3,000  feet  above 
the  ica,  and  forming  a  oonapioooua  land-mark  on  making  the  oooat. 

Lieutenant  Rnzton  aaya,  "I  examined  the  Swakop,  or  Someraat  River,  whieh  ia 
40miles  to  the  North  of  the  Kniaip,  which  runs  into  Walwich  Bay.  The  Swakop 
was  not  viaited  by  Sir  J.  Alexander,  although  it  was  by  far  the  best  route  he  ooi^ 
have  followed  on  hi«  retnm. 

"  When  it  flows,  it  must  be  a  considerable  river,  the  mouth  being  500  yards  vride  j 
and  it  must  once  have  flowed  with  great  force,  having  worn  its  way  through  rocks  of 
nanite.  Its  moatb  ia  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sandy  beach,  and  oovend  with  reeds  and 
Baga.  A  species  of  hemlock  grows  in  its  bed,  which,  to  20  miles  ftixa  its  month,  ia 
dry.  Water  is,  however,  easily  procured  b  few  inches  from  the  surfaoe.  Passing  the 
fliBt  30  miles,  there  are  large  pools  and  abnndant  pasture  for  many  thousand  head  c^ 
cattle,  whieh  iuereaaa  the  further  you  proceed  to  the  eastward. 

"It  ishj  the  route  of  the  Swakop  that  the  nativea  proceed  to  uid  ft-om  the  interior, 
it  being  perfectly  practicable  for  oxen  and  waggons.  It  runs  nearly  due  East.  From 
it*  source  (which,  aooording  to  the  natives,  ia  in  a  mountainous  arantrr]  to  its  month, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  it  passes  through  a  succession  of  fertile  plains,  loftr  hills,  and 
nndy  deserts.  Seventy^  miles  Jrom  the  sea  coast  the  desert  changes  into  plains  of  fine 
pasture,  which  increase  in  fertility  the  further  yon  advance,  until,  at  the  village  where 
Afrioana  reaidea,  the  country  is  neb  and  fertile,  ooveted  with  flowers  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  ita  eourae  to  the  sea,  it  has  worn  its  wav  thiough  lofty  granita  rooks, 
which  on  its  North  bank  stretch  away  in  a  perfect  level  for  many  miles. 

"  Although  dry  to  appearance,  the  water,  most  certainly  here,  as  in  other  riven  on 
the  Mnat,  steals  silently  along  under  the  sand,  and  is  everrwhere  proonrable  at  a 
trifling  depth  below  the  surfhce.  Tlie  allurial  soil  is  a  black  loam,  in  whieh  are  seams 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  thin  leaves,  and  which  also  ia  found  in  many  places  aa  a  snper- 
ficial  depoait  At  the  mouUi  roeka  extend  far  out  to  sea,  rendering  >t  iropoeaible  that 
any  boat  could  enter  the  river,  even  if  there  was  aufficient  water.  Neither  can  a  veasel 
lie  with  safety  nearer  than  10  miles  from  it." 
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o  W&lvisch  Bay,  the  BonDdiDgs  on  tlw  coaat  i 
:be  action  of  which  upon  metals  turns  them 
e  effect  upon  the  lekdm  and  chain  cables  makes  them  H.ppear  aa  ir  painted. 

WAIYISCH  BAT.— At  23  leai^iicB  S.  \  E.  from  Cape  Sierra  (or  Cape  Crot^  k 
the  entrance  of  B  convenient  harbour,  forming  the  Sonth  pnrt  of  Walouek' or  Wat- 
toich  Bay.  ThU  harbour  was  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Lmatt,  nnder  Capuia 
Owen,  in  1 S25.  Its  westcTn  aide  is  a  sandy  peniaenla,  4  miles  in  length,  teniiinatu( 
to  the  North  in  Ptlican  Point,  where  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  3)  milee.  All  t^ 
shore  i*  of  sand,  end  the  soandings  regular,  from  1  to  5,  4,  and  3  faihotns.  Pelican 
Point  ia  in  lat.  22°  32'  30',  long.  14°  27'.  The  interior  presents  a  tan^  of  doKrt  aandy 
mountains. 

Walviach  Bay  has  been  chieBy  described  by  travellers  as  a  starting  point  from  tia 
interior.  Its  dreary  sands,  its  total  deSciency  of  water,  and  the  abseace  of  all  dwell- 
ing, render  it  a  very  undesirable  place  to  remain  at.  Sicoated  nearly  un  the  tiope, 
it  IS  in  thu  zone  ot  the  most  arid  desert,  consequently  there  is  not  the  slightest  rege- 
tation — all  is  barren,  heated  sand,  and  the  effects  of  the  mirage  are  most  eitia- 
ordinary. 

Among  the  anthora  whose  works  are  most  usefiil  is  Mr.  Andi^ni«au,  who  started 
from  this  to  Lake  'Ngami,  and  also  describes  it  in  his  second  work,  "  The  Okavaajs 
Kiver,"  before  qnoted. 

Mr.  AndcrsBon  has  been  for  many  years  a  settler  in  Damara  Land,  in  the  interior; 
but,  sad  to  saj',  has  saffeied  much  from  the  barbamos  natives.' 

Another  well  known  traveller  who  writes  on  it,  and  has  most  grapbiuallj  delinealol 
it,  is  Mr.  Thoma*  Bainea,  in  his  pleasant  work. 

Water  ia  brought  to  the  coast  from  the  interior  in  a  loi^  eask,  on  axles,  diswn  hj 
a  horse,  after  the  manner  of  a  garden  roller.  There  is  occaMODoUy  a  rude  dwcllb| 
house,  but  nothing  of  any  permanence.  The  ivory  trade  of  the  interior  lake  dis- 
triota  was  almout  exclunively  brought  to  this,  and  an  important  fiaberj  waa  also  ts- 
tabliahed. 

A  particular  plan  of  the  bar  was  made  in  1786,  which  represented  it  as  8  miles 
brood  and  4  deep,  taking  the  depth  from  two  little  mussel  inlets  on  the  coast,  whicl 
ore,  perhaps,  the  Fariihoeru  of  tne  Portuguese  charts.  Within  Che  peninsula,  oa  tbc 
weatern  side,  the  watur  is  shoal.  The  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  islow  and  monhy. 
High  water,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  1''  dO". 

In  the  month  of  November,  IS25,  during  hasy  weather,  every  object  in  the  TiciBitT 
of  Walviach  Bay  appeared  much  distorted  by  refraction  from  the  dry  shintag  Band, 
constituting  the  back  ground.  Some  ribs  of  whales  which  had  become  fixed  in  tbit 
sand,  with  one  end  standing  upright,  appeared  like  the  masta  of  ships  of  considerable 
burden  ;  while  common  gulls  resembled  large  abeep,  when  seen  irom  the  distance  el 
a.  mile.  Pelican  Point,  the  N.W.  eitremity  of  the  bay,  was  thickly  covered  by  ife 
wrecks  of  whales,  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  sea  fowl,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  fron 
which  it  ia  evident  that  btroug  westerly  gales  sometimes  drive  the  aea  over  this  nataral 
breakwater.  Captain  Alexander  saw,  on  the  beach,  the  boxes  of  several  sailora  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  nativte. 

Between  Walvisch  Bay  and  EliEabeth  Bay,  in  laL  26°  55',  many  great  trees  wen  ' 
seen  lying  hi^h  up  the  beach ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  not  the  alightal : 
vegetation  exists  on  any  port  of  this  coast,  much  leas  trees  of  any  magnitude,  thtu  i 
must  have  been  brought  by  the  strong  perennial  S.  W.  wind  and  current  from  iufptm 
unknown.    (Probably  from  the  Indian  Ocean.) 

■  In  Uarch,  IS64,  this  uccomiilishod  and  intrepid  liavellcr  and  settler  was  attacked  by  ■ 
largebody  of  IIottcntolH,  and  after  a  rcgulnr  pitched  baUlB,  in  which  4,000  men  wav  «■ 
gaged,  his  side  was  vicloriouK,  but  he  wus  dreadfully  wounded,  tamed  for  life,  and  had  kst 
all  his  property.  i 
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'  Cytlam  MorreU,*  in  hia  third  ■nja^,  thai  deccribea  WatTiBch  Baj ; — "  The  en- 
trance to  th«  bmj  is  1  league,  rannin^  to  the  South  2  leafrnee  |  1}  leagoee  of  which 
ianKvifpible;  and-the  depth  of  wat«r  in  going  in  ia  from  12  fiithom  to  3,  mud  and 
olajr  bottom,  neartbe  head  of  the  hay. 

"  The  Eait  side  of  this  bay  ii  formed  by  moderately  elevated  sand  hilla  near  the  sen 
shore,  and  the  West  lide  is  formed  bj  a  very  lov  sandy  peninanla,  not  more  than  IS 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  any  place.  The  iathmaa  ia  very  narnm,  it  beinvnot 
more  than  20  rods  from  the  head  of  the  bay  to  the  wa  shore.  The  peninaula,  how- 
ever, ii  from  1  to  3  miles  in  width.  In  entering  the  bay  it  ia  necesaary  to  give  the 
Weat  point  a  good  berth  of  nearly  half  a  mite,  on  account  of  a  sand  bank  that  mna 
from  it,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  abeat  a  gnarter  of  a  mile,  on  which  there  ia  only  8  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide.  Afler  doubling  this  point,  in  advancing  np  the  bay,  it  is  proper 
to  give  the  western  shore  a  berth  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile ;  taking  care  not  to  approach 
it  any  nearer,  as  the  water  becomes  ahallow  very  suddenly,  to  from  6  fathoms  to  2, 
and  even  to  4  feet,  at  low  water.  This  is  a  mad  bank,  which  stretches  all  along  tho 
western  and  southern  shore  of  this  bay ;  hut  the  eoatem  shore  ia  bold,  1  cable's  length 
ttota  the  beach,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  water  is  entirely  smooth  all  over 
the  bay,  and  conieqaently  it  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a  spacioua  harbour  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

"  The  interior  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  bay  presents  a  dreary  lengo 
of  desert  sandy  mountains  and  valleys,  entirely  destitute  of  soil,  or  vegetation  of  any 
kind,  for  20  or  2d  miles  inland,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys  tuat  lie  to  the 
B.S.B.  and  S.B.  of  the  head  of  the  hay,  in  which  are  a  few  Hottentot  villages,  with 
small  herds  of  cattle  end  sheep,  that  feed  on  such  coarse  grass  and  shmbs  as  Ihey  can 
pick  up. 

"  About  3  miles  ^m  the  S.B.  part  of  tho  bay,  on  a  S.E.  by  E.  conrse,  is  a  small 
village,  where  fresh  water  may  be  had  from  many  spring  in  the  valley.  This  water 
poasessea  a  pecaliar  flavour,  not  unlike  sassafras  tea,  and  it  ia  not  in  the  least  brackish. 
The  village  contains  about  230  inhabitants,  who  often  visit  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of 
fUhing,  1  have  frequently  had  them  on  board  the  vessel,  and  have  purchased  from 
them  cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  in  fine  order.  I  uniformly  found  them  to  he  a  very 
friendly,  harmless,  inoffensive  people  {  but  veiy  indolent  and  Slthy,  and  somewhat 
given  to  tbieving. 

"  This  hay  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  are  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  right  whales  [hence  its  name)  which  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forth  their  young.  Fish  also,  of  varions  kinds,  and  in  great  abnndance,  may 
be  cauffht  here  with  a  seine;  but  it  is  difficult  to  haul  the  seine  on  ahore  in  any  part 
of  the  bay,  excepting  the  eastern  shore,  on  account  of  the  mud  flats.  Ships  visiting 
this  bay  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whales,  in  the  months  before  named,  should  anchor 
about  half  a  mile  within  the  bay,  under  the  western  ^horc,  in  5  fathoms  of  water, 
muddy  bottom.  In  this  situation  they  will  be  enabled  to  see  whales  from  the  mast- 
head outside  the  peninsula,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  in  safety,  as  northerlv  winds 
never  blow  here  more  than  a  royal  hreete,  and  that  for  a  few  hours  only.  The  wind 
blows  nearly  all  the  time  from  the  South :  and  often,  in  tho  afternoon,  a  single  reef 
brpese.    But  it  ia  generally  calm  at  night,  and  in  the  fi>re  part  of  the  day."t 


*  Among  the  beat  known  works  on  (his  region  is  Captain  Benjamin  Uorrell'i  "  Narmtive 
of  Pour  Voyages,"  pnbliahed  at  New  York  in  1832.  This  book  has  tha  very  great  merit  of 
having  made  known  to  Europe  the  existence  of  bird  manure,  or  gi^ano,  on  Ichaboo.  This 
bet  has  been  of  incalculable  importance  to  mankiud,  in  the  great  increase  it  has  given  to 
agricultuml  products.  But  it  has  niso  the  demerit  of  being  a  Action.  It  is  a  very  clever 
oompilalion  \  ami  although  the  author  unquestianably  must  have  visited  many  ottha  places 
he  HI  dicumstontially  dtiseribee,  yet,  as  a  ttarrativt,  it  must  be  placed  on  the  same  noting 
as  Kobinson  Cruaoe,  and  other  tales,  drawn  from  the  imagination. 

f-  In  the  enining  chapter  of  Captain  Horroll's  book  ho  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  he 
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Captain  (aflwvards  Sir)  J.  B.  Alezutder  reached  Qiia  pUee  OTerload  traia  tbe  C^ 
of  Good  Hope,  in  April,  1B3T.  He  utb  : — Walviach  B»  extends  alonfp-sluvo.  •■  A 
were,  for  20  miles.  A  long  n>it  of  aand,  tenninating  in  Pelioui  Point,  fonaa  ita  S.V. 
shore,  and  offers  an  effeotoBl  Darner  to  the  roll  of  tbe  South  Atlantio.  Vaat  OoAm  of 
pelicans,  flAmingoes,  geeoe,  gulls,  &a.,  freqaent  this  sheltered  bay.  To  the  East  J 
the  bar  there  are  long  ridges  of  sand,  covered  here  and  there  with  dark  bnshea ;  be- 
hind Uiese  ridges,  and  in  the  vallevs,  brackish  vater  is  everywhere  to  be  fbuid,  bj 
digging.  Between  the  ridges  ana  the  sea,  where  they  halted  at  a  pool,  theve  wh 
a  puin  oovered  with  reedi  and  grass  ;  whilst  the  heavj  roar  of  the  brc*keia  (vote 
on  the  ear  continaall;  from  the  West  Morning  and  eTening  tbe  atmoaphara  «•■ 
obscured  by  a  grey  fog,  cooflning  the  view  of  the  landscape,  which,  in  cofueqaenrB 
of  the  mist  and  the  dimly  seen  sand-bills,  had  a  peoDliarly  wild  and.  drtaxj  ap- 
peanmce.* 

SAHDWICH  EASBOim,  or  Porto  d'Dlieo,  lies  about  13  lesvnea  to  the 
aonthward  of  Walvisch  Ba^,  in  lat.  23°  30'.  The  Pimla  do*  Ilh«o»  is  sud  to  be  (o- 
oompassed  by  reefs,  stretching  oat  to  sea ;  and  within  this  point  is  the  harbonTi  whieh 
is  small,  ana  luu  only  3  fathoms  of  water. 

Sandwich  Harbonr— the  Porto  d'llheo  of  the  Portngneee,  in  lat  23°  S.,  or  about  13 

"'  'wichBay— th      '    '  

■e  propriety,  1  „       .  „  ^    - 

wiin  a  aeatn  oi  water  vo^ng  from  7  to  2  bthoms.  It  is  formed  on  the  Bast  «de  by 
a  high,  white,  blaff  aandhill ;  and  on  t^e  West  by  a  low  sandy  peniosola,  tieaily 
level  with  the  sea,  with  shoal  water  for  more  than  a  mile  on  the  sea-boaid.  The  oi- 
tranoe  of  the  lagoon,  formed  by  two  bw  sandy  points,  is  very  narrow,  and  nid  mva 
than  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

On  the  beach  at  Sandwich  Harbonr  there  is  a  oopious  fresh  aprins',  yielding  mat 
exoellent  water.  Pastnra^  for  oattle  may  also  be  had  in  tbe  neignboaibood.  T«t 
despite  theae  advantages,  it  is  deprived  of  the  importance  it  wonkl  otharwiae  hat* 
by  the  immense  billoeka  (rf  soft  yielding  sand  which  out  off  ita  commuDicatuMi  with 
tbe  fntarior. 

Sandwich  Harbour  abounda  so  miioh  in  fish,  that  some  years  ago  a  Cape  meidiairt 
established  a  fishery  hero,  which  Was  and  b  oondncted  with  oonBidersble  anecMB. 
The  fish  taken,  being  sidted  and  dried,  are  exported  to  the  Mauritins,  where  they 
always  command  a  ready  sale,  not  unfreqnently^  fetching  the  high  prioe  of  30t.  to  3U., 
nav,  thsT  have  even  realised  38/.  per  ton,  that  is,  for  one  kind  of  fish  called  "  anook.* 
Other  lunda  scarcely  fetch  more  than  ooe-holf  of  this  high  price. — Mr.  Andernui. 

Capt.  Morrell  says :— On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  November,  1828,  we  arrived  at  tb« 
moutn  of  what  is  called  Sandwich  Harbonr,  tmid  to  have  3  fethoms  of  water  in  its 
channel  of  entrance.    Although  we  found  only  11  fbet  at  high  water  in  this  Htflfi'^^. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  time,  some  yean  back,  when  its  depth  mm  fiiU  t   I 
bthoms,  and  that  it  baa  been  filled  up  by  drifts  of  sand,  tbe  movemeata  of  vhieh 


took  into  the  interior,  neariy  IfiO  miles  E.8.E,  &om  Walrisch  Bay.  In  Oiis  espeditioB  kt  I 
describes  having  seen  immansa  numbers  of  cattla,  "sleek  and  wall  bivonied,"  beodea  Ihic*  I 
tames  the  nnmbar  of  sheep.  He  also  found  oopper,  lead,  and  iion  ores,  and  same  indira'  ! 
tioDS  of  gold  and  silvsr.  The  natives  treated  him  with  kindness  and  hospitalil^.  Upas  I 
hia  return  to  America,  his  views  for  ipecalatJon  in  these  parts  were  treated  irith  indifi-  t 
reoce,  though  it  would  appear  now  with  great  injostice.  His  joomey  in  XovembBr  sad  ■ 
i}eoem1<er,  1S28,  would  have  taken  him  to  a  portloa  of  country  tntTarsed  by  Caplsio  1 
Alexander,  in  the  expedition  above  motioned,  the  account  of  wluch,  in  a  great  measure,  j 
agrees  vrith  that  given  by  Captain  Slorrell,  although  Oaptain  Alexander  met  with  gnat  j 
privations,  and  at  one  tame  nearly  perished.  The  latter  was  in  tTiia  vicinitv  in  Hjweh  sal  j 
April,  1837. 
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minded  me  of  the  bqow  drifts  of  my  Detive  ot 

linR  new BaDd-failk    '  '"" 

at  home  by  a  flae,  clear,  cold  North-weeter. 


ftcah  aontherly  wiod  rorminR  new  ■aod-hillB,  exactly  u  new  hi 
-"- '■yaflne    ' ^  «'    ■>- 


HOLLAK'S  BIBD  ISLXT.— Nearly  on  the  parallel  of  this  reef,  at  9  miloi  from 
shore,  ia  Bird  bltt,  or  HoUam't  Bird  ItU,  in  let.  24'  37'  24",  long.  14°  32'  20'.  * 

Tliia  little  iaUnd  ia  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circnmference.  A  reef  of 
rocks  rnna  off  from  it,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  aboat  3  milea,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at 
timea  very  heavilj.  A  vast  nnmberof  right  whales  freqnent  thii  reef  in  the  montha 
of  July  and  August ;  and  a  ahip  may  lie  at  anchor  on  the  North  side  of  the  ieland,  in 
10  fitwoms  water,  all  the  whaling  season,  in  perfect  safety,  if  she  has  chain  cablea. 
This  island  is  resorted  to  by  seals,  ganneta,  and  pengnins ;  aud  Captain  Morrell  said 
that  he  took  here  the  skins  of  1,4IX)  far  seals  at  one  time,  although  the  landing  was 
TCiy  bad.  The  passage  between  the  island  and  the  continent  is  about  9  miles  in 
wiath,  free  from  hidden  dangers,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  20  to  10  fiithoma  near 
the  main  land. 

Hottentot  Ba^  is  26  miles  ^m  Spencer's  Bay.  It  is  about  3  miles  wide,  and 
•boot  the  same  in  depth.  Its  S.W.  poini  is  low,  and  is  prolonged  by  a  reef  for 
Dearlv  a  mile,  on  which  the  sea  usually  breaks.  The  bay  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
ia  welt  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  swell.  It  has  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  gradually 
shallowing  towards  the  shores  ;  the  bottom  is  a  mixture  uf  clay  and  sand,  and  forms 
in  conaeqaence  most  excellent  holding  ground.  In  the  summer  time  a  vessel  may  b« 
hove  down  here  with  ease.  There  is  abundance  of  flah,  bnt  no  fresh  water.  Whales 
and  seals  fluent  the  bay,  or  did  so  formerly.  It  has  been  celled  iSiW  Bay,  and 
may  be  Ba*'*  Bag.    (See  Ichaboe.) 

It  ia  probable  that  Bird  Iilet  is  the  effect  of  eome  mij^hty  convulsion  of  nature 
which  has  piled  together,  in  an  irregular  form,  loose  blocks  of  stone,  basalt,  lava,  and 
other  volcanic  productions.  The  waters  around  its  shores,  however,  abound  with 
many  kinds  of  excellent  scale  fish,  which  may  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  in  great 
qnantities.  A  few  turtle,  aleo,  may  be  found  on  a  small  sandy  beach  on  the  East  side 
of  the  island. 


Hbrcukt  Island  is  a  bleak,  ragged  rock,  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  1  mile  in 
circumference,  bearing  N.  and  S.,  and  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  at  times  beats  against  its  sidee  with  indcEcribable  fury.  In  the  face  of 
this  rock  there  ia  ao  immense  cavern,  into  which  the  sea  rushes  through  several 
apertures,  or  rents,  causing  thereby  an  awful  noise  and  commotion. 

I,  the  gannet,  and  other  birds  ;  seals 

Considerable  quantities  of  guano  have  been  brought  away  from  Mercury  Island, 
and  merchants  at  the  cape  lon^  continued  to  draw  from  it  small  supplies,  thongh  the 
manure  ia  said  to  bo  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  wild  and  dreary  than  this  isolated  spot,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of  great 
S refits  could,  I  imagine,  ever  induce  men  to  imprison  themselves  in  so  wretched  a 
ongeon  ;  a  sentence  of  transportation  could  not  certainly  be  more  severe  and  more 
penal  than  the  banishment  and  confinement  the  guano  gatherers  impose  upon 
themselves. 
Mercnry  Island  is  threeH^nartcrs  of  a  mile  North  from  the  S.W.  point  of  Spencer's 

■  Allioatok  Rocss  ?— According  to  the  observations  made  by  Captain  Wood,  of  His 
Majesty's  ^ip  Gartmi,  in  1798,  in  Ut  21*  38',  a  reef,  called  by  him  Uie  AUigaior  Rotk; 
lies  6  Iwuee  from  the  dioni,  with  breaken  to  the  8.W.,  2  leagues  at  least.  This  must  have 
been  Uotlam's  Bird  Islet. 
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Baj,  and  1)  mile  Wnt  from  the  N.E.  point.  Both  patMgei  are  euy  ud  ftv«  ft«»  i 
dangera;  and  the  best  anchora^  ii  on  the  Boat  tide  of  the  island,  abont  150  bthons 
from  its  shores,  in  d  fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  clay  bottom.  It  is  not  adviaable  for 
ships  to  anchor  to  the  Sooth  side  of  the  baj,  as  a  heavT  westerly  swell  heaves  into  it 
on  the  fnll  and  change  of  the  moon ;  but  let  them  ancnor  close  under  the  islMiii,  and 
they  will  be  perfectly  safe,  in  smooth  water. 

The  South  point  of  Spenoer*B  Bay  preoeota  Mveral  high  peaked  rocks,  iie«rlj  600 
feet  perpendiealar  at  tne  water's  edge.  Whales  frequent  this  bay  in  conaiderahk 
numbers,  in  the  montha  of  Jnl^  and  August.  Seals  of  the  for  kind  also  frequent  the 
shorea  of  Mercury  Island ;  while  its  snmiait  is  thickly  inhabited  by  pengnitia  and 
panneta  during  uieir  laying  and  inonbation  seasons.  The  shorea  and  sarbce  of  die 
island  present  many  specimens  of  voloanic  prodoetions,  aa  do  also  those  of  the  oonti- 
nent  in  this  vicinity,  extending  tome  distance  into  the  oonntry. 

Captain  Morretl  says,  "  I  can  also  refute  another  erroneous  statement  respecting 
this  coast.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  between  H  and  4  leagves 
to  the  West  of  Angra  Pequena,  in  lat.  26^^35'  8.*  Bat  I  can  assert,  with  thcKre^lest 
degroe  of  confidence,  that  there  is  but  one  shoal  an  any  part  of  this  coaat.  South  ei 
SpeDoer'fl  Bay,  that  lies  more  than  4  miles  from  the  mun  land ;  and  this  mie  lies 
H.S.Vf.  from  Angra  Pequena,  or  Santa  CruB,  about  15  miles." 


ICHABOE  IBLAHD  is  in  lat.  26°  18'  8.,  long.  15°  0'  E.t    This  island  vraa  tb* 

•cene  of  a  verr  remarkable  commerce  in  the  years  1813  and  1844.     It  was  originally 

in  immense  oeposit  of  gnano,  a.  production  of  the  sea  birds  and  Beals.     During  the 

I  stated  it  was  the  busiest  place  in  the  world )  crowds  of  vessels  ooming  hither  to 


which  this  mssa  of  fertilixing  matter  had  accumulated.  As  the  first  notice  of  it  seens 
to  be  that  given  by  Capt  Morrell,  and  frtim  whose  description  the  trade  aroee,  ww 
subjoin  his  description  of  it. 

"  Ootober  6, 1S28. — From  the  snohorago  between  Possession  Island  and  Angra 
Pequena,  we  steered  once  mote  to  the  North,  and  arrived  at  lehaboe  Tiland  aa  Mob- 
dayt  October  6.  This  island,  which  is  aboot  1  mile  in  circnmlbrenoe,  lies  8  leagnea  to 
the  North  and  West  of  Angra  Peqnena,  and  not  more  than  1}  mile  from  the  diore. 
On  the  East  side  of  this  island  ships  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety,  in  5  fathoou  of 
water,  sand  and  clay  bottom,  abont  2  cables'  leneths  from  its  shore.  The  safety  and 
oonvenienee  of  this  anchorage  are  owing  to  the  following  circumstances : — A  point  of 
land  tram  the  continent  extends  3  or  4  miles  into  the  sea,  to  the  South  of  the  island ; 
mod  from  the  extremity  of  this  point  a  reef  pats  off  in  a  N.W.  direction,  nntil  it 
nearly  meets  a  reef  that  projects  from  the  West  side  of  the  island.  Another  reef  puts 
off  from  the  N.B.  point  of  tne  island  ;  consequently  a  bay  is  formed,  in  which  a  ahip 
might  lie  all  the  year  round  in  perfect  safety  and  smooth  water.  But  in  coming  to 
this  anchorage,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  pass  round  the  North  (F)  end  of  the 
island,  giving  its  N.E.  point  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  which  will  avoid  all  dangers.  In 
working  into  the  harboar,  the  shore  on  the  main  may  be  approached  within  2  cabled 


"  This  is  a  fine  place  for  making  captive  the  great  leviathan  of  the  ocean,  the  tight 
whale,  great  numbers  of  which  smke  on  this  part  of  the  ooast  abont  the  middle  <:' 
Tune.    They  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  about  the  reeb  of  the  island,  and  th«t  wfaitA 


*  Aooording  to  Captsin  the  late  Sir  James  Athol  Wood,  R.tT.,  a  dangSMUS  shoal  liea  II 
miles  off  from  the  shore  of  Angra  Peqnena,  in  about  26°  3fi'  South. 

t  Ac  the  period  of  the  ^ano  eidtemBot  a  plan  was  received  of  an  isjaud,  ftc,  calM 
GaUuridM  IiUmd,  by  Captain  Rae,  4ho  oannnonded  the  vessel  of  tliat  nama.  It  was  soh- 
seqnently  diHcovered  that  the  place  was  a  suppressed  account  of  Ichaboe  itself,  with  eno- 
neons  witudai  and  longitudes.  Now,  however,  we  incline  to  the  supposition,  that  Iba 
bay  was  intended  for  Hottentot  Bay  to  the  northward,  and  the  island  confosed  with  tk 
Booonnt  of  that  bay. 
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rans  from  the  coutinental  point  before  mentionod  g  &tid  aa  the  South  wind  genenJlf 
prevails,  there  la  no  diffieultj  in  getting  the  dead  whkle  alongside  the  ship.  Scale 
Sah  maj  be  oanght  at  the  anchorage  vtlh  hook  and  line,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  bav 
with  a  seine,  in  great  quantitiei ;  an  abundance  of  cray  fish  ma;  also  be  caught  witA 
a  hoop  net,  all  aronnd  the  island,  within  50  fathomi  of  the  shore. 

"  Bsgs  also  ma^  be  obtained  here  in  great  qnantitiee.  In  the  months  of  October 
and  November  thu  island  ia  literally  coxered  with  jaakass  pengnins  and  K">neta, 
which  convene  here  for  thu  pnrpoae  of  layinR  and  incnbation.  The  nesto  of  We  gan- 
neto  are  formed  like  those  of  the  athatross,  bat  are  not  so  math  elevated  i  while  the 
jackasa  pengniua  la;  their  e^s  in  holea  in  the  ground,  from  12  to  30  inches  in  depth, 
which  tbev  goard  with  the  «trict«flt  vigilance.  I  hare  seea  them  staod  at  the  en- 
trance of  uieee  holes  and  protect  their  eggs,  or  jouag  one*,  vrith  the  most  resolnte 
persoverance,  until  they  were  removed  bv  superior  physical  strength.  They  fire- 
qncDtly  lay  3  or  4  eggs,  bat  the  ganoet  selaom  Uys  more  than  two. 

"  This  island  is  formed  of  volcanic  materials  (granite,  slate^tonei  and  quarts),  and 
its  shores  are  resorted  to  by  multitudes  of  far  seals ;  we  took  about  1,000  of  their 
ekins  in  a  few  days.  Th«  mrfae*  vf  thii  it  e«vtr»d  tcitk  birdi'  matain  to  tht  rfcptA  of 
23  feet.  The  S.B.  part  of  the  bay,  on  the  main  land,  directly  opposite  the  isl&nd,  u 
tbe  finest  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for  jerking  beef,  it  being  only  4  railes  Grom 
a  Hottentot  village  and  the  springs  of  fresh  water  before  mentioned,  which  will 
supply  any  number  of  cattle.  Here  also  I  travelled  into  the  interior  to  a  oonsideiable 
distance,  and  fonnd  that,  the  further  I  advanced  to  the  N.E.,  the  more  numerous  were 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep ;  while  the  skins  of  leopards,  grey  fozea,  &c., 
oonld  be  obtained  with  the  utmost  bcility,  together  irith  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and 
other  valuable  products  of  the  country." 

This  description,  in  man^  points,  ia  correct ;  but  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
island  has  supplied  better  directions,  and  it  has  been  surveyed  by  Capt.  M^  B.  Wade. 
Tbongh  tbe  int«rost  in  it  has  passed  awaj,  we  hero  piescive  them  as  being  a  memorial 
of  a  remarkable  incident  in  maritime  c< 


Hie  beet  anchorage  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  with  it  bearing  W.S.W. 
and  N.W.,  fivm  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  Ij  mile  distant.  At  2  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
the  North  point  of  the  island  is  a  rockv  spot  of  onlv  4  teet  viater ;  it  is  1  mile  off 
shore.  Three  miles  S.S.G.  from  the  island  is  a  small  bay  in  the  main  land,  where 
there  is  diffleult  landing  on  a  sandy  beach ;  &om  this  there  ia  a  pathway  to  a  villa^ 
of  about  fifty  inhabitants,  8  miles  distant,  over  a  bad  road  through  the  desert.  Thia 
is  the  nearest  place  where  water  can  be  procured,  and  here  it  ia  brackish  and  scarce. 
On  the  coast,  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  island,  is  a  range  of  black  cliffs  about  300  (t. 


3  the 
firat 

half  of  the  ebb  rtins  fiuntly  to  the  southward  ;  this  probably  is  an  eddy.  The  pre- 
vaiUng  wind  is  from  the  South  (S.W.  by  S.  compaas) )  consequently  the  best  passage 
to  the  anchorage  is  through  the  Soulh  ehatinel  (not  North,  as  recommended  by  Capt. 
Morrell),  having  the  advantage  of  wind,  current,  and  clearer  ground. 

During  November,  December,  and  Jannary,  the  thermometer  generally  ranged 
from  05°  to  Sfi°  at  !■>  p.m.,  occasionally  at  S0°  or  TO*  on  board  the  ship  in  the  shade. 
Water  generally  M°  to  32°,  sometimes  65°.  Barometer  ranged  during  the  above 
months,  30-10  to  3U-3JS. 

The  rollers  are  similar  to  those  at  St.  Helena,  &c.,  as  destnibed  on  a  former  page- 
When  they  are  heavy,  they  break  above  a  mile  ^m  the  ialand,  bnt  usually  aboiit 
half  a  mils  from  it. 

Boat  lan^ttg  is  sometimes  difScnlt  and  even  dangerous,  particularly  after  heavy 
gales  outside,  and  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon.  On  such  occasions  a  surf 
recoils  from  the  island,  and  breaks  from  10  to  13  fathoms  from  its  eastern  shore )  but 
outside  of  that  break,  and  where  a  vessel  must  lie,  the  water  is  quite  smooth. 
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At  Ichsboe  IsUtid  it  ia  higli  water,  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  2''  IS".  lUw 
OD  apriogB,  T  ;  neaps,  3  to  4  feet- 

The  breeze  is  frequently  strong  from  the  S.W. ;  no  rain,  but  dense  foga  and  hcary 
dews  ,  occasionellr  thunder  and  lightning.  The  dryness  of  the  air  ia  so  great  ai  la 
produce  disagreeable  effects  on  the  face,  month,  and  eyes. 

Shipt  bound  for  Ichaboe  should  make  the  high  land  of  Angra  Prqaeoa  and 
lakin$c  advantage  of  the  vrind  and  current,  sail  along  shore,  keeping  a  moderate  dk- 
tance  from  the  land,  perhaps  abont  3  or  4  miles. 

It  is  to  Captain  Andrew  Livingston,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  to  whom  nantical 
science  is  lart;ely  indebted,  as  will  be  noticed  in  man]-  of  the  precedins-  pages,  that 
the  credit  is  due  for  hadng  made  known  to  some  Liverpoul  merchants  tne  feci  of  the 
existence  nf  f^anno  *  ii])on  Ichaboe,  which  knowledfje  be  had  acquired  from  Captain 
Mon'cU'a  NarratiTe.  At  his  recommendation  the  Gallovidia  schooner  was  sent  out; 
but  from  some  untoward  circumatanceB  she  retamed  without  a  cargo,  aflpr  examining 
the  island.  The  flnit  cur^o  nas  procured  by  the  late  Ciiptain  Farr,  in  the  jitai,  « 
Bristol,  who  arrivrd  at  lehabue  in  March,  or  April,  1843,  apon  Mr.  Uvingstoa'a 
representation.  Captain  Livingston,  unhappily,  has  not  benefited  by  the  infbrmatica 
which  has  conferred  such  great  wealth  and  service  to  the  mercantile  interest.  Many 
more  vessels  reached  there  in  November,  1813,  but  were  unprovided  with  materials 
for  the  stages,  &e.,  necessary  for  embarking  tht-  cargo ;  this  difficulty  h 
died.     The  arrivHis  kepi  rapidly  ii  '  ■•    •  -•  -       > 

committee  to  adjust  the  differenceL „  „  — .._-  _ 

March,  1844.  Previous  to  this,  io  December,  1»43,  Captain  M.  B.  Wade  was  choaea 
commodore  and  arbiter.  In  May,  1844,  forty>five  vessels  were  present,  and  H.M.S. 
Thunderbolt  arrived  at  the  island.  H.M.S.  Clia  afltrwards  arrived,  and  dnrins  the 
conclusion  of  the  occnpation,  I). M.S.  leit.  Captain  Sir  John  Marshall,  remained  pre- 
sent. In  August,  1844,  300  vessels  were  present ;  in  September,  abont  200 ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  October  there  were  present  at  lehabue  about  6,000  seamen  and 
labourers.  The  guano,  which,  in  September,  had  only  been  removed  to  the  extent  of 
00,000  Ions,  was  now  fast  disappeaiine  i  and  from  September,  1644,  to  the  middle  of 
February,  1645,  so  great  was  the  number  of  vessels  loading,  and  such  the  activity  of 
their  crews,  that  ole  remuning  110,000  tons  were  entirely  removed.  Veoela  eon- 
tinned  to  arrive,  and  in  the  month  of  January  450  vessels  were  present. 

The  Island  of  Ichaboe,  when  first  viiiited  in  November,  1843,  was  literally  covend 
with  guano  ;  that  article  being  highest  at  the  North  end,  and  gradually  declining 
towaras  the  South  end.  The  guano  in  the  northern  pits,  soon  after  they  were  com- 
menced, measured  about  40  feat  in  depth,  decreasing  gradually  to  about  10  feet  at  the 
South  end  of  the  island.     Prom  data  which  cnnnut  be  very  incorrect,  the   whole 

Suantity  of  guano  removed  from  the  island  was  about  200,000  tons.  It  was  of  very 
ifferent  quality,  the  beat  being  in  the  northern  pits.  The  N.W.  comer  contained  a 
consider  able  quantity,  the  produce  of  the  gannet  and  cormorant, ■  the  southern  end 
partook  very  much  of  the  nature  of  Possession  Island  guano,  and  apparently  (rma  the 
same  cause,  viz.,  decayed  seals  as  well  as  their  droppings.  I'he  vast  body,  bowers, 
of  the  guano  was  nndoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  pengnin  ;  about  one-half  of  it,  it  » 
believed,  being  the  dropping  of  that  biid,  and  the  other  their  decayed  bodies.  The 
primitive  granite  rock,  which  everywhere  forms  the  surface  on  whicQ  the  fniaDo  was 
deposited,  rises  highest  on  the  S.B.  side  of  the  island,  being  lowest  at  the  NortJi  end. 
The  North  end,  n'om  the  prevailing  southerly  winds,  Is  the  lee  end,  which,  by  the 
birds  resorting  there  for  shelter,  may  account  for  the  greatest  height  of  the  soano  at 
that  end.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocky  surface  of  Ichaboe  is  about  40  feet  aoove  the 
level  of  high  water. 

Lieutenant  Itnxton,  who  visitefl  Ichaboe  in  March,  1845,  states  that  notwtthstand- 
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ing  «  two-j-eaiV  ocenpation,  and  the  conatlew  pengains,  cormoranta,  &c.,  which  had 
bMn  destrojed,  thete  biids  were  again  flocking  to  the  place,  and  depositing  their 
egga  afireah.  Bo  that,  at  Bome  fntnre  a^,  lobaboe  maj-  again  be  the  resort  of  ehipa 
for  procuring  guano. 

AITGEA  FEftlTKNA*  (SnuiU  ^ayW  break  of  the  land,  formiag  Beveral  little 
harboDra,  ia  17  leasuei  to  the  tcnthnarc  {S.  by  E.)  of  Spencec'ti  Baj.  Ita  outer  point 
on  the  B.W.  (Pedetial  Point)  ia  distiagaiahed  bj  the  pedeifal  of  a  marble  croea, 
erected  by  Barth.  Diaz,  in  1486,  and  still  contpicnoos  from  the  ofHng.  Of  Pedeital 
Point  the  lat.  is  26°  afi'  24',  long.  \6°  T  25    E. 

At  a  leagne  to  the  eaatward  of  Pedestal  Point  is  Angra  Puint,  off  which  is  a  duster 
of  rocks,  extending  half  a  mite  N.N.E.,  from  the  point,  with  a  channel  of  4t  fathoms 
between  them  and  the  noint ;  but  it  is  safest  to  go  round  to  the  northward  of  them, 
siTing  them  a  berth  of  naif  a  mile.  The  coast  between  them  forms  a  core,  called 
fi^aanootsr  Say,  open  to  the  North  and  N.W. ;  but  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
anchoruro  in  6and  7  fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  sand,  and  rhclttrcd  from  the  S.E.,  Sontb, 
and  8.W.  winds. 

Within  Angra  Point,  on  the  Bast,  is  as  inlet  extending'  S  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  the  entrance  of  which  is  half  a  league  brond  between  Angra  Point  and  Shark 
Isle.  In  this  inlet,  off  Shark  Itle,  ia  good  anchorage  in  4  and  3}  &thoma,  or  a  mils 
higher  in  2j  faUloou,  bottom  of  sand.     At  the  hi^ad  of  the  inlet  is  good  landing. 

The  N.E.  point  of  Angra  Peqnena  is  61  miles  E.N.E.  (iV.f.)  from  Pedestal  Point. 
From  this  point  three  islands  extend  in  a  true  South  direction  ;  the  Bonthernmost  of 
which.  Shark  Uland,  ia  A  miles  fl-om  the  point,  and  forms  the  N.E.  side  of  llie  inlet 
ahoTe  mentioned.  There  is  no  channel  to  the  southward  of  it  to  the  harbour  on  the 
Bast  side.  From  its  North  point  extends  a  reef  for  one-third  of  a  mile ;  and  from  the 
South  pointof  Penguin  Iiland  there  ia  a  similar  reef  projecting ;  the  channel  between 
them  has  a  depth  of  6  fothoms  in  the  middle,  and  is  nearlj  half  a  mile  wide.  Oae- 
fouithof  amile  East  from  the  North  Point  of  Penguin  Island  is  the  Tl^er  Soek, 
which  renders  the  anchorage  in  this  part  unsafe,  an  the  rocks  around  do  not  always 
show  themsetvcs. 

Between  the  main  land  and  Penguin  and  Shark  Island  is  Robrrl  Harbour,  a  good 
and  sheltered  anchorage,  in  5  fathoms,  cla}'  bottom.  It  may  be  entered  and  left 
with  perfect  safety,  eimer  from  the  North  or  South  end  of  Penguin  Island,  hut  the 
•outhem  passage  is  to  be  recommended.  The  boat  situation  to  anchor  in  on  the  East 
aide  of  the  North  Island  ia  near  its  centre,  about  2  cables'  lengths  horn  ita  shore, 
leaving  a  single  rock,  that  lies  level  with  the  surfitce  of  the  iratek  and  nearly  in  mid- 
channel,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  North  of  this  passage. 

Seal  Uland  lies  about  a  mile  North  of  Pengtiin  Island,  and  like  the  outer  two  ia 
about  a  mile  in  length.  The  bay  within,  or  to  the  eastward  of,  this  island  is  about  1 J 
mile  broad ;  while  that  to  the  southward,  or  Robert  Harbour,  is  about  a  mile. 

The  aspect  of  Angra  Pequena  is  as  dreary  and  melancholy  as  it  is  poshiblc  to  con- 
ceive. Scarcely  a  restige  of  vegetation  is  to  be  found  within  some  miies  of  the  place ; 
dry  sand  and  rocks,  time-wom  and  buffeted  by  centuriea  of  bad  weather,  constitute 
the  whole  landscape.     Moreover,  there  is  no  fresh  water  to  be  h.id  here.     To  remedy 


this  deflciency  an  attempt  was  made,  some  time  ago,  to  sink  a  well  in  one  of  the 
sranite  rocks ;  but  the  task  proved  a  failure.  Yet,  despite  these  disadTentsges,  Angra 
has  long  been  resorted  to  by  traders,  who  have  a  depot  here,  which  is  occasionuly 

*  Lieutenant  Ruxton,  on  an  overhind  journey  he  made  in  \%ii  from  Icliaboe  to  Angra 
Pi-qucna,  found  on  the  beach  tielwoen  these  places  tjie  trunk  of  a  red  cedar  lying  on  the 
beach.  The  origin  of  this  drift  limber  affords  room  for  speculation,  ns  there  is  not  a  tree 
srowing  within  300  or  400  miles  North  or  South  of  the  spot.  It  may  have  been  brought 
down  by  the  Orsnse  River  and  then  drifted  northward,  or  poiiiaps  more  probably  brought 
by  the  Southern  Connecting  Current  from  the  coast  of  South  America. — Soe  Naul.  Mof., 
Janoury,  1846,  p,  6. 
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Tbited  br  the  n&dTes  of  the  interior,  who  bring  with  them  for  aale  cattle,  tar  skio^ 
Oitrich  reathen,  &c.  For  theae  goodi  thej  reoeire  in  exchan^  clothing',  totMMOi 
Buiu,  ftmniDaition,  &c.,  but  more  eniecially  spirit*,  to  which  the  Namaqnu,  iriiD 
have  once  tasted  the  fierj  liquid,  ore  teaxtaXiy  addicted ;  they  will  lacrifloe  their  hut 
ox  or  sheep  to  procure  iatoxicatiog  drinks.  Indeed,  tliia  portion  of  the  cooiilij, 
which  never  could  boost  of  mnch  wealth,  has  been  aearly  rained  hj  braadf . 

The  sailors  of  the  diSerent  whaling,  sealing',  and  guano  ships  that  have  touched  at 
Angra  for  fresh  provicdonj,  have  tnqnently,  it  is  affirmed,  taken  adTaotage  of  tfaia 
fiuhng  of  the  Datives  to  cheat  tham  of  their  propertj  in  the  moat  scandalom  maasor. 

No*.  21,  1B2&. — A  heavy  8.B.  gale  set  in,  before  which  the  sloop  Barraei?mta  waa 
carried  with  great  velocity.  In  the  afternoon  the  remains  of  the  cram  erected  by 
Dial,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Angra  Peqneno,  was  seen.  It  had  been  wilAiIly 
east  down  within  the  last  40  years.  The  sale  continued  when  the  Barraeottta  kn 
Angra  Fequena,  and  by  the  next  mominR  she  had  run  to  the  northward  npwarda  of 
130  miles ;  having  in  that  dtetanoe  passed  the  limit  of  the  n^chy  and  sterile  conntrv, 
and  come  abreast  of  thd  desert.  This  rises  into  lofty  hills  of  light-coloured  sands, 
having  here  and  there  a  small  rocky  patch,  with  a  few  tufts  of  parched  ^rass,  break- 
ing on  the  doll  monotonous  view.  In  some  ports  of  this  desert  the  sand-hills  ri*e  ta 
a  great  height,  without  a  spot  of  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye. 

18  surveyed  in  the  boa^.    The  aorrounding  ooaotiy  ia  one  oon- 
a  shrub  bo  far  as  the  eye  can  see.    The  interior  brara  the  aaue 
aspect,  and  no  natives  were  seen.   - 

At  Angra  Fequena  in  the  fbrenoon  there  are  light  northerly  winds ;  in  the  after- 
noon, fresh  S.W.  sea  breezes.  It  is  high  water,  on  ftiU  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  2* 
30".    Springs  rise  8  feet. 

Brou  or  Sirine  ItJand,  a  block  rock,  lies  1  mile  Sonth  of  Pedestal  Point,  aad  will 
serve  as  a  good  mnrk  for  Angra  Pequeno.  It  faces  the  N.W.,  and  on  oneof  its  pc*ka, 
called  tlie  Grand  Vigia  by  the  whalers,  ia  o  white  mark  called  the  Cross  CM.,  fe 
Troode).  Between  the  point  and  the  island  is  a  smaU  sandy  bay  without  any  shelter, 
called  8hiermont'>  Bay.  Mermaid  or  Mertnan  Itland  is  3  miles  South  of  Broea 
Island,  connected  to  a  rocky  point  to  the  South  by  breakcTB.  It  ia  a  volcanic  maas, 
protect4nK  a  small  bay,  Mm-maid  Bay,  open  to  N.N.W.,  hot  sheltered  to  the  Soath 
and  East  by  the  main  lond.  It  aSbrds  middling  good  shelter.  A  sandy  beach  idc- 
ceeds  to  the  southward  for  fi  milee,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  black  islet,  ZM<*  Seeeo, 
or  Sruant'i  Island  (Breaker's  Island),  clo«e  to  the  North  point  of  a  rocky  bay,  named 
alter  the  islet ;  it  has  no  shelter.  At  3  miles  further  on,  the  cosat  still  rocky, 
projecting  point  of  the  North  side  of  Elizabeth  Bay,  called  Ludovie  POinL  Z 
ZtJanJ,  of  votconie  formation,  is  half  amite  from  the  North  side  of  Elizabeth  Bay. 
To  the  S.E.  of  it  are  three  islets  or  rocks,  close  together,  which  serve  to  protect  the 
anchorage  within.  A  fourth  islet,  in  front  of  the  preceding  and  close  t«  uie  shore,  ia 
prolonged  to  the  S.W.  by  a  reef  a  mile  in  length,  which  joins  to  the  reefs  of  Iiodorie 
Island.  To  reach  the  anchorage,  paas  to  the  North  of  Ludovio  Island.  A  little  to 
the  North  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  sngorloaf  mountain,  colled  Jtfbnla  Zhmrtoi 
which  serves  as  a  good  landmark  for  Eliub^  Bay. — Gapt.  Sautet. 

ELIZABETH  BAY.— At  5  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Angra  Peqnena  ia 
Elisabeth  Bay,  a  very  slender  bay  on  the  coast,  sheltered  by  PoBseasion  Island,  which 
lies  to  the  Went  of  it.  There  are  two  onchorages  in  this  bay,  that  to  the  N.E.  ot 
Ludovic  Island  above  described,  between  it  and  the  coast,  and  the  other  to  tho  East 
of  Possession  Island.  The  isle  is  3i  miles  in  length,  ond  has  several  rockii,  above  and 
nnder  water,  ot  its  North  end,  with  sunken  rocks  at  its  Sonth  end.  The  spGtoe  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore  is  from  2  to  3  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  io  mid-chonnel  from 
11  to  7  fathoms.  Within  the  middle  of  the  island  o  vessel  may  onchor  in  from  6  1o 
4  fathoms,  but  is  exp'iaed  both  to  northerlv  and  southerly  winds.  On  the  ^at  ode 
is  a  londing-place  for  boots.  Here  the  tiae,  on  the  full  and  change,  riaea  about  6  ft. 
The  position  of  the  South  point  of  Pusscssion  lulund,  ss  given,  by  Oapt.  Owen,  is  laL 
26°  fi6'  30',  long.  15"  12'  30'. 
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t  laland  u  3  miles  in  length,  and  near  a  mile  in  wiJth,  fomin;  on  th« 

Eait  aide  a  concaTe  ourvaturtt,  in  which  Bhips  will  find  (food  anchorase  in  trma  7  to 
4  fathoma,  sandy  bottom  and  smooth  water.  The  landing  is  also  good  in  front  of  the 
tnchorage,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  At  this  place, 
in  the  montha  of  Aujtoit,  September,  and  October  any  quantity  of  pengoint  egga 
may  be  collected,  and  fish  of  an  excellent  quality  may  be  caught  in  great  abundance 
abont  the  shores.* 

There  are  a  few  sunken  rocks  lying  off  the  South  point  of  the  island  abont  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  oo  which  the  sea  generslly  breaks.  There  is  also  a  reef  ninning 
off  the  N.B.  end  of  the  island  abont  3  miles,  on  which  the  breakers  are  frequently 
very  heavy.  These  reeft  both  incline  to  the  eastward,  which  promotes  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water  in  the  harbour.  Between  the  island  and  the  continent,  or  rather 
between  the  extreme  points  of  the  reefs  and  the  main  land,  the  channel  is  'S  miles 
wide,  with  from  10  to  10  fathoms  water,  sand;  bottom,  and  fr«e  from  danger. 
Ships  intending  to  anchor  at  this  island  while  the  South  winds  are  fieah,  should 
approach  the  anchorage  from  the  South,  and  leave  it  on  the  opposite  passage. — ■ 
Qtlttain  MorrtU. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  inside  of  Possession  Island,  not  shown 
on  the  Admiralty  Chart,  on  which  an  anchor  is  laid  down  almost  on  the  very  spot 
where  there  is  a  rock  with  only  7  (eel  water  over  it.f 

Point  Sol  is  the  eouthem  limit  of  Elitabeth  Bay.  It  is  rooky,  and  close  off  it  is  an 
islet  of  the  same  name.  Boyd's  Island,  s  volcanic  formation  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
cireoit,  is  one-third  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Bol  Island,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  reefs.  Plum 
PvtUSng  bland  ii  3|  miles  from  Bovd's  Island,  the  coast  between  them  being  be- 
strewed with  rocks,  which  are  visible  from  the  offing.  Plam  Pudding  Island  is  in 
the  form  of  a  round  cap,  red  at  the  top.  Boyd's  and  Plnm  Padding  Islands  are 
called  ARmtrou  Soekt  by  Oapt  Owen.I 

From  Elizabeth  Bay  to  Caps  Voltas,  or  Winding  Cape,  the  coast  trends  South 
and  S.S.E.  44  leagues.  The  Angrat  Jantat,  or  Namaqeaa  Bavs,  lie  about  halfway 
between.  Between  Elisabeth  Bay  and  Angras  Jnntas  the  coast 'has  been  found  rooky, 
and  without  the  least  sign  of  water  or  vegetation.  The  only  animals  seen  were 
wolves,  although  the  tracks  of  many  others  were  found,  particularly  of  the  lion  and 
buffalo.  On  all  parts  of  the  coast,  near  the  anchorage,  were  found  the  bonee  of 
whales  in  great  abundance. 

■  "  On  the  surface  of  this  island  I  saw  the  oflbcta  of  s  pestileDoe  or  plague  which  hnd 
visited  the  smphibious  inbabitanta  of  the  ocean  witli  as  much  malignity  as  the  Asiatic 
cholera  has  the  nipeds  of  the  land.  The  whole  island  was  lit«irall;  covered  with  the  cnr- 
osaea  of  far-seals,  with  their  skins  still  on  tbem.  Thej  appeared  to  have  been  dead  about 
five  yean,  snd  it  was  evident  that  they  had  nil  met  their  fiite  abont  the  same  period.  I 
should  indffe,  from  the  immeose  multitude  of  bonea  and  carcases,  that  not  less  than  half  a 
■aillion  ban  perished  here  at  once,  and  that  they  had  all  bUen  victims  to  some  mysterious 
«  plaffue."— Cbpf.  MerrtU. 
quently,  npt 


SnbaequeBtly,  npon  witnessing  the  phenomenon  of  n  sand-wind  and  a  moving  pillar  of 
sand  at  Angra  Fequena,  which,  passing  near  his  veseel,  taised  the  therraometer  to  113°  — 
"  This  startling  {MieDomenon  induced  me  to  waver  in  my  former  opinion  respectins  the 
vlsilaticn  of  a  jd^pe  or  psatalance  on  the  unfortunate  seals  before  mentioned.  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  Hiey  were  overwhelmed  and  snffooeted  by  one  of  these  sand-spouts 
bnrrtang  nptm  Uiem,  accompanied  bv  the  snlfry,  stifling  sand-winds  which  created  it  F 
"   )h  a  caDse  wonld  be  more  than  sofflcient  to  prodoee  the  etfect  alluded  to— the  simnlta- 


e  prohable  that  Hiey  were  overwhelmed  and  snffooeted  by  one  of  these  sand-s; 
usKting  nptm  them,  accompanied   bv  the  snlfry,  si""  .  _■   .-      .^  . 

Such  a  caDse  wonld  be  more  than  sofflcient  to  prodoo 

neons  deatniction  of  miOiims  of  theaeamphibions  animals,  assembled  on  the  surface  of  the 
two  islands  at  the  head  of  this  bay  (Anira  Fequena),  whidi  are  literally  covered  with  the 
decaying  carcases  of  Uie  victims,  wiui  their  skins  still  about  them." 

t  A  dangerous  lock,  called  by  its  discoverer,  Captain  Michel,  the  Siliapalii  Boek,  lies  in 
the  North  part  uf  the  anchorage,  2^  miles  North  of  the  S.E.  end  of  Possesion  Island. 

%  Hie  deaeription,  be.,  of  the  ooast  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  this  have  been  correeted  from 
the  iMtruetlwM  of  U.  le  Capitaine  Baisset,  of  the  French  Xum^.—Jjnictf  EyJngra- 
^iftm,  1S50. 
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Whue  Bat  ia  in  lat.  27°  22',  uni  U  menij  an  indenUtion  of  the  cooot,  witimd 
any  thelter.  L&nding'  is  eaajr  in  the  South  put  of  the  bay,  ftod  cattlo  may  be  got 
from  &  HottaDtot  *ill^e,  12  mile*  inlsDd. — (Otptaia  LivingiUm.) 

AngTM  JnatU. — Captain  Motretl  sftya :  At  Angra*  Junta*  there  is  a  small  bead 
in  the  land,  ruoning  in  to  the  eastnard  abont  a  mile,  the  width  of  its  mouth  bein; 
aboDt  a  mile.  Here  ships  may  find  tolerable  shelter,  wilh  southerly  winds.  Captsia 
Meuoin,  who  Tisited  the  spot  at  a  much  later  period,  sajs  that  the  cove  has  sjnee 
filled  tip. 

2forth»ard  qf  th»  Orange  JUmr,  which  ia  in  lat  28°  38',  the  ooast  prcsonts  a  chsia 
of  islets  and  looks  extendinf^  in-shore,  and  bearing'  the  most  botastic   abapes.     In 

Cticalar,  there  is  one  sianitic  rock,  ia  lat.  27°  20',  which  seems  originally  to  hafe 
D  of  some  height  and  extent;  but  the  sea  or  some  other  cause  has  carried  away  the 
whole  of  its  centre,  ezceptinf;  a  sorlace  of  about  20  feet  deep,  which  rests  oa  the  (wo 
extremities,  leaving  between  them  s  vast  archway  or  natural  bridge,  npwarda  of  100 
feet  in  height,  and  apparently  capable  of  allowing  a  ship  to  sail  under  without  lower- 
ing a  mast. 

A  Tery  heavy  surf  was  seen  on  the  Bar  of  Orange  River  and  alon^-aboTB.  Al- 
though a  vast  space  of  water  was  seen  over  the  foaming  bank,  yet  no  entrance  fat  a 
boat  could  be  lound. 

Tllfi  OBAICOE  or  OA&IEP  RIVER  is  the  largest  river  of  Southern  Africa ; 
it  riiea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  contiuent,  and  its  mouth  is  in  laL  29"  38}'  S.,  kng. 
16*  27  j'  E.  Captain  Sir  James  Edward  Alexander  visited  the  mouth  of  it  in  his  ex- 
pedition. He  says  that  the  land  is  flat  about  its  mouth,  and  on  the  North,  aide  ii 
good  pasture.  'The  breadth  of  the  entrance,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  was 
about  170  yards,  whilst  inside  was  a  lake  about  4  miles  across,  and  abonndiaf 
in  wild  fbwL  'The  air  was  darkened,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  wild  geese  aoa 
ducks,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  guDs,  &c.  Here  is  most  exceUent  shooting  ground  tvt  tlw 
BportMnan,  and  "  harder  "  and  "  springer  "  fish  abound  for  the  aeine. 

"  I  saw  no  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  :  there  is  probably  a  shoal  of  sand 
outside ;  but,  with  care,  it  seems  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  coula  be  entered  by  a 
schooner.  Capper  ore  of  extraordinary  richness,  isfouudneBr  the  South  Basic,  anivt 
4  days'  journey  ttom  the  mouth,  and  iron  ore  is  also  abundant  in  its  neigh botnftood. 
Honey  is  found  in  very  large  iiuantities  about  the  Orange  River,  particularly  in  De- 
cember and  Jaonary,     The  climate  is  very  healthy  for  Europeans." 

The  bet  that  the  Orange  River  is  (perhaps)  hopelessly  barred,  is  a  v^iy  settoos 
drawback  to  the  vast  resources  which  exist  in  the  country  it  drains;  vere  it  other- 
wise, it  would  be  the  most  important  river  of  South  Africa,     fistenrive  and  anst 
rich  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  near  its  banks,  and  nothing  but  the  mean*     J 
of  transport  and  embarcation  prevents  them  becoming  the  source  of  wealth. 

Its  entrance  has  even  more  than  once,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  geneiatjon, 
been  closed  up  entirely,  whereby  a  sudden  inundation  overfiooding  the  country   has 

fiven  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake.  Near  its  embouchure  this  river  expands  to  a 
readth  of  about  4  miles,  and  is  dotted  over  with  numerous  reedy  isles. 

Of  the  Orange  lliver  that  portion  alone  is  navigable  which  very  nearly  adjoins  the 
sea,  and  then  only  for  small  craft,  and  at  certain  ^riods  of  tlie  year:  in  the  dry 
season  shoalsand  sand-banks  are  everywhere  visible  in  its  channel.  Even  his'heriip 
tbe  navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  rapids  and  waterfalls,  some  of  whidi  are 
Tery  grand  and  beautiful. 

The  coast  between  Orange  River  and  Voltas  Bay  is  very  low,  sandy,  barren,  and 
desolate.  It  retains  this  appearance  for  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  after  rai>- 
ning  back  6or  8  miles,  it  oegios  to  swell  into  hills  ;  and  still  farther  back  it  rises 
into  lofty  mountains,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  a  few  Namaqua  villages.  The  wealth  of  the  iniiabitantp  consiste  of  herds  of  eattk 
and  flocks  of  sheep. 


a' 


THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ducoTered  bj-  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1487,  who  named 
it  Ceio  Tarrnantoia,  or  the  Stormj-  Cape,  on  acoonnt  of  the  boisterous  weather  whictk 
he  experienced  near  the  coast  whioh  preveoted  him  from  making  the  land.  Bat  John 
II.,  King  of  Portugal,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  his  having  fonnd  the  long-desired  routs 
'o  India,  gave  it  a  name  of  better  omen,  vis.,  "  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Accord- 
fly,  his  successor,  GmmanuBl,  despatched  Vaaco  de  Oama,  who,  in  1497,  first  pro- 
dded round  it  to  India. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  cape,  the  PortngOMe  fleets  continued  for  several  years  to 
resort  to  various  bays  of  the  present  colony  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment.  la 
1614,  the  English  attempted  a  lettlemeat  with  a  few  convicts  at  Robben  Island,  in 
Tabic  Bay,  but  it  was  soon  broken  np.  In  1620,  the  English  finding  a  Dntch  fleet 
in  Table  Bay,  took  formal  poeaeBsion  of  the  place.  In  1648,  Van  Hiebeck,  a  surgeon, 
touched  here  on  his  homeward  passage  ;  he  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  form  a  settlement  here,  as  a  rendezvooa  for  their  vessels.  Accordingly  he  sailed  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  colony,  where  he  arrived  on  April  6th,  1652.  After  a  peaoea- 
ble  poaaeasioa  of  the  colony  bv  the  Dnteh  for  14.')  yeare,  poaseasion  was  taken  of  it 
by  the  English  on  the  16th  of  November,  179S.  It  was  again  taken  on  January  10th, 
1806,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English  in  tSlfi. 

CAFE  YOLTAS,  in  lat.  28°  44',  is  2  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Onngo  or  Ga- 
riep  Hiver.  According  to  Captain  Morrell,  Cape  Voltas  is  a  high  bluff  point,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea ;  and  there  are  several  rocks  lyin^  about  halt  a  mile  to  the  West 
of  it,  beyond  which  there  are  no  dangers.  Abont  1  mile  North  of  the  cape  there  ia  a 
BDiall  bay,  not  mora  than  2  miles  in  length,  and  1|  in  width  ;  within  which  the  an- 
chorage IB  not  safe,  as  the  ground  is  foul,  and  heavy  rollers  arc  continually  heaving 
in  from  the  westward  at  all  Bcasons  of  the  year,  ^ips,  however,  which  are  in  want 
of  Qrc-wood,  may  lie  off  and  on,  and  obtain  any  quantity  from  the  bead  of  the  bay, 
where  they  will  find  immense  quantities  piled  up  on  the  beach,  which  come  down  the 
Orange  or  Oariep  River. 

The  land  around  the  cape,  and  to  the  South  as  far  as  the  Koussie  River,  is  high  on 
the  sea-board,  running  back  into  elevated  mountains. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  fio  freah  water  to  be  had  on  thia  coast  North  of  Cape 
Volias,  bnt  this  ie  an  error,  as  any  quantity  can  be  had  in  Voltas  Bay  in  the  rainv 
season,  without  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it  under  ground.  But  by  digging,  nresn 
water  may  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  at  a  short  distance  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  where  the  landing  is  very  safe  and  convenient,  sheltered  by  two  small  islands 
lying  close  to  the  beach,  inside  of  which  the  water  ia  peifectly  smooth. 

Cape  Voltas  ia  commanded  by  two  high  bills,  called  the  Bramidot  Momttaint,  the 
highest  of  which  ie  remarkable  for  the  regular  end  rounded  form  of  its  summit. 

At  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Voltas  are  two  rocks  nearly  awash,  lying  3  miles  off 
shore,  on  which  the  sea  usually  breaks.  They  aie  calM  Cape  Voltas  Kocka,  but  are, 
probably,  the  Soeoa  Soekt,  of  the  old  charts. 

From  Cape  Voltas  the  coast  trends  South  [S.S.E.  )  £.],  28  leagues,  to  the  Eouatie 
Biter,  where  some  Hottentots  may  be  found]  near  the  parallel  of  30°.  The  apace  be- 
tween is  very  hilly,  and  to  the  southward  appears  in  high  broken  mountains. 


hills  in  windy  weather.    This  may  well  be  called  Salt  Hiver,  a«  the  salt  wat«r  r 
up  it  about  Id  miles.  19  miles  of  which  is  very  aballow,     Thia  is  the  northern  boun- 
dary  of  the  Cape  Colmiy, 
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Tbe  coast  contmues  in  the  same  directioD  30  leagaei  more  to  the  sonthwud,  m 
tat.  31°  21' ;  in  whicb  space  are  some  small  rivers  and  extensive  sandj  plains.  Th 
riren  are  Ziearte  Lintie,  6}  leagoes  southward  of  the  KouBsie. 

Hondeklip  Bay  U  in  lat.  30°  21' South,  and  long.  17°  IT'  30  E.,  ne&i'  the  mooth 
of  the  Zwartlintje.  It  is  frequented  b]-  vessels  eoming  for  copper  ore.  The  fblloniBg 
directions  are  bv  Captain  J.  R.  Mc  Dowell,  1364,  and  are  added  to  a  sketch  of  the 
bar,  published  b;  Mr.  C.  Wilson.  In  cominf;  to  the  first  land  it  isderarable  to  make 
a  low  hill  about  16  miles  South  of  Hondeklip  (or  the  Doft  Stone,  IT  feet  high),  m 
wbich  ia  a  cairn  or  pile  of  stones  called  Maclear  Tower.  The  white  aand  patchea  oa 
the  coast  below  this  hiti  present  a  verj  marked  feature,  being  peculiarly  forked. 

At  the  back  of  the  tower,  about  SO  or  60  miles  inland,  high  mountains  can  be  aeea 
on  a  clear  day.  The  Dorthemmoat  of  the  range  is  Kamiesberg,  5,000  feet  high,  asd 
when  Maclear's  Tower  bears  East  the  Kaniiesberg  will  be  aboat  E.N.B.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  approach  the  coast  too  closely  here,  aii  several  rocks  and  reefs  prtgeet  &r 
out  from  the  shore,  at  least  to  3  miles. 

Having  made  this  land,  if  at  evening,  it  will  be  prudent  to  heave  to,  or  ke^ondv 
easy  sail,  with  the  ship's  head  offshore,  as  the  current  may  sweep  her  past  Honde- 
kiip  in  the  night;  but  if  with  good  daylight  and  breece  (he  can  contin|ie  al<Hi^  the 
coast  northwud.  The  first  peculiar  appearance  will  be  Roodewall  Bay,  with  its  high 
precipitous  red  sandstone  faoe.  Hoodewall  Bay  is  merely  a  boot  oove  13  miles  South 
of  Hondeklip.  Yoa  will  then  shortly  sight  the  White  Beaoon,  aboat  a  mile  South  at 
Hondeklip,  which  ia  reared  on  a  rocky  point  projecting  seaward. 

The  anchorage  beacons,  red  and  white  pyramidal  with  a  mast  in  the  centre  of  eadi,  < 
will  then  be  before  you.  They  am  erected  to  enable  vessels  to  bring  up  withoat  a 
pilot,  should  the  weather  prevent  a  boat  crossing  the  bar.  By  brining  these  two 
aucboroge  beacons  in  one  8.E.  }  S.,  and  anchoiing  on  that  line  (nothxng  to  the  SoiM 
of  it],  in  not  less  than  20  and  about  22  or  25  fathoms  water,  and  about  2  miles  off 
shore,  you  cannot  err.  In  the  wicter  it  is  advisable  to  bring  up  a  littlo  to  the  until- 
ward  of  this  line.    The  Hondeklip  will  bear  S.E.,  and  the  White  BeoooD  S.S.B.  [ 

A  boat  will  always  be  sent  off  when  a  yessel  approaches,  ehonld  the  bar  ba  safe.    ' 
The  signal  staff  is  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  near  to  Uie  jetty,  and  signals  made  will  be 
duly  Replied  to. 


'°  S3';  between  them.  In  aboat 
y,  Bnrronnded  by  clifib  of 

sandstone,  hence  its  name.    It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spook  lUvar.    There  is  g 

anchorage  for  schooners  and  small  croft  in  this  bay. 

From  the  point  of  ooast  abore  noticed,  in  lat.  31°  21',  the  coast  trends  more  to  the 
eastward ;  and  at  8  leagues  south-eastward  from  that  point  we  find  the  mouth  of 
Oli/anl,  or  Elephant  River,  in  31°  37'  S.  Four  Iesj;aes  southward  of  this  ia  a  cove 
named  Donkini  Bay,  the  South  point  of  which  is  Cape  Donkin,  in  lat.  31°  6A'  12'. 
A  littlo  sandy  cove,  Lamhert't  Cove,  is  3  leagues  true  South  from  Cape  Donkin ;  and 
a  small,  though  high  and  bluff  headland,  Cap»  Deg^ado,  or  Dataada,  is  nearly  i 
leagues  in  the  same  direction  from  Lambert's  Core. 

BT.  HELENA  BAY.— Paternoater,  or  St.  Martin's  Point,  lies  in  lat.  32° 42"  ir. 
This  point  forms  the  western  side  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  which  lies  between  it  and  Cape 


Deseada;  the  distance  b^etwcen  being  10  leagues.     In  the  bay  are  r^ular  soondings 

.._..„-.,  .  ..g  ^jj^  ^  jj^j.  jjjg  shores.     "The  ground  is  mostlv  of 

o  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  western  lAors 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  ia  bordered  with  ■  eontiiiiied  reef  of  rocks,  half  >  mile  in 
breadth.  Thia  reef  termiiutM  at  Btrg  Aftw,  which  ftlls  ioto  tite  bottom  of  the  ba^ , 
and  has  e.  few  hoona  on  each  ride,  witii  seven]  springe  near  iti  the  water  of  which  u 
•aid  not  to  be  whaleaome. 


Thera  are  thr«e  principal  anohoracea  in  Bt.  Helena  Bay,  all  in  the  S.  or  S.W.  part 
.. -.     nn._  o...^  7   .1..    c.t  .  Bg,^  River,  at  3  mile*  from  its  month,  in  S)  fiitboma, 
,  „  .      -  by  W.  1  W. 

The  tecond  and  b««t  anchorage  is  one  mite  off  ahore,  near  the  meridian  of  the  Ren- 


af  it.    The  flrat  is  that  of  the  Ben  River,  at  3  mile*  from  ite  month,  in  6\  fiitboma, 
with  ito  East  point  bearing  E.S.E.  J  S.,  and  Point  Bt.  Martin,  N.W.  by  W.  "   "" 


dent's  HoQse,  in  T  fathoms,  Cape  St  Martin  bearing  N,W.  hy  W.  i  W.  The  Ren- 
dent's  Honae  ia  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  ba^,  6  miles  irom  Cape  Bt.  Martin,  to  the  E. 
of  which  ia  a  high  hill  called  Partridgt  Sill,  The  third  anchorafte  is  before  Slump 
2fatu$  Say,  a  imall  cove  3  miles  from  Cape  St  Martin,  in  9  fathoms. 

The  Britannia  Roek  ia  a  danger  first  foond  bj  a  ship  of  that  name  striking  on  it, 
and  which  was  compelled  to  rnn  ashore  in  Stnmp  Naues  Bay.  The  position  aatigned 
to  it  was  13  miles  true  North  of  Cape  St.  Martin,  bat  may  not  have  been  verj  exactly 
determined.  Another  rock  is  placed  4]  or  8  miles  N.W.  \  W.  tram  Point  Paternoster, 
called  the  Walton  Jtoek,  and,  lastly,  on  Captain  Owen's  cbart,  there  is  a  rock  marked 
at  H^  milee  N.W.  f  W.  from  Cape  St  Martin.  The  dangers  here  indicated  are  not 
well  determined. 

The  JBm-g  Siver  passes  throagb  some  of  the  richeet  districts  of  the  Cape  Colonv,  and 

-  on  its  banka  are  aome  of  the  brat  wine  distriots,  particnlarl}'  one  called  Uie  Vale  of 

I>rakenBtedn,  from  which  two-thirds  of  the  wine  brovght  to  Cape  Town  ts  derived, 

"  -■      >.     .  pted  for  shipping.    The  casks  may  he 

.n  filled  and  floated  bank  to  the  ship 

Tith  very  little  trouble. 

In  aammer,  when  southerly  winds  prevail,  the  anchorage  here  is  safe ;  the  bav 
betngopen  only  to  winds  from  between  the  North  and  West.  It  is  equally  imsaK 
during  thr  winter,  when  north-westerly  winds  msy  be  expected.  It  is  high  watar 
here  at  2^  3ff>,    The  variation  ia  about  29°  30'  Weet. 

8t  Helena  Bay  ia,  therefbre,  a  very  good  harbour  in  the  S.E.  mousoon — its  only 
recommendation,  aa  nothing  can  be  procured  in  Ute  ahape  of  proviaions.  The  ruins 
of  two  or  three  houses  are  the  only  indications  of  human  beings  having  once  dwelt 
in  this  land  of  desolation ;  for  not  one  speck  of  verdure  relieves  the  eye  in  its  track- 
less wandorin^  over  the  desert.  At  a  short  distance  inland,  within  Cape  Deseada, 
the  country  rises  into  abmpt  ciaggy  eminences  and  broken  rangee  of  lofty  hiUa. 

A  broken  and  m^ed  coast  extends  for  T  leagues,  nearly  true  South,  between  St. 
Helena  Bav  and  SaQanha  Sag,  in  which  are  several  small  coves,  and  some  rocks,  at 
a  considerable  distance  ttom  shore. 

The  first  of  these  coves  is  .ffi.  Jlfarhn't  Bag,  to  the  West  of  the  cape,  but  which 
afibrda  no  shelter.  A  reef  extends  off  it,  and  ships  should  not  come  into  leas  than  34 
or  SB  firthems^to  pass  these  breakers.  Beyond  this  the  coast  forms  three  projectiuff 
rocky  points,  with  aa  many  alender  bajrs  between  tbero,  the  last  of  which  is  called 


-...  r  Joy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bailding  called  the  Custom  House. 

road  leads  from  it  to  the  Berg  River.     The  bay  ana  only  indiSbrent  shelter  for 
boats. 

Point  Patemotter  is  the  West  point  of  the  last  named  bavt  and  also  the  N.B. 
limit  of  another  bay,  whose  sonthem  point  is  called  Cattle  Point,  which  owes  its 
name  to  the  s)na:nlarly  formed  bill  which  surmounts  it.  C^tle  Sag,  as  this  ia  oalled, 
is  5  milaa  wide,  nas  a  sandy  beaoh,  but  no  shelter.     A  fisherman's  house  stands  at  the 


Jaeob't  Bay  ia  a  slight  indentation  of  the  ccaat  to  the  Sonth  of  the  latter.    It  ia  4 
miles  wide,  and  its  South  point  has  a  reef  running  off  it  for  1^  miles.    In  the  middle 
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of  the  bar  it  a  brMk«r  which  showi,  Ij'mg  S.  W.  hj  W.  }  W.  2)  biUm  ftom  CMtW 
Point.  W.S.W.  S j  mil«s  from  the  Bame  point  the  chsrta  show  Mother  rsef  called  the 
Damini/  Seek ;  tliis  rock  lies  with  Caatle  Point,  and  a  bold  projectioD  called  Wilu 
Klip,  bearing  E.  by  S.  Brenlon'i  Bay  is  A)  miles  Sonth  of  Jaoob'a  Bay,  the  eoMt 
between  being  rockj.  The  baj  is  amalt  and  very  dangerous,  from  the  liie«vj  iwcU 
and  bafflins'  winda  which  pre*ail.  Sawn  Point,  sannounted  hj  a  landhill,  is  1  j  mik 
Sonth  of  Brenton'a  Bay,  and  hence  to  Saldanha  Bay,  3  miles  distant,  are  nnmeraM 
rocks  and  breakers,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bermodas  and  France  laleta. 

BALDAREA  BAY.— The  entrance  of  this  fine  harbonr.  thrnnsh  a  ridge  of  granite 
hills,  lies  between  a3°  S  and  33'  6'  Booth.  Its  North  point  is  in  long.  IT  48'  30*. 
On  its  North  side,  at  the  entrance,  ia  a  little  isle  called  Matagntten,  and  on  its  Sonth 
side  another  called  Jutten.  Two  mites  and  a  quarter  eastward  of  Malagaaaem  is  a 
similar  isle,  MaKUt.  These  isles  are  too  low  to  be  discerned  at  a  distance,  and  in 
steering  for  the  bay  the  latitude  will  be  the  best  guide.  The  entrance  is  broad  and 
olear ;  but  Mascus  may,  if  rtquiitite,  be  passed  on  the  northern  aide.  It  may  be  ap- 
proached to  half  a  cable's  length.  The  wide  passage  on  the  South  ia,  however,  to  be 
preferred.  A  bay  to  the  N.W.  of  Maacus  is  called  Sacian'i  Bay ;  and  another,  more 
to  the  northwu'd,  Souijts,  or  Hoetjts  Bay ;  theoe  are  divided  by  a  promontory,  which 
terminates  in  sunken  rocks.  On  this  cape,  Foinl  HouUe*  a  signal-staff  was  erected 
in  1845. 

In  the  principal  channel,  between  Jutten  and  Malagassen,  the  least  depth  ia  13  fa- 
thoms, bottom  of  sand.  Maaans.  with  the  North  and  South  points  of  the  main  land, 
are  hold-to.  Within  60  fathoms  of  the  island  are  6  and  7  fathoms,  clear  ground;  bnt 
within  SO  yards  are  also  7  fathoms,  and  foul  ground ;  the  same  from  the  island  to 
the  North  point  of  the  main  land,  forming  Hontje*  Bay,  off  which,  at  about  a  cable's 
lenji^b,  is  a  rock,  not  larger  than  a  small  boat,  dij  at  low  ebbs. 

In  Hontje*  Bay,  on  the  North  side,  there  is  good  anchorage  for  the  laigest  diipi ; 
and  there  ts  deep  water  on  the  West  side  of  it,  ctuae  to  a  natnral  pier  of  granite. 
Here  ships  may  lie  in  perfect,  safety,  in  all  seasons.  Those  in  want  of  caceening,  or 
repair,  are  sent  hither  from  the  cape. 

Houtjes  Bay  has  r^nlar  eonndings  at  C)  and  4  fathoms,  sand  and  ahell.  with  from 
7  to  10  htboms  to  the  eastward,  "the  beat  anchorage  is  in  6  (hthoms,  with  the  Weat 
end  of  Masons  and  the  soothernmoet  extremity  of  the  bay  in  one ;  or  a  little  farther 
in,  in  S  lathoms,  where  you  will  be  oompielely  sheltered.  It  is  here  to  be  notieed, 
that  8.E.  3  miles  tVom  the  point  forming  the  bay,  is  a  snnken  rock,  called  the  BttiAr 
klip,  which  ia  not  visible  even  at  a  low  ebb,  when  there  is  3  feet  of  water  orer  it,  od- 
less  the  wind  blow  strongly.  The  distance  of  this  rock  from  the  sandy  beach  of  tlw 
main  is  more  than  a  mile  \  the  depths  between,  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  sand  and  brokea 
shells.  The  Blinder-klip  lies  with  the  Mouse  Bach  (a  bigh  piece  of  land  on  the 
nortbera  shore)  and  Mascus  Island  in  a  line. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  on  the  South  of  Saldanlia  Bay,  are  two  islanda, 
Schaapen  {Sheep)  and  Meeuwen  {Mae) :  2.  milee  within  thew,  on  the  western  ahor«, 
is  the  QoTcrnment  Residence,  the  channel  to  which  cannot  be  attempted  by  verbal 
directions  only.  In  working  up  to  Schaapen,  keep  ronr  lead  going,  as  the  sonndinn 
to  the  north-eastward  are  regalar,  and  will  be  yonr  best  gnide;  but,  in  standing  bs^ 
to  the  S.W.,  bring  the  N.W.  end  of  Schaapen  Island  in  one  with  a  saddle  hill  on  the 
western  tide  of  the  lagoon,  and  then  put  about,  as  the  water  shoalons  qnickl;^  aftn- 
ward. 

S»'^  .  .  .  .  .,..._ 

caused  by  stress  of  weather  at  sea.  Bnllocks  and  sheep  may  be  obtained  ftora 
farmers  at  a  moderate  price;  and  plenty  of  fish  may  be  caught,  either  with  the  net 
or  with  hook  and  line.  The  inlet  called  £iet  Say,  on  the  S.  w.  side,  is  the  best  place 
for  the  net  and  seine,  it  having  only  6  or  7  feet  of  water,  with  sand^  ground.  T« 
other  places,  being  rocky,  the  hook  and  line  only  ore  adapted.  The  islands  awaxB 
with  wild  rabbitri. 


ROBBEN  ISLAND,  MS 

Saldaniw  Bay  it  one  of  the  fineat  harbonra  ia  the  world,  but,  from  the  want  of 
Wftter,  hu  been  little  frequented.  Sir  John  Barrow,  iinpreesed  with  Ua  importance 
for  hbtbI  pnrpoMe  to  England,  propoaed  a  canal  to  be  cat  from  the  Berg  River,  which 
fklte  into  St.  Helena  Bay,  to  tho  N.E.  comer  of  Saldanha  Bav,  and  thuB  obtain  a. 
plentifii)  anpplj  of  ezoeUent  water,  fint  the  neceuit;  of  tiiia  hu  been  removed  by 
the  discove^  of  a  copiona  apring  on  Schaapen  Island,  in  1841.  On  tracing  thia  up, 
it  appeared  that  the  fountain  had  evidently  been  diacovered  many  yeais  ago,  but  care- 
fully concealed ;  and  in  working  to  ita  aonrce  it  waa  found  it  had  been  purposely 
•eaied  by  maaonry  with  cement,  and  ita  course  carried  through  a  channel  into  the  aea, 
11  feet  below  bw  water-mark,  evidently  with  the  inteotion  of  hiding  ita  eziatence. 
The  aopply  froui  thia  apring,  now  releasrd,  u  aaid  to  be  most  copious,  and  equal  id 
purity  to  that  of  Cape  Town,  to  which  the  Portuguese  discoverers  gave  the  aignifi- 
««iit  and  vell-deeerved  name  of  Rio  Dolce. 

The  time  of  high  water  in  Houtjea  Bay  ia  2\     The  rise  is  from  6  to  T  feet. 

DUMU  or  Coney  laland.  in  lat.  33°  26',  lies  about  7  leagues  to  the  southward 
ftom  the  entrauoe  of  Saldanha  Baj,  at  aleague  from  ahore,  and  W.S.W.  {W.  by  S. 
i  S.)  of  a  headland  named  E^ttrhtrg.  It  is  a  tow  sandy  island,  the  reeort  of  innu- 
merable penguin*.  The  ahore  ia  foal  on  the  West  aide,  with  breakers  that  run  out 
half  a  league  into  the  sea,  but  fair  on  the  Eoat  side  ;  and,  on  that  side,  in  16  tathoma, 
mt  about  a  gttn-«hot  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  ia  of  white  sand,  with  good  an- 
chorage. 

AOBBEH  or  Fennin  Island  lies  at  the  distance  of  8  leagues  South  {S.S.E.  \ 
E.)  from  Daasen  Island,  and  fimilea  northward  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Sinth  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay.  It  is  rather  higher  than  Dassen  Island,  and  about  2 
milea  in  length  fhuu  North  to  South.  The  western  and  sonthem  sidea  are  surrounded 
with  heavy  hreakera,  and  a  sunken  rock,  called  the  WhaU,  lies  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  southern  point  Ships  may  anchor  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in 
fttam  10  to  12  &thr>m9,  at  1  or  1)  miles  from  shore,  or  within  thre«.quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  island,  in  9  or  7  fhthoms,  and  sheltered  frota  a  S.W.  swell  by  the  island  and 
leeft.  The  best  position  for  a  large  vessel  is  with  the  Whale  Bock  (on  which  the  sea 
almost  constantly  breaks)  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  South  point  of  the  island,  bear- 
ing S.W.,  and  the  North  extreme  of  the  island  N.W.  J  N.  in  8  or  9  fathoms.  Smaller 
vessels  may  be  closer,  with  the  Whale  Rock  shut  in  by  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
in  5  or  e  fathoms.  A  ship  may  thus  lie  until  the  wind  comes  to  S.W.  or  West,  which 
generally  happens  in  the  morning  during  the  &ir  aeaaon  ;  then  weigh,  and,  if  requi- 
site, reach  the  anchorage  in  Table  Bay,  A  vessel  may  also  ftnd  good  shelter  tram  a 
N.W.  wind  under  this  island,  when,  on  the  contrary,  she  would  be  qnit«  exposed  in 
Table  Bay. 

The  island,  as  above  stated,  is  of  moderate  height.  Minto  SUl,  the  highest  and  S. 
point  of  the  central  ridge,  is  106  feet  high. 

Tlie  LIQHTHOTTSE  on  Minto  Hill  shows  a  fixed  white  light,  at  an  elevation  of 
154  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  clear  wcatber  should  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  20 
mile*.  The  illuminating  appnretus  is  dioptric  or  by  lenses,  of  the  first  order.  The 
tower  is  round,  white,  76  feet  high  from  base  to  vune,  in  lat.  33*  48'  02"  S.,  long.  18° 
2^  33'  East  of  Greenwich.— (Jan.  1st,  1865.) 

The  General  Infirmary  for  lepers,  lunatics,  &c.,  is  on  the  south-eoatem  part  of  Sob- 
ben  Island,  and  there  are  genenlly  about  300  of  these  unfortunate  patients  here,  who 
of  eonrae  ore  kept  under  strict  supervision  as  to  visitors.  There  is  a  landing  cove  near 
the  hoqMlal,  but  the  beat  is  in  Mnrray  Bay,  on  the  N.E.  side. 

Blaacwbero  is  a  dark  round  hill,  rising  to  sn  elevation  of  745  feet,  at  IJ  milto 
inland  from  the  main  sbore  opposite  Robben  Island.  It  is  Af  miles  from  Minto  Hill, 
and  may  be  considered  the  northern  boundary  of  the  approach  to  Table  Bar.  The 
channel  between  Blaauwberg  Beach  and  Robben  Island  is  3;  miles  in  width,  but  the 
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narrowMt  put,  iMireen  the  T-faliiotns  line  (within  whidi  no  tmwI  iIwiiM  vtstne}, 
is  21  miles,  witii  Mnm^gi  from  T  to  10  btfiomi. 

To  the  MQthward  of  BluawberK  the  ihora  for  2  milei  ia  eompoMd  of  »  nHnber  rf 
white  nnd  btlla,  100  to  200  fcet  high  ;  it  tfaeo  gradmUr  enrviM  to  tba  MMtb-weat- 
ward  for  6  milee,  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River.  The  whole  of  thi«  tp*oB  ia  very  4a- 
oeptiTB  to  Tenela  standing  into  the  bftf  at  n^ht,  orin  huj  weftther,  from  the  «bM 
reaemblance  the  aand  bean  to  the  water.  From  this  came  manv*eaMlt,  dfct'ajM^nj 
the  Uad,  have  been  atranded  or  wrecked  midwaj  between  Btaaawberg  «t>d  Sail 
River. 

The  month  of  SaU  Rmer  (which  is  fordable  in  samnier,  but  veij  dangerons  in 
winter,  it  being  an  extensive  quicksand,  in  which  both  men  and  cattle  have  periahed), 
is  in  the  sonth-easf  bight  of  Table  Bay,  and  6.K.  ^  E.  3^  miles  from  MoniUe  Fout 
Lighthonse.  Another  winter  month  to  the  river  u  farmed  E.  W  S.  ]  8.  3|  tnilea 
from  Mouille  Point,  and  fronted  br  a  rockv  reef,  with  3}  to  6  fatfaoma  over  it  at  tlie 
distance  of  three-qnarten  of  a  mile  trom  Uie  shore.  The  sea  breaks  over  tfajs  avot 
after  heavv  V.Vf.  galea  i  with  this  exception,  the  watM  shoala  t 
thorns  to  the  sandv  beach  between  Btaauwberg  and  Bait  Kivu.  ^ 

distinguish  tbia  winter  month,  but  Salt  River  haa  a  large  white  farm-booae  oloaetoiti 


«VT  IT.W.  galea  i  with  this  exception,  the  watM  shoala  regularly  fr 
o  the  sandy  beach  between  Btaauwberg  and  Bait  Kivu.  Ths<v  ia  n 
lish  this  winter  month,  but  Salt  River  haa  a  large  white  farm-booae  t 

A  range  of  tolerably  even  hills,  called  the  Tysrftary,  1,350  feet  high,  and  fl  miles  in 
length,  extends  NJ4.E.  and  S.S.W.,  5  miles  within  the  eastern  sandy  shore  of  TaUd 
Bay.  With  the  exception  of  Blaauwbere,  these  are  the  only  elevabona  ia  the  nei^- 
boorbood  of  Table  Bay  North  of  Table  Hoantain. 

CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE.— The  Mnithen  promontory  of  Africa,  eommoiilj  called 
the  Cafe  of  Good  Uofb,  is  a  iieainsnla,  about  26  miles  in  length,  oompoaed  of  a  vaat 
masB  of  moontainona  and  locky  land,  between  the  latitudes  of  33°  53'  and  34*  22*  S. 
Tlie  N<ntli  end  of  the  promontory  fimns  Table  Bat,  on  the  South  coeat  of  which 


The  Cape  Peninsula  a 
rated  from  each  other,  anJ  from  the  main,  by  an  isthmus  of  low  sandy  plaina,  1 1 
in  breadth,  dividing  Table  Bay  from  Falae  Bay. 

The  northern  tract  is  oompoeed  of  the  &med  Table  Monntain,  that  of  Cooataatia, 
and  several  others  of  less  note,  and  contains  manv  very  valuable  estates,  particnlaily 
those  of  Oontlantia  and  Sout  Say  i  while  on  toe  sonlhero  range,  from  Hont  and 
Fish-book  Bays,  soathward,  to  the  Cape  Point,  there  is  not  one  estate  valnabl*  fiv  its 
productions,  although  the  land  is  capable  of  great  improvement.'' — Owen. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  approachiDg  either  from  the  westward  or 
has  the  appearance  of  a  lar^  island,  when  yon  are  at  sucb  a  distance  as  not  to  be 
able  to  diaoem  the  connection  between  its  monatains.  Of  alt  the  land,  the  higbeat 
and  most  remarkable  ia  the  Table  Moantain,  which  appear*  quite  level,  and  lalla  down 
perpendicalarly  at  both  ends,  tilt  it  joins  the  high  lands  near  it.  It  may  oommonly 
be  aeen  in  the  offing  at.the  diataaee  of  10  leagues,  and  to  very  elear  wealhar  may  be 
discerned  at  10  leagues. 


CAPE  OF  QOOD  HOPE.  «jl7 

B^  U  u  to  Im  aotad,  that  W  eddy  eunvnt  (mnaualT  mU  from  tbs  nortb ward  iato 
TtM»  Bftf,  betweon  Babbcn  Island  and  the  ■bore ;  whilfl,  «t  tlie  Mune  time,  Vm  n- 
nl«r  muTent  u  letting  aioond  theoapeuid  to  the  noith-wMtwftrd.  VaMelaboand  to 
Gape  Town,  therefore,  moke  the  Und  to  the  Mutbwud  of  the  bar  ;  front  want  of  thi> 
pi«eMitioii  aome  have  driven  ai  high  to  the  aorlhward  ■■  Deaaen  liUnd,  a  diatanoe  of 
10  leagaea. 

The  effing  weatward  of  the  O^w  Paninaola  haa  not  been  thoroughly  Kmnded. 
From  what  haa  been  done,  it  appeati  that  at  4  miiea  from  ahore  there  ia  no  bottom  at 
40  fsthoma,  and  off  the  bigh  land  north-weat  of  Hout  Bay  there  ia  no  bottom  at  40 
lUhoBu  at  It  mile  from  ahore.  From  Hont  Bay  to  the  oape  the  water  ia  lea*  deep : 
the  depth  Tariee  from  24  to  10  fathoms,  rooky  bottom,  at  mnn  1  to  3  milea  off  ahtse. 
TbB  precaution,  therefore,  of  oaing  the  lead  when  approaching  the  cape  dioold  never 
be  omitted  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe  veaael'a  poaitioni 


nt  TaUt  Land,  hmriMf  N.B.  \  M.  {S.IT.R']  HHmU  It  Ingtm. 

Hie  Table  Mountain  ia  oompoaed  ol 

white  granular  qnarU,  DMaing  in  aon  .  .      . . . 

on  a  granite  base,  wbicn  ia  pawed  at  the  waterfUl  a  little  above  the  mill,  and  at  the 
deration  of  fiOO  f^t  above  tne  aea.  Thtt*  are  vast  blocka  ofgranite  in  Camp*  Bay, 
OB  the  West  ride  of  the  mountain  t  and  it  appean  to  lie  N.^  and  S.E.,  travaraing 
the  Kloof  from  the  Lira's  Head,  appearing  annndantly  in  Table  Bay. 

n  viaitingthe  aammit 

__.._ J  overtaken  there  6y  a  S.E.  wind.    TTiis  an- 

weloome  tweeae  brings  a  chilly  atmosphere  from  the  cold  regions  of  the  Soutii,  and 
immediBtely  prodaeee  a  denap  mist,  whieh  obsearea  the  view.  A  party  oanght  tbna, 
if  they  are  not  very  eareM  \a  making  good  their  deaeent  fren  the  moontaio,  very 
easily  loose  tbeir  road,  and  are  soon  bewllderad  i  Indeed,  aecideots  are  known  to  have 
happened  from  this  very  cause,  by  whieh  peraons,  having  loet  their  wav  ooaing  down, 
by  one  fhlse  step  have  been  precipitated  from  the  mountain  and  killed. 

Durinc  the  anmmer  leaton  at  the  cape,  the  S.G.  is  the  prevalent  wind.  It  is,  in 
Ihet,  anUogoQs,  in  some  degree,  to  the  trade-wind  and  sea  breezee  of  the  tropics ;  but 
ve  muit  be  caiefnl  to  oonnne  it  to  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts — it  then  beoomee 


B,  or  a  rash  of  cool  air  upon  the  heated  plains.    But  there  is  a  r 
lataaoe  aonnecl«d  with  the  8.E.  wind  at  Cape  Town,  vie.— the  deni 
mantle  of  vaponr  above  mentioned,  which  rests  upon  Table  Mountain,  and  rushes 


over  its  precipitous  sides  like  a  cataract  of  foam  and  vapour.  This  peculiar  appear- 
aooe  is  oalled  by  the  inhabitants  the  TabU  Cloth,  or  (&p ;  and  by  the  French  the 
PerrwfiM. 

Hie  well  known  meteor  and  ita  cause  is  described  by   Sir  Thomas   Haclear, 

By  observation  it  appears  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  deortaaee  nearly  S'.SS 
fbr  each  1,000  feet  of  height,  or  about  300  feet  for  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit'!  Ther- 
mometer. If,  therefore,  the  stratum  of  air  in  the  ordinary  humid  condition  should 
ha  saddenly  lifted  3,600  feet,  vie.,  to  about  the  height  of  Table  Mountain,  ita  tern- 
pwatnre  would  be  lowered  by  12^,  and  a  portion  of  the  humidity  would  be  condensed 
IB  the  Ibnn  of  clood  or  ft>g,  irrespective  of  each  cubic  foot  beooming  lighter  by  about 
61  grains. 
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The  strong  and  ocoasionall]:  violent  southerly  winda  which  prevail  during  tbcK 
months  effect  the  diBpIacement.  Table  Mountain,  like  a  hage  wall,  reeeires  aooe  4 
miles  in  breadth  of  the  cnrrent,  which  boDnd«  up  with  diminiahiag  temperatore,  and 
deponts  the  celebrated  "  table  cloth  or  cap  "  on  the  top. 

The  Q[)per  surface  of  this  miyestic  white  cap  is  smoothed  off  like  a  well  dreaaed 
perake :  iti  North  border  hangs  over  the  precipice,  draper;  fashion ;  but  during  rttj 
strong  winda  it  ponia  down  like  a  cataract  to  about  1,000  feet  from  the  top,  where 
entering  a  warmer  temperature,  it  disaoUea  and  disappears. 

Not  the  lewt  interertiDgof  thephQaomena  occaaioaally  attending  it  is  the  racvftuf 
maas  of  detachments  which  hovers  over  Cape  Town,  fed  by  a  stream  of  ahreda  bom 
the  cap  on  one  side,  which  are  diabaraed  or  thrown  off  on  the  other,  and  SoattowKrdi 
Table  Bay,  where  they  diaappear. 


The  "black  south-easter"  cap  difien  from  the  preceding  by 
canopy  of  cloud,  whieh  projects  on  the  sonthem  aide  of  the  m' 
boscD  and  Ckremont,  and  n<om  which  light  rain  occasionally  fa 


The  strong  southerly  winda  are  ushered  in  by  the  Uips  of  the  higher  el 
each  aide  of  False  Bay  becoming  covered  in  rapid  succession  from  the  Mttthwwd ; 
but  these  elevations  seldom  remain  covered  throughout  the  gale. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months — June,  July,  and  Angnat — ia  U*,  tiia 
humidity  81*.S,  and  the  tern peratnie  of  the  dewpoiiU  49°,  vii.,  6*  below  the  mean  teiB- 
peratnre  of  the  air.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  North,  north-west.  West,  a»d 
occasionally  from  the  south-west ;  and  thej  are  generally  scoompaiiied  by  fub. 
Hail-storm  squalls  are  usually  from  the  aooth-weat,  Aa  seen  from  the  Obte:natoi7, 
the  flrat  indication  of  a  "  north-weater  "  ia  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  oonduised  »■- 

Snr  rolling  over  the  "  Lion  "  hill,  and  enveloping  the  signal  station,  alao  the  airfb^ 
mp,  and  a  itwell  aets  into  Table  Bay ;  the  tops  of  the  ridges  bordering  the  shore  in 
the  aireetion  of  Hooghtes  Bay  become  covered,  and  next,  but  not  alwaja,  Tabk 
Mountain. 

Strong  wind  with  squalls,  and  showers,  more  or  leas  heavy,  follow  these  hartringen, 
and  the  fi^  which  now  cover  the  elevations  are  of  the  usual  European  oast.  Hie  phe- 
nomena which  are  characteristic  of  lonrm  dry  air  being  forced  upwards  by  strong 
wind  and  again  descending,  are  here  entirely  wanting. 

The  duration  of  a  north.wester  flnotuates  between  two  days  and  a  week, 
ten  days. 


light  breezes ;  and  upon  opening  the  bay  to  the  8.E.,  and  coming  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  Table  Moantain  and  the  Devil's  Berg,  to  be  obtired  to  let  fly  all  sail  to  aave 
their  masts  from  the  fierce  south-easter  sweeping  over  tbe  land  into  the  bay ;  there- 
fore, it  is  prudent  to  ahorten  sail  in  time  to  avoid  accident,  and  the  appeaisnce  of 
the  table  aa  above  described  may  perhaps  give  some  indication  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

TABLE  BAT. — The  sheltered  portion  of  this  bay,  from  the  prevalent  winds  tnat 
seaward,  iainthe  8.W.  angle  to  the  southward  of  Mouill^  Pdnt.  In  ordinary  weather 
it  is  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage,  but  in  8.E.  or  N.W.  gales  it  beo<nnsa  daa- 

A  Breakwftter  has  been  commenced  to  give  a  much  greater  amount  of  shelter  to 
shipping,  and  that  at  seasons  when  anchorage  in  the  open  ba^  is  hasardons.  It  rtmi 
off  from  the  shore  abont  half  a  mile  southwim]  of  Mouillfi  Point,  and  is,  or  was,  in- 
tended to  carry  it  out  in  an  E.  by  N.  direction  for  half  a  mile,  or  into  40  feet  at  low 
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water,  wltich  of  oonne  will  become  ft  fbrmidable  andertaJdng.  In  oooDeotioii  with 
this  piei,  docki  and  baains  ue  to  be  ercavtited  tinder  ita  ahelter,  vhich  oaonot  Ikil  of 
being  moat  oaefnl  to  tbe  oorameree  of  the  colony. 

Hvcb  haa  been  aaid  and  written  on  the  oompaiutiTe  advanttges  of  Table  and  Si- 
mon'i  Bay  a ;  thej  botb  Iuto  their  adYantagea.  One  drawback  to  Table  Bay  ia  the 
occDirence  of  tbe  B.E.  galea,  which  however  do  not  laat  long,  and  their  effects  may  be 
AToided  with  pradeoce  and  care. 

Table  Bay  ia  an  excellent  place  tbr  all  kinda  of  refreahmenta ;  wood  ia  aoarce  and 
dear,  bnt  there  ia  plenty  of  good  water.  Sheep  may  be  obtained  at  very  moderate 
prioee,  with  other  proviaiona,  vegetables,  and  frnita.  If  bread  ia  wanted  in  laige 
quantitiea,  it  will  be  baked  in  a  abort  time.  The  wa,ter  is  brought  down  in  pipe*  to 
tne  head  of  the  jetty  near  the  castle,  where  boata  Bll  it  with  hoaee  leading  from  the 

Eipea  to  their  eajka :  bat  there  are  aeverkl  veaaels,  with  tanka,  force-pampa,  hose,  &o., 
tted  np  for  oonv^ng  water  to  the  ahipping  in  Table  Bay.  The  water  ia  exeellent ; 
Ud  in  the  floariahing  days  of  the  Dntch  East  India  Company  the  men-of-war  of  that 
nation,  which  fre^ntlv  put  in  here,  were  compelled  to  brinr  home  a  fbw  pitwa  of  it 
fbr  theoae  of  the  lloyal  ftimily.  The  air  ia  here  ^nenilly  cool  in  the  night,  althongh 
the  sandy  soil  is  greatly  heated  by  the  hdii  during  the   day ;  and  thia  c—-~  >"■"* 

winda  trvm  Table  P"  ' ''  "  ■-* ^  ~  "*- ' •■-  *'" 

over  such  ground. 

The  water  of  Table  Bay  ezhibita  a  very  different  appearance,  according  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows.  With  a  N.W.  wind  the  water  is  dirty  red  and 
turbid,  as  if  mingled  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  After  a  B.E.  wind,  on  the  con- 
trary, tbe  water  isao  beantifully  pellaeid,  that  the  anchor,  by  which  a  vcaaelia  riding 
ill  10  hthoms,  may  be  distinctly  aeen  from  on  board. 

Table  Bay  ia  also  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea  from  the  N.  and  K.W.  during 
the  winter  seaaon,  when  the  wind  prevails  from  thoae  quarters,  and  sends  a  heavy 
■well  into  the  bay. 

CAPS  TOW  lice  in  the  bight  of  Table  Bay,  and  affords  many  advantages  to 
■hipping.  It  ia  in  electric  telegraph  communication  with  the  Gape  Lighthouse,  and 
with,  many  other  portioDa  of  the  (^peColony,ao  that  tbe  passing  ahips  oan  be  reported 
here.  Thwe  ore  npairing  ship-yards  here,  adapted  for  aO.  ordinary  reqniiements,  and 
then  ia  a  alip  for  oaoling  up  veasels  of  13  feet  dnoght.  Water  is  easily  obtuned 
■od  excellent,  as  before  stated.  Coal  ia  abundant,  and  put  an  board  at  fr<m  4S  to  00 
■hillings  per  ton. 

The  So]/al  Obttnatory  is  a  large  and  handaome  atmctnre,  situated  about  2^  miles 
East  of  Cape  Town,  on  a  flat  sandy  heath.  The  oentrol  part  of  the  building  is  allot- 
ted to  tbe  luatruments,  and  the  two  wings  fonn  the  resioencea  of  the  astronomer  and 
his  sssistants.  It  was  erected  under  the  auperiotendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Fallowa,  at 
■D  expense  of  £30,000.  It  U  in  lat.  33°  Off  3'  8.,  long.  18°  28'  45"  E.,  or  l"  13-  U* 
East  of  Oreenwich.  In  frvnt  of  thia  ia  the  time-ball  apparatus,  hereinafter  de- 
Boat  bin  at  Cape  Town  ia  very  expensive  t  the  surf,  however,  is  sometimes  very 
dangerous,  and  therefore  those  who  brave  it  have  a  right  to  demand  a  proportionate 
reward.  There  ia  landing  at  the  jetty,  which  is  dose  to  the  citadel,  lliere  ia  a  cause- 
way adjoining  the  cnstom-honse,  and  there  is  a  atone  pier  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  Am- 
sterdam battery. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  n 
for  the  N.W.  winds  may  then  be      ,  ,  _ 

no  shin  can  possibly  ride  them  out.     The  Dutch  never  suffered  their  ships  to  be  there 
after  Uat  time.    N.W.  gales  are  experienced  in  every  aeason,  but  they  aeldov    ' ' 
home  in  the  bay  from  November  to  May )  and  severu  ships  have  been  driven  o 
by  them,  even  In  the  month  of  April, 


COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

t  tabnter  wosoHmtj  at  Uw 

The  dirootion  of  the  wind  wu  otwerred  four  time!  duly,  JumarT  1, 1S42,  until  tt» 
Istof  October,  ISA!  ;  afterward*,  fl*e  tiiUM  daily.  tUlJaunary,  1866;  but  tiw  totali 
oannot  agne  witli  this  ajstem,  nnoe  "ea/tn"  baa  no  directlDii. 

Tbe  direction  is  almoat  exoliuiTsly  from  aeaward,  via.,  from  S.E.  toN.N^.  tbnMgh 
Watt.  The  rtaiater  fornishea  no  iastanoe  of  atrooK  winda  from  the  aaatward,  onlj  a 
very  light  air  ^d  that  rarely)  when  the  wind  ia  omtnging. 

Tlw  aouthetly  winda  an  dry,  ationg,  and  oocaaiooally  -riolent. 

The  south-westerly  are  in  squalls,  and  generally  accompanied,  or  fiillawed,  by  rain 

The  north-weaterly  winda  are  in  general  strong,  socnetunes  violent,  and  almiiat  in- 
Tariably  followed  by  min.  It  is  tbu  wind  which  is  dangeroua  to  tbe  abi^iiig  to 
Table  Bay. 

To  the  frequent  winda  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  notad  aalnbritr 
of  the  cape  climate,  particularly  the  abaenoe  of  those  fbrers  of  the  biliona  remittiBit 
type,  which  in  many  other  countriea  are  produced  by  marsh  miamf,  or  by  oontULoed 
calm  hot  weather. 

The  putrid  csudationa  from  the  ground  are  scoured  off — the  onhealthineaa  whid 
spring  from  inattention  to  domestic  cleanliness  ia  greatly  diminished — and  tine  de- 
preesmg  effect  of  summer  heat  is  considerably  redact. 

Tbe  inhabitants,  thus  favoured,  should  not  grumble  at  a  little  diacomfbrt  from  shift- 
ing dust,  nor  indulge  regret  that  vegetation  is  not  always  gnen. 

LIOETB.— Oreea  Foint  Lighti.— A  lighthouae  stands  upon  Oreen  Point  the 
western  extreme  of  Table  Bay.  It  ia  a  rectangular  building,  400  yard*  wittim  the 
rocks  at  low  water,  and  exhibits  a  white  light,  showing  etjiaii  every  fan  WMwrfi,  at 
an  elevation  of  65  feet  above  the  sea,  viBtbte,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  diatanM  of  13 
miles.    The  illuminating  apparataa  is  dioptrie  or  by  lenaea,  of  the  thiid  order. 

MonillB  Point  Ligbt. — From  Oreen  Foint  the  land  trenda  E.  by  S.  |  S.  to 
MouillS  Point,  the  north- west  Horn  of  Table  Bay,  upon  which  is  erected  a  new  li^- 
honseat  1,195  vards  from  Oreen  Point  Lighthmise.  Kfiatd  red  light  ia  exhibited 
from  it  at  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  10  miles 
The  illDtninating  apparatus  ia  dioptric,  or  by  lenses,  of  the  fourth  order.  Tlia  toww 
ii  round,  30  feet  high,  and  painted  in  alternate  red  and  white  bands. 

Bbeakwatbb  Liohi. — During  the  constmction  of  the  breakwater,  a  fixed  fntm 
lens  light  of  the  6th  order  is  plaeed  on  the  ata^ng  forming  the  outer  arm  of  the  works 
in  progreaa.  This  light  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  26  tbet  above  high  water,  and  is 
visible  when  bearing  from  south,  round  by  West,  to  North.  It  will  not  be  aeen  antil 
vessela  are  eastward  of  Mouill£  Point  light. 

The  light  ia  intended  to  gnord  vessels  entering  Table  Bay  fhim  a  too  close  prox* 
imity  to  the  breakwater,  and  will  be  shifted  outwards  as  the  works  proceed. 

There  is  (or  was)  also  a  rs^  liffht  at  the  commencement  of  the  N<sth  jet^,  and  a 
^reen  light  ^only  shown  during  northerly  galea]  at  the  commencement  of  the  old  Sontk 
jetty,  as  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

A  TiuE  Ball  has  been  erected  at  the  flagstaff,  before  the  South  front  of  the  Ob- 
servatofy,  for  the  purpose  of  daily  (^Sundays  and  Oood  Friday  excepted)  commnntcat 
ing  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour  the  inotant  of  1"  Cape  mean  time,  which  corKapondi 
to  IP  46"  fi"  Greenwich  mean  time. 

As  the  rate  of  a  chronometer  obtained  on  shore  rarely  wrees  with  tho  true  rate  at 
sea  (the  motion  of  the  ship  and  other  causea  ^rodnoing  the  alteration),  it  bceoDMs 


neCMSUT  to  BaoerUin  ike  bm  rate  kftcr  tlia  chTOBOiuater  hu  been  placed  on  boftrd  in 
the  beru  it  ia  to  oomipj'  during  the  ToyagQ,  and  from  which,  on  do  aceooot,  shonld 
it  be  remored  thronghont  that  period. 

The  preeent  contrivanco  furnishes  a  convenient  method  foi  obttuninK  thi«  important 
object,  without  any  calculation  or  diSonlty.  Alt  that  the  obBerrer  aaa  to  ao  is  to 
point  the  common  ship  spy  glass  to  the  signal  ball  a.  mionte  or  two  before  I^,  and  to 
note  the  instant  of  the  fiul  of  the  ball  from  the  top  of  theataff,  hj  chronometer  i  then 
Ilk  4qb>  s>  Bobtracted  from  the  time  by  ohronometec  givea  the  error  of  nhronomater, 
or  Greenwich  mean  tine,  which,  compared  with  the  error  obtained  at  departnre,  will 
give  the  rate  during  the  interval.* 

Ad  odAWiHMZ  (trn«  ball  has  been  eatablisbed  at  the  Lion's  Riunp  ngnai  station, 
M  that  attached  to  the  Obeervatoij  is  not  visible  from  the  whole  of  the  Table  Bay 
anchorage,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  bnildinge.  Aa  in  the  other  caee,  the  observer 
ahonld  note  the  time  by  bia  chroaometer  when  the  bail  begins  to  fall  i  and  b^  sub- 
tracting one  second  fr«in  that  time  be  will  have  the  moment  of  1  p.m.  mean  time  at 
the  CapeObservstory. 

When  the  vessel  continues  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  hBrboor,  it  will  be  Batiafaotoiy 
to  know  th^xisting  rate.  If  the  rate  should  oetrifiing,  perhaps  len  than  tlie  pro- 
bable erron  of  observation ,  it  will  be  right  to  diminish  the  latter,  by  dividing  the  ob- 
■enrations  into  two  or  more  groups,  and  to  take  the  mean  of  each  KTonp  fi»'  one  ob- 
aervation;  the  diSerenoea  ofthese  means,  divided  by  the  intervals  of  days,  will  give  a 
determination  very  dose  lo  the  truth. 

DIBSCnOXrB.— Vessels  bound  for  Table  Bay  from  the  southward  should  not  abut 
in  Cape  Point  light  with  the  lend  at  Slongkop  Prnnt,  until  Robben  Island  light — 
which  will  be  seen  befme  thejiathutg  ligbt  on  Green  Point — bears  N.E.  J  K.,  when 
they  may  steer  for  it ;  and  when  Oreen  Point  light  bears  East,  an  E.N.E.  coarse  may 
be  foUovred  until  the  rad  light  on  Monille  Point  eomes  open  northward  of  Qreen 
Point  light,  bearing  3.E.  by  S.  This  ronte  will  clear  the  Vulcan  Rock  and  the  reeft 
in  its  vicinity.  The  course  may  now  be  altered  to  8.B.  by  K  ^  E.,  which  will  carry 
a  vesMl  one  mile  northwanl  of  Monilie  Point  light,  and  within  thii  distance  no 
Btranger  ahould  round  the  point  at  night.  When  MouU16  rW  light  bean  8.S.W.,  a 
oourse  about  S.  by  E.  }  E.  may  be  steered  for  the  anchorage,  braring  in  mind  not  to 
■ppraaoh  the  ;r*en  light  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater  too  cloae.  When  the_^MAtn^ 
Hghton  Oreen  P<»nt  is  shnt  in  with  tiie  hiUoeka  near  MouiM  Point,  or  MonilM 
Pmntrscf  light  bears  N.W.,  distant  about  one  mile,  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  from  6  to 
8  fathoms  vrater.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  in  4  or  fi  fiithoms,  with  Houillfi  Point 
light  bearing  about  N.W.  by  N. 

Vessels  bound  to  Table  Baf  from  the  northward  should  give  Kobben  Island  a  good 
berth,  and  not  be  misled  by  its  light,  for  the  island  is  low,  and  the  dangerous  Wnale 
Bock  ties  8.  b^  W.  J  W„  oi.\j  1  4-lOth  miles  tmm  the  lighthoa«e,  and  9  cable*  from 
the  neareat  point  of  the  island.  Having  sighted  Kobben  Island  light,  a  veanel  should 
haul  to  the  ei.W.,  if  the  light  bear  anything  to  the  westward  of  Bonth,  nntil  the 
Jtatkmg  light  on  Oreen  point  bears  S.  by  E.  or  8.8.E.,  then  steer  for  it  until  Bobben 
Island  light  bears  N.E.,  when  steer  S.B. )  and  when  Mouilie  red  light  bear*  S.S.W. 
Bteer  aboat  8.  by  E.  for  the  anchorage. 

With  Bobben  Island  li^ht  and  Green  Point  or  MouilU  Point  light,  a  vsasel  may 
readily  determine  her  position  by  cross  bearings;  but  in  working  for  the  anchorage 
the  sanet  and  easiest  plan  to  adopt  is,  whilst  Oreen  and  MouilU  lights  are  open  of 
eaeh  other,  to  taok  when  Bobben  Island  light  bears  N.  by  W.  j  W.,  and  when  they 
^tprooeh  each  other  or  become  in  line,  to  tack  when  Kobben  iJand  light  bears  N.  by 

'  Acooidine  to  aaabeeqnent  notice  by  Mr.  (Sir  T.)  UaclesT,  Joly  7th,  1M2,  it  is  shown 
that  tbe  probable  enmr  has  been  redooed  from  sbogt  two-tenths  of  ■  tecond  of  time  tolme- 
tenth  part  of  s  lecond  in  time ;  a  degree  of  sccnracy  mors  t&an  cnAdent  for  the  wants  of 
the  seaman,  wboarordtftary  method  of  noting  time  admits- of  no  such  piedsien. 


«ir  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Vf.  ThiB  vill  prarent  acoidenta  from  the  low  Bbaitwbtagh  BeMh,  «■  the  eaattn 
^ore  of  the  twj,  and  its  detx^tire  appewranoe  at  night.  Little,  if  anythiiig',  c«n  be 
loit  In  tbos  beating  in  by  giving  up  the  imooth  water  aear  the  shore,  ••  a  ootutfanl 
northerlT  enrrent  eeta  out  between  Bobben  ItUnd  and  the  main  land;  added  ta 
which,  toe  wind  blows  with  greater  violence  from  the  S.E.,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
-  bay  than  it  does  more  to  the  westward,  though  not  in  snch  Bodden  aod  riateat 
gnatt. 

There  can  be  no  ezonse  for  neglect  of  the  lead  in  entering  Table  Baj,  the  average 
depth  of  wBt«r  between  Green  Point  and  the  Whale  Sock  being  12  and  14  fathonie: 
and  the  mid-ohannel  depth,  which  ii  the  greatest,  20  fothome  ont  j,  frnm  which, 
towarde  the  beach,  the  sonndJngi  ^ladoally  deoreue.  The  bottom  ii  foal  aad  lockj 
to  the  N.  W.  of  a  line  joining  the  Lion'a  Head  and  Rnmp,  bat  Bast  of  thia  it  is  clear, 
and  a  reasel  may,  if  neceaaary,  anchor  in  any  port  in  from  B  to  10  fathoms,  aandy 
bottom. 

In  dark  or  hazy  weather,  ships  should  never  foil  to  use  the  lead  in  standinff  rnto 
Table  Ba^.  For  want  of  this  precaution  veseels  have  sailed  npoo  Oreenand  MoidlK 
Points  withont  seeing  land,  whilst  their  masts  were-seen  over  a  tog  from  the  ele- 
vated ground  at  the  foot  of  Lion's  Bnmp.  The  fogs  that  obscure  the  lights  are  &«- 
qoentiy  confined  to  the  low  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Oreen  and  Honill^  Points,  «x- 
tonding  npwards  only  100  to  ISO  feeL  Under  theae  circnrastances  it  is  advisable  to 
send  a  mast-head  man  alott,  who  will  probably  see  land  when  it  is  invisible  from  lb« 
deck. 

Stnwgers  are  not  recommended  to  beat  into  TafaleBay  at  night,  ec, 
or  thick  weather.  Under  any  circumstanoeB,  st  night,  them  is  great  d 
judging  the  distance  of  lights  sitnated  under  high  land.  Therefore,  the  prodent  ooune 
for  a  stranger  is  to  keep  off  and  on  oateide  till  daylight,  sufficiently  to  the  westward 
of  Green  Point,  to  prevent  being  becalmed  near  the  land,  and  set  in  upon  the  coast  bj 
the  heave  of  the  sea. 

Auohonws. — Should  a  stranger  arrive  without  being  boarded,  he  may  anchor  with 
Mouillg  lighthouse  bearing  N.W.  j  N.,  and  Devil's  Peak,  S.S.W.  in  6  bthoms,  and 
wait  for  a  proper  berth  being  pointed  out  by  the  authorities  of  the  port.  Prom  this 
position  the  signal-stafF  on  Uie  Lion's  Rump  will  bear  W.  J  N. 

An  anchorage  recommended  for  lai^  ships  is  in  10  fethoms  with  Monillt  Ligfat- 
hoose  W.  J  N.,  south-east  angle  of  Amsterdam  battery  S.  W.  i  B.,  and  the  ObesrvatiRy 
S.  by  E.  i  £.  Veeeels  in  the  snuiniei  season  should  moor  rather  taut,  with  100  tk- 
thorns  on  the  S.E.  anchor,  and  30  fathoms  on  the  N.W. :  in  the  winter  with  100  &- 
thom*  on  the  N.W.  uichor. 


The  best  gronnd  tackle  is  required  in  the  N.W.,  or  winter  season ;  and  during 
lies  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  surging;  ahead  and  slocking  yoar 
blet  between  the  gusts.    It  is  for  want  of  this  precaution  that  moat  cases  of  parting 


XEATIVG  TABIiE  BAY.—Vessela  leaving  Table  Bar  and  bound  North  shovld  j 
go  out  between  Bobben  Island  and  the  main.    A  onrrent  is  almost  constantly  setting  ' 
to  the  northward  through  this  channel,  and  in  the  sommer  a  freeh  eonth-oaster  fre- 
quently blows,  whilst  at  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  island  the  wind  is  light  r 
and  b^ing,  or  fails  altogether,  1 

POST  SEOULATIONB.— The  follovring  are  the  port  regulations,  as  published  1 

by  anthori^,  March  1,  1S5S.  j 

Artitle  1. — On  the  arrival  of  merchant  vessels  in  Table  Bay,  a  nroper  berth  will  ' 
be  pointed  out  to  the  masters  thereof  b^  the  port  captain,  when  he  tnuds  them  i  and 

no  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  shall  diift  his  oerth,  without  permiesion  tnm.  the  port  j 

captain,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  when  he  shall  report  his  having  done  so,  I 
as  early  as  possible,  at  the  Port  Office. 


TABLE  BAY.  U3 

9. — Skould  it  ba  the  intentira  of  a  maater  of  ■  veatel  to  diMhsrge  or  to  receiTe  on 
boaid  §aj  conaidentUe  qtuutitj  of  in«rchaadue,  »  berth  will  be  pointed  out  to  him, 
am  dIom  to  the  iet^  or  other  InndiDg  place  u  the  aafetj  of  the  veasel  and  other  cir- 
enmctaneM  wiU  uroit  i  and  the  noaatar  will  then  moor  with  two  bower  anchors,  with 
■n  opm  hawse  to  the  N.N.B. ;  taking  etperaal  care,  in  so  mooring,  not  to  orerlaj  the 
mndiorofwijother  ship,  or  in  any  wa;  to  gi*e  the  veaael  near  him  a  foul  berth. 
Ship*  and  veMela  toncbing  in  Table  Bar  for  water  and  reA-eehment*  only,  may  ride  at 
aingk  anchor  in  the  ontar  anchorage  i  bnt  in  this  case  it  is  particDUrlT  recommended 
to  Teer  out  80  or  90  fkthoms,  if  the;  ride  by  a  chain  cable,  as  the  liability  of  startiDg 
or  fbnling  the  anchor  or  breaking  the  chain  will  thereby  be  greatly  lessened ;  and  U 
riding  by  a  rope  or  ooir  cable,  to  ran  ont  a  stream  or  good  kMge  to  steady  the  ship ; 
ftnd  m  both  cases  the  other  bower  anchor  shonld  be  kept  in  perfect  readiness  to  let 
go.  When  the  vessel  ia  properly  moored  with  bower  anchors,  or  well  secored  with 
■  bower  and  stream  aochora,  and  with  good  cables,  bnays,  and  bnor  ropes,  the  master 
will  thm  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship  by  the  beanng  of  two  land  marks  and  the 
depth  of  water;  and  shonld  any  accident  occur,  by  which  the  vessel  may  drift  from 
ttui  Btnation,  or  lose  her  anchors,  a  good  beorinf^  and  depth  of  water  must  be  taken 
at  the  time,  and  the  same  most  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  port  captain-  It  is  par- 
tienlarlj  recommended  that  venels  be  kept  ea  snug  as  poesibIe,tocoantBtact  the  effect 
of  pwtddioal  winds,  vhich  at  times  blow  with  conaiderable  violence. 

SlOKALS. 

3. — Hie  following  general  ngnale  will  only  be  shown  when,  from  local  experience 
ud  good  barometaia,  a  aerere  gale  may  be  expected.    It  is  stronglv  leoommend  " 
that  they  be  prompUy  obeerred  when  made  from  the  Port  Office  ;  ana  any  neglect 
"      "  -       -        .       rtnre  from,  the  fci  '"  ' 

» the  Eonaigneea. 


uid  good  barometaia,  a  aerere  mIo  may  be  expected.  It  is  stronglv  leoommended 
that  they  be  prompUy  obeerred  when  made  from  the  Port  Office  ;  ana  any  neglect  in 
Qm  obaeitTstioB  of,  or  departue  from,  the  fer^^oing  instractions,  will  he  reported  to 
"^  '   for  Lltjd's  ana  to  ti 


Oekesal  Signals. 
Vnaie  pierced  bine,  over  union-juck.— Clear  hawse,  and  prepare  to  veer  cable. 
Union-jack  orer  white  pierced  bine. — Teer  to  a  whole  cable,  and  aee  the  third  anchor 

Bine,  white,  bine,  horiiontal,  otst  union-jack.— Down  top-gallant  yarda  and  most^  and 
pcrfut  yard*  to  the  wind,  and  aee  evBrything  dear  for  working  ship  as  J^  as  practicable. 

Union-jack  otoi  bine,  white,  blue,  hoiiiontaL— Strike  lower  yoida  and  top-masts,  and  rig 
fn  jib-booma. 

Uoion-jBck  over  So,  3,  white  and  red,  Tertical. — Shorten  in  cable  to  earns  scope  aa  when 
flnt  moOTSd. 

When  it  !s  considered  neceasary  to  make  any  of  the  abore  stgnala,  it  Is  stnmKly  reoom- 
mendsd  that  aU  oommandera  immediately  repair  en  hoard  their  respeotiTe  Tesseu,  and  that 
the  above  signals  may  be  answered  by  hoisting  the  anaDering  pendant  oi  the  ensign  at  the 
peak  end  or  any  of  the  mast-heads. 

The  above  ngnals  will  be  repeated  &om  Oie  Lion's  Bump  signal  station. 

VesMls  having  Marryat'a  Code  of  Signals  can  make  their  wishes  known  to  their 
agents  in  blowing  wcaUer  through  the  Port  Office ;  and  any  assistance  required  will 
be  strictly  attended  to,  as  br  as  practicable  t  and  Tcsaela  not  having  the  code  con 
make  the  following  with  their  ensigns  :— 

Ist. — Bnsign  in  the  fbre-topmast  rigging.— I  am  in  want  of  a  cable. 

2nd. — En^gn  in  the  mam-topmast  rigging. — I  am  in  want  of  an  anchor. 

3id. — Enaign  in  the  foie-tigging. — I  have  parted  a  bowoi  cable. 

4th. — Fyig^  in  the  main  rigging. — J  want  an  anchor  and  oablei 

fith.— Wheft  where  best  seen— Send  off  a  boat. 

Two  Lights  hare  been  erected  in  Table  Bay ;  one  at  the  commencencnt  of  the 
North  jetty,  the  other  at  the  oommencement  of  the  old  South  jetty.  The  former  shows 
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a  red  light,  «nd  will  be  lit  from  Riniet  to  ninriM,  aad  ia  Intended  to  itvide  yoweh 
mnoing  for  the  anchorage  at  niKht.  After  having  cleared  and  romided  Manilla  Point, 
steer  until  the  light  becomes  Tisible ;  the  oonrse  tna^  then  be  altered,  ateering  tar  tba 
light,  and  anchor  in  fl  or  6  fathoms,  according  to  circnmstancea.     The  !«•*—  ■*•"—■  ■ 


preen  light,  but  will  onlj  be  lit  dnring  northerlj  galea.  Should  veasela  port  t. 
th^  anohors  daring  a  uortiierlr  gale,  and  cannot  work  ont,  it  ia  Btronf^f  Tee 
mended  to  ran  for  the  light,  and  beach  cloee  to  the  southward  of  the  Castle  Ditch,  tlte 


jg  by  their.vesseli,  bv  which  ineaiiB  little  or  DO  danger  of  life  ia  to  be 

apprehended.    It  le  also  recommended  that,  in  the   case  of  each  mseb  taking  the 

5 round,  an;  after-sail  that  ma;  have  been  aet  in  ranaing  for  the  beach  ahonld  imme- 
iatelybe  taken  in,  keeping  the  foresail  or  fore-topsail  set,  ea  the  eaae  ma;  be,  tuttfl 
theveeael  is  finnlj  gronnded. 

>  TCMela  that 

In  iay-tinu,  a  number  will  be  shown,  white  upon  a  black  groond.  At  nifkt,  the  ssmb^ 
will  be  ahown  transparent. 

No.  1.— Ton  are  eaniestl;  reqaeated  to  lenuun  on  board  nntil  uMiBloDce  is  SBiit;  then  ia 
no  danger  to  life. 

No.  2. — Send  a  line  on  shore  by  cask,  and  look  oat  for  line  from  iocket«  mortar. 

No.  3. — Secure  the  rope ;  bend  a  warp  or  hawser  to  it,  for  ns  to  hatd  it  on  ahore  tar  the 
boot,  or  fiir  US  to  amd  yon  a  stoat  rope,  to  be  made  tut  to  some  firm  part  of  the  wrack,  &ai 
we  ma;  haul  off  a  boat  for  bringing  yon  on  shore. 

No.  4. — Life-boat  will  commonicate  at  low  water,  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 

No.  X.— Hare  nxid  loi^  linee  ready  tar  life-boat,  and  prepare  to  leare  yonr  venel ;  no 
bag^aso  will  be  allowed  in  the  lifb-boat 

Anawprs  to  the  foregoing  Signals.  ■ 


By  Sifkl.—A.  light  will  be  shown  orer  the  aide  of  the  veasel,  where  bott  Ken. 

B;  obaervations  in  Table  and  Simon's  Ba;,  it  has  been  foand  that  the  mean  in- 
torral  between  the  moon's  meridian  passa^  and  hi^h  water  is  2><  42™.  Therefore  tfas 
approximate  time  of  high  water  on  an;  given  da;  a  If'  12"  after  the  oMioo'a  paange ; 
and  it  ma;  be  found  b^  adding  this  time  to  the  honr  of  the  "  Hoon  North,"  aa  given 
io  any  Cape  Bpbemena. 

The  rise  and  foil  is  fhim  5  to  6  feet,  which  is  not  exceeded,  except  under  the  ia- 
floence  of  a  heavy  gale  or  hnrrioane.  The  time  of  high  water  end  Uie  range  of  tid« 
is  the  some  on  oli  the  ooast  between  Table  Bay  and  Qipe  Agolhas. 

CUSKEHT. — A  earrent  varying  in  atrength  tWnn  half  a  knot  to  two  or  three 
knots,  ae^  to  the  northward  paet  Table  Be;  and  Bobben  Island,  bnt  dnring  the  wintM 
montha,  when  N.W.  winds  prevail,  a  current  sets  into  Table  Ba;  from  the  N.N.W., 
and  impinging  on  the  sonth-east  shore  of  the  bay,  aboat  Salt  River,  divides  into  two 
atreams,  the  one  setting  northwai-d  along  the  coast  and  oat  between  Robbon  Island 
and  the  main  land  at  Blaaowberg,  while  the  other  takea  a  westerl;  coarse  as  fiu*  as 
Cape  TowD  Castle,  then  northerly,  sweeping  the  sonth-west  shore  of  the  bay,  and 
cairnng  away  loose  soil  from  the  sides  of  the  jetties  and  projecting  rocky  points. 
Dnnng  the  aammer  season  it  has  been  observed,  particularly  duting  sonth-eastus, 
that  a  gentle  atream  sets  roand  Mouill^  Point  to  the  S.S.E.  into  the  My,  and  ont  by 
the  Blaaowberg  Beach,  as  in  the  winter.  The  rooks  aboat  the  beach  from  Oi«en 
Point  to  the  Amsterdam  battery  are  bare,  and  always  free  from  sand ;  bat  in  the 
depth  of  the  bay,  from  the  Castle  to  the  Salt  River,  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  eta- 
weed  are  removed  from  the  bench  by  the  drawback  of  the  rollers,  and  carried  awa; 
by  the  current,  leaving  the  sea-shore  a  platform  of  solid  rock,  which  la  again  eoveied 
up  lo  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet  during  the  months  of 
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WlililB.— Unring  aommer  (Uotoberto  April)  the  pmuliDg  vindiia  Table  Bay 
wra  from  the  aontii^««at.  Theee  winds,  altbangh  kaown  by  the  name  of  soath- 
casten,  blow  at  abont  S.  bj  E.,  fr^uentLj  with  violence  during  the  Bommer 
•eason,  and  more  or  leaa  in  every  month  of  the  year,  generally  bringing  aettled 

When  Table  Menntain  in  the  sammer  moDtha  begins  to  be  eoveied  with  a  white 
eload,  it  indicates  a  strong  sooth  eaater.  In  January,  Febmary,  and  Maroh,  these 
winds  blow  at  times  with  great  fury  over  Table  and  Bevil  Moaatains,  and  through 
the  gap  between  them,  driving  the  white  clonds  in  rolling  fleecea  like  wool  over  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountain.  On  these  occasions,  vessels  not  well  moored  are 
liable  to  drive,  and  bring  both  anchors  ahead.  There  have  been  instances  of  vessels 
driven  from  Table  Bay  by  theae  south-easters  with  all  their  anchors  down,  and  not 
Rguning  the  ancborage  for  Ave  or  six  days.  When  Table  Mountain  is  free  from 
clouds  t£e  south-easter  will  be  moderate,  and  prevail*  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the 
bay  only,  while  a  gentle  sea  breeae  blows  in  from  aea  on  the  western  aide  of 
tiwhay. 

The  BO  called  "  black  south-easter  "  blows  from  about  S.S.W.,  and  is  distinguished 
fhnn  the  reenlar  south-easter  by  the  nimbus  or  rain  tint  of  the  cloud  on  Table  HonU' 
tain.  It  is  fr«qaently  aceainpanied  by  light  rain  and  cold  weatlier.  Black  sonth- 
easlen  are  very  dcatmctive  to  the  vines,  and  to  young  vegetation  ;  their  appearance 
the  next  day  being  as  if  withered  by  frost. 

During  winter  (Hay  to  September],  north-westerly  winds  prevail.  Weat  and 
■outh-west  winds  blow  strong,  attended  often  with  fogs  and  elondT  weather,  and 
freqocDtly  hail-storms  with  the  S.W.  wind ;  but  the  north-west  winds  are  moat  vio- 
lent  in  thoae  months,  often  blowing  in  severe  storms  at  North  or  N.N.W.  for  several 
days,  with  a  cloudy  sky  and  sometimes  aceompanied  with  rain.  N.B.  winds  are  less 
frequent  than  any  other,  and  never  continoe  bng. 

The  first  indioationof  aaorth-westeris  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  condensed  va- 
pour rolling  over  the  Lion's  Hill,  and  enveloping  the  signal  station  g  also  the  air  feeU 
damp,  and  a  swell  sets  into  Table  Bay ;  the  tops  of  the  ridges  bordering  the  diore  in 
the  direction  of  Hont  Bay  become  covered,  and  next,  but  not  always,  Table 
Mountain. 

In  calm  weather  low  fbgs  occasionally  occur,  particularly  in  winter  and  autumn, 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  high  hills  being  visible  above  the  fbg,  which  is  after- 
wards dispersed  by  the  heat  of  ^o  aun. 

TABLE  BAY  to  thb  CAPE  POINT.— The  distance  between  the  lighthouse  on 
Oreen  Point  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape,  taken  along  shore,  is  11  leagues. 
The  form  of  the  land  between  is  altogether  variegated  and  irregular,  and  will  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  the  chart  drawn  up  by  Captain  Owen,  in  1822,  and  par- 
tially improved  by  Mr.  Skead.in  18JS8-60. 

From  the  westward  the  Cape  peninsula  appears  high  and  rugged  fr^nn  Table  Moun- 
tain to  withing  4  milea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  mountain  chain  ter- 
minates at  Paulusbetf,  which  stands  over  the  North  extreme  of  BnfTels  Bay,  on  the 
IVeat  side  of  the  peniosala.  From  Faulusberg  to  Cape  Point  the  land  is  elevated  and 
even,  with  the  exception  of  two  peaks  at  its  southern  extremity,  which  ai  a  consider- 
able distance  make  like  a  saddle  island. 

The  first  bay  is  one-third  of  a  mile  Sonth  of  Oreen  Point ;  it  is  oalled  Three  An- 
ehor  Say,  and  is  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide.  It  will  shelter  boats  against  S.B. 
or  S.W.  winds.  There  are  two  clusters  of  rocks,  oalled  the  Zvon'sPuw,  at  half  a  mile 
from  shore,  otT  the  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head,  3  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  to  the  northward  of  Camps  Bay.  Besides  these  there  are  rocks  along 
shore,  which  is  generally  foul. 

Vessels  should  give  the  shore  a  berth  of  3  or  4  miles  in  proceeding  to  and  from 
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Table  Baf ,  Ibr  inride  thii  dutanoe  the  wind  ia  bafflm^raiid  li|4iti  ftom  tha  doM  |nx- 
imity  of  ihe  high  land. 

From  the  weetem  end  of  Table  Hountun,  a  high  aerrated  ridg«  of  moBntaiiii, 
called  the  TlocfH  Apotthi,  extends  in  a  8.W.  br  W,  directioD,  towards  Hont  Bit- 
They  pmeot  a  ateep  piecipitooa  &oe  to  aeawara,  and  are  terminated  hy  a  icfnarkaUe 
conical  hill,  similar  m  appearance  to  the  Lion's  Head,  but  not  ao  lugfa,  called  the 
Little  Lion's  Head,  and  haTing  at  its  southern  slope  a  ver^  coneiucnous  whits  sand 
patch.  To  the  soathward  of  tola,  about  IJ  mile  distant,  rues  a  lo^,  nigged  hill, 
oalled  Suthar  JSlt,  which  is  divided  by  a  saddle  ridge  irom  Cfap&iw  Paub,  a  re- 
markable hill  of  ccHiaiderably  leaa  elevation,  overhanging,  and  to  the  wwtwaid  o^ 
Hont  Bay. 

SUYKEfi  FOnrr  (or  Chapman't  Head),  which  is  the  westeniinort  point  of  tha 
Cape  peninsula,  has  some  oatlying  dry  rocks  off  it,  and  should  be  loundfid  with  cam- 
tioD,  andbe  given  at  least  a  berth  of  a  mile  until  aarveyed.  Here  there  ia  do  bottom 
at  40  (bthoms  at  IJ  mile  from  shore.  Oreen  Point  lighta,  beating  E.  by  N.  ]  N^ 
clean  this  point  at  abont  that  distance.  Half  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  Ot 
Duyker  Point  there  is  a  dry  ledge  of  rocks,  which  extend  ftill  one-third  of  a  mile 
fromabtov. 

Toloan  Book  lies  W.  by  N.  (  N.,  one  mile  ftom  the  North  pwnt  of  entrwice  to 
Hont  Bay,  and  three-quartera  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  ia  awaah  at  hig^  water, 
and  closely  mrronnded  by  sunken  rocks.  Between  it  and  the  shore  the  ground  is 
fbul,  with  shallow  water,  making  it  dangerons  for  a  shipto  attempt  this  passage  nn- 
til  thoRHigbly  examined.  The  Abtnrambie  JZobnuon,  £«st  Indiaman,  puaed  inside 
the  Vuloan  in  18111,  with  •oondinn  fhnn  8  to  13  bthoms ;  bnt  this  was  a  case  of  ne- 
oewity,  the  vessel  having  drifted  close  to  the  rocks  in  a  fbg,  and  it  may  serve  as  a 
hint  to  any  maiiinw  wlu  may  be  placed  in  a  like  extronity. 

Innde  Vnloan  Book,  andqnite  close  to  the  shore,  is  Duyker  IJand;  a  low  rock 
with  a  aboal  off  it.  Looking  down  from  the  heights  above,  the  ahool  off  Baykor  Is- 
land appears  to  extend  a  oonuderable  diatance  towards  Vulcan  Bock. 

HOUT  BAT.— A  snug  little  oove,  called  Hont  Bay,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Dny- 
ker  Point,  at  3}  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Table  Bay,  in  lat.  34°  31'  8.  The  en- 
trance, which  is  open  to  the  S.W.,  ia  1}  mile  broad,  with  aoundinga  of  19  to  ]S  b- 
thoma.  The  upper  part,  to  the  North,  is  only  three-qnorters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and 
has  Si,  0,  4,  and  3  mthomi,  fine  sand ;  and  here  ahelter  may  oocaaionallf  be  fbtmd. 
The  Dutch  formerly  sent  shipa  to  winter  here.  The  coast  on  each  side  is  high  and 
ragged,  particularly  on  the  Bast,  whit^  is  an  inaccessible,  Bt«ep,  rooky  ahore.  1^ 
Nora  shore  ia  low,  marshy,  and  divided  by  a  stream  of  freeh  water.  The  best  iray 
in  is  along  the  eastern  shore  i  having  paMed  through  the  middle  of  the  entxanoe, 
luffnpnnder  the  West  punt,  and  then  anchor.  On  this  point,  called  York  Point, 
are  the  rolna  of  a  batte^.  Over  York  Point  ia  Cbpfarat  Ftak,  a  remarkably  sha^ 
'  hill,  perpendioolar  on  its  southern  face,  and  connected  by  a  ridge  to  N.W. 
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luffnpnnder  the  West  puntf  and  then  anchor.  On  this  point,  called  York  Point, 
the  rains  of  a  batte^.  Over  York  Point  ia  Cbpfarat  Ftak,  a  remarkably  sha^ 
ged  hill,  perpendioalar  on  its  southern  face,  and  connected  by  a  ridge  to  N.W. 
h  Suther  Peak.  On  the  opposite  aide  is  the  remarkable  peak,  Chtuiatitia  B«rg, 
seen  over  high  cliffs,  and  bearing  E.  J  S.  [f.ilT.f.],  Imda  directly  to  the  bay.  Ooa- 
stantia  Berg  la  about  3,200  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Hont  Bay  has  been  reoomroended  as  the  coaling  station  of  the  steam  veMels  iwim 
ing  ronnd  the  Cape.  This  has  been  done  from  the  exposed  character  of  Table  Bay, 
with  which,  OS  on  anchorage,  Hont  Bar  contrasts  verj  favourably.  The  finest  garden 
BTonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  is  in  the  valley  which  runs  down  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  a  stream,  the  Hout  River,  flows  through  it.  A  tolerable  oaraiage 
road  ia  carried  from  the  &rm  to  Wynbertr.  Freah  water  is  abundant,  bat  not  eoav^ 
nient.    The  bay  ia  scarcely  ever  visited  oy  ships. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  Smiles  westward  of  the  inner  bay  is  the  Vulcan  Rock, 
above  mentioned.  Thia  rock  would  be  dangerous  if  it  were  not  visible.  It  lies  on 
the  meridian  of  Chapman  Head,  and  three-qnaitera  of  a  mile  from  the  ne&reat  ahore. 
Conatsntia  Berg,  in  one  with  the  southernmost  point  of  the  peninanla  of  Hont  Bay, 
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Iwdi  eloM  to  the  MMthmrd  of  the  rock  g  keeping  Coii«tMiti&  Berg  od  the  bearing  of 
E.  j  S.  l«ad«  a  mile  to  the  South  of  it. 

Sliay  Eop  Pdllt.  or  SiMk»'»  ibad  u  a  headUad  5  mile*  to  the  looth- west  ward 
of  Hont  Bay.  The  ooaet  between  fomu  Chapman  Bay,  a  tan&j  ihore,  entirely  bor- 
dnr»d  by  rook*.  Over  the  North  noint  of  this  bay  U  a  dark  bigh  peak,  oalled  Chap- 
man  Peak,  lueftil  aa  a  naik  in  Falie  Bay. 

Immediately  at  the  back  of  Slang  Eop  Point,  the  olifb  ri«e  to  the  height  of  300  or 
400  feet  above  the  «ea.  The  point  is  low  at  the  beaoh  and  i-ocky,  wiUi  a  ledge  of 
tonkan  reeb  eslendiog  W.N.W.  to  the  distanoe  of  l\  milei.  The  sea  breaks  over  this 
rooky  ledge  only  in  westerly  winds,  when  there  is  nmally  a  heavy  swell.  From 
Slang  Kop  Point  to  the  Eromme  River,  a  distanoe  of  fij  miles,  in  a  sontherly 
diremoD,  the  ooaat  becomes  higher  and  mgged  ;  thenoe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
ia  elevat«d  300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  tolerably  regular  in  outline. 

OAP£  OP  GOOD  HOPE-— The  Mnthemmort  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ia  a  predpitona  cliff,  wiUi  a  peak,  the  snmmit  of  which  is  880  feet  in  height.  It  has 
been  named  after  the  Astionomer  Hoval,  Capt  Maehar.  At  a  mile  eastward  of  it  is 
a  small  rock  above  water,  about  a  cable's  length  &om  shore,  and  named  I)iat  Roek. 
From  Cape  Maelear  a  reef  extends  to  sea  three-qnartera  of  a  mile  westward,  and  all 
the  ooast  between  it  and  Slang  Eop  is  bordered  with  rocks.  The  8.  W.  lUif  Itea  W. 
t^  8. 1  S.  {S.  42°  W.  <ruc),  1  mile  from  Cape  Maolear. 

At  the  aonthem  extremity  of  the  Cape  Peninsnla  there  are  two  sharp  peaks,  bearing 
S.3.E.  t  E.  and  N.N.W.  |  W.,  distant  l.BOO  yards  from  each  other.  The  one  to  the 
N.W.,  above  mentioned,  is  880  feet  in  height,  and  called  Vatoo  d»  Oatna  g  the  other 
ia  800  fset  high,  and  mumonnted  by  a  ligntbouse. 

— The  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  Lighthouse  stands  on  Cape 
...  remity  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  lat.  34°  21'  12'  S.,  long. 
18*  Wf  30'  E.  of  Oreenwioh.  It  is  of  iron,  30  feet  high,  and  painted  white.  The 
light  iB^moluitiff  white  light  of  the  first  order  from  reneotors,  which  shows  a  bright 
fiue  for  the  space  of  twelve  seconds  oooe  every  minute.  It  is  visible  all  round  the 
I,  except  between  the  bearings  from  a  ship  of  S.S.W.  and  8.  J  E.,  and  be- 


tween S.S.E.  j  E.  and  8.S.E.  1  E.,  on  which  latter  aro  of  r  it  i«  obscured  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Vaseo  de  Oama  Peak,  risinK  84  feet  above  the  light.  The  light  is  ele- 
vated 61B  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  shouU  be  seen 
firom  a  distance  of  about  M  mile*. 

A  Wjpiitl  Btation  has  been  established  on  Cape  Point  close  to  the  lighthonse. 
By  tignaliaingi  theretbr«,  off  Cape  Point,  vessels  will  be  duly  reported. 

Z%«  S.  W.  S»*f,  which  breaks  only  with  a  heavy  swell,  appears  to  be  the  outer 
pnjcetion  of  a  rocky  ledge,  extending  W.  by  S.  |  S.  one  mile  from  Ca^  Maclear, 
the  Hnth-west  extreme  Zi  the  cape.  The  lighthouse  bears  E.  \  N.  IJ  mile  from  the 
net 

Ths  BelloWf,  a  huge  rock,  even  with  the  water's  edge,  lie*  with  the  South  pitch 
of  Cm  Maolear  bearing  North  [ilT.iir.  IT.  t  fT.]  2  miles,  and  the  Cape  Lighthonae 
N.N.E.  ]  £.,  at  nearly  the  same  distance.  From  the  rock,  which  always  breaka, 
Hnisra-berg,  in  the  K.W.  comer  of  False  Bay,  ia  abnt  in  with  the  Cape  Point,  and 
Hang  Klip,  or  the  Peak  of  Cape  False,  bean  nearly  true  Ea^ 

Aityil  Ttft^ffci — Theaa  rooks,  three  in  number,  covering  an  area  of  one  tenth  of  a 
mile,  have  probably  14  to  18  f^t  water  over  them,  exc^t  in  one  spot,  where  the 
BOfflth-west  Anvil  has  only  7  feet  on  it  at  low  water  spring  tidca.  Captain  William 
^iMiheard,  R.N.,  having  Bounded  on  it  in  1821.  Breakers  only  show  upon  the  An- 
vil Rocks  at  low  water  with  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  soun^ngs  are  from  IS  to  20  h- 
tboms  dose  aroand  them ;  much  care  is  therefore  requisite  when  approaching  their 
vicinity.  From  the  outer  or  southern  rock  of  the  Anvil  the  lighthonse  bears  N.N.W, 
}  W.  Ijniile,  the  passage  between  Diss  Rock  and  the  Anvil  but  little  exceeding  one 
mile.  The  Bellows  Rock  bears  from  the  Anvil  outer  rock  W.  {  S.  about  1}  mile. 
S.A.Q.  4  r 
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The  Anvil  Hooka  lie  with  the  Deril's  Peak  {TiU>le  B»j)  Jnt  open  with  HiuMii-berK, 
and  PBDlov-berg  South  Uill  nevl;  North  2^  letgam. 

The  ohannels  iuride  the  Bellowi  and  Anvil  were  eumined,  and  fituid  to  be  per- 
fectly aafe  for  veaeele  of  any  dranRht,  the  MnDdings  deepening  TC^Iarlj-  ^m  S  fi- 
thorns  close  to  the  Cape  to  about  1ft  fathoms  near  the  Bellows,  with  a  depth  of  11 
fathonu  mid-ahaDnel.  There  is  not  leas  than  10  fathoma  betwaea  Diai  Hock  and  \3u 
Anvil,  nevertheless  vessels  should  not  pass  inside  the  Bellows  and  Anvil  without  a 
commanding  breexe.  The  Oalebrook,  Indiaiuan,  was  wrecked  on  the  AnviJ  Rocka  in 
1778. 

Dias  Kock  bearing  E.N.E.  is  a  fairway  course  between  the  Bellows  and  the  S.W. 
Reef.  Diaa  Rock  buarini;  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  is  a  fattway  course  between  the  Bellows  and 
the  Anvil.  Bellows  Rook  bearing  S.W.  bj  W.  J  W.  is  a  &irway  ooune  between 
Diss  Rock  and  the  Anvil. 

Dirtctions  for  making  iht  Captfi-om  ik»  Weitioard. — Vessels  approaching  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  from  the  westward  will,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  make  the  Cape  Point 
lifcht  at  the  distance  of  about  36  miles,  unless  it  should  happen  to  bear  between 
S.8.E.  I  E.  and  8.8.B.  j  E.,  in  which  case  it  is  invisible  through  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  of  T  (or  a  chord  of  4^  milos)  by  the  intervention  of  Vssco  de  Oama  Peak. 
Caution  ia  tht;refore  necessary  not  to  continue  a  course  between  these  t»earing«  when 
making  the  Und  at  night,  or  in  hazy  weather,  but  to  steer  ao  as  to  crosa  the 
darkened  region  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  By  using  this  precaution,  there  is 
little  danger  to  apprehend  from  the  lights  not  being  visible  on  this  small  sector  of 
space. 

Should  it,  however,  happen  that  a  ship  is  found  to  be  near  the  land  at  ni^ht,  and 
the  land  not  I'isible,  she  must  be  instantly  steered  to  the  S.W.  until  her  position  is 
ascertained  by  the  light  being  seen.  If  a  northerly  course  shonld  bs  adopted,  nader 
these  circumstances,  she  might  run  on  shore.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  enable  this 
to  be  seen  at  once. 

As  the  wind  seldom,  if  ever,  blow  from  the  Eiut  or  N.E.  (i.e.  directly  off  the  penin- 
sula), sailing  vessels  bound  either  fur  Table  Bay  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
should  ensure  a  weatherly  position  to  the  North  or  South,  accoiding  to  the  seoaoD  of 
the  jeer.'  VesseU  for  Simon's  Bay  have  been  detained  for  many  days  br  aonth- 
easters  off  the  Lion's  Heed  anil  Haut  Bey,  in  consequence  of  their  making  the  land  too 
far  to  the  northward  during  the  summer  sesbon.  The  same  winds  would  have  been 
feir  for  them  had  they  been  30  miles  further  South.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vessel 
b.iund  for  Table  Bay  in  the  winter  season  will  find  difficulty  in  making  herport  from 
any  position  near  Cape  Point  during  the  continusnce  of  North  and  N.W,  winds, 
notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence  of  a  N.N.W.  current  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

■ling  tht  CaptfroBi  the  Eaittoard. — Vessels  from  tho  eastward  should  not  bring 
.  ?  litfht  to  bear  more  wesl^rly  than  N.W.  )  W.,  by  which  they  will  clear  aU 
danger  offPointMudt^e  and  Cape  HsngkUp.  A  tongue  of  low  land  stretches  firom 
Cape  Hangklip,  on  a  S.W.  |Wt  direction  for  nearly  IJ  miles,  rendering  caution  neces- 
sary in  passing  it  in  haiy  weather,  eapEcially  if  bound  into  Simon's  Bay.  If  bonnd 
for  Table  Bay  from  the  eastward,  vessels,  after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and 
passing  Slangkop  Point,  should  not  shut  in  the  light  with  that  point  until  the  lishta 
on  Oreen  Point  become  visible,  which  will  be  on  an  E.  by  N.  %  N.  bearing.  This 
course  will  lead  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  Vulcan  Rock,  which  lies  off  the 
northern  point  of  entrance  to  Hout  Bay.  A  course  for  Table  Bay  may  then  be  ahaped 
with  safety. 

Rounding  the  Cape  from  the  Weitiaard. — Steam  vessels  usually  pass  between  Diaj 
Rock  and  the  Bullons  and  Anvil  Kncks,  especially  if  bound  into  Simon's  Bay.  Tg 
avoid  the  S.W,  Reef,  when  nearing  Cape  Maclear,  do  not  bring  the  Bellows  Rock  to 
the  southward  of  S.E,  ^  8.,  until  Dias  Itock  bears  E.  J  N.,  or  until  Cape  Maclear  i| 
midway  between  Vasco  de  Elama  Peak  and  a  gap  which  separates  tne  lighthouse 
ttcai  that  peak  i  then  steer  so  as  to  pass  1^  to  2  cables'  lengths  southward  of  Dial 


Rock.  Should  ft  femel  anfortuiiately  atrike  on  tay  <^  the  outljiny  reeft,  &nd  become 
in  «  riDking  lUte,  there  is  &  small  Hndy  oove  between  the  li^rhthooM  and  Cape  Ma- 
clear,  in  which  she  maj  be  beached  with  greater  ufety  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 

M(jaceDt  KK  OOBVt. 

FALSS  BAT,~— I'alse  Baj,  as  ahowa  bj  the  chart,  is  formed  by  the  peninsula  of 
Good  Hope  on  one  side,  and  the  land  above  Cape  Hanfcklip  and  False  Cape  on  the 
other.  The  diatanee  between  is  16  miles.  Hsngklip  Cape  has  a  «teep  bluff,  reaem- 
blinfT  a  qnoin,  which  niB;r  be  seen  8  leagues  off.  Without  the  line  of  the  two  oape* 
is  the  rocky  bank,  OD  wliich  the  Bonndinffs  vary  from  12  to  3fi  fathoms ;  itiaabont2 
miles  over,  and  the  ihoaleBt  water  ie  with  the  Cape  Point  N.W.  )  N.,  and  the  peak 
of  Cape  Hsngklip  (False  Cape  Peak)  E.S.B.  Within  this  bank  the  depths  are  40 
and  45  fathoms ;  withoot  it,  40  to  50  fathoma. 

Id  the  middle  and  eastern  part  of  False  Bay  the  ground  is  ^nerally  foul,  and  nnfit 
for  anchoraRC.  On  the  western  side,  at  4  milea  from  shore,  is  the  WRITTLB  KoCK, 
formerly  called  the  Trident  Bock,  have  only  12  feet  over  it. 

The  Whittle  Sook  is  not  a  single  rock,  bnt  an  extensive  ledge  of  rocks,  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference,  covered  with  from  S  to  13  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  steepest  on 
the  S.E.  dde.  Another  rock  of  4J  fathoma,  lies  South  (by  compass),  40  fsthomt, 
from  tho  shoalest  part  of  the  Whittle,  with  lit  and  H  fathoms  between.  On  the 
■hoalest  part  of  the  Whittle,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  be  abaut  6  feet  in  di- 
amciter,  from  12  to  IS  feet  of  water  were  found  at  low  spring  tides.  The  Gbb  tide  sets 
strongly  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  the  flood  to  the  S.E.  over  the  ledge. 

At  80  yards  South  of  the  Whittle  is  another  rock,  on  which  is  4f  fathoms  of  water. 
To  the  N.W.,  at  2^0  yards  distance,  are  other  rocks  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  and  i 
fathoms.  Between  the  two  rocks  the  depths  are  11  and  11)  fathoms.  Upon  these 
dangers  the  ebb  tide,  which  is  very  strong,  sets  S.  by  E.  and  the  flood  E.8.E. 

For  the  purpose  of  marking  the  exact  position  of  the  Whittle  Rock,  two  beacons 
ha*e  been  erected  at  the  back  of  Bn&el's  Bay,  three  miles  North  of  the  Cape  Light- 
house. The  upper  one  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  coast,  is  painted  black,  and  can 
be  seen  a»  soon  as  the  Cape  is  rounded.  The  lower  beacon  is  painted  white,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.N.E.  of  the  landing  placa  in  Buffel'a 
Bay.  These  beacons  each  consist  of  a  spar  carrying  a  flat  board  at  their  summits, 
about  22  and  20  feet  high.  They  are  in  one  when  bearing  W.  by  B.,  by  compasr, 
and  are  1,700  yards  apart. 

There  are  also  two  other  marks  near  to  and  beyond  the  dockyard  in  Simon's  Bay. 
The  top  of  a  hill,  bearing  N.W.  \  N.  of  the  arsenal,  has  been  whitewashed,  and  there 
is  a  while  beacon,  with  staff  and  ball,  behind  the  commandant's  house.  These  last 
bear,  when  in  one,  N.N.W.  j  W.,  and  the  junction  of  this  buarini;  and  that  of  the  two 
bertons  above  named  mark  the  summit  most  dangerous  on  the  Whittle  Bank.  Thera 
are  two  sand  patches  near  the  whitewashed  mark  similar  to  it,  and  the  bottom  is  oot 
visible  in  damp  weather,  so  that  it  is  not  a  very  good  mark.  By  keeping  these  marks 
a  point  open  of  each  other,  either  way,  yon  will  avoid  the  rocks.* 

The  other  marks  for  clearing  the  shoal  are  very  remarkable  in  clear  weather.  The 
long  mark  is  Chapman  Peak,  a  high  peaked  hill  over  Hont  Bay,  just  open  to  the 
right  of  Elsey  Bay  Peak  N.  by  W.  j  W.;  thwart  mark,  the  thira  notch,  counting  to 
the  right  (on  a  nill  situated  beyond  Little  Smidt's  Winkel  Bay),  on  with  the 
shoulders  of  the  high  land  nearest  the  sea,  and  joining  on  with  Simou's 
Bay  i  therefore,  by  keeping  the  three  notches  well  open,  nntil  the  pt-ak  of  Elsey  Bay 
and  hill  beyond  seem  in  one,  or  the  hill  furthest  off  rather  open  to  the  left,  will  carry 
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It  wcniM  be  kdviMbie  for  •tntogen  eomhi^  into  Sitoon'*  Bay,  «fter  puang  Uw 
C«pe,  to  itsw  direDtlTin  for  Pkuliu  Berg,  keyring  np  tlie  wcMern  Aon  at  wij  «od- 
venient  distanee,  nntil  tbey  open  the  Muid-hilb  in  Simoa't  Bay.  This  faighMt  wnd- 
hill  appears  like  a  road  OTer  the  moontain.  Just  opening  Block  Uonas  Pout,  u  liks- 
wiM  a  good  mark  for  clearing  the  Whittle,  and  for  running  into  the  bay ■ 

A  ship  frooi  the  aovthward,  on  mpproaohing  False  Bar,  will  duamjr 
the  ridge  of  nigged  movotaina  that  terminate  in  Table  Bar.  In  ckH 
weather,  the  Table  Monntata  mar  be  dMingniahed  at  the  distance 
of  aOleagnes.  On  the  eastern  ride  of  False  ^&7,  from  the  |Htchof 
Cape  FsJM,  northward,  another  ridge  of  monntaina  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  and  thenoe  to  the  north-eastward.  The  interval 
between  the  high  lands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bay  is  low  snd  level  i 
and  some  monntains,  which  may  be  seen  over  it,  arc  at  a  great  dis- 
tance up  the  eonotrj^.  Cape  Hangklip,  on  the  eastern  ride,  so  mnoh 
resembles  e  gnn-qnoin,  that  it  cannot  M  mistaken. 

On  coming  into  the  bav  from  the  westward,  with  a  N.W.  wind,  a 
ship  may  pan  to  the  sonlDward  and  eastward  of  the  Bellows  and  An- 
vil, at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  or  according  to  oircnmatanaes.  From  ^^^_  - 
abreast  of  the  Bellows,  at  3  or  3  miles,  haul  np  no  highei  than  E.S.B.  ^^H  3 
or  E.  by  S.,  nntil  yon  have  ran  S  or  6  mile*  in  this  curectaon,  whence  ^^H9  ^ 
yon  may  steer  to  the  E.N.E.  and  N.B.  till  the  Cape  bears  W.N.W.,  ^^H  ^ 
and  you  will'be  clear  of  the  sunken  rocks.  In  advandng  thus,  yon  ^^^U  * 
may  always  gain  a  proper  anchoring  ground,  in  ease  of  a  calm,  or 
an  nnforeseeQ  shifting  of  the  wind. 

On  the  western  shore  of  False  Bav,  at  2  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Point,  is  Buffel's  Bay,  a  imall  indentation  in  the  eoast  line, 
marked  by  a  white  Band  patob.   The  depth  of  water  is  4  or  6  fethonw,  ^^^i   - 

near  the  shore,  and  in  a  N.W.  breeze  a  verael  may  anchor  oS  it  in  8  ■^H   ^ 

to  10  fathoms;  if  unable  to  beat  to  windward,  ttUB  is  preferable  to  ^^^i   - 

going  to  sea.    There  is  a  fishing  establish ment  and  a  lauding  place 
la  the  bay. 

Ships  may  anchor  in  2S  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  Cape  Point 
S.  t  E.  and  Paolus  Berg  N.  )  B.,  distant  from  shore  1}  miles.  Here 
it  will  be  smooth  in  a  north-wester,  and  if  a  south-easter  comes  on, 
Toa  will  have  room  to  weigh,  cast,  and  mn  up  to  Simon's  Bar.  Ships 
have  ridden  out  strong  lonth-easters  at  anchor  off  Bnffels  Bay,  but 
with  conriderable  risk.  Between  Bn&ela  Bav  and  Smitbwinkle  Bay, 
H  miles  further  North,  the  shore  is  overlooked  by  fonr  shsrp  peaks. 
Off  both  horns  of  Smitbwinkle  Bay,  rocks,  some  of  which  are  above 
water,  project  one-third  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

Killer  Point  (focmerly  known  as  Smitbwinkle  Point),  is  about 
T  miles  from  Cape  Point,  and  i  frwn  Roman  Rock  Lighthouse.  It  is 
the  moat  prominent  point,  and  under  the  highest  land,  between  the 
Cape  ana  Simon's  Bar.  Miller  Point  runs  off  to  a  ledge  of  dry 
rocVs,  beyond  which  tnere  is  an  isolated  rook  one  oable  to  the  louth- 
eastiraTd.  This  outer  rock,  which  is  about  9  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  has  11  fathoms  water  close  outside  it,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
passed  as  close  as  convenient.  Inside  this  rock  the  soundings  arc  12 
fathoms  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point. 

A  mile  to  the  northward  of  Miller  Point  is  Sockiand  Point,  which 
also  has  dry  rocks  off  it,  with  deep  water  about  them.  This  pcnnt 
bsA  not  been  much  examined,  and  nad  better  be  given  a  berth  of  half 
a  mile.  Next  to  Bockland  Point,  and  distant  from  it  1  ^  miles,  oomes 
Ojkttand  Point,  with  a  few  rocks  off  it.  Here  the  coast  may  be  ap^«ached  to  c 
third  of  a  mile  from  shore. 
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Pran  BaitiiwiDltle  B«y  to  Rockland  Point  the  ooast  U  htiy,  the  hilb  ruing  to  a 
height  at  2,200  feet,  ahnost  abruptly  from  the  bm.  To  the  aorthwkrd  of  UodilMid 
the  hills  recede  w,  Htf  le  from  the  «ea.  The  depth  of  nater  along  tbia  coaat,  at  the  dia- 
tuioe  of  a  mile,  appean  to  be  ttam  20  to  2d  uthoms. 

Noah't  Ark  ii  dtnated  8.E.  f  E.,  S  cables  from  Blockhonae  Poiati  the  Muthem 
poiat  of  StniHi'B  Baj  i  it  i»  3  cablea  fMm  shore,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Oatland  Point.  Noah's  Ark  is  a  flat-topped  rook,  about  100  feet  lone  hj  30  ftat 
high.  From  it,  in  a  N.N.W,  direction,  to  the  distance  of  3J  cables,  the  gronnd  is 
ahetlow  and  fool,  having  on  it  the  Nimrod  Bock,  in  B  feet  water,  and  terminating 
with  tlie  Pkanix  Sock,  which  has  but  3  feet  water  over  it.  This  latter  daneer  is 
marked  by  a  beooon,  Wing  N.N.W.  half  a  cable  from  it,  with  the  word  "  Rock  " 
painted  on  its  flag.  Tne  water  is  deep  close  ronnd  Noah's  Ark,  sare  on  the  north-east 
aide,  where,  at  30  yards  off,  there  are  2|  ftithonis ;  bnt  it  may  be  approaohed  within  a 
■hip's  length.  There  is  a  passage  inside  Noah's  Ark,  bnt  it  shoDM  on  no  aooonat  be 
attempted. 

MmdUow  Rode,  with  32  feet  on  it  at  low  water  springs,  bears  S.E.  )  E.  2  cables 
from  the  S.W.  end  of  Noah's  Aik,  and  rises  to  a  shat^  peak,  the  summit  of  which  is 
M  mall  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  keep  the  lead  on  it. 

The  cross  bearings  br  Mudatone  Rook  are  the  sonth-weat  end  of  Noah's  Ark  on 
with  the  North  comer  of  Mr.  Osmond's  (Mount  Cnrtis)  Oarden-wall,  N.W.  i  W.  t  ■ 
nmajkable  round  rook  on  the  beach  on  with  Anderson's  Cottage;  also  the  Roman 
Books,  a  sail's  breadth  open  of  the  foot  of  Huysen  Berg.  This  rock  was  disootered 
lij  a  Ashing  bo«t  <a  H.M.S.  Maiiblane  in  Pebmary,  1B30. 

SIKOV'S  BAT.— Eleven  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Ca^  Punt,  within  False 
Baf,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  inonntain  on  the  coast,  lies  Simon's  Bay,  into 
whwh  yon  may  put,  in  that  season  when  Table  Bay  is  unsafe,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
months  at  Hay,  June,  July,  and  August,  or  when  other  eireumitances  render  it  neces- 
sary. Though  this  place  is  not  more  than  a  lorae  cove,  sheltered  only  from  the 
winds  between  the  North  and  S.K.  coming  by  uie  West,  yet  those  of  the  other 
qnarters,  which  eome  f^m  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  or  from  the  mountains  bordering 
Ute  coast,  never  blow  there  so  strong  as  to  endan^r  the  shipping;  so  that  it  may  be 
looked  npon  as  asafe  retreat,  wherein  you  may  he  sheltered  nom all  winds;  be«des, 
at  Simon  s  Bay,  yon  meet  with  all  the  supplies  whioh  a  vessel  may  need  after  a  long 
mn,  or  in  oose  ofoamage  to  her  rigging.  Here  are  magazines  of  marine  stores :  and 
victnalling,  with  other  neceasariBe,  are  procured  from  the  Cape  Town,  which  is  not 
above  e  leagues  off.  You  may  wood  and  water  here  as  readily  as  in  any  port  of 
Enrope ;  and  even,  in  case  of  necessity,  brave  down  by  a  hulk.  But  there  is  now  a 
patent  slip  flt  for  vessels  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  which  can  be  lightened  to  a  draught 
of  16  feel- 
Supplies  are  proenred  from  this  place,  and  if  more  are  required  they  can  be  had 
from  Cape  Town,  the  road  from  which  has  been  much  improved.  The  water  is  ex- 
oellenL  For  men-of-war  it  is  brought  alongside  in  a  tank-vessel,  oonlatning  about 
70  tons.  There  is  a  smaller  tsnk-verael  for  merohant  ships,  containing  about  0  tons, 
but  the  dockyard  tank  is  frequently  lent  to  water  merchant  ships  on  application. 
Fish  is  abnndant  in  the  bay,  and  the  beaches  aro  good  for  hauling  the  seine.* 

The  country  being  mountunons,  little  or  nothing  is  produced  hen,  and  there  are 
few  housee,  exclusive  of  the  publio  buildings;  these  compose  the  arsenal  and  dook- 
j«rd;  one  of  them  has  a  dock. 


•  Qwfiwt. — There  is  a  fish  in  Simon's  Bay  commooly  called  toad-flsh.  It  is  about  six 
inchssloDg:  back  dark,  with  deep  black  stnpes ;  belly  whit«,  with  bint  yellow  faldbm: 
it  swims  near  the  surface,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  on  linea  employed  fishing.  When 
taken  from  the  water  it  put&  out  considerably.  Should  any  portion  of  the  Ssh  be  eaten, 
Seath  ensues  in  a  iew  minutes. — Xtnif.  Jmminm, 
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Time  Sional. — A  circnlu  disc,  attaclied  to  %  lever  arm,  working  on  k  mast,  haa 
been  esteblished  close  to  Simoo's  Town  telegraph  office,  for  the  pnrpote  of  giving  to 
veaseU  in  Simon's  Bay  the  instant  of  1  P.M.  Cape  ObservatoTj  mean  time.  At  5S 
minQtei  past  noon  the  diac  ia  raited  to  a  right  anrle  with  the  mast,  and  it  falls  at  the 
instant  of  1  P.M.  The  latitude  of  the  Time  Signal  is  34°  11' 30'  S.,  long.  I*- 13>  43.S- 
East  of  Greenwich,  and  it  is  1 1.7  aeconda  West  of  the  Cape  Observatorj. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  insulation  of  the  felesraph  wire,  the  Simon's  Ba;^'  time- 
ball  sometimes  fails.  On  these  occasions  the  ball  is  kept  up  until  tiro  o'clock,  and 
then  slowlj  lowered. 

Iron  and  other  veasela  deniroos  of  testing  their  compaasee,  to  aacertain  the  local 
attraction,  will  And  it  convenient  to  oae  a  conspicnons  sharp  peak  near  Cape  Hang- 
klip,  instead  uf  having  a  person  on  shore  taking  simultaneoos  observations.  The  tme 
bearing  of  this  peak  from  the  anchorage  is  S,  71°  0.'  i2'  E. ;  and  as  the  peak  is  22 
miles  distant,  the  bearing  will  not  be  matoriallj  affected  by  the  change  of  position  of 
the  vessel  in  any  part  of  the  anchorage. — Sir  7'hoi.  MacUar. 

SOHAH  ROCKS. — Theae  are  a  cluster,  one  of  which  is  ont  of  water,  die  rort 
awash,  surronnded  by  foul  rocky  gronnd,  occupying  an  extent  of  three-ten  tha  of  a  mile 
radios  from  the  centre  one. 

LIGHTH0TI8B,— A  light  towei  has  recently  been  completed  on  theae  rocks;  it  i» 
circular,  of  iron,  and  4H  feet  high;  the  lower  half  is  painted  black,  the  upper  half 
white.  It  stands  N.E.  by  E.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Nosh's  Ark,  and  E,  by  S. 
11  mile  ftom  the  Dockyard  clock.  It  exhibits  a  revolving  white  light  which  shows  a 
bright  face  for  the  space  of  12  seconds  even  half  minuU.  It  is  placed  64  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  uiou Id  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  12  naile*. 
It  is  from  the  desiK'ns  of  Mr.  Alex.  Gordon.  Being  in  a  very  exposed  sitnation,  it  has 
been  recently  said  to  be  unsafe. 

Cattor  Jtork  is  detached  from  the  Roman  Rocks  clnster,  and  lies  N.N.E.  j  B.  2| 
cables  thim  the  light  tower.  It  has  only  15  feet  water  on  it  \  its  position  ia  marked 
by  a  beacon,  with  s  tki]i  attached,  having  the  word  "  Rock,"  painted  on  it.  Between 
the  rock  and  the  lighthouse  there  ate  patches  of  10  and  24  feet  water. 


Seal  Iiland  is  a  low  rocky  isiet,  half  a  mile  in  length.  North  and  Snuth,  and  two 
tenths  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  lies  E.  4  S.  6|  miles  from  the  Roman  Rocka  Lijcht- 
house.    It  is  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  usually  breaks. 

Landii^g  is  difficult,  except  in  very  smooth  water.  This  island  aboands  in  guano, 
end  is  theresoit  of  penguins,  whose  eggs  may  be  collected  in  cooMderable  nnmbiersat 
the  proper  season. 


The  Eatlettt  Shoal  is  situated  S.R.  )  E.  about  3^  miles  from  the  centre  of  Seal 
Island.  It  is  nearly  drv  in  olacea  at  low  water,  and  appears  to  be  extensive :  it  breaks 
very  heavily  after  N.W.  gales. 

The  gronnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eastern  Shoal,  Seal  Island,  and  the  York  Shoal 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examiuoi),  but  as  they  lie  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
vessels,  the  want  of  soundings  has  not  been  of  so  much  importance. 

Another  shoal,  bearing  S.E.  l^  E.  from  the  Eastern  Shoal,  is  said  to  exist,  and  to 
break  sometimes.  Lieutenant  Adeane,  of  U.M.8.  Bruk,  when  crossing  from  Simon'a 
Bay  to  the  Strand  in  a  boat  in  1801,  observed  a  break  about  corresponding  to  this 
position.  - 

DI&ECnOHS.— r««««^y>-o»i  i/i«  tet§itoard  bound  for  Simon's  Bay,  ttlvt  round- 
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ing  the  Capr  of  Qood  Hope,  tnd  b«in^  post  the  Bellow*  Rock  at  half  a  mile  diatanoe, 
keep  im  to  the  East  till  Vasoo  de  Gama  Peak  comes  open  to  the  eaEtward  of  the 
LiirhthoDae  Hill,  or  until  Else;  Peak  comes  open  of  Hillsr  Point  N.  ^  S,,  when  yon 
win  be  to  the  eastward  of  the  Anvil.  Then,  having  brought  the  southern  end  of  the 
lofty  Zwarlkop  range  {which  is  orer  (ho  northern  side  of  Smithwinkle  Bar),  to  bear 
N.W.  bv  W.  i  W.,  keep  the  light  on  Cape  Point  between  S.S.W.  J  W.  and  8.W.  j 
W.,  nnttl  the  Roman  Rock  Light  bears  between  N.  and  N.  bv  W.  J  W.,  then  you 
~  IT  haul  towards  it.  These  limits  leave  the  roclu  off  Miller  Point  on  the  one  hand, 
i  the  Whittle  Rock  on  the  other,  half  a  mile  distant. 
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The  following  directions  are  also  recommended : — After  rounding  the  Cape,  shape 
k  coarse  to  pass  Miller  Point  at  from  one  to  2  miles  distance,  taking  care  not  to 
bring  the  Cape  Lighthouse  to  the  westward  of  S.W.  f  W.,  or  the  Roman  Itock  Light- 
house to  the  westward  of  N.  bj  W.  J  W.,  until  past  the  Whittle.  Yon  may  then 
ahape  jour  coarse  to  roand  Noah's  Ark  at  a  cables  distance  or  more,  taking  care  (if 
R  large  ship]  to  open  Blockhouse  Point  to  the  northward  of  Noah's  Ark  before  getting 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  pass  outside  Maidstone  Rock. 
When  past  Noah's  Ark,  do  not  bring  it  to  the  eastward  of  S.  by  E.  until  the  block- 
house bears  W.  bj*  b. 

If  the  vessel  is  to  work  up  to  the  eastward  of  the  Whittle,  the  Roman  Rook  Light 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  N.  of  N.N.W.  J  W.,  in  order  to  avoid  that  rock;  nor  to 
the  westward  of  N!>V.  by  W.  jt  V,'.,  so  as  to  give  a  suffident  berth  to  Seal  Island  and 
the  shoal  near  it  Bat  by  whichever  of  those  channels  a  ship  approaches,  short  tacka 
ahonld  be  made  until  certain  of  being  within  d  miles  of  the  light. 

With  a  leading  wind  the  Roman  Rock  Light  may  be  brought  to  bear  N.  by  W., 
which  will  clear  the  Whittle]  and  that  coarse  should  be  continued  tilt  within  a  mile 
of  the  light.  The  light  mast  then  be  well  opened  on  the  port  bow,  so  as  to  round  it 
Kt  not  tees  than  half  a  mile  distance.  When  the  light  has  been  brought  to  bear 
8.B.W.,  steer  in  West  for  the  anchorage,  and  bring  up  in  14  to  10  fathoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

Vessels  from  the  eastward  shonld  not  bring  the  light  to  bear  more  westerly  thui 
N.W.  i  W.,  by  which  they  will  clear  all  danger  off  Cape  Hangklip.  A  tongne  of 
low  land  stretches  from  this  cape  in  a  S.W.  g  W.  diiection  for  4^  miles,  rendering 
caution  necessary  in  passing  Hangklip  in  hazy  weather,  especially  if  bound  into 
Simon's  Bay.  If  boond  for  Table  Bay  troin  the  eastward,  vessels,  after  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  passing  Slang  Kop  Point,  should  not  shut  in  the  light  with 
that  point  until  the  lights  on  Oreen  Point  becoqie  visible,  which  will  be  on  an  E.  by 
N.  i  N.  bearing.  This  course  will  lead  abont  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Vulcan 
Kock,  which  lies  off  the  northern  point  of  entrance  to  Hont  Bay ;  a  course  for  Table 
Bay  may  then  be  shaped  with  safety. 

The  common  channel  for  ships  entering  Simon's  Bay  is  between  Nosh's  Ark  and  the 
Roman  Rocks,  a  width  of  sCTeu-tenths  of  a  mile  ;  but  if  the  wind  be  N.W.,  the  pas- 
sage East  and  North  of  tlie  RomAn  Rooks  must  be  taken,  as  it  affords  better  working 

Ships  boand  for  Simon's  Bay  have  frequently  mistaken  Muieenberg,  a  mountain 
2,000  fbet  high,  which  rises  from  the  shore  at  (he  north-west  corner  of  False  Bay,  for 
the  high  hill  over  the  South  side  of  Simon's  Bay,  and  have,  in  consequL'ncc,  been 
stranded  on  Muizenberg  beach,  the  lowness  of  which,  coupled  with  the  dazzling 
colour  of  the  sand  of  which  it  is  composed,  censing  it  to  be  of  similar  appearance  to 
the  Borrounding  water.  To  prevent  this  mistake,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
first  or  westeramoet  patch  of  white  sand,  extending  high  up  the  hills,  is  situated  to 
the  northward  of  Simon's  Bay.  The  sand  patches,  four  in  number,  are  conspicnous 
even  at  night,  ami  in  steering  for  Simon's  Bay  they  will  be  ahead,  and  on  the  itar- 
board  bow ;  whereu,  if  the  vessel  is  steering  for  Mutzenberg  Beach,  they  will  all  be 
on  the  port  bow.    These  remarks  may  appear  unnecessary  with  the  light  on  the 
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Romui  Hocks,  bnt,  notwitiiitanduig  thui  w*eral  ihipt  htve  made  the  miatake ;  om 
nn  on  ehore,  ind  •oTsml  others  were  only  nred  hy  andtormg  doM  to  Um  beaah,  froa 
which  they  were  nsened  by  unituioe  from  Simoa'a  Bay. 

It  vhonld  be  remembered  that,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  iwid  nitch  over  BttfleTi 
Bay,  these  are  the  oa\j  oand  patchee  on  the  Weet  nde  of  False  Bay. 

Obaerre,  alio,  that  the  aoundin^  weatward  of  Seal  Island  for  11  mile  an  IS  and 
10^  bthomt,  rock,  gravel,  and  bita  of  sheila;  aod  from  thence  toElsey  Bay  14  and 
14}  fathoms,  dean  white  sand  (the  saod  i«  not  so  white  and  dean  in  any  othv  part 
of  the  bay) ;  therefore,  in  thick  weather,  shonld  yon  get  so  far  into  the  bay  aa  to  have 
14  fethomsclean  white  sand,  or  IS  bthoms,  rock,  gravel,  and  bit*  of  ahella,  yonahoald 
immediately  ste«r  to  the  westward,  or  andior  acoording  to  circmustaDeea. 

If  apprehennve  of  being  near  the  Whittle  in  thick  weather,  it  may  be  of  aerriee 
to  know  that  on  ita  aoath-east,  Sonth,  and  sonth-weat  sides,  at  half  a  mile  diitanoe, 
the  sDundinga  are  22  and  23  fhthoms,  larf^  bits  of  whitish  shell  withont  any  wild : 
the  eame  bottom,  to  24  ejid  20  fathoms,  will  he  firand  in  some  other  plaoea  in  tke 
Tieinity  of  this  rock,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  bay  are  there  noh  aonndiuga. 

At  Vlght- — Bounding  the  Cape  when  boand  to  Simon's  Bay,  it  ia  not  easy  to 

C'  ;e  your  distance  so  as  to  give  the  Bellows  and  Anvil  a  goDdlieTth.  Perhaps  the 
way  is  to  observe  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  light  above  the  horison,  uid  so 
oalevlate  yont  diatance  la  take  it  trota  the  tnrerse  table,  the  li^t  being  816  fM 
above  the  sea. 

When  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  Anvtl,  shape  a 
ward  so  as  to  faring  the  Cape  Light  to  bear  B.W.  1  8.,  and  m 
Ing  until  the  Roman  Rook  Light  bears  N,  |  W.,  then  steer  N.  (  W.,  altering  course  a 
little  to  the  eastward  on  approeobing  within  a  ooople  of  miles  of  the  Roman  Bock 
Light,  BO  as  to  open  it  on  the  port  bow  and  round  it  at  not  leia  than  one-third  of  a 
mUe  distance.  When  the  light  bean  8.S-W.,  steer  in  Weet  for  the  anchorags,  ^d 
bring  up  in  14  to  10  bthoms. 

Unless  thorongbly  acquainted  with  the  navigation  and  favoured  vrith  moonlight! 
ahipe,  at  night,  should  always  pass  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  Roman 
Books. 

Vessels  coming  inside  the  Whittle  should  keep  the  light  on  Cape  Pdut,  betwees 
8.S.W^  W.  and  S.W.  1  W.,  until  the  Roman  Bock  Light  bears  between  North  and 
N.  by  W.  t  W.,  when  they  may  haul  towards  it.  These  limits  leave  the  nicka  c^ 
Miller  Point,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Whittle  Bank,  on  the  other,  half  a  mile 
distant. 

OantiOB  is  neoessary  in  misty  weather  against  the  poesibility  of  mt»tnHnp  the 
light  on  the  Roman  Rooks  for  the  light  on  Cape  Paint,  as  they  are  both  ifivofving, 
and  only  10  mile*  apart.  The  diatinotion  consists  in  the  difleimioe  of  interv&l  of  revo- 
Intion,  the  light  on  Cape  Pdnt  showing  its  bright  face  every  minute,  and  the  light  on 
Roman  Bocu  every  l^lf  minute. 

Battteard  of  th«  IFAttti*.— Ohearve  that  the  Whittle  ia  nearly  in  a  atnight  line 
between  Hangklip  and  Simon's  Bay.  Running  from  Simon's  Bay  do  not  bring  tka 
C^M  Light  to  tbe  southward  of  W.S.W,  nntil  the  Roman  Rock  Light  is  between  the 
bearings  of  N.N.  W.  i  W.  and  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  between  which  hearings  yon  ate 
dear  of  the  Whittle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  York  Shoal  on  the  other._  If  working 
in,  vou  should  make  short  taoks  between  the  ab(  '  ' 
L^ht  nntil  oertoin  of  being  within  S  miles  of  it. 

By  day,  Chapman  Peak  tonohing  the  western  ed^  of  tbe  sand  in  Piah-book  Bay 
leads  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  Whittle. 


are  on  the  dedine,  and  get  under  way  when  they  shift  to  West,  aa  it  is  probable  they 
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vill  TMT  fimn  Wert  to  8.W.,  Sootb  and  8.E.,  whicli  will  b«  faTonrable  fin  doubling 
tlieCape. 

Sunning  for  Simon't  Bay  in  a  Souih-Mtt«r. — It  is  not  advisable  in  %  stroD^  Boatli- 
eMter  to  mn  for  BimoD's  Bay  at  night,  for  the  gusts  of  wind  are  Tiolent,  and  then  is 
a  risk  in  brining  up ;  whereas,  if  f  on  wait  off  the  ca'pe  nnder  low  Mul  till  daylight, 
jou  will  get  into  Simoo'a  Bay  b;  7  or  8  A.ll.  without  nak. 

It  hu  been  recommended,  when  entering  Simon's  Bav,  in  a  heav;  Bonth-eaalCT, 
that  ships  should  pass  outride  the  Roman  I&cks,  bo  as  to  nave  more  room  for  ronnd- 
intf  to )  out  as  by  this  means  70a  come  in  the  last  mile  with  a  beam  wind,  there  is  a 
risk  of  sails  or  span  unless  close  reefed.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  oome  in  between  the 
Boman  Bocbe  and  Noah's  Ark,  shortening  sail  so  as  to  have  all  furled  when 
abreast  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  to  round  to  under  the  spanker  onl^.  The  sheet  sable 
shonld  invariably  be  bent,  and  the  anchor  clear,  when  entering  False  Bay  in  a 


la  Simon's  Bay,  13  or  14  sail  of  ships  may  lie  moored  in  safety.  The  new  moon 
makes  high  water  here  at  2''  44<°.  The  tide  seldom  rises  more  than  3  feet,  except 
after  a  storm,  or  some  other  oircnmstauce.  There  is  nocarrent  to  be  pereeived  in  tos 
bay  ]  the  soundings  are  also  regular,  with  a  clear  sandy  bottom. 

Ifthe  barometer  eUnds  at  30.2  to  30.3  and  falls  snddeDly  to  30.0  or  29.95,  in  nine 
oases  oat  of  ten  it  will  blow  a  strong  B.B.E.  gale.  The  Muisenberg  capped  with 
ivhite  eload  is  the  precursor  of  a  south-east  wind  ;  and  if  the  Hottentot  Holland 
range  on  the  East  side  of  False  Bay  is  also  capped,  the  south-easter  will  probably  be 
violent  and  of  long  continuance.  When  Simon's  Berg  has  a  misty  clond  on  its  sum- 
mit, rain  may  be  expected  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Eltoy  BftJ,  IJ  mile  North  of  Simon's  Bay,  is  merely  a  slisht  indentation  of  the 
Doast  without  any  shelter.  Its  North  point  is  Point  El»ey,  high  and  rocky,  with 
£1—1/  PmA,  1,200  fbet  high,  at  the  back  of  it.  Flih  Book  Bay,  another  slender  bay. 
without  shelter,  lies  to  the  North  of  this.  Adjoining  is  Xalk  Bay,  a  whaling  and 
fishing  station,  with  the  only  good  landing  on  this  shore  g  which  may  become  here- 
after of  importanoe  in  the  communication  with  Cape  Town, 

The  Jfuuan&ffr^,  a  mountain,  about  2,000  feet  high,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Fish 
Hook  Bay,  and  in  the  N.W,  corner  of  False  Bay.  To  the  eastward  of  its  base  the 
noitbem  shores  of  the  bay  are  sandy  and  low,  oontinningsofbr  18  miles.  The  shore 
has  generally  a  very  heavy  sea  breaking  on  it,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  rocks  a 
■hart  distanee  from  the  shore. 

The  whole  of  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  False  Bay  is  very  low,  and  consists  of  sandy 
downs.  At  the  feet  of  the  high  lands.  East  and  West  of  the  bay,  are  some  marah<!9 
•nd  lakes,  fed  by  numerous  streams  whieh  fall  down  their  slopes.  The  two  principal 
of  tbeas  riven  are  the  Qroottiethoe,  which  forma  a  lake,  one  arm  of  which  passes  to 
the  TiUa^  of  ConsUntia.  To  the  East  the  SUUeiAotck  passes  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  lying  inland.  The  Strand,  a  fishing  station  and  boat  harbour,  is  in  the  N.E. 
oomer  of  False  Bay. 

Oordon'l  BftT,  in  the  N.E.  oomer  of  False  Bay,  2)  miles  South  of  the  Strand, 
afibrdi  good  shelter  aMinst  all  winds  from  North  to  S.W.  by  the  East,  but  it  is  ex- 
poaod  to  thoM  from  N.  W .,  which  are  violent  in  winter.  The  North  side  of  Uie  bay 
._  _..J^  anj  )....•  i.  •  •.wall  tuuinh  ,'n  fmnt  r,f  Bome  houses,  whcro  you  msy  land,  but 


high  lands.  It  fbims  a  slender  exposed  bay,  Oilebrook  Bay,  with  a  sandy  beaoh  ; 
at  2)  miles  from  Cape  Hangklip  is  Pringle  Bay,  a  mile  wide,  rocky,  unfrequented, 
and  without  reaonrcea.  A  rivulet  &lls  into  iU  N.E.  angle.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  bay 
rie«a  Hangklip  Peak. 

8.A.O.  it) 
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OAFS  EUraKUP.  or  TAIBX  OAPB-— The  Utter  givca  tba  ume  to  Fala 

Bay  i  the  former  Dame  u  derived  from  a  qnoin-ahaped  tiill,  1 ,460  feet  high,  atttij  s 
mile  and  a  half  N.E.  team  its  extremity,  which  orerliaiiging  itt  hue  wnen  viewed 
from  the  Kiiithward,  ia  imlled  HattfkUp,  or  the  hanging  rock.  It  ia  the  easten  limit 
of  FalH  Bay,  and  makea  lihe  an  ulaud  when  approached  from  the  sonthwnrd.  A 
oonapiciioiw  land  patoh  extsadi  htl^aT  up  iti  •onth-caatem  ddo.  Cape  Haugkl^ 
li  a  low  projectioii,  on  which  the  aea  alwaya  beata  hearily,  and  has  some  rocks  ax.- 
tendiag  from  it  to  the  W.8.W.  fbr  one-third  of  a  mile  and  npwarda,  and  therefot 
■hould  not  be  made  too  free  with. 

At  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Hangklip  there  is  another  low  rocky  jnt)- 
Jeetion,  with  nnmeroas  ootljing  rocks  to  the  dicrtance  of  one  qaarter  of  a  mils,  and 
from  tJuB  the  rocky  coast  extends  easterlv  for  8  miles  to  the  Palntitt  Siotr,  a  r^od 
■tream  at  timet,  bat  the  entranoe  of  which  it  always  blocked  with  sand.  At  tfara»- 
quarteis  of  a  mile  eastward  of  this  is  a  small  ooTe,  whero  boats  may  land  at  high 
water  in  fine  weather. 

At  the  back  of  this  ooBst  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  whiob  eommenoea  at  S  mika  from 
Cape  Hangklip,  in  two  peaks  of  2,780  feet  in  height,  and  extends  br  to  the  mt- 

Saudowil  Bay  is  merely  a  sandy  beach,  nearly  straigbt,  which  extends  for  6  mika 
in  a  S.B.  direction  to  Point  Mndge,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  Ra»r  S«t  finds  its 
way^  throDgh  the  strand  to  the  sea.  At  the  sonthem  end  of  this  beach  is  a  fishing 
■tfttioa,  where  the  boat  from  the  unfortunate  Sirlttnhead  landed  after  the  wreck. 
There  is  better  landins  in  O"  Urban  Cbw,  in  S.E.  winds  and  fine  weather,  at  the  ez- 
tmmity  of  Point  Hnoge,  formed  by  many  sunken  rocks  and  masses  of  kelp. 

Point  Xudge  is  low  and  rooky,  and  mnst  not  be  passed  too  oloaely,  as  dangaroDS 
rooks  and  shoal  water  extend  for  half  ■  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it.  Like  other  capea  in 
this  vicinity,  the  high  land  is  at  some  distance  within  it,  which  should  be  considend 
at  night  time.  Onnul  Berg,  the  western  end  of  the  coest  range,  is  a  square  bluff  of 
1,370  feet  elevation,  with  a  conspicuous  pile  on  its  summit  1|  mile*  from  tlte  ex- 
tremity of  the  cape. 

WALKER  BAT* — From  Point  Mudge  the  coast  takes  a  south-east  direction  for 
4}  miles  to  Shtlt-time  Point,  then  forms  Walker  Bay,  which  has  Point  Danger  at  iti 
■outhem  extreme.  The  bay  is  remarkable  fbr  the  immense  tracts  of  sand  and  hi^ 
sand-hills  at  its  bead,  which  aroiitible  at  a  long  distsoceat  sea,  and  give  a  distinctive 
cbaraoter  to  the  land,  whioh  would  have  been  aptly  expressed  by  the  name  Sandowa. 
A  long  heavy  swell  rolls  into  the  bay,  and  the  water  is  deep  within  one  or  two  mike 
of  the  shore. 


Stan&rd  Coya,  a  small  rocky  inlet,  similar  to  D'Urban  Cove,  before  desoribed, 
also  affords  landing  in  E.  and  S.E.  winds.  It  is  in  the  rooky  aonthera  shore  at 
Walker  Bay,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Point  Banger.  There  are  severe  roeW  patches  <^  it, 
which,  with  the  heavy  swell,  render  it  less  available  than  Hydra  Bay.  Tbtn  H 
plenty  of  good  wateT  near  Stanford  Cove. 

Hydza  Bay,  two  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  Danger,  is  the  belt  anchorage  under    | 
that  point,  as  further  in  the  swell  is  heavier.    The  bay  is  easily  distinguished  by  a 
•and  patch  which  marks  the  &ce  of  the  hillock  over  it. 

If  comiDO'  in  fr^m  the  S.W.  to  anchor  in  Hydra  Bay,  the  pitch  of  Point  Danger 
ahonld  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2  or  3  miles ;  the  blnff  hill  of  Point  Hndge  may 
be  steered  for  until  the  sand  patch  is  well  open,  when  the  rockv  spit  projecting  from 
Danger  Point  will  be  cleared^  Then  haul  up  toi  the  bajr,  and  anchor  in  13  or  1< 
fkthoms,  about  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  fi^im  the  shore,  taking  care  to  give  a  2-(hthams 
rocky  pa(«h  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  upon  which  the  sea  often  breaks,  a  vide  bartii. 
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To  eleu  thia  rocty  patch,  keep  the  low  port  of  DanMr  Point  open  of  the  ftanta  of 
MOat  which  ue  between  it  and  the  anchorage.  H.H.S.  Hydra  anchored  in  12  &- 
thoma,  with  DninfontaiDberK  pile  bearing  B.S.E.,  Bontherlj ;  extreme  of  Danger 
Point  S-W.  br  W.  1  W.,  and  the  sand  patch  in  H;dra  Bay  S.S.E.  )  E.,  aoutherlj. 

Tides.— The  rise  of  the  tide  (abont  S  feet)  and  the  eetablishment  (2>'  44°>}  at  3i- 
vaoa't  Bay,  Dver  Iiknd,  and  Stmys  Bay,  are  verr  nearly  the  mow,  and  the  atream 
of  tide  along  tne  whole  coaat  between  C^pe  Hangiilip  and  Stmys  Bay  ia  inoonaider- 
able  and  nncertain. 

DAVOER  FOIHT,  S.S.E.  }  E.,  nearly  2S  miles  from  Cape  Hangklip,  waa  for- 
marl^  called  Bluff  Point,  but  very  improperly,  as  the  high  land,  as  Haa  been  befote 
mentioned,  is  four  miles  and  a  half  within  it.  It  ia  a  tongue  of  low  hummock  land, 
prtnecting  into  the  sea  abont  4J  miles  from  the  base  of  Dniofonteinbor^,  which  ia 
1,130  feet  high,  and  a  conapicuoua  and  remarkable  bluff  hill  from  every  point  of  view 
at  sea.  Thia  point  aflbrda  shelter  from  the  S.E.  galea  of  aummer  to  ships  of  any  size. 
The  sonndinga  are  irregular  off  Danger  Point.  If  approaching^  it  at  night,  do  not  go 
into  leea  than  35  or  40&thoms ;  that  ia  S  or  0  milea  off  the  point. 

BIBXEVHEAS  KOCX.— Several  detached  sunken  rocks  ai-e  met  with  off  thia 
part  of  the  coast,  the  meet  dangerons  of  which  lies  abont  a  mile  from  the  pitch  of  the 
point,  with  12  or  14  feet  water  on  it.*  There  ia  a  clear  channel  between  the  Birken- 
head Bock  and  the  reef  of  snnken  rocks  stretching  out  frvm  tho  western  angle  of 
Point  Danger.  The  sea  breaks  with  great  vioience  on  the  rock,  but  often  at  intervals 
of  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  bay,  formed  on  the  Bonth-eaatem  side  of  Point  Danger, 
ia  the  month  of  the  Uilkraal  Btvar,  atmall  stream,  oliecked  at  ita  junction  with  the 
Ma  by  sand. 

STER  ISLASD,  S.E.  by  S.  6)  milea  fri.m  Point  Danger,  ia  a  low  n>cky  islet 
visible  bnt  a  short  distance  at  sea.  In  its  centre  and  higher  parts  a  little  spinaeh 
grows,  and  it  is  the  abode  of  numerons  rabbits  (similar  to  the  En^liaM,  gulls,  c 


morants,  pelicans,  and  penrnins.  Get/ier  Island,  one-qnarter  of  a  mile  S.E.  by  8.  of 
Dyer  Island,  is  smaller  and  somewhat  higher,  and  the  resort,  in  certain  seasons,  of 
BCtkls,  for  killing  which  there  was  formerly  a  permanent  eatabliahment  on  Dyer 
Island.  These  ulaoda,  together  with  the  nnmerons  rocks,  estendinE  nearly  1)  mile 
to  the  westward  of  them,  form  a  natural  breakwater,  nnder  which  veasela  of  any 
aise  may  And  shelter  in  8.  and  S.E.  galea. 

Landing  is  not  good,  and  at  times  impracticable.  The  best  is  near  a  small  staff  and 
ahed,  the  marks  of  a  diauaed  sealing  atation. 

Anchorage. — Dyer  and  Oevaer  Islands,  being  low  and  white,  are  made  out  with 
difBcalty  when  aeen  against  the  sand-hilja  on  the  adjacent  coast.  In  approaching 
them  from  the  southirard,  the  dan^r  to  be  avoidea  ia  the  reef  of  annken  rocu 
stretching  to  the  weatward  tron  the  islands,  npon  which  aeveral  of  H.M.  ahipa  have 
struck,  and  which  ia  moat  dangerons  in  fine  weather,  when  the  sea  does  not  break. 
It  will  be  cleared  by  keeping  the  entrance  of  Point  Danget  on  with  the  valley  in  tiie 
high  land  near  Cape  Hangklip,  nnljl  the  highest  part  of  Oe^ sor  Island  is  in  line  with 
the  Qnoin.  Then  haul  up  for  Dninfontetnberg  (Uie  bluff  hill  behind  Point  Danger), 
and  when  the  extreme  of  Dyer  Island  ia  in  line  with  the  Quoin,  ateer  for  the  Qnoin, 


■  Thin  rock  iB  memorable  sa  ths  scene  of  the  terrible  wreck  of  H.M.  ateam  troop  abip 
Biritn/uad,  at  2  a.m.  of  Fobniary  2Sth,  1 862.  She  left  England  with  troops  for  the  Caf&e 
war,  tben  Tigoroaaly  carried  on,  with  630  souls  on  board,  and  reached  Bimon's  Bay  Feb. 
23Td,  after  a  pusaage  of  47  days.  Leaving  this  ancborage  in  the  evening,  ahe  ftmck  the 
following  morning  oo  the  rocks  off  Point  Danger,  wluln  going  full  speed,  and  in  less  tiias 
twenty  minuteanotaparticle  of  her  was  visible.  The  venael  instantly  broke  a;p-,  and  4U 
of  tho  i^cers,  seamen,  soldiers,  and  boys,  ont  of  the  630  peraons  on  board,  peridied.— Set' 
"United  SerriceGaMtts"  April,  1852. 
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uid  uehor  in  10  MhomB,  with  the  extremea  of  Dyer  Isluid  bearing  S.3.E.  |  E.  ud 
8.S.W.  i  W.,  lontherl; ;  Dninfonteinbeiv  Pile  N.  bj  E. ;  axtreme  of  Duger  Point 
N.W.lK.;  and  Oatmer'a  Qnoio  Pile  B.E.  The  bottom  iB  aud,  and  th«  boUiD^ 
granad  good,  but  the  reef  affords  no  sbelter  ^m  8.W.  windi,  and  the  anchong*  » 
safe  onlj  aa  long  na  tlie  wind  is  not  to  the  weetward  of  S.S.W. 

There  is  a  nanow  channel,  with  a  depth  of  3  fathonu  between  the  Eaat  end  «f 
Djet  Island  and  the  rock  above  wKter  insbora,  which  a  amall  veaael  miglit  find  pn«- 
ticable  under  &voarable  circnmstances,  but  it  cannot  be  reoommended,  and  the  Ma 
breaki  quite  across  it  in  S.E.  or  soatherlj  winds. 

Coatt. — From  Danger  Point  to  Quoin  PoM,  a  distance  of  10  miles  S-E.  hj  S^ 
the  coast  is  bw  near  the  sea,  and  bMked  br  bare  ragged  hills  of  moderate  elevatioa 
one  of  which,  called  Falu  Quoin,  Irom  ite  anape,  is  888  feet  high,  and  about  half  waj 
bctwoGD  Danger  and  Quoin  Points.  A  long  (le«Tj  swell  constantly  breaks  on  ttw 
shore,  which  la  inaccesaible. 

Abont  half  waj  between  Dyer  Island  and  Qooin  Point  are  two  rocky  patolies.  If 
miles  off  shore,  npon  which  tne  lea»t  water  fonnd  was  4  btboiBs.  The  sea  breaka 
npon  them  when  there  is  any  awelL 

OmrVEE'S  QUOni  (called  by  the  Dntah  Sufft^agtber^)  is  a  conqricuoaa  blnff 
hill,  997  feet  in  height,  named  from  its  reaembtance  to  a  quoin,  which,  however,  it 
does  not  bear  when  viewed  from  the  westward. 

Quoin  Point  is  a  square  projection  of  hummocky  land,  tnm  the  base  of  Uie  Ona* 
nera  Qnoin,  and  is  3}  miles  from  it.  It  is  fronted  by  sanksn  rocks  to  the  distance  of 
IJ  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  diatingnished  when  seen  from  the  southward  by  two 
sand-hiU*  near  its  extremity. 

From  Quoin  Point  to  Cape  Agalhu,  S.E.  )  E.  16  miles,  the  coast  is  low  and  Hudy 
except  abreast  of  the  flat-topped  range  of  Zoet  Anytberg  (S30  feet),  where  the  shore 
ia  steep  and  rocky.  The  whole  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  fall  force  ix  the  ocean  •well, 
and  landing  npon  it  ia  impossible.  The  soandioRS  are  shoaler  along  this  part  oT  thn 
coast  than  they  ore  off,  and  to  the  westward  of,  the  Qnoin. 

H.M  8.  Hydra  found  tolerable  shelter  and  smooth  water,  in  a  strong  X.W.  wind, 
at  Bnehor  under  the  lee  of  tht  reeft  to  the  eastward  of  Quoin  Point,  and  it  is  j 
that  a  amall  vessel  might  find  the  same  clow  under  the  extreme  of  the  point,  b 
which  and  the  reefa  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  but  narrow  passage.  But  these  reefs 
extend  IJ  mile  offshore  to  the  East  of  the  point. 

CAPS  AQULHAS,  the  sonthemmoat  point  of  the  African  continent,  liea  at  the 
distance  of  abont  28  leagues  S.E.  J  8.  [E.S.B.  \  £.]  from  the  Cape  Pmnl  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  land  of  Agnlhas  is  even,  having  no  high  land  within  it  for  sevenl  miles  tn  any 
direction ;  bat  to  the  W.N.  W.  true,  at  the  distance  of  abont  0  leagnee  from  the  eape, 
is  the  hill  near  the  sea,  before  mentioned,  which  appears  insnlated,  and  ia  called, 
from  ita  peoaliar  former  appearance  from  the  eastwara,  the  Qmmen  Quoin.  Hub 
may  be  seen  9  or  10  league*  off.  It  ia  alwaya  to  be  recollected,  that  the  low  land  of 
the  coast  projects  rooch  Inrther  to  the  Sonth  than  any  of  the  high  load  in  the  Ticini^. 
The  edge  of  the  ahore  ia  uniformly  rocky  to  a  great  diatanoe,  both  eastward  and 
westward  of  Cape  Agnlhoa.* 


■  The  Cape  wna  vKlled  by  its  Srst  diBCOverera,  the  Portogaese,  CUo  ifu  AgtiUiai  (foo- 
iinccd  Agiiliiui),  whicb  means  NttdU'i  C^m;  and  waa  so  called,  fh>m  Uie compass  haviog 
•■ariation  here,  on  the  Brat  discovery  of  the  Cnpe.    I^gnllaa,  Aguillus,  or  Lagnllas,  nre 

-nTjrtiiinB  of  ih>'  onipnsl  nnme. 
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ThoM  from  tlie  eastward  raast  take  care  in  the  gommer  montlu,  when  tbe  S.B. 
iriiidj  prevail,  not  to  tM  to  leeward ;  for  it  will  be  verj  difficult  to  gain  False  Bav,  if 
a  ship  first  makee  the  cape  land  vhen  to  tbe  wostnaKliOf  it,  during  a  strong  S.E, 
wind.  At  times  ahipe  nom  India,  bonnd  into  Table  Bay,  have  been  obliged  to  bear 
awsf  for  St.  Helena,  in  conseqnence  of  passioK  the  cape  in  the  night,  aaa  being  un- 
able to  beat  against  a  strong  easterly  wind  and  leeward  carrent. 

Cape  .^ulhas  is  defined  to  be  the  rockj  projection  from  the  8.E.  corner  of  the 
Affnlhas  Promontorj',  the  centre  of  which  piomontor;  is  about  three-fbiutbs  of  a 
Bule  westward  of  the  projection,  and  about  200  j'ords  more  sontherly,  being  the  most 
aonthem  port  of  Attica. 


the  Deighbonring  headlands.    A  ridge-ihoped  andalating  dnmp,  rising  from  the  flat 

gionnd,  is  separated  ii  '    *        "       '  

true  East  and  West. 


gionnd,  is  separated  into  four  ridge^haped  hills  by  irregular  ravines  running   nearly 
"    land  Weef 


Viewed  at  a  distance  from  the  seaward,  easterly  or  westerly,  the  North  and  South 
elevatione  being  seen  nearly  end  on  resemble  two  oblong  hammocks  ;  bat  the  fanner, 
extending  mora  easterly,  appears  the  highest  as  seen  IWim  the  eastward.  Viewed  at 
a  distaooe  from  the  southminl,  the  South  ridge  masks  tbe  others,  save  at  their  East 
end.  The  lughest  part  of  tbe  South  rid^  is  455  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
one  mile  from  it.  On  tbe  first  nndnlation  from  the  shore,  which  is  about  55  fbet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearly  true  Bonth  of  the  highest  point  betbra  mentioned, 
the  lighthouse  is  built. 

LIOHinOTrSS. — This  important  stmctare  wss  first  illuminated  on  March  1, 
1849,  It  is  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  a  central  tower,  abont  70  feet  high,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side,  connected  by  curtain  walls.  The  tower  is  pointed  red  and 
white  bands.  It standson  an  elevation  of  61  feetabovethe  main  sea  level,  andbeare 
N.  30*  W.  mag.,  S20  yards  distant  from  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Agnthas.  Lat. 
of  the  light  !t4»4ff  ia-T,  long.  20^  ff  40" ;  and  1"  20-  2-67'  E.  of  Ureenwich  ;  or 
!•  31'  M*,  orO""  6~  7-67"  E.  of  the  Cape  Observatory.  The  position  may  be  considered 
to  be  an  exact  geographical  point. 

The  light  is  a  fixed  whitt  KgU,  at  128  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  in  any 
direction  seaward  between  E.  and  N.W.  by  W.  fr«m  the  tower,  at  the  distance  of  6 
leagaee  from  a  deck  IS  feet  high. 

The  coasts  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  eastward  are  described  in  our  DIBECTORY 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN,  186«,  to  which  tbe  reader  is  referred. 
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HYGIENIC  RULES  FOE  THE  PEE8EEVAT10N  OF  HEALTH  Df 
WESTERN  AFRICA  AND  OTHER  TROPICAL  OUKATES. 


Bt  WILLIAM  F.  DANIELL,  U.O.,  F.R.O.8.,  Staff  Stirgem. 

(A  lar^  proportion  of  the  coasta  described  in  tlie  preceding  pagM  iscompriaod 
withiD  the  tropics,  where  climate  has  so  marked  an  effect  in  anbdaing  the  health  and 
enersiea  of  those  natires  of  more  temperate  regions,  who  may  he  compelled  to  vitit  or 
reside  there.     These  cUmatorial  influences  consequently  greatly  interfere  with  the 

derelopment  of  commerce  and  the  civilization  of  the  natives  of  the  c      '  '      ~' 


mit ;  regions  ansnrpassed  in  their  fertility  and  prodnctivensM.  Tbx  Afrima 
coasts  contrast  very  nnfavonrably  with  those  of  Brasil  in  respect  of  their  ninbritj, 
owing  to  the  inflnenees  of  the  prevailing  easterly  wind  blowing  over  the  oontiDcnt, 
■nd  thus  bearing  malaria  and  deleterious  hygrometric  changes  in  the  first  joataiicwt  aad 
over  the  genial  ocean  in  the  second. 

With  these  remarks  we  would  direct  specif  attention  to  the  ensning  directions  Ibr 
the  preservation  of  health  in  these  regions.  The  well  known  talents  and  akill  of 
their  author,  who  has  fatonred  oa  with  them,  and  whose  works  have  been  fteqaently 
quoted  in  the  prerious  descriptions,  will  be  an  asanmnce  of  tbeir  efficiency  aod  im^ 
portonce. — Ed.) 

The  preaeryation  of  healtli  nnder  ordina^  circninstances  is  a  subject  of  BFriom 
consideration,  but  in  unhealthy  olimatee  it  becomes  one  of  paramount  importanee. 
Diseases  of  tropical  ooantries  differ  widely  from  those  common  to  colder  regions,  and  ■ 
in  general  have  a  less  fortunate  issue.  Engendered  fromamnltiplicity  of  sources,  tbey 
often  assnine  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  form,  run  a  sharp  and  rapid  career,  and,  if  un- 
checked, cease  with  a  melancooly  termination.  In  the  allnyial  and  swampy  districts 
of  Western  Afirica,  and  even  in  tnemore  elevated  table  lands,  the  maladies  from  whidi 
Europeans  suffer  are  those  generated  by  what  has  been  termed  maiaria,  on  cndemioo* 
epidemio  poison,  resulting  from  a  combination  of  various  local  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. In  many  instances,  when  concentrated,  they  induce  that  morbid  conditioD 
of  the  body  which  only  ends  with  life ;  and  as  the  diseBBes  theieforc  proceeding  &on 
tliese  cansee  are  not  unfirequently  developed  in  on  aggravated  form,  and  a  low  in- 
sidious type,  an  active  and  energetic  mode  of  treatment  becomes  immediately  reqai- 
eite,  '  The  climatoriaL  agencies  peculiar  to  the  maritime  countries  of  equinoctial 
Africa,  have  been  considered  to  be  more  pernicious  and  unhealthy  than  those  emanat- 
ing from  other  portions  of  the  same  continent ;  their  nature  and  predominant  charBo- 
tensties  have  not  however  been  satisfactorily  determined ;  the^  are  nevertheless  anffi- 
cieotly  deleterious  to  create  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and,  as  experimoe 
demonstrates,  demand  a  larger  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge,  to  combat  tAeir  de- 
preadnB  action  on  the  frame,  than  similar  agencies  elsewhere  within  the  tropics. 
The  necessity  for  unacclimated  persons  adopting  certun  prophylactic  measures,  as 
might  enable  them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  local  auctions,  and  modify  their 
severity,  is  too  obviously  enforced,  to  require  comment,  lliere  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  by  an  etGcient  and  judicious  code  of  sanitary  regulations,  a  tolerable  state  of 
health  may  be  maintained  in  several  of  thcso  pestilential  localities  for  a  ctmaiderablfl 
period;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  distinctly  nndenrtood,  that  tfaoogb  such  re- 
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gnltiioiu  maj  proTe  muble  to  avert  the  ucemioii  of  nckne«,  they  will  go  tax  toworda 
VMtrieting  iti  violence,  and  when  the  oitUnuy  febrile  and  d^Mtiterio  diwases  ara 
■omewlutdiTeited  of  their  more  formidable  iymptome,  they  wilt  have  lost  much  of 
that  intrMtable  choiaoter,  bo  difficult  of  maDagemeut,  and  conwquently  will  be  teU' 
deied  more  amenable  to  the  remedial  efboti  of  medicine. 

The  seeMns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  mav  be  ^vided  into  two,  vie.,  rainy  and  ^7, 
the  fonner  of  which  lb  the  moit  nnhealtn;  for  whit«  reeidents  and  voyagers.  The 
African  climate  derivee  its  pecniior  noDBitation  from  ezceaaive  atmoephOTio  bnmidity, 
conjoined  with  an  elevated  temperatnre,  and  the  coogtaint  exhalation  of  local  mlBemB, 
more  or  less  influenced  in  their  nozioua  prevalence  uid  orifpn  by  tbHoub  olcctnc 
lawB,  at  prwent  unknown  and  unappreciated.  The  following  rnlee  have  chiefly 
guided  the  anthor,  dnrin^  a  seventeen  years'  tour  of  service  in  most  of  the  conntriea 
of  WeBtem  Africa,  and  ho  has  hitherto  found  them  sufficiently  effective  to  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  health,  and  the  reduction  probably  of  an  otherwise  heavy 
mortality. 

1,  The  dteae  ehoold  be  usually  oonstitnted  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  such  woollen  fa- 
brics aa  ore  beat  adapted  for  resiBting  the  altematinK  vioissitudee  of  heat  and  cold. 
Flannel  should  be  invariably  worn  next  the  skin,  as  during  the  rains  it  reducss  the 
chilHog  influence  of  an  active  hnmiditv,  and  in  the  dry  and  hot  Beason  absorbe  the 
oopioas  perspiration  then  exhaled,  ana  by  the  moistened  medium  it  afibrds,  prevents 
direet  evaporation  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  a  resnlt  always  to  be  dreaded  in  tro* 
pical  legione.  In  the  cold  and  rainv  season,  shirts,  trowecra,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
areas,  if  composed  of  flannel,  would  be  found  to  be  the  best  means  for  resisting  the 
Injwions  action  of  a  humid  atmosphere  or  heavy  showers,  and  their  concomitant  se- 
qoelte,  rheumatism  and  fever.  The  head  cannot  be  too  carefully  protected  f^m  a 
torrid  sun,  and  thick  felt  caps,  or  straw  hats  weU  lined,  will  prove  most  serviceable. 
In  their  selection  thoee  of  a  black  colonr  should  be  avoided,  as  they  abeorb  a  greater 
dwree  of  heat.  The  feet  must  also  be  kept  well  dried,  and  woollen  socks  are  prefbr- 
abie  to  cotton,  if  they  do  not  produce  inconvenience, 

'  3.  As  personal  ckanlineas  is  in  every  country  essentially  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  it  oannot  but  otherwise  become  in  tropical  olimates  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant adjnncts,  to  other  meosuTes  deemed  imperatively  necessary.  Ablutions  of 
the  body  should  at  least  oocur  daily,  whenever  the  skin  is  not  too  much  heated,  and 
anitable  opportnnitiea  offer.  With  reference  to  cold  baths,  some  precautions  are  re- 
qaisite,  and  as  «  general  rule  they  on^ht  never  to  be  used  by  debilitated  persons, 
floavalMoentg,  or  others  subject  to  special  visceral  diseases,  or  whenever  the  body  '~ 
■^  ■•  " *- 1  fror-  '-^ =-      " •-"•  ■-■■-   -•  ■-• 


bkUkod  in  a  proAise  ewcat  mim  labour  or  exercise.  If  any  chill  or  seoaation  of  cold- 
Beea  is  expenenced  after  their  employment,  they  must  be  abandoned,  and  tepid  water 
■nbatituted,  which,  to  the  unacclimated  visitor  and  others,  would  on  tho  whole  be 
found  fiur  preferable.  Alluvial  and  muddy  water  from  creeks,  rivers,  loKOons,  and  the 
•mbonohuree  of  streams,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  should  never  be  re> 
■orted  to  for  ablnent  purposes,  if  a  purer  or  better  quality  can  be  elsewhere  obtained. 
FiltratJott  would  remove,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  impurities  that  abound  in  Aresh 
water.  The  surfaoe  of  the  skin  immediately  after  every  bath,  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  by  friction  from  a  course  towel,  if  no  prickly  heat  or  other  cutaneous  irrita- 
tioQ  exist.  When,  therefore,  the  body  or  clothes  have  been  thoroughly  wet  and 
saturated,  either  from  accidental  circnmstanoes,  from  immersions,  or  long  continued 
ezpcmre  to  heavy  rains,  the  garments  should  be  first  removed  without  deUv,  and  the 
■km  be  well  rubbed  with  strong  spirits  (rum,  Schiedam,  or  aquadente,  woula  answer], 
■ntil  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  drynees  be  indoced.  Dry  clothes  may  then  be 
Mnmad. 

3.  Undue  exposure  to  the  snn  should  be  always  avoided  g  and  great  care  is  equally 
iiiir—nrj  not  to  create  excessive  fatigue,  if  ao  exposed.  He  aolar  temperature  attains 
its  nn.TiTmiin  frgiQ  12'>  to  S' ;  all  physical  exertions  or  occupations  shonld  thraefoi* 
be  conuderably  restricted  within  these  hours.  Rest  from  alt  kinds  of  labour  daring 
mid-day  will  be  attended  by  invigorating  results.   Business  or  pleasure  avocations  Atr 
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aii7  dutuwe  ■banM  be  deferred  until  the  omder  bonn  nmx  nnriee  or  cmuet.  When- 
•oever  impentiTe  dutica  dettund  noon-day  Tuita  from  ship  to  ■hcoe,  or  ftom  hoDM  to 
hwiM.  a  eottoa  or  eilk  umbrella  muit  be  employed  to  ihield  the  lieid  and  eyw  from 
the  oppreMiTe  glare  and  heat  that  ordinarily  prevails.  From  d^  30™  to  6**  a.m.  are  tiie 
lionn  Mat  adapted  for  rioiag.  PreTions,  hawoTer  to  the  oommwcement  ot  tba  (oib 
of  the  day,  a  cnp  of  ooffoe,  tea,  or  chocolate,  shonld  be  iwallowed,  in  ootynnction  witli 
a  amaU  piece  of  bread  or  biecuit.  The  intervals  least  nafavonrablc  for  tiarelling, 
diODtiag,  or  loientiSo  eicnirsioua,  viaits,  or  general  recreatioDB,  are  from  Gi'  to  9>|  a-m., 
and  from  4^  to  1^  p.m.,  the  cooleet  portions  of  the  day.  The  time  for  repoae  variei 
from  9^  to  II**  p.m.,  or  according  to  the  previous  habtta  or  incliDations  of  each  tndi- 
vidnaL  Moderate  horse  exercise  is  preferable  to  walking,  whenever  attainable.  The 
propriety  of  iasuinf  gtringent  regulations  for  the  prohibition  of  all  persons  aleqiiD^ 
witnout  proper  shelter,  and  thereby  being  exposed  to  the  heavy  nisht  dews,  and  cold 
baneful  laod  winds,  however  pleasant  and  refreshing  they  may  be,  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  inealeated ;  for  the  aurfiue  of  the  sLiu,  relaxed  by  constant  exudations  of 
moiiiture,  is  in  that  languid  condition  which  renders  it  more  suaceptible  to  the  pre- 
disposing morbiQc  influences,  and  dysenteries  or  febrile  affections  eooner  or  later  in- 
evitably follow.     ReclinittB  on  the  damp  ground  after  protracted  exercise,  or  aleeping 


n  apartments  on  shore  witn  open  windows,  permeated  by  irregular  c 
either  from  inland  or  evening  eea  breeiee,  or  in  houses  in  close  proximity  to  awampy 
localities  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  must,  whenever  practicable,  be  avoided.      The  more 
elevated  the  quarters  are  from  the  ground  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  salnbrity, 

-■'"     ■    ^  -■■■  ■  -.---,...■        -        .  'vegetable 

1.  The  occlimtiiEation  of  European  constitntioni  to  the  exigencies  and  viciflntsdeB 
of  a  tropioal  clime,  principally  depends  on  a  partial  change  or  adaptation  of  dieL 
.  That  the  permanency  of  good  health  is  directly  infiuenecd  by  a  normal  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  there  oan  be  no  queetion ;  and  the  golden  rule  most  therefore  be,  to 
use  that  kind  of  food  beat  calculated  to  afford  due  support  to  the  body,  without  in- 
ducing subsequent  exhaustion  or  debility,  by  impuring  their  funetions  or  inereudng 
their  activity.     The  means  hitherto  discovered  most  efficient  for  the  oceom^lisliment 


erf'  this  object,  have  been  derived  from  the  experience  of  aboriginal  autiioribea.  Hw 
habita  ana  customs  of  tbe  native  tribes  will  frequently  be  found,  in  tbeee  icspecta,  a 
toleiably  sa(^  guide ;  proper  alio  wan  oe  being  made  for  the  moral' and  physicsil  ^a- 


),  previous  mode  of  living,  &o.  It  most  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  ii 
hot  eonntries  comparatively  less  food  is  reqoired  than  in  cold  onea;  and  that  tha 
Btomaeh,  after  irregular  intervals,  loses  much  of  its  animilative  powers ;  and  alUtongh 
no  preciae  system  of  dietetics  can  be  enunciated  that  would  conclusively  embrace  the 
oomprehenaive  detail*  of  this  subject,  yet  on  oidinary  maxim  may  be  thus  elieated, 
▼ic.,  that  edibles  most  nutritious  and  woolesome,  tbe  indigenous  products  of  the  place, 
asoertoined  to  be  oommonly  in  vogue,  and  propared  by  the  simple  procesKe  of  natiTe 
cookery,  should,  more  or  less,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chief  daily  meals,  the 
nnmber  of  whioh  must  be  regulated  in  aooordance  with  the  neoesritiee  of  climate  aad 
OonstitBtion.  Animal  substances  should  invariably  be  welloooked;  boiled  meat,  in 
the  form  of  soaps  and  stews,  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  same  when  nmsted.  Mon 
of  vegetable,  and  less  of  the  animal  oonstitoenta,  shonld  be  the  fdndameStat  principle 
in  the  dispoaition  of  meals.  In  tropical  Africa,  rioe,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  kona-kons, 
oocos,  and  youu^  eassada  roots,  constitute  excellent  subatitutea  for  European  wegvtm.- 
blea.  The  oleaginous  and  other  dishes  of  the  natives,  composed  mostly  of  mntton, 
Ibwia,  game,  freah  and  dried  fish,  with  palm  oil,  ochroa,  peppers,  yams,  melochiaa,* 
plantains,  and  other  esculents,  are  very  palatable  and  nourishing,  and  appear  well 
adapted  for  European  use,  if  visitors  could  only  be  induced  to  tolerate  their  some- 
vhat  nanseating  aspect.  Poultry  is  usually  cheap  and  plentiful  i  and  no  better  artiele 
of  food  could  be  purchased.  Fish  of  various  kinds,  bothoried  and  cured,  with  shrimps, 
orawfiah,  mangrove  oyatera,  &o.,  can  sometimes  be  obtained  in  large  quontitiea ;  whsn 
fresh,  they  are  in  general  of  good  flavour,  and  easy  of  digestion.  Oranges,  |niie- 
apples,  guavas,  melons,  times,  bananas,  mangoea,  papaws,  sonraops,  costard  apples, 
and  other  fruits,  if  immoderately  eaten,  tend  to  promote  indigestion  and  diarrheea, 
with  other  irritations  of  the  bowels,  and  occasionally  lead  to  more  serious  diMue. 
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Wben  desirable,  a  limited  allowanoe  shonld  be  taken  early  id  the  morning,  pi-erious 
to  breakfast  Punctuality  in  meals,  with  a  oertaia  amoant  of  rest  after  each,  ongbt 
■o  ha  as  ia  convenient  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  digeattTe  proceaa. 

The  judicioiu  dm  of  wine  and  apirils  may  be  adTooated,  rince  they  are  not  detri- 
mpntaTto  health,  and  their  daily  enjojnient  often  materially  contribnfea  to  the  alle- 
Tiation  of  that  climatic  languor  and  debility,  resulting  from  an  elevated  temperature. 
Good  afaeiry,  madeira,  and  bncelltu  ma^  be  administered  with  advantage  to  invalida 
and  othera,  and  a  few  glasaea  at  meal  times  is  productive  of  an  appropriate  stimulus 
to  the  Btomach.  Port  wine  is  commonly  too  much  adnlteratod  by  spiritnoDs  com- 
pounds, and  other  noxious  ingredients,  to  be  of  benefit.  Weak  brandy  and  mkttr 
may  be  drank  in  moderation,  throughoat  the  da^,  by  those  more  habitaated  to  the 
Qseafardeiit  spiritt,  and  wiliio  some  degree  mi ti|tat«  the  eontinuat  state  of  thint. 
C]ai«t  TBordeauz  wine)  and  vater  is  also  a  pleasant  and  cooling  beverage  to  persons 
inclined  for  weaker  potationa,  and  not  predisposed  to  visceral  relaxations,  dysenteric, 
and  othergostro-enteritio  maladies.  Abrtinence  from  aquadente  and  other  sorts  of 
inferior  ram  and  spirits  eannot  be  too  strictly  enjoined,  aa  they  not  onlf  disorder  the 
digestive  orvana,  bnt  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  system.  Malt  hqnors  should 
likewise  be  drank  with  some  cantbn,  as  Uiey  tend  to  produce  a  bilious  and  plethoric 
habit  of  body,  and  ultimately  dispose  to  apoplectic  and  congestive  diseases.  AH- 
Bopp'a  or  Bass's  pale  ale  ia,  on  the  whole,  more  preferable  to  bottled  porter,  atont,  or 
the  atronger  ales,  as  thcv  are  mannfaolued  of  greater  purity,  are  a  milder  stimulant, 
Mid  less  subject  to  unwholesome  adulteration.  Occasionally,  they  have  been  known 
to  exert  a  remarkably  tonic  influenoe  on  the  worn  out  and  debilitated  constitutions, 
of  the  older  ooloniats  and  traders.  The  moderate  indulgence  of  the  passions  is  not 
prejudicial  to  health  i  but  great  care  is  reqointe  that  their  gratification  becomes  not 
habitual,  so  as  to  d^enerate  into  excess,  which  is  too  fivquently  the  case  with  rcsi' 
dpita,  in  trt^eal  countries. 

0.  Among  the  prediapodng  eanses  of  sioknass,  one  of  the  roost  ft«quent  is  the  dread 
nnd  prostratMu  or  spirits  that  pervades  almost  avery  class  of  people  on  their  flret  visit 
to  this  nnhealth;  coast.  The  unremitting  &tality  of  the  diaeases,  united  with  the  de- 
pressing inflnencea  of  climate,  have  certainly  ^ned  for  this  part  of  the  globe,  an  un- 
«itviabj«  notorie^,  which  time  can  never  <U8sipat«.  Notwithstanding  the  arra^  of 
fearttal  drawbacks,  individuals  may  rende  in  themajori^  of  these  regions,  unimpaired 
in  health  or  constitution,  for  a  conaiderahle  number  of  years,  by  proper  care  and  at- 
tention to  hygienic  considerations,  by  obeerfulness  and  confidence  relative  to  future 
results,  regularity  and  a  tropical  adaptation  of  diet,  by  a  determination  to  resist  hy- 
pochondriacal forebodings,  or  despondentimpressions,  bytbeappropriale  employment 
of  time  in  jndicioos  mental  and  physical  labour  or  reoreations,  and  by  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  ao  implicit  reliance  on  the  ever  coostant  protection  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence. By  a  conformity  to  these  hints,  I  have  known  many  Europeans  live  in  some 
of  the  moat  sickly  countries  of  Western  Africa,  for  periods  of  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
and  even  opwaras. 


INDEX. 


Abbnd4,  Fonta,  CM 

Abboooora,  *76 

AbMkuto.  191 

Abnb,  170 

Abrolhos,  18 

Abrolhos,  or  Biaail  Banlca, 

189 
Abiolhas  Channel,  3S1 
AbrolhoB  Light,  144,  3S0 
Abiolhoa,  Parcel  du,  SfiO 
AbroUioi  Socka,    313,   347, 

349 
Acara  Island,  191 
Aoanhj  River,  346 
AoaiTOD  Bay,  237 
Accra,  472,  474,  482,  487 
Aoercoa  Bank,  183 
Achad&  Point,  SSI 
Acquidah,  476 
Acqujjah,  48  B 


,.»,  470 

Adampe  Coantiy,  4S4 

Ada-MDKii,29 

Adda  and  Caatle,  4BE 

Addina,  47B 

Adeeyah'a,  549 

Adelaide  Idnnd,  2Sfi 

Adelaide  Point,  fi48 

Admlndt:r  Id>^  SSI 

Adonia  Bank,  297,  S9S,  307 

Adoom,  476 

Adventure  Ba;,  348 

AdTsntare  Sound  and  Har- 
bour, 241 

ABIar  Bank,  89S 

AMoe,  Coast  of  and  Idandl, 
26 

AAuna  People,  469 

Abanta,  470 

Abanta  Coiuitr]>,  176 

Aby,  Lake,  469 

Aka  River,  46S 

Akataykie,  470.  478 

Akbn  Biver,  468 

Akkra,  4S2 

Agatan,  4H4 

Agbome,  489 

Agha  Mount,  3fi6 

AKoada  dos  Franoeaaa,  fiS6 

Agoada    doa    Portuguezaa, 

see 
Ago*  Graiid^  Bio  do,  £61 


Ago*  Ito,  563 

Agoa  Pta.,  sea 

Agoa,  Pta.  d',  S68 

Agudo,  Calio,  BBl 

Agudo  da  Navarro,  39S 

Aguili  Pta.,  S68 

Agolhaa,  Bahia  dna,  tST 

Agulhaa  Cape,  62S 

Agulhaa,  Cape  and  Bank,  90 

AOOLHU  CtntBIMT,  89—94 
(l«S)  Definition,  (154) 
General  Deacrij^on, 
(IM)  In  Winter,  (166) 
Origin,  (167)  Main 
StTMin,  (168)  SonOism 
Branch,  (169)  Velodty, 
Aa.,  (leOJ^ScHsotui,  (161} 


Agulhas,  Fonta  das,  666 
AguUiaB,  Cape,  668 
AguUktts  Lighthonae,  Cape, 

669 
Axwoona,  488 
Alagoai,  Boad  das,  287 
Albanee,  47S 
Albany,  469 
Albardao,  Coast  of,  398 
Albatnw  Bocks,  626,  639 
Albemarle,  Port  and  Bock, 

243 


da,  364 
Alemao  Pta.,  56S 
Alexander  I.  Island,  362 
Alexander,  Fort^  624 
Algeberaua  Head,  270 
Algoa  Bay,  625 
AUisBtor  Island,  519 
All  Saiots'  Bay,  S13,  337 


Ambas  Idand,  527 
Amboisea,  Bay  of;  626 
Ambrii  Bay,  588 
Ambra  Eiver,  803,  604 
Ambrizotte,  603 
AthbIjh  Bank,  623 
Amiiante,  Vta,  del,  661 
Amissa  Biver,  472 
Amoro  Jacobino,  339 
Anajaes  Point,  293 


Almoi 


1,  A63 


Ancobralt 

AncoiBS,  361 

Andes,  The,  148 

Andoney  Flats,  607 

Andoney  Biver,  60fi,  616 

Andrew   Hordman    Eocki, 
461 

Andnw  Hnad,  430 

AngststonBank,  269 

Angola,  602,  618 
Angolares,  Fonta  doo,  663 

Angoij,  685 
Asgra  do  Reis,  374 
AngTu  Juntas,  63»,  640 
Angra  Feqnena,  634,  637 
Angia  Point,  637 
Angia  Tolda,  663 
Angiia  Fria,  627 
Angro  do  N«giq,  623 
Anha,  Biver,  616 
Anhatomirim,  13,  30,  23 


Anna  de  Chavee  Peak,  669 
Anno  BOTD,  65,  66,  665 
AoDimoia^  PiHcit,  622 
Antarctic  Pols  261 
AirM.Bcno  Cuskkht,  106— 
103 

(200,  201}  a«neial  Be- 
marks,  (202)  Definition, 
f203)FloatingIoc  (204) 
Causee,     (206)    North- 


Almufedaa,  274 
Alouette,  Mount,  634 
Alvarenga  Island,  381 


n 


'  '  OoMO,  (131,  IM) 
Effect  «&  Bftromstm, 
nsfi)  0«iioml  BmoIIb, 
{186}  In  Hid-OoMD, 
(13TJ  Off  PkUwonia, 
(ISaJ  Staten  fiUod, 
(ise)  Tianw  del  Fn(«o, 
(110)  At  Oape  Horn, 
(HI)  FalkUnd  Ida., 
(143}  Soath  OfiOTgia 
and  Stmdwicli  I^nd, 
(143)  Bonth  SlutUnd 

Ant^Jlu,  311 

Aotoiio  CksuId  da  Viuia, 
362 

Antoniiu  Villa,  S80 

Antonio,  tSi 

Antonio  Caaftda  de  ^^&na. 


Apun,482 

ApolloniA  Fort,  471,  474 
Appee,  or  Appi,  4S0 
Aqnamboo,  470 
Aracaiy,  381,  3S3 
Ancati,  2S9,  270 
Ancati  Mirun,  274 
AiantUh  Point,  6K 
Aian^neia  Ree^  3S0 
ArapirsMa,  306 
Aimripe  fieeft,  34S 
Antoba  Point,  343 
AiKTBt  UonntH,  603 
Aim  Island,  426 
Amh  IdaudB,  343 
Arehimedet  B«ak,  410 
ATe»Ree(3fi0 
ATecife,306 
Aienai  Ooidu,  40S 
Aivendna,  411 
Arudns  Uand,  431 
Aiisl  B4>cka,  263 
Aiioyn  Malo,  231 
Armagao,  352 
AnnafBO  Buy,  369 
Ait«[ni«,379 
Aitillem  Point,  403 
Aireredo  Iilaod,  385 
Arrondo,  882 
Aacengao,  363 
ABC«nnon,  ISS 
AMenvon  Idand.  163 
Aihante  Canenoy',  472 
A^hantee,  470 
Aa  Hamas,  JfiS 

*      Haldonado, 


307 


^^77 
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AstiolalM  Bonk,  410 
Aacnnsion  Point,  430 
AsyiUa^S4E 
AUki,  234 
Ataki  Point,  236 
At-Akkoo,  43fi 
Atolaia  Point,  304,  303 
Atalaya   Point,    303—311, 

406 
Atakn,  4SS 

Atada  Point,  308—311 
Athole  Bock,  466 
Atiiu,  tsU  doi,  201 
Attali,  29,  £01 
Attarpali,  '21 
Aurora  laUndi,  363 
Avei,  Bocu  dw,  S62 
Aiim,  470,  47S 
AymoToa,  8em  dos,  364 
Anaah  Bock,  243 

Baokoie;,  616 
Bockasey  Oap,  623 
Badagry,  401 
Baddon,464 
Bad«jo  Island,  386 
Badsloy,  Cap«,  S06,  661 
BaffoQ  Baj,  463 
Bahia,  17,  66,  312,  314,337, 

338,  614 
Bahia  Bloncft,  420 
Babia  de  Tnliaroea,  37S 
Bahia  do  Sol,  299 
BnbiH  dos  Todot  oi  SanUM, 

387 
Bahia  Fennoea,  316 
Bahia  Formosa,  316 
Bahia  Traioao,  3J6 
Bai  Yah,  462 
Bald  Island,  214 
Balea  Point,  349 
Balea,  Pta.  da,  SS4 
Balecr  Sand,  607 
Ballena  Point,  303 
Balioa,  Point,  688 
Balm  do  Flamonjfo,  664 
Bamba,  680 
Baml»  Mount,  S06 
Banaka  People,  634 
Banana  Point,  694 
Banca  da  Ceroa,  283 
Banco  do  Ingle*.  328 
BanoQ  NaoTO,  410 
Banda,673 
Banda  Point,  677 
Banem,  S39 
Boni  RiTcr,  610 
Bantry,  476 
Bapooka,  633 
BoToka,  S3S 

Barhara,  Sania,  Ids.,  349 
Barbola  Kiver,  689 
Barneveldt  Island  a,  439 
BamLedg*,212 
Bara  Pdnt,  307,  313 


Bam  Bock,  307 
Barometer,  74 
Bom,  The,  319 
Bam  Carapsbon,  364 
Barrack  Square,  192 
Banocoe,  174,  487 
Barracoe  Point,  487 
Barra  Carrahipe,  364 
Barra  d' Almeida,  364 
Bana  de  CanaTiera^  346 
Bam  de  Furada,  368,  860 
Barra  de  Ignoraasn,  376 
Bans  de  fiauta  Cruit,  364 
Baria  do  Tutoya,  373 
Ban«ta  do  Aratu,  318 
Baira  do  Mdo,  276 
Barra  Falsa,  338 
Bairagan  Bay,  406,  411 
Bona  lagiiaripe,  340 
Barra  Vema,  376 
Banea  Islan^  241 
Ban«in>B  de  Siry,  867 
BsrretA  daa  Oorcaa,  3S8 
Borreta  da  Fititioga,  268 
Barr«ta  do  Kio  Fogo,  268 
Barreta  dos  Touroa,  3n8 
Barreiros  Veimelhos,  600 
Baneiiiis  Island,  300 
Borreims  de  Inferno,  316 
Boiriga  Branca,  666 
Barroir  Cape,  661 
Barrow  Hoad,  241 
Baml  Hall  Port,  439 
Bassa,  467,  460 
Baasa  Cove,  461 
Bassam,  Orand,  463 
Baaaums  Bay,  400 
Bata  Cova,  634 
Batanga,  633 
Batimba,  631 
Batonga  Bay,  Great,  631 
Bat  Point,  663 
Batton,  463 
BaTien's  Bay,  644 
Baven  Point,  644 
Baiio«  da  Iinoana,  317 
Bayadere  Paange,  286 
Bay  of  Harbonrs,  341 
Beaoh  Point,  240 
Beacon  Point,  244 
BesgU  Bluff,  231 
Stagli.  H.U.S.,  IS 
Beagle  Booh,  427 
Beanohene  Id.,  8,  346 
Beaufort  Mount,  366 
Bcanmonoir  Beef,  403 
Beantiful  Isle,  641 
Beaver  Id.  and  Ha^^.,  214 
Beheriba  River,  323 
Belt  River  and  Bank,  S83, 
684 


B«Ue  Pcnil^  HiO 
Bell  UoQDt,  43» 
BelTaTown,  B.9 
Bellowi  and  AdtiI  Rock*, 


B«D«TeDte,  SCfi 
Benerente  Pin&t,  SS6 
Ben^  or  Bongo  Bay,  607 
Bengo  Point,  608 
6«ngnel^  32,  Ifi7,  613,  618 
BanguelK,  Old,  81i 
BengueUs  Velba,  a,  514 
BenBuella,  Prorinoe  of,  611 
BtmJii  Bad  Biver,  2»,  4«3, 
464,496 


Bento  Bio,  SOT 

Berebf,  4fil 

Berel^  and  Bivor,  466 

Berg  Siver,  643 

Bergen  -  tbo  -  Drakautoin, 

sm 

Berkeley  Sound,  S29,  3)7, 

133 
Baimeja  Head,  438 
Bero,  Bio,  a£3 
Bertioga,  377 
Bia  River,  469 
Biafra,  Bigbt  of,  S8,  96,  «03 
Bico  do  PapHKBJo,  6S3 
Bia  Ebbey  Idand,  63A 
BiUf  Rock,  340 
Bimbia  and  River,  G2S 
Bimbia  Greek,  S80 
Bimbia  RiTer,  SOS,  SM 
Bini  BiTBT,  494 
Biid  Island,  24S,  377,  S66, 


Bituba  Point,  886 
Blaaawbo^,  640 
Blaanwbei^  Beaoh,  662 
Black  Poinr,  310,  39S,  664 
Black  Point  and  Bay^,  68U 
Black  Pointa,  False  ft  Tnn, 

fiSO 
Black  mrer,  417 
Black  Bo(*y  Point,  618 
Blaokwill  Trees,  464 
BlaeadaleOonaBeef(F),2«S, 


INDEX. 

Block  HoDse  Point,  6«0 
Bljthe  Baj,  358 

Bobeo,  496 

Bobia  Island,  S37 

Bobitanga,  881 

Bocaoa,  SO  3 

Bodie  Creek,  340 

Boi  Iiland,  3Se 

Bol  Point,  639 

Bonia,  69g 

Bom  Abrigo,  87B 

Bombaa  I^d,  383 

Bom-Bom  Island,  6S6 

Bonny,  463,  fill 

Bonnr  River,  601,  608,  SIO 

Boobies,  The,  S46 

Boobie'a  Island,  178 

Boolambemba    Print,    687, 

690,  593 
Boonia,  981 
Booaso,  fiOl 
Boosoinpca  River,  477 
Boosooub,  470 
Bootan,  463 
Boqueirao  Channel,  28S 
Borea  River,  503,  638 
Bon  vet's  Island,  S23 
Bosqnet,  Cape,  804 
Bot,  Riv«r,  6«fl 
Botelor  Rocks,  SSS 
Bottlenose  Point,  S6t 
BottomletH  Pit,  438 
Bough  Riror,  499 
Bonssa,  oOD 
Bouliie,  470,  476 
Bontrv  Fort,  486 
BovaU,  678 
Bowel  River,  «B» 
Boyd's  Ijland,  680 
Boypeda  Island,  348 
Bradenbe^"    "      '" 
BiagaoiiaB 
Bngsjua  Banks,  tlO 
Biamidoa  Hoontsins,  643 
Branca  Island,  361 
Branoo  Cape,  314,  316-319 
Bransfield  Strait,  361 
Brawlian    Cnirenla,    101— 
10« 

(190)  Genual    Remarks, 
(191)    Vdoeity,    (IBB) 
Remarks    by    Captain 
Hewett,  Ac,  (198,  184) 
By    Captain  hooc^cb, 
(196)     BeMona,     (198) 
Connter  Correata,  (197, 
198)    Rate,    (199)    Re- 
marks by  Oeseral  Sir 
Ed-v.  Sabine,  (300)  By 
Captain   Foster,    (301) 
By  Admiral  FitaRoy 
Brass  Creek,  301 
Brass  River,  Second,  S07 
Bisu  Town,  508 
Braul  Banks,  363 


Bnlsil,Cou*o{;31I 
Braail,  Eaat  Coast,  Table  of 

Poailians,  13 
Biaal,  North  CoMt,  tt 
BrasUWood,  SS7 
Brea^  Island,  <14 
Breaktr'a  Idaod,  83S 
Brenton's  Bay,  844 
Brenton  Lm^,  S43 
Brentoe  Soond,  340,  S41 
Brids[inaii's  l*^wnd,  200 
Brighbsian  Inlet,  421 
Brisant's  Island,  638 
Bristal,  Cape,  360 
Britannia  Rock,  64S 
Broone  Rock,  460 
BroBs  Island,  638 
Brothen,  The,  667 
Brnno  Fort,  330 
Bnbya  Island,  627 
BuchBDiui,  481 
Boceo  Bank,  399 
Bnenos   Aym   lirikt    nd 

Roads,  40T 
Bnenos  Ayrw.  21,  St,  413 
Bnenoa  Ayiet)    PlaJiu   «£ 

417 
Buen  Viaga,  399 
Boena  Vit'ta,  396 
Bufleljagtbenf,  068 
Buffers  Bay,  bSS,  MO 
BiilLun,  480 
Sullen  Cape,  548,  6S3 
BuUer,  Cope,  248 
Boll  Island,  604 
Bnll  Point  «Ad  Road,  241 
Bnrdwood  Sank,  247 
Burras,  Ponta  das^  MS 
BuaioB  361 

Busies  ta1<nw1g_  875 

Bozios  Point,  359 
Byron's  Sound,  US 

Cabapnana,  367 
Cabega  do  Moto,  397 
Cabega  do   finl  de  Tijoos, 

807 
Oabedello  Fort,  117 
Cabello  da  Vdha  Bay,  SOI 
Qkbenda,  573 
Cabinda,  584 
Cabocolaa  Beet  SM 
CaboelB8,a6B 
Oabo  ^nnoaa.  M8 
Cabo  Fort,  338 
Cabo  Segundo,  67^ 
Caloalia  Bay,  348 
Cabias,  Baia  daa,  56iS 
Cabras,  Ilheo  daa,  580 
Cabras,  I.  and  Pta.,  C59 
Cabras  Frinl,  661 
Cacoada  Mounts,  617 
Cadao  Pta.,  566 
Ctesar  Bnakera,  171 
Cieair'E  Shoal,  37fl 


Cairo^  Point,  S74 

CUta,  Point,  Bay  &  Bivcr, 

SOS,  309,  311 
Qiite  Bay,  283 
cute  lalaoda,  303 
O*lia-Aie«oi  Point,  843 
(Metuba  IiUad,  295 
OMetuba  Point,  310 
CUaUir  Cre«k,  «9T 
Calabar.    New,    ItiTer,    462 


6«a 

Calbarine  Ri^er,  MS 
CUoanhar,  S67,  311 
Oaldirell.  t59 
Callikboaoo  Point,  3SS 
Caliat*  I«l«ndi,  'Hi 
CaUadaa  SbmO,  3ji 
CUnu,  Tropic  of  Caprioom, 

69 
Calms,  Zona  of,  B9 
CalunBa,621 
CUvadaldand,  3M 
Gamamn,  844 
Cam^man,  3S7 
Oamatoeni,  Peak  of,  S34 
OMUTOem  RiTer,  464 
Camatwma  Rivor,  628 
OnaiaiDoiu  Honntaini,  623, 

624,  M4 
CiuntNuiibe,  613 
Ounboria  K,  383 
Csm«na  Bay,  620 
GMtunauid  RiTer,  673 
Canuuna  Clknich,  82S 
Campana  Uoont,  436 
Cbmpeze,  Dha  do,  8S£ 
Chmpo,633 
Cka^  Rivar,  SM 
Campi  Bay,  666 
Qunnoin,  Mo,  ST4 
Cananea  378 
Canary  Iilandt,  460 
CanavsiTai,  Htntto,  271 
CaadlemM  Illand*,  260 
Cm  Otande,  669 
Oao  Peoaena,  660 
Owuca  Foinl,  391 
Cape  Bank,  Bl 
Ckpa    CatOt   Rock    Point, 

207 
Cape  Coart,  470 
Cape  Coast  Caatlo,  473,  478, 

480 


Cape  Ptlmaa  little  Town, 

4S4 
Cape  Point,  s<6 
Cape  Point  Light,  067, 664 
Cape  Town,  32,  6M 


INDEX. 

Cape  Town,  Light  Obmra- 

tory,  4c.,  849 
Capiberibe  Bjvar,  333 
Citpitao,  Ponta  do,  666 
Captain  Peak,  666 
CaxHcai,  labte  de,  and  Bay, 

561 
Caracii  Bank,  278 
Uuabype,  3S3 
Cfiraibe  Bank,  640 
CanQKiinba,  623 
CatHpatitiva  IsUnd  291 
Qirarelhas,  362,  363 
Caruvelloa,  Rio,  349 
CaraTsIIofl,  Thrae,  407 
Cudoi  Mount,  378 
Camw  Earbonr,  244 
Cariera  Aqueduct,  370 
Carlos,  Pta.  Ban,  661 
Carmen,  423 
Carmo  Cape,  209,  306 
Canno  Point,  306 
Carooha  Illieo,  666 
Carpenter  Roi^  464 
Carregada,  660 
CureUi  Point,  390 
Cairo  de  Uato,  294 
Carysfort,  Cape,  238,  240 
Oaeaj  Kiver.BM 
Cascaes  Point,  683 
CascBTala,  Monte,  271 
CasBid'i  Cbannd,  39« 
CasdUo,  Bay  of,  866 
Castillo  Chico,  896 
Castillo  Cqie,  396 
CastiUo  Oiande,  396 
Castillo  Island,  378 
CastiUos  O^M,  393,  396,413 
Csstillos  PeqaenoB,  888 
Castle  Point  and  Bay,  ft43 
Castle  Rock,  243 
Castor  Rock,  062 
Cata  Bella,  Rio,  617 
Catalina  Chaand,  407 
Catandnba  lalaiid,  867 
Catoma,  319 
Catnmbela,  816 
Catumbelk  Bio,  617 
CavaRy  and  Bivn,  46* 
Caxoeua,  344 
Cayenne,  311 
CdiiB,  11 
Cedios,  380 
CercaBank,  288 
Cerea,  316 

Ceno  Cba&lotte,  196 
CetTo  de  Buena  Vista,  396 
Ceno  de  Ouv^  807 


Cestes  Hivsr,  462 
Chsms,  477,  486 
Chanticleer  T«laim^_  4. 
Chapcitoens,  346 


677 

Chapel  Talley,  20S 
Chspeiroens  Heef,  349 
Chnpeo  Virado  Bank,  306 
Chapeo  Virado  Point,  300 
Chapman's  Head,  666 
Chapman  Bay,  067 
Charles'  Folly,  661 
CharloB  Point,  238 
Charties  River,  332,  246 
Chatham  Harbour,  244 
Chica,  Isla,  399 
Chico  Bank  and  Liriit,  411, 

413 
Chica«,  Point,  393 
Chili,  148 
Chin^ia,  538 
ChoiBflul  Sound,  240 
ChtiatanBburg,  Fort,  474 
ChristiansboTg,  Fort,  484 
Christiua,  Fonts,  648 
Christmas  Sound,  443 
Chiistmas  Harbour,  246 
Chubb'B  tSprin^,  208 
Cbupat  Kirer,  426 
Church  Rock,  22S 
Chuy  SiTcr,  363 
CiBra,66,  268.  271,  273 
Cidade  de  Bao  Thome,  661 
Cimbebas,  624 
CimbebasiB,  613,  624 
Cioppe,  Rio,  274 
Circumcision  Island,  338 
atade  Alta,  338 
Citsde,  Ba:u,  138 
City  Bank,  407.  411 
Clan  Point,  6le 
Clarence  and  CoTe,  648 
ClBreaas  Bay,  201 
Ctatence  I«nd,  266 
Clarence  Peak.  644 
Clay-bap  Moontaiiu,  620 
Clerke's  Book,  248 
CTinaf>.— Aeoaosioo,  19B 
Obp*     of     Qood 

Hope,  87 

Falkland  Ids.,  333 

Famando  Po,  646 


a,  611 


1    Oipe 


Natal   I 

Town,  96 

Bt  Helono,  310 

Westani     Africa, 

448 
doren  River,  178 


AMcan,447 

Cout  Bank,  411 

BtBKil,  26T 

Congo,  688 

QQli447 

Qald   CiKt,   £«Bt, 


of  Lft  Plata,  418 

between  Lopez  Caps 

ami  OoDKO  RiTBT,  figs 

■ Malagatta    Pepper, 

447 

-  Nigsi  to  N.  Calabar, 


C&pe 


607 
Padrao 

Dande  Biver, 

Pampas,  417 

Windward ,  447 

Cobhun  Town,  fiSO 
Cobra  River,  476 
Cobras  Island,  SSS 
Cobre  River,  470 
Cocal  Point,  S99,  305 
Oockbnrn  Oots,  6*9 
OockbornFort,  106 
Cook's  Comb,  628 
Cooo  Hheo,  666 
Cocoa-nut  Island,  320 
Coffin  Harbour,  S44 
Cohit  River,  639 
Colares,  SSO,  306 
Cold,  Cape,  827 
ColsbrookBaj,'6e6 
Cdiej  Rock,  4S6 
Colin  n  I  eland,  380 
ColomA,396,  411 
Colonia  and  Li^bt,  403 
ColonizatioR  Society,  467 
Oaloiado  River,  421 
Colnett  Cape,  439 
Colquhaim  Mount,  620 
Column  of  Horeulea,  207 
Comfbrt  Cove,  196 
Commandatnba,  346 
Oommenda,  470,  478,  48S 
ConiD  Biver,  A3S 
Comoiatiba,  348 
Compass,  Variation  o^  187 
Compton,  630 
Conoeigao  Fort,  178 
Ooaceisaa  Point,  340 
CoDceioao  and  Bock,    S77, 

378 
ConceptdoD,  319 
Condo,  PoiUa  del,  648 

Coney  laland,  646 

Congo  River,  670,  687,  689, 

696 
ConsTsas  Bank,  101 
Comquat  Island,  638,  640 
Conatantia,  646 
Constantu  Berg,  856 
Canvants,  The,  432 
Cook's  Anchange,  271 
Cook's  Loaf,  482 
Cook,  Point,  438 
Coomasde,  470—472 
Cooper's  Island,  248 
Coon,  624 


INDEX. 

Coporoco,  Rio,  621 
Coqueinuabo,  316 
Coqnmros  Point,  319 
Coral  Island,  380 
Corcovado,  370 
Cordillera  of  the  Andea,  417 
Coroovado  Mount,  366 
Corisco,  601 

Corisoo  Bay  and  Island,  636 
Corisoo  Islands,  637 
Cormsntine-and  Fort,  481 
Cormorant  Islands.  376 
Com  Stack,  376 
Coroa  das  Almfls,  28$ 
Cotoa  do  Correio,  298 
CoToa  Orande,  279,  282,  284 
Coroa  Kiriri  Bank,  297 
Coroa  HoHsoca,  299 
CoDH  Nova,  296,  306 
Coroa  Foizaila,  286 
Coroa  Seoca,  299 
Coroa  VermelliH,  346 
Coroa  Termella  R«!ef,  361 
Corona  Grande,  277 
CoTonHtion  Island,  266 
Coronilla,  396 
Coronilla  Point,  305 
CoTTHio  Bank,  306 
Coirientes,  Ca|.e,  419 
Corso  Cape,  269 
Coramba  Point,  348 
Cofobniy,  477 
Cotovella,  316 
Cotovello,  315 
Conango  River,  688 
Coosa  HiU,  601 
Cauia  River,  601 
Cowries  Point,  3S9 
Cow  Point,  2*1 
Coy  Inlet,  432 
Cradoo  Loko,  493 
Cramimnan,  348 
Creseon  Fort,  4S7 
CreSBon,  461 
Crevecicur  Fort,  483 
Ccoa  Secca,  306 
Croa  Sacca  Bank,  306 
Crobo  HvUa,  484 
Cross,  Capo  and  Bay,  628 
Cross  River,  622 
Cnu  do  Patrao,  326 

Coartel  Combaio,  364 

CmuiEa  River,  613 
Oubatao  Mountains,  366 
Cubo,  Bio,  614 
Cuiold'fl  Pit,  20S 
Oafre  Biver,  402 
Cnidad  Bank,  4U 
Cuirassier  Bank,  409,  410 
Culloh,  Gieat  &  Little,  462 
Cnlomi,  611 
Cuma,  Bay  of,  291 


Cunene  River,  627 
Cunhahu  Biver 
Cnramo  Island, 


316 


Curimba  and  Cove,  64)9 
CarioTC,  Cape,  429 
OtnutKire  m  Ooanal,  87— 
89 

(146,  147)  Oeneral  Ba- 
maib,  (148)  Diatrilni- 
tion  of  Cnrnnta,  (Mtt 
Sur&oe  Gnrreats,  (ISO) 
Circolation,  (161)  Ob- 
■ervation^  (162)  Dell- 
See  Aj^hu  Ckrrait,  8ouUt 
Afrieam  Otm-tnt,  Gtimm 
diirrmi,  EqvulM-M  Crn^ 
rait,  Bratiivn  (hmnff, 
Smaham  Cbntueiimf  CWr- 
rtnl,  Antarctic  OaTHiU.- 
Current,  Agulhaa,  89 

Anno  Bona,  668 

Antarctic,  106 

Sonth  Afiicsn,  88, 

S6,  626 
Wast  AJrie^  670 

Equatorial,  98 

■ F«mando  Pt^  652 

Formosa  and  Bon- 
ny, 604 

Oape  Frio,  364 

Ccost   of   Oninoa 

and  Brazil,  102 

OiiinOH,  88,  06,  M 

Hound  Cape  Horn, 

Humboldt's,  96 

Peruvian,  96 

River  Plata,  72 

Rio  do  la   Plata, 

406,  414 

at  the  Boccaa,  182 

Bt.  Sebastian,  376 

SoQth  Gonnectinj;, 


216 
Cnrrow,  462 
Cnrtis  Mount,  661 
Corn,  II,  273 
Oum^  Point,  296 
Cygnet  Harbour,  242 

Da  Aflgm^Bio,  636 

Da  CsRA  Bank,  283 — 28<t 

Da  CmE,  Point,  381 

Dahomey,  489 

D'Avoa  Ambo,  Ponta,  660 

Da  Onia,  Ponta,  283 

Dalrymple's  Head,  324 

Dambee  Island,  SIO 

Damoogoo,  2S 

Dampiar's  Springa,  196,  198 

Dande  Kver,  600 

Dande  River  and  Bay,  607 

Danger  Inleto,  261 


Diutger  PoiDt,  SS6, 667 
Duuon  Harbour,  342 

Du  Arabs,  Point,  2SS— !81i 
'  Da«  Cnnario*,  276 
Dtu  Ostras,  Bio,  361 
DuMii  laUnd,  aifi— 617 
Du  Tinha^,  386 
Os  Taitarofira,  Ilheo,  568 
D'Annale  Fort,  S39 
Deceit,  Cape,  600 
De  Bentro  Channel,  S98 
Deceplion  Iduut,  268,  269 
Delgado,  C&pe,  90 
De  loa  DearelMt,  Cape,  429 
Del  Rbj  Key,  46S 
Del  Key,  Rio,  622 
Del  Be;,  RiTsr,  66 
De  Macahe,  Sens,  301 
Demonio,  Ponto  do,  666 
Deatro  Channal,  306,  306 
Deg  Cascaa  laland,  B8S 
Deieada,  Cape,  642,  S43 
Dewjado,  Cape,  642 
Desire,  Fort,  427 
Dftolation  Isluid,  249 
Deaarto,  MoQte,  638 
DevU'a  Bet^,  646 
Deril'i  Conntry,  417 
DaTil'g  Em,  476,  482,  486 
Devil  Mountain,  B66 
DsTil'i  Peak,  82 
Devil's  Hiding  Oround,  198 
Devil's  Hock,  462,  466 
Diamante,  Iheo  d&,  666 
Diana's  Peak,  206—207 
Due  Bock,  667 
Dick's  Cove,  476 
Diego  Alvarez,  238 
Diego  None*,  Pta.  de,  661 
Diego  Niinen,  Pta.,  6S4 
Di^;o  Ramiraz  Islands,  417 
Diego  Kamirei  Bocks,  441, 

443 
Digby,  467 
Diwos  Baj,  692 
D'ISlbo  Porto,  632 
Diogo  Vu  Pta.,  S6< 
Dirwstioii  HiU,  423 
Mrttiaiu,  Anoati,  269 

Baliia,S39 

Bight  of   Biafra, 


C.  of  Good  Hope 

o  England,  167 

Cape  CoMt  Castle, 


DiTHlimt,  FarDandoPo,S62 

Fernando   Po   \a 

Bonnf,  606 

Bay   of    Uaian- 

ham,  236 

• Haranliam,  ISO 

• —  MumnhATf^  to  Pa- 
ra, 307 

Old  Calabar  River, 

617 

Para,301,a09,31O 

Para  River,  806 

Paraambuco,  324 

Port  of  Pemam- 

buco,  326 

Point     Indio    to 

Buenos  Avrcs,  416 


Rio  de  la  Plata, 

411 

Eio  Janeiro,  370 

St  Helena,  312 

Simon's  Bay,  662 

Table  Bay,  861 

Wast  A&ica,  460 

Windirard  Coast, 

466 
DiiapDOintmant  Cape,  248 
Diacoloured  Water,  134 
Diicove,  472,  476 
DJiemboa  River,  637 
Djugiiau,  472 
Do  Ceutro,  667 
Doce,  Rio,  363,  864,  603 
Doctor's  Point,  6S0 
Dodo  River,  49B 
Do  FeiTi>,  Island,  361 
Do  Fogo  Peak,  667 
Dogs'  HeaJa,  631 
Dog's  Koeo,  346 
"     ■    ^nout,  666 


Dog's  8not 
Do  I^^io, 


=  ,386 
Do  Lial  Point,  3S6 
Dolphin,  Cape,  243 
Do  Medo  Island,  283,  286 
Do  Ueiro  Bank,  286 
Do  Uel  Point,  26B 
Don  Henrique  Island,  648 
Donkin's  Bav,  626,  642 
Dormer  Baok,  634 
Dos  Bahiss  Cape,  426 
Dos  Catdoa  Island.  386,  SSS 
Dos  EKraros,  Bio,  464 
Doa  Forcadoa,  Bio,  499 
Doa  Mosqnitoa  Bio,  692 
Doa  Nanlragadoa  Pt.,  386 
Dob  Pogoena  Channel,  296, 

304,106 
Do  Bitio,  339 
Doa  Snlcadoa,  667 
Bouble-Headed  Clif^  603 
Dous  Montea,  686 


Dourissa,  62) 
Drewin,  448,  467,  474 
Dry  River,  486 
DrrTbickot  Point,  692 
Duke's  Town,  620 
Du  Minou  Point,  467 
Duminy  Rock,  643 
Dongeness  Point,  438 
Doqoe  de  Braganaa,  613 


D'Urban  Cove,  666 
Dyer  Islands,  626 
Dyer  Island,  667 
Dyke  Island,  243 

iWo  Island  and  Fasmge, 

241 
Eagle  Point,  237 
Earthquakes,  122 
Eastam  Islands,  163 
Eaatem  Shosl,  SS2 
East  Head,  616 
East  Point  acd  Light,  397 
Eboe,  29,  601 
Eddystone  Bock,  243 
Eden,  H.M.a,  29 
Edgar,  Port,  243 


Eroi 
E);£i 


Island,  178,  207 


^to  Bio,  616 

t^out.  Port,  227,  346 

Esi-pto,  618 

SSlre  Jekky,  470,  478 

Eko,  492 

E!  BroderRiver,  499 

El  Conn,  401 

Elephant  Bay,  620 

Elepbant  Cays,  242 

Elephant  Mountain,  S33 

Elephant  Biver,  S43 

Eliods,  S72 

ElJBsalde  Bank,  276 

Eliva  Joninga,  641 

Blizabetli  Bay,  630,  638, 689 

Elmina,  472,  473,  486 

El  Pay  del  Diablo,  417 

Elaey,  Point,  Peak,  and  Bay, 

669,  666 
Embenee  Island,  640 
Bmbuda  Point,  406 
Emily  Bhoal,  276 
Enctmtada  Bock,  396 
Enoeado  do  Brito,  386 
Enganador  Gape,  600 
Engaoo,  Cape,  000 
Eoganno,  Cape,  440 
English  Bank,  321,  324 
Rngliaia  Bank  and    Light, 

409,  410 
English  Bay,  196 


English  Heef,  938 
EugliBhman'B  Bulk,  321 
Enguias  Point,  fiSO 
Eiuaida  da  Laps,  623 
Ensenada,  SSS 
Eneenada  do  Qraviiia,  6S1 
Eiuenad*  de  Favon,  4Q3 
Kiueiudsi  de  Barney,  fiSl 
£alian«e  Moiuitun,  130 
EauATORiAi.  Ctibust,   Sfi, 
98—100 

(182}  Defimtioii,  (183) 
EaBtem  part,  (184)  Mid- 
dle part,  (ISS)  on  Uie 
Americati  Coast,  (186, 
187)  Oapt,  Maniy't  Re- 
marks, flSS)  Cianiplea, 
(189)  Eumple*  of  Ve- 

Bqaimina  Bay,  620 
Ercules  Point,  424 
ErebDB  and  Terroi  GtuU;  361 
Eacalvada  and  Island,  3S6 
Escliella  Bay,  S74 
EnlaToa  Biver,  499 
Esooudido  Creek,  413 
Eek,  H.U,S.,  30 
Espadarte,  309 
EapfUTSche  de  Hantwaliii, 

26S 
Eapera  IslaiidE,  283,  381 
Espirito  Santo,  3S4,  365 
Eepinilia  Point,  402 
E^QOsa,  306 
Espirito  Santo,  813,  8S3 
EEteriaa  Ciq^,  SSe,  636,  619 
EateTss  Point,  667 
Estieito,  388 
Ethiopic  or  South  Atlantic 

Etna  and  Bavaa,  H.U.BS., 

30 
Eoapa,  Cape,  622,  623 
Evoat  iBlaod,  439 
EjaerbeTK.  646 

Pur  Bay,  SlI 
Fairweathar,  Ci^n,  4S3 
FaCtolT  Ixl^d,  461 
Falkland,  Eut,  237 
Falkland,  Waul  231 
Falkknd  Islaodg,  T,  18,  SI, 

14S,  226,  226,  443 
Falkland  Bound,  240,  342 
Falmontli  Bay,  321 
Falaa  Bay&lBland,8Sfi,421 
Fabe  Baj,  636 
False  Capa,  6<6 
Falsa  Bay  aad  Oqw,  668, 


Fanaes  Iiland,  641 
Fanning  Head,  243 
Famiy  Road,  241 
Fantee,  4T0,  473 
Fantee  Country,  477 
Faiite  CoiTency,  471 
Farilhao  Point,  629 
Farilhaoa  Bocka,  629 
Fei^  361 
Felix,  360 
Fennosa,  461 

Femambnoo,  Beach  of,  3B7 
Fernanda  Peninsula,  648 
Fernando  Diat,  663 
Fernando  Noronha,  fifi,  181, 

17B,  178 
Fernando  Po,  644 
Fernando  Fo,  Peak  of,  624 
Fomao  do  Poo,  644 
Famand  Vas  Birer,  673,  673 
Feman  Ta«  Biver,  670 
Frareiia  Uadame,  666 
Ferrer  Bay  and  laland,  428 
Fetidie  Town,  641,  643 
Fetishe  Wood,  692 
Feya  Ronk,  382 
Figo,  Ponto  do,  £60 
FigoPta.  666 
FwQ«ra,  379 
Filaua,  Cape,  607 
Filana  Biver,  608 
Fincndo,  349 
Findlay  Harlraor,  242 
Fish  Hook  Bay,  646,  666 
Fisher's  Bank,  401 
Fishing  Bank,  286 
Fish  Town,  461,  484.  488, 

623 
Fitz  Basin,  240 
Fits  Boy  Port,  340 
flagstaff  Hill,  205,307 
Flamengos,  Bio  dos,  623 
Flat  Point,  406 
Flies  Biiy,  633 
Flora,  Ponta  da,  666 
Flores   Island   and   light, 

399  400 
Florida  Island,  426 
Foche  Point,  463,  606 
Focho  P<Hnt  and  Oap,  609 
Focinha  de  Gao,  346,  666 
Forgadoa  BiTer,  496 
ForeLind  Bluff,  602 
Formigaa,  Praya  das,  666 
Formosa,  463 
Formosa,  Cape,  488 
FonnoBO  Hheo,  666 
Formosa,  Bio,  494 
Forts  da  Barra,  800 
Forte  de  Bam,  306 
Fort  do  Uar,  338,  S4I,  842 
Fort  dos  Beys  Uftgo*  and 

Liirbt,  314,  SIS 
Ft»t  Ishnd,  3a< 
Fort  PioaoBKd  lA,  HI,  324 


Fori  Book  Point,  638 
Fortin  Ldaad,  306 
Forward,  Gape,  14S 
Foul  Bay,  343 
Four  Towns,  464 
Foe  Bay,  331,  343 
Foi  Harbonr,  341 
Fox  Poinl^  210 
Fradea,  Bio  dos,  666 
Ftade  Leopordo,  366 
Frade,  Bio  do,  347 
Frados,  348 
Francesa  Inland,  364 
Franklin  Mount,  29 
Fredericksborg,  476 
Freezeland  Pwk,  260 
French  Bank,  410 
French  Point,  604 
Fraioo  River,  467 
Friara,  The,  432 
Friara*  Hood,  374 
Friars'  Books,  821 
Frio,  Cape,  IS,  63,  86,  144, 

160,  313,  637 
Frio,  Cape,  to  Bio  Jaaeiio, 

363 
Frio  Island,  Oape,    Li^it- 

houae,  sod  Port,  863 
Frio,  False  CWpe,  628 
Funda  or  Funta  Bay,  601 
Funnel  Channel,  870 
Funta  Hoimt  and  Baf,  SOI 
Furada  Pedia,  663 
FuiadaPta.,  667,  6U 
Fnro  de  Bareta,  388 
For  Seals,  240,  366,  %S9 

Oahado,  Pb.,  666 
Oahoon  Biver,  637 
Oaboon  Bivar  to  Chpe  lo- 
pe., 641 
OaboD  Biver,  604 
Gabriel  Point,  400 
Oairoea  Bay,  373,  374 
QaiTotos  Bank,  396— 298 
Qaiirutiva  Islud,  391 
GBlapagoa,  18 
Qale,  Pedra  da,  666 
Qui  Idaad,  382 
OaUegos  Biw,  432 
Galley  Slavsa  Biver,  4W 
Gallinas  River,  36,  468 
OallowB  Pointy  630 
Oamhoa,  Fort,  338,  341 
Gamollo  Mount,  864 
Oammah,  481 
Gang  am  Point,  633 
Oana  ItOatiia,  383 
Garca,  Panta  da,  666 
Oarca  Ponta,  668 
Oai«ia  da  Vila,  314,  3S7 
Oarcia  da  Vila  Towct,  313 
Qania  Island,  880 
Oanaa  Point,  348 
Oari^  Biver,  640 


OaropM  Island,  3S2 

Oairairay,  461 

Oata  iBUnd,  SSS 

OBto,  194 

Oato  Creek,  *9S 

Obtu  Gnude,  374 

Oam  Uooat,  36S,  367,  373 

QajboBHir,  324 

O^KT  Island,  SS7 

Ctoerken  Shoali,  2S4 

0«otv«  Bar,  £51 

0«orK«  Island,  207, 21 3, 241, 

676 
OeoTKs'B  Bay,  MS 
Oeorge  Town,  197 
Oeoi^ia,  Bouih,  S,  S2, 247— 

240 
G«rtnula  Cape,  622 
Ohan  or  Oha,  lb3 
Oherritx  Luid,  255 
Oinuido  Oftpe,  .622 
Oinaid,  The,  377 
Qlass,  Oorernor,'2l7 
GiMsa  Town.  53d 
Goat  Island,  552 
Ooat  lale,  660 
Qoderieh   Bay  and    Point, 

'651 
Ooetette  Dland,  179 
OoiBiia,  S19 
Gold  Coast,  38 
Gold  Coast  CoireDDy,  474 
Gold  Ooost,  Fcotfi  on  the, 

471 
Gold  Dost,  470 
Gold  Hill,  478 
Gold  Kivor,  475 
Gonjetobs  Island,  306 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  32, 67, 

163,  641,  646 

Good  SuceeM  Bay,  S6,  435, 

136 
Good  Tear  Island,  666 
Gordon's  Bay,  665 
Gorriti,  19 
Gonito  Island,  397 
Oongh's  Island,  223 
Goy,  686 

Graifa  Islands,  331 
GnOmm't  Land,  266 
Grain  Coast,  61 
Orsnd  down,  279 
Grands,  C(u>,  564 
Oraod  Sostroa,  451 
Granite  Point,  397 
Grant  Brealcers.  264 
Grantham  Soond,  242 
Onm  IgUnd,  182,  IBS 
Great  Dog  Peak,  663 
Gnat  Fish  Bay,  626 
Gnat  Oitis  Bank,  402 
Great  Qna  Kver,  519 
Great  Slieeta,  276 
Gi«en  Bay  and  Island,  421 
Onm  Msjigaee  Point,  278 
S.  A.  O. 


Green  UoDntain,  193,  197, 

200 
Greespatcb,  531 
Greenpalch  Point,  530 
Green  Point   lights,   650, 

668 
GreenTille,  468,  463 
Grewhe,  490 
Grey  Channel,  214 
Griffon  Rock,  400 
Oiiwhee,  490 
Greene  Uivor,  642 
Grosaa  Ponta,  668,  623 
Grotezukoe,  695 
Ground  Log,  114 
Qtowb,  168 
Oniwav,  166 
Ooaraha  Una,  378 
Goarapari  Biver,  356 
GoatHpi,  and  C^pe,  308, 

310 
Guaratiba  Point,  373 
Gnaraturtt  River,  380 
Gnano  Coast,  625 
GuariboB  Islet,  SD6 
Guaritibs,  319 
Ouarita  Rock,  319 
Gubero  Kiver,  621 
Gn^ligon,  188 
Goimaiens  River,  291 
Gainea  Ownnt,  6S,  159 
Giumen  Qnoin,  688. 
Gmua  Cabolo  River,  615 
Oonza,  Rio,  616 
Gunarwah,  465 
Gornpi  Cape,  202,  203 

Half  Ivory  Town,  488 
HoUcy's  MoQDt,  £06 
Hangklip,  es7 
Hangklip,  Capo,  668,  666 
EarDonTS,    Staten    Island, 

437 
Haimattao,  The,  64,  452 
Harper,  168,  166 
Harriet  PoH^  239,  210 
Hawkins  Maiden  Land,  227 
Hay  Brook,  550 
Hayes  Hill,  202 
Hayle  Shosj,  366 
Haystack,  207 
Heard  Shoal,  264 
Heliopolis  Rook,  639 
Hennqnes,  Cape,  385 
Henshaw's  Town,  620 
Herald  Point,  221 
Hermensy  Point,  420 
Hermes  Rock,  360 
Hennite  Islands,  439 
Haimoso  Uount,  J20 
Heybern  Hill,  534 
Highland  River,  167 
High  Peak,  20S,  207 
Hoanha  River,  616 
Hog's  Isles,  371 


Hole  to  ttio  Wall,  179 
Hollam's  Bird  Island,  638 
Homem  dn  C»pa  Pta.,  664 
Honey  Island,  379 
Hoppner  Port,  439 
Horatio  Cape,  516,  551 
Horatio  Island,  649 
Hornby  Hills,  231 
Horn  or  Hoom,  Cape,  439, 

443 
Horn,    Cape,    22,    26,    148, 

160,  430 
Horn  Oroesings,  Cape  119 
Homoe  Islands,  391,  403, 

101 
Horse  Bistare  Point,  212 
Horton  Brook,  651 
Hotspur  Bank,  100,  352 
Hottentot  Bay,  633 
Hottcntotia,  621 
Hottentot  Hollaod  Bay,  665 
Hoat  Bay,  646,  666,  656 
Houtjos  or  Hoeljcs  Bay,  614 
Howard,  Port,  231,  21S,  243 
Haila,  622 

Hummock  Island,  245 
Hydra  Rock,  400 
Hydra  Bay,  666 

lagoaripe,  and  River,  271, 


Ice,  (210)  bow  fij 
(211)  period,  (212) 
floating  ice,  (213)  tabn- 
lar  Irargs,  (211)  mdicn- 
tions,  7216,  2!6)  Mr. 
Towson  B  remarks, 
(217)  Catalogue  of  ice, 
(218,  219)  Remarks  on 
the  BBSiKins,  (220,  221] 
BMmplea,  (222)  Direc- 
tions of  drift. 

Ichaboe,  625,  634 

Ichoo,  491 

Iilda,  501 

Ignape  Bay,  271 

Ignape,  River,  378 


Ikoradu  and  Lagoon. 
Dha  das  Araraa,  386 
nbeo  de  Pina,  821 
Ilha  doa  Porcos,  362 
lUia  doa  B«to^  368 
Ilha  Formosa,  544 
nha  Grande,  373 
DhaNova,  306 
lUia  Pay,  366 
Ilheo  Grande,  Pta.,  664 
Hheo,  Point  do,  567 
nheoB,  18 
nheo^Rio,  346 
Imon  Point,  398 


402 


Inacc«tn1>le    Idud,    SIS, 

Sl« 
Indian  Fnnt  uid  Bar,  STB 
Indio  Point,  406,  410 
India  Point  tmd  Light,  412, 

413 
Inknn,  470,  488 
Inta,488 

Ipatatingm  do  Norte,  386 
IritT,  Bena,  3S1 
Iimoeni  IiUndi  doa,  393 
Inbel  Peak,  S2fi 
Ilia  de  la  ObMrrBdon,  406 
Ida  del  Eipenillo,  40fl 
Ida  de  Tierre,  39fi 
Ida  Onuide,  304 
Idas  de  Toirea,  896 
Ide  do  Hd,  379 
IdotsBock,  SM 
Itabennana  Bock,  S69 
Itkooland   Mount  and  Lt., 

379,  2S2 
ItAColomi  B«e&,  848 
Itaoolomi  Borka,  880 
Itahoca  Monnt,  14S 
Itanuirca  Idand,  819,  320, 

327 
Itapicuru  Inle^  314 
Itaporioa,  340 
Ibiporioa  Idaad,  844 
ItapDan,  337 

Itaputzinho  Point,  340 
iTory  Toirti,  468 
Ixabel  Fonts  do,  609 

Jabaioca  Tdand,  293 
Jaboos  Country,  492 
Jaburo,  342 
Jaca  River,  II 
Jackin,  490 
Jack  LaboD,  463 
Jaoob'B  Bay,  643 
Jacqua,  497 

Jacque  or'Jaok  Jaqne,  468 
Jrigvamt  Idand,  374 
Jagiurattibn  Idand,  SBl 
Jagnarnw  Bivur,  269 
Jamn  Baj,  30S,  212 
Jamea  Plat,  fi2Q 
Jamea'  Island,  2fi6 
James'  Town,  208—213 
Jnngada,  316 
Japarigne  laUnda,  293 
Japirica  Point,  293 
Jaaan  lalonda,  147 
JaMuu,  140 
Jaaear  Reef,  436 
Jaaon  Idandi,  246 
Jaaon'i  lalandi,  282 
Jeoo  lalanda,  316 
Jeriooaooam,  276,  378 
Jerria  Bank,  369 
Jetaba  Idand,  360 
Jew-Jew  Point,  511 


666 


JoBO  da  Conha  Bank,  369 
Joao  Diaa,  380 
Joao-Binbo  ItUtid,  291 
Joatinga  Point,  313 
Joadnga,  PimU,  373,  374 
JooemaCape,  348 
Johnaon  Harbour,  283 
JohnMin'B  Ebtboor,  238 
JoinTille,  381 
JoinviUs  Fort,  469 
JoinTille  Lwid,  260 
JMQTille  Poin^  639 
Jo  Point,  497 
Jorpi  Orego  laland,  S74 
Jonma,  348 

Jnan  Famandei,  146,  148 
Jnan  Oaioninu>  Monn^  466 
Jnourooa  EiTer;  848 
Jajn  Point,  609 
Jnma  and  Cape,  603 
Jnncal,  Ida  del,  40S 
Jimk  BiTer,  467,  469 
Jnrea  Poin^  378 
Jutten  laland,  S44 

Eabsnda,  669,  S84,  S88 
Kabenda  Bay,  683 
Eabenda  H(x^  684 
Kaoongo   Bay  and   Birer, 

681,  683 
Kadahboo,40e 
Eaina  Inlet,  347 
Sakanda,  39 
Kakoom  Birer,  473 
Kalk  Bay,  666 
Ksttendyk'a  Dioogts,  364 
Katum  Bock,  466 
Kelly  Point,  662 
Eelp,  336 

Eergrnelen'a  Land,  349 
Eerrapay,  488 
Kibbee*,  482 
Eibota,  678 

Kidney  laland,  237,  338 
KilongB,683 
EiloDgo  Point,  677 
Eilloo  River,  677,  678 
King   George'a   Bay,   SS2, 

24S 
King  Oeotge  Town,  467 
King  Oaorge'a  Town,  630 
King  Glaaa  Town,  640 
King  Harbonr,  243 
Ein^e,  681,  S83 


Eingo,! 
EingPi 


614 


Eing  Faiod'a  Town,  H2 

King  Pointy  306 

King    On    B«i'a    Town, 


Sinka,483 
Einpookoo,  678 
KinttBank,  »7 
KlmnsBiTe^SM 
Kong,  470 

Eonik^  Idand,  6SS,  i 
Kotron,  467 
Konade  BiTer,  643 
Eowiie  Bim,  641 
Eri^jalio  BiTer,  460 
Ennnme  Biver,  667 
Erootown,  204 
Ertmbah,46S 
EronCout,461 
Kroomen,  448 


Kmtm  Birer,  HW 

La  Aigle  Bhoal,  146 
La^MBaoka,S66 
Lab««into  Sboala,  4St 
Lalminth  Head,  431 
Ia  Oobniadel  SMoamentav 

403 
I^der  Hin,  306,  Mfl 
I^fonia,  231,  341 
Lag^  Bar,  ««1 
Lag6,877 
Logo  Idand,  868 
lage  Bock,  373 
IdtfeaFott.  369 

1,387 


Lagoa  Bivar,  468 
Lagoataa  Oua,  607,  808    ■ 
Lagdna  ds  Kocha,  807 
Id£oa,496 
lAhon  Ohm,  447, 461 
L'Ai^  8b(i«l,  962 
Lqa  Bank,  468 
LaLagnna,  386 
Ia  Lu  Bee(  39« 
Lambeif  •  Core,  642 
Langa,  Praia  de,  668 
Laoooea  Ghande^  276,  807 
I^nooee  Pequeno^  276 
Ia  Plata  Bank,  400 
Ia  Pl»a  de  Santa  EoM,  SM 
Lara  Fcunl^  406,  411 
Laa  Palmaa  Bank,  406 
Laa  Pipaa  Books,  408 
lAorel  Shoal,  103 
Laranddrna  Bank,  260 
L«  Vigje,  278 
Idwlin  t'i""1|  678 
Ledo,  C^n,  618 
Lee  ahaimal,  614 
Ldnnda  Birer,  601 
La  UaiM,  Stniti,  U,  88, 
146,  16^  436,  488 


-VBU«y,  212 
Pnnrto  cU,  «M,  SSt 
I'a  R«e^  285 
lina,  363 
Ooninea,  227 
Point,  898 

H.U.S.,  28 
I,  M7 
aiuwl,  185 
,  Puerto  da,  ew 
Head,     Hjll,    Pftw, 


lh©e^_27' 

UonaXop 

ly  laland,  240 

Ly     Ti^laTirl     Uld     Bound, 

rpool  lilwid,  126 
Dgttoao'B  IslRDd,  260 
amento  laland,  281 
:ho,  619 
oda  laland,  60S 
ndis  Porto  da,  60S 
ngluUi,  679 
jigo,  STS 

mgo  Bttj,  678,  683 
uigo  Bay  and  CoMt,  670 
LngoBtad,6B7 
bw^BiTBT,  633 
bito,  and  Point,  6 16 
boa  laland,  39e-897 
bog  Point,  402,  434 
Imm  TspOuiga,  383 
ibatet-B  Cape,  608 
ibvendoltock,  272 
woU,  684 

wito,  and  RivCTielS 
MOndo  SiTar,  S84 
nna  da  Mame^  896 
[mg  Island,  341 
ongo,   Cape^   Biver,    and 
Point,  6U 

aa%  Range  Point,  213 
/mgwood,  SOT 
jODgwood  BboM,  311 
*oboo,Woedof,  (78,  687 
'iJif^  Cape,  K,  29,  169, 
641,  U3,  611 


Lot'lWifB.MB 
Lcaua-Lctngo  BItot  681 
Lomi  Port,  127,328,237 
Lomi  Fhi%ie  land,  380, 

261 
Lotdi  FhOiifw  Famtunla, 
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Low  Bay,  341 

Low  Monnt,  233 

Lose  Biver  and  Fcant,  68S, 

SSe,  808 
Loaeli  and  Bay,  619 
Luoaa  Bay,  243 
Lodovio  toiai,  638 
LnmiiuMity  of  the  Sea,  461 
Luaina  Biver,  606 

H  aduaacar,  29 
Hadaua  laland,  374,  460 
Macaco  Dbao,  661 
MsEahe,  360 
Macahe  Bay,  359,  360 
Macalie,  Qnlf  of,  146 
Hajambaba,  364 
Hacamma,  691 
Haclear,  C^ie,  667 
Maocnipe,  nint,  II  ' 
UacMipe  Point  and  Light, 

271,  37S 
Hacnni,  PUio,60* 
Uagalhaok,   Struts  o^   19, 

236,  433 
Hagdalena,  406 
Hagellan,  St 
Hagoari  Oap 
Hagoory  Oapo,  2: 
Mago'a  Bay,  368 
Uaidatone  Bay,  64S 
Haidatone  Book,  661 
Hai  Hanhn,  Ponta  da,  6fi7 

Hoin  I^nd,  367,  360 
Mai,  Ponta  da,  666 
Majoari  Can,  399 
Ma-Simbe  Wood,  68S 
Hakoli  ma  Pako,  634 
Malagaaaen  laland,  6M 
Malaapina,  Port,  436 
Mwldonado,  394 
Haldonado  Bay,  397 
Malemba,  £69,  681,  <S3 
Ualemba  Bay,  6SS 
Malembo    Point  and   Bay, 


29S 


Malimba  BiTer,  639 
Malimba  Birsr  and  Point, 

S31,  633 
Mallagnaaen  laland,  826 
HaloiSne  Biver,  467 
UalTina«,337 
Hamballa  BiTor,  696 
Man  and  Hoiae  Point,  318 
Manangnape  BiTor,  316 
Mandnla  Finnt,  377 
Mangal  Oiaoda,  600 
Hangaa  laland,  301 
MaagroTS  Coaat,  377 
Mangueira  Point,  393 
Manguas  Yortea,  3S1 
Mii^etuba  laland,  298 


h462 
Manna  River,  466 
Manoel  Laia  Shoal,  186 
Man-of-Wnr  Bar,  614 
Unn-oF-War  Buad,  SSO 
Hanoel  Loia  Shoal,  3SS 
Many-braneh  Haibonr,  348 
Marambaya  laland,  873 
Maracnanm^  laland,  292 
Maraoimo  Bay,  296 
Haisjo  laland,  396,  309,  300 
Haiandnbu,  309 
Maianham,  11,  13,  6S,  66, 

186,  280 
Hant  Point,  299 
MBT-chianito,  41 S 
Marcoa  laluid,  396 
Mare  Harbonr,  341 
Ma^t«  Bluff,  SOO 
Mana  Feroandei,  669 
Maria  Mount,  331 
Maricaa  lalanda,  364 
Marie    Amelio    Peninsula, 

530 
Maiimbcrmbo,  Bio,  619 
Mame  Bank,  I^  848 
MoiTO  Oatafiio,  367 
Mairau  Point,  800,  306 
MarabflVI,  Pint,  46B 
Martin  Garrua,  404 
Martin  Vaa  Rocka.  187.  189 
Martin  Vai,  7 
Maryland  Coontry,  458 
Masarangiiape,  371 
MaacuB  lalaud,  641 
Haaaot«,  613 
Maaaangano,  618 
MaanlBBay,  606 
Maanla  Boad,  Little,  606 
w«til>ia«j  Batda  li^Ti  633 
Matooti  Point,  676—677 
UataoD  BircT,  331 
Mauree,  480 
Maxwell  Biver,  S9E 
May ooba,  682 
Mayor  laland,  179 
Macula,  SS9 

McCarthy's  Battery,  470 
Meaa  Bitst,  608 
Mecia  AItm  Bay,  669,  SS3 
MeoUin  Biver,  481 
Medanoa  Poini  418 
Medeinw  Book,  103 
Heduae  Bank,  410 
Ueenwen  T^UniTj  644 
Meio,  Bank  do,  S86 
MelBDoia  Monnt,  271 
Helo,  Bio  de,  661 
Malville  Bay,  661 
Msmoria  Point,  106 


Heiry  Cape,  613 
Heonim  Mourn,  62&  ' 
UMtillr£,  3Si,  3fi5 
UMotsdo  River,  4S7 
Mettre  Alvaiei,  iSi 
HeabeAlnro,  3£( 
Mwunulo,    Cape,  M,    i*7, 

MS 
Hetontou  Point,  fiT3 
Hev  IdsDd,  644 
Msxitui  Biver,  571 
Middle  Bank,  510 
Middle  Bay,  243 
Middle  Capo,  437 
Middle  Island,  241 
Middlston  Rirer,  £00 
Miller  Point,  860 
Mina,  Fort  da,  AGS 
Mima  Q«nBa,  S70,  894 
Minem  Bank,  286 
Minge  Point,  534 
Minto  HiU  and  Ldgfat,  645 
Mirates  Bee^  273 
Mirim,  Lake,  393 
Miriqoiqui  Bay,  293 
Miiericordia  dhapol,  560 
Mistaken  Cape,  440 
Mitchell  Bay,  642 
Mitro  HiU,  536 
Mitrs,  llie,  556 
Mocoee  Country,  516 
Mocondom  Mount,  S69 
Mocoadom,  Pico,  66S 
Moela   Island    and   liKht, 

376,  377 
Hofiht  Bay,  241 
Mofiat  Harboui,  242 
Moffotea  PdnL  420 
Uofenzi  Enmddi  Itirer,  589 
Molegue  Point,  315 
Molu^ez,  383 
Molli  Point,  6ia 
Mona   Mazea    Bank,    587, 

690 
Mona  Itim,  591 
Monarcli  Racks,  393 
Monastery  Point,  555 
Mondaleh  Island,  £26 
Mondori  Island,  5SS 
Monfort,  481 
Mango  ma  Lobah,  524 
Moqfui  Bank,  !9B,  307 
Monkey  Island,  564 
MonrOTio,  457 — 15S 
Monsarras,  299 
MonseiBt  Point,  342 
Monsoons,  52  , 

Montague  Bhoal,  101 
Monta^  Land,  251 
Monlagnies  Cape,  539 
Montao  do  Trigo,  8T6 
Monto  Video,  19,  2£,  412, 

429 
Monte  Video  Ba^,  400 


Monte   Video  and  IJgfati, 

401 
Monte  Seltala,  327 
Montezuma  liock,  265 
Montserrado,  Cape,  45S 
Honserrat,  338 
Monnment  Bock,  ISB 
Moondah  Biver,  536 
Moonoy  Rivei,  53£ 
Moore  Bank,  265 
Mordecai  Creek,  530 
MoroeKOB,  Pta.  dos,  5S3 
Moree  Fort,  486 
Moreiia,  Ponta,  614 
Morena,  Monte,  354,  355 
Morisoco  Bank,  305 
Uorloy  Bunk,  358 
MoroH,  Itio,  614 
Morombo  Kivei,  616 
MoTTcra  Boe^  345 
UoiTD  de  CunboreUa,  383 
Morro  de  San  Paolo  light, 

343 
MoTTa  Itscolumi,  284 
Morro  do  Pcixe,  560 
Morro  Baoclumi,  282 
Morro  of  St.  Paulo,  314 
Horn)  Ban  Igiiacio,  397 
MoBcaa  Bay,  622 
Mosqueirao,  325 
Moeqaito  Islands,  536 
MossamedeB,  Bahia  de,  623 
MoBSoro,  Bio,  11 
Mosleiro,  Pta,  do,  £55 
Motley  Island,  241 
Motuoca,  292 
Motuoca  Point,  293 
Mouche  Bank,  £40 
Houille  Point   and  light, 

645,  650 
Mount,  Cape,  64,  447,  456, 

457 


Natal,  314 

TSavj  Point,  239 

Naiare  Bay,  541 

Nazareth  C^pe  and  mTS, 
641 

N'cogira  Biver,  537 

Ndami  Island,  52S 

Needles,  207 

Neefou,  464 

Neetoo,  482 

N^TB  Point,  354 

Negia,  Pocta,  315,  623 

Negro,  Cape,  628 

Negio,  Monte,  and  Bay, 
623 

Negro,  Kio,  422 

Ncmoura,  Port,  469 

Nemde  Shoal,  399 

Nervion,  Bahia  del,  £61 

Now  Calabar  Rirer,  606 

Neirhaven,  342 

New  Island,  87,  140,  244, 
439 

New  Bock,  3&S 

New  geslmv,  462 

New  Town,  495,  496 

New  Town  Creek,  498 

New  Tear  Islands  and  Har- 
bour, 154,  488 

N'gay 0,  583 

N'gUah,  483 

N'BOunyai  River,  541 

Niger  River,  500 

Nightingale  Inland,  213,  214 

Nimwid  Bock,  681 

Ninepin,  The,  188 

Nine  Trees,  460 

Nin&a  Point,  424 

Nii^e  Point,  536 

Ningo,4S4 


NiD, 


),484 


Mucury,  Kio,  353 
Mucubal,  823 
Mudge  Point,  658,  666 
Mnisen  Berg,  667,  665 
Uuisenberg,  663 
Muden  Point,  208,  212 
Mango,  531 
Mungo  Ci«ek,  530 
Muridtanduba  Bank,  292 
Mnirel  River,  239 
Munibu  Point,  357 
Muysen  Biag,  661 
Mnsqueiro  Point,  300,  305 
Muxima,  612 

Namaquas  Bay,  839 
Nanoa    Krou,    Great    and 

Little,  463 
Napoleon  BuonapariOj  211 
Narcisse  Bank,  410 


Nipple  HiU,  428 
Nisus  Bank,  £40 
litithcnhy,  370 
Nit«hero^,  370 
Nka'nga  Birer,  695 
Noah's  Ark,  661 
Norte  Point,  424 
North  Basin,  240 
Nortli  Breakras  Point,  604 
North  Head,  244 
North  Hill,  433 
North  Point  Island.  241 
Nossa  BenbOTH    da    Qiagsi, 
381 


Nossa  Senhora  do  DesteDD, 

384 
Noesa  Seobora  do  Sxmaxia, 

324 
Noune  River,  627 
Novo   Redondo,    Fort    mnid 

River,  614,  6  IS 


Nuevo  Bank,  41S 
NaeTo  Ghilf,  424 
Nub  Rivsr,  SOO 
Nun  Rio,  507 

Oatland  Point,  SSO 

Ocorogo,  6fi6 

Oceo,  4S6 

Oeran,  Aninud  Idft  in  the, 

120 

,  Depth  of  the,  127 

,  Dannty  of  the,  123 

,  LuminontT  of   the 

131 
,  Tempwature  of  the, 

123 
Oddjr,  4S3 

OSagt  of  the  Cape,  16S 
OgoUi  River,  Ml,  673 
Ogomi  Riw,  573 
Ogo  Wai  River,  641 
Ocnn  BiT«r,  492 
Oil  Rivera,  44B 
Okanda  River,  641 
Oknvsngo  River,  626,  630 
Old  Calsl»r,  621 
Old  CUabBr  River,  4S8 
Old  Hole,  630 
Old  Man  Moont,  622 
Old  Woman's  Rock,  273 
OUndn,  313,  314,  321,  322 
Olinda  and  Point,  320 
Olindu  Reefe,  327 
Oliphant  River,  643 
Oliphant  Rock,  626 
OlivingB,  346 
Onuu^un  River,  629 
O'Niol's  Btmk,  270 
Oa^Idand*,  300 
Onzo  River,  689,  606 
O  Pico,  664 
Oraage  Fort,  47S 
OranRB  River,  S24,  640 
Orfbrd,  Ospe,  243 
Ornn  Hountaini,  67 
Orkney,  South,  163 
Ortii  Bank,  408,  409,  413 
Ortii  Bank  and  IJght,  406 
Oa  Frades,  667,  S21 


OsL 


I,  346 


Ub  Roquet,  666 
U■n^4S3 
OulomlKi-Buipolo  River,  £38 
Ooro,  Rio  do,  660 
Ournat  Berg,  666 
OVelho,  622 
OvoB,  Uha  doe,  281 
Oweendo  Point,  640 
Owen  Road,  241 
OwerTe«  River,  409 
Oyer  Point,  £fil 

Facon  River,  402 
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Paootet  Rocks,  366 
Pttdron  Cape,  696 
Padron  Point,  90 
PsdraoCape,  688,  692,  600 
Padrso  Rio,  621 
Painter's  MuUar,  439 
Palaver  Mount,  489 
Palmaa  Bay,  374 
Palmas,  Cape,  69,  160,  467, 

462,  466 
Palmas  Island*,  379 
Palmai  Point,  684,  601,  S04 
Palm  Oil,  4G2 
Pahn  Point,  608- 
Palm  Trees  Point,  696 
Paltniet  River,  666 
Faloma,  396,  409 
Pampeinw,  The,  380 
Pampeioe,  414,  443 
Pan  de  Aiucar,  399 
Paosla  Reef  and  Light,  402 
Paoella  Reef,  341 
Pannavia,    Big^t   of,    S03, 

633 
Pao  Amarello,  320,  327 
Pbo  de  A9U<:sr,  366,  867 
Papagaio,  Do,  666 
Papagaioa  Islands,  386 
Papagayoe  Bay,  361,  366 
Papina  River,  271 
Paps,  The,  666 
Papa  of  Banda,  677 
Pape  of  Pineda,  426 
Paqneta  Miiim  Id.,  306 
Para,  64,  186,  290,  300 
Para,  Rio,  86,  309 
Paradia  River,  673 
Psrahiba,  316,  318 
Parahiba   do  Hotta   Rivar, 

317 
ParahTba  do  Snl  lUver,  367, 

368 
Poragnaasu,  344 
Pataua,  394 
Paiana  River,  404 
Farana«tia,  21,  370 
Faranahy^  276 
Pardo,  Eio,  346 
Paredee,  FaroeldaB,  360 
Parker  Rock,  308 
Panvt  Island,  619, 640 
Parrot'i  Bay,  361 
Fairy  Port,  430 
Partridge  Hill,  643 
Pascal  Uoont,  144 
Pascal  Monto,  347 
pBKOal  Mount,  313,  348 
Paasage  Islanda  246 

lo  the  Idand  of  As- 

'    L,  166 


Afi^lS7 

B.  Atlantic,  139 

Braail  to  the  Capo, 


Passagw,  Braail  to  Europft, 


Horn,  146 

Equator   to   Bra- 

mlian  Porta.  143 

Equator    to    the 

Cape,  162 

Europe     to     the 

Equator,  140 
Europe  to  the  QuU 

of  Quinea  and  W.  Africa, 

167 
to  St  Helena,  166 

East  Coart  Pata- 
gonia, 442 

— ■  Strait  of  Le  Mairs, 

161 
• of  the  Jane  and 

Beaufby,  162 
Patagonia,  19,147,  417 
Patagonia,  East  Coast,  442 
FatagoniaQS,  417 
Paternoster  Point,  642,  643 
PatemoetoTB  Rocks,  626 
Fatype,  Rio,  346 
Pan  de  Aeucar,  300 
Paolo  Affonco  Falla,  324 
Panlusberg,  666,  660,  660 
Faalas  Berg,  666 
Faurey,  488 

Fay  and  Uay  Islands,  366 
Peak  Bay,  IBO 
Peeked  Island,  207 
Pea  Point,  243 
Pebble  Sound,  246 
Pedestal  Point,  626,  637 
Pedia  Branca  Rock,  346 
Pedra  da  Velha,  272 
Pedra  do  Caoao,  268 
Pedra  do  Bui,  276 
Pedra  Grande,  360 


1,267 


613 


D  Dongo, 


Pedias  Point,  319,670 
Pediaa  Tinbosaa,  667 
Podrinha,  Ponta,  657,  568 
Pelican  Point,  629 
Psmbroke  Cape  and  Light, 

238,240 
Fenaa,  Onlf  of,  10 
Penedo  de  San  Fadro,  176 
Penelope  Pass,  640 
Penguin    Island,  428,  626, 

637,  646 
Fengnina,  264,  960 
Peninsula,  Cape,  667 
Pennington  River,  600 
Fepy'a  Island,  227 
Fequena,  Ponta,  666 
Pequeno  Cao,  664 


PeqnaM,  Hat,  S78 
Peqneno,  Bio,  fi2S 
Fanjn  River,  443 
Fare*  Point,  400 
Peigiiiou  KiTer,  276 
Peigniiaa  HiTor,  84 
Penuibao,  276 
pAnumbiioo,   IT,  812,  SL4, 

32S 
PsnuDilnlM  Hubour,  837 
Ffliiuunbnoo  Harbour    and 

Baad,SSl 
F«niaiiibBoo,    Ptoiinoe    of, 

S21 
Pernambnoo  and   Beef   of, 

330 
Perahipe  Bivar,  SSI,  Sfit 
Pem>  da  Cao,  »fie 
FeacadoT,  Bahia  do,  SSI 
FsKadorm,  403 
Peaqnero  Foado,  3S6 
Peter  I.  Iilaod,  203 
Pater  Fortii,  ill 
Petimba  Point,  318 
Petropolia,  370 
PhilDmel,  Port,  244 
Phippa  Uonrt,  47S 
PhcBDiz  Bock,  SSI 
Picaninf  Baaaa,  460 
Pioanmy  Balaam,  4AS 
Pioao  Fort,  S32 
Picso  Tower,  320 
Pioa  Charrote,  MS 
Pioo  Neeio,  Ponta  do,  6(S 
FioD  Podiim,  U4 
Pi«dnde8aiiiia,40a 
FiedzaB  Blamoaa,  403 
Redraa  de  FamUk,  400 
f^ediai.   Point,    194,     S9T, 

405,  eC7, 474 
PiadncPcdnt  and  Bank,  4tS 
Pillar,  C^>e,  19,   1«4,  487, 

688 
Pilot  Bank,  191,  B£I,  3M 
Pinda,  Porto,  693 
Pinheiia  Prant,  386 
Pinheiro  Point,  306 
Pigeon  Ck>Te,  616 
Pipas,  Bahia  dai,  613 
PilKu  Bank,  3SS 
Firacmnbana  Bay,  396 
Pirsamingo  Pcdnt,  176 
Finite  IiWd,  637 
Pinte'a  Oreek,  687,  692 
Piiaoaon  Pdnt,  808 
Piraiusa  Hoont,  394 
Pimibe,  378 
Pititinn,  167 
Pinma  Island,  S6fl,  367 
Placelliare,  179 
Plata  Bivar,  86,  417 
Pleasant  Port,  240 
Plum  FoddinK  TJ.nJ^  026, 

689 
Fogo,  306 


INDIiX. 

Pom  CbMuel,  296 

Pom  or  Well,  386 

Pobr  Icea,  281 

FtOonio  Cape  and  B«a^  396 

Pombaa  laland,  aeS 

Pombas  Ua^  806 

Pomona,  267 

Pongara   Ftrint,    638,    639, 

640 
Poota  Balea,  817 
Ponta  da  Mnta,  346 
Ponta  da  Pipa,  816 
Ponta  doa  CaateUuulot.  346 
Ponta  Lacena,  317 
PontiuiKi  Month,  314 
Poppa  Vanle,  361 
Popoe,  488 
Popoe  Laka,  486 
PorooB,  Tha,  374 
Poree  Fort,  484 
Port  Korth,  246 
Forto  Nora,  490 
Porto  Rioo,684 
Portngneae  Ascouion,  363 
Portogaeee    Channd     and 

Flat,  610 
Foaaeasion  Bay,  348 
Foaaaaaioa  Cape,  266 
FoManion  Oape   and   Bay, 

433 
Foaaeaaion  lalaods,  626,  689 
F08tilian'>  Cap,  6«3 
Potato  Bay,  207 
Potraro  Buy,  888 
Pottinger'B  Beak,  362 
Fowelfi  Oroop,  168, 366 
PoweU  Point,  306 
Fiaod  de  Oaraea,  274 
Pndo  and  Beef,  148,  349 
Praia  do  Bungo,  600 
Praia  (hande,  296,  809 
Praia  Longs,  614 
Prainha,  Pta.  da.,  666 
Franunga    Pta.   and   Bay, 

664 
Pnm  Piam,  482,  484 
PrapatingaB  Be^  340 
Praya  das  Nieras,  S27 
Fraya  do  Deatreilo,  387 
Pntys  I^nca,  Pico  da,  6S4 
Pnya  Salgsda,  666 
Praia,  Pico  da,  6S4 
Prets  Ponta,  664 
Prialaland,  392 
Priatinga  Bay,  293 
Piiatinga,  203 
Primmio,  Cabo,  674 
Prioce'i  Bjog,  476 
Pnnoe'i  bland,  66,  466,  663 
Prince's  Islands,  46S 
Prince's  Point,  648 
I^indpe,  Bha  do,  663 
Fzinf)le  Bay,  666 
Froqiennis  Bay,  206 
Pry  Comer,  307 


PnBrtodekSoledad,31T 
Puerto  Inglea^  398 
Pnniia  Bay,  293 
Panta  Brava  de    Comtas, 

400 
PanU  Bnoeo,  199 
Pnota  de  ASlar,  399 
Ponta  de  la  Oalata,  400 
Punta  dela  Siena,  S98 
Ponta  del  Bate,  397 
Ponta  de  Piedraa  Negia^ 

390 
PnDta  de  Bocha,  896 
Ponta  del  Bodeo,  S9S,  400 
Pnntal  do  Sal,  363 
Puata  Nam,  398 
Ponta  Bnbia,  396 
Pordy,  Mount,  29 
Pyramid  or  Peak,  178 
Pyramid  Point,  667 

Qoa  Monnt,  628 
Qoaniraa  Mountain^  629 
Qunqoa  Coast,  468 
Qoaa  Conntr;,  618 
QoatroH^adead'  Itapaniriia , 


246 

Qaeen  PiAit,  20S 
Qneiniadaa,  377 
Qoenina,  Bio,  023 
Qoesimi  lUver,  614 
Qoicinga,6t6 
Quioombo,  616 
Qniepe  Uand,  846 
QnilmesBank,  411 
Qoilmea  Point,  40S 
Qoiloa  Biver,  677 
Qoilonnge  Qniaaaaiiia,  611 
Qiiuigo,614 
Qnintanga  Island,  612 
QoiaiinKa  Paqoooa,  616 
Qnitanda  Peqnena,  809 
Ooilta  Fort,  486,  488 
Qoitunga,  606 
Quoin  Point,  SS8 
Qoorra  Birer,  39,  600 

Rabba,  29,  603 
Race  Point,  243 
Bae'a  Ba^,  633 


Bi^  Point, 


383 

Baaa'islsnd,  298 

Basa  Point,  406 

Baso,  Cape,  426 

Bat  Isba^  12,  20,  178.  181 

Batoa,  306 

Rotoe  laland,  26,  298 

Baton  Fort,  384 


KafamM  IilMid.  wo 
BkjrmoDdo  Poiot,  287 
Rua  Iikad,  3Sfi 
Bmm^  TiiBod  ukd  Li^t,  S86 
Bua  PuDta,  430 

R«b<tj0«,  The,  389 
Bedimclie  Bank,  640 
Bwife,  The,  SST,  814,  321 
BecoQcaTo,  338,  341 
B«d  Junk  Bitbt,  4S9 
Badonda,  349,  377 
Bedonik  Oftpe,  42S,  £61 
Badonda  lalud,  36f 
Bcdonda  Pts.,  623 
Bedoado  Point,  269 
Bad  Point,  S95,  fi4a,  £86, 

686 
Bad  Wall,  S42 
Beggio  Town,  496 
BcmT SbMl,  S88 
Bemedioi  LOandi,  383 
BeatJnga,  !16,  373 
Beteiro  Onmde,  270 
BeteiTO     Paqoeno     Point, 

289 


661 
Bib«n>o,38a 
Bichudi,  Port,  M4 
Bidutfdun  Honnt,  48S 
BitH  Bay,  644 
Binoon,  430 
BingdoTs  Bank,  624 
Bio  to  Bahia,  144 
Ko  Canuimn,  846 
Bio  dM  Contaa,  349 
Bio  da  Goiaiia,  319 
Bio  da  JanaJTO,  1 8 
Bio  de  La  Plata,  32,394 
Bio  de  La  Plata,  S.  CoMt, 

404 
Bio  Otanda,  893 
Rio  Grands  de    8.    Pedro, 

812,  887 
Bio  Qiande  do  Norte,  814 
Bio  Qrands  do  Snl,  Beeulk- 

tiona  and  Sirnala,  389 
Bio  Jaoein,  S6,   813,  313, 

448 
Bio  Jaoaiio  and  Onlf  of, 

166,366 
Bio  JaneiTD,  Longitode  o^ 

19 

RioNegio,  147,  417 
Bio  Paiahyba,  316 
'BioFinmgi,  816 
Bio  Baal,  S14 

Bio  Ban  Fnndwo,  814,  SS7 
BioSergip^  814 
Biaoo,  Ponta  do,  MS 


INDEX. 

iTw  Town,  631 
Sobben  Liluid,  646 
Bobben  Idand  Light,  861 
Boboit  Harbour,  637 
Bobert  Bock,  207 
Bobeit'i  Port,  4SS 
Bobaon  B«e^  366 
Rocaa,  The,  7,  146.  182,  812 
Bock  Bay,  629 
Bockland  Point,  680 
Soc-Hanna,  46S 
Rock  Town,  464 
Bocktown  Point,  466 
Bodeo,  Isla  del,  406 
Bodnc^  Cora,  243 
BoUa  bland,  604 
Bolaa,  nhao  da«,  6S4 
BoUeii,  117 
BoUna,  West  C.  of  Aftioa, 

670 
Bomao  Book  Light,  S60 
Boman  Books  and    laght, 

660,  662,  664 
Booa  Wall,  643 
Boaa  Poiii^  418 
BoBorio,  404 
Boaario  Point,  403 
B0M8  Uoimt,406 
Bongh  Corner,  606,  609 
Bonen  Bank,  410 
Bound  Comer,  641 
Bound  Comer  Point,  £30 
Boiaa,36S 
Bug^  Baj,  243 
Bumby  Eilli,  644 
Biunby  UoimtainB,  638 
Bupert'a  Bay,  207,  208 
Bupeit  Vallev,  208,  213 
RusBwonn  Iiuuid,  466 
Hay  Pern  Cape,  827 


BscooOnDule,  383 
Sacoom  Biver,  472 
Bwldle  Qap,  18 
Buddie  Hill,  934 
Saddle  Island,  163,  267 
SaddlaT-       *    — 


>,  826 


St.  A 

Bt.  Amaro  IsliiDd,  377 
St  Ambioaia  Harb.,  628 
Ht  Andrews,  44S 
Bt  Andrew's  Bay,  467 
St  Andrew's  Bivw,  466 
St.  Anna's  Island,  84 
Ht.  Anna's  Lights  11 
6t  Anne  Cue,  04,  468 
St  Anne  Illud,  277 
Bt  Anne,  Ulaa  of,  866 
8t  Anne  Shoala,  466 
St  Anne's  Shoab^  460 
Bt.  Anthony,  C^  417 
BL  Aofamio,  460 
Bt  Antonio,  Obm,  314,  S87, 
894 


St.  Antonio  Fort,  13,   17, 

283 
St  Anthony  Fort,  471 
8t  Aogortina,  Cape,  837 
St  AngoBtin,  331—334 
St  Aogoatin,  Gaps,  313 
St.  Bartbolotnew,  Oap^  436, 

437 


634 
St  Bonto  Island,  816 
Bt  BlaiM,  Oaptt,  614 
Bt.  Cathatina  Uand,  30 
Sta.  Catbarina  Point,  678 
Bt  Catharine's,  21    313 
St  Catharine  Harboui,  86 
Bt  Oatbuine's  Island.  382 
Bt  Diego,  0^  19,  86, 436, 


danger 
St  Oeocg*  dol  Uina,  484 
St  Oao^  Fort,  478 
Bt.  HeUm,  7,  166,  196 
Bt  Helena,  Harbour  Begn- 

lations,  211 
St  Helana  Island,  206 
St  Helena  Bay,  626,   642, 

643 
Bt  lago  Mount,  478 
St.  Ddefbnso  Islands,  441 
Bt  InsE  Cms,  436 
Bt  Isabel  Bay,  648 
Bt  Jago  Island,  460 
St.  James  Fort,  478,  4S4 
St.  Joao,  86 
St  Joao  Island,  SO  7 
Bt  Jobn  Cape  and  Hsrboar, 

438,  603,  634,  636 
8t  Jobn  Island,  807-808 
St  Jobn's  Point.  636 
Bt   Jobn  Birar,  467,   tfl, 

477,  607.  608 
St  Joae,  Bahia  da,  277 
St  Jose  Point,  619 
Bt  Joao  Biyar,  86 
Bt  JoMph'a,  147 
Bt.  Julian,  PorV  439 
Bt  Luis,  186 

Bt  Luis  and  Harboor,  380 
Bt  Maiatho,  341 
Bt  UarcoB  Bay,  377 
Bt  Marcos  Poult,  19 
Bt.  Matia  Gape,  412,  631 
St  MaA-a  Buk,  382 
Bt  MaA's  PoM,  383 
Bt.  Marta  Orande,  886 
Sta.  Martha,  Gape,  621 
St.  Uartin-s  Cots,  440 
9t  Hwtii)'*  Point  aad  Bay, 

643,648 
Bt  Mary's  Bay,  631 


fH.  Mty  C>p>,  Tl 

8l  llktUiiu  B»y,  4It 

8t.Mi.-h»sliM«<mt.  ITS 

Bl  KicoU*  KiTV,  50S 

SL  Pinl.  61B 

6t.  Pmul  Cape,  4HA,  4BB 

Ml.  Paul  dc  txQda,  32,  SOS 

Ht.  I'aul  IiUnd,  344 

8t.  Piul'i  Iilamdi,  ITS 

Hi.  I"!!!!  Siter,  458 

Bl.  Pediti,  Fort,  IT 

hu  Pcdra  IfJand,  3B2 

St.  Pedro  KiviT,  4*7 

Ht.  Philip  df  Ueognda,  SIT 

SL  Philip'*  ISonnat,  616,  611 

fit.  Ituquc,  U£ 

Bt.  K.Kiii>',  Cap«,  8-n  ICO 

Bt,  KHlvudor,  Mi.  337,  344 

Ht.  K-ibutian,  Cap^,  436 

8t.  S.-lpiuiti«n,  Fort,  47T 

Ht.  BtKutiiui  tnluid,  6i,  3Tfi 

Ht  Thomal,  363,  4IU 

Ht.  Thomiu'a,  M4 

Bt.  ThoDuu  IiUnd,  6A 

Ht.  ThoTDJia,  IsUnd  ot,  US 

Bt.  Thom«,  Cape,  313 

fit.  Vinei^nl  Cnpo,  436 

Hakkoom  Itiver,  48S 

Hulwlu  lliver,  405 

Baldiuilia  Baj',  626,  643,  644 

Baliiuu,  8S 

Haiiiua  or  Halina,  308—311 

Balinas  Faliu  B»y,  294 

HntinsM  Point,  619 

Hiilto  d'Apipn,  404 

l<a]t  lUrcl,  616,  6S4 

Hiill  Iturk,  20T 

Halt  Town,  468,  496,  49T 

Balvndur,  Port,  243 

HiilvaKi'S,  Tho,  4S0 

KanburumlHim  Ilay,  418 

Hann>  SMna.  476 

Hund  Uiir,  6i3 

Haitdown  Bay,  688 

Sandrt  Rock,  1TB,  26S 

(jundT.lmd,  182,  183 

Kiinilwicli  lilandi,  8 

HanJwidh  Ijind,  82 

Kiindii'ii'h  Und>,  2fiO 

Kandwiiih  lliirboar,  G25,  832 

Hiindy  liny.  201,  :^08 

Hiuidy  Bluff,  4HR 

BmihIv  Point,  40a,  M9,  SSO, 

634 
HniiKvlo.  103    ' 
Hiia  AmHTO,  344 
Hiin  Ainikro  Mount,  840 
Hun  Antonio,  346 
Han  Antonio  Bank,  340 
H»n  Anlonii)  Bay,  300 
Ban  Antonio  Cap«,  106,  413, 


DfDSX. 

8u  Antano  Point,  »T 
Sh  Anunio  Port,  433 
San  Blu  Bay,  4»1 
Ban  Bonmbw  Bar,  MS 
But  Btm  Cap^  614 
San  CmkM  dc  Oiikie,  IS 
San  Carios  Port,  343 
San  ChrloB  Birer.  S)I 
Sao  Doouugo  BJtv,  ilS 
San  EncTu'a  Sboal.  43» 
8uiFdipe,40t 


61T 

Baa  Fcnando  Fort,  623 
San  Fianoico,  339 
San  Frandaco  Chapal,  560 
Baa  PiandKo,  B»,  17—31 
Bui  Osbn«l  lalaad,  403 
San  Oaetano  Bits.  298 
Baa  Qngorio,  462 
SanJoao,  297 
Han  Joao  do  Porto-Alegre, 


Baa  Joae  Bay,  ^ 
San  Jose,  Fort,  661 
San  Jowf  Port,  424 
San  JoM  Point,  400 
Son  Lapa,  388 
Ban  Lula,  281 
Ban  Marcello,  Fort,  3SS 
gan  Marcos  B&y,  280,  28£ 
Sin  Uathco,  363 
BuLHatiu,Oiarof,  423 
Bftn  Uigaal  Fort,  608 
San  Utguel,  Ilheo  de,  665 
Stui  NiooJoo,  Bio  de,  651 
Ban  Faolo  and  Light,  341 
Ban  Pedro  Fort,  607,  60S 
BanFodiD  River,  467 
San  Kita  P<unt,  403 
Bon  Roque  Baoki,  268 
San  Hoqns,  Cape,  11,  1S6, 

267,  314,621 
San  Roque  Channel,  268 
Ban  Salvador,  312 
Siin  Salvador  Port,  231 
Ban  Sebaatiao  Fort,  S61 
Son  Bimon  Mount,  231 
San  Thome,  561 
San  Thome  Bonk,  SSS 
San  Thome  Cape,  144,  366, 

S67,  368 
Ban  Thotne,  IsLind  of,  SfiS 
Btin  Thome,  Pico  do,  669 
Santa  Anna,  386 
SonU  AnnA  Bank,  561 
Sta.  Anna  Bay,  360 
Bonta  Anna  Island  &  Id^t, 

86,  37T,  666 
Sta.  Anna  Fort,  38  S 
Sta.  Anna  Iilonda,  350 
Santa  Anna  Point,  666 


Santa  liana  dc  Bdsi 

GraoFUa,  W« 
Sut>  Maria  Pm,  MI 
Baata  UaoaPBat,*: 
SanU  ICaita  Omia  i* 

385,  386 
Santa  Bom  Bank.  X.ti 


Santo   -AatamD    i^  Ba 


Sao    fWieiaoo 

Island,  3S1 
Sao  JeramBko  Art,  Hi 
Sao  Joao.  ADgra  dc^fU 
Sao  Joao>  Bain,  3S1 
Sao  Joao  da  Banrn,  IS! 
Sao  Joign  doc  nhea^  Ui 
Sao  Joao  Rio,  621 
Sao  Paolo,  370 
Bao  Paulo,  18 
Sao  Paolo  deLcaiidhW 
Sao  Sebaatiao,  376 
Sao  Sebaatiao  Flint  IF* 

661 
Sao  Thome,  FJoode,  m 
Saivndi  Point,  4D0 
Sauco  Point,  403 
Saxemborg  Iilaod,  3tt 
BcBia,  Bar  at,  84 
Schaapen  laland,  644 
Scnrfy  Bocka,  567 
Sea  Bear  Bay,  428 
Sea  Dog  Island,  343      • 
Sea  Elephants,  255 
Sea  Fort,  338 
Seal  Cove  tod  Iiland,  141 
Seal  laloLii,  826,  637,  m, 

664 
Sea  IJtm  Ldiod,  431 
Sea  Lion  Iiluidi,  242 
Seal  Bdcki,  240 
Seara,  66,  KS,  271 
SeaHou,  Ojut  of  Afiica,  4J] 


Smbuu,  W.  CoMtirf  Afrio*, 

SSS 

Bight  of  BiafrK,  6S 

BimO,  Si 

Calabu,  612 

Cftpe  01  Good  Hope, 

67 
■  Congo  Rivw,  87 

Couit  DtJLomej,  6S 

Falkland  Ida.,  SSS 

Gold  Coast,  470 

Capo  Horn,  SO 

nHa  do  Pniicipfl,  6fi4 

Wiodwaid  Coirt,  63 

8m  Weed,  236' 
Seliutua  Oomea,  360 
8eca,Rio,  853 
6ecco  nheo,  S3S 
Secondee,  470,  476 
Becoa  River,  4SS 
Seemi  Kiver,  476 
Beffuro  Porto,  313,  841,  847 
Bempta  River,  60B 
Bengana  Bitst,  500 
B^h,  482 
Seputuba  Point,  876 
SeTiba,349 
Serpeot'e  Island,  36S 
Bona,  do  Pioo,  367 
grns  do  Jabataca,  816 
Bern  Oerol,  381 
Ban  GupAa,  2J3 
Surra  d'llapemirim,  367 
Bona  Itabapuuoa,  367 
Berrae  da  Ibinca,  346 
Beirai  de  Hybiuppalw,  27S 
Senaa  do*  Cotob,  276 
Sertan^oi,,  274 
Sertao,3l6 
Sestere,   Little  and  Gtand, 

464 
Beaters  Point,  464 
Sestros  River,  4S2 
Sotte  and  Biver,  673,  674 
Beltn  KioD,  463 
Seven  Falhami  Point,  620 
Boven  HilU,  606 
Beren  I»landi,  661 
Beren  Stonea,  664 
Bhag  Harbonr,  243 
Bhag  Rock,  242,  429 
Bhag  Rocks,  2fi3 
Bhallov  Harbour,  Z14 
SLark  Island,  B37 
Shark  Point,  590,  6S2 
Bhsrk'B  Point,  36* 
Shark's  Road,  376 
Sbttbar  Rirer,  467 
Sheep  Island,  644 
Sherboro'  Island,  467 
Shetland,  147 
Bhetlands,  Bontli,  B,-  362 
Btiiennonl'B  Bay,  638 
Ship  Island  and  Harbour, 
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Shirmff  Cape,  268 

Shoal  Cape,  465 

Shoaln,    Vicinity     of     the 

Equator,  170 
Bhore  Ishiud,  207 
Sieira,  Cape  and  Baj,  S2S 
Siena  del  Carbonero,  394 
Bieixa  de  los  Animsa,  399 
Sierra  Leone,  2B,  46S,  478 
Sierra  VuoliMn,  418 
Silla  Chica,'  396 
SilLt  Orande,  396 
Simon's  Bay,  649,  66! 
Simon's  Bay,  6A6 
Simon's  Bsrg,  666 
Simon's  Toim,  Time  Signal, 

662 
Bimpnh,  482 
Bima'  Bar,  633 
Sinon,  463 
Birene  Island,  638 
Sirina  Bock,  439 
Slangkop  Point,  961 
Blang  Eop  Point,  667 
Slavery,  472 
ShivelWe,6Il 
Slayes  Biver,  498 
Sleepers'  Bay,  612 
Small  Bay,  687 
Small  Castles,  393 
Small  Loaf  Point,  667 
Smidt'a  Winkel  Bar,  Little, 

659 
Smith's  Island,  266 
Smith's  Tower,  479 
SraithwjnklB  Bay,  660 
Smylie  Channel,  243 
SnakeRiver,  476 
Snake's  Head,  667 
Snuvy  Beach,  627 
Solifl  Bank,  399 
Bembrein),  Monte,  618 
Bombreiro  River,  606 
Sombreiro,  Rio,  608 
Somerset  Itiver,  629 
Bonhio,  689 
Bonho  River,  696 
Sonio  RLvor,  695 
South  Channel,  413 
South  Harbour,  244 
South  Urkiiey,  266-357 
South  Shetland,  83,  262 
Sonlhem  Thula,  260 
SouEa,  MoFTO  de,  665 
Sparrow  Cove,  239 
Speedwell  Island,  241 
Bpeery  Island,  207 
Sperry  Lediie,  213 
Spencer's  Bay,  633 
Bpeooe's  Rock,  462 
Bpilimherta  Cape,  S07 
Spiring  Bay,  438 
Split  River,  178 
Spook  River,  MS 
Stag  Road,  237 


Stenfbid  CoTo,  666 

Stanley,  238 

Stanley  Harbour,  229,  339  ' 

Statpn  IsLind,   26,   78,   86, 

163,  164, 436,  443 
Staten  Land,  147 
Statue  Island,  179 
Steeple  Rock,  427 
SteUenbosch,  665 
Stephens,  Fort,  243 
Stockton  Crwk,  469 
Btone  Top  Point,  307 
Btorms.  Rio  Janeiro,  67 
Slormy  Caps,  641 
Btrait  of  Ntinowe,  386 
Strand,  665 

Strong  Tide  Cnmar,  604 
Stump  Nnnaa  Hay,  643 
Sueiro  de  Coste  River,  468 
Suellaba  Point,    603,    6-28, 

533 
Sngarloat  366 
Sngarioaf,  628,  666 
Sogarloaf  Hill,  179 
Sogarloaf  Point,    1S7,   207, 

213 
-Buftarloaf  Rock,  IS8,  366 
Bull  van  Harbour,  241 
Sambe  Ambda,  Pte  do,  814 
Sumidouro  Point,  381 
Sunken  Rock,  189 
Sunt  Rock,  343 
Surrei's  Ledge,  427 
Sussex  Port,  242 
SntherHill,  666 
Swakop  River,  829 
Bwallow  Rock,  464 
Swarten  Comer,  467 
Bveet  River,  472 
Syren  Beacon,  186 

Tabelah  River,  467 

TabU  Bay,  33,  96,  649,  660 

Table  Bay  and  Breakwator, 


Tabic  Cloth  nr  Cap,  647 
Tabic  Hill,  634 
Table  Island,  280 
Tabic  Mountain,  67,  866 
Tabo,  475 
Tabon  Point,  166 
Tacorady  and  Shoal,  176 
Tncramah,  176 
TacuTucu  Island,  374 
Tafou  Mountaioit,  4S2 
Taffuai  River,  374 
Tahou,  463,  4t;6 
Taipu  Point,  306 
Tall  Trees,  696 
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1  Ml  [oUnd,  2V1 
'I'riiriuihi  Buy,  293 
I'lilHtrut  I'oint.  353 
'J'iiuuiMn'lut«  Mid  Bsf,  291 
'I'liniL,  3U5 
'J'lirlli',  IK*,  IDS 
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Varmici,  Fort.  «ft4 

Tennm  ShoiJ.  Ml 
Tkon^  Bun  d^  Ut 
Tidoru,  S^  623 
Vicloria  Bn^  Ssa 
VictOTis  Buik^  190, 191 
Victwik  Port,  479 
Yictoru  Harboar,  24 1 
Victoru  Hoiint,  St5 
Victark  Poit,  3S4,  tU 


VilU  Bella  de  PriDoeza,  376 
Villa  Nova,  3Be 
Tillsrino  Pomt,  428 
Villa  Viocwu  Beef,  Ml 
Villega^OD,  16 
Vira,67 

Vii^nis  Cape,  116 
Vi^in'i  Cape,  86 
Virgin's  Cape,  433 
Vista  Al^re,  622 
Vittoha,  339 
Vittoria  leUnd,  37S 
Vitlorift  River,  B19 
Volcanic  Hcgion)  7,  170 
Volta  EivBT,  64,  447,  470, 

TolUs,  Cape,  £69,  625,  639, 

641 
Volunteer  Point,  237,  238 
Volunteer  Rocke,  238,  240 
Vulcan  Rock,  6S1,  656 

Waecow  Town,  497 
"Walker  Bay,  666 
Walton  Bock,  643 
WalTiecb  Bay,  9S,  629,  630 
Warree,  49S 
Watree  Creek,  495 
■\Vatroo  River,  499 
AVa^Dgton,  572 
Waasaw,  470 
'Watchman  Cape,  429 
Water  Bay,  178,  179 
Weddel  Idande,  244 
Weddel'g  Bluff,  431 
West  Bay,  651,  667 


Whale  Point,  317,  340 
Wlwle'a  Head,  616 
Wharton  Uarhuur,  242 
WhiDBbah,  Fort,  187 
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White  Hill,  205 
White  laUnd,  361 
White  Bock  Bay,  243 
While  Book  Harbour,  231 
White  Bocka,  402 
Whittle  Bank,  659 
Whittle  Bock,  659 
Whvdah,  489 
Wickham  Hughts,  231 
Wide  Awake,  The,  199 
Wiffwun  Cove,  440 
Wifliain,  Fort,  479 
William  Islands,  240 
William,  Mount,  266 
William  Point,  648 
Waiiam,  Port,  87,  237,  238 
WilllB'B  Ldand,  MT 
Winding  Cape,  639 
Windi,  RemarkH  on  the,  34 

Coaet  of  Africa,  504 

African   Ooaat,  W., 

641,  569 

Anti-Trade,  74 

Coast  of  Africa,  68 

Co.  Bmril,  62 

BnenoB  Ajirea,  408 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
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-  Cape  Horn,  78,  444 

-  St  Catharino's,  384 

-  Cape  Town,  049,  6S0 

-  Congo,  87 

-  FalUand  Island*,  81, 
2,234 


Patagonian  Co.,  77 

Puasnge  Winds,  74 

River  Plato,  71 

Bt  Sebastian,  378 


Windt,  Sooth  Shetlind,  267 

Table  Bay,  &c.,  655 

Tropic  o(  Capricorn, 
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N.E.  Trade,  42 

8.K  Trade,  41,  44 

Windward  Coast,  28 
Winstanley  Outfalls,  600 
Witte  Klip,  643 
Wolf  Islanii,  442 
Wolf  Rock,  240 
Wollaitoii  Cape,  440 
Wooding  Island,  I7!< 
Wooding  or  But  lalatul,  179 
Wood's  Mount,  429 
Woody  Bluff,  486 
Wreck  Koeii  186 

Xavier  Island,  385 

Yacana-kunny,  Thu,  418 
Yaoorie,  600 
Yeguas,  Point,  394 
Yeguas  Btvsr,  402 
YeHow  Hill,  431 
Yorke  Point,  239,  666 
York  Minster,  443 
York  Shoal,  662 
Young  Town,  495,  496,  50^ 
Yoari,  6  DO 
Yumba  Bay,  576 
Yumba,   Capo    and   Biver, 
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Zaire  Biver,  689 
Zamba  Island,  382 
Zane,  585 
Zoet  An^berg,  668 
ZoneofCaLnii,  69 
Zwarte  Idntjx,  642 
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